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GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


ABBIANI (Antony Domenic) an 
Itahan artist, was born at Florence in 
1652, and studied under Ciro Fern at Rome. 
He excels most 1n minor subjects, as gambols of 
genu, children, &c. Js most famous work in 
fresco is the large cupola of Cestello, which 
he did not live to finish, falling from a scaftold 
in 17%6 while cmployedon it. His colouring, 
though sometimes feeble, 19 geneially good, 
but he fails most in the executionof his dra 
penes —Pilkington. 

GABIA (Jonvn Bapitst) one of the 
revivers of hterature, was born at Verona, and 
flourished im the sixteenth century. Ie was 
professor of Greek at Rome, and 1s said to 
have distunguished lumself by his knowledge 
of the learned languiges, of mathematics, and 
philosophy, and even of theology. hs works 
are—A translation from Gieek into Jatin of 
the Commentaries of Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus, on Daniel and FI zekiel, printed at 
Rome, 1563, A_ translation of the history of 
Scylitzes Curopalates, 1070, and aT atin trans 
lation of Sophocles. It 18 affirmed by Mafte: 
that he also translated /osimus and the [lebrew 
Psalms, and translated into Gieek the Grego 
nan Kalendar with Santi s tables, with an intro- 
ductory epistle m Greek by himself —Morcrz. 


Maffer. Verona Illustiata, ~ 
GABRIFE (Jamis) an eminent Ficnch 
arclutect, built the pilace at Choisy. He also 


undertook the Pont Royal at Paris, but died 
befcre it was finished im 1686, leaving the 
completion of it to his son Tames, and Frere 
Romain —Jamis, the younger, was born at 
Pais in 1607, and became ovcrseer general of 
buildings, gardens, arts and manufactures, 
first architect and engineer of brdges and 
banks through the kingdom, and kmght of St 
Muhael, He died at Pars in 1742, leaving a 
son also first architect to the king, who dicd in 
1782 —Now. Dict. Hist. 

GABRIEL SIONILA a learned Maronite, 
was professor of the Arabic and Synac lan 
guages at Rome, and flourished in the seven 
teenth century. He was invited to Paris to 
assist in M Le Jay’s Polyglott, and carned 
with him some Syriac and A1abic versions of 
the Buble, transcnbed by himself from MSS, at 
Rome, to which he added the vowel points, 
which were not in the original. Ihe Latin 
translations of these versions were also fur 
mished by Siomta, but in consequence of some 
musunderstandings between himself and_ his 
employers, he did not fulfl the department 
assigned to him in the Polyglott, but was suc- 
ceeded by Ecchellensis. Sionita was also the 
translator of other Arabic works, and among 
the rest, of the “ Geograpna Nubiensis” of 
Schenff al Edrissi. He was appointed professor 
royal of the Symac and Aiabic languages at 
Pans, where he died in 1648. Walton has 
copied lus versions into the Loghsh Polyglott. 
-—Morerr. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

GABRIELLI (Carrrina) one of the most 
celebrated singers of the last century, born at 
Rome in 1730, not more remarkable for the 

Brog, Dror. —Vol. I. 


beauty of her person, the nchness of her voice 
and the possession of great musical talent, than 
for the unbounded caprice that governed her 
in the exercise of the latter. She wasa pupil 
of Porpora and Metastasio, under whose in- 
structions she attained to such excellence 
that even Pachierott: was with great difficulty 
prevailed on to aj pear in the same opera with 
her, lest her superiority should prove the rum 
of hisown fame From the circumstance of 
her father having been in the service of a 
Roman cardinal in the capacity of cook, she 
in her earlier years acquired the soubriquet of 
‘La Cuochetina,” neithcr her countenance 
nor deportment however gave any indication of 
avalgar ongin. After exciting the greatest 
enthusiasm by her singing at most of the Euro- 
pean capitals, she went to Russia, where she 
remained three years, and 1anked high m court 
favour. In 177) she visited Luglind, and 
appeared at the lhing’s theatre during that and 
the following season. While in this country, 
she exhibited fewer of those freaks which 
abroad tended much to interfere with her po- 
pularity, from a sense, it 1» said, of fear, lest 
an knghsh audience should ‘‘ break her bones.” 
Of her whims Brydone gis¢s a curious instance 
which occurred during he stay atthe Sicilian 
court. Lhe viceroy, 1t seems, had honoured 
her with an invitation toa party, composed of 
the elite of the nobility of Palermo, which she 
accepted, but not arriving at the appointed 
how, the dinner was actually put back, and a 
messenger dispatched, who found her rcading 
in bed. She rose and accompamed hm, apo- 
logizing to the company on the ground that she 
had really forgotton the engagement. ‘Lhe 
viceroy was offended, and still more so when, 
oncoming to the opera, no persuasion could 
induce her to sing anote above her breath. 
He threatened her with punishment, which 
only made her more obstinate, and she returned 
for answer, that his excellcncy “ might indeed 
make her cry, but he never should force her to 
sing.’ ‘Lhe consequence of this contumacy 
was immediate incarcelation. She remained 
in confinement twelve days, during which time 
she gave magnificent entertamments, and paid 
the debts of the poorer prisoners, till the vice- 
roy, who wasa good tempered man, gave up 
the contest, and set her at hberty without 
carrying his point. The most successful ex- 
pedient to ensure her singing was found to be 
the prevailing on her favourite admirer to place 
himself in a conspicuous part of the theatre, 
when she would generally address her airs to 
him, and exert herself to the utmost. She 
amassed great wealth, although by no means of 
amercenary disposition , the principal source of 
her nches bemg the bounty of the emperor of 
Germany, who was much attached to her, but 
at length bamished her from Vienna, on account 
of the continual broils, occasioned as much by 
her intriguing spint, as by the influence of her 
personal charms. ‘Ihe time of her decease 1s 
uncertain. Buog. Dict. of Mus. 
GABRINI (see a 
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GADBURY (Joun) a writer of consider- 
able notonety on the fanciful science of astro 
logy, m the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. He was a native of Oxfordshure, and 
probably of low origin, as he served an appren- 
ticeship to a tmlor. He afterwards became 
the pupil or assistant of Walliam Lilly the 
fortune teller, the Sidrophel of Butler, and in 
imitation of his master, he published astrology 
cal almanacks and other works relating to 
similar subjects, one of which 1s entitled ‘<‘ A 
Discourse ofthe Natures and Lffects of Comets, 
asthey are philosophically, historically, and 
astrologically considered,” London, 1660. 
Bemg a Romancatholic, he was arrested during 
the commotions excited by Llitus Oates and his 
accomplices, in the reign of Charles II, on 
account of some observations 1n Ins almanachs 
Ihe period of his death 13 uncertain , but he 1s 
said to have permshed by shipwreck, in a 
voyage to Jamawa. Partridge, a brother 
astrologer, pubhsbed in 16093, a work entitled 
‘‘ The Black Lifeof John Gadbury.—Granger s 
Bug Hist of Eng. 

GADDESDEIN or GATESDEN (Joun or) 
an Fnghsh physician, in high repute in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. He was 
an ecclesiastic, and was physician to king } d- 
ward II. His treatise on medicine, entitled 
‘‘ Rosa Anglia 18 curious for the informa 
tion it affoids relative to the state of science 
and practice at the period when it was written. 
Gaddesdcn says that he cured one of the royal 
chiidien of the small pox, by wrapping him in 
scarlet cloth and hanging scarlet curtains round 
the bed As a remedy for epilepsy, he advises 
the patient to be carned to church to hear 
mass four times during the ember weeks, and 
afterwards to suspend round his neck a scroll 
inscribed with a verse from the gospel of the 
day. Let it appears that this superstiuous 
practationer was acquainted with the method 
of rendering salt water fresh by distillation , a 
process supposed to have been a modern dis- 
covery —Hutchinson’s Bog. Med. Clutterbuck s 
Hist of Hertfordshive, vol 1. 

GAFFARLLL (James) a learned rabbi- 
nical writer, was born at Mannes in Provence 
about 1601, and was educated at the university 
of Apt. He apphed himself to studying the 
Hebrew language and rabbinical learning, and 
being much pleased with the mysterious doc- 
trines of the Cabala, atthe age of twenty tno 
he wrote a volume in their defence, eutitled 
‘‘ Abdita divine Cabala mysteria,” &c. He 
was appointed by cardinal Richelieu his hbra- 
Tian, and sent imto Italy to collect the best 
pmnted books and manuscripts that could be 
found. In 1633 he was at Venice, being at 
that tame doctor of divinity and canon law, 
prothonotary of the apostolic see, and com- 
mendatory prio: of St Giles s. On his return 
home, he was employed by the cardinal in Ins 
project for bringing back all the protestants to 
the Romish church, and to that end was autho- 
rized to preach in Dauphine agaist the doc- 
trine of purgatory. He died at Sigonce, of 
which place he was then abbot, in 16081. Ihis 
works are very numerous, and show him to 
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have been a man of great sng ane subtle 
genius, but very credulous. e follow- 
ing are the principal —‘‘ Unheard-of Cunosi- 
ties,’’ translated into English by Chilmead , 
‘“< Rabbi Llea de fine mundi, Latane vergua, 
cum notis,’” ‘‘ Un traité de la Poudre de 
Sympathies et des Talismans ,” ‘‘ De musica 
Hebreorum stuvenda Ihbellus,”’” &c. &c.— 
Morert 

GAFORY or GAFFURIUS (Francurinus) 
an eminent Itahan composer and writer on the 
science of music, who flourished in the fifteenth 
century. He was born at Lodi in the Milanese, 
about the year 1451, and became professor ot 
music successively at Verona, Genoa, Naples, 
and Milan, mn which latter capital especially he 
was held in high esteem He pubhshed in 1480 
an abridgment of Boethius, under the title 
of ‘© Lheorum Opus Musice Discuphnr, ’ 
printed at Naples, a treatise on the manage- 
ment of the voice, called ‘* Practica Musice 
utriusque Cantus,” Malan, 1496, a series of 
lectures read by him at Cremona, Lodi, and 
other Itahan towns, under the tithe of ‘* Ange 
hcum et Divinum Opus Musice,’’ Milan, 
108 , and ‘* De Ilarmonra Musicorum Instru- 
mentorum,’’ Malan, 1918, m which latter work 
he gives a synopsis of the doctrines of such of 
the Greek musical writers as had come to his 
hands. His woiks made their way over the 
whole of Lurope, and most of the compositions 
of the sixteenth century are formed acconding 
to the rules therein laid down ‘His death took 
poe about the year 1921.—Burney s Hist of 

lus. 

GAGE (Tomas) an ecclesiastic, said by 
some to have been a native of Ireland, while 
by others the county of Surrey has been as- 
signed as the place of lis nativity. Travelling 
into Spain, he assumed the tonsure in a con- 
vent of Dominican monks, whence he was 
sent in tLe capacity of a missionary to the Phi- 
lippines in 1625. He however went to Mexico, 
and remained in that country tll 1637, when 
he came to England, and settled in this coun- 
try in the enjoyment of considerable property 
which he had acquired in his travels, Having 
abjured the Romish church, he obtamed the 
living of Deal in Kent, and in 1642 published 
his recantation sermon. He was aiso the au- 
thor of a controversial tract, entitled “ A Duel 
between a Jesuit and a Domunican,’’ 4to, and 
‘* A Survey of the West Indies.’ Ins lust 
woik, which was frst printed in 16051, was in 
1676 tianslated into the French language by 
order of Colbert. Ihe time of Gage’s death 
is uncertain.—Atken s G. Buog. Dict. 

GAGER (Wirtr4am) a dramatist of the six- 
teenth century, autho: of two Latin tragedies, 
entitled ‘* Ulysses redux,’’ and ‘‘ Meleager,” 
and a comedy, called ‘* Rivales.””?’ He was 
educated at Westminster, whence he removed 
to Chnistchurch, Oxford, on the foundation, in 
1574. Here he applied himself tothe study of 
the civil law,in which he graduated, and after- 
wards obtained the vicar-gereralship to the 
diocese of Liy. A curious controversy was 
carned on between him and a writer namerl 
Heale, on the subject of the mght of husbands 
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to beat their wives. He also wrote against 
Dr Reynolds, respecung the lawfulness of 
theatrical amusements.— Big. Dram. 
GAGNILR (Joun) an emiment orentalst, 
who was a native of Paris, where he was edu- 
cated, and entering into holy orders, became a 
canon in the church of St. Genevieve. Enter- 
taining doubts relative to the Roman catholic 
doctrines, he emgrated to kngland, where his 
learning procured him the countenance of 
archbishop Sharp, the lord chancellor Maccles- 
field, and others. He was admitted MA, at 
Cambridge, and subsequently at Oxford, in 
which latter university he took up his abode, 
supporting himself chiefly by teaching Hebrew. 
In 1706 he published Joseph Ben Gorion’s 
Wistory of the Jews, in Hebrew, with a Latin 
translation and notes, 4to In 1717 he began 
to give lectures on the Arabic language, and 
he published a treatise on the small pox, trans- 
lated from the works of Rhazes, an Arabian 
physiaan He also produced two valuable 
works relative to the early history of Maho 
metism, ‘‘ Ismael Abulfeda de Vita et Rebus 
gestis Mohammedis &c. Latime vertit, Pre 
fatione et Notis aillustravit Joh. Gagnier,’ 
Oxon. 1723, folio , and ‘‘ La Vie de Mahomet, 
traduite et compilée de l’Alcoran, des I radi- 
tions authentiques de la Sonna, et des meil- 
leurs Auteurs Arabes,’’ 1730, three volumes, 


12mo. Gagmer died in 1740.—Chalmers s 
Bug. Dict. Aikan’s Gen. Bog. Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 


GAGUIN (Rosir1) a native of Colines, 
near Amiens, eminent asa diplomatist under 
Charles VIIT and Louis X11, both which mo- 
narchs employed him on various missions to 
different Curopean courts. He received the 
plncipal part of his education at Paris, wheie 
he was appointed keeper of the Royal I ibrary, 
and published a lustory, ‘‘ De Gestis Franco- 
rum,’’ in eleven books, printed at Lyons in 
1524, foho. This work contains the history of 
affairs from the commencement of the thirteenth 
to the close of the fifteenth century. [lis death 
took place 1n 1501 at an advanced age.— Nouv. 
Dect. Hist. 

GAILLARD (Gasrret Henry)a French 
historian, member of the old French academy, 
of that of inscriptions, and belles-lettres, and 
of the third class of the institute, was born at 
Ostel near Soissous, 1n 1728, and died at St 
Yirmin near Chantilly in 1806 He was the 
author of ‘* Poetique Frangowe,’’ 2 vols. , 
Histoue de Francois I, 7 vols. 12mo, ‘ Tfis- 
torre de Mane de Bourgogne,’’ 12mo, “* His- 
toire des Rivalites de la France et de I’ Angle- 
terre ,’”’ ‘* Histoire de Charlemagne ,”’ ‘* Rheto 
rique Francoise ,”’ ‘‘ Parallele des quatre Llec- 
tre de Sophocle, d’Euripide, de Crebuillon, et 
de Voltaire ,” ‘* bloge historique sur M. Ma- 
lesherbes ,”’ ‘‘ Observations sur 1’Histoure de 
france, de Messrs. Velly, Villaret, et Gar. 
nier,”’ 4 vols. 12mo.— Dict. Hist. 

GAILLARD (Jonn Ernest) the son of a 
barber of Zell, born 1n 1687. He was a pupil 
first of Marichal and afterwards of the cele- 
brated Farinelh. Entering the service of 
George Prince of Denmark, on the mamiage of 
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his royal patron with queen Anne, he folloned 
in his suite to England, where he succeeded 
Batusta Draghi as chapel-master to the queen 
dowager Catherme. Ihe whole musical world 
bemg at this tme orcuped with the nvalry 
between Handel and Buononcin, the merits of 
Gaillard, though great, were comparatively 
unnoticed. He therefore entered into an en- 
vagement with Rich, then manager of the 
theatre in Lincoln’s innFields,and composed the 
music to most of those mixed pieces, half opera 
half pantomime, with which he entertained the 
town. Among these, the greatest notice was 
attracted by the ‘* Necromancer, or Harlequin 
Faustus,’’ and ‘‘ The Royal Chace, or Merhin’s 
Cave ,”’1n which Beard first recommended him- 
self tothe public by singing, for some hundred 
nights, a favourite song by Gaillard, com- 
mencing ‘ With early horn.’? ‘This, which 
was the most popular, was also one of the 
latest of his compositions, as he died early in 
the year 1749, Jeaving behind Iim an unfi- 
nished opera on the story of Orestes and Py- 
lades, and a valuable collection of scores, &c. 
in his own hand wnting His music to the 
tragedy of Gidipus (which had before been set 
by Purcel) was never pmnted, but 18 now in 
the library of the Academy of Ancient Music. 
—Biog. Dict. of Mus 

GAIMAR or GAIMARD (Grorrrey) an 
Anglo Norman troubadour or minstrel, of the 
twelfth century. Heis supposed to have been 
a native of Lower Normandy, and between 
the years 1142 and 1145, he composed in 
octo-syllabic veise, a romantic chronicle of the 
Anglo Saxon kings, founded on Saxon and 
Welsh documents —_1 his curious poem 18 stall 
extant among the MSS in the Bntish Museum 
M. de la Rue, professor of history at ( aen, has 
published an interesting extract from tus piece, 
describing the feats of dexterity, by the exh- 
bition of which, before the two armes at the 
battle of Hastings, 1 aillefer, the bard o1 jonge- 
leur of William the Norman, astonished and 
perhaps daunted the Enghsh sojdiers, who, as 
the poet informs us, asciibed the juggle1’s skill 
to enchantment.—Archeologra, vol xu. 

GAINSBOROUGH (I Homas) a celebrated 
Enghsh landscape pamter. He was born in 
17907, at Sudbury im Suffolk, where Ins father 
was a clothier, but in such circumstances as 
prevented him from bestowing on his son the 
advantages of education. He consequently 
owed to native genius and spontaneous st idy 
that great eminence which he attaaned mn his 
art. He used to ramble in the woods, and 
employ himself in sketching the scenery around 
him. At length his talents having attracted 
observation, he was sent to London for im- 
provement. ‘lhere heis said to have practised 
modelling figure» of animals with great success. 
He also made ornamental drawings for an en- 
graver, and painted small landscapes for sale. 
Prudence however, rather than inclination, in- 
duced him to engage mm portrait pamting, by 
which means he supported himself for some 
time in the metropohs, and then marned and 
removed to Ipswich. Thence he went to Bath, 
where he attained high reputation, and at 
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length, in 1774, he settled in London, and sup. 
ported till his death the character of almost 
unrivalled excellence in the department of his 
profession, which he chiefly cultivated. He 
was also much employed as a painter of por- 
traits, ana those of the king and othcrs of the 
royal fanuly were among the works which he 
executed. Je died of a cancer in the neck, 
August 2, 1788, and was interred in the church- 
yard of Kew. The landscapes of Gainsbo- 
rough are distinguished for ‘ a portrait le 
representation of naturc,’ uniting the brillancy 
of Claude with the precision and simplicity of 
Ruysdael and others of the Flemish school. 
‘lus artist was much cstcemed by sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who thus notices him in one of lus 
Academical J)iscourses ‘‘ If ever this nation 
should produce genius sufficient to acquire to 
us the honourable distincuion of the Englsh 
school, the name of Gunsborough will he 
transmitted to posterity, im the history of the 
art, among the very fist of that sing name.” 
He had also extraordinary talents for music, 
though accompanied by a capricious love of 
change in the instruments on which he prac- 
tised and he displayed, both in his letters and 
conversation, eansiicrile taste and ability, 
though uncultivated.—One of hie brothers, a 
dissenting minister at Henley upon-1 hames, 
Was an ingenious mechanic, and his nephew, 
Gaixsporoucn Dvupoxr, distinguished him 
self as an artist, but died in 1797, at the early 
age of thirty.— Ann. Reg. Life of Gainsbo: ough 
by Thichness. 

GALATEO (Antony ) an Italian physician 
and miscellaneous writer of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. He was a native of the 
territory of Otranto, and studicd medicine at 
Ferrara, where he took his doctor’s degree in 
that faculty. He settled at Naplcs, and was 
appointed physician to the king. Ihe aur of 
that city proving prejudicial to his health, he 
removed to Gallipoh, and afterwardsto Lecce, 
at which place he founded an academy, on the 
model of that of Naples, to which he belonged. 
He died im 1516, aged seventy-two. His 
principal work 1s a treatise, ‘‘ De Situ Iapy 
giz,’ to which 19 added a descnption of 
the aity of Galhpoli, containing much curious 
2nformation relating to geography and civil and 
and natural Justory. Among his other pro 
ductions are ‘‘ De Situ Flementorum ,’ ‘ De 
Situ Verrarum ,” ‘* De Man et Aquis ,” and 
a tract on the Expedition of the Turks against 
Otranto in 1480 —Morer:t. Turaboschi. 
* GALE (Joun) an eminent nonconformist 
divine of the anti-padobaptist persuasion, in 
the eighteenth century. He was born in Lon 
don, and pursued his studies at Leyden, where 
he took the degrees of master of arts and doc 
tor of philosopliy at the age of mmeteen. He 
then went to Amsterdam, and formed an ac- 
quaintance with Lamborch and Le Clerc. Ke 
turning to London, he distinguished himself 
by writing ‘‘ Reflections on Wall’s History of 
Infant Baptism, in several Letters to a Fnend,” 
which, after being circulated for some time 1n 
manuscript, were at length published in 1711, 
Bvo, About 1715 he became pastor of a bap- 
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tist congregation an the metropolis, in which 
situation he continued till jus death in 1721. 
J): Gale was pieparing an answer to Walls 
Defence of his Hhstory of Infant Baptism at 
the time of his decease , and he 1s also suid t> 
have contemplated the publication of an I ng- 
lish Translation of the Septuagint, according 
to the edition of Dr. Grabe and other literary 
labours , for which he appears to have been 
well qualified by lis talents and acquirements. 
Four volumes of his sermons hhewise appeared 
ina = posthumous publicationx—Brog. Brit. 
Atkins G. Bug 

GALE (luropnicts) a learned divine, who 
wis a native of Kings Leignton in Devon- 
shure, of which place his father was vicar. In 
1047 he became a student of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
MA. an 1652, having previously been chosen 
to a fellowship. While at the university he 
formed the plan of his work, entitled ‘* lhe 
Court of the Gentiles,’’ intended to dcmon- 
strate that not only the theology, but also the 
philosophy and philology of the Pazans were 
denved from the Bible. In 1607 he becamea 
preache: at Winchester, among the independ- 
ents, from which situation he was ejected in 
consequence of the Actof Uniformity in 1607. 
He was then received into the family of lord 
Wharton, as tuto: to Ins two sons, whom he 
accompanied to Cuen i Normandy, where he 
became intimate with Bochart and other 
learned foreisnezs. In 1665 he returned with 
his pupils to England, and soon after re moved 
to London, where he narrowly escaped sutici- 
ing an irreparable loss, thiouyh the great fire 
In the city, which destroyed the house of a 
friend, im whose custody he had left his 
Manuscript collections, previously to his jour- 
ney to Fiance. ‘Lhese however were acci- 
dentally preserved from the conflagration , 
and in 1659 he published the first part of his 
‘* Court of the Gentiles ,’’ the second appeared 
In 1071, and the urd and fourth m 1677. 
Uhe whole was speedily translated into Latin, 
and the work became known and valued, not 
only in Fngland bat on the continent. Mr 
Gale became minister of a dissenting congrega- 
tion in Holborn, but he resided cluefly at 
Newington, where he conducted a seminary 
for the education of youth. He died in 1678, 
in the fiftieth year of his age. Besides his 
great work, he was the author of ‘© Philosophia 
Generals, in duas partes distermmata,” 8vo, 
““ Idea Jheologie tam contemplative quam 
active, ad formam 8. Scrpture delmeata,”’ 
8vo, ‘The Anatomy of Infidehty,” 8vo, &c. 
—Tind, 

GALE (fuomas) an English divine, critic, 
and antiquary of distinguished erudition in the 
seventeenth century. He was born at Scruton 
ain Yorkshire, mn 1636, and received his educa- 
tion at Westminster school and King’s college, 
Cambridge. Ile took the degree of BA. in 
1658, and that of MA.1n 1662. His reputa- 
tion as a classical scholar procured him the 
regius professorship of the Greek Janguage in 
the university 1n 1660, and in 1671 he pub- 
lished a collection cf the ancient mythological 
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vuriters, entitled ‘© Opuscula My tholugica, 
I tnca et Physica, Grace et | atine,” 810. He 
was chosen head-master of St Paul’s school in 
J-ondon, 12 1672. and in 1676 he obtained a 
eae ae im the cathedral of the metropolis, 
1aving the preceding year accumulated the 
degrees of BD. and DD. at Cambndge. In 
1677 he was elected FRS. and afterwards 
became one of the counal, and in 1685 was 
chosen honorary secretary. About 1097 he 
presented to the lhbrary of Trimity college, 
Cambnidge, a number of cunous Arabic manu- 
scripts, and the same year he was preferred to 
the deanery of York. Ile died im that city in 
1702. Among his publications are editions 
of the works of Herodotus, ( 1cero, and se- 
veral other ancient writers, of some of the 
Enghsh mon*stic historians, and the Psal- 
ter, in Greek and Latm, from the Alex- 
andrine MS. <A volume of his Sermons was 
pubhshed by Ins son, after his death , and 
also an edition of the British Jtinerary of An- 
toninus, with a Commentary. Dr Gale carned 
on a literary correspondence with Malbuillon, 
Baluze, Grivius, Huct, and other eminent 
scholars abroad, by whom his learning and 
abilities were highly estimated. He contn 

buted to the Philosophical Transactions some 
papers on archzolozy.—Gaixt (RocGir) a 
learned antiquary, eldest son of the preceding. 
He was born in 16072, and studied at Liinity 
college, Cambiidge , of which he was chosen 
a fellow in 1697. He had an estate at Scruton 
in Yorkshire, and served in three parhaments 
us member for the borough of North Allerton , 
and he was also acommussioner of stamps, and 
subse quently a commissionerof excise, which lat 

tet situation he lostin 173. He belonged to the 
Royal Souety and the Socicty of Antiquaries, 
and was a vice-president and treasurer of the 
last mentioned learned association. He died 
mi7tt, le published “ Ihe Knowledge of 
Medals,” 8.0, a transiation from the }rench 
of Joubert, ‘* Registrum [lonors de Rich- 
mond,” 1722, folio, ‘‘ A Discourse on the four 
Roman Ways im Biitain,’ printed in the sixth 
volume of Lelands Histo1y , papers in the 
Archaolona, &c. His manuscripts, anda ca 

binct of Roman coins which he collected, are 
preserved at Lrinity college, Cambridge, to 
Which he left them at Ins death —Gare 
(Samustt) brother of the foregoing, was born 
in J ondon in 1682, and educated at St Paul’s 
school, under his father. Ife held a situation 
in the Custom-house , and having a taste for 
archzological researches, he became one of 
the fellows of the Society of Antiquaries on its 
incorporation. Lesides essays im the Archzo- 
logia and Bibliotheca ‘lopographica Bmtan- 
nica, he pubhshed ‘‘ A History of Winchester 
Cathedral,’”’ begun by Henry earl of Clarendon 
Hie died an 1754.—Buog. Bret. Nichols’s Lit. 
Anec. 

GALEN or CLAUDIUS GALENUS, one 
of the most celebrated physicians of antiquity. 
i§e was born at Pergamus in Asia, AD. 131, 
and was the son of Nicon, an architect, who 
Was possessed of an ample fortune. Lhe edu- 
Cation of Galen was hhberal and extensive. 
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After stydying philosophy, astronomy, geo- 
metry, and general literature, he turned his 
attention particularly to medicine and surgery. 
In pursuit of knowledge, he visited Smyrna, 
Connth, Alexandna, and in hs thirty-eighth 
year returned to Pergamus, where he under 
took the care of the pubhce gladiators , an oc- 
cupation wluch furnished him with opportum- 
ties for making many surgical experiments, and 
adding to the stock of his professional know- 
ledge. He first went to Rome about his thirty- 
third year, and obtained great reputation. A 
pestilence induced him to return to his native 
country, whence he was recalled by an espe- 
cial mandate of the emperors Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Verus, the former of whom, on 
quitting Rkome to make war on the Germans, 
conhded to Galen the care of the health of his 
son Commodus. Of the remaining part of the 
life of this famous practitioner nothing certain 
is known, but itis probable that he aed at 
Rome, 1m the reign of Severus. Ihe wntings 
of Galen were eaceedingly numerous, and 
though many are Icst, those which are extant 
compose a voluminous body of practical and 
theoretical medicine. fLhough he attended 
more to anatomy than most of his predecessors, 
it does not appear that he ever dissected hu- 
man bodies, his anatomical descriptions being 
often obviously drawn from the inspection 
of brute animals. One of his best works 1s 
his “* De Usu Partium,” in seventeen books. 
Several editions of his works have appeared in 
a T atin translation , but the only complete col- 
lection in the original language 1s that of Char- 
tier, Greek and I atin, Paris, 1600.— Ma ert. 
Adlie’s G@ Brg. Flutchinson s Buz. Med. 
GALLSINI (Pirer) in Latin Galesi- 
ning, apostolical prothonotary under popes 
Gregory AIII and Siatus \V, was a native of 
NIhlan. He took great pains in ilustrating and 
correcting the Roman Martyrology, which was 
published in 1977, under the patronage of St 
Charles Borromeo, with this title, ‘* A Mar- 
tyrology adapted to the use of the Church of 
Rome, for all the Days in the Year” Ihe 
work however was not approved by the Roman 
censors, Who thought it too long to be recited 
in the canonical office. He was also the au- 
thor of ‘* The lives of the Saints that are men- 
tioned in the Church of Milan,” 1582, “A 
Commentary upon the Pentateuch,’” 1587 , 
“‘ [heatium Pontficale,’”’ or a history of the 
popes , ‘‘ Notes upon the Greck Text of the 
LXX,” 1507 , taanslations from the Greek into 
Latin of some ‘* Discourses of St Gregory 
Nyssen,” and ‘‘ Theodoret ,’’ the histones os 
‘* Sulpitius Severus,” and of ‘‘ Aimon of Hal- 
berstadt,”” &c. &c.—Dupin. More. 
GALIANI (Firpinanp) an Itahan abbé, 
celebrated for his wit and writings, was born 11 
the year 1728, at Clnet: in the kingdom of 
Naples, where his father, a nobleman, was 
assessor of the royal court of justice. He was 
educated under the care of his uncle, the arch- 
bishop of Tarento, and apphed to the study ot 
the law. A humorous collecuon of verses on 
the death of the public executioner, in ridicule 
of the custom of thus celebratung the death of 
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eminent persons by the academy Degh Emuh, 
first made him known asawriter. Ihis was 
not long after followed by his celebrated work, 
‘‘ Trattata della Moneta,” which was published 
an the year 1750. He soon after, by the desire 
of pope Benedict XIV, undertook a collection 
of specimens of the various matter thrown up 
by Mount Vesuvius, a catalogue of which was 
published m 1772. ‘Thiscollection he sent to 
the pope, and on one of the boxes was inscribed, 
‘* Beatissime Pater fac ut lapides isti panes 
fiant.”—‘‘ Holy father, command that these 
stones be made bread ,”’ which the pope virtually 
attended to, by giving him a hving of 400 ducats 
perannum. In 179 he wasappomted secretary 
to the Trench embassy, and soon took a lead 
among the wits aud eminent men of Pans. 
Duming his re-idence in France, he composed— 
*« Annotations upon Horace,” and ‘* Dialogues 
on theCorn Lrade,’” written in opposition to the 
policy of the free exportation of corn, then re- 
cently adopted with a view to encourage agni ul- 
ture. On his ieturn to Naples in 1779, he 
kept up a correspondence with the most distin- 
guished men of France , and thei manuscript 
letters form nine thick volumes in 4to. He died, 
loaded with honours and offices, and posscssed 
of very general esteem, onthe 30th Oct. 1787, 
in his hity-ninth ycar. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he is the author of treatises 
** On the innate propensities or inclinations of 
men, or, the principles of the Laws of Nature 
and Nations, deduced from the Poems of 
Horace ,’”’ ** On the Duties of Princes to other 
belligerent powers,” and “On the Neapolitan 
dialect.”,— Now. Dict. Hist. 

GALILEI (Gari1L0) a celebrated philoso- 
pher, mathematician, and astronomer, was 
the son of Vincenzo Gahilei, a Florentine noble 
and a man of letters, not unshilled in the ma- 
thematics, but better known by his writings on 
music. Galhleo wi» born at Pisa in 1564 and 
was intended by his father, whose fortune was 
small, to be brought up to physic, but exhuibit- 
ing a great dishhe to that profession, he betook 
himself to the study of mathematics with such 
unwearied diligence, that, in 1689, he was 
chosen mathematical professor in the university 
of Pisa Having heard of the invention of the 
telescope by Jansen, he made one for himself, 
and in consequence was led to the discovery of 
the satellites of Jupiter and many other astio- 
nomical phenomena, which exciting the jea 
lousy and annoyance of the violent Aristote]ians, 
he resigned the char of Pisa im disgust, 
and accepted that of Padua, where he 
remained for cighteen years. In 1011 his 
countrymen becoming movie sensible of his 
great merit, the giand duke of ‘Luscany, Cosmo, 
recalled him to Pisa, and reappointed him pro- 
fessor, with a considerable stipend. He after- 
wards invited him to Florence, where he fell 
under the censure of the anguisitors, for 
asserting the motion of the earth round the 
sun. It will prove an eternal satire both on 
this tnbunal, and the principles on which it 
was instituted, that Gahleo was imprisoned 
antl he abjyured his opinion. Jn 1652 he how- 
ever ventured to publish his ‘‘ Dialogues on 
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the two greatest Systems of the world, the 
Ptolemaic and Coperncan.” In this work he 
adduces the best arguments in favour of each 
system, without deciding the superiority, not 
so cautiously however, but that his opmion in 
favour of that of Copernicus was very obvious. 
Scarcely had this work appeared when the cry 
of heresy was again loudly raised, and in 1633 
he was once mote cited before the inquisito1s at 
Rome, and committed into custody. Being sub- 
sequently brought to trial, he was ordered to 
take an oath no longer to teach or support his 
system, to remain in prison dumng the plea- 
sure of the cardinal inquisitors, and to repeat 
the penitential psalms once a week for three 
years, his dialogues were also censured, pro- 
hibited, and ordered to be burnt. Pope Urban 
VII mitgated this sentence, by confining him 
only im the palace of the Mcdici at Rome, and 
finally to his own country-house 1n the vicinity 
of Florence, where he spent the remainder of 
lis days, visited and esteemed by the most 
distinguished of his countrymen. He sur- 
vived eaght years in this retreat, devoting him- 
self to the perfecting of his telescope , but 
by continual application, and the effects of the 
night air, he became blind three years before 
Ins death, which took place in Jan. 1642, in 
the seventy-eighth year of his ages lo Gahlea 
the world 1s indebted for the discovery of the 
rotation of the sun upon its axis, He also, by 
ascertaming the changing of the spots upon 
the disk of that orb, and the Jills and cavi- 
ties in the moon, showed that there was not 
so great a difference between celestial and sub- 
lunary boches as had been zmagined. He 
rendered no less a service to science by his 
mvestigation of the theory of motion, and 1n 
geometry he invented the trochoid, and in 
mechanics the pendulum, the apphcation of 
which to clocks was reserved for his ingenious 
natural son, Vicenzio. Sle also invented a 
machine by means of whah the Venetians 
rendered their J aguna fluid and navigable , and 
the principles which he Jaid down in regard 
to gravitation, produced the barometer. Lhe 
works of Gahle1 were published after his death, 
in 2 vols, 4to , to whichis to be added a quaito 
volume of his letters, subsequently published 
at Bologna m 1674, and a tiact on the fifth 
book of kuchd, 4to, published by Ins disciple, 
Viviani, at Florence. It 1s to be lamented, 
that many of the papers left behind him were 
burnt, owing to the superstition of an ignorant 
nephew, who deemed them heretical because 
their illustrious author died a prisoner to the 
inquisition, although allowed to reside 1n his 
own house.—Fabiont, Vite Itulorum. Hutton’s 
Math. Dict. 

GALLAND. There were two French 
authors of this name im the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Avucustus, the elder, was a counsellor 
of state and proctor general, for the kingdom 
of Navarre. He collected materials for a his. 
tory of Fiance and Navarre, which were pub- 
lished in one folio volume. He also wrote a 
history of Rochelle , a work on the standards 
and ensigns used by the French monarchs 
from the earliest ages , and a legal treatise on 
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the privilege of exe mption from taxes, 4to. He 
died in 1644.—ANnrTHONY GALLAND, an able 
oriental scholar, was born of humble parentage, 
at Rollo in Picardy, in 1646. Colbert em- 
ployed him to travel on the account of govern- 
ment, and his zeal and industry are evinced hy 
several treatises published by him on his re- 
turn, illustrative of the manners and customs of 
the Mahometan empire and religion. He was 
well versed in antiquarian research, and pub- 
lished a learned treatise on medals and coins , 
but the work by which he 18 principally known 
is his curious collection of Arabic Romances, 
published by him under the title of ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” a work which 
has gone through a vanety of editions mm every 
language of Europe. His other writings are— 
‘““An Account of the Death of Sultan Osman, 
and the Coronation of his Successor ,”’ ‘* A 
‘lreatise on Coffee; and a selection of the 
most approved Aphonsms and Jeux d’Lspuit to 
be found in the works of Oriental authors. M. 
Galland was elected professor of Arabic in the 
university of Pams, and a member of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions. His death took place in 
1715, while he was engaged on a translation of 
the Koran, which he did not live to complete. 
—Morerit. Nouv. Dect. Hist. 

GALLOIS (Joun) a French critic of the 
seventeenth century, who acquired great repu- 
tation as a general scholar, but is chiefly re 
markable for having projected, with M. de 
Sallo, the ‘‘ Journal des S¢cavans,” the frst. 
number of which appeared in 1669. He was_ 
a member of the Academy of Sciences and of | 
the French Academy, hbrarian to the king, 
and professor of Greek in the royal college. 
He died 1n 1707.—Morerr. 

GALLOIS (Jurran Jean Cassar IE) a re- 
cent krench physiologist. He was the son of 
a farmer, and was educated at Caen, where, at 
the commencement of the French Revolution, he 
distinguished himself as a federalist, for which 
he was obliged to fly from Normandy. He 
subsequently studied in one of the medical 
schools of Pans, and graduated as MD. He 
distinguished himself by his physiological re- 
searches, which he detailed in a publication, 
entitled ‘‘ Expenments on the Pminciple of 
Tife, partcularly on that of the Motion of the 
Heart, and the Seat of this Principle.””, Much 
was expected from his farther research, when 
he fell a sacnfice to a fever in 1818.—Med 
Journal. 

GALLUS (Cornetivs) a Roman poet of 
the Augustan age. He was born about 69 BC. 
at Forum Julu, but whether in Gaul or Italy 
is uncertain, as there were places in both coun 
tries anciently thus designated. Jie was inti- 
mate with Virgil, who has inscribed to him 
his tenth Eclogue. Augustus employed lim 
in his war agaist Anthony, and rewarded his 
services with the government of Egypt. ‘This 
elevation proved unfortunate , for being charged 
with peculation and conspiracy, his property 
was confiscated, and he was condemned to 


exile , im consequence of which he put an end | 


to his hfe in his forty-third year. He wiote 
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Lyconis, which were lighly praised by Owd, 
but are no longer extant.—Vossius de Poet. 1 at. 

GALLY (lirnry) an Enghsh divine, was 
born at Beckenham in kent, in 1696 He was 
educated at Cambridge, where he took his de- 
gree of MA. 1n 1721, and the same year was 
chosen lecturer of St Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
and instituted to the rectory of Warenden in 
Buchinghamshire. In1728 he was preferred 
to a prebend in Gloucester cathedral, and two 
years after to one in the cathedral of Norwich. 
In 1732 Dr Gally was presented to the rectory of 
St Giles-in the-Fields, and 1n 1735 was nomi 
nated chaplain in ordinary to the king. Ile 
died 1n 1709. He was the author of “ lwo 
Sermons on the Misery of Man,” 1728, “A 
Sermon preached before the House of Com- 
mons upon the Accession,” a translation of 
‘« The Morals of I heophrastus, with Notes, and 
a Critical Essay on Characteristic Wniting ,” 
** Phe Reasonableness of Church and College 
Fines asserted, &c. ,”’ ‘‘ Some Considerations 
upon Clandestine Marnages ,’”’ “ A Dusserta- 
tion against pronouncing the Greek Language 
according to Accents,’”? &c &c.—Nichols’s 
Lut. Anec. 

GALVANT"(Lewis) an Italian physiologist, 
celebrated as the discoverer of animal elec 
tricity or Galvanism. Fle was born at Bo- 
logna m 1737, and 1n lis youth he was des- 
tined for a monastic hfe, but being persuaded 
to relinquish his views of the cloister, he adopt- 
ed the mediil profession Professor Ga 
leazz1, under whom he studied anatomy, gave 
him his daughter m matriage , and he was 
created publi lecturer in the university of Bo- 
logna, and nominated reader in anatomy to the 
institute in that city. He employed himself 
much im researches concerning comparative 
anatomy, and published in the Memoirs of the 
Institute curious observations on the auditory 
organs of birds and other subjects His repu 
tation as an experimental philosopher was al- 
ready established, when accident led him to 
the discovery which has perpetuated his name. 
His wife labouring under constitutional debi- 
hty, some frogs had been skinned to compose 
arestorative soup for her use , they happened 
to be placed in the laboratory of the professor, 
on the same table with an electiical machine, 
when one of the assistants by chance touching 
with a scalpel the nerves of the leg of a frog 
lying not far from the conductor, the muscles 
of the limb were observed to be immediately 
agitated with strong convulsions. Madame 

alvani, who was present, went and informed 
her husband of this singular phenomenon. He 
repeated the experiment, and ascertained that 
the convulsion occurred only when a spark was 
drawn from the conductor while the scalpel 
touched the nerve. Hus subsequent enquines 
induced him to ascnbe the convulsive motion 
to the influence of a peculiar fluid or principle, 
which he supposed to be secreted by the brain, 
and distributed by the nerves through different 
parts of the body. lo tlns prmuple he gave 
the appellation of animal electricity, and con- 
sidered it as the cause of muscular motion. 


four books of Elegies in honour of fis mistress,; His ideas were devloped mm a publiation, 
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entitled “* \loysu Galvani de Vunibus Plectiza- quired much 1reputition, and a atyied by 
tatisin Motu Muscular: Commentarius,”? 1791, a tasteful writer, “ A Dictionary of fine 
4to. Ihe singularity of thcse phenomena ex Ihoughts.” He died in 1756.—lIhere was 
cited the attention of the cultivators of scence, also another Gamacunes, Puiiip, a doctor of 
not only in Italy, but also in Pngland, France, the Sorbonne, who was born in 1698. He was 
Germany, and other parts of Europe. Subse- appointed professor of theology in the univer- 
quent researches have led to conclusions incon- sity of Pars in 1599, and after discharging th: 
sistent with the hypothesis of Galvani, and duties of his office with gieat credit, and ob- 
animal electricity or Galvanism (as it has been taining the re putation of being one of the able st 
denommated an honour of the discoverer) 1s divines of his time, he died mm 162). He was 
now considered as depending on the operation the author of ‘‘ Commentaries on the Summa 
of the same cause which produces other elec- ‘Theologiz of Aquinas,’’ 1n 2 vols. folio, a work 
trx phenomena. Galvani continued his en- much esteemed by catholics.—Bayle. Morcir. 
quiries, and made experiments on the elec- Nour. Dect. Hist. 
tricity of the torpedo, and on the electromo- GAMBARA (Lorenzo) an Itahan poet of 
tive effects of the contact of different metals , the sixteenth century, was protected by cardi- 
but he did not materially extend the limits of mal Alexander Farnese. His writings were 
his original discovery. On the foundation of much esteemed in his own time, but aie now 
the Cisalpine republic, he refused totahe the httle thought of. Tle was the author of a 
civic oath required by the new constitution, m Latin Poem on Columbus, a Latin Trea- 
consequence of which he was deprived of his tise on Poetry, in wlach he dissuades Chiis- 
official situation. A decree was afterwards tian poets fiom using pagan mythology , some 
passed for his restoration to the professomal eclogues, entitled ‘* Venatoria ,’ and other 
char, but this testimony to his merit preceded pieces. He ditd in 1980.—L0 sboschi. Mo 
but a short time his decease, which occumed 7e2. Suariue Onomast. 
towards the close of the year 1798 — 4drkin s GAMBARA (\ Eronica)an Itahan poetess, 
G. Bus. was boin in 1489, and was the daughter of 
GAMA (Vasco nr) a celebrated navigator. count John Francis Gambara. In 1909 she 
and naval commander, was boin at Sints, a was marned to Giberto, lord of Correggio, 
maritime town in Portugal. He was appointed whom she survived many years, devoting the 
by king Emanuel to command an eapedition rest of her life to the education of her chuil- 
intended to follow up the discoveries on the dren and the cultivation of hterature. In 1528 
eastern coasts of Africa, and the interjacent she went to reside with her brother, who was 
seas to the Last Indies. He set sail accoid- governor of Bologna whire she established a 
ingly in July, 1497, and was four months con- kind of academy, which was frequented by 
tending with contrary winds bc forc he doubled many of the hterati of the Roman court. On 
the Cape of Good Hope Reachin, Melinda, be her return to Correggio, she received as her 
obtained a Mahometan pilot, and in May,1498, guest the emperor Charles V. She dicd in 
arrived at Calicut, and was at first received 1990. Her works were collected and pub- 
ina friendly manner by the zamorin or pruce, Jishcd by Zambani in 1759, wath a hfe of the 
but discovering that a plot was Jad for Ins authoress. Jhey possess much acme and 
destruction, he returned to J urope, and cen- vivacity, and ire far supezor to the mundation 
tered the port of Lisbon in September, 1499. of sonnets at that tame poured forth in Italy.— 
He was creatcd a count, and made admiral of Juub schi. Jtscoes Teo X. Morente. 
the Persian, Indian, and Arabian seas, 1n GAMBOLD (Joun) an ecclesiastic, born 
which capacity he commanded another expe- at Haverfordwest m the early part of the last 
dition, consisting of a fleet of twenty ships. century. In 17 4 he took the degree of Master 
Ile was attacked by an opposing fleet on the of Arts at Christchurch, Oxford, and was about 
part of the zamonn, which was defeated, and four years after presented by archbishop Sec ker 
two prizes captured of great value. His suc- to the living of Stanton Harcomt. Ibis piece 
cees led to the extensive settlLments of the of preferment he resigned in 1748, from mo- 
Portuguese »n India, of which Gama, sent tives of conscience, having become a convert 
out a third time, was made viceroy in 1024. to the opimons of Zinzendorf, an account of 
He died at Cochin m 1525. lhe Lusiad of | whose hfe and character he afterwards pub- 
Camoens, who accompanied Gama, 1s founded hhshed. In 1754 the Moravian fratermty, of 
on the adventure» of lus last voyage.—Aloreri. ‘which he was now become a dipting uished 
Mod. Uni. Hest. member, consecrated him one of their bishops , 
GAMACHES (Sternen Simon) a French in which situation he displayed much activity 
ecclesiastic, was born at Meulan about 1672. until lis death, which took place at his native 
Ile was one of the canons ut the Holy Cross of | town in 1771. We was a man of blameless 
de la Bretonniere, and was chosen member of | morals, deep erudition, and sincere though en- 
the French Academy of Suences. His works} thusiastic piety, and was much beloved for the 
are—-‘‘ Physical Astronomy, &c.,’” 2 vols. amuablencss of his manners and the inoffensive 
4to, “ ‘lhe System of a Christian Philoso- tenor of his life. Whale at Oxford he pub- 
pher ,” ‘“* Ihe System of the Heart,’”? pub- lished in 1740 a sacred drama, having for its 
lished under the assumed name of Clangny ,” subject the martyrdom of St Ignatius, and in 
' Literary and Philosophical Dissertations ,” | 1742 superintended an edition of the Greck Tes- 
*¢ [he Dlegancies of Languaye reduced to their | tament through the Clarendon press. Ata sub- 
Pisuciples,” 1797, 12mo. Jhus last has ac- | sequent period of his life he assisted in trana- 
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lating Crantz’s history of Greenland from the 
Datch, andwas the author of several sermous,es- 
pecially one onthe second Article of the Church 
of England, andof a volume cntitled ‘* Maxims 
and |heological Ideas.’——Nichols’s Lat. Anec. 

GANDON (Jamis) an ingenious English 
architect, who studied his profession under sir 
Wilham Chambers. He was the first who 
gained the gold medal as an architectural prize 
from the Royal Academy, and early acquired 
considerable professional reputation, which 
was much enhaneed by the publication of his 
‘“* Vitruvius Britannicus,’’ 3 vols. follo. Ie 
soon after went to Ireland, where he built the 
Royal Lxchange at Dublin, the portico of the 
house of Lords, the four courts, and other 
hushly esteemed buidings in that capital Te 
was a fellow of the Socx ty of Anuquanes, as 
also of the Royal Insh Academy, and died at 
Canon-brook near Lucan, in 1824, being then 
in his eighty-fifth year.— Month May. 

GANDY (Jamis) an able artist, was born 
ta 1619, and wasa pupil of Vandyck. His 
works possess considerable ment, and some of 
his portraits are very little inferior to Van- 
dyck, either in dignity, expression, or colour- 
mg Hes however almost unknown , being 
taken to Ireland by the old cuke of Ormond, 
and retained in his service, the then unsettled 
state of that country prevented Ins talents 
from recerving due notice. He died at Lreter 
in 1689.—Pilhin ston. 

GANGANTT LI, (see Crrurnr XIV ) 

GARAMOND (Craupr) an cngraver and 
lette: founder, was born at Paris. We first 
distincuished Inmself about 1510, when he 
founded his punting types clear from all 1e- 
mains of the black Ic tter, which he brought to 
such perfectaon as to surpass cvery thing that 
had been done m this way before. All parts 
of I urope were sepphed with his types, which 
were distinguished by his name by way of ex 
ccllence, particululy his smill roman. Hy 
commiind of Francis 1, he founded three spe- 
cies of Gieek types for the use of Robert Ste- 
phens, who printed with them all his beau- 
tuful editions, both of the New lestament and 
scveral Greek authors. He died .n 1961.— 
Morera. 

GARASSE (Trancts) a French jesuit, 
noted forthe violence and scurmility of his con- 
troversial wntings, was born at Angoulcme in 
the year 1583. He entered the Jesuits’ col- 
lege at the age of fifteen, and during his novi- 
ciate published a defence of his orda1, which, 
without being devoid of wit, was still more 
distinguished for asperity arfa buffoonry. He 
followed this publication up with many more 
in a similar stra, and on taking orders 
became a very popular preacher. In 1623 he 
ventured on the production of a larger work, 
entitled “* [he curious Doctrine of Wits, or 
Pretenders to Wat of this Age, &c. refuted by 
Father Garasse, of the Order of Jesus,” 4to 
This production, with a vein of wit, was so 
de‘ective im respect to accuracy, judgment, and 
ar,umentation, as to produce considerable 
animadveision , nor was he more fortunate in 
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Truths of the Chnstian Religion,” which was 
not only severely expoard by the abbé de Nt 
Cyran, but provoked a formal censure from the 
Sorbonne. The jesuits thought fit to yield to 
the storm, and banished him to one of the 
houses of their order at Poitiers, where he 
caught the plague durimg a charitable attend- 
anre on the infected, and died in 1631 at the 
aze of forty sixx—Bayle. Morert. 

GARCIAS-LASSO or GARCILASSO pe 
ra Vics an eminent Spanish poet, was born 
at Toledo m 1503, being the younger son ofa 
nobleman, %ho had been employed on sume 
important negouiations. He was ealy distin- 
guished for his wit and fancy, and adopting the 
poetical principles of his fmnend Boscan, who 
rejected the ancient maxims, and substituted 
others borrowed from Italy, was a principal 
instrument in rendering them popular. His 
works, which are contained in a small volume, 
consist principally of pastorals , 1n which his 
chicf excellence 1s a tendeiness that 1s still 
more beauufully displayed in his sonnets. His 
classi al taste ke pt him clear from the bombast 
of lis countrymen, but his learning and judg- 
ment were superior to his gemus. Garcilasso 
followed the profession of arms, and attended 
Charles Vm many of his ¢xpeditions, in one 
of which he lost Ins hfe in 136, at the early 
age of thirty-three. — Another GarcILasso DE 
1. Vrca, a native of Peru, composed a Spa- 
mish History of Florida and of Pcruu—Morer. 
Monthly Mag Oct. 1796. 

GARRARD or GIRARDS (Mann) a 
Flemish painter, was born at Biugesin 1 961. He 
came to T ngland soon afte: 1980, and remained 
here until Ins death, which happened m 1635. 
Ife painted history, landscape, architecture, 
and portraits. Wiis works are numerous, but 
possessing no peculiar mark, are not easily 
hnown. ITfis procession of queen Fhizabeth to 
Hunsdon house, has been engraved by Vertue. 
His execution is neat, but his flesh-colours are 
thin and light, possessing rather a blueish 
tinge —JVVulpole’s Anecdi tes. 

GARDIN (Arrxavptr) an emiment bo- 
tamistand zoologist, born m Scotland in 1730, 
and educated at the university of Ldinburgh. 
He went to America, and scttled as a physician 
at Charlestown in South Carolina, in 1752. 
From his first arnval m the country he en- 
gaged in botanical researches, and becoming 
dissatisfied with the system of Tournefort, then 
followed by most naturalists, he opened a cor- 
respondence with the celebrated Linnzus in 
175>. Soon after he obtained the Plilosophia 
Botanica, the Systema Nature, and some 
other works of the Swedish botamst, which 
greatly assisted him in his enquines. His la- 
bours were directed to the discovery and verifi- 
cation of new species among the animal and 
vegetable tribes of Noith America, m1 which 
he was very successful. 10 his exertions Lin 
nzeus was indebted, particularly for a know- 
ledge of the imsects and fishes of Carolina; 
among which 1s the Siren lacertina, a moat 
curious animal, resembling both a hzard and a 
fish. After aresidence of nearly twenty years 
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in consequence of the poltical commotions 
which preceded the Amencan war. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society 1n 1775 , 
but was not admitted until ten years after. 
From that period he resided in London, where 
he ched Apnl 15, 1791. Dr Garden pub- 
dished ** An Account of the Gymnotus Elec- 
tricus, or Electrical Eel,’’ in the Plnlosophical 
‘Lransacuons, and some other detached papers, 
but produced no separate work.— Rees’s Cyclop. 

GARDEN (Francis) lord Gardenstone, a 
Scottish lawyer of eminence, born in 1721 at 
kedinburgh, and educated in the university of 
that capital. Having practised with great re- 
putation as an advocate, he was in 1764 ap-. 
pointed solicitor to the hing, and soon after 
raised to the digmity of a judge, when he took, 
agrerably to the custom of the Scottish bench, 
the title by which he 1s now most commonly 
known. A volume of miscellaneous pieces m 
verse and prose, and two more, entitled ‘ I'ra- 
velling Memoranda,”’ were published by him 
anonymously, and after his death a posthu- 
tous volume was added to the latter work. 
He died in 1793 —Memoirrs prefixed to Posthu- 
mous Volume of his Works. 

GARDINLR (Jamis) an officer of distin- 
guished ment in the reign of George Il. He 
was born 1n 1688 at Carden, Linlithgow shire, 
aud made the army his profession at the early age 
of fourteen, when he obtamed a commission 1n 
the Dutch service. He afterwards commanded 
a company among the English troops at the 
battle of Ramullhies, and rose to the rank of 
heutenant colonel. On the breaking out of 
the Scottish rebellion of 1745, Gardiner, who 
then commanded a regiment of dragoons, fell 
at the head of his men, in the action fought at 
Preston Pans, on the 2ist of September in 
that year, being cut down by a blow from a 
Lochaber axe, in sight of his own house. A 
singular story 15 told of his sudden conversion 
from a licentious course of life by the accidental 
perusal of a Calvinistic treatise, entitled ‘ Hea- 
ventaken byStoim.”’ He 18 also said to have re- 
ceived a supernatural intimation of his own ap- 
proaching death. It 13 remarkable that three 
of his nearest relations, including his father, 
were hulled, like himself, in action.—Life by 
Doddridye 

GARDINER (Srrpnen) an English pre- 
late in the reigns of Henry Vill, kdward VI, 
and queen Mary. He was the natural son of 
Lionel Woodville, bishop of Salisbury, brother 
to the lady Lhzabeth Woodville, who, as the 
widow of «ar John Grey, captivated the affec- 
uens of Kdward IV, and became his queen. 
Gardiner was born 1n 1483 at St kdmund's 
Bury, Suffolk, and receiwwed Lis cducation at 
Innity hall, Cambmdge, where he distin. 
guished humsclf by his progress in the study of 
the canon and civil law, the classics, and theo- 
logy. In 1520 he succeeded to the headship 
of the seciety to which he belonged, but soon 
after quitted the university, and attached him- 
self to the Howard family, which he again 
quitted, a favourable opportumity occurring of 
impratiating himself with Wolsey, then fast 
rissng into power. In the service of this 
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prefate he proved himself an active agent as 
well as an able secretary, and soo ranked 
ligh in the favour of his master, and conse- 
quently mn that of the court. In 1527 Ins 
talents and address pointed him out a proper 
person to be entrusted with the negociation 
then going on at the papal court respecting 
the king » divorce from Catherine of Arragon, 
and although unsuccessful 1n his massion, his 
exertions were not the less appreciated, being 
rewarded with the archdeaconries of Norwich 
and Leicester 1n succession, and the appoint- 
ment of secretary of state His devotion to 
the king now got the better of us allegiance as 
churchman to the pope, and he not only did 
all in his power to facilitate his designs with 
respect to the queen, whose divoice he signed, 
but on Henry s abjuring the supremacy of the 
pontiff, and declaring himself head of the 
church, he was warmly supported by Gar- 
diner, newly created bishop of Winchester. 
Che first proof of his acquiescence in and ap- 
probation of this measure, was a treatise writ- 
ten by him in its favour, entatled “ De vera 
Obedientid.”” ‘Lhe bishop continued to enjoy 
the full sunshine of court favour till his capii- 
cious master, taking a disgust at queen Cathe- 
rine Parr, consulted with nm on the easiest 
method of getting md of her, and acquiesced 
in a plan, the leading feature of which was the 
exhibition of articles against her on a charge 
of heresy ‘The design had proceeded so far 
that officers were already summoned for the 
purpose of arresting her, when the queen, 1n 
a personal interview with her husband, had 
address enough to turn the tables on the 
bishop, to re-establish herself in the king’s 
favour, and to plunge him, whom she sus- 
pected of being a principal adversary, 1n a state 
of disgrace from which he never emerged 
during the hfe of Henry. Wath his imme- 
diate successor he stood in a light stall more 
unfavourable , his contnued opposition to the 
doctrines of the reformed church, and their es- 
tablishment as the national religion, bringing 
on lnm the full weight of the displeasure of 
the prevailing party, who succeeded im in- 
ducing the young monarch to commit him to 
the tower, with a sentence of deprivation from 
his diocese. On the accession of Mary how- 
ever, lns star was again in the ascendant, he 
Was not only received into favour and re- 
stored to his see, but elevated to the office of 
chancellor of Lngland and first minister of 
state. Lhe persecution he had himself under- 
gone, on account of his religious tenets, had 
not taught him emercy or tenderness towards 
others, and he now distinguished himself as a 
plincipal mover 1n the executions which took 
place duinng this reign, acting occasionally 
with equal caprice and cruelty. In his private 
character however he appears to much greater 
advantage, being not only learned himself, but 
a great encourager of learning im others, 
though artful, and skilled in dissimulation, with 
no shght degree of ambition, and its usual con- 
comitant, pride, he yet possessed one of the 
most amiable traits in the human disposition— 
gratitude to peifection. Jo Wolsey he was 
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as much devoted in his decline as in his zemth , | 
and notwithstanding the coolness he expe- 
rienced latterly from Hemy he never was 
known to speak of that monarch but in terms 
of the most affectionate respect. His errors, 
whatever they were, may be consideicd as al- 
most atoned for by the resret with which pre- 
viously to his decease he looked back upon them. 
‘* Lrravi cum Petro sed non flevi cuin Petro,” 
is said to have been a frequent exclamation of 
his in his latter days He died November 12, 
Joo». A treatise by him, entitled ‘‘ Neces- 
sary Doctrine of a Chiistian Man,” printed m 
1543, 1» said to be a joint work by him and 
Cranmer —Biog Brit 

GARDNER (Aray, lord) a naval officer, 
was boin in the north of Lngland, and at the 
age of thirteen became a mudsuipman. After 
passing through vario is promotions, in 1766 he 
was made post-captain in the Preston, of fifty 
guns, which he commanded on the Jamaica 
station. In 178% he had the Duke, of mmety 
eight guns, in which ship he first broke the 
French line on the 12thof Apnl In 1793 he 
was made rear-admiral, and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief on the Leeward Island sta- 
tion. After making an ineffectual attempt on 
Martimco, he returned home and was then 
employed as rear-admural of the white with lord 
Howe, and so distinguished himself upon the 
1st of June, that he was made a baronet and 
major-geneial of the marmes. A dangerous 
mutiny breaking out in the ficet at Portsmouth, 
admiral Gardner attempted to quell it, but 
using harsh means, the crew became 50 enraged 
against him, that 1t was with difficulty he es- 
caped withhfe In 1800 he wascreated an Imsh 
peer, and in 1807 succeeded earl St Vincent 
in the commaad of the chanuel fleet, which his 
health obhged him soon to1elinquish. fle sat 
in three successive parhaments, and was finally 
made a British peer with the title of baron 
Gardner of Uttoxeter. He died at Bath in 
1809.— Naval Chronicle. 

GARENCILRLS (Lutoruitus) A French 
physician, a native of Pans, who abjured the 
Romish faith, and quitting a_ respectable 
practice at Caen in Normandy, came over to 
this country. Tle was a good linguist, and 
pubhshed an English translation of the Prog- 
nostications of Nostrodamus. his other works 
are a treatise, entitled ‘ Anghce | lagellum,” 
and another on the lincture of Coral. Ile died 
in London in great distress in 16080.—I14 ood. 

GAREI (Jonun) a learned French Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St Maur, was 
born at Havre-de Grace about 1627, and died 
at the abbey of Jumieges in 1094. Ile edited 
a valuable edition of the works of Cassiodorus, 
an 2 vols. folio, with notes, published at Rouen, 
1079, Itis preceded by a curious dissertation 
on the monastic life of that celebrated senator. 
——Moren. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

GARISSOLLS (An1uony) professor of di- 
vinity at Montauban, where he was born in 
1987. He also filled the ofice of moderator 
of the synod held at Charenton, and pub- 
lished several theological works, the prncpal 
ot which are—an ‘ Explanation of the Cate- 
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chism of the Reformed Church ,” ‘* A Wa 

to Salvation ,” and ‘“* On the Mediatonal Of- 
fice of Christ.” He also possessed a talent 
for poetry, which he exhibited im two Latin 
heroic poems, the one entitled ‘“« Adolphidos,” 
the hero of which 1s the celebrated Gustavus 
Adolphus , and another which has for its sub- 
ject the ‘* Swiss Cantons.” He died in 16 0, 

-Moreri. 

GARLAND, a grammarnian and poet of the 
eleventh century, whose name 19 vanously 
spelt, John Garland by some, who contend 
that he was a native of Devonshire, while 
others call him Jean de Garlande, contending 
that he was born ata place of that name in 
Normandy, and attributing the supposition of 
his Lnglish birth to his constant attendance in 
this country upon his pation, Walham the 
Conqueror. His works are—two | reatises on 
Synonymes and Ambiguous lerms, Pans, 
1490, 4to, reprinted by Pynson 1496, and 
again in 1900, London, “ A Dictionary of 
Alchemy,’ 1971, Basle, 8vo , and three poems, 
one on the Doctrines of Faith, entitled, ‘‘ klo- 
retus,’’? and a second on the Duties of Man to 
his Creator, called ‘‘ Facetus,’ and a third 
“On the Contempt of the World’ He died 
about the year 1081.—Prince s Worthus 

GARNLRIN (———) a celebrated aero- 
naut, who, if not the most scientific, was at 
least one of the most daring and adventurous 
of the profession. He was the first man who 
made the experiment of descending 1n a para- 
chute , a feat winch he accomplished on the 
2ist of September, 1802, ascending from an 
inclosure in North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
square. At the computed height of 4154 
French feet, this intrepid ‘* voyager through 
the ficlds of air, ’ cut the rope which attached 
the car to the halloon, and descended safely in 
the felds near Kentish Lown, the balloon fall- 
ing next day near Farnham in Surry. M. 
Gamerin’s death was occasioned by apoplexy 
in the Iheatre du Jardin Beaujolin at Paris, 
August, 1823. Having the rope which sus- 
tained the curtain m his hand, by a sudden 
relaxation of his grasp, he allowed it to fall, 
when one of the weights struck him on the 
head, and be never recovered fiom the cficcts 
of the blow —Ann Bug. 

GARNEL (iknry) an Fnghsh jesuit of 
great notonety, was born im Nottinghamshire 
in 1559, and was educated at Winchester school. 
IIe then went to Rome and entered into the 
Souiety of Jesus in 197, and became professor 
of plulosophy and theolo,zy in the Italian college 
atRome In1o86hereturned to kn,land as pro- 
vincial of his order, and although it was then ile 
legal for a catholic priest to remain in the coun- 
try, he abode there wathout molestation for 
many years. In this situation he held a secret 
correspondence with the king of Spain, and 
by an answer which he gave to a case of con- 
science submitted to him, in 1egard to the de- 
struction of heretics, 1s said to have given an 
impulse to the gunpowder plot, and as an ac- 
complice in this conspiracy, he was tried and 
executed at the west end of St Paul s, May 3, 
loo. He acknowledged, previously to his 
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exectuon, that the plot had been revealed to 
him m confession, but that thus obtained, he 
thought it his dutyto conceal xt He died 
with great magnanimity and fortitude, and was 
probably a conscientious enthusiast. He was 
the author of some religious tracts. As some 
difference of opinion existed as to the propriety 
of the steps taken against him, many works 
were written im defence of them by the wnters 
of the day.——Hume’s Hist. of England. Dodd s 
Church Hist. 

GARNEI (Tuomas) an ingenious phy sician 
and natural philosopher, who was a native of 
Castcrton m Westmoreland. After having 
served an apprenticeship to a surgeon, he 
went and studied at Fdinburgh and took the 
degree of MD He commenced professional 
practice at Bradford am Yorkshire, where he 
delivered chemical and philosophical lectures 
He then removed to Knaresborough and after 
wards to Harrowgate. In 179) he went to 
L.verpool, intending to embark for America, 
but while waiting to take his pasnage, he com- 
menced lectures, which met with so much ap 
probation, that he relinquished Ins design of 
emigrating, and in 1796 he obtained the pro- 
fessorslup of chemistry at Anderson s Institu 
tion, Glasgow On the foundation of the 
Royal Institution 1n 1800 he was invited to 
become lectmer on chemistry, which offer he 
was obhged to resign through wl health, and 
he died in 1802 at the age of tlnrty-six. Dr 
Garnet was the author of ‘‘ A Four through 
the Highlands and part of the Western Isles of 
Scotland,’ 2 vols 4to, ‘‘ Outhnes of C he- 
mistry,” 8.0, and ‘* Zoonoma, or the Laws 
of Anmal Life, 11 Health and Disease,’ ito, 
which last was a posthumous publication.— 
Preface to Zoonemia 

ARNIELR. There were thiee French au 
thors of thisname. Jrcan GannirFnr, a native 
of Paris, born 1612, entered int») the oidcr of 
yesuits, and became piofc ssor of eloguence and 
philosophy at Bologna, where he died in 1681 
He published a foho «dition of Mercato: 1675 
“A Supplemcat to Iheodoret,”’ in 4to, and 
** Systema Dibhotheca Collegu Parisiensts Soc. 
Jes” He also edited the ‘‘ Breviary of Libera- 
tus,’” and the Journal of the Popes.—Jiawn 
Jacatrs Garnier was born in 1729 at Goron- 
sur Maine, andat the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution filed the chair of Hebrew professor at 
Paus He pubhshed a Continuition of the 
Ilistory of krance by Vel'y and Vallaret, an 
essay ‘‘ On the Ongin of the Government of 
France,’ 12mo , two treatises, “ De |’ kLduca 
tion Civile,’”? 12mo, and ‘‘ Ds Commerce re- 
mis a 5a place,” and a work in two small 
volumes, entitled ‘© The Man of Letters.”’ 
Durmg the reign of tenor he fled from the 
capital to Boujival, where he died in 1795.— 
Rosexrt Garnier, a dramatic wiiter of some 
note, was much antenor in point of tame to 
the other two. He was a native of Ferté Ber 
nard in Maine, boin about the year 1504, and 
was 80 successful in the comporition of trage- 
dies and elegies, that he acquired great repu- 
tation as a poct, and was induced to abandon 
the study of the law, wluch he had commencd 
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at Ihoulouse for the purp se of devoting him- 
self wholly to the service of the muses. Lia 
works,w hich are now become obsolc te, were cal- 
lected and printed at Lyonsim Pans1597, 12mo. 
Jhere 1s also a Jacer edition, 1607. His death 
took place in 1790 —-I here was also a learned 
Benedictine of this name, known as the editor 
of St Basil’s works, who died in the year 
1729 —Moreni. Nour. Dict. Flast. 
GARRICK (Darin) the most eminent 
actor ever produced by the Ln zhsh stage, was 
born at Hereford in 1706. Hus grandfather 
was a french refugee on acco mnt of the edict of 
Nantz, and his father, a captain in the army on 
half pay, usually readed at Lichfield where 
he marned the dauyhter of one of the vicars of 
the cathedral. He was educated at the gram- 
mat school of Lichheld, but was more distin- 
gushed for Ins spnghtliness than attachment 
to hteratuie , and he gave an early proof of 
his dramatic tendency bg inducing his school- 
fellows to act the Recruiung Officer, in which 
he himself took the part of seijeant Kate, 
being then only twelve years of age As the 
Circumstances of his father were narrow, he 
was sent to Lisbon upon the mvitation of 
his uncle, a considerable wine merchant in 
that capital His stay at Lisbon was very 
short, and returning to Lichfield, he was 
placed under the celebrated Samuel Johnson, 
who had then undertaken to instruct a few 
youths in the belles kttres. A love for the 
stage had however become firmly rooted in the 
mind of Garrich, and singular to say, his grave 
tutor was induced to accompany him 1n a spe- 
culitive journey to the metropolis. ‘This re- 
markable « vent took place 1n the years 1736 7, 
and at the recommendation of Mr Guibert 
Walmsley Garnck was placed under the care 
of an emiment mathematician at Rochester, 
with a view of cultivating his general poweis 
previously to his admission at the Lemple Ihe 
death of Ins father however disturbed this ar- 
rinzement, and having been left a legacy of a 
thousand pounds by his uncle, he joined his 
brother, Peter Garnck, 1n the wime trade. I his 
connexion was however soon dissolved, and 1n 
the summer of 1741 he gave eutare sway to bis 
long repressed inclination, by joming Grftard’s 
company at Ipswich, whete, unde the assumed 
name of Lyddal, he played a great vanety of 
parts with uniform success. At this time the 
stages of the metropolis were but indifferently 
supplied with leading performers, so that when 
Cnftard, who was manager of a theatre in 
Goodman’s fields, wntroduced his accompl.shed 
recruit there on the 19th of October, 1741 the 
effect was immediate and decisive. He judi- 
ciously chose the part of Rachard III, which 
requned not that dignity of person which he 
did not possess, while it gave him & scope for 
all the stroug marking of character and changes 
of passion, im which Ins piincipal excellence 
consisted. He at the same time adopted a 
natural mode of recitation, which wa» a daring 
innovation on the part of a new performer, 
before audiences accustomed to the artificial 
declamation of the school which preceded 
him , butso favourably did this return to natue 
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aid his facility of eapression, that the effect 
wap itresistible. ‘The part of Richard was 
repeated for many successive nights, and the 
establishcd theatres were deserted, aud strings 
of cariages from the west end of the town 
thronged the streets of the city. The proprie- 
tors of the old theatres, alarmed at his suc- 
cess, threatened Giffard with a prosecution, 
as an infringer upon their patents, and I leet 

wood drew Garnck over to Drury lane. After 
fimshing the winter season of 1742 at tluis 
theatre, he visited Dublin, where his reception 
was equally flattening. On his return he va 

ried Ins characters by parts in genteel comedy, 
and even descended to the representation of al 

most absolute stupidity in that of Abel Drug 

ger. Stage quarrels and a second visit to 
Dublin engrossed the interval until he became 
a manager in his own nght, an event which 
took place in the spmng of 1747. By acting 
at Covent-garden he had reduced Drury lane 
to such a state of inferiority that Lacy, the 
patentee, was glad to admit him a partner upon 
equal terms, Lacy assuming the care of the 
property and general economy, and Garrick 
the manayement of the stage. Under these 
auspices Drury-lane opened im 1747, on 
which occasion his old and constant fnend, 
Samuel Johnson, furmshed the new manager 
with a celebrated prologue, one of the few 
which ment lasting preservation Ihis pe- 
riod formed an era in the Enghsh stage, 
from which may be dated a comparative re- 
vival of Shakspeare, and a reform both in the 
conduct and licence of the drama, which 1s 
very honourable to the gemus of the actor who 
effected it. In 1749 Garrick married Made 

moiselle Violette, (see ensuing article,) and 
the remainder of lus theatrical career was 
a long and uminteirupted semes of succets 
and prosperity until its close. Although par- 
simonious, and occasionally too hasty in his 
intercourse with authors, he managed to heep 
on terms with the majority of the most respect- 
able, and received from many of them an 
excess of incense which was but too acceptable. 
In 1763 he visited the continent, and on his 
return, after an absence of a year and a half, 
was received with excessive applause. If 

had wntten while an actor luis farces of “* Lhe 
Lying Valet,” ‘‘ Lethe,” and ‘* Miss in her 
Teens,” and in 1766 he composed, jointly 
with Colman, the excellent comedy of ‘* Lhe 
Clandestine Marnage.”” ‘The yea: 1769 was 
signalized by the famous Stratford Jubilee, a 
striking proof of his enthusiasm for Shekspeare. 
It occupied three days at Stratford, and its re- 
presentation at the theatre lasted for ninety- 
two nights. After the death of Lacy in 177 3, 
the sole management of the theatre devolved 
upon Garrick, who continued to fulfil the duties 
of that office until 1776, when he determined 
upon his final retreat, and sold his moiety of 
the theatre for £37,000. The last part which 
he performed was Don Felix m ‘‘ The Won- 
der,” for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund, 
an institution for the relief of decayed actors, 
the plan of which he perfected. At the con- 
clusion of the play he addressed a bnef fare- 
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well to the audience. Ihe general fechng 
with which this was dehvered and received, 
rendered it truly impressive, and few persons 
ever quitted the stage wath plaudits so loud 
and unanimous. He did not long enjoy his 
opulent and well-earned repose, dying under a 
suppression of urine, the effects of which pro- 
duced a stupor, on the 20th of January, 1779, 
His remains weie interred with great pomp in 
Westminster abbey, his funeral bemg attended 
by a4 numerous assemblage of rank and talent. 
I1is large fortune, after an amplc provision for his 
widow, leaving no children, was divided among 
his relations. As an actor David Garrnck 
seems hever to have been surpassed for truth, 
nature, and vanety and facility of expiession, 
for which his countenance appeais to have 
been admnably adapted. Lapiession, mdeed, 
and the language ot passion, formed his great 
strength, being equalled by many of his con- 
temporarics in the enunciation of calm, senti- 
mental, and poetical declamation. Asa man 
lus predominant fault was vanity, and a spirit 
of economy bordering on parsimony, a ccnsure 
which Dr Johnson would however occasionally 
dispute. His excessive love of praise neces- 
sarily made him unwilling to share it, and he 
is charged with endeavouring to keep down 
rising talents on this account. In his com- 
merce with the great he was exceedingly 
happy, preserving sufhcient ficedom to make 
him a pleasing companion, without encroach- 
ment on cither side , and his attention to de- 
corum secured him the souety of the most 
grave and digmificd characters. His htcrary 
talents were respectable, but not superior be- 
sides the picces already mentioned, he 1s au- 
thor of some smart epigrams and jeux d’esprit , 
a great number of pleasant prologues and epi- 
logues , a few dramatic mtcrludes , and man 
Judicious alterations of old plays.—Davies’s 
Life of Garrick. Ann. Reg. 

GARRICK (Lva Manri\) wife and relict of 
the celebrated David Gariuch, was born at 
Vienna, February 29, 1725. Her maiden name 
was Viegel, under which appellation she at- 
tracted the notice of the empress queen, Maria 
Theresa, asa dancer, and by her command 
changed 1t to that of Violette, a translation of 
the German word vielge, the anagram of her 
name. In 1744 she arrived in F ngland, bring- 
ing with her a recommendation fiom the coun- 
tess of Stahnemberg to the ceuntess of Burl- 
ington, who received her, on he: obtaining an 
engagement at the Opera, as an inmate of 
Burlmgton-housc, and eve1 after treated her 
with maternal affection. {his circumstance 
gave rise toa very general but erroneous idea, 
that she was a natural daughter of the earl’s, 
born before his maniage with the countess, 
but the dates of the respective events prove 
the inaccuracy of the supposition. While under 
the protection of this noble family, mademo1- 
selle Violette formed an attachment with David 
Garnck, and on the 22d of June, 1749, the 
nuptials were celebrated with the sanction of 
the earl and countess, a marriage portion of 
£6000 being bestowed upon the bride by the 
former. In 1751 and in 1763 she accompa- 
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nred her husband to the continent, and n 1769 
the journals of the day speak Inghly of the 
grace and elegance displayed by her at the ball 
of the Stratford jubilee. After the death of 
her husband, though strongly solicited by se- 
veral persons of rank and fortune (among 
others by the learned lord Monboddo )to re-enter 
the marnage state, she contanued a widow, 
residing in her house on the Adelphi terrace, 
where she died suddenly in her chair, October 
16, 1822, and was buned m the same vault 
with her husband, near the cenotaph of Shak- 
Bpeare in Westminster abbey, on the 25th day 
of October in the same year.—Ann Buog. 

GARSAULI (Francis ALLXANDER DF) a 
native of Paris, who became captain of the 
royal stables, and was the autho: of several 
treatises on horsemauship. He died at an ad- 
vinced age in 1771. Among his works are 
—‘* Le Nouveau parfait Maréchal,’’ 4to, 
‘ Trat€ des Voitures,” 4to, ‘‘ Le Guide du 
Cavalher,’’ 12m0o, ‘** Le Notionnaire de ce 
qu'il y ade plus utile dans les ( onnoissances 
acquises,’’ Bvo, and Descnptive Accounts of 
several Arts, m the Collection of the Academy 
—Nouv. Dict Hist. 

GARIH (Samctr) a physician and poet, 
was descended from a respectable family m 
Yorkshire. He received his academical edu- 
cation at Peter house, Cambridge, where it 1s 
said he resided until he took bis degree of 
MD.in 1691. 
the college of physicians the next year, and 
soon attained the first rank in his profession. 
lie was a zealous whig, and his companionable 
talents, and profiaency in pohte hterature, 
acquired him patrons of great rank and in- 
fluence. A division which arose among the 
medical profession, on the subyect of the esta 
bhshment of a dispensary for the poor of the 
metropolis, induced Dr Garth, who espoused 
the measure, to compose his mock heroic 
poem, ‘‘ [he Dispensery.”” It was first pub 
lished in 1699, and being widely read and ad 
mired, materially contributed to the fame of 
the author. In 1697 he composed and pnnted 
his “ Harveian Oration,”? which was much 
extoHed for its latamty. Although a party 
man, he was always ready to benefit men of 
merit on every side, and hence was an early 
encourager of Pope. In 1710 he addressed a 
copy of verses to Jord Godolphin, on his dis- 
missal, and displayed his attachment to the 
house of Hanover by an elegant I atin dedica- 
tion of an mtended version of Lucretius to the 
elector, afierwaids George I. On the accep 
sion of the latter, he received the honour of 
knighthood, and was appoimted physician in 
ordinary to the king, and physician-general to 
the army. He died 1n the height both of me- 
dical and hterary reputation, in June, 1718. Sir 
Samuel Garth has left no work behind him di 
rectly professional, and indeed appears to have 
been too much addicted to conviviality and ele- 
gant literature, to pay any very close attention 
to science. He was a distinguished member of 
the famous Ait-Kat Club, and was deemed a 
Jatutudinanian as to religion, which induced 
Pope, in allusion to his benevolence and kind- 
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heartednegr, to call lim one who was “‘ a good 
Chnsthan, without knowing himself to be so.” 
His principal poem, ‘‘ Ihe Dispensary,” 1s an 
evident imitation, as to plan, of the ‘ Lu- 
trin’”’ of Boileau. It 18 enlivened by much 
digressional observation, which 1s animated and 
poetical , but the subject afforded no sufficient 
ground for distinction of character or felicity 
of humour. His ‘* Claremont,” acomplimen- 
tary poem on the seat of the duke of Newcas- 
tle, 18 his next most elaborate production, and 
1g not without merit and Ovidian graces. His 
occasional pieces are sprightly and elegant, 
and his last literary labour was to supenntend 
a translation of Ovids Metamorphoses, to 
which he supplied a preface, which is not very 
highly esteemed.— Bug. Brit. Johnson s Iife 
of Garth. 

GARTHSHORE (Maxwr11) an eminent 
physician and accoucheur, who was a native 
of Kukudbnght im Scotland, where his father 
was minister: After serving an apprenticeship 
to a surgeon and apothecary at Ldinburgh, he 
entered into the army, but left 1t in 1756 and 
settled at Uppingham in Ratlandshire. Thence 
he removed io London about 1703, and con- 
tinued during nearly half a century the prac- 
tuce of those branches of the profession to 
which he had devoted himself. He was a fel- 
low of the Royal Society and of the Society of 
Antiquaues, and physian to the Bratash 
Lying in hospital. hough Dr Garthshore en- 
joyed a Ingh reputation for skill and learning, 
he was not much distinguished for Ins hterary 
productions, which consisted of medical and 
physiological papers in the Philosophical [rans- 
actions, the Londou Medical Journal, &c. Has 
death took place im 1812, at the age of eighty. 
— Gent. Mag. 

GARVL (Cunist1an) a German metaphy- 
sician, was born in 1742 at Breslau in Silesia. 
Iie studied at krankfort, Halle, and Leipac, 
at which latter place he was professor of pln 
losophy. He died in 1798. This works are— 
a translation of Cicero De Officus, with a philo- 
sophical commentary , ‘‘ Remarks on the W rit- 
ings of Gellert,” “‘ Essays on various Subjects ,”’ 
** Observations on the general Prinuiples of 
Morals ,’ ‘* Dissertatio de ratione scibends 
historiam plnlosophice ,’”’? “ On the Inchna- 
tions, ’ a prize essay crowned by the Academy 
of Bexln an 1769, ‘‘ Dissertatio de nonnulls 
quz pertinent ad logicam probabilium ,’ ** A 
Sketch of the most remarkable Pnnuples of 
Moral Philosophy, from the tame of Aristotle 
to the present Day.’ Garve also translated 
some of our best authors into German, as 
Smuith’s Wealth of Nations, Paley’s Moral and 
Political Philosophy, and Burke on the Sub- 
hme and Beautiful.— Bug. Univ. 

GARZI (Lous) an Itahan painter, was 
born at Rome in 1640, and was a disciple of 
Andrea Sacchi. His works are not much 
known here, but m Italy are celebrated for 
thar design, execution, and colouring, At the 
age of eighty, by order of Clement XI, he 
painted his most excellent work, the dome of 
the church of Degh Sugmati, wheh he hved 
to fintsh, dyingin 1721. lle 1s considered by 
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many as equal, if not superior, to Carlo Maratt. 
—L’ Argenville. Pilkington. 

GARZONI (luomas) an Itahan writer, 
was born at Bagnacavallo near Ferrara, m 
1949, and was a regular canon lateran. His 
principal work 18 entitled ‘‘ La Piazza univer- 
sale di tutte le profession: del Mondo,” a 
work of great labour and infinite utility at the 
time at which 1t was wuitten, as there was no 
model then exisung on so large a scale. He 
was almost aself educated man, and at 18 truly 
said by Naceron, ‘‘ that his works prove him 
to have dipped into all the sciences, and suf- 
ficiently manifest the extent of his knowledge, 
and of what he would have been capable with 
a regula: education and a longer hfe. Gar- 
zoni died in 1039.— Niceron. Morenr. 

GASCOIGNE (GeorcFr) an Lnghsh poet 
of celebrity in the reign of queen Lhzabetb. 
He was a native of Walthamstow in | ssex, 
and was the son of sir John Gascoigne, by 
whom he was disinhented. He studied at 
Cambridge, and afterwards at Gray’s in. 
He then entered into the army, and served in 
the Low Countnes, underthe prince of Orange, 
who gave him a captain’s commission, which 
he soon resigned, in consequence of a quarrel 
with his colonel], Returning to kngland he 
became a courtier, and employed his talents in 
Writing masques for the entertainment of the 
queen. Jour dramatic pieces and several 
poems, including a satire, entitled ‘ [he 
Steel Glass,’’ were the productions of his pen. 
He diced at Stamford in Lincolnshire, n 1577. 
His works, which display harmony and ele- 
gance of versification, have of late years, m 
common with those of several of his contempo- 
raries, attracted that attention to which they are 
eatitled.— Chulmers’s Big. Dict. 

GASCOIGNE (sir Wrii1aMm) chef-justice 
of the court of king’s bench, in the reign of 
Henry IV. He was a native of Gawthorp in 
Y orkslure, and after completing his legal stu- 
dies, he was called to the bar. In 1398 he 
was made a serjeant, and the following year 
was raised to the bench of Common Pleas, 
whence in 1401 he was removed to the chief- 
justiceship of the King’s Bench. In this high 
ofhce he 18 said to have distanguished himself 
by commitung to prison the heir-apparent to 
the crown, afterwards king Henry V, for an 
assault on the person of the judge, and an at- 
tempt to rescue from the arm of the law one of 
his dissolute companions, Several abstracts of 
the opinions of this judge on legal questions, 
as wellas his official arguments and decisions, 
occur m old law-books. He died mm 1413,— 
Bug. Brit. 

GASCOIGNE (Wirriam) an ingenious 
natural philosopher of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who appears to have had the best title to 
be considered as the first inventor of the mi 
crometer. On the publication of a similar dis- 
covery by M. Auzout, in the first volume of 
Philosophical Lransactions, Mr ‘lownley ad- 
dressed to the Royal Society a communication, 
in which he says, ‘I think 1t mght to inform 
the world that I have found, by some scattered 
papers of one Mr Gascoigne, that, before the 
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Jate civil wars, he had not only devised an 1n- 


_strument of as great power as M. Auzout s, 


but had also for some years made use of it, not 
only for taking the diameters of the planets and 
distances upon land, but had farther endca 
voured to gather many certaimties in the hea- 
vens. lhe very instrument he first made [ 
have now by me, and two more perfected by 
him , which doubtless he would have greatly 
improved, had he not been unfortunately slain 
im his late mayjesty’s service. He had a tica- 
tase on Optics nearly ready for the press, but 
though I have used my utmost endeavuurs to 
retrieve it, 1t has not been with success ’—~ 
Hutton’s Abndgment of the Philosophical 
Transactions, vol.1 p. 161.—Gascoigne was a 
native of Lancashire, and was probably a vo 
lunteer in the royal army during the civil war, 
as he was killea, «hile fighting for Charles J, 
at Marston Moor, July 2, 1644, at the age of 
twenty three —Ann Reg, 

GASPARINI (Fraxcrsco) a native of 
Iucca, born mm 1650 He was one of the 
ablest musical composers of the last century , 
and besides the opera of Lngelberta, wntten 
im conjunction with Albinoni, was the author of 
“ Cantate da Camera a Voce Sola,’’ Lucca, 
1697 , and 4 treatise, entitled “ L’Armomco 
prattico al Cimbola,’ &c. Venice, 1708 =~ He 
died about the year 1724 —Buz Dut. of Mus. 

GASSENDI (Perrin) an emiment philoso- 
pher and mathematiciin, was born in the year 
1592 at Chantersier near Digne in Provence. 
He early displayed a lively and inquisitive ge 
mus, which determined his parents, although 
in moderate circumstances, to bestow upon him 
the best education in their power Under the 
imstruction of an able master at Digne, he 
made a rapid piogiess in the Latin language, 
and was afterwards put to philosophy at the 
wniversity of Aix. At the age of nmeteen he was 
appointed to fill the vacant chair of philosophy 
at Aix, and notwithstanding that the authority 
of Aristotle was stall warmly maintained, after 
the example of Vives, Ramus, and othe1s, he 
ventured publicly to expose the defects of his 
system. Hus lectures on this subject, which 
were delivered in the indirect form of pa 
radoxical problems, and published under 
the title of ‘ Ixe1citationes Paradoxica ad 
versus Aristotelem, ’ gave great offence to the 
votaries of the declining phulosophy, but ob 
tamed him no small reputation with Peiresc 
and other learned men, throuzh whose inte- 
rest, after being induced to take orders, he 
was presented to a canonry in the cathedral 
church of Digne, and made doctor of divinity. 
Thus enabled to apply closely to philosophical 
and astronomical pursuits, he composed a se- 
cond book of ‘ Exercitationes,’’ which eacited 
so much enmity, that he ceased all direct at- 
tacks on Anstotle, although he stlJl main- 
tained the predilection he had formed for the 
doctrines of Epicurus, which he defended wath 
great learnmg and abhty He strenuously 
maintained the atomic theory in opposition to 
the fictions of the Cartesians, and im particular 
asserted the docture of a vacuum, Ou the 
subject of morals he also explained the plea 
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sure or indolence of Typicurus, in a sense the 
most favourable to morality. in 1628 he vi- 
sited Holland, and being some time after called 
to Paris by a law-suit, secured the countenance 
of persons of the first rank and talents, and 
among the rest that of cardinal Richeheu, by 
whose interest he was appointed in 1649 re 
gius professor of mathematics at Pans Here 
he dehvered lectures on astronomy to crowded 
audiences, and by his great application so in 
jured his health that he was obliged to return 
to Digne in 1647, from which place he did 
not return until 1653, when h published the 
hves of [Tycho Brahe, Copernicus, Purbach, 
and Regiomontanus, He also resumed his 
astronomical labours with an intensity to vw hich 
hus state of health not being adequate, his for 
mer disorder returned, and terminated his hfe 
11 169%, in the sixty third year of his age He 
is ranked by Barrow among the most eminent 
mathematicians of the age, and mentioned 
with Gahleo, Gilbert, and Descartes Gas- 
sendi was the first person who observed the 
transit of Mercury over the sun. It 1s to the credit 
of both plulosophers, that although mutually 
warm 1n their scicntific controversies, Gassendi 
and Descaites became friends in the sequel. 
The MSS winch the former left behind him, 
and the treatises published during his hfe, 
were in 16 8 collected by Sorbiere, im 614 
volumes, foho. Ihey consist of the philosophy 
of Fpicurus, the author’s own philosophy , 
the lves of Fpicurus, Peiresc, Muller, and 
others, im addition to those already men- 
tioned , refutations of Descartes’s k pistles, and 
other treatises —I nfreld s Hist of Phil. Nouv. 
Dict. Hast. Hutton s Math Dict 
GASSICOURIL (Crarzirs Liwis Caprr 
pF) an acute krcnch philosopher of the present 
age, the son of a Pansiin apothecary, by 
whom he was educated for the bar, and even 
practised with much reputation ind aintrepidity 
during that sanzuinazy period of the Revolu- 
tion so fatal to many of his brethren, whose 
exertions in behalf of the accused not unfre 
quently involved the advocate im the fate he 
vainly strove to aveit from his chent. M. 
Cadet Gassicourt being, however, fortunate 
enough to escape the dangers of the times 
ito the politics of which he entered, pub- 
lished in 1797 a pamphlet which attracted 
some attention, on the ‘‘ Lheory of Elections ” 
This was his first production, with the excep 
tion of a ‘* Memoir on Natural History, ’ 
written at the early age of fifteen. Several 
other essays, on political and other subjects, 
followed, among which was one ‘ On the 
Private Life of Muirabeau,” ‘ St Geran, a 
critique on the New Modes of Thinking, 
Writing, and Speaking, mtroduced into France 
vy the Changes of the Times,” and others 
on the “ Influence of the Masonic Societies in 
the Process of the Revolution,’ and the 
** Four Ages of the National Guard ’ Among 
his more miscellaneous writings, which ap- 
peared about the same period, were a volume 
of ‘‘ Travels in Normandy,” and a Dramatic 
Sketch, pourtraying the principal characters 
who flourished under Louis XIV and his im- 
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Mohere.” On the death of his fathe:, who 
was lnmself a man of scientific pursuits, and 
the personal friend of Buffon, Bailly, Lalanae, 
and Condorcet, he seems to have diverted 
his attention in a great degree, 1f not altoge- 
ther, from the stormy track of politice, and to 
have devoted his time principally to the study 
of chemistry and physics. Having occupied 
himself im revising a treatise of bis father s on 
‘* Domestic Pharmacy,” the work ran at once 
through several editions, as did also a ‘“ For- 
mulary’’ on the same subject , and to these he 
added several valuable works of his own, the 
most important of which 18 the ‘‘ New Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry,” afterwards imtroduced 
with great success into the Polytechmic school, 
This book appeared first in 1803 In 1809 he 
followed the army into Austna, and subse- 
quently wrote an account of the campaign, 
dung which he invented a mihtary instru- 
ment, called “ Les Baquettes.’? Ihe plan for 
the organization of the board of health also 
owes its origin to him, and he had not only ths 
satisfaction of secing it eagerly adoptcd, but that 
of obtaming the appointment of reporting se- 
cretary to his own institution. In this capacity 
he continued till the day of Ims death, which 
took place at Pars early in the summer of 
1825 Besides the literary productions al- 
ready enumcrated, he was the author of a se- 
nes of epistles on ‘* London and the Cnglish 
Nation, m which he displays much candour 
and imputiality , and a treatise or the apphica- 
tion of the Physical Science to Miltary Pur- 
poses lo a great variety of other useful and 
suicntific publications he was a material contri- 
butor, such as the ‘* Journal of Pharmacy,” 
originilly cdited in 1809 under the tithe of 
the ‘* Bulletin of Pharmacy ,’’ “ Lhe Annals 
of Physics and Chemistry,’ ‘* Complete 
Conrse of Agriculture ,’ ‘* Revue F ncyclope 
dique ,” ‘* Dictionary of Medical Sciences ,’ 
‘* Memoirs of the Medical Society of Fmulr 
tion ,” &c. &c , and almost on his fist antro- 
duction into literary souiety, assisted in found- 
ing the Lyceum, afterwards the Atheneum, at 
Pans, of which he was the of the onginal 
members in the year 1785 —\. Vonth. Ma, 
GASLILIER (Rine Gronors) a physi 
cian, was born at Ferrieres in Gatinais, in 1741. 
He early devoted himself to the study of physic, 
which he practised at the epoch of the Revo- 
lution. In 1787 he was chosen a member of 
the provincial assembly of Orleans, and was 
elected mayor of Montargis 1n 1788, according 
to the new popular forms. In 1791 he was de 
puted by the Loiret to the Legislative Assembly. 
rhe sincerity of lis principles could not secure 
him from the fury of the ultra-revolutionary 
party, and in 1793 he was declared a trator to 
lis country, and arrested. Ihe tall of Robes- 
pierre and of his principal accomplices, hap- 
pily rescued him from the fate which awaited 
him, but still being pursned by the hatred of 
his enemies, he was obliged to continue con- 
cealed for five years. In the promotion of 
1817, the king decorated him with the order 
of St Michael. He was the au hor of numerous 
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medical works,which however are not now much 
esteemed. The pnncipal are-——‘* Histosre d’un 
Enfant monstreux en tout Gendre ,” ‘* Avis 
a'mes Concitoyens, ou Essai sur la Fievre mili- 
taire essentielle ,’’—this work met with success 
at the time at which it was published, but 1s 
ut present opposed by the doctrine of Brous- 
sais, ‘‘ Mémoure sur la Topographie medic ale 
et sur l’Hhstoire naturelle du Gatinais,’’ 1780, 
“* Precis historique des Epidemies qui ont 
regnés pendant douze ans dans le Gatinais,”’ 
1783, ‘Annus medicus annus physicus ,”’ 
‘‘ Trait€ sur les Specifiques en Médecine ,’’ 
these four last received the prizes of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, ‘* Dissertation sur le 
supphce de la Guillotine.” Lius was written 
to contradict an error which had becn asserted 
by the physiologist, Sammering, and main 

tained by M. Sue, jun. Both pretended that 
the criminals suffered great pain after decap1- 
tation, and M. Sue added, that after the 
death of the courageous Charlotte Corday, he 
had seen her fine face blush with indignation 
in the dirty hands of the executioner, who 
showed her to the populace. Lesides nume- 
10us other works, in 1816 Gastelier published 
a pamphict with this title—‘* A mes Conc 

toyens ,”’ in winch he refuted the calumnies 
which slander had spread against his conduct 
dunng the Revolution. Gasteher died in 
1821.— Buyraphie Nowvelle des Contemporains. 

GAUBIL (Anrony) a jesuit, was born at 
Caillac m 1708. He was sent as a missionary 
into China, where he remained thirty-six years. 
Tle became so thoroughly acquainted with the 
history and hterature of the Chincse, as to 
astonish the natives themselves. He was the 
author of “ A History of Gengliskhan, and of 
all the Dynasty of the Mongols his Successors, 
Conquerors of China , drawn from the History 
of China,” of which Mr Gibbon says ‘ Ihis 
translation 1s stamped with the Chinese cha- 
racter of domestic accuracy and foreign 1gno 
rance.”’ He also gave a translation of the 
‘* Chouking,’”” and sent several memoirs to 
fathers Souciet and Freret, which they have 
used in their works. He died in 1759.— A vuw, 
Dict. Hest. 

GASI RELL (Pravxcts) bishop of Chester, 
born in 1662 at Slapton, Northamptonshire. 
IIe proceeded from Westminster school on 
the foundation to Christchurch, Oxford, 
where he graduated as 1M. in 1687, and as 
2D. m 1700, on obtaining the chaplaincy to 
che house of Commons. Iwo years after- 
waids, on the recommendation of the house, 
he was presented to a canonry at Christchurch, 
which piece of preferment he was allowed to 
retain when, in 1714, he was raised to the 
episcopal bench. Soon after his elevation, his 
refusal to instatute Mr Peploc into the warden- 
ship of Manchester college, on the ground that 
he was disqualihed by holding only a metro- 
politan degree, became the subject of judicial 
engwry zn the court of Iking’s Bench. The 

olnt was given against lim, but he neverthe 
ess received a public vote of thanks from the, 
university of Oxford, for his conduct in vindi- 
cating their privileges, On the accession of | 
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George I, bishop Gastrell became unpopular 
with the munistry, and never attained to a 
translation. In the aftar of Atterbury, al- 
though personally dishking that prelate, he 
yet opposed the proceedings against him in the 
house of Peers, which he censured as acnmo- 
nious and unjust. Among the most celebrated 
of his writings are—a treatise on the ‘* Moral 
Proof of a Future State,” and another, entitled 
‘* Christian Institutes ,’’ ‘“‘ A series of Bovle 
Lectures,” aftcrwards arranged as a conti- 
nuous discourse against deism , and pamphlets 
against Dr Samuel Clarke and Mr Collins, 
on the question of the Lrimty. This last 
treatise was written early in 1714, and mainly 
contributed to his advancement to the epis 
copal dignity. He enjoyed the reputation of a 
sound scholar and an able polemic, and dicJd 
in a fit of the gout in 1725.— Boog. Brit. 

GATAKER (Inowas) a learned Enghsh 
divine and critic of the seventeenth century. 
He was bornin London im 1574, was sent 
to St John’s college, Cambridge, in 1990, 
and on the foundation of Siduey college, in 
1596, he was appointed one of the fellows, 
Having been ordained, he commenced preach 
ing at the parish church of I'verton, near 
Cambridge, and soon after removed to I on- 
don, and became preacher to the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. In 1003 he took the degree 
of BD. In 1611 he was presented to the 
rectory of Rotherhithe in Surrey, and wiule 
there resident published the substance of a 
course of sermons under the title of ‘* Ihe 
nature and use of I ots, a treatise histoncal 
aud theological,’ 1619, 4to. Inthe next ye ir 
he made a tour throu,h the Netherlands, and 
after his return home in 1623, he published a 
Defence of his Ireatise on Lots, against the 
animadversions of a Mr Balmford In 167 
apjeared a more extended defence of his 
Opapions ander the title of ‘‘ Thome Gatakei 
Londinatis Antithesis partfm Gulelmi Amesu, 
partim Gnsberti Voetn de Sorte Lhesibus 
re posita,”’ Ito. In 1642 he was chosen one 
of the assembly of divines at Westminster , 
but in the discussions which took place, he 
opposed the introduction of the Covenant, 
and declared in favour of Fpiscopacy, ant 
though he in geneial comphed with the autho 
rity of the parliament, yet he remonstrated 
strongly against the tnal of king Charles 1 
In 1648 he published ‘Thome Gataken de 
Nov Testamenti Stylo Disseitatio,” -+Ato, im 
which he vindicated the purity of the lan 
guage of the sacred writers against the 
objections of Sebastian Pfochenius. Lhis was 
followed by his ‘* Adversaria muscellanea 
Animadversionum vanorum, hb. vi. compre- 
hensa,’”’ 1051, 4to. Ihe following year he 
pubhshed an edition of the Meditations of the 
emperor Marcus <Antomnus He died in 
16)4, and in 1059 Ins son, Charles Gataker, 
published ‘‘Adversaria Miscellanea Posthu- 
ma,’’ foho, forming the sequel to the former 
work, He was the author of several other 
theological productions. His Opera Critica 
were printed at Utrecht, 1098, folio,-— Boge 
Bait. 
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GAUCHE R (Cuartrs Srrrmy) a Frenct: 
engraver, and writer on the fine arts. He was 
a native of Pans, and studied under Le Bas 
with such success as to become eminent, espe- 
aially as an engraver of portraits. He died in 
1803, aged sixty-two. He published—‘‘ Ob- 
servations sur le Costume Francaise ,” ‘* Voy- 
ave au Havre,’  Iconologie,ou I raité complet 
des Allegonies et Emblemes,”’ 4 vols. 8vo, 
‘¢ Essai sur Ja Gravure ,” “ lraité d’ Anatomie 
4 usage des Artistes,” foho, &c., and he also 
wae the author of the lives of engravers 
inserted in Fontenay’s “ Dictionnaire des Ar- 
tistes.”— Nour. Dict. Hust. 

GAUDILN (Joun) an Enghsh prelate, was 
horn in 160), at Mayfield in fssex. He was 
educated at Se John’s college, Cambhnudge, 
where he took his degrees in arts, and was 
sibsequently prescuted to the vicarage of 
(Iuppenham m Cambridgeshire, and to the 
vcetory of Bnghtwell Berks. He then en- 
tered himself a memlcr of Wadham college, 
Oxford, where in 1041 he graduated as DD. 
Qn the commencement of the civil war he 
complhed with the prevailing party, was made 
dean of Bochirg and a member of the Wcst- 
minster assembly of divines, which however 
he did not attend, but abandoned the cause of 
the parhament when x proceeded against 
morarchy and episcopacy. In 1648 he printed 
the celebrated treatise—“ Euwuov Baotrtx,7, 01 
the Portraiture of Ins svcred Majesty in Ins 
sohtude and sufferings ,’? which in a few 
months had run through seventeen editions. 
That Dr Gauden was the principal instrument 
in making this work public, cannot be disputed , 
but how far he may be dcemed the author of 
it, or in how great a degree it may have o1121- 
nated with the hing, has been a subject of 
riuch controversy. The evidence for anda 
. ainst ats authorship by Gauden 18 to be 
found m Nichols’s Taterary Anecdotes, and 
! ungs History of Scotland Wowever the 
point may be determined, the ascmbing this 
treatise to the hing created the most favo ir 
able imprespions, both at home and abroad, of 
his piety, meehuess and humanity and in 
the opmion of lord Shaftesbury, 1t wi». mainly 
mstrumental 1n procuring for him the tide of 
martyr. Dr Gauden was subsequently the 
acknowledged author of several tracts m 
favour of the depressed church, the ment of 
which he did not fail to plead at the Restora 
tim, in the first year of which he was pro- 
inated to the vacant see of Txeter. At once 
yieedy and ambitious, he was by no means 
satished with th. recompence, but sought to be 
Lishop of Winchester. Ile could only obtain, 
nowever a translation to the see of Worcester , 
and his disappointment 1s said so matezlally to 
yave affected him, as to bring on a violent fit 
«f the stone and strangury, which termmatcd 
}1s existence in 1662, 1n hos fifty seventh year. 
Bishop Gauden appears to have been an able, 
worldly-minded man, whose principles could 
bes made subservient to circumstances, and 
whose views of expediency, and of allowable 
de ception, were better suited to the politician, 
tham to eather the moralisit or divine.— Bug. 
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Brit. Nueholy’s Lit. Anec. 
Scot. Burnet’s Oun Times. 

GAVARD (Hyacryrn) a French physician 
and anatomist of eminence, born at Montmehan 
in 1753. Going to Paris to engage in medical 
studies he became the pupil of Desault, under 
whom he distinguished himself by his assidu- 
ous attention to professional researches. The 
knowledge which he displayed of the different 
branches of medicine, procured him the ap- 
pointment of instructor of the pupils in the 
School of Mars, and he was afterwards nomi- 
nated a member of the Society of Medicine at 
Pans. In this situation he contrived a mode 
of facilitating instruction in reading and writ- 
ing, somewhat on the plan of Joseph Lan- 
caster. On this subject he published a work, 
entitled ‘‘ Methode pour apprendre en meme 
temps, a €crire, a hre, et a €cmre sous la 
dictée, @ l’usage des ecoles primaires’ Paris, 
An. 3, 8vo. He also pubhshed treatises on 
Osteology, Myology, and Splanchnology, the 
jatter of which espemally has been highly 
praised, as a classical manual of a branch of 
anatomical science. Gavard, notwithstanding 
hig literary and professional labours, and the 
excellence of his private character, appears to 
have received httle patronage. He hved 
poor, and died at Pars almost unknown, in 
1802 — Bog. Uni. 

GAULIIER (Louis) abbé, born an Italy, of 
French parents,was taken earlyto France, which 
country he adopted Ihis worthy man devoted 
himself entirely to the service and mstruction 
of youth. Observing that the severe forms of 
education deprived mfancy and youth of that 
portion of happiness so necessary to the deve- 
lopement of their moral and physical faculties, 
he conceived the project of smoothing the rug- 
ged path of education by instructive games, 
known to children by the name of the “ Abbé 
Gaultier’s Games.’’ Jie was one of the warm- 

‘st supporters of the systems of Bell and Lan- 
‘aster. The horrors of the Revolution forced 
him to quit France, and he retired to the 
Hague Not wishing to live in idle depend- 
ance, he accepted the situation of tutur to the 
children of the British ambassador, whom he 
accompanied to ]Ingland. Washing to be 
useful in lis misfortunes, he gave his instruc- 
tons gratuitously to the children of French 
emigrants, and with the same benevolence 
yuahhed masters, who successfully propagated 
nis method of instruction. After the peace of 
Amiens he returned to Paris, and resumed hus 
eaching, which he continued until his death, 
which took place in 1818, in Is seventy-fifth 
year. His works ae very popular, and sume 
of them have gone through twenty editions. 
The following aie among the principal— 
** Legous de Grammaire suivant Ja méthode 
des Lableaux analytiques, 7 17375; “ Jeu rai- 
sonnable et moral pour les Lnfans,” 1791 , “ Mé- 
thode pour analyser Ja pensée et la réduire 
a se8 Primcipes Liémentaires,’’ ‘* Methode 
pour appiendie grammatiualement la Lancue 
Latine sans connaitre les regles de la Compo- 
sition ,’' “ Fraits caractéristiques dure mai- 
vaise Lducation ou Actions et Dascours con 
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raires a Ja Politesse, et regardés comme telst 
par les Moralistes tant Anciens que Modernes ,”’ 
«“ Notions de péometrie Pratique, nécessaires 
a l'exercice de la plupart des Arts et Me- 
tiers,’’ 1807, &c. &c.— Biog. Nouv. des Contem- 

1 G18. 

GAUTILR D’AGOTY (James) a native 
of Marseilles, who lived at Paris in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and was a 
member of the Academy of Sciences of Dyon. 
He was a painter, engraver, and anatomist, 
and assumed to himself the ment of being 
the inventor of the art of making engravings 
to be printed in colours. ‘lhe same method 
however was previously practised by Leblon, 
who used only three colours, wlile Gautier 
used four. Ihe numerous plates which he 
executed in this manner, form the best monu- 
ment of his fame. He pubhshed several 
works on anatomy, with engravings, ‘* Nou- 
veau systume de |’Umvers,’’ 2 vols. 12mo, 
1750, 1791, the second volume of which was 
an attack on the Newtonian doctrine of colours , 
‘« Zoogenie, ou génération des Animaux,” 1750, 
12mo, “ Observations sur la Physique, | Eis- 
toire Naturelle, et la Peinture,’’ a scientific 
journal, continued from 1752 to 1755, which 
gave rise to the Journal de Physique , ‘‘ Ob 
servations sur la Peinture, et les tableaux 
anciens et modeines,” 1753, 2 vols. 12mo ; 
and ‘‘ Collection de Plantes usuelles, gravées 
en couleurs,” 1707, 4to, left mcomplkte. He 
died at a very advanced age, in 1785. His 
end 1s said to have been hastened by chagrin 
at learning that his name had been struck out 
of the hst of the academimuans of Dyon, 
through the imtmgues of Maret, secretary of 
the Academy, with whom he had quarrelled. 
—GavuTiir (ArNAuD Exoy) son of the 
foregoing, practised the same art, and executed 
the plates for the early numbers of the ‘‘ Ob- 
servations periodiques sur J’ Histoire Naturelle, 
&c.” published by Rozier, and published 
<< Cours complet d’Anatomie,” Nanci, 1773, 
folio, containing a collection of the various ana- 
tomical plates engraved by his father, with ex- 
planations by M. Jadelot.—GavuriER (Jonn 
Barris1) another son of James, died at Pans 
in 1786, after having published, under the 
tatle of ‘* Galene Francaise,”’ Pans, 1770, 4to, 
portraits of celebrated krench men and women, 
With memons.—GavutTii RD AGoty(Epwarb) 
grandson of James, practised the art of en- 
vraving in colours, in which he made some 
amprovements. Iie published, at Paris, about 
1780, engravings fiom the pictures of some 
celebrated painters, but the wok had httle 
success, and the artist, in disgust, went to 
Italy, and died at Milan in 1784.—Buog Uni. 

GAUTHLY (Emiran Marit) an eminent 
mechanic and engmeer, who was a native of 
Challon-sur-Saone in France. He studied ma- 
thematics at Versailles, under his uncle, who 
was instructor of the court pages , after which 
he entered the school of bndges and highways, 
then directed by the celebrated Perronet. Ihe 
states of Burgundy appointed him sub engi- 
meer in 17058 , and he was shortly after elected 
a member of the Academy of Dijon. In 1767 
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he eonceivcd the idea of forming a canal from 
Challon to Dyon, which was commenced in 
1783, and finished in 1791. It 1s termed the 
central canal [canal du centre], forming a na- 
vigable track, twenty-three leagues in extent. 
Besides this work, he executed several great 
undertakings in the same province, among 
which are the quay of Challon-sur-Saone, the 
bridge of Navilly over the Doubs, part of the 
Junction canal of the Saone and the Yonne, and 
part of the canal of the Doubs and the Saone. 
lhe two latter works completed a communica- 
tion by water between the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean, on which account a medal 
was struck with the legend—* Utniusque ma- 
ris junctio triplex.’’ Llhese labours procured 
for Gauthey great reputation, and he was 
about to be rewarded with the order of S¢ 
Michael, when the Revolution broke out. Sub- 
sequent events having occasioned a union of 
the corps of engineers of the state, with the 
engineers of bndyes and highways, Gauthey 
was appointed inspector-general, and called to 
Pans im that capacity n 1791. We took an 
active part in the various projects which came 
under discussion before the counal , and on 
various occasions displayed an enliglitened 
zeal in the promotion of schemes beneficiil to 
the nation. He was nominated a member of 
the Legion of Honour at the time of 115 insti- 
tution, and was commandant of that leion 
some years afterwards. Ie died July 14 1506, 
aged siaty-four. Among the works which he 
published are—‘* Memoire sur l’application de 
la Mecamque 4 la construction des Voiites,”’ 
1772, 4to, ‘* Dissertation sur les degradations 
survennes aux pilers du Dome du Pantheon 
Frangais, et sur les moyens dy remedicr,”’ 
1798, 4to, ‘* Projet de denvation jusqu’d 
Pans des Rivieres d Ourcq, [Theroanne, et 
Beuvronne, d une part, et des Rivieres d’ks- 
sonne, Juigne, Orge, \ vette, et Bievre d’autre 
part,” 1803, 4to. For several years pré viously 
to his death he was engaged 1m arranginz the 
information derived from Ins professional re 
searches, in a work entitled ‘ ‘lra té complet 
sur la construction des Ponts et des Canaux 
navigables,’’ which was published in 2 vols. 
4to, 1809, 1813, by his nephew, M. Naviei, 
with a memoir of the author.— Buog. Unie. 
GAY (Joun) an emment Enghsh povt, was 
born at or near Barnstaple, in 1688. He was 
descended from an ancient but reduced family, 
who, after an education at the fiee school at 
Barnstaple, apprenticed him to a silk mercer 
in London. He shewed however such a dis- 
lke to trade, that after a few years of negli- 
gent attendance, his indentures were canc clled 
by agreement, and he devoted himself hence- 
forward to literature. In 1711 he pubhshed 
lis ** Rural Sports,’ which he dedicated to 
Pope, then a young poet hke himself, which 
complment mtroduced them to each other, 
and proved the foundation of a fraendship which 
lasted for hfe. In 1712 the easy, improvident 
disposition of Gay being unfavourable to his pe- 
cuniary cucumstances, he accepted the office of 
secretary toAnne, duch¢ ss of Monmouth, which 
probably bang little more than nominal as to 
aC 2 
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employment, left him at leisure to pay his 
court (v0 the muses , and jus pleasant mock-heroic 
poem, entitled ‘‘ Invaa, or the Art of Walk 

ing the streets of London,”’ was published in 
the same year. He also soon after engaged in 
dramatic writing, ‘* Ihe Mohocks,’’ a tragi- 
comical farce, being attmbuted to lis pen, 
which piece was followed by an unsuccessful 
comedy, entitled ‘‘ The Wafe of Bath.” In 
1714 his able cancature of Ambrose Philips’s 
system of pastoral was published, under the 
title of ‘* Ihe Shepheid’s Week.” [his per- 
formance, which attracted considerable atten- 
tion, was dedicated to lord Bolingbroke, who, 
with the tory party then in power, much be 

fnended the poet. By their interest he was 
at length appointed secretary to the earl of 
Clarendon, 1n his embassy to the court of 
Hanover, but the death of the queen once 
more threw a cloud upon his msing prospects. 
In 1715 appeared his burlesque drama of 
** What d’ye Call it ?”? which was followed by 
a farce, m conjunction with Pope and Arbuth 

not, called ‘‘ lhree Weeks after Marnage,”’ 
which altogether faled. In 1720 he was en- 
couraged by the countenance of the numerous 
friends whom lus kind and amiable disposition 
had ensured, (many of them possessing rank 
and fortune,) to publish his poems by subscrip- 
tion , by which expedient he secured a thou 

sand pounds and a present of South-sea stock 
from secretary Craggs, and might have made 
his fortune, had he sold in time. IJhis he 
could not be persuaded to do, and his conse 

quent disappointment seriously affected his 
health. In 1723 he produced his tragedy of 
‘* The Captives ,’’ and some instances of court 
favour encouraged him to employ himself in 
his well-known ‘‘ Fables,’”’ written professedly 
for the instruction of the duke of Cumberland, 
and published with a dedication to that prince 
in1726. For this performance which, while 
at falls short of La Fontaine, exhibits great 
ease in the mode of narration, and much 
hvely and natural pamting, he naturally ex- 
pected a handsome reward, but was offered 
nothing better than the office of gentleman- 
usher to the young princess Louisa, which he 
declined as an indigmity, aud all the subse- 
quent solicitations in Ins behalf were unat- 
tended to. Under thns sense of disappoint- 
ment, he composed his famous ‘‘ Beggars 
Opera,’’ the notion of which seems to have 
been afforded by Swift. It was first acted in 
1727 at Lincoln’s inn Fields, having been pre- 
viously refused at Drury-lane. Its chef pur- 
pose was to ridicule the Italian opera, but the 
tact and spirit of the poet rendered it an unique 
performance , nor is 1t easy to define the mix- 
ture of nature, pathos, burlesque, and satire, 
which in the first instance formed its omgmality 
and attraction. Its moral tendency has been 
much impugned, bath when it appeared and 
ever since , but 1t was obviously never Gay’s 
itention to encourage the vices of one rank, 
because they took their 11se in sources similar 
to those which produced the vices of another. 
Hhs object was evidently rather to strip off the 
giding by which selfishness and depravity in 
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the In her grades are concealed from the 
view, not only of the world at large, but of the 
ofieuding parties themselves. Be this as it 
may, the ‘‘ Begguar’s Opera,’”? which rap for 
sixty three successive nights, and transformed 
the actress who represented the herome ito 
a duchess, so oftended the persons then in 
powes, that the lord chamberlain refused to | 

cence for performance a second part of it, en 

titled ‘‘ Polly.”” ‘his resentment however 1a- 
ther served the author than otherwise, as it 
induced his fiends and the party in opposition, 
to come forward on its publication with 50 
handsome a_ subscription, that kis profits 
amounted to 1200/. whereas the “ Beggars 
Opera’ had gained him only 400/. A farther 
benefit accrued in the patronage of the duhe 
and duchess of Queensbury, who took him 
into their house, and condescended to manayze 
his pecumary concerns. He was soon after 
seized with dejection of spirits, attributed to 
disappointment, but which possibly onginated 
in habitual imdolence, and a constitutional ten- 
dency to cholic. He enjoyed however intcr- 
vals of ease, sufficient to enable him to compose 
his sonata of § Acis and Galatea,” and the 
opera of ‘‘ Aclulles ,’’ but being seized with an 
inflammation of the bowels, he died in Decem 

ber 1702, at the age of forty five. No man 
was more sinceiely lamented by all who hnew 
him , and his memory was honoured by inter 

ment in Westminster abbey, where lus monu- 
ment exhibits an epitaph by Pope, which 
evinces considerable affection and feeling. 
Swift and Arbuthnot also manifested great re 

gard for him. As aman, Gay possessed too 
little energy of mind to support the imdepend 

ence which he affected, but he was eminently 
gifted with the gentle virtues which beget af 

fection. As a poet he cannot be ranked in the 
first class, but he seldom fails to give plea- 
sure, and among his smallir pieces lis two 
ballads of ‘‘ All inthe Downs, ’ and “’ Il was 
when the Seas were roaring,’ will ever be felt 
and admired. ‘* The Beggar’s Opera” may 
be deemed the finest of the ballad or modern 
comic operas, a species of praise that will be 
estimated according to the very different opi- 
nions formed of the ment of that species of 
entertainments. Gay’s works are to be found 
in all collections.—Bwg. Brit. Johnson’s Poets. 
Spence’s Anecdotes. 

GAYE, a musician in the service of Louis 
XV, with whom he wasa great favourite. Ie 
Is principally known as having furnished occa- 
sion to that monarch for a royal bon mot. 
Gaye had given offence by some impertinent 
remark to the archbishop of Rheims, and 
drealing that prelate’s influence at court, hast- 
ened to acknowledge lis fault to the king, 
and obtained lus pardon beforehand. A few 
days after, whule he was engaged in singing 
part of a mags, the archbishop took occasion to 
insinuate to the king that the unfortunate mu- 
sician’s voice was much imyuied by time, with 
the view of procuing his dismissal. ** Lou 
are in error,’’ replied Louis, ‘* the man sings 
well enough , his fault he» in the way im which 
he is apt to speah. — Buog. Dict. of Mus 
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GAYOYF DE PITAVAL (CEraners) a 
French author, was born at I yons in 167 3, of 
a noble family, and was «ducated at Pans. Ee 
took orders, and became an abbé , he then 
quitted the church and entered the army, 
without obtaining any distinction. At the age 
of fifty he became an advocate, but meeting 
with no greater success in this than in the 
other profession, he devoted himself to litera- 
ture. His principal work, entitled— ‘ Causes 
Celebres,’? 19 more remarkable for its Jen th 
thin ats merit, beang in twenty volumes, 12mo, 
Though interesting 1m its subject, 1t 1s heavy, 
weak, and puerile im its style. It has been 
two or three times abridged. Huis other works 
are—‘* The Art of adorning and improvinz 
the Mind ,’ a compilation, entitled ‘* Biblio 
theque des Gens de Cour ,” and ‘* An Account 
of the Campaigns of 1710 and 1714,” acompr 
Intion from the Memoirs of Valbait. Ile died 
in 1743 —Moren. Dict. Hist. 

GAZA (Tueopore) a native of [hessalo 
nia who was oue of the principal revivers of 
Grieck literature in Italy, in the fifteenth cen 
tury. On the devastation of his native place 
by the lurks in 1430, he took leave of Greece, 
and went to Mantua, where he acquired a 
hnowledge of the Latin language. In 1441 he 
Was made a professor in the university of Fer 
raia, where he taught Greek from a grammar 
ot Ins own composition, and lectured on the 
Orations of Demosthenes. About 1150 he 
entered mto the service of pope Nicholas V, | 
and he was also patronized by cardinal Bessa | 
rion. On the death of the pope be rested. 
some time with Alphonso, king of Naples, 
who dying 1 1498, Gaza returnd to Rome 
Cardinal Bessarion then procured him a nch 
benefice in Calabna, from which he derived 
htt revenue, through Ins own negligence. 
Having completed a Latin translation of Ans- 
totle’s Ireatise on Ammals, he presented the 
work to pope Sixtus IV, who gave him fifty 
crowns for his learned labour, which the indig 
nant scholar is said to have thrown into the 
liber. He then went to Ferrara, whence he 
removed to Calabria, but he afterwards ap- 
pears to have i1eturned to Rome, and died 
there in 1478, Besides the works noticed 
before, he translated into Latin the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates, with Galen’s Commentaries , 
Lheophrastus on Plants, /Lhan’s lactis, 
Dionysius of Halcarnassus on Composition , 
some Homuhes of John Chrysostom, &c. He 
hkhewise made a Greek version of Cicero de Se- 
ncctute, and hisSomnium Scipionis , and wrote 
** Tiber de Atticis Mensibus ,” and ‘“ Mpistola 
de Orngine Turcarum.” Gaza is said to have 
been the most accomphshed of all the Greek 
emigrants, who contributed to the revival of 
learning 1n the west of Furope.— Boernerr Duss. 
If. de Greets Exulibus. Tuaboseh. Biog. Univ. 

GEBER, an Arabian philosopher, who, ac- 
cording to Leo Afncanus, hved in the eight 
century, He 1s said to have been a Greeh by 
Imrth, and to have apostatized from Chmris- 
tiarity to Mahometism. flis writings relate 
to astronomy and chemistry, or rather al- 
chemy, on which last subject his authoritv was 
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so great, that he was styled the master of mas- 
ters in that art. A Latin translauon of lus 
€ ommentary on the Almagest >f Ptolemy v as 
punted at Nuremberg in 1533, and his alche- 
mical works were published in Latin, by Go- 
lius, under the title of ‘‘ Lams Philosopho- 
rum,’ and au Lyglish translation of them b 
Robert Russel appeared at Leyden in 1668, 
8vo. Geber corrected many errors im the 
stronomy of the ancients, and descil ed 
chemical instruments and operations with 
greater accuracy than his predecessors. Vul- 
gar ignorance ascribed to this plulosopher the 
character of a magician, on which Naude re- 
marks, that from the catalogue of the works of 
Geber given by Gesner, it may be concludcd 
he understood every thing «xcept ma iic — 
Another philosopher, named Gruir, 1s sup- 
posed to have been a native of Seville in 
Spain, and to have flouushed about 1090, 
[hese individuals have been improperly con 
founded by some writers.—Nau 1é Ipologie pour 
les Grands Hommes soupgonnet de Mugie. Mo- 
rent. Atkins G. Bug. 

GED (Wirt1am)a goldsmith of I dinburgh, 
was the mventor of stereotype printing, which 
he first practised in 1725. In 1729 he went 
into partnership with one William Fenner, a 
stationer in London, but owing to the jea- 
lousy of the other printers, and the ll treat- 
ment of his partner, he lost considerably, and 
m 17 53 he returned to Scotland, where he 
printed an edition of Sallust. He died in very 


_indiffcrent circumstances in 1719.—Gen. Bug. 
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GEDDES (Atrxanprr) a Roman catholic 
divine, was born in 1737, inthe parish of 
Ruthven, in the county of Banff, Scotland. 
His parents, who were Romau catholics, sent 
him, at the age of fourteen, to be educated at 
Scalan, a free Roman cathohc seminary in the 
Ifighlands. At the age of twenty one he 
was removed tothe Scottish college at Pan, 
and returning to Scotland in 1764, he was 
ordered to Dundee to officiate as priest among 
the catholics in Angus. Ihe next year he 
removed to I'raquaire, and became chaplain to 
the earl of that title, and in 1768 again 
visited Pans. In 1769 he returned to Scot- 
land, and became pastor of a_ considerable 
Roman cathohc congregation at Auchinhalngg 
in Banffslare. ‘This office he retained for ten 
years, which were however signalized by 
much pecuniary embarrassment and many 
difficulties, arising from a zeal to build chapels, 
and a false notion of relieving himself by 
farming speculations, none of which projects 
prospered, although he finally extricated himself 
with honour and punctuality. In 1779 the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen granted him the degree 
of LL.D. being the first catholic since the 
Reformation to whom it had been assigned. 
About this time he repaired to London, with a 
view of obtaiming the necessary facilities for 
his grand scheme of a new English translation 
of the Old and New Testament. Tlus work 
he had meditated for many years, but as the 
scheme of a version of the scriptures in the 
mother tongue was never favoured by the 
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pnesthood of his own persuasion, he met 
with many obstacles, until the patronage of 
lord Petre enabled him to publish the first 
volume of his arduous undertaking 1n 1792. 
In consequence of the known opimons of Dr 
Geddes in regard to the plenary mspiration 
of the scmptures, and the divine mission of 
Moses, his work met with much censure, and 
his own immediate superiors suspended him. 
To these censures he rephed with great ani 

mation, and a mixture of argument and irony 
that was much felt at the time. In 1797 he 
published the second volume of his translation, 
which, displaying equal latitude, produced 
similar censures from both catholics and pro- 
testant+, He wasin the mist of a translation 
of the Psalms, when he yielded to the ravages 
of a painful disease, and expired on the 26th 
of February, 1802. Dr Geddes asserted the 
freedom of private judgment in too great a 
degrec to be palatable to his own communion , 
and as he assumed so many new views 1n respect 
to scniptural authority and doctnne, it 1s not 
very surprising that he should be regarded as 
an infidel by the rigidly orthodox, both catholic 
and protestant. this learned but eccentric 
divine wrote many tracts of more or less power 
an vindication of his peculiar notions and 
opinions, as well as some indifferent verses , 
but his labours have met the fate of those of 
every man who only theortzes against the ac- 
cumulated authority and tradition of ages. 
Votaries of his own persuasion, at least, may 


very naturally prefer a blind repose on autho- | 


Fity to the admission of a sea of doubt and con- 
jecture, which requires very httle less in the way 
of faith, and reposes upon no stronger founda- 
tion than individual oprmon.—New Ann. Reg. 
Good’s Life vi Geddes. 

GELDLENHAUR (Gerrarp) an histonan 
and divine, was born at Nimeguen in 1482, 
and was educated first at Daventer and then 
at Louvain. He was for some time historian 
and reader to Charles V, while archduke , and 
then became secretary and private reader to 
the bishop of Utrecht. In 1526, being sent by 
Maximihan of Burgundy to Wittemberg to 
examine the state of religion there, he turned 
Lutheran, and going to Worms he marned, 
and became a teacher of youth. He died in 
154%, He was intimate with the celebrated 
Erasmus, who was so displeased at Ins change 
of religion, that he wrote against him under 
the name of Vulturius. He was the author of 
‘* Histona Batavica ,” ‘* Historie sue A‘tatis,”’ 
hb. vu, “ Descripuo Insule Batavorum, ’ 
“‘ Catalogus } piscoporum Ultrajectinorum ,”’ 
‘¢ Epistola Zelandia ,” ‘* De Varis Hlustrbus 
Inferions German,’ &c. with some Latn 
poems, orations, and epasties, and several 
controversial pieces.—Freher: Theat. More. 
Bayle. 

GELLERT (Curistian Furcniecott) an 
eminent German poet and writer on the belles 
Jettres. He was born m 1715 at Haynichen 
near Freyberg, in Saxony, where his father 
was a clergyman. When quite young he dis- 
plaved 1 predilection for poetry , and while at 
schovl at Meissen, he formed an inumacy with 
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Rabener and Gaertner, which lasted dung 
their hves. In 1734 he went to the university 
of Leipsic to study theology, and after four 
years, returned home and commenced preachér, 
but he never acquired much fame as an orator. 
He afterwards became tutor to young gentle 
men of fortune , and 2n 1741 he accompamed 
one of his pupils to Lezpsic. Hs first poetical 
production was entitled ‘‘ Amusements of 
Reason and Wit,” begun 1742, which pro- 
cured him the reputation of being a lively 
agreeable writer. Iie now gave up his clerical 
profession, and devoted himself entirely to 
academical tuition. In 1744 he tooh the 
degree of MA. and the followmg year he 
pubhshed the first volume of his Fables, some 
plays, and a novel, entitled ‘‘ The Swedish 
Countess.”” In 1748 appeared the second 
volume of his Fables, and he also produced a 
work called ‘‘ Consolations for Valetudina- 
tians,’’ probably suggested by the state of his 
own health, as he was a great sufferer from 
hypochondnac affections. In 1791 he was 
made professor extraordinary of philosophy at 
Leipsic , and he was afterwards offered another 
appointment in the same university, but ll- 
health prevented him from accepting it. He 
died December 13th, 1769. Few wniteis 
have exercised so much influence over their 
contemporaries as the amiable and virtuous 
Gellert , who, in a great measure, formed the 
taste and directed the opimons of his age. 
Though not a poet of the first class, he deserves 
to be ranked among the national classics, on ac- 
count of the punty of his style in narrathion and 
didactic composition. His verses are easy and 
flowing, and his prose 1s simple and elegant, but 
he never reaches the sublime. His comedies 
are strictly moral, yet deficient an that fire and 
spint which may he considered as almost 
essential to such compositions, in spite of 
which, however, they were all well received 
by the public. His works have often been 
published, both collectively and separately.— 
Nour. Dict. Hut. Arkin’s G. Brog. 
GELLER] (Cunrisriirs Lurecotr) brother 
of the preceding, distinguished as a metallur- 
gist. Ife studied first at Meissen, and then 
at the university of Leipsic. Being invited, 
with several other learned Saxons, to Peters- 
burgh, he became an adjunct of the academy 
for ten years, and Ins intimacy with the cele 
brated Luler imspired him with a passion for 
the culavation of the sciences of physic and 
chemistry. He returned to Saxony about 
1746, to prosecute his researches. His 
mineralogical lectures attracted to Freyberg a 
gieat many strangers and proved extremely 
profitable. In 1753 he was nominated coun- 
sellor-commissary of the mines, and charged 
with the inspection of machines and the ex- 
amination of ores and minerals of Saxony , 
in 176% administrator in chief of foundencs 
and forges at Freyberg , in 1765 professor of 
metallurgy at the academy of mines in that 
city, and at length, in 1782, effective coun- 
sellor of mimes He made great improvements 
mn science by his mineralogical researches and 
he was the first introducer of the process of 
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parting metals by amalgamation on a large 
scale. He died May 13th, 1795. Hs works, 
written in German, include ‘‘ Elements of 
Docrmastics,” translated from the atin of 
Cramer , ‘‘ Elements of Chemical Metallurgy,”’ 
2 vols. besides detached memoirs.— Bog. Une. 

GELLI (Gramaatista) an [talian poet and 
prose writer, was born at Florence in 1498. 
He was originally a shoemaker, but, possessing 
the advantages of education, he soon became 
distinguished. He wrote two comedies in 
prose “ L’Errore,” and ‘ La Sporta,”’ which 
were considered the best compositions of the 
kind then existing. He was also the author of 
some dialogues entitled ‘I Capprici del 
Bottaio .”’ others on physical topics styled 
*¢ La Circe,’’ with some dissertations on the 
poems of Petrarch and Dante, Remarks on 
the [talhan Language, &c. He hkewise 
translated the Hecuba of Eur)pides into Itahan. 
He died in 1563.—Morerr. Trraboschr. 

GLLLIBRAND (Henry) a mathematical 
wniter of eminence m the 17th century. He 
was born in J ondon in 1597, and was admit- 
ted a commoner of Tnnity college, Oxford, in 
1615, where about four years after he took the 
degree of BA. and proceeded MA. 1n 1623 
Ihe professorship of Astronomy at Gresham 
college becoming vacant by the death of Fd 
mund Gunter, he was chosen to fill that office 
in 1626. He was extremely intimate with 
Henry Bnggs, the Savilan professor of astro 
nomy at Oxford, who dying in 1030, while 
engaged in writing a work on trigonometry, 
the task of completing it dc vols ed to Gelhbrand 
During the time he was thus occupicd, he was 
cited before the high commission court by Di 
Laud, bishop of London, on account of the 
pubhcation of an almanach, for 1691, by Wil 
ham Beale, iis servant, in which the names of 
protestant sufferer¢ for religion, taken from 
Fox’s Martyrology, were imserted instead of 
the saints of the Romish calendar. But itap 
pearing that similar almanacks had been pre 
viously published, Gellhbrand and his servant 
were both acquitted. In 1653, heving com 
pleted the work entrusted to him by Brgs, 
he pubhshed it under the title of ‘© Imgono 
metria Britannica, sive de Doctrina ‘I mangu- 
lorum, hbrn.’’ foho. He died in 1036 at 
Gresham college, and was buried in the church 
of St Peter-le-Poor, in Broad-street, London. 
Ilhs works include treatises on the longitude 
the vanation of the magnetic needle, and on 
navigation , besides several not published.— 
Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Professors. Mar- 
tin’s Bug. Philos. 

GELLIUS (Avtus) a Roman critic and 
miscellaneous writer of the second century 
He studied rhetoric under Cornelius Fronto, at 
Rome, and philosophy at Athens, under Fa- 
vorinus, Taurus, and others. His work, enti- 
tled ‘* Noctes Attice,’’ consisting of critical 
and philological observations, which he had 
collected from reading and conversation, has 
preserved his name from oblivion, It was 
commenced in the mghts of a winter which he 
spent in the country near Athens, from which 
carcumstance the title ompinated. Lake the 
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works of Athenzus, Macrobius, and other 
misceljaneous Collectanea, 1t derives its chief 
value from the facts and monuments of anti 
quity, and the fragments of former wmniters 
which are included in it. Gellus died about 
the beginning of the reign of Marcus Aurehus 
The best editions of his works are those of 
Gronovius, Lugd. Bat. 1706, 4to , and Conra- 
dus, Lips. 1762, 2 vols. 8vo. There 1s an 
Enghsh translauon of the Noctes Attice, by 
the Rev. W. Beloe. — Fabrieu Bibl. Lai 
Stoll Introd wm Hist. Lit. 

GEMINIANT (Francesco) an emment 
composer, principally for the violin, born at 
Lucca 1n 1666. He commenced his musical 
education under Lonati, of Malan, a celebra 
ted violinist, better known by the name of I! 
Gobbo, afterwards studied counterpoint under 
Scarlatt: at Rome, and finally became a pupil 
of Corelli. Although a perfect master of his 
instrument, he was considered 50 wild and un- 
steady a timist, thit he put the whole orchestra 
iato confusion more than once at Naples, while 
acting as Jeader of the band, and was therefore 
induced to retire from that situation. In 1714 
he came to London, where he published Ins 
first work, consaisung of twelve solos, which, 
though extremely difficult, professors have 
considered supetior to those of his great master. 
Wiule m In land he contimued to print, at 
intervals, various compositions of the same 
description, all of which are as remarkable for 
the excellence of their style, as for the labour 
and skill necessary to their execution. He was 
also the author of three treatises on the art of 
managing his favourite imstrument, and of a 
musical piece, entitled ‘ Lhe Enchanted 
korest.”  Lhus latter composition, printed in 
17%, isanattempt to express, by mere sound, 
without the assistince of words, the emsode 
contained in the thirteenth book of the Jerusa- 
lem Dehvered. It was not, however, very 
successful. Gemu:1ani continued to reside in 
London, playing occasionally his own compo 
siuons at the houses of the nobility, and sup 
porting himself by teaching, till 1750, when 
he went to Paris, but returned in 1755. Du- 
bourg, master of the kings band in Ireland, 
was one of his best scholars, and sent him an 
invitation, winch he accepted, to come to Dub- 
lin, but owing to his great age, and the vex 
ations which he extpenenced at being robbed 
of some valuable music, he did not survive his 
journey more than a twelvemonth, dying at 
Dubhn in 176% — Bug. Dict. of Mus. 

GEMIS1 US PLEIHO (GeoncF)aphiloso 
pher of the fifteenth century. He was a native 
of Constantinople, and appears to have resided 
chiefly in the Peleponnesus, where he acquired 
the character of a man of great learning and 
virtue. He became a zealous advocate for the 
doctrines of the later Platonasts, and conse- 
quently a violent opponent of the Anstotelans. 
He also defended the Greek church against 
the Latins, and in 1438 he was sent to the 
counul of Florence to discuss the subject of a 
proposed union between the two churches. 
[fis zeal and eloquence im tbe cause which he 
advocated, gained the admnuauon of Lis Oppo 
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nents, bit his visit to Italy was memorable, 
mmmapally on account of his having excited, 
among the western literati, a taste for the Pla- 
tonic plulosophy. He had the honour to have 
among his disciples, Cosmo de Medicis, and 
M zn ie Ficinus, and through his influence 
a Platonic academy was established at Florence. 
After the conclusion of the council to which he 
had been deputed, he returned to Greece, and 
died there 1n 1490, at the age of one hun- 
dred. Among lis writings are a tract on the 
difference between the doctrines of Plato and 
Anstotle, a book against the arguments of 


George Scholanus for Anistotle, a treatise. 
two books on the affairs of 


on the virtues, 


Greece after the battle of Mantinea, com- 


mentaries on the magic oracles of Zoroaster , | 


beaides a number of theological, historical, and 
philosophical pieces yet remainimg im manu- 
script.—Tabricu Bibl. Grac. Athin’s G. Bug. 

GENDRE (Gitserr Cnarniis LF) mar- 
qms de St Aubin, born in 1688, was a coun- 
sellor of the parhament of Pans, and filled the 
office of master of requests. He was the au- 
thor of “ Traite de 1 Opimon, ou Memoires 
pour servir a l'Flistoure de ] | spnt Humain,” 
6 vols. 12mo, 1733, afterwards augmented to 
eight volumes, and in 1739 he published 
“ Antiquites de la Maison de liance,”’ 4to. 
He died 111746. Moerrn Nout. Dict. Hist. 

GENDRE (Locistr) a French histonan, 
born of an obscure family at Rouen, and edu- 
cated through the patronage of De Harlai, af- 
terwards archbishop of Paris. He entered 
into the church, and became a canon and sub- 
chanter of the cathedral of Notre Dame. 
After publishing a hfe of his patron, he pro- 
duced « Histoire de la Fiance,’ 3 vols. folio, 
Panis, 1718, reprinted in & vols. 12mo. Be- 
sides an abridyment of the national annals, 
this work ancludes a catalogue of the ancient 
and modern French histotians, with criticisms 
on their writings , an account of the manners 
and customs of the French in diffcrent ages , 
the genealogy of the royal family , and achro- 
nological catalogue of the great officers of the 
crown. He was made abbot of Notre Dame 
de Claire Fontaine, 2n the diocese of Chartres. 
His death took place lebruary 1, 1733. He 
pubhshed several other works, and left im 
manuscript five histones of his own life, each 
composed in adifferent style and manner, which 
he directed to be commuittcd to the press.— 
idem. 

GENDRE (Louvuts tr) one of the revolu- 
tionary chiefs in France, who was originally 
a sailor, and afterwards a butcher at Pans, 
Hfe possessed considerable natural talents, 
which enabled him to attract notice amidst the 
national misfortunes. After having been a 
teader of street processions, he was employed 
by some of the heads of the popular party to 
forward their schemes. He distingurzshed him- 
pelf on various occasions as an enemy to mo- 
narchy, and connecting himself with Marat, 
Janton, &c. became one of the clnefs of the 
Jacobin Club, Hisincendsary publications sub- 
jected him to the danger of beimg arrested, 
and fora while he concealed himself, but on 
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the 11th of December 1791, he again made 
his public appearance im the capital, and was 
aconspicuous actor m the scenes which led tv 
the downfal of royalty. In September 1792 
he was chosen a deputy from Pans to the 
National Convention, in which he voted for 
the death of the king. After having, both in 
the metropohs and the departments, been one 
of the most violent among the ‘lerrorists, who 
participated in the tyrannical government of 
Robespierre, he joimmed lalhen and others in 
the destruction of that chief. It was then 
that he signahzed himself by driving away the 
members of the Jacobin Club, locking up their 
hall, and delivering the keys to the Conven- 
tion. He was named a member of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety in August 1794, and 
he denounced those with whom he had been 
connected, and declaimed continually against 
the sanguinary measures an which he had par- 
ticipated. On the revolt of the jacobins against 
the Convention, in Apnl and May 1795, he 
displayed a great deal of courage and activity , 
marching several times at the head of the 
troops who defended the legislative body, and 
contributing much to the defeat of In» old as- 
sociates. le afterward» was made a member 
of the Council of Ancients, m winch he figured 
to less advantage than in the Convention , Ins 
cloqucnce being more remarkable for force of 
expression than for precision or elegance. He 
died at Pams, December 13, 17°97, at the age 
of foity-one, leaving his body to the surgeons, 
that he might, as he said, become useful to 
mankind even after his death.—Diuct. des H. M. 
du 18me. S. 

GLNDRE (Apriaw Mani tr) professor 
of mathematics at the military school of Pans, 
member of the Acaderme des Sciences, and 
chevaher of the legion of honour. In 1787 
doubts being raised as to the respective posi- 
tions of the observatories of Paris and London, 
to put an end to them it was resolved that the 
points placed between Dunkirk and Boulogne 
should be verified , and Le Gendre, Cassim, 
and Mechain were employed in this operation, 
and the new means which they employed gave 
a much more exact result than any which bad 
been tried before. In 17914 M. le Gendre 
published Ins ‘‘ Mémoire sur les trancendantes 
elliptiques,”’ and Ins ‘‘ Klemens de Geometnie,”’ 
which last 1s considered very able. His new 
treatment of the orbits of planets being 
founded on principles purely analytical, he was 
accused of having given loose to some para- 
doxical ideas, which induced him to remodel 
his book and make it much clearer. M. le 
Gendre also made many learned rcsearches on 
the subyect of the attraction of elliptical 
spheroids , and commenced lus researches on 
heterogeneous spheroids to the Académie des 
Sciences. In 1774 he assisted M de Prony 
to form trigonometncal tables for the decimal 
division of the circle taking the lead in the 
analytical part, and composmg very elegant 
formule to determine the successive differences 
of the sme. Jn 1795, becoming a member of 
the tempurary superintendency of weights and 
measures, he discharged the functions of hus 
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office until it was united to the ministry of the 
interior, M. le Gendre was a member of the 
Institute from the formation of that body , 
and under the imperial government was named 
counsellor for hfe of the university. On the 
re-establishment of the king he became, in 
1819, member of the council for public insti uc- 
tion, and in 1816 he was named, conjoitly 
with M. Poisson, examiner of the candidates 
for the Polytechnical school. Besides the 
above mentioned works he also published 
‘© Nouvelle Lheone des Paralleles ,” ‘* Nou- 
velles Methodes pour la determination des 
Orbites de Cometes ,”’ ‘‘ Supplement a 
TP Essai sur la Theorne des hombres ,” ‘ Lxer- 
cises de Calcul integral.’”—Boz. Univ. des 
Contemporains. 

GFNESTUS (Toscrnts) one of the Byzan- 
tine historians, flourished about the year 940, 
By order of Constantme Porphyrogenitus, he 
wrote a Instory of Constantinople, in four 
books, from !eo the Armeman, to Basilius 
the Macedonian. It was printed in 1733 at 
Venice, by Pasquali, in his edition of the By- 
zantine historians, but was very iamperfect.— 
Saree Onomast. 

GINNADIUS. Lhere were two ecclesias- 
tics of this name in the latter part of the fifth 
century. Of these the elder succeeded Ana- 
tohus as patnarch of Constantinople in 48, 
and died in 471. Tle was an able and active 
prelate, and was the author of a Commentary 
on the Prophecies of Damel, and a treatise 
written agaimst the Anathemata of Cyril, of 
which latter work alone a few fragments are 
remaming —[he other was a priest of Mar- 
seilles, and wrote, about the yerr 495, a trea 
tise on Fcclesiastical Dogmata, and a volume 
of Memorrs of the most celebrated Writers of 
the Church. Some have asserted that he was 
in his heart a Pelagian, but the accusation ap- 
pears to have been advanced without sufficient 

roof of its correctness.— Mu rere. 

GLNOVI SI (Antonio) an able writer on 
philosophical and metaphysical subjects, born 
in 171%, at Castighone in Jtaly. His frends 
wstended him for the church, which he de- 
clined, 1n order to follow the law, a study 
which he abandoned im its turn, and devoted 
himself to general hterature. He acquired 
considerable notoriety at Naples, about the 
middle of the last century, by the lectures 
which he dehvered as professor of metaphy- 
sis, having been chosen to fill the chair mn 
1741. A considerable degree of popular 
odium was excited against him by his advo- 
citing in this capacity the opimons of Galileo 
and Newton , from the effects of which he was 
protected only by the immediate patronage of 
the king, who gave him the professorship of 
ethics. In an attempt to succeed to the divi- 
mty chair he was foiled by the clergy, who 
exclaimed against him asa heretic, but he even- 
tually succeeded to that of political ey 
‘Lhe work by which he 1s most advantageously 
known 18 lis “ Itahan Morahty ’’ His other 
writings are—‘* Philosophical Considerations 
on Religion and Morality ,” ‘* A Collection of 
Humorous Epistles ,” “ A System of Logic,”’ 
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an five books , ‘‘ The Elements of Metaph 
sics,”’ 4 vols 8vo, and a treatise ‘* Delle Le- 
zion di Commercio’”’ His death took place 
m 1769 -——Fabrom Vite Italorum, 

GLNUYTFSCHI (Horatio) an Itahan 
painter, whose family name was Souci, was 
born at Pisa in 1563. He was invited to 
England by Charles I, who appointed him 
lodgings in his court, with a considerable 
salary, and employed him in his palace at 
Greenwich and at other public places. Ihs 
principal performances in I ngland were the 
ceilings of Greenwich and York house. On 
the death of the king, when his collection of 
paintings were sold, 6001 were given for nine 
of Gentileschi s pictures, which are said to be 
in Marlborough house. His most admired per- 
formance abroad was the portico of cardinal 
Bentivogho s palace at Rome. He attempted 
portrait paimting, but without success, his 
talent lying altogether in history. He died here 
im 1647.—His daughter, Anremista Grvit- 
LESCHT, equally famous for her love intrigues 
and talents in painting, passed the greatest 
part of her hfe at Naples, and died m 166%. 
She excelled her father m portraits, and was 
but little anfenior in history. Her principal 
historical picture was that of David ana Go- 
hath She took the portraits of the royal fa 
mily, and of many of the nobility of Ingland 
— Pilkington. Lord Orford s Anecdotes. 

GLNIILIS. ‘There were two brothers of 
this name, sons of a physician at Ancona. 
Arneri, the elder, born in 1900, accompa- 
nied his father, who had abyured the Romish 
church, to Fngland, where he resumed the 
study of jurmsprudence, and obtained the pro- 
fessorship of civil law at Oxford. He was the 
autho: of a treatise “ De Jure Belh,’ favour- 
ably noticed and used by Grotius, six dia- 
logues ‘‘ On the Interpretation of the Law ,” 
and a small work, entitled “ T ectiones Vir- 
gihanez.” He died in 1608 or as some say, in 
1611.—A son of his, named Rosrrr, an in- 
gemious but dissipated man, translated father 
Paul» History of the Inquisition into Poghsh. 
—Scrpio Gentixts, the younyc: brother, born 
1565, was compelled to quit his native country 
by the same motives which cxpatnated the 
rest of the family. Ie sought refuge in Ge1- 
many, and after studying at Watteimberg, 
Leyden, &c. obtained the professorship of cival 
Jaw at Altorf. His translation of Tasso’s Je- 
rusalem Delivered into J] atin verse, has been 
much admired. Hs other works are—a Para 
phrase of the Psalms, ‘* De fure pubhco 
popuh Romam,” ‘* De Bonis maternis et se- 
cundis Nuptus,’? ‘* De Conjuratiombus ,” 
‘* De donatiombus mter vuum et uxorem,” 
&c. He died in 1010 

GENLILLE1T (Vatentive) a learned 
French protestant wnter, was a native of 
Vienne yy Dauphmmé, and flourished im the 
sixteenth century. He 1s said by some to have 
been first an advocate in the parhament of ‘]ou- 
louse, and afterwards syndic of the rcpublic 
of Geneva, and from the preface to one of 
lus works, it appears that he was at one ume 
president of the parhament of Grenoble. Huw 
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works were highly esteemed by the protest- 
ants, whose cause he ably defended. Ile was 
at length driven into exile, by the edicts pub- 
hshed in France agaust those of the reformed 
rehgion. He was the author of—‘‘ Le Bu- 
reau du Conale de Irente,’’ and of a Latin 
edition of the same; of ‘* Apologia pro 
Chnistianis Galhs Religioms Evangelice seu 
Reformatz qua docetur hujus religionis funda- 
menta in sacra Scriptura jacta esse, &c. ,” 
“‘Anti-Machiavel , or Discourses on the means 
of well-governing a kingdom,” “ Anu- 
Socinus,’’ &c.— Bayle. Nouv. Dict. Hot. 

GLNILLMAN (Francis) a _ dramatic 
writer and actor, born in Ireland in 1728 
He was educated at Dubhn, and was the 
schoolfellow of Mossop. At the age of fif- 
teen he obtained a commission m the army, 
but on peace taking place in 1748, his regi- 
ment was reduced, and he Icft the service. 
He then indulged Ins inclination by going on 
the stage. His frst appearance was at Dub- 
lin an the character of Aboan im Oroonoho , 
and he afterwards performed at Bath, Edin- 
burgh, and many places in various parts 
of the country, but with no extraordinary suc- 
cess, as Ins histnonic talents did not surpass 
mediocrity. He then relinquished his profes- 
gion, in expectation of some provision from 
the marquis of Granby, but the sudden death 
of that nobleman disappointed is hopes, and 
he was agai obliged to become an actor. In 
1770 he was engaged at the Haymarket, by 
Mr. Foote , and being dismissed after three 
seasons, he went to Dublin. Having expen- 
enced the vanous hardships of a wandering 
actor, and the disappointments of an unfrend- 
ed author, he closed his mortal career, De- 
cember 18th, 1784, leaving the history of his 
professional life as a warning to stage-struch 
youth. He was the author of several plays, a 
volume of fables, and other pieces of no im- 
portance.— Buog. Dram. 

GLOFFREY or MONMOUTH, called also 
Geoffrey ap Arthur, an ecclesiastic and histo- 
rian of the twelfth century. According to 
Leland, he was educated at Monmouth, in a 
convent of the Benedictines, among whom be 
entered. He was afterwards made arch- 
deacon of Monmouth, whence he was raised 
to the bishopne of St Asaph. The unsettled 
state of affairs in North Wales induced him to 
quit that country, and retire to the court of 
Henry I1, who gave him the abbey of Abing- 
don, which he intended to holdin commendam 
swith the episcopal see , but hus clergy isist- 
ing on his residence among them, he refused 
to submit to their requisition, and thus lost 
the bishopric, when the abbacy being bestowed 
on another person, he was left without a bene- 
fice. Geoffrey wrote vanous works, but his 
Chronicle, or History of the Bmntons, 1s the 
only production of his pen which requires 
motice. This Chronicle 18 now known to be, 
as the compiler states, cefly a translation 
from Armorican manuscripts. It contains a 
pretended genealogy of the kings of Britain 
from the time of the fabulous Bruce or Brute 
the I'rojan, and the wonderful stones told of 
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king Arthur also take their mse in this work» 
and, fables as they are, it 18 supposed that 
they rest upon some shght foundation of truth. 
— Bate. Morert—See Roserrs (Ptr). 

GLORGE LEWIS I, king of Great Bn- 
tain, and elector of Hanover, was the son of 
the elector, Emest Augustus, by Soplua, 
daughter of Frederick, elector palatine, and 
grand-daughter to James I. He was born in 
1660, and was early trained to arms under }is 
father. In 1682 he marned his cous, Sophia 
Dorothea, only daughter of the duke of Zell, 
a match attended with Jittle domestic bappi- 
ness. Je then engaged in the service of the 
emperor, and signalized his valour in three 
‘ampaigns against the Turks in Hungary. In 
1700 he succeeded to the electorate, and m 
this succession was joined in the alliance 
against Francés ‘he command of the impe- 
rial army was conferred upon him after the 
battle of Blenheim in 1707 , but owing to the 
jcalousies among his confederates, bemg enabk d 
to act on the defensive only, he resigned the 
command at the end of three campaigns, leav- 
ing however las own troops in the service of 
the alhes. At the peace of Rastadt, lewis 
XIV solemnly recognised the electoral dizmity 
in the house of J unenburg, as he had b« fore 
done in the treaty of Utrecht, the succession of 
the same house to the throne of Great Britain, 
which event took place on the death of Anne 
in 1714, when the elector was in the fifty- 
fourth year of lis age. On his accession he 
was of course thrown into the arms of the 
whig party, who indeed alone maintained the 
pnnuple by which the Stuarts had neer set 
aside. As George I excited little personal 
influence onthe events of his reign, they need 
only be reverted to with brevity. Ihe late tory 
ministers were called to account for their con- 
duct 1m respect to the treaty of Utrecht, and 
several of the leaders were impeached or 
driven into exile. Owing to the dissatisfac - 
tion produced by these measures among a still 
powerful party, mcluding a majority of the 
Ingh church clergy and the jacobites, tumults 
ensued in various parts of the country, until at 
length in 1715 the earl of Mar openly pro- 
clamed the Pretender mm Scotland. After 
some actions, attended with vanous success, 
this insurrection being ill seconded by the 
Enghsh jacobites, was entirely quelled, and 
several of the leaders lost their lives on the 
scaffold. The disaffection to the new famly 
continued however so great, that the whigs 
were driven into more than one unpopular 
measure with a view to support it, the most 
conspicuous and indefensible of which was 
the septennial act, extending the duration of 
parliament from three years to seven. IJhe 
king, who probably considered the possession 
of the Bntish crown precanous, sought to in- 
crease the value of his German terntones by 
the purchase of Bremen and Verden, which 
accession he determined to support against 
the clams of Sweden. This proceeding in- 
volved him in a quarrel with Charles XII, 
who, 1n conjunction with the czar Peter, pro- 
jected an invasion of Scotland in favour of the 
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Pretender. To obviate this danger, George | 
entered iato an allance with Holland and) 
France, then under the regency of the duke of 
Orleans, whose interest it was to be un good 
terms with Great Bntan. ‘Ihe death of 
Charles XII in 1717 put an end to this 
alarm ; winch, however, was soon renewed 
by the audacious project of the cele- 
brated Spanish minister, cardinal Alberom, 
who formed a quadruple alhance between 
the three powers already mentioned, with 
the accession of the emperor. The seizure 
of Sardima and invasion of Italy by the 
Spamards, give pretence for the sailing of a 
strong Britash naval expedition into the Med)- 
terranean, under sir George Byng, who 
encountered and nearly destroyed the whole of 
the Spanish fleet off Sicily. hs success was 
followed by the recovery both of Sicily and 
Sardima, and although the court of Spain 
made heavy complaints of the attack without 
a declaration of war, it was obhged to accede 
to the terms of the allied powers, and a paci- 
fication of the north of Europe was also 
effected by the mediation of Great Britain. 
In 1720 the national delusion, usually entitled 
the South sea Bubble, was the source of much 
private calamity in England, and produced 
disturbances which recalled the hing from a 
visit to his German dominions, 1n order to 
concert with his ministers on the measures 
necessary to restore public credit. In 1722 a 
new conspiracy against the existing govern- 
ment was discovered, which led to the appre 
hension of several persons, among whom was 
the celebrated Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, 
who was exiled for hfe. Ihe ministers of 
France and England, cardinal Fleury and sir 
Robert Walpole, being both pacifically clined, 
the two countries long remained in peace, not- 
withstanding the death of the duke of Orleans, 
and the good understanding secured for some 
years the general repose of Europe. In 1725 
a treaty between Spam and the emperor 
excited king George’s jealousy so much, that 
he deemed it necessary to counteract it hy 
another at Hanover, compnsing most of the 
other European powers. He also sent a fleet 
to the West Indies under admiral Hosier, who, 
with his crew, fell a sacnfice to disease and 
the tantalizing ambiguity of his orders, a ca- 
tastrophe which was considered the most 
inglorious disaster of this 1eign. The Spamards 
then commenced the siege of Gibraltar, but 
all differences were finally settled by a nego- 
ciation, durmg which the king, who had set 
out on a journey to the continent, was seized 
with a paralytic attack, of which he died at 
Osnaburgh, June 11, 1727, in the sixty-cighth 
year of his age, and the thirteenth of his 
reign. George I was plam and simple in his 
taste and appearance, and grave and sedate in 
his genera] manner, although gay and familar 
with his intimates. He possessed much natural 
hernias and good sense, and well understood 
is interests, at least wnere has heart was con 
cerned. His able management of his German 
dominions, was conspicuous, and possibly, 
looking at the tame of hfe in which he as 
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ended the throne of Great Britain, we ought 
not to wonder at his disposition to make his 
icquired dominions of service to his hereditary 
itates. George I, who had put aw ay lus wife 
‘or several years, had female favountes, but 
was not governed by them. Learning owes to 
the first sovereign of the house of Hanover a 
professorship of modern Instory in each um- 
versity, although, in other respects, literature 
seems to have claimed hittle eather of his respect 
dr attention.—A:kin’s Gen. Buoy. Simollett. 
GFORGE AUGUSIUS II, king of Great 
Bnitain, son of George J, was born in 1683. 
He marned in 1703 Wilhelmina Dorothea 
arolina of Brandenburg Anspach, and came 
:o England with his father at the aecession 
of the latter, and was created prince of Walcs. 
He was made regent during the hing’s visit to 
the continent in 1716, but a political difference 
ensuing, he lived some time estranged fromthe 
court. ‘This breach was however finally ac- 
commodated, and he again received the atter- 
tions due to the heir apparent, until us father’s 
death in 1727, when he succeeded to the 
throne. He inherited im full force the predi- 
lection of George I for Germany . and the same 
system of politics, and the same ministers, con- 
tinued to govern the nation after his accession 
as before 1t. In 1732 Walpole introduced into 
parhament his financial scheme of an extension 
of excise, which excited so violent an oppo- 
sition that he was obliged to withdraw it, 
but most of its intended provisions have been 
since adopted. In 1737 the same minister took 
advantage of some thcatnical pasquinades (pro- 
bably rendered obnoxious by design) in ordcr 
to hmit the number of play-bouses, and to 
subject dramatic wntings to the inspection of 
the lord chamberlain. Disputes having long 
prevailed with Spain, in regard to the trade 
tothe West Indies, a convention between the 
two courts was signed in 1739, but the tcrms 
cave so httle satisfaction to the merchants of 
Great Britain, that Walpole found himself 
obhged to yield to the clamour, and war with 
that country taking place the same year, the 
nation was gratified by the capture of Porto 
Bello by admiral Vernon. Anson (see his hfe) 
was also sent out on his celebrated expedition, 
and a powerful fleet and army were fitted 
out to capture Carthagena. Ihe failure ofthis 
latter enterprise, owing to the mismanagement 
and disagreement between the naval and mili- 
tary commanders, produced so much discontent 
throughout the nation, that Walpole, in 1742, 
was obliged to resign. In the mean time, the 
death of the emperor Charles VI roused the 
cupidity of France and other powers, to stip 
Ins daughter, Mana Irheresa, of her inhent- 
ance, which conduct induced George II, as 
guarantee of the pragmatic sanction, to declare 
in her favour. n Enghsh army was accord- 
ingly sent to the continent, and strengthened 
by a body of Hanovenians in British pay. Ihe 
king himself shared in the campaign, the con- 
duct of which was however entrusted to the 
earl of Stair. [he battle of Dettingen followed, 
in which theFrench were defeated, but wath little 
benefit to the victors, who were obli d to quit 
es th a a ae te ctminienens eR ort) ake aes 
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the ficld of battle and abandon their wounded. 
In dus battle the king displayed great bravery, 
but as he interfered with the discretion of lord 
Star, that officer soon after resigned in dis 

gust, and the command of the army was 
entrusted to the hing a second sop, William, 
duke of Cumberiand, who lost the bloody battle 
of Fontenoi in 1744, and the French remained 
ascendant in Flanders during the rest of the 
war. Instigated by the illusory promises of 
France, the jacobito leaders mm 1745 invited 
the young pretender to try his fortune in a 
descent on the northern part of the island , and 
accoidingly he embarked in a French frigate, 
and landed on the Scottish coast in the July of 
the same year He was immediately joined 
by many of the clans, with whom he proceeded 
southward, and continually adding to hia army 

he proclamed his father king at Perth, and 
took possession of Edinburgh Having defeated 
the royal troops at Preston Pans, he at length 
entered England, where he had promises of 
adequate support, but although he penetrated 
without opposition as far as Derby, the people 
showed but httle active inclination to his cause 

News of the anival of the duke of Cumberland 
With several regiments from Flanders, and of 
the rapid asseinblage of troops from all quar 

ters to oppose and intercept him, 50 intamidated 
the pretender and his council, that a retreat was 
quickly determined upon, and effected without 
loss. Ihearms of the adventurers were again 
successful in a skirmish at Falkirk, but here 
their fortune ended, for the duke of Cumber 

land uniting his forces came up with the in 

surgent army at Culloden near Inverness, and 
on the 17th of Apnl, 1746, obtained an easy 
victory, which finally terminated the struggles 
of the house of Stuart. Ihe youn, pretender 
with preat difhculty made his escape, and the 
blood of lis adherents, who were treated with 
great military severity by the duke of Cumber 

land also flowed very copiously on the scaffold. 
Dung these events the king received numerous 
demonstrations of attacliment to his person and 
family, and 1t was obvious that the greater 
part of the nation connected the interests of 
civil hberty with the support of the principles 
which had called the house of Hanover to the 
throne In 1748 the war, which had been 
very unproductive of advantage to Fngland, 
was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la Chapelle 

Jn 1791 died Fredenck, pmnce of Wales, who 
having lived for a considerable time at vanance 
with Ine father, was naturally thrown into the 
opposition party, and thereby in a manner 
which has not been unusual with Luglish heirs- 
apparent, became the avowed patron of popular 
maxims of government. He appears to have 
been a well-disposed prince, with moderate 
talents, and little energy of character. In 175 
the disputes between Great Biitam and France, 
in relation to their respective boundanes in 
Canada, produced hostilities in that country, 
and an open war between the two nations 
the following year. Ihe events of this war, 
in which the pnncipal powers of Lurope became 
enyayed, and which finally, under the able 
au-jaces of Patt (first earl of Chatham) rawed 
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Great Bntain to the pinnacle of power and 
glory, belong to the province of history, rathet 
than to the biography of the soveraagn the 
warfare in Germany formed the most inglo 
rious part of these transactions, as the duke of 
Cumberland, at the head of an Hanovenan 
army, was oblhized to capitulate to the French, 
who took possession of the whole of the 
electorate. When Mr. Pitt, however, was 
called by the voice of the people to the direction 
of affairs Tngland, whom weak and divided 
councils hid reduced so Jow that few troops 
had been summoned to detend the kingdom 
from invasion, suddenly exerted the martial 
energies of her character, and victories followed 
mM every guirte: of the globe. [he French 
power in the Tast Indus was annilulate 1 
In America, Quebec and the whole of Canada 
yielded to her arms = Ihe islands of Senegal 
and Guadaloupe fell under Bntish dominion, 
and the battle of Minden healed the national 
reputation in Germany. In this state of affairs 
George Il suddenly died from the uncommon 
circumstance of the rupture of the mght ven- 
tricle of the heart, which, without previous 
sufiempg, terminated is hfe on the 2oth of 
Octobcr, 1760, 1n the seventy seventh year of 
his age, and thirty third of his reign George 
II was a prince of very moderate abilities, 
personally parsimomous, and wholly regardless 
of science or hterature , but although histy ind 
somewhat obstinate im temper, he was honest 
and open in his disposition. Ths queen, the 
cultavated and well informed Caroline, acqured 
a great ascendency over him, which did not 
however prevent some of the sexual attachments 
so common with royalty , but George II was 
not of a disposition to permit them to be very 
injurious to lus people. Upon the whole, this 
monarch was not unpopular, and dying as he 
did, an the midst of a successful war, he enjoyed 
at the ume of his decease, no small share of 
national attachment.—Arkin’s G. Big. Smol- 
lets Horst of Pngyland. 

GLORGEH III, king of Great Britain, born 
the 4th of June, 178, was the eldest son of 
kredenck, prince of Wales, by the princess 
Augusta of Saxe Gotha. On the death of Ins 
father in 1751, his education was entrusted to 
the earl of Harcourt and the bishop of Norwich, 
but the formation of his opimious and charac- 
ter seems to have been matcnally influenced 
by the mateinal ascendancy of the prmcess 
dowager, who in her turn appcais to have 
been principally guided by the councils of the 
earl of Bute. George lll, who had been pre- 
viously created prince of Wales, ascended the 
throne on the demise of his grandfather, Georz 
I], on the 2th of October, 1700, being the. 
in his twenty third year. A prosperous wir 
having made the existing adm»nistration, 
headed by Mr Pitt, (afterwards earl of Chat- 
ham,) exceedingly popular, no immediate 
change was made an the cabinet, and the first 
speeches of the new king to bis council and 
pavhament, were favourable to the sanguine 
anticipations formed of the «conduct of a young 
prince of handsome person and unspotted re- 
putauon, who enjoycd the advantage of being 
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tho first sovereign of the line whose birth and | 
education were entirely Inghsh. As all 
attempts to give a summary of the events of a 
~eign of upwards of half a century, would be 
nugatory, nothing more will be attempted 
beyond a slight advertence to1ts principal fea- 
tures, as illustrative of the character and con- 
duct of the monarch. In 1761 the Patt admi- 
nistration exchanged Mr Legge and _ lord 
Holderness for viscount Barnngton and the 
earl of Bute, a fact worthy notice as com 
mening that senes of incessant ministenal 
changes which so curiously distinguished the 
first ten years of the reign of George III In 
the same year Mr Pitt resigned the seals of 
foreign secretary, 1n consequence of being 
outvoted in the cabinet on the subject of a war 
with Spam, which he deemed absolutely neccs- 
sary, an opinion that was borne out by the event 
before the year expired. Ihe marriage of the 
king with the princess Charlotte Sophia of 
Mecklenberg Strehtz, (an union which in its 
result operated materially on the domestic cha 
racter of this reign,) also took place in 17061, 
that ceremony being performed on the 8th of 
September, and the joint coronation of the 
king and queen followmy on the 22d of the 
same month A new administration, for 
mally headed by lord Bute, having entered 
into negouations with France and Spain, 
preliminaries of peace with those nations were 
signed on the 3rd of November, 1762, at kon- 
tainbleau, on terms winch, although favourable 
to Great Britain, fell far short of national ex- 
Bareraiy In 1763 the publication of the cele- 
rated periodical paper entitled the North 
Bniton, written by Mr John Wilkes, then mem- 
ber for Aylesbury, 1n a spirit of unsparing cen- 
sure of the Bute administration, led to a series 
of ill judged measures, in regard to that indivi- 
dual, that did any thing but honour to the coun- 
cils which produced them , a remark rather 
strengthened than otherwise by the fact, that 
the result of them proved favourable to the in- 
terests of civilliberty In the midst of these 
differences, two voyages of discovery were 
undertaken, the one under commodore Byron, 
and the other commanded by captains Wallis 
and Cartwright, being the first of the series of 
similar expeditions, which have done very 
considerable honour to this reign. In 1764 
Mr George Grenville, who had become premier 
by the unexpected retirement of the ear] of 
Bute, began that career of measures 1n relation 
to the taxation of the American colomes, the 
consequences of which have proved so mo- 
mentous , and notwithstanding the strenuous 
oppositon of the colonists, the impolitic stamp 
act was passed tne following year. About the 
same time, m consequence of some appearance 
indicative of the malady which obscured the 
Jatter years of the king's existence, a bill was 
passed to enable his majesty to appoint the 
queen or any of the royal family residing in 
England, guardian to his successor, and regent 
of the kingdom. ‘The attempt of the ministry 
to confine the term vsoyal family to the de- 
scendants of George II, with the exclusion of 
the pnncess dowager of Wales, caused such 
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offence, that another change of administration 
took place, in which the marquis of Rock- 
ingham was placed at the head of the trea- 
sury. In 1766 the new administration, among 
other popular measures, repealed he inadvise- 

able American stamp act , at the same time how- 

ever passing a declaratory act, assertive of the 
right of imposing colomial taxation. lhe pub- 
lic approbation which followed this concession, 

and other measures of the Rockingham cabinet, 
could not however preserve 1t from the fate of 
the many which had preceded it , and upon the 
30th July,1766, 1t was dissolved, and succeeded 
by one formed by Mr Pitt, (then created earl 
ot Chatham, ) who took the office of lord privy 
seal, but not without a considerable decline in 
public favour, and with a paucity of support 
that materially paralyzed his energies. In 1707 
Mr C. lownsend, chancellor of the ] xchequer 
in this administration, revived the Amencan 
disputes, by imposing duties on certain artucles 
imported into Amenica, and in 1768, lord 
Chatham, disgusted with the conduct of lis 
colleagues, resigned the pnvy seal, and was 
succeeded by lord Bristol. Ihe same year 
was distinguished by the return of Mr Wilkes 
for Middlesex, and the popular tumults atten- 
dant upon his imprisonment and outlawry Io 
1769 that popular leader was expelled the 
bouse of commons, for publishing, with severe 
comments, a letter written by lord Weymouth, 
one of the mimsters, in his capacity of chan- 
man of the quarter sessions at Lambeth, he 
was however returned by lus constituents a 
third, and even a fourth time, until the adm1- 
nistration determining to enforce lus expulsion 
at all events, declared the opposing candidate, 
colonel Luttrel, (notwithstanding a minority of 
nearly 1000 votes,) duly elected, a proceeding 
which, some time after the event, was virtually 
declared illegal byparhamentitself. 1 his uncon- 
stitutional proceeding did not prevent the same 
bold and active partizan from gaining a verdict 
of four thousand pounds against the secretary 
of state, lord Halifax, for the illegal seizure of 
his person and papers, by which decision ge 

neral warrants were judicially declared illegal. 
Ihe year 1770 was signalized by another 
change of administration, which rendered lord 
North premier, by the passing of the Grenvalle 
act in regulatian of the proceedings of the 
house of commons, 1 regard to contested elec 

tion, by abold address and remonstrance to 
the throne from the hvery and corporation of 
the city of London, and by the celebrated 
letters of Jumus. In the session of 1771, the 
house of commons ordered the attendance of 
certain printers, for publishing the debates of 
the house. The printers not attending to the 
summons, were ordered into the custody of 
the sergeant at-arms, and one of them being 
taken and carned before alderman Wilkes, he 
immediately discharged him, and bound him 
over to prosecute the person who had arrested 
him, for false impnsonment. ‘The lord mayor 
(Crosby) and alderman Oliver acted in a s1m1- 
lar manner on the arrest of others of the 

printers, on which, Leing members of the 

house, they were ordered to attend in their 
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places, and were committed to the Tower, 
until the proro,ation of parhament released 


themof course. i hese unpopular and nugatory 
proceedings, which excited the common mind 


the press, the debates having been openly and 
asefully published ever since. ‘Ihe munistry 
however was in no way weakened by these 
defeats, and the opposition, by the defection 
of the Grenville party, was reduced into ex- 
treme insignificance. In 1772 the marriages 
of the dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland 
with Jady Waldegrave and Mrs Horton, pro- 
duced the royal marriage act, which prevents 
the members of the 10yal family from marrying, 
without the king’s approbation, before the age 
oftwenty five , as also subsequently, if dis- 
approved by both houses of parlament. In 
1773 the discontents in America burst into an 
open flame, and three sloops laden with tea 
(one of the taxed articles in the port of Boston) 
were boarded by armed persons in disguise, 
who threw the whole of the cargoes over- 
board. ‘Lhese disturbances produced a royal 
message in the commencement of the sessions 
of 1774, calling on parhament for such mea- 
sures as would duly assert the supremacy of 
the mother country. Jihias communication 
was immediately followed by the introduction 
of new bills by lord North the first 10flictung 
a penalty equal to the value of the cargoes 
destroyed, and shutting up the port of Boston , 
the second anmiulatng the charter of king 
Wilham, by investing the crown with the 
nomination to all officesand employments, and 
the third giving power to send persons accused 
of poltical offences to England for tral. It 
18 the province of history to record the con- 
sequences of this immjudicious poluy im the 
colomes, and the progress of events from the 
formation of a general congress of the Ameni- 
can states at Philadelphia m 1774, until the 
hostile interference of France, Spain, and Hol- 
land , and finally, of the peace which ensured 
the existence and independence of the United 
States of .\menica in 1783. ‘Lhe previous 
summury, as illustrative of the opening ofa 
new 1¢i.n, and as beaiimg some reference to 
the elucidation of personal character might be 
necessary , but from the commencement cf the 
Ameri an war, the personal lustory of the sove- 
reign merges into that of the country, nor 
would much information be afforded by a mere 
advertence tothe parliamentary and party strug- 
gles which ended in the accession to power of 
the late Mr Pitt, beyond the fact that George 
1II always exhibited a firmness of temper 
that, sooner or later, set aside all attempts to 
force administrations upon him which were 
disagreeable to himself. ‘I he conduct of party - 
men, indeed, 10 the notorious coalition, and 
the oligarchical attempts to form admunis- 
trations upon principles in opposition to the 
voice both of king and people, began about 
this time to produce universal disgust, and 
notwithstanding the long and disastrous Ame- 
ncan war, and the loss of what may almost be 
termed an empire by a course of the most 
myudicious theoretical policy, and ambecile 
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practical performance, George III, by the 


steadiness with which he put down the coa- 
tion administration, acquired a degree of popu- 


| Janty which never afterwards entirely dese: ted 
in the Inghest degree, ended 1n the triumph of , 


him. The smooth course of the early years of 
the administration of Mr. Pitt, matenally 
added to this national disposition, which ex- 
hibited itself very strongly when the consti- 
tutional malady of the king agai displayed 
itselfin 1789, and still more upon his subse- 
quent recovery. In reference to the French 
Revolution, and the amportant contests which 
arose out of it, it 1s sufficicnt to remark, that 
George III zealously comcided in the policy 
adopted by ns administration, and conse- 
quently 18 entitled to lis share of the credit 
or censure Which impartial posterity may pass 
upon the consequences, as exhibited 1n the 
lasting benefits acquired, or the lasting burdens 
which it has imposed on the people of Great 
Britain. <A similar observation will apply to 
the domestic, and Insh, and Indian policy of 
the Pitt cabmet, as also to the transactions 
connected with the Irsh rebelhon. It 18 
unnecessary to observe that George II] was 
immoveable in his opposition to the demands 
of the Irish cathohcs, and seconded by the 
influence of the church, and a preponderant 
share of popular feeling in unison with his 
own, was enabled to eject the Fox and Gren- 
ville admimstiation, which succeeded on the 
death of Mr Pitt, with nearly as much public 
countenance as had attended the dissolution of 
the cabimet arising out of the coalition of Mr 
Fox with Lord North. ‘lhe proceedings of 
the Perceval administration, until the final 
retirement of the king in 1810, 1equire no 
detail here, while the pecuhar species of 
affliction endured by the monarch, renders the 
interval which elapsed from his retirement to 
bis death, a blank in his biography. His 
decease took place on the 29th January, 1820, 
in the eighty-second year of his age, and fifty- 
ninth of his reign. lhe political characte: of 
George IIT 1s tolerably deducible from the 
course of policy pursued 1n his long and event- 
ful reign. it 1s obvious that he ascended the 
throne with a dispostion to resist that pre- 
dominant wlig imfluence which, since the 
accession of the house of Hanover, had ex- 
clusively engrossed the management of public 
affans. ‘lhat an abatement of a portion of the 
oligarchical dictation which the events of 
the Revolution of 1688, and the Hanoverian 
succession, had tended so much to system itise, 
was desiable, will now possibly be allowed 
by the candid on all sides. It must how- 
ever be at the same time pranted, that the 
covert influence opposed to whiggish domi- 
nation on the succession of George LI, ex- 
hibited notions of government in other re- 
spects, which became those who enter- 
tained them far bette: 1n the character of 
adherents of the expatriated family, than in 
that of subjects of the house of Hanover. Ihat 
the American war, although by no means un- 
popular im the first instance, was favoured by 
the predominance of those theoretical ideas of 
passive obedience, or amphicit submission, soe 
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courtly in theory and impossible in practice, 
can scarcely be doubted. In pont of fact, 
there was absolutely nothing to be gained by 
the pruposed mode of taxing the colonies, but 
the barren privilege of acquiring, in one form, 
what would have been granted in another. 
In the same spirit all the foolish contests with 
Wilkes, as well asthe really small matters 
after all, which excited the are and elo- 
quence of Junius, were more or less strug- 
zlcn for the maintenance of some barren pri- 
vilege or pretension, magnified into theoretical 
and artificial importance, by the frends of 
close government and prerogative. The 
change of circumstances produced by the 
French Revolution, gave quite anew impulse 
to practical British policy, and it 1s for the 
curious to trace the personal character of the 
monarch in the course of events so over- 
whelming and vamnous. Backed as_ the 
adopted policy of the country henceforth was, 
by the fears, alarms, and convictions, of 
the most influential portion of the com- 
munity, George LIT from this time had 
scliom occasion to put forth his personal 
feclings or opmions, which are therefore 
to be yathered only from his ready acqu 

escence m the various strong domestic 
measures affecting the hberty of the sub- 
ject, and otherwise restrictive or severe, 
upon the partizans of what one side called 
reform, aud the other revolution Itis always 
useful when a sovereign acts for a series of 
y¢ ars in accordance with the views and opinions 
of a large portion of his subjects whether 
altoge the: coirect or not, it tends to strengthen 
the popular voice, and proportionably to weaken 
mere jobbing party interests. Lhe principal 
feiture of the last half of the reign of George 
M11, 1» indisputably the increasing importance 
and accuracy of public opimon, which, in con- 
junction with the press, 1s graduily becoming 
a species of fourth estate, which can never 
be again neglected as it has been, and which, 
it is obvious 1s rapidly undermining the close 
oheaichical influence to which it 1s in its 
naiture so decidedly opposed. ‘The great pro 

g,1¢ss of the country, in every branch of 
scicnce aud information during the last half 
century, will, infxt aways reflect a portion 
of honour on thy individual whose name it 
bears, and althou,h, with the exception of 
voy iges of discovery, and the inventions con- 
nected with war, the government of George 
III seems to have had little direct share in the 
promotion of aits, sciences, or literature, 1t will, 
and possibly ought, to share in the honour 
Which follows from their diffusion and pios- 
perity Forthe1estitmay be observed of this 
sovereizn, that he possessed peisonal comage 
and steadiness of character in a Inph degree , 
and he certainly meuits the ciedit, always due 
to those, whether kinzs or subjects, who 
strictly adhere to their own principles. Of a 
plain, sound, but not enlarged understandmg, 
he acted upon his convictions with sincerity 

but was probably neither emimently qualifcd 
to antwipate the rogress of events himself, 
or to be sastroctad! in that respect by otheis. 
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It must be observed however, that he no way 
expressed dishke tothe diffusion of education, 
the subject of so much alarm to many of his 
courtiers. With strict conformity, his tastes 
and amusements were plain and practical. 
Literature and the fne arts engrossed but 
a small share of his attention, and hunting, 
agriculture, mechanical contrivances, and do- 
mestic intercourse, seem to have chiefly 
occupied Ins leisure. Religious, moral, and in 
the highest degree temperate, the decorum 
of his private hfe was always exemplary, and 
few sovereigns have enjoyed the benefit of a 
good character 1n this respect more abundantly. 
His deportment as a father and a husband, 
according strictly with the national and popu- 
lar notions of propnety, rendered him and the 
queen an eternal theme of praise, and the 
throne was regarded as a pattern 1n respect to 
the conjugal duties, Although occasionally 
hurned and repetitionary in speech, his man- 
ners were extremely easy and familar. In 
conversation he exhibited much general and 
particular curiosity, a tendency often accom- 
pamed with a minutely retentive memory, 
which he also eminently possessed, never for- 
getting a person whom he had ever seen, ora 
circumstance which had ever been commu- 
nicated to him. To conclude, it has been 
observed of George III, that ‘* he would never 
do wrong except he mistook wrong for nght 
and such doubtless may be regarded as the 
opinion of a lirge majouity of the people over 
whom he so long reigned —Origmal. 
GEORGI, called also Amira, a learned 
Maronite, flourished towards the latter end of 
the sixteenth, and beginming of the seventeenth 
century. Hecame to Rome durng the ponti- 
fcate of Clement VIII, and there pubhshed 
‘ A Synac and Chaldee Grammar,” which 1s 
much esteemed On his return home he was 
chosen prtniarch of the Maronites, and died im 
1641. We mtroduced the use of the Gregorian 
calendar among the Maronites.— Morer1. 
GFrORGE, surnamed the Cappadocian, 
was born at Fpiphama in Cilicia, where his 
father was a fuller. From thisstation he raised 
lumself by Ins talents of ingratiation, and 
obtaming, through the influcnce of his patrons, 
a lucrative commission to supply provisions to 
the army, he hesitated not to enrich himeelf by 
the basest acts of fiaud, until his conduct 
became so notorious that he was obliged to flee 
from justice. He then went to Alexandza, 
and professing much zeal for the doctrines of 
Anus, he acquired great influence. About the 
year 356, when Athanasius was oblized to flee 
from the fury of the soldie1s, who were com 
manded by the emperor Constantius to expel 
him from his see, George was elected bishop in 
his place. In this station he gave full Jiberty 
to his cruel nature, persecuting the catholics 
with unrelenting fury, plundenng their houses, 
and burming their monastenes. Nor was his 
oppicssion confined to the catholics alone, 
all the inhabitants of his diocese were abhe 
victims to bis rapacity, which he camed to 
such a pitch, that the people at length rose 
up and expelled him from the city , nor was 
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it without great difficulty that they permitted 
him to resume his authority. On the succes- 
sion ef Juhan, the public rage again broke 
out against George ; he was seized and dragged 
in chains to prison, and at length was mur 
dered by the populace. The rival of Athana 
sus was dear to the Arians, and on their 
seeming conversion, his worship was intro- 
duced into the cathohc church, and the vile 
George of Cappadocia 1s considered as a saint 
and a martyr, if not the patron of England and 
of the order of the garter. George of Cappa- 
doua formed a very valuable collection of 
books, which the emperor Tuhan made the 
foundation of the brary which he established 
in the tcmple erected in honour of Jrayan at 
Antioch, but which the emperor Jovian shame- 
fully permittcd to be burnt.—Fabrien Bibl. 
Gieac. Gibbun’s Decline and Fall. Mover. 

GFORGE of Tiebisond, a learned Greek, 
was born in 1395 in the isle of Crete, of a 
family originally from ‘Irebisond. Ile went to 
Italy, and was patronized by Francis Barbaro, 
a noble of Venxe, through whose influence 
he obtamed a Greek professorship at Vicenza, 
which he was obliged to quit, he says, m con- 
sequence of the unfriendliness of Guarino. 
He then removed to Venice, where he re- 
mained until about 1437, when he received an 
invitation from pope Fugenius IV to settle at 
Rome , and during the life of that pontft he 
was Occupied in teaching rhetonc and philo- 
sophy, and in translating Greek into Latin 
Pope Nicholas V made Inm his secretary, but 
his arrogant temper led him into many quarrels 
with the learned men of the court, among whom 
were Guanno, Gaza, and Poggio. Some of his 
translations also giving offence to the pope, be 
was obliged to leave Kome , and in 1492 he 
took refuge at Naples, where he was well re- 
ceived by king Alphonso. In 1459, being at 
Venice, he presented to the doge his version 
of Plato’s Book on Laws, and was engaged as 
a professor of belles lettres. In 1464 he re- 
visited his native land, and thence proceeded 
to Constantinople. On Ins return to Italy, 
finding that one of his pumls, Paul II, was 
pope, he returned to Rome, but falling under 
his displeasure, he was imprisoned for four 
months in the castle of St Angelo. He 1s sup- 
posed to have died about 1480. Huis works, 
which are very numerous, contributed greatly 
towards the introduction of Greek literature 
in the west. He translated into Latin “ Euse- 
bius’s Evangelic Preparation ,’’ several works 
of Cynl of aiceandee: of Gregory Nyssen, of 
Gregory Nazianzen, and of John Chrysostom , 
many pieces of Anstotle, Plato on laws, Pto- 
lemy’s Almagest and Centiloquium, and an ora- 
tzon of Demosthenes. He likewise composed 
¢* DeArte Rhetonica, hb.v. ,’’ ‘* Reflections and 
Commentaries on some Orations of Cicero ,”’ 
«* Letters,” ‘* Orations,’’ and many contro- 
versial pieces. lis ‘*‘ Comparison of Anstotle 
and Plato” gave great offence to the Platonists, 
against whom he inveighs vehemently.— Hodu 
de Graec. wlust.—Trraboscht. 

GEORGE CADOUDAL, the son ofamultler, 
named Cadoudal, born at a village near Auray 
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in Lower Britanny, 1n 1769. As he wass 
in the civil wars only under lis Christian name, 
that has become lus historical appellatuon. Ile 
was instructed in the college of Vannes an the 
principles of rehgion, which he never forgot. 
He had scarcely fimshed Ins studies when the 
Revolution broke out, mm which he at first 
took no part, but in March 179, on the first 
insurrection of Morbihan, he enhsted as a 
private soldier among the royalists. In No- 
vember, the same year, Georze, learning that 
the Vendeans had passed the Loire, deter- 
mined on joining them, and after having dis- 
tinzuished himself among them by lus courage, 
he was appomted an officer at the siege of 
Granville. Lhe royal army having been suc- 
cessively defeated and dispersed at Mans and 
Savenay, he retuined to his native province. 
Engaging in anew insurrection of the royalists 
in Morhhan, he was made captive by a party 
of republicans, and committed to prison at 
Brest. He madc his escape, aud after having 
distinguished himself by his courage and ad- 
dress, he assisted mm the scheme of the emi- 
grants, who, under Puisaye, landed at Quibe- 
ron bay. Lhe disastrous result of that expe- 
dition did not prevert George from continuin2 
his efforts for the restoration of royalty. On 
the elevation of Buonaparte to sovereign power, 
he directed his designs against that cmef, and 
formed connexions with the Lnghsh govein- 
ment, in order to effect his purpose. He as- 
sembled an army of 15,000 men, with which he 
opposed general Brune , but being defeated at 
Grand Champ and Llvas, he agreed to condi- 
tious of peace, and disbanded his troops. He 
then went to Pars, where he resisted the 
offers made by Buonaparte to retain him in his 
service. kinding himself compelled to remain 1n- 
active at home, he made avisit to England, and 
was receivedwith distinction by the ministry and 
the count d’ Artois, who bestowed on him the 
Cordon Rouge, and the rauk of heutenant- 
general, About the end of 1800 he returned 
secretly to Britanny, where he made fresh at 
tempts tu organize a royalist insuniection, but 
in vain. He then went again to Fngland, and 
connected himself with Pichegra, with whom 
he concerted measures for overturning the go- 
vernmert of Buonaparte. ‘To accomphsh their 
object, they returned to France in the begin 
ning of 1803, and in the following year they 
were secretly pursuing their projects at Pais, 
when Gedrge was taken by the police, and 
on the 23rd of June, 1804, he suffered execu 
tion, agreeably to a sentence previously passed 
on him for ‘conspiracy against the emperor 
Napoleon. George was suspected, and indeed 
accused, of being connected with the affair of 
the infernal machine, but he firmly demed 
having authorized that infamous proiect, which 
appears to have been contrived by some officers 
who had served under him.— Bug. Unw. 
GLORGES (Chevaher de St) a native of 
Guadaloupe, equally celebrated for his skill ag 
a swordsman and as a performer on the violin 
He composed an opera, entitled ‘‘ La Chape,” 
and was director of the orchestra at the con- 
cert of amateurs in Paris in 1770. The che- 
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1nlier was repeatedly m England, where he 
was in the habit of fencing in pubic against all 
comers, and seldom met with an antagonist 
who could compete with him in the manage- 
ment of his weapon. Ile afterwirds returned 
to Pans, where he died in indigent ciarcum- 
stances in 1801.— Bw. Dict. Mus 

GERARD (Aretxanper) a Scotch presby- 
terian dtvme and in enous writer on polite 
literature. He was born at Garioch in Abcr 
deenshne m 1728, and was educated at the 
Marischal college, where he took his deziecs 
in arts, and then went to LKdmburgh. In 1748 
he obtained a licence as a preacher in the hurk 
of Scotland, and in 1700 he wis chosen as 
pistant to David Fordyce, Muischal professor 
of moral philosophy at Abeidecn, on whose 
death he succeeded to the vacint chair in 
1752. He took orders in 1739, and the next 
year he was appointed professor of divinity in 
the Manschal college, and minister of the 
Grey Fnar’s church in Aberdeen. About the 
same time he was created DID. In 1771 he 
resigned his professoiship and benefice and 
wis raised to the theolo,ical chair of Ixin.’s 
college, Aberdeen, to the duties of wich 
office he assiduously attended tll near the 
time of lis death, which occurred in 1795, 
Hfis works consist of several occasional ser 
mons, ‘ An I ssay on Laste,” 1379, 8vo, 
which was rewarded with a gold medal, offered 
for the best piece on the subject by the Vhilo- 
sophical Society of Ldinburgh, and of which 
an enlarged edition was pubhshed m 1780, 
«¢ Dissert tions on the Genius and Evidences 
of Christiamty ’ 1766, Bvo, ‘* An Lyssay on 
Genius,” 1774, 8vo , and two volumes of Ser- 
mons, 1780 and 1782 —Suppl. tof neyel Brit 
Atkin’s G. Bog —GFrarp (GILBIRT) sou of 
the preceding, was a native of Aberdeen, 
where he received his education. Adopting 
the clerical profession, he went to Holland, 
and became inmister of an Fnglish church at 
Amsterdam Qn ieturning to his native coun 
try he was chosen Greek professor at Kings 
college, Aberdeen. After the death of has 
father he was professor of divinity in the same 
college , and he was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains for Scotland He died in 1815 
He published fiom his fathe’s mar uscripts in 
1799, a portion of his theological lectures, under 
the title of ‘ Lhe Pastoral Care,’’ Bvo, awork 
of corsiderable ment. His own productions 
are—‘‘ A Sermon on Indifference with respect 
to Relijious Jiuths,’’ and “ Institutes of Bib- 
heal Ciutiasm,’ 8vo —Gent. Mag. 

GLRARD (Joun) a learned German di- 
vine of the Lutheran church, in the seven 
teenth century. He was a native of Jena, and 
after study mg at the university there, he went 
to Altdorf in 1640, to a.quire a knowledge o} 
the Oriental languages. Having returned to 
Jena, in 1043 he took the degree of MA. anv 
in 1646 he was appointed assistant professo! 
of plilosophy at Wittemberg. He afterward: 
was piofessor of history at Jena, and finally 
professor of divimty and rector of the univer: 
sity. He died in 1668, aged forty-seven. 
Among lxs works are a valuable treatise on thi 

Broce. Dict.—Vol IT, 
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harmony of the onental languages , a discourse 
on the origin, progress, and doctrine of the 
Coptic church , and an epitome of theological 
common places , of which an improved edition 
was pubhshed by his son, J. | rnesr GERARD, 
professor of divinity at Giessen, where he died 
in 1707 — Atkin s Gen Bug. Niceron. 

GLRARD THOM, IUNG, or TENQUA, 
the founder and first grand master of the order 
of Knights Hospitallers, or Knights of St John 
of Jerusalem. He was a native of the Isle of 
Martigues on the coast of Provence, or, accord- 
ng to others, of Amalfi in Italy. Having made 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, while it was in the 
ands of the infidels, he distinguished himself 
0 much for picty and prudence, that in 1080 
ie was made superior of an hospital attached 
o a Benedictine monastery near the holy 
sepulchre. Ihe chapel of this cstablishment 
was dedicated to St John, in consequence of a 
Tradition that it stood on the site ot the house 
f /ebedee, the facher of St John the Evan- 
rehst. After the capture of Jerusalem by 
sodfrey of Bouillon, Gerard proposed the 
oundation of a new teligious order, which 
should be devoted to the seeminzly incompa- 
ible observances of monaclism and chivalry. 
Lhe proyect was adopted, and im 1100 many 
mdividuals entered into an associ ition under 
he title of Hospitalicrs of St John of Jeru- 
ialem, who, besides the vows of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience, bound themselves es- 
peaiilly to assist and protect all distressed 
Clnstians. Lhe rules of the order bemg 
drawn up, were approved by pope Paschal 1}, 
and Gerard was rccognized as the first grand- 
master, which oface he wctained till his death 
mni1i20 Swch was the ongin of this cele- 
brated order of military monks, who obtaimed 
extensive possessions in almost every part of 
Christendom , and after escaping the catas- 
trophe which awaited the haughty lemplars, 
they have survived amidst political and reh 
gious revolutions, even to the present agc, as 
the knights of Malta.—Afoi ert. 

GFRARDE (Joun) an Enghsh surgeon, 
who wrote on botany im the fatter part of the 
sixtcenth century. Ele was a native of Che- 
shire, and afte: having been educated as a sur- 
geon, he appears to have travelled abroad. 
He at Iength settled in London, where he not 
only practised his profession, bit also supe:in 
tended a botanical garden belonging to lord 
Burleigh. He resided in [folborn, then a su>- 
urb of the metropolis, where he had a garden 
of his own, m which he cultivated many 
curious exotics. Hie was master of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Compan ys and appears to have been 
favoured by the College of Physicians. IJhis 
works are—‘* Catalogus Arborum, Fruticum, 
et Plantarum, tam indigenarum quam exotica- 
rum, in Ifo1to Joh. Gerardi, civis et chirurgi 
Londin, nascentium,’’ 4to, 1596 and 1599 , and 
a ‘“ Herbal, or General History of Plants,” 
folio, 1597, repubhshed with great improve- 
ments by Thomas Johnson in 1¢03 = Ihe 
former of these productions contamed an enu- 
meration of 1003 spccies of plants, and the 
latter was founded on the Herbal of Dodo- 

* 1) 
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nus, with figures from the Dutch Herbal 
of fabernemontanus. Though the hterary 
alilities of Gerarde appear to have been 
inconsiderable, yet he has the ment of hav- 
ing excited a taste for botany in this coun- 
try, and furnished to the cultivators of the 
science a useful book for reference.— Pul 
teney’s Sketches of Botany in England. Aikin’s 
G. Bue. 

GLRBIRI (Marri) a dignified eccle- 
siastic, prince abbot ofa Benedictine convent at 
St Blair m the Black Forest, born 1m the Aus- 
trian states in 1720. He united a hberal dis- 
position to extensive Jearning and great taste 
in the fine arts, especially in music. Witha 
view to advance the latter, his favourite 
science, he travelled, with the permission of 
the pope, through Fiance, Germany, and 
Italy, his rank in the church procuring him 
access to the hbranes, &c. of all the principal 
monastic institutions, and thus enabling him 
to collect mateials for a history of church 
music, from the best and most authentuc 
sources. Ihis work he fimshed an six ye irs 
after his return, although a firc, which de- 
stroyed the valuable Ihbrary belonging to his 
abbey, consumed also a gieat part of the ma- 
terials which he had collected, and rendered it 
much Jess complete than it would otherwise 
have been. It appeared in 1774 in two vo 
Jumes, with numeious engravings, and 1s ¢n 
titled «* De Cantu et Musica Sacia a primi €c- 
clesi. xtate usque ad presens tempus” Ihe 
historical part of it embraces three distinct 
eras, the first of which ends with the accession 
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fie was not mucn distinguished as an arust.— 
Watpole’s Anecdotes. Pilkington. 
GERBILLON (Toon Fravcis) a jesuit 
missionary, was born at Verdun in 164, ana 
entered the Soviety of Jesuits in 1670 In 
1685 he embarked on a mission to China with 
six other mathematiciaus of the souety. le 
remained at Pekin to study the lartanan Jan- 
guage, and so ingratiated Inmself with the 
emperor, that he appoimted him to join an 
embassy sent to regulate the boundaries with 
the court of Muscovy. By Insaddrcss he con- 
tnbuted greatly to the success of this nego- 
ciation , and on his return to China was chosen 
by the emperor his instructor in mathematics 
and philosophy. He was permitted to pre ach 
the Chnstian religion in China, and had [the 
direction of the Lrench college in Pchin, and 
fnilly was made superio: general of all the 
jesuit missionaries sent from Trance. Hc was 
the author of ‘ Llements of Geometry, ex 
tracted from kuchd and Archimedes,’ and 
‘‘ Geometry practical and speculative, both 
wiitten in the Chinese and Lartar languages, 
and printed at Pekin. He left in MS a voyape 
to Siam of which ¢xtracts are given in Mi 
chault s Melan es Haistoriques Gerbill on dicd 
at Pehinan 1707.-—Mcienn, Neuve Dict Flost. 
GI RDIT (yicinia Sictsmoxn) 1 Ro 
man cardin i, was born it Samoens im Prd 
mont, in 1718. IJle entered the Barnabite 
order, and in 1742 he became piofe ssorof phi 
losophy at Maceiata and afterw uds it Luin, 
where he was appointed tutor to the prince 
royil of Sardinia In 1777 Gerdil was made 


of St Gregory to the papal chur, the second a ca:dinal, and rcmoved to Rome, where he 


descends to the fifteenth century and the thnd | hved m comparanve retirement 


brings his narrative down to the period im! 


Which he lived In 1784 a work of still 
greater value to artists and literati issued from 
lis pen, being a collection of all the ancient 
musical wiiters between the third century and 
the invention of printing, whose compositions 
had till his time remained im manuscript. 
‘This book, which 1s entitled ‘* Sc1ptores Le 
clesiastiua de Musica Sacia potissimum,”’ 1s 
now become exceedingly scarce , an cxcellent 
analysis of its contents 1s however given by 
M. lorkel in his ‘* Histoire de la Musique. ’ 
dhe prince abbot survived tall the year 1793. 
—RBooz Dict. of Mus 

GFE RBILR (sir BatiHasar) a miniature 
painter, was born at Antwerp in 1392 Tle 18 
distinguished as having been engaged, in con 
Junction with Rubens, to negociate a treaty 
with Spain, and as being for some time Bn- 
tush resident at Biussels. He was employed 
by Charles 1, and being also acquainted with 
architecture, was engaged by lord Craven to 
wive designs fur Hempsted hall, which has 
been buint. In 1648 he made hi» appear- 
ance as an authoi and founder of an academy 
at Bethnal green, and he continued to publish 
pamphlets with all kinds of wild schemes and 
projects. He afterwards settled at Surinam, 
but the Dutch government considering him au 
agent of the king of Lngland, he was seized 
and sent back to Holland. He returned to 
Lugland on the Restoration, and diced in 1667. 


Ie warmly 
opposed the intended negociations with the 
French consular government in 1801, and 
considering Buonaparte 8s proposal for a con- 
cordat as amockery, he openly dissented from 
ite Hie died at Rome in 1802. Has works 
are ‘A Jlreatise on the Immortality of the 
Soul,” ‘* Treatise on the Nature and Ouigin of 
Ideas ,” in which be maintained the opimons 
of Malebranche against those of Locke, an 
“« Introduction to the Study of Reh,ion,’ “A 
Jreatise against Duels,’ ‘ Lhe Phenomena 
of Capillary Lubes.’’ Je also published three 
works in confutation of some paradoxes of 
Melon, Montesquieu, and Rousseau Of these 
the last appears to be the best, and Rousseau 
himself acknowledges, that it was the only 
book wnitten against him which he thought 
woithy of being read to the end.—Athena um, 
vol. v from his bloze publishid at Rome.— 
Dict Hist Nouv. 

GFRHARD (Eruraim) a German lawyer 
and philosopher, was born at (wersdorf in 
Silesia, in 16082. He was advocate to the 
court and regency of Weimar, and atfte1w irds 
became professor of law in the university of 
A.tdorf, where he died 1n 1718. He was the 
author of ‘‘ Delineatio Philosophi t rationals , ’ 
to whichis subjomed an excellent dissertation, 
‘* De Precipuis Sapientis Impediments, ’ &c. 
with several treatises in jurisprudence and 
philosophy — Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

GLRHARD (Jonuw) an emiment Lutheran 
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divine, was born at Quedlinburgh in Saxony, 
1582. He was appomted by John Casimir, 
duke of Saxony, to a church in Franconia, and 
at the same time to be professor of divinity in 
the Casimirian college of Cobourg. In 1616 
he was appointed professor of divimty at Jena, 
where he continued until his deathin 1657. He 
was four times chosen rector of the university. 
His works, wntten in Latin and German, con- 
sist of treatises on theological subjects , critical 
and polemical commentaries on certain books 
of the old and new lestament, &c. only one of 
which, his ‘‘ Meditations,’’ 18 well known in 
this country.— His eldest son, Joun Lrnesr, 
was born in 1621 at Jena. He was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Wattemberg in 
1646, and of history at Jena in 169%. He 
died in 1688. Hs principal works are ‘‘ Dis- 
putationum theologicarum Fasciculus ,”’ ‘ De 
Leclesie Coptice Ortu, Progressu et Doc- 
triod ,”’ * Tlarmonia Linguarum Orientalium.”’ 
— Historia ecclesiastica Secult, xvi. a vita Io 
Gerhardt, Tepsic, 1727. Moeri 
GLRLACII (Sirenen) a Lutheran divine, 
was born at Kmithngen in Suabia, in 1546, 
and studied at the university of Tubingen, 
whcre in 166, he took his degree of BA. On 
account of the plague he removed to Lslingen, 
where he obtamed the degree of doctor m 
philosophy. In 1973 he accompanied David 
Ungnad on an embassy from the emperor 
Maximilhan T1. tothe Turkish court. He con- 
tunued at Constantinople for five years, during 
which time he collected several Grech MSS 
which he purch ised for Crusius. On his re- 
turn to Tubingen he was made profcssor, dean 
of the church, and a member of the senatus 
academicus. He was the author of several 
controversial pieces , of ‘‘ Disputationes I heo 
Jogice de prescipuis horum temporum controver- 
sus ,” and of a journal (in German) of the 
embassy to the Poite. He died in 1612 — 
Melchior Adam Fiehert Theatrum. Niceron. 
GERMANICUS (Casar)a Roman general, 
the son of Drusus, and nephew of the empero1 
‘labenus. When Auzustus adopted the latter 
as his successor, Germanicus was 1n tun 
adopted by his uncle. He entered when young 
on military service, and towards the close o” 
the rcaign of Augustus he was sent into Ger 
many, to oppose the celehiated chieftain 
Arminius, whom he at length subdued after 
a severe contest, and on his return to Rome 
he was rewarded with the honours of a tir 
umph. Fis talents and success eacited the 
suspicious jealousy of iis imperial uncle, which 
was much increased by the disposition which 
his soldiers had shown, to make him empero: 
on the death of Augustus. He was then sen 
into the Oriental provinces, where he extendec 
the Roman power, but was thwarted im hi 
operations by Piso, the governor of Syna, wh 
had been employed by Tiberius as a spy 0! 
the actions of his nephew. He died at Antioc) 
AD. 19, at the age of thirty three, owing, a: 
18 Supposed, to poison administered to him b: 
Piso. His death occasioned a great sensatio! 
at Rome, and a profusion of honours wa 
decreed to the memory of this prince, who hat 
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een the hope and dehght of the Roman 
veople. He was not only famous for his mili- 
tary talents, but also acquired hterary reputa- 
tion, as he wrote some Greek comedies, and 
translated the Phenomena of Aratus into Latin 
verse, though the latter {production has bcen 
ascribed to the emperor Domitian, who was 
also called Germanicus —Morerr. Uni Hist. 

GIELRSON (Jouws) by some called Charher, 
an illustrious Frenchman, usually ety led ‘* Dec- 
‘or Chnstianissimus,’’ was born at Gerson in 
‘rance, in 1363. He studied divinity, and 
‘received the degree of doctor m 1592, and 
hree years after he became canon-chancellor 
of the church of Pars. In 1408, when 
wouls Duke of O:leans was murdered by onder 
f the duke of Burgundy, which Joln Pett 
vas base enough to justify, Gerson caused the 
loctrine of this tyrannicide to be censured 
iy the doctors and bishops of Pars. Healso 
listinguished himself at the council of Con- 
tance, where he made a speech, in which he 
inforced the supe1iority of the council over the 
ope, he also caused the doctrine of John 
?etit to be condemned there. Not daring to 
eturn to France, for fear of the vengeance of 
dhe duke of Burgundy, he retired into Ger- 
nany, and finally went into a convent at Lyons, 
vhere he died 11 1429 The best edition of 
83 writings 18 that of Du Pin, in 1706, in 5 
‘ols fol m which there 1s a Gersomana, which 
Ss representc d as being very curious —-Du Pin, 
Blount s Censwra Cave. Morert. 

GLRVAISF ( {raanp Francis) a French 
monk, entered among the barefooted Carme- 
‘utes, but not finding them sufficiently austere, 
he took the habit of La Trappe in 169v, of 
which order he became abbot. He howcver 
made himsclf so obnoxious 1n this office 10us- 
ing and fomenting divisions among the monks, 
that he was obliged to resign, although he 
still continued to hve according to the rules of 
La Irappe. In his first volume of lus ‘ Hist. 
generale de Citeaux,”? the Bernardines were 
so violently attacked, that they obtumed an 
order from the court against lim, and he was 
arrested at Paris, and conducted to the abbey 
of Notire Dame de Reclus, where he was con- 
fined, and died 1n 176. He was the author 
f <* The Life of St. Cyprian,’ ‘The Lives of 
Abelard and Heloise ,” ‘‘ History of the Abbé 
Segur,” ‘ Life of St. Irenvus,” ‘ Life of the 
Apostle Paul,” “ Letters on Lnglish Ordina- 
tions, and agamst Courayer,’’ “ Life of Ru- 
fnus,’” &c —Morer2, 

GIRVAISE (Nicotas) a French mis- 
sionary, brothe: of the preceding, was born at 
Pans. Before he arnved at his twentieth 
year he went with some missionaries to Siam, 
where he staid four years, aud made himself 
master of the language. On his return he 
published “ Hist. naturelle et politique du 
Royaume de Siam,” 1688, 4to., and “ De- 
scmiption historique du Royaume de Macagar ,”” 
two very cunous works. Fe was afterwaids 
provost of the church of St Martin at Jours, 
when he wrote a life of St Martin, wluch was 
criticised by don Stephen Badier, and sixteen 
years after he Pe « Hist. de Boece, 
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Being consecrated bishop of Horren in Guiana, 
he went there , but on their artival, he and all 
his clergy were murdered by the Caribbs, Nov. 
20, 1729.— More. 

GERVASE of Canterbury, an historian 
of the thirteenth century, was a monk of the 
monastery of Christchurch im that city. Tas 
puncipal works are achromcle of the hings 


of England from the year 1122 to 1200, and a 
lustory of the Archhishops of Canterbury, | 


from St Augustine to archbishop Hubert, who 
died 1n 1205. His chacf excellence consists in 
his strict attention to chronology. lhe above 
works are published in IJwisden’s “ Ifist. 
Anchean scrip \ ’? —Twisden ubi supra. 

GI RVASL (or Titsury) an hstonan of 
the thirteenth century, so called from the place 
of his birth, was nephew to hing Henry II, 
and throuvh the interest of Otho 1V he was 
made marshal of the hingdom of Arles. Ile 
was the author of-—‘‘ A Hiustorv of the Holy 
Land ,”? ‘¢ Ongines Burgundiorum ,” “ Mira- 
biha Orbis ,” a chronile entitled ** De Otns 
impcualibus,” of which there 15 a MS. in 
Benet college, Cambndge. He hhewise 
wrote a commentary on Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s British history, and a tripartite Instory 
of England. Ihe compilition of the exchequer 
book, entitled ‘‘ Laber Niger Scaccaim,’ jis 
also been ascmbed to nm by some, but this 
has been disputed.—Tanner s bibl. Brit. Ni- 
cholson’s Idist. 1 ebiary 

GLSNLRK (Conrab) an emnent physmwian, 
naturalist, and general scholar of the sixtcenth 
century. He was born at Zurich im Switzer- 
land, in 13916. The cucumstances of lis 
father would perhaps have prevented the duc 
cultivation of those talents for study which he 
early displayed, had not Ammuanus, professor 
of Latin and rhetoric at /uricn, taken him 
into lis house and hbcrally afforded him 
classical instrucuion. He stayed three years 
with his patron, and pursued his studics wath 
great dihgence. When he was not more than 
fifveen he lost his father, who was hulled dur- 
ing mulitary service, and thc small patrimony 
which he left being divided amonz a nume1ous 
family, Gesner was reduced to distiess, which 
was heightened by his suffirings from a drop- 
sical disease with which he was afllictcd. 
Having however recovered his hcalth, he re 
solved to seek his fortune abroad, and going 
to Strasbuigh he entered imto the service of 
Wolfgang Fabricius Capito, Hebrew professor 
in the univeisity, who taught him that lan- 
guage. In a few months he returned to 
Zurich, and procured a pension from the senate 
to enable him to make the tour of Trance. He 
passed a year at Bourges, where he studied 
the Greek and Roman classics, and added to 
hig scanty income by giving instruction to 
others. He afterwaids sisited Pans, whence 
he returned to Strasburgh, and not long after 
was ieccalled to Zurich to teach grammar to 
children, at a salary barely suffiaient for his 
support. In this situation he incieased his 
cares and difficulties by entering into wedlock , 
and with a view to improve his circum- 
stinces, enzajcd at Ins leisure hours in the 
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study of medicine. At length he went to 
Basil, to avail himself of the means of im- 
proveanent which the university of that place 
afforded. ‘Though his pension was continued, 
he found it madequate to his expences, and 
therefore engaged im editing the Greek lexicon 
of Phavorinus. From Basil he removcd to 
Lausanne, where the senate of Berne ap- 
pointed him professor of Greek, and gave hin 
a stipend, which relieved him from the fears of 
indigence, and enabled him to prosecute }18 
hteralry researches with less embarrassment 
than before. After continuing three years in 
this station he went to Montpeher, where he 
apphed him lf particularly to anatomical and 
botanical enquities, and then goimg to Basil, 
he obtained the degreeof MD. Lhus cuahficd 
fo the practice of his profession, he to9k up 
jis residence at Zunch, where, im addition to 
Ins employment asa physician, he gave publy 
lectures on philosophy. Besides these, his 
stated labours, he took several journeys, in 
order to collect plants and other objects of 
natural history, of which he was the first in 
modern umcs who 13s recorded to have 
formed a museum. Ile also cultivated a 
potanic garden, and cmployed a painter and 
an Cneraver, Whose labours he assisted and 
darected Ths correspondence with men of 
leaning and science, im various pirts of 
]Tmope wis very extensive, and the vast 
number of new observ itions wlich he col- 
lected relative to natural lastory, entithe him 
to a place among the puncapal benetactors of 
that branch of hnowledge. lhe number of 
books which he pubhshed was so great, that 
it seems dificult to conceive how, amidst his 
other occupations, he could have found time 
to compose them. Among his principal pio- 
ductions Inty be mentioned—** Histon. Ani- 
nobin,’’ * VMithnudates, sive de differentus 
Linguuum = Observationes ,’? ‘* Bibhotheca 
univeisalis, sive Catilogus omnium Sciiptorum 
locupletissimus, rh tribere hnguis Lat Grac. 
et Ilcb. cxtantium et non extantium, usgque ad 
annum, 2009.’ He also published an amphh- 
cation of a part of this treatise, under the title 
of ** Pandects.’”  1his very mdustii0us scho- 
lar dud of the plague in 196» — Tessier Lloges 
des Savans I allert Bub. Med. et Bot. Hut- 
chinson’s Biog. Med. 

GLSNLR (Jonx) canon of Zunch, and 
professor of natural philosophy in the univer- 
sity there. Hie pursued his studies at Leyden, 
and afterwaids at Basi], where he formed an 
intimacy with the celebrated Haller. He 
attached himself particularly to the study of 
natuial history, and in 1741 he pubhshed two 
Dissertations on Plants, inwhich he announced 
the discovenes of Linnaus as destined to pro- 
duce a reform in the science of nature. He 
was also the author of two dissertations on 
Petifactions, or extraneous Fossils, reprinted 
together at Jeyden in 1758 Another dis- 
course Which he produced on vegetable mon- 
sters, entitled ‘* De Ranunculo Bellidae 
floro,’’ did not do much credit to Ins pene- 
tration, agit was a descmpuve account of a 
supposed wonderful plant, which in fact had 
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been formed artificially by fastening the flowers 
of the daisy on a branch of crowfoot, or ranun- 
culus. Haller, as well as Gesner, became the 
dupe of this deception, which was discovered 
by Sir foseph Banks Gesner’s principal work 
is entitled —* Tabulz Phytographice, analy s13 
Generum Piintarum exhibantes,” of which a 
new and improved edition appeared at /anch 
in 19 fascicuhh, 1799 1813 Gesner died in 
1790 aged” enghty one.—Rees’s Cycl pad 
Nout Dret. Hast 

GISNER (Jonx James) brother of the 
preceding wae professor of Hebrew in the 
Caroline college at Zunch, and was distin 
guished as a writer on numismatics. He 
formed an ¢xtensive collection of coins and 
medals, which he bequeathed to bis brother on 
his death in 1787, at the age of aghty His 
works comprise accounts of the medals of the 
Greeks, Macedomans, Syrians, I gypuians, “i- 
cihans, &« and of those of the Roman empe- 
tors, and contain the result of his own 
rosearches, as well as those of the learned 
medalists who precedcd him —Hairseluny s 
Manual of Eminent persons cf the 18th Cont 
Bog Uru 

GFSNER (Jonn Matruzas*’ an eminent 
philolo,ical writer, who was a native of Fran- 
conia 1p Germany, and was educated in the 
gymnasium of Anspach, whence, 10 1710, he 
removed to the university of Jena, and studied 
theology. In 171» he was appointed co 
rector of the gymnasium of Weimar, and 
keeper of the public records ‘hence he went 
to Leipsic to preside over the school of St 
Jbomas mm that aty, and on the establish- 
ment of the umiversity of Gottingen he ac- 
cepted of an invitanon to become professar of 
rhetoric, mm 1794. He was also entrusted 
with the inspection of all the schools in Got- 
tingen, and of the phailololical seminary there , 
and was made libranan and president of the 
German society. On the establishment of the 
Royal Society of Gottingen m 1751, he was 
appointed a member , 17>» he was nomi- 
nated a counsellor of state and im 1761 per- 
petual director. Ile died Auyust 3 the same 
year, at the age of seventy —Ihis principal 
work 18 Novus I hesaurus Jingut latina,’ 
4 vols foho, besides which he published se 
lections from the clissic writers under the 
titles of ‘« C hrestomathia Graca , Cicero 
miana, Phmane &c , editions of the Scrip 
tores Re: Rustice of Quintlian, of Horace, 
of Claudian of the Orphic Fragments , and he 
was also the author of ‘‘ Prima linie Isa,oges 
in Eruditionem universalem, 2 vols 8vo, and 
other earned productions — 4dinsG Bug 

GLSNIR or GISSNER (Sorouon) a 
Swiss landscape painter, more distinguished as 
a writer of pastoral romance He was born 
in 1730 at Zurich where his 
bookseller. After having fimshed his educa 
tion, he was admitted as a partner in the 
trade, and at the age of twenty two he tra 
velled through Germany on commercial busi- 
ness, and in the course of his tour formed an 
acquaintance with many of the German hte 
rau Soon after his return home in 1735 ap 
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peared his first production, a short piece, ens 
titled “Night, im a style of composition be- 
tween prose and verse, of which the 1 ngheh 
reader may form an idea from the translauon 
of Gesner’s subsequent work, ‘‘ The Death of 
Abel,’’ or from Macpherson’s Ossian His 
next publication was “ Daphnis,” a pastoral 
romance 1n three cantos , and this was followed 
“by his “ Idylls ” which established his repu- 
tation. ‘ ihe Death of Abel appeared in 
1758 and not only went through numerous 
editions at home, but was also translated into 
many fcreign languages Gesner afterwards 
pubhshed some minor pieces among which 
was ‘ ihe Hirst Navigator,’ and he at- 
tempted, but with no extraordinary success, 
the pastoral drama. About his thirtieth year 
he married the daughter of M. fleidegger, a 
gentlemen of Zurich, who had a collecuon of 
paintings by artists of the Flemish school, the 
inspection of which inspired Gesner with a 
taste for the art of design. Ie had learned 
to draw when young, aud he now began »e- 
nously to attempt the imitation of those pro- 
ductions which he so much admired = He at 
first only designed ornaments for the books 
which he published , but 1n 176 > he publis} ed 
twelve etchings of landscapes, from his own 
designs, and twelve more appeared in 1709 
His offices and employment were various, for 
to his occupations of bookseller, engraver, 
painter, and author, he added the civic dis- 
tinction of being a member of the council of 
Zunch , and in 1768 be was appointed bailiff 
of Elbach. le received testimonies of 1e- 
spect and admuration from several parts of 
kurope, and the en press Catherme of Russia 
presented him with a gold medal. He died 
of apoplexy March 2, 1788 All lus works 
are written in prose, but im a style of great 
purity and elegance, fewer traccs of the Swiss 
dialect appearing in his compcsitions than im 
those of any of his countrymen Popular as 
lis ‘ Death of Abel’ has been in J ngland, 
‘the translation affords no just ideas of the 
; German onginal, much of the ment of which 
depends on taste and delicacy of expression. 
An edition of his works was published in two 


vols, 4to, embellished with engravings from 
Ins own designs —Aikins G. Bug. Nouv. 
Dut Hist Bog Uni 


GISU AT DO (Carrio) prince of Venosa in 
the Nea, olitan territoles, flourished about the 
close of the sixteenth century. He gave his at- 
tention to the cultivation of the science of music, 
which he studied under Pompomo Nenna In 
the composition of madrigals he met with great 
success and 18 supposed to have formed his 
style on the model of those anuient Scottish 
melodies which had become populir in the 
prece ding century, but which he 1s said to have 
Dr Burney, however, 
who appears to have examined the whole s)x 
boohs of madngals, which go under his name, 
ig of a different opinion, but Geminiani on 
the other hand, was frequently known to de- 
clare that the foundation of all his studies Was 
laid on the works of this author. Two editions 
of detached parts of his composition were 
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arinted in 1985 and 1593, by Simon Molinaro 
ut Genoa. A complete collection of his works 
afterwards appeared in 1613. The date of 
his decease is uncertain.— Brog. Dict. of Mus. 
Burney’s Hast. of Mus. 

GETHIN (lady Gracr) an ingenious lady, 
the daughter of sir George Norton of Abbots- 
leigh in Somersetshire, was born m 1676. 
She marned sir Richard Gethin in Ireland, 
but died shortly after in 1677, 1n her twenty- 
first year. She left behind her some papers 
which were collected aud published unde1 the 
title of ‘‘ Rehque Gethimane, or some re- 
mains of the most ingenious and excellent lady 
Grace laay Gethin, lately deceased, being a 
collection of choice discourses, pleasant apo- 
thegms, and witty sentences, written by her 
for the most part, by way of essay, and at spare 
hours,” 1700. Mr Congreve wiote a copy of 
verses to her memory, and Dr Birch, 1n his 
anniversary sermon onher death, says, that 
to superior talents and mental cndowments, 
she jomed meekness, candour, piety, and 
integrity. A monument was erected to her 
memory in Westminster abbey, though she 
was really huried at Hollingbourne in hent — 
Ballard’s Memors.  Noble’s Continuation of 
Granger. 

GLIUUING (Ricuarp) a penman, was a 
native of Herefordshire, but settled in London. 
In 1016 he published a copybook of various 
hands well executed, which was followed by 
another, entitled ‘‘Cluirographia,”” mm which 
he aims at the improvement of the Italian hand. 
He also pubhshed ‘ Calligraphotechma,”’ 
which was dedicated to sir Francis Bacon.— 
Muassey’s Orizin and Progress of Letters. 

GLVARIILUS (Joun Gaspir) a learned 
critic, was born at Antweip in 1593. Ile first 
studied in the Jesuits’ college at Antweip, 
whence he removed to Louvain, and then to 
Douay. In 1021 he took the degiee of LL.D. 
at the latter place, and aftcrwaids went to 
Antwerp, wheie he was mide town clerk. 
He devoted great part of his time to hterary 
pursuits, and published “ Lectionum Papim- 
anarum Labri quinque in Statu Papin Sylvas,”’ 
and *‘ Llectorum Libri tres, in quibus pluiima 
veterum Scriptorum loco obscura et Contro- 
versa explicantur, 1llustrantur, et emandantu.”’ 
He also distinguished himself by his poetical 
attempts, particularly by a Latin poem pub- 
lished at Pans m 1618, on the death of 
Thuanus. He corresponded with most of the 
learned men of his tume, and some of his letters 
have been printed in the ‘ Sylloge Epustola- 
rum” by Burman. He died in 1666.—Niceron. 
Saxw Onomast Moreri. 

GEWOLD (Curistoruer) a lawyer and 
historian of the seventeenth century, was a 
native of Franconia, but the year of his birth 
and that of ns death are unknown. He was 
one tof the aulic counsellors of Maximilian, 
first elector of Bavaria, who confided to him the 
inspection of the archives of the duchy. He 

Whhahed * Genealoga Geremanmoran Rag 
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Wigule: IT{unds Metropolis Salisburgensis, 
1620 , ‘ Dehneatio Norico veteris eyusque 
Confinium,’’ 1619, and ‘*Commentanus de 
Septemviratu Romani [mpern,” 1621.— Moreri. 

GHENI (Henry or) Nenricus de Gan- 
davo, archdeacon of Tournay, 1n the thirteenth 
century. Ife was a German by burth, and 
appeais to have studied at the university of 
Pais, where he took the degree of doctor in 
theology. Hes said to have surpassed all hus 
contemporames in hnowled ze of the scriptures, 
and to have been mtimately acquainted with 
the Aristotelian philosophy. He diedin 1293. 
Ths woiks mclude a treatise entitled ‘“‘Summa 
Lheologit ,” and Commentaries on the Mcta- 
physics and Natural Philosophy of Aristotle. 
—Tiithemius de Script. Lecles. 

GHLZZI (Jostin) an Italian artist, born 
in the teiritory of Ascoh in 1631. He was 
instructed im painting by his father, Sipasi1an 
Guizz1, who had been a scholur of Guercino. 
After the death of his father he went to Fcimo 
to study jurisprudence and philosophy , but he 
hhewise continued his attention to the art of 
painting, in which he became a proficient by 
the assistance of Lorenzino, an eminent painter 
of Fermo Having completed his studics, he 
went to Rome, where he relinquished his 
legal pursuits, to devote himself to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts. Many of the churches of 
Rome were decorated with the works of his 
pencil, exccuted im conjunction with Baldi, 
Saiter, Passazi1, Parodi, and other artists. In 
1074 he was appointed secretary of the Aca- 
demy of St Luke at Rome, and he was also a 
member of the academy of Arcadians. He 
was still living in 1718, when Orlandi pub- 
hshed an account of lim in his Abecedano 
Pittorico —Guezer (Peri rk Leo) his son, was 
born at Rome in 1674. He studied the art of 
punting under his father, whom he assisted in 
ornamenting the Roman churches. THe also 
made designs for a gallery in the papal palace of 
Castel Gandolpho, but the work was never 
executed. He 1s chhnefly celebrated, as a can- 
catunst, his productuons displaying a striking 
pecuhanty of style and composition. = lhe 
title of one of his works 1s *‘ Racolta di XAIV. 
Caricature designate colla penna del cel. Cav. 
P. L. Ghezzi, conservate nel gabinetto di 
S. M. 11 Re di Poloma,’’ 1750, folio. He 
died in 1755.—Abeced. Pitt. Limes’s Dict. of 
the Fine Arts. 

GHIBERTI (Lorenzo) a_ Florentine, 
famous for his skill as a sculptor in metal. 
He was instructed in the goldsmith’s art by 
his father, Barroroccro. He soon surpassed 
his master, and attaimed such excellence in 
the engraving, casting, and working of metals, 
that, among various artists who presented 
designs for a brazen A sidiey for the church of 
St John Lateran at Rome, he obtamed the 
preference. He executed this undertaking in 
1410, at the expence of 22,000 flonns, and 
in so admirable a manner that Michael Angelo 


an beholding the workmanship, enthusiast 
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Gh:berti made for him a golden mitre or tiara, 
wh.ch weighed fifteen pounds, the pearls and 
precious stones with which it was adorned, 
weighed five pounds, and the cost of the whole 
was 30,000 ducats. He died at the age of sixty- 
four, and was interred in the church of St 
Croce, at Florence. Ile left a work on ancient 
paintings, which remained unpublished.— 
Abecedar. Pittor.—Bowacorso Gurerrit, 
the son of Lorenzo, was of the same occupa- 
tion, and was eatremely skilful in mahing 
chased figures and ornaments. He died young, 
feaving a son, Vrr1or10o, whom he instructed 
in his art, but he proved worthless and disso- 
lute, and wasted lus paternal mbhentance. 
Pope Paul ILI having sent him to Ascoli to 
carry on some architectural work, he was 
killed in the mght by his own servant, whom 
he hid attempted to rob.—lIbid. 

GIULINY (J+ rowr) a man of letters, was 
born at Mon711n the Milanese, in 1789. He 
studied in civil and canon law, and settled at 
Alessandria, but on becoming a widower he 
took the ecclesiastical habit WY¥e had an 
abbacy in the kingdom of Naples, and was 
made apostohcal prothonotary and was after 
wards presented to a theological canonry 1 
the church of St Ambrose at Milan. Te pub 
lished ‘ Poems ,’ ‘‘ Cases of Conscience ,’ 
‘““Annals of Alessandra and its circumjacent 
‘lerritory,’? and ‘* Leatrodi Nomuini | itterati ,”’ 
awork which, though httle valued for cor- 
rectness, 15 often quoted in biography. Lhe 

ear of his de ith 14 unknown.— Vorere. 

GUIRLANDATO (Domratco) a painter, 
whose reil name was Corradi, was the son of 
a goldsmith at Llorence, and was born in 1449 
Ife painted for the churches and convents in 
Tlorence, and was called to Rome by Sixtus 
IV, to assist im painting his chapel. He wa 
much distinguished and employed, but Ins 
preatcst glory rs his having been the master of 
Michael Angelo. He died in 1493.—lI fis son, 
Rovorro, was also biought up to the art, and 
was much esteemed by Raphael himself, 
whose style he umtatcd. He died in 1900.— 
Mover, Pilkington. Rees’s Cyclopeduc. 

GIAMBERLL (Lraxcxisco) a lorentine 
architect of the fifteenth century. He made 
the designs for many buildings at Florence and 
at Rome , but he particularly deserves notice 
on account of a work which he composed, con- 
taining numerous drawings of ancient monu 
ments remaining in the Roman termtory and 
im Greece. The designs are diawn on parch- 
ment, and the work, which has never been 
published, 1s presei ved in the Barbeiini libr iry 
at Rome.—Flmes’s Dict. of the Fine Arts. 

GIAMBERII DI Sf. GALLO (Griv tr 
ANO) anemnnent architect, the son of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1443, and died in 1517. He 
built a cloister forthe hermits of St Augustine 
at Florence, which stood near the gate San- 
Gallo, whence the architect denved the appel- 
lation by which he 19 best known. He was 
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at Florence, Pisa, Rome, &c. We was reek- 
oned one of the first architects of his age, and 
being a candidate for the office of architect of 
St Peter’s, when the rebuilding of thit church 
was proposed, he was much mortified at the 
preference bemg given to Bramante. Jhe 
direction of the undertaking was subsc que nily 
offered him by Pope Leo X, but he then re- 
fused to accept it, as he was in the declive of 
life.—Anronio pr San Gatto, his brother, 
who was a carver in wood, an architect, ard 
engineer, died mm 134—Ldmes’s Abecedurto 
Pittor:en —See San Gatto. 

GIANNONF (PerFr) an csteemed modern 
historian, was born at Isc lutellain Apulia, im 
1676. He was biouyht up to the liw, aud 
distinguished himself by writing a ‘ Flistory 
of Naples,’ 4 vole. ito. 1793. Its freedom 
with respect to the ongin of papi powe:, 
gave great offence to the court of Rome, 
which raised a persecution against the author 
that necessitated jim to qiit his country — ‘Tle 
found an asylum in Piedmont with the king of 
sardima, who however decmedit expedient to 
disguise his protection under the appearance 
of confinement. He died in 1748. Ilis pos- 
thumous works werc published in 17(¢8, na 
quarto volume, contuning, among other mis 
cellaneous matter, bis profession of faith a 
justification of lus history, anda life of Jim 
by Pansint —Jabrone Veta Italoriam, 

GIARDINI (Erxiecv) a Piedmontese mu- 
sician, originally a choristcr at the Duomo 
in Milan, afterwards a pupil of the celebrated 
Somis at Lurin, through whose instructions he 
became eventually the first violinist of his 
day. In17 0 he came to I ngland, where the 
applause winch his performance excited 18 
described to hive becn only equalled by that 
bestowed upon Girnch. In 1754 he was 
placed at the head of the orchestral depart- 
ment at the opera house, and afterwards joincad 
NMingotti in the management of that theatie , 
the speculation did not however prove a for- 
tunate one, With the exception of a visit 
pud to Naples from 1784 to 1789 inclusive, 
under the patronage of sir W. Hamilton, 
Giardini remained in this country till 1793, 
when he was imduced to visit Russia, and 
ittempted to get up burlettas of his own com- 
posing, both at St Petersburg and at Moscon. 
fhe effects of a dropsy had howeve1 now ma- 
tertally impaired his physical powers, and he 
met with httle succesa , but died at the latter 
capital in great indigence, about the close of 
the sime year — Bug. Dict. of Music. 

GIBBON (Lpwarp) an ennnent Moglish 
histor, was born at Putney in 1797 He 
was the only surviving child of Fdward Gibbon, 
esq, a gentleman of an ancient Kentish family, 
and his constitution was so infirm 1n his in- 
fancy, that he was reared with great difficulty 
After being two years at a private school at 
Kingston-upon-TFhames, he was sent at the 
age of twelve to Westminster, where hus 


architect, sculptor, and engineer, to the house | weakly etate of health precluded nm {rom 
of Medic:, and besides a magmficent palace) making a regular progrss im the Chasen 


which he erected for the grand duke I orenzo, | studies of the school. 
be built many palaces, churches, and fortresses, | of situation, 1n which 
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at Genoa. A complete collection of his works 
afterwards appeared in 1613. The date of 
jus decease is uncertam.—Buog. Dict. of Mus. 
Burney’s Hist. of Mus. 

GESHIN (lady Grace) an ingenious lady, 
the daughter of sir George Norton of Abbots- 
Jeigh in Somersetslire, was born in 1676. 
She marned sir Richard Gethin in Ireland, 
but died shortly after in 1677, mm her twenty- 
first year. She Jeft behind her some papers 
which were collected aud pubhshed unde: the 
title of ‘* Rehque Gethinianxw, or somc te- 
mains of the most ingenious and excellent lady 
Grace laay Gethin, lately deceased, being a 
collection of choice discourses, pleasant apo- 
thegms, and witty sentences, written by her 
for the most part, by way of essay, and at spare 
hours,’ 1700. Mr Congreve wrote a copy of 
verses to her memory, and Dr Burch, 1n his 
anniversary sermon onher death, says, that 
to superior talents and mental endowments, 
she jomed meekness, candour, piety, and 
integrity. A monument was erected to her 
memory in Westminster abbey, thou h she 
was really burned at Hollingbourne in Kent.— 
Ballaid’s Memoirs. Noble's Continuatwn of 
Granger. 

GEIHING (Ricuanp) a penman, was a 
native of Herefordshire, but settled 1n London. 
In 16016 he published a copybooh of various 
hands well] executed, which was followed by 
another, entitled ‘‘Chirographia,” in which 
he aims at the improvement of the Italian hand. 
He also pubhshcd ‘* Callhgraphotechnia,”’ 
which was dedicated to sir Fiancis Bacon.— 
Massey’s Orrin and Progress of Letters. 

GEVARIILUS (Joun Gisircr) a learned 
critic, was boin at Antwerp in 1593. He first 
studied in the Jesuits’ college at Antwerp, 
whence he removed to Louvain, and then to 
Douay. In 1621 he took the degree of LL.D. 
at the latter place, and afterwards went to 
Antwerp, wheie he was made town-clerk. 
He devoted great part of his time to hterary 
pursuits, and published ‘* Lectionum Papin 
anarum Libri quinque in Statu Papinn Sylvas,”’ 
and ** kKlectorum Libri tres, in quibus plumma 
veterum Scriptorum loco obscura et Contro- 
versa explicantur, lustrantur, et emandantur.”’ 
He also distinguished himself by lis poetical 
attempts, particularly by a Latin poem pub- 
hshed at Pans in 1618, on the death of 
Thuanus. He coiresponded with most of the 
learned men of his time, and some of his letters 
have been printed in the “ Sylloge Cpistola- 
rum” by Burman. He died in 1666 —Niceron. 
Sax Onomast. Moreri. 

GEWOLD (Curistoruer) a lawyer and 
historian of the seventeenth century, was a 
native of Franconia, but the year of his birth 
and that of lis death are unknown. He was 
one ‘of the aulic counsellors of Maximilan, 
first elector of Bavaria, who confided to him the 
inspecuon of the archives of the duchy. He 
published ‘‘ Genealogia Serenissimorum Boya. 
riz Ducum,” 1605, folio, ‘‘Chronicon Mo- 
nastern Reicherspergensis,”’’ &c , ‘ Wenner 
Monachi iam KRebdorf Annales,” 1618, 
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Wigula: Hunds Metropohs Salisburgensis, 
1620 , ‘* Dehneatio Norico veteris eyusque 
‘onfintum,’”? 1619, and ‘*Commentanus de 
Septemviratu Roman Impern,” 1621.—Morera 
GHENI (Henry or) Henricus de Gan- 
davo, archdeacon of Fournay, 1n the thirteenth 
century. Vie was a German by birth, and 
appeals to have studied at the university of 
Paris, where he took the degree of doctor in 
theology. Ie 1s said to have surpassed ill jus 
contemporanies in huowlcdye of the scriptures, 
and to have been imtimately acquainted with 
he Aristotelian plulosophy. Le diedin 1293. 
Fhs works mclude a treatise entitled ‘‘Summa 
lheologit ,” and Commentaries on the Meta- 
physics and Natural Philosophy of Aristotle. 
—Tiithemius de Script. Lecles. 

GHLZZI (Josris) an Italian artist, born 
in the territory of Ascoh in 1034. Ile was 
nstructed in painting by lis father, Scpasrian 
GueEzzt, who had been a scholar of Guercino. 
After the death of lis father he went to ke:mo 
to study jurisprudence and philosophy , but he 
“ihewise continued his attention to the art of 
punting, in which he became a proficient by 
the assistance of Lorenzino, an eminent paintei 
of fermo Waving completed his studies, he 
went to Rome, where he relinqmshed his 
legal pursuits, to devote himsclf to the cultiva- 
tion of the arts. Many of the churches of 
Rome were decorated with the works of lis 
denul, executed in conjunction with Baldi, 
Saiter, Passau, Parodi, and other artists. In 
1074 he was appoited secretary of the Aca- 
demy of St Luke at Rome, and he was also a 
member of the academy of Arcadians. He 
was still living in 1718, when Orlandi pub- 
hshed an account of lim in Ins Abecedario 
Pittorico —Gunzz1 (Pitti r Lro) his son, was 
born at Rome in 1074. He studied the art of 
painting under his father, whom he assisted in 
ornamenting the Loman churches. He also 
made designs for a gallery in the papal palace of 
Castel Gandolpho, but the work was never 
executed. He 13 chiefly celebrated, as a can- 
catunst, his producuons displaying a striking 
peculiarity of style and composition. Ihe 
title of one of his works 1s “ Racolta di XXIV. 
Caricature designate colla penna del cel Cav. 
P. L. Ghezzi, conservate nel gabinetto ds 
S. M. 1l Re di Poloma,’’ 1790, folio. He 
died in 1755,.—Abeced. Pitt. klmes’s Dict. of 
the Fine Arts. 

GHIBERTI (Lorenzo) a Florentine, 
famous for his skill as a sculptor in metal. 
He was instructed in the goldsmith’s art by 
Ins father, Bartotroccro. He soon surpassed 
hig master, and attamed such excellence in 
the engraving, casting, and working of metals, 
that, among various artists who presented 
designs for a brazen portal for the church of 
St John Lateran at Rome, he obtamed the 
preference. He executed this undertaking in 
1410, at the expence of 22,000 flonns, and 
in so admirable a manner that Michael Angelo 
on beholding the workmanship, enthusiasti- 
cally declared 1t was worthy to decorate the 
gate of Paradise. When pope Fugenius IV 
went to the council of Florence m 1439, 
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Gliberta made for him a golden mitre or tiara, 
wh ch weighed fifteen pounds, the pearls and 
precious stones with which it was adorned, 
weighed five pounds, and the cost of the whole 
was 30,000 ducats. Hedied at the age of sixty- 
four, and was interred in the church of St 
Croce, at Florence. Ile left a work on ancient 
paintings, which remained unpublished.— 
Abeceda?. Pition.—Bonacorso Girprrtl, 
the son of Lorenzo, was of the same occupa- 
tion, ind was extremely skilful in making 
chised figures and oxnaments. Ile died young, 
Ic aving a son, Vrironro, whom he instructed 
in his art, but he proved worthless and disso- 
Inte, and wasted Ins paternal inhentance. 
Pope Paul IIT having sent him to Ascoli to 
carry on some architectural work, he was 
hilled in the mght by his own servant, whom 
he had attempted to rob.—lbid. 

GHILINI (Ji rower) a man of letters, was 
born at Monziin the Milanese, in 1789. He 
studied in civil and canon law, and settled at 
Alessandria, but on becoming a widower he 
took the ecclesiastical habit We had an 
abbacy in the kingdom of Naples, and was 
made apostohcal prothonotary and was after 
wards presented to a theological canonry in 
the church of St Ambrose at Milan. He pub 
lished ‘* Poems ,”" ‘* Cases of Conscicnce ,’ 
‘*Annals of Alessindia and its circumjacent 
Territory,” and ‘* Leatrod: Nomini I itterati ,”’ 
awoik which, though httle valued for cor- 
rectness, 15 often quoted in biography. Lhe 
yearof his death 1s unknown.— Wore. 

GHIRLANDAJSO (Domenico) a painter, 
whose real name was Corradi, was the son of 
a goldsmith at klorence, and was born in 14.49 
Ife painted for the churches and convents in 
Tlorence, and was called to Rome by Sixtus 
1V, to assist in painting his chapel. He wa: 
much distinguished and employed, but hr 
greatest glory 1s his having been the master of 
Michael Angelo. [fe died in 1193.—I hs son, 
Ropoir1o0, was'also brought up to the art, and 
was much esteemed by Raphael himself, 
whose style he umtatcd. He died in 1960.— 
Morr. Pilkington.  Rees’s Cyclopedie. 

GIAMBERILTI (Francesco) a Florentine 
architect of the fifteenth century. He made 
the designs fo. many buildings at Florence and 
at Rome, but he particularly deserves notice 
on account of a wo1k which he composed, con- 
taining pumerous drawings of anuent monu 
ments remaining in the Roman territory and 
m Greece. The designe are drawn on parch- 
ment, and the work, which has never been 
pubhshed, 1s preserved in the Barbeaim hbrary 
at Rome —Flmes’s Duct. of the Fine A’ts. 

GIAMBERII DI SY. GALLO (Giutr- 
ANO) an eminent architect, the son of the pre- 
ceding, born m 1443, and died in 1517. He 
built a cloister for the hermits of St Augustine 
at Florence, which stood near the gate San 
Gallo, whence the architect derived the appel- 
lation by which he 18 best known. He was 
architect, sculptor, and engineer, to the house 
of Medici, and besides a magmificent palace 
which he erected for the grand duke Lorenzo, 
be built many palaces, churches, and foitresses, 
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it Florence, Pisa, Rome, &c. Ie was reek- 
oned one of the first architects of his age, and 
being a candidate foi the office of architect of 
St Peter’s, when the rebuilding of that church 
was proposed, he was much mortified at the 
preference being given to Bramante, The 
direction of the undertaking was subse quently 
offered him by Pope Teo X, but he then 1e- 
fused to accept it, as he was in the dechune of 
hfe.—Anronio vr San Gatio, bis brother, 
who was a carver in wood, an architect, ard 
engineer, died in 1934 —Jlmes’s Abecedariw 
Pittorica —See San Gatto. 

GIANNONT (Piirr) an esteemed modern 
historian, was born at Ischitellaan Apulia, im 
16076. Tle was biou ht up to the liw, and 
distinguished himself by wiiting a ‘ Ehistory 
of Naples,’ 4 vols. 4to. 1723 9 Its fier dom 
with respect to the origin of papil power, 
gave great offence to the court of Rome, 
which raised a persecution against the author 
that necessitated him to quit ns country He 
found an asylum in Picdmont with the king of 
Sardinia, who howcver deemcdit expedient to 
dissuise Ins protection under the appearance 
of confmement. He died in 1748. [lis pos- 
thumous works wer: published in 17¢8, in 2 
quirto volume, containing, among other mis 
cellaneous matter, his profession of faith a 
justification of lis history, anda hfe of him 
by Panzint —Tubrone Fite [talorwm, 

GIARDINI (fl Friet) a Predmontese mu- 
sivian, originally a chorister at the Duomo 
in Malan, afterwards a pupil of the celebrated 
Somis at fur, through whose imstructions he 
became eventually the first violinist of his 
day. In17>0 he came to Pngland, where the 
applause which his performance excited 18 
described to hive been only equalled by that 
bestowed upon Garnck. In 1704 he was 
placed at the head of the orchestral depart- 
ment at the opera house, and afterwards joined 
Miungotti in the management ot that theatre , 
the speculation did not however prove a for- 
tunate one. With the exception of a visit 
pud to Naples fiom 1784 to 1789 inclusive, 
under the patronage of sir W. Tfannilton, 
Giardini remained in this country till 1793, 
when he was induced to visit Russia, and 
attempted to get up burlettas of his own com- 
posing, both at St Petersburg and at Moscow. 
Ihe effects of a dropsy had however now ma- 
tenally impaired his physical powcrs, and he 
met wath little success , but died at the latter 
capital in great indigence, about the close of 
the sime year — bing Dict. of Music. 

GIBBON (Epwarp) an eminent Foglish 
histoiian, was born at Putneyim 1707 He 
was the only surviving child of Edward Gibbon, 
esq, a gentleman of an anuent khentish family, 
and his constitution was so infirm in his in- 
fancy, that he was reared with great difhculty 
After being two years at a private school at 
Kingston-upon- Phames, he was sent at the 
age of twelve to Westmunster, where his 
weakly state of health precluded him fiom 
making a regular progress in the classical 
studies of the school. After several changes 
of situation, in wlach he was chiefly the object 
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of medical care, his constitution suddenly 
acquired firmness , and he entered as a 
gentleman commoner at Magdalen college 
Oxford, before he had completed his fifteenth 
year. Ife remained fourteen months at Oxfoid, 
which he characterises in his memous as 
most unprofitably spent, and lus censure of 
that university is very strong and unequivocal 

‘lo atotal neglect of relzious instruction he 
attributes his boyish conversion to the Roman 
catholic rehgion, which was produced entirely 
by an assiduous perusal of the controversies 
between the catholics and protestants , and 
to use his own expressions, as he entered into 
the field ‘* without armour,” he fell before 
the ‘‘ weapons of authority, which the catho 

hics hnow so well how to wield.’ Following 
his convictions, he solemnly abjured the e1rors 
of heresy at the feet of a catholic priest im 
London, and then wrote a long letter to his 
father to justify the step which he hid taken. 
‘lhe consequence of ‘this disclosure was his 
immediate bamshment to IT ausanne, where he 
was placed under the care of M. Pavallard, 
aleained calvinistic minister. By the well 

directed eftorts of his tutor, aided by his own 
mature reflections, his new faith gradually 
pave way, and he was again restored to pro- 
testantism. JFlis 1esiulence at IT ausanne was 
also highly favourable to his progressin know 

Iedge, and the formation of regular habits of 
study. lhe belles lettres, and the history of 


the human mind, chicfly occupied lis atten-— 


tion, and to this fortunate perod of retne 

ment and apphcation, he was chiefly indcbted 
for his future reputation as a writer anda 
thinker. In 1798 he returned to J} ngland, 
and immediately besan to lay the foundation 
of a copious brary, aud soon after composed 
his “ kssai sur | Liude de la Literature,” in 
the French langua.e, which for some years 
had been more familiir to him than his own 

‘Ebhis work, which was printed in 1761, was a 
highly respectable yuvemle performance, and 
obtained considerable praise in the foreign jour- 
nals. He some time after accepted a Cc iptain 8 
commission inthe Hants militia, and for some 
time studied miltary tactics with great assi- 
duity, but he heartily rejoiced when the 
peace of 1763 set him free. After passing 
some months in the metropolis he visited 
Pars and Lausanne, at which latter place he 
employed inmsclf in collecting and preparing 
matenals for a profitable journey to Italy. 
‘This took place m 1704, andit wasat Rome, 
as he himself informs us, onthe Joth October 
in that year, as he sat musing among the 1u1ns 
of the capitol, ‘‘ while the bare-footed friars 
were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter,”’ 
that his idea of writing the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire entered his mind. He 
had previously thought of the history of the 
republic of Florence , and of that of the Swiss 
liberty , mm the last of which he had made 
some progress, but he subsequently committed 
the MS. to the flames. I1n 1770 he 4rst tried 
his powers 1n his native tongue, by a pamphlet 
um refutation of Warburton’s extraordinary 
hy pothesis concerning the connexion of \airgil’s 
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fabled descent of A*neas, with the Eleusinian 
mysteries, entitled ‘* Critical Observations on 
the sixth book of the ALneid * It received 
zicat commendation, particularly from pro- 
fessor Heyne, and with some unnecessary 
ispenty, of which however Warburton was 
httle entitled to complain, proved a conclusive 
refutation In the same year he lost his 
father, who Icft him possessor of an involved 
estate, winch never seems to have been 
entircly extricated. In 1774, by the favour 
of his kinsman, Mr, afterwards lord Lhott, he 
obtained a seat in parhament for the borough 
of Liskeard, and was a sulent supporter of the 
North administration and its American poli- 
tics for eaght years. In 1776 the first quarto 
volume of his “ Decline and Fall of the 
Romain Empue’ was given to the public, 
which it once 11vetted general attention , the 
first edition gomyz off in a few days, and a 
sccond and a third beiny scarcely equal to the 
demand Of all the applause he received, 
none seemed to flatter him so much as the 
spontaneous suftrages of Hume and Robertson , 
but on the other hand his chapteis on the 
second ay ciuses of the growth and pio ress 
of Chiastiimity, produced much acrimonsous 
attach. Of his numeious assailants however, 
he answered Mr Davis only, and that because 
he attached ‘‘ not the faith but the fide hty 
of the IJnstonan.’? Has vindication agamst 
this opponent has been much admucd for the 
heenness and polisn of ats retort and it as 
-cnerally admitted that he successfully refuted 
the prinupal charges agaimst his historical 
accuracy, and as he was evidently an un 

behever in revelation, he judiciously sought to 
dono more. Lhe prosecution of his history 
was for some time delayed, by his complying 
with the request of ministers to answer a 
manifesto which the French court hid issued 
against Great Bntain, preparitory to war. 
ihis he very ably caccuted, in a ‘ Memour 
Justficatif, ? composed in French which was 
delivered in a state paper to the courts of 
Furope , aud for this service he received the 
appointment of one of the lords of trade. In 
1781 appeared the second and third volumes 
of his history, and at a new clection he lost 
his seat for Liskeard, but was brought in by 
ministerial influence for the borough of | yming- 
ton. On the retirement of the North admi- 
nistration, he lost his appointment by the 
dissolution of the board of trade, and 1mme- 
diately formed the resolution of 1etiring to his 
favourite Lausanne, which plan he put into 
execution in 1783, and becoming joint pos- 
sessor with his friend Deyverdun of a hand- 
some and finely situated house, he commenced 
a mode of living hapjily compounded of the 
man of letters, and the gentleman of easy 
fortune. Here in the course of four years he 
completed the three remaining volumes of his 
history, which were published together in 
Apnl 1788. Of awork so well known, it 1s 
unnecessary to dilate in a compendium hke 
this dictionary , although hable to some ob- 
Jection on the score of style, and occasionally 
of sober moral propniety, it has taken a secure 
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place among the Enghsh classics, and forms a 
dastipzuishcd object an the hterary history of 
the eighteenth century Jhe remainder of 
Mi Gibbon’s life was that of a private gentle- 
miu, Ibe storms of the French Revolution, 
which he regarded from the first with extreme 
fear and aversion, gradually lessened his 
attachment to Lausanne, but his return to 
Lngland, which took place in 1793, was hast- 
ened by Ins sohcitude to sympathise with his 
fnend lord Sheffield, under a heavy domestic 
calamity. He spent some months with that 
nobleman , when his attention was called to 
the progress of a disorder which he had cn- 
dured in silence for three-and twenty years. 
‘This was a rupture, that finally produced a 
hydrocele, which after two palliative opera- 
tions terminated ma mortification, that carricd 
him off on the 16th January, 1794, 1n the 
sixty seventh year of his age. Mr Gibbon 
was fond of society , and possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the manners and sentiments of a 
gentleman. As a politician or public man, he 
appears to less advantage, a3 he wore the yoke 
of ministerial servitude, on the merest notions 
of interest and emolument and never seems 
to have ascended to the dignity of a principle 
in reference to any portion of his parliamentary 
career. It 1s however as the student and 
historian that he principally claims attention , 
and in these capacities the umiversal achnow- 
Iedement of the world has allowed him the 
Inghest rank. In 1796 Ins friend, lord Shef 

field, published two quarto volumes of his 
miscelianeous works, of which the most valu- 
able part 1s the memoirs of lus hfe and writ- 
ings, which are written with much apparcnt 
frankness. Many of hs private letters are 
subjoined, which are lively and ¢ntertaming. 
The second volume contains a journal of his 
studies, with remarks upon books, besides fis 
smaller publications already mentioned.— 
Gebbon’s Mem, with lord Shefhield’s Additions. 

GIBBON (Jorn) an ancestor of the pre 
ceding, was born in London m 1629, After 
serving as a soldicr im the Nethe:lands and 
America, he retuned home, and by the pa 
trona,e of Su Wilham Dugdale procwed the 
employment of Llue mantle in the herild’s 
college. At his death he was the oldest ofhcer 
at arms, but his visionary and eccentric (on 
duct prevented his fatthe: promotion. Hi 
died about 1700. He wrote ‘* Intioductio 
ad Latinam Blazomam, an hssay towards a 
more correct blazon m= Latin,’”’ 80. and 
Various tracts, eXlubitive of much super- 
stition and credulity in regard to astrology 
omens, &c. kc. Ile alsocollected a parucular 
account of the services of heralds, from various 
authors, which he published under the ttle 
of ** Heraldo Memonalh.’"—Nobles lest. 
College at Arms. 

GIBBONS (GristixG) an eminent sculp: 
tor, born in London, of Dutch parents, abou 
the middle of the seventeenth century. — Ile 
was a member of the board of works under 


Charles 11 and James Il. He excelled 
parucularly in carving flowers, both an 


wood and stone, and many fine productions 
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of his chisel are yet to be scen in the chons 
of St Paul’s and Windsor, the font in St 
James's church, Wesminster, the archlishop’s 
throne in Canterbury cathediil, the decora- 
tions of Petworth house , and | ord Campden s 
monument at Exton. Ihe base of the fne 
equestrian statue of Charles I at Chating-cross 
and that of James 1] at the back of Whitehall 
chapel, are also specimens of his ability as a 
statuary. His death took place in 1721 — 
Walpole’s Anecdotis. 

GIBBONS Mus. Doc. (Orr anpo,) an er- 
cellent musician and composer, born in 1983 
at Cambudge. In 16004 he was appointed 
organist to the chapel royal St Jamess, and 
graduated as MD at Oxford 1m1622 = In his 
capacity of composer to the king, he was 
appointed to wiite the music to be introduced 
nsdlemmzmng the nuptials between Chirles 

and Hentetta Maria, on whith occr- 
on he went to Canterbury im 1029, and pre- 
aided at che organ during the ceremony, but 
unfortunately catching the small pox, he died 
im that city, and hes buried im the cathedral. 
Sesides his church music, the characteristics 
of which are fine harmony, simplicity, and 
extraonlinary grandeur, he published in 1612 
a collection of madrigals of five parts, the 
melodics to Withers’ translation of ‘ Ifymns 
and Songs of the Church ,” and scveral pieces 
for the organ and the vneimnils. His wasa 
nusical family ,—Tpwarop, his elder biother, 
having taken his degree as Mus Bac. at Oaford, 
ecame organist to the cathedral at Bristol, 
and was the preceptor. of Matthew Lock. 
Te was possessed of considerable landed pro- 
peity, the whole of which was sequestered by 
the parhament on account of jus having u- 
vanced 1000/, for the hing’s service during 
the ciuil war.—kktris, the younger brother, 
published in 1901 a collection of madn als —- 
Crearrorssr Grr aoss, the son of Orlando, 
was educated under Ins uncle Fllis, and in 
loOk was admitted to the decree of doctor 
in music by the university of Oxford, on the 
personal recommendation of the hing, with 
whom he was a great favourite. Several 
anthems of his are extant, and he 1s said to 
have wssisted in the “Cantica Sacra,” published 
in 1074# His death took place m 1676.— 
Bog. Dut. cf Musee. 

GIBBONS (tuowss) a dissenting clergy - 
man of the sect called mdependents, born in 
1720 at Swaffham, Norfolk. In 1742 he 
came to London, and entered upon his minis 
terial functions in Sailver-sticet, Haberdashers’ 
hall, &c. and ultamatcly occupied a situation 
as one of the masters of the Mile end academy. 
He was the author of a great variety of ser- 
mons, several of which were collected and 
published, after his decease, in three volun €4. 
His othe: works ae a “ Life of Di 1. Watts,” 
‘ kemale Worthies,” ‘ Juvembha,” a col- 
lection of miscellaneous pocms, and a ** Sys- 
tem of Rhetorn.’ He obtaimed the degree 
of DD. from the University of Aber leen im 
1764, and died in 1789.—AdAvhin'’s G. Bios. 

GIBBS (Javis) a Scotch architect, born, 
according te some, in 1674, though others 
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have fixed the tamo of his birth so late as in 
1085. He was a native of Aberdeen, and 
educated at the Manschal-college im that 
university, where he graduated. lravelling 
into the Netherlands he was fortunate enougl 
to attract the notice of a noble countiyman, the 
then eail of Mar, whose hberahty gave him 
the means of following up the pursuit of his 
favourite ptudy, architecture, among the clas- 
sical models of ancicnt Rome. Lhe interest 
of the same patron wis everted m his behalf 
on his return to Great Britain in 1710, and 
through kis eaertions and recommendation 
Mi Gibbs was entrusted with the execution 
of several public buildings, an employment 
Which tended much to the increase, not only 
of his pecuniary resouices, but of his 1¢ putation. 
Among these the church of St Martin’s in- 
the fields, (the beantiful fagade of which 1s 
considered his chef d auvre,) was erected by 
him, at an expence, it 1s said, of »? OOOL. A 
church at Derby , the new buildin, s of King 5 
college Cambridge, and the senate house in 
the same University, the church of St Mary- 
le Strand, London , and the Radchiffe hbrary 
at. Oxford,” [are also rechoned among hip 
happi st cflorts. Lhe copynght of a collec 
tion of his designs, which appeared in 1728 in 
foho, including the copper plates, sold for 
49001. Has death tooh place in August 171. 
—WHealpoles Inecdctes. 

GIBBS (Vicary) a clever En lish law- 
yer, born m17>2 at J xeter, m which city 
his father practised as a surgeon He pro 
ceeded m due course from } ton to King s col 
lege, Cambridge on the royal foundation, and 
in 1772 obtamed a Craven scholarship. In 
tering himself of Lincoln sjinn, he contracted 
an intimate acquaintance there with Mr Jun- 
ning, afterwards lord Ashbuiton, whose coun- 
tenance and support tended mainly to Ins 
future advancement in the profession of the 
law. He succeeded Mr Burke in the recor 
dership of the city of Bristol, and was soon 
distinguished as an eloquent pleade: and an 
able advocate. His subsequent ¢xertion on the 
traais of Hardy, Tooke, Lhelwall, &c ranked 
him still higher in his profession He obtained 
asilk gown, and proceeded rapidly through 
the different situations of chicf justice of Ches- 
ter, solicitor, and attorney zencral, (on acce pt- 
inz which last office he was hm hted,) tll 
being raised to the bench as a puisne judpe, he 
was finally elevated to the dignity of lord chief- 
jusuce of the Common Pleas in 1814. Sir 
Vacary Gibbs filled this important post about 
four years, when Ins advanced age and in 
creasing infirmities induced him to resign. 
He survived his retirement fiom public hfe 
about two years, and dud in the month of 
February 1820.—Gent. Mag. 

GIBSON (Epwunp) an Fnghsh prelate, 
disunguished as an antiquary and divine. He 
was born at kmipe in Westmorciand in 1609, 
and after receiving a grammatical education at 
a free-school m his native county, he pro- 
ceeded to Oxford, and entered himself a ser- 
vitor at Queen's college. He much distin- 
guished himself while at the university by his 
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learning and imdustry, especrally in the ac- 
quirement of the northern languages He com- 
menced his literary career by the publication 
of new editions of Drummonds ‘‘ Polemo 
Maiddiana,”’ and Tames V of Scotland s ‘* Can- 
tilena Rustica.’ [hese works were followed 
by a Latin version of the ‘* Chronicon Saxon- 
1cum,”’ and a catalogue of MSS. 1m the hbrary 
of bishop lenmson, together with those of 
Dugdale at Oxford In 1713 appeared his 
“ Codex” Juns J cclesiasnhoa Anghcam.’ In 
171) hesucceeded Di Wake as bishop of Lin- 
coln, and in 1720 was translated to the sce of 
London, over which he presided until lis de ath 
in 1748... Besides the publications already 
notied, he edited in 1698 the posthumous 
works of sn Henry Spelman, and composed t 
hfe of sir Ihomis Bodley several tricts on 
the anlaquitics of Britam, sermons, and pis 
toral Jettc1s.— Bog. Brit 

GIBSON (Ricuarp) an Inglish portrait 
painter of considervble eminence in lis pro- 
tession, though singularly diminutive in stature, 
lis hei ht not exceeding three fect ten inches. 
lic Was born in 168» of humble parcatige, 
and was pliced as dw uf paze in the service of 
a lady of rik, 1¢s1ding at Mortlake, who no 
ticin, las t dents, pliced him under the tuition 
of De Cleyn, supermtendent of the tapestry 
works in that village, and an artist of no mein 
shill. Wath these advantayes, Gibson mide 
considerible progress, cspeciilly ino waiter 
colour drawing. In oils also his copics from 
Icly, whose manner and style of pamting he 
Was most successful in catching, obtained him 
considerable reputation Chules [ sent for 
him to court, took him into his household in 
the c ipacity of page of the back stairs, and 
carmed his condescension so far as to give 
away the bride in person at ns wedding = A 
wife seems to have been purposcly provided 
for lim by nature, in the person of a Mrs 
Anne Shepherd, who was of piccisely the 
same heaght with himself. The fiuits of this 
eccentric mariage on which W aller composed 
an epithilamium, wore nine claildren, all of 
the usual statuic, five of whom attaincd to 
maturity During the Commonwealth, Gibson 
was in hith favour with the protector Crom 
well, who sat to him repeatedly. His political 
sentiments indeed appear to have been either 
extremely plant o1 httl regarded from the 
msiguincance of his person, as after the Res 
toration we find him cquilly patromized by the 
cout, and instiuctuung the daughte: of Tames 
Tl in Ins favouite art. Gibson reached his 
seventy fifth year, when he died at his lodg- 
ings im Covent garden in 1690. His wife 
survived him nmeteen years, and attained to 
the age of caghty nine = [he portraits of this 
diminutive couple were punted by sir Peter 
Lely. Lwo members of the same family exer 
ciscd the same art—Wir11am Gipson, nephew 
of Richaid, whose style he follow ed—and F p- 
warp, Who purchascd the whole of Lely’s col 
lection at his death, and who apphed himself 
puneipally to Crayon paintings. Ihe former 
was born m 1614, and dicd in 1702.— Lhere 
was also a Imowas Ginson, a painter, who 
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hved in the early part of the last century at 
Oxford, and produced many creditable pic- 
tures. Ile was born im 16080, and died in 
1791.— Walpole’s Anecdotes. 

GIBSON (Tuomas) a native of Morpeth in 
Northumberland, equally eminent 1n the six 
teenth century as a physician and a polemic. 
In his controversial wntings he distinguished 
himself as a warm advocate of the reformed 
rehgion, of which he was a most zealous 
member. The free promulgation of his op- 
nions made it advisable for him to go abroad 
for the Continent, during the reign of Mary , 
but on the accession of her successor he re- 
turned to England. His writings are now but 
little known, the tatles of most of them have 
been however preserved by Lanne: and Ankin. 
‘The principal are—‘* Lhe sum of the Actes 
and Decrees mide "by divers Bishops of 
Rome ,” * A bnefe Clnonicle of the Bishops 
of Rome’s Blessynge ,” and a tract, entitled 
‘“‘ A Treatise behoove ful to preserve the 
People from Pestilence.’ Ths death took 
place in 1692.— Vb ood . 

GIFEFORD (Jou~s) an historical and po 
Jitical writer, whose real name 13 stated to have 
been John Richard Green, Ue wis borin in 
1798, and was supported by lis grandfather, 
from whom he derived property suthcient to 
enable him to enter as a gentleman commoner 
at St John’s college, Oxford. He left the 
university without taking a degree, and adopted 
the legal profession , but having dissipated his 
fortune, and involved lumeelf in difficulties, he 
went to the Contiment under the assumed 
name by which he was subsequently de 
signated, He returned to Lngland in 1788, 
and when the Trench Revolution had excited 
the hopes and expectations of one paity im this 
country, and the anxious feais of another, M1 
Gifford took up his pen in behal* of the 
alarmists, and* produced some political pam- 
phiets, which have been long since consigned 
to obhvion. He also became a contributor to 
the British Critic and to the Antyacobin Re. 
view , besides which he was the author of 
“The Reign of Loms XVI, and complete 
Histoiy of the Fiench Revolution,” 1794, 4to, 
“The History of France, from the earliest 
I'imes to the knd of the Revolution,” 1799, 
5 vols. 4to, ‘A Residence in France in the 
Years 1792, 3, 4, and 5, &c.” 1797, 2 vols. 
8vo, and ‘ A History of the Political Life of 
the Right Honorable Walham Pitt,” 3 vols 
4to. In reward of his services as a political 
partizan, Mr Gifford obtained a pension, and 
he was made one of the {police magistrates of 
the metropohs. Je died at Bromley in Kent, 
March 6, 1818.—Ann. Buog. 

GIGGEO (Antnons ) a learned Itahan ec- 
clesiastic and Ouniental scholar, flourished 
during the former part of the seventeenth ccn- 
tuy, and was a pnest of the congregation of 
Oblati at Milan. He was admitted by the 
Ambrosian college of Milan to the degree of 
doctor. He was the author of a Latin trans- 
latuuon of the ““ Commentaries of R. R. Solomon, 
Aben Fzza, and Levi Gersom, on the Book of 
Proverbs,” of a “ Chaldee and 7Taigumic 
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Grammar ,”” and of “ Ihesaurus Jingue 
Arabice seu Lexicon Arabico I atinum,’ 1652, 
4 vols. folio , for which pope Urban VIII no- 
minated him to an honouable post in the 
College de Propagandi at Rome, but he died 
when going to take possession of it in 1632 — 
Landv’s Hist. de la Lit. d Itahe. Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

GILBERD or GILBFRI (Wirria) an 
Enghsh physician and expcrimental philoso- 
pher of the sixteenth century. He was born 
in 1540 at Colchester 11 Essex, of which 
borough his father was recorder. After hav- 
ing studied at Cambridge, and, rccording to 
Anthony Wood, at Oxford also, he went toa 
forcign university, where he took the degree 
of MD. Having returned to J] ngland, he was 
chosen a fellow of the College of Physicians, 
and settling in J.ondon, he was appointed phy- 
sician im ordinary to queen bhlizabcth, who 
bestowed on Jum a pension. He was conti- 
nued in his post by James I, but died very 
shortly after the accession of that prince, No- 
vember 30, 1603. Ilis corpse was inteired in 
frnity church, Colchester, where a monu- 
ment was erected to bis memory. He has 
perpetuated his name by a work entitled ‘‘ De 
Magnete, magneticisque corponbus, et de 
magno magnite Tellure, Physiologia nova,” 
London, 1600, folio. In reference to this 
1catise professor Millington, in his J ectures at 
fhe Royal Institution, says, ‘© Dr William 
Gilbert, a physician of Colchester, who, not- 
withstinding he wiote in the sixteenth cen- 
‘ury, was a strenuous advocate for the mduc- 
tive mode of reasoning im philosophical mat- 
ters, which was so happily troduced by the 
great lord Bacon, and who investi,atcd every 
circumstance connected with magnetism with 
a dezree of zeal and success hardly to be ex- 
pected at so early a peziod, ascribes the fist 
apphcation of the magnet to the purposes of 
navigation in Lurope, to Flavio or John de 
Gioja or Giova, a Neapolitan, who, he says, 
used itin the Mediterranein sea in the thiu- 
teenth century.”? This work has been highly 
applauded by several Lughsh philosophers, 
especially by lord Bacon and Dr Isaac Bar- 
row, and it1s also descrvmg of notice that 
Dr Halley adopted Gilbert s hypotheas of a 
great central magnet in the earth, and ap- 
pled it to the explanation of the vazation and 
dipping of the needle in the marmer’s compass. 
He also proposed a mode of discovermg the 
latatude at sea, described in a work published 
in 1624 by Lhomas Blondeville, under the 
title of ‘‘‘Theoriques of the Planets, together 
with the making of two Instruments for Sea- 
men, for finding the Latitude without Sun, 
Moon, or Stars, invented by Dr Gilbert.” A 
posthumous treatise of this wmiter, ‘‘ De 
Mundo nostro sublunari, Philosophia nova,” 
Amsterdam, tool, 4to, was edited by the 
learned Gruter. It 1s an ingemious but fancitul 
piece, in which he advances the notion that 
the planets are animated beinzs, actuated b 
magnetism as an intelligent principle. Wood's 
Athen Oxon. Iutchinson’s Bug. Med. Arkin's 
CG. Biog. + 
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GILBERT (sir Humpnrey) an English 


navigator and maritime discoverer in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. Ile was born 1n D von 
shire about 1 539, and his mother, soon after 
becoming a widow, marned Mr Raleigh, and 
the celebrated sir Waltcr Raleigh was the 
fruit of hcr second nuptials. [he subject of 
this arta le studied at f ton and Oxford but his 
dasposiuon inclining lim to prefer an active 
life to literary returement, he was early intro- 
duced at court, where he probably acquired 
those prmaples of devoted loyalty, which 
were then caticemely fasnonable. Adoptng 
the military profession he served with repu 
tation in the capedition to Havrein 1960, and 
on otha: occwions He was then sent into 
Treland where he rose to the chief command 
inthe province of Munster, avd in 1579 he 
was knivhted by the lord deputy sir H. Syd- 
ney. heturning to In,lind shortly after, he 
marred a mich heiress but unfortunitely lost 
a part of his fortune by enga,ing 1m a project 
for converting iron into copper. In 1071 he 
wasreturned MP for the borough of Plymouth , 
and the next year he was sent on military ser 
tice to the Nethezlinds. Possessing a strong 
propensity for speculation and enterprise, he 
next turne 1 Ins attention to a scheme fo ex- 
plonng the Arctic Seas, relative to which he 
published “ A Discourse of a Discovery fora 
new passage to Catala ’1o76. ins work, 
which 15 said to displhy the hnowledge and 
ingenuity of the author to advantage, 1s a book 
of very rue occurrence, and in a bookseller s 
catalogue for 1825, a copy is marked #89! 
It was reprinted im Hakluyts collection of 
voyages, vol ai, In 178 sur Humphiey 
Gilbert obtained from the queen a most ample 
patent, empowering him to discover and colo 
nize in North America any land then unsettled. 
He made a voyage to Newfoundland , but soon 
returned home unsuccessful In 1083 he 
sailed again with a small fleet, and having 
landed on Newfoundland in the beginning of 
August, he took possession of the haibour of 
St Johns. Shortly after he embarked in a 
small sloop to explore the coast, and one of 
his vessels having foundered, he stecre | home 
wards in the midst of a tempestu> 5 sea. On 
the 9th o1 September, when his little bark was 
in manifest danzer, he was seen by the crew 
of the larger vessel, standing on the stern with 
a book in his hand, and was heard to exclaim, 
** Courage, my lads' we are as near heaven 
at sea as on land About miduight the bark 
was swallowed up by the waves, and all or 
board perished with her, Such was the fate 
of a man who possessed tilent, enteipiise and 
courage, which, had he survived, might have 
enabled him to make some important dis 
coveries —-Prtseus de Brit Scriptoi. Princes 
Worthes of Deion. Bog Brit 

GILBI RI (sir Jerrrty) an I nghsh judge 
and writer on judicial affairs, whose works are 
much esteemed He was born in Devonshire 
in 1674, and probably received a regular legal 
education, but where he studied 1s uncertain 
In 1715 he was appointed one of the judges of 
the ourt of Kings» Bench in Ireland, and 
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was afterwaids cluef baron of the Pxchequer 
in that kingdom. In 1772 he obtuned the 
office of a baion of the I xcheque: in England, 
and was subsequently joined in a commission 
with sur Joseph Jekyll and sir Robert Kay- 
mond, for the custody of the great seal. He 
rose to the rank of chief baion of the exche- 
quer, and died not long after a* Bath, in 1726. 
He was interred at Bath abbey church and a 
commemorative cenotaph v as erected for aim 
in the Lemple church, London. He published 
‘ Reports of Cases in Fquity and the J ache 


quer folio, * Ihe Hastory and Practice of 
Cisil Actions in the Common Picas, 8v0, 
‘““ A Ireatise of the Court of Exchequer 8vo, 


‘The History and Practice of the Court of 
Chancery,’ 6,0  besudes works on wills 
trusts, cectments distresses, and replevins, 
tenures, rents, &c., and an abrnilement of 
Tochkhe s Fssityon the Humin Understanding , 
bat las principal production 1s a treatise on the 
“* Theory of the law of Evilcence,’ which has 
passed throujh several editions, one of the 
litest of which, considerably enliryed by 
Capel J offt appeared in 1801, 3 vols 8vo.— 
Chalmers s Be Diet. 

GIT BERRI (fnowas) an Pnghsh gentle- 
min, distinguish d for lus efforts towards the 
improvement of the poor laws. He anher ed 
a small estate which he endeavoured to im 
prove by legal practice, and with thit view he 
entered as a student of the Temple. Not 
meetinzy with much success a8 1% liwycr he 
accepted of a milittry commission in a regs 
ment raised by lord Gowe: 1n 174+) and wis 
afters ards appointed paym ister of the pensions 
to the widows of officers in the royal nivy, 
which office he held from the first instituuon 
of the fund till Ins death. IJhrough the im- 
terest of the Gower tamly he was elected 
MP for Newcastle under line, and afterwards 
for Lachheld, which place he represented for 
several years but at length vacated his scat 
in favour of lord Francais Gower, and retued 
from public hfe While a senator he pro 
moted many plans for the improvement of the 
roads in the interior of the kingdom but his 
excrtions were principally duected towards 
the amelioration of the laws for the relicf of 
paupers. He procured an act of parhament to 
oblize overseers of the poor to make returns of 
the sums expended for their maintenance , and 
another for a list of all charitable donations for 
their support Ile proposed varnous other 
measuies, which failed from the cpposition 
they eaperienced. Mr Gilbert succeeded sir 
Charles Whitworth as chairman of the com 
mittee of ways and means, and he held the 
plaice of comptroller of the great waidrobe 
tilat was abolished Ile died at his seat at 
Cotton, in Staffordshire, in December 1798, 
aged seventy eijht. Between 1781 and 1787 
he pubhshed scverai tracts on the poor laws, 
ainong Which was a “‘ Plan for the better rehef 
ard employment of the Poor,’’ 8vo.—Gent. 
Vag. 

GILBERT (Joun) the younger brother of 
Thomas and son of a gentleman in Staffori- 
shirc, who, after 1ece1ving a common education 
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at home, wis bound ajprentice to the father 
of Matthew Boulton of Birmingham, the cele- 
biatud engineer On the dcath of his father, 
when he was but nineteen, he undertook the 
management of some extensive lime works 
belonging to his family. Hewas subsequently 
intiodueed to the duke of Bndgewater, at the 
time when he was projccting improvements of 
his colliers in the vicinity of Manchester. 
Mr Gilbert having surveyed the works, formed 
the plan of making a navigable canal for the 
conveyance of coal to Manchester, which un 

deitakiny he afterwards carned into exe cution 
in conjunction with Myr Brindley, to whom the 
whole design and conduct of the work his becn 
usually attributed In June 1797 Mi Gil- 
bert removed with Ins family to Worsley, that 
he might with greatcr convenience attcn l the 
prosecution of the busmess im which he jaid 
cusize lL He resided there forty ve us lichly 
1wspected and ¢stecemed by his noble employer 
and all with whom he was connected, dying 


August 4th, 1797, azed seventy three. Besides’ 


the works carried on for the duke of Bridge- 
water, he was employed on other occasions 
wherein he manifested no common degree of 
shill and judgment as a civil engineer , and 
mong the improvements which he suggested 
was a method of obtaining rock salt, by blowing 
it up wath gunpowder —Rees’s Cyclopad. 
GILBI RIUS CAxcticts) a medical prac- 
tiioner and wuiter of the twelfth century 


Teland bestows on him Ingh praise for his! 


shillin the art of heahng , and he 18 said to 
hive been the first Tn hshman who treated 
diseases in a rational manner. Ile was the 
author of a work entitled ‘Practices Medi- 
cint ,’’ another called ‘ Compendium Medi- 
cint ,” and commentanes or ilustiations of 
the aphousms of Haippocrates.—TI eland de 
Scrat Brit. Lremds Iist of Physte. 

GIT BERI CWirrraw) a writer distin 
guished for the peculianty of lis opinions, and 
his merit as a poct. Ife was a native of the 
West Indies, and was bred tothe colomal bar, 
Between 1780 and 1790 he came to I} ngland, 
beng employed on a case cf court martial 
and hee he appears to hue spent the remam 
dcr of his days, at first m a state of distress, 
owang to the detention of some hti,ated pio 
perty, which was howcver afterw ids adjudzed 
tohim. Of his private Ife but little 1s Known 
except that he was an admuer of the liench 
Revolution, from its imagined correspondence 
with some pecuhar speculitions of his own 
relative to providential retribution, and the 
causes of the mse and fall of nations. [He was 
also a believer 1m judicial wtrology — His prin 
cipal hterary production 1s “ The Tlurric ine 
a Theosophical and Western Iclogue. lo 
which 1s subjomed, a Solitary 7 flusion in a 
Summer’s Lyvenimg,”’ Bristol, 1796 — Hc also 
pubhshed a pamp! let on a professional topic 
and tuo works entitled “ lhe Law of Fire, 
and “ Ihe Standard of God displayed, which 
were probably expositions of the author’s pr - 
culiar theological tenets. Besides these pub- 
lhcations he wrote a poem in praise of Garrick, 
pernaps suggested by sir Joshua Reynolds's 
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picture of the celebrated actor be tween tragedy 
and comedy, as it turned on the same ideac 
Mr Gilbert at length became deranged, and 
died in that state about 1804 —Retrospective 
Reriew, vol. x. 

GH CHRIST, FSA (Ocravius) a aistir- 
guished literary charactc1, son of an officer cf 
the od regiment of dragoon guards, and brother 
of Mr R.A Gilchrist, an artist of €nincnce. 
He was boin at Iwichenham in 1779, and 
educated at Magdalen college, Oxford. Mr 
Gilchrist’s principal productions are an ‘¢ D'x- 
amination of the Assertious of Ben Jonson's 
enmity to Shakspeare,’ 8vo 1808, an edition 
of the ‘ Poems of Bishop Corbet, with notes, 
and a Life of the Author,’’ 8vo 1808, anda 
‘““}etterto W Gifford, esq on a late edition 
of kord’s plays’? He had collected materials 
for, and made considerable progress in a work 
intended to wlustrate the ame aud progress of 
the Fn hsh staze, comprehending specimens 
of every one of thc minor dramatic writeis 
anterior to the Revolution, including the col- 
lections of Dodsley, Reed, and Hawkins with 
sclections from the works of Greene, Peele, 
Lodge, Nash, and othe1s, and specimens of 
masques, pageants &c fhe appearance 
however of another publiu«ation in penodical 
numbers, entided ‘Old Pliys ” partially an- 
tiaipating his design, deterred him from 


publication. He dicd at Stamford, in J incoln- 
shire, in June, 182», aged £4— fnn Brog. 


GIT DAS SAPITT NS a Bntish ecclesiastic 
and histoian of the siath century He was 
the son of Caw, a prince of the Strathcluyd 
Britons, who, with Ins family emi,rated to 
North Wales, to avoid submission to the 
Anglo Saxons. Guldas 1s supposed to have 
been educated in the famous monastery of 
Bangor, and to have gone as a missionary to 
jreland , after which, according to some 
authors, he visited France and Italy. He 
appears to have passed some timc m retirement 
on one of the small islands called the Holmes, 
in the estuary of the Severn, but being dis- 
turbed by puatical intrudcrs, he removed to 
the monastery of Glastonbury, where he died 
in o70 — Lhere is extant a declamatery diatribe 
ascuibed to Gildas, which has been repcatedly 
published under the title of ‘* kpistola de 
}xcidio Bnrnitanmew, et Casticatio Ordims 
keclesiastia’’ SLhis 158 a violent invective 
a_ainst the whole Briush nation, exlubiting a 
frijhtiul picture of the depravity of manncré 
which pervaded all 1anks of society , and im- 
putin, ¢) the retributive vengeance of heaven 
the misei\e4s consequent on the numerous 
ns. Some doubts have arisen as 
to the authenticay of this epistle, the unsparing 
ieverity of ammadversion with which the 
Britons are treated beamg considered as more 
characteristic of a foe to their race and nation, 
than of the alleged author. Such was the 
opinion of thc rev. Peter Roberts, who 
moreover conjectured that the chrome of 
the hings of Butun, called ¢ Brit Jysilio 
was the work of Gildas, and that the querulous 
eqyustle ascribed to him was witten by the 
Saaon prelate, St Aldhelm, who, accoral , 0 
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ham of Malmesbury, composed such a 

ork against the Britons.-~ Leland de Script. 

rat, Nicholson's Eng. Hut. Lib. Robarts’s 

ransl. of the Brit. Chron. Append. No. I, 

GILDON (Cuarves) aa English dramatic 
‘riter, one of the many haves of the Dunciad, 
*hom Boyer describes as “* a person of great 
‘terature but mean genius.” = He was a native 
of Gillingham, Dorset, where he was born 10 
666, and placed at an eaily age in the college 
at Douai, with the view of taking orders in the 
Romish church. Neither lus imchnation 
however, nor his opim10ns, which were adverse 
to revelation, fitted him fo. the cloister, and 
he accordingly returned abruptly to his native 
country i 168). Lhe httle property m his 
possession Was soun wasted in the pleasures of 
a town life, and an imprudent mariage com- 
pleted, the disarrangement of his aftairs, for 
the purpose of retneving which he turned his 
attention to the stage, MI the double capacity 
of actor and author. In neither of the branches 
of Ins new pursuit however, Was his success 
commensurate with his expectations. Berides 
three plays, all of which were unsuccessful, he 
was the author of a hfe of Betterton the actor, 
a grammar of the English language, and a 
treatise, entutled the °* Deist’s Manual,’ m 
which he recants certain sceptical opimuons, 
formerly published by him in the preface to 
jus frend Charles Blount’s works, an edition 
of which he superintended. Ihe work by 
wiuch he 18 principally known 1s Ins ‘‘ Com 
plete Art ot Poetry.” He printed several 
other pam phicts in jus capacity of critic, and 
died in 17 23.—Brog. Diam. 

GILL (ALEXANP! nr) ihere were two of 
tlus name, father and son, both in succession 
head masters of St Paul s school. ihe elder 
was a native of Lincolnshure, porn 1004 He 
ptadied at Corpus Chnstr college, Oxford, 
wLere he graduated as AM. in 1090, and im 
4008 was placed by the Mercers’ Company at 
the head of the foundation nbove mentioned, 
over which he presided with considerable 
reputation till lus death in 163). He was 
the author of Commentary on the Ciced, 
printed mm one volume folio, a tract on the 
Inmity, and another entitled “ Logono1-" 
Anghica,” 1n 4t0. He hes buried in the chapel 
belonging to Mercers’ Hall, 10 Cheapside. Ihs 
son, Whow as born in London 10 1097, succeeded 
bis fathe: m Ins appointment, ou obtaining 
which he took the degree of DD. at lmiity 
college, Oxford, of which society he was 4 
member. While in this situation he had for 
his pupil John Milton, who appears to have 
been much attached to his preceptor. In 1010 
circumstances occasioned his removal from 
the school, on which he opened one on his own 
account, 10 Aldeisgate-street. Wood speaks 


highly of bis Latin poems, @ collection of which | 


was printed 1n 4632, m1 vol. 12mo, under the 
modest ttle * Poetic Conatus-” His death 
took place in 4642.— Wood. Wan ton’s edition 
of Milton. 

GILL (Joun) @ supralapsai1an divine of the 
last century, eminent as an onental scholar, 
oc ans at the same time 4 profound 


loan 


acuaintance with the 
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Classics. He was born 
Nov. 19, 1697 at Kettering, Northamptonshire, 
of mmneteen became pastor to a 
congregation of Baptists 1 lus native place. 
In1718 he removed to Higham Ferrers, whic 

again he quitted for the superintendence of a 
more considerable meeting 17 the Borough © 
Southwark. He was the author of a most 
laborious commentary, im 9 foho volumes, 
entitled an ‘* Exposition of the Buble,” m 
which he displays deep erudition and ul- 
This work, of winch a 
in ten volumes, has ap- 
him the honorary degree of 


Aberdeen, His other productions, all distin- 
nushed for the learning which they exhibit, 
« An Exposition of the Song of Solomon,” 
«The Cause of God and Fruth ” 
1735, “A Dissertation on the 
the Hebrew Tongue,” 1767; and 
3 vols. ito, besides 
devotional 
Tis death took place in the month of 
October, 1771, at his house 1n "| ooley-street, 
Southw wk —Life prefixed to Tracts & Sermons. 
GIT LIS (Jan) an eminent composer and 
native of Provence, educated for the pro- 
fession of music, 1 the cathedral of Aix. 
Besides several fine motets. He was the 
author of a celebrated ‘‘ Requiem for the 
Dead,” originally written 10 order to be per- 
funeral of two brothers, counsel- 
whose s0ns 
Gilles for the purposes t the end 
of six months however, the time omginally 
agreed upon for the production of the mupic, 
when all the most celebrated musicians of the 
nex,hbourng provinces nere engaged for the 
performance, the filhal prety of the young men 
seems to have so far cooled that they demurred 
to the payment of the stipulated sum, oD 
which the imdignant compose} exclumed, 
«¢ Very well then, L will keep it for myself.” 
His decease taking place within a few months, 
it was actually performed at lis funeral, and 
in 1767 was rept ated at the church of the ora- 
tory in Pans, 1m the bunal service for Rameau. 
—Biog Diet. of Mus. 

GILLLS (11 rer) a scholar and traveller, 
was born at Albi, mn 1490. He visited the 
coasts of Provence, and travelled into Italy, 
making observations On natural history and 
anuguities. On his return he passed some 
time with George d’Armagnac, bishop of 
Rhodez, who mduced him to compose lus 
book ‘‘ De Vi et Natura Aymalhum,”’ which 
he dedicated to Francis Tim 1533. He was 
gome time after sent by that monarch to t avel 
in the Levant, but not being supplied with 
money, he was at length obhged to enlist in 
the troops of Sultan Soliman II for a subsistence. 
He returned in 100, and went to Rome te 
his patron, the cardinal d’Armagnac, where he 
died in 1035. He also pubhished some thans- 
lations from the Greek, and two yeographical 
pieces, “* De Topogtt phia Constantinopoleos 
lib. iv,” and “ De Bosphoio Lhracio, hb. 
wi,” which are much esteemed.— Mor ert. 
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GILPIN (Brrwarp) an English divine of 
the sixteenth century, styled, on account of his 
veal and piety, the Rooede of the North. He 
was born at Kentmire in Westmoreland, in 
4517, and received his education at Queen’s 
college, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
MA. in 1541, and about the same time ob- 
tained a fellowship, and was admitted into 
holy orders. His reputation as a_ scholar 
procured him advantageous offers from the 
agents of cardinal Wolsey on the foundation 
of the college of Chnstchurch, and he accord- 
ingly removed thither. In thus station he 
displayed his zeal as an advocate for the 
cathohc faith in a pubhe dispute with Hooper, 
afterwards bishop of Gloucester. On the 
accession of Ldward V1 Gilpin agam entered 
the lists as a catholic advocate, though not 
without some reluctance , and being opposed 
by the fimous Peter Martyr, he acknowledued 
himself unable to maimtain his cause. Trom 
this time his relgious opimons became un 
si ttled, tall lus doubts finally terminated in his 
becoming a protestant. In 1549 he com- 
menceed BD,, and in 152 he was presented 
to the vicarage of Norton, in the diocese of 
Durham. Jhuis hving however he resigned, 
and wont abroad, first to Louvaim and then to 
Pans, where he superintended the printing of 
a treatise on the Fucharist wiitten by Insancl, 
bishop lonstal, who had entrusted him with 
it for that purpose. In 1.6 he returned to 
lngland and was made recto: of J asin ton, 
and archdeacon of Durham, winch bene fires 
he subsequently eachanged for che hving of 
Hou hton le Spung. Bem, now ardently 
attached to the cause of re formation, he apphed 
himself to the correction of superstitious prac- 
tices among his piwrishioners, and the promotion 
of the Protestant cause. Queen Mary being 
on the throne, and the old religion re-estab- 
lished, the conduct of Mr Gilpin exposed him 
to the displeasure of his superiors. Twice he 
was accused of heresy before his relative bishop 
Jonstal, who protected him ayainst his enemies, 
though he disapproved of his principles. At 
length an information was forwarded to bishop 
Bonner, whose zeal for the doctrines of the 
Cathohe church iduced him to adopt imme- 
diate measures for the apprehension of Mi 
Gilpin [his friends apprised him of his dange1, 
and advised him to withdraw from the kingdom 
But his veal was of too ardent a character to 
admit of his profiting by this counsel, and 
anticipating the fate of martyrdom, he ordered 
las steward to provide him a long garment to 
wear at the stake, and awaited with composure 
the airival of the expected messenge: with the 
order for his arrest. Before he could reach 
London, queen Mary dicd, and he returned in 
peace'and safety to Houghton. Ihe accession 
of Thizibeth restored the ascendancy of the 
protestants, and the bishopric of Carlisle be 
coming vacant, he was destined to fill that 
Situation , but conscientious motives preventec 
him from accepting it. In 1361 the provost 
slup of Queen’s college was offered him, bu 
this also he refused, contenting himself with 
the living of Ifoughton, where he discharged 
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{in a most exemplary mauner the duties of a 
parish priest , besides which he founded 
schools for the education of youth, and contn- 
buted as far as his influence extended, to the 
advancement of religion and virtue. This death 
took place March 4, 1583 Independent of 
his theological studies he was a man of learning, 
having a general acquamtance with such 
branches of knowledge as were then cultivated, 
But though he 1s sail to have had a talent for 
poetry as well as prose composition, he dad 
not publish any of lus own productions.— Life 
by Rev. W. Gilpin. 

GILPIN (Sawrry) RA. an eminent mo- 
dern painter of horses and wild beasts. Ile 
was born at Carlisle in 1733, and at the age 
of fourteen was apprenticed to Mr Scott, a 
slip punter, who resided in C ovent-garden. 
Ihe taste of the young artist was influenced 
by the scenes amidst which he was placed, 
and the first productions of his penal which 
attracted notice, were shetches of carts horses, 
and market groups, made from his master’s 
shop window. He obtained the patronage of 
Wilham duke of Cumbciland, uncle of his Inte 
majesty, fiom whose stud at Wandsor he 
sclected subjects on which to _ oy Ins 
penal and by practice and observation made 
himsclfintim etely acquiunted with the struc ture 
and action of that noble animal the horse, 
whence the peculhar spit and accuracy of his 
dclineations Some of lis compositions on 
histoncal subjects diave great ment es; caially 
‘Phe fiiumph of Camillus,’ the 1 lection of 
Janus,’ © The Horses of Diomede, anl 
‘the kall of Phieton’ Tle also executed a 
canting of a group of tigers, which has been 
much admired, and 1s said to be Ihais chef- 
douvre. Ihis piece was in the collection of 
the late Mr Wihnutbread Yfis studies from 
nature of the hon ire stukinely chaiactenstic 
of the sullen dizmty and comm anding presence 
of the king of brutes. Mr Gilpin practised at 
least one branch of engiaving as he made 
etchings of heads for works on biography pub 
hshed by his brother, the rev W Gilpin. 
lic died at Brompton, Much 8, 1807. 
Bryant’s Dict of Paint. Reess Pneyelopa cd. 

GILPIN (Witrisast) brother of the sub) ct 
of the list article born at Carlisle in 1724 
He wis destincd fot the church, and received 
jus educition at Queen’s collele, Orford, 
wheic he took the degree of M \. in 1748 
After entermmg into orders he for many years 
kept a grammar-school at Cheam, m Surrey , 
but at length he obtained a prebend 1n the 
cathedial of Salisbury, and the vic irage of 
Boldre, in the New Forest in Hampshue, 
where he died, April >, 1804. He was the 
author of several works relating to divinity and 
ecclesiastical biozriphy, which were well re 
ceived by the public, but his liter*1y 1eputa 
tion 1s principally founded on his picturesque 
tours through vanous parts of the kingdom. 
His prmcuipal publ wions were “ The Life of 
Bernard Gilpin,” 1791, 810, The Lives of 
John Witchft, &c.”’ 1704, 80, which was 
translated amto Geiman, “ Lectures on the 
Catechism of the Church of England,” 177% 
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¢ vols. 8vo, ‘* Remarks on Forest Scenery,” ; that capital, by Louis XIV. Gnuordani, who 
2 vols. 8vo, “ Observations relative to Pic- had by ths tame acquired considerable reputa- 


turesque Beauty, made in 1772, on several 
parts of England, particularly the mountains 
and lakes of Cumberland and Westmorel ind,’’ 
2 vols. 8vo, ** Observations relative to Pic- 
turesque Beauty, made in 1776, on several 
parts of Great Britain, particularly the Lligh- 
Jands of Scotland,’ 2 vols. 8vo, ‘ Sermons to 
a Country Cone sation’ 2 vols. Bvo, and 
“* kxposition of the Ncw Lestament, &c ” 4to, 
1790 reprinted in 2 vols 8vo —Cent. Mag. 
GILRAY (Janes) im artist famous for his 
talents as a designer of caricatures, Which he 
enyrived or etched with aqua fortis, His 
works which evlibit much humout, spit, and 


fertility of auvention, procured him the repu- 


tation of being the first cancaturist of his day 
He died June 1, 1815.—Limess Dict of the 
Zine Arts. 


wiiter, wis born at Pans in 1726, and became 
successively counsellor of the parhament of 
Paris, and membcr of the grand counal. This 
works are‘ Liaité de 1] bloquence de barreau 

** De la R¢higion pir un homme du Monde, 
1778 ,°) ** Les vrais Principes du Governe- 
ment Francaise ,”” ‘Analyse raisonnec du droit 
Frangois.”” He was also the author of several 
translations, which are In,hly esteemed of 
Homer, Hesiod, Lheocntus, Dc mosthenes, and 
Goldsmith s Vicar of Wahefield. He died in 
1807.—Diet Hist. 

GIOJA (Fravio, or Jonn) an Itahan ma 
thematician of the fourteenth century, who 1s 
supposed to have invented the mariner’s com 
pass He was a native of Vasitano, near 
Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, and was 
born about the year 1300. Ihe custom of 
matiking the north point of the compass with a 
“fleur de hs» 15 said to have been adopted in 
honour of the Neapolitan royal family of the 
house of Anjou, who bore the arms of France, 
and as a memorial of Gioja’s discovery, the 
territory of Prncipato, in which he was born, 
bas a compass for his armorial en-ugn Yet 
this valuable instrument seems to have bcen 
known in Euiope before the time of Giojya, 
since Dante alludes to the magnetic property 
of the needle and its attraction for the north 
pole. And there is reason to beheve that the 
Chinese were accustomcd to use the magnetic 
needle for nautical purposes long before their 
country was known to the Luropeans, who 
probably derived it, either mediately or imme- 
diatcly, from that ingemious people jhe 
claims of Gioja as an o1iginal discoverer are at 
best extremely problematical.—Airkin s Gen. 
Bug. 

GIORDANI (Vira) an able engineer and 
mathemativian, born in 1633, at Buitonto, in 
the Neapolitan territories. He was of low 
origin, and served in his youth as a privite 
soldier in the Pope’s Galles. Having devoted 
his leisure hours to the study of arithmetic, he 
succeeded in obtaining a situation on board 
one of them as puiser, Dut quitted it on bein_ 
appointed keeper of the castle of St Angelo at 
Rome. On the foundatzon of the academy in 


tion as a mathematician, was appointed by him 
tutor in that science, and afterwards obtained 
a professorship an the Sapienza college. He 
published a treatise, ‘* De Componendis 
Giavium moments,” foho, “ De Luclide 
Restituto,” foho, ‘‘ Fundamentum doctrine 
Motus Giavium ,” and an eypistle, ‘* Ad 
Hyaunthum Christophorum.”” Has death took 
place in 1711 at Rome.— Morerv. 
GIORDANO (I vca) a Neapohtan artist, 
the pupil of Spagnoletto and Pietro da Cortona, 
born 1629, After travellmg through the 
pnnapal cties of Italy, and studying more 
particularly the style of Paolo Veroncse, 
Corregio and titian, he settled in Spam, 


where he became a great favourite with Philp 


\, who conferred on him the honour of kni_ht- 


‘hood, and canied him with him to Naples. 
GIN (Priore Tours Craupi) a Trench: 


1115 most celebiated picture, the ‘* Revolt of 
Lucifer,” 15 siill preserved an that capital, 
others of lis works are to be found at Milan. 
Some of them are said to be such excellent 
imitations of iitian, both 1m composition and 
colouring, as to be with difficulty distinguished 
from the pamtings of that great master. His 
death took place at Naples in 1704.—Pil- 
kinzton. 

GIORGI (Avcustive Antnony) a learned 
Itahan ecclesiastic, was, born in 1711 at St 
Maur, in the diocese of Rimini, and entered 
the Augustine order in 1727. He devoted 
himself particularly to the study of the omental 
languages, and was professor at various Itahan 
seminaries until 1746, when he was invited to 
Rome by pope Benedict XIV, to the theolo- 
gical chair of la Sapienza, he also made 
him hbrarian del Angehca. lhe emperor 
Fianus 1 gave him repeated invitations to 
settle at Vienna accompamed by the most 
liberal offers, all of which Giorgi declined. In 
1761 he pubhshed a work entitled ‘** Alpha- 
betum I nbetanum,’ containing many valuable 
dissertations, and the geography, mythology, 
history, and antiquities of ILhibet,’ which 
proved of considerable use to the missionaries 
sent by the collcge de Propayanda to Ihibet. 
Tis next publication, “ kragmentum Evangelu 
S Jehanms Greco-Copto Lhebaicum secula 
quarti, &c. &c.”’ was no less valuable. His 
other works consist of letters, dissertations on 
subjects of oriental cnticism, and antiquities 
and polemical treatises. He died in 1797.— 
Fubrom Vita Italorum. 

GIORGIONI, an eminent painter, whose 
real name was G10KnG10 Barpartir1 was born 
in 11478 at Castel Franco in the Lrevisan, but 
was educated at Venice. Hs earliest passion 
was music, in which he was no mean prof- 
cient, but applying himself next to design, he 
became a scholar of John Bellim, whom he 
soon surpassed. By frequent experiments he 
became the first colouist of his time. Jitian 
worked under him to learn his secret, but 
Gioigione discovering his aim, 1t 18 said, im- 
mediately dismissed him. Ile introduced the 
fashion of painting the fronts of the houses at 
Venice in fresco. He died of the plague wn 
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1511. hs expression was strong and ele- | 
vated, his imagination mch, and colouring = 
hvely and strictly natural. He painted some 
spirited portraits and beautiful landscapes.— 
D’Arzenville Vies de Pent. Pilkington. 

GIOLLO, the second of the 1evivers of 
painting in Italy, was the son of a simple pea- 
sant named Bondone, and was born in 1276, in 
the district of Vespigmano near Florence. 
Being observed by Cimabue drawing figures 
vp the ground whilst feeding his sheep, he 
took him to kloence, and instructed him in 
the ait of painting, to which he entirely de 
voted himself. He improved gre itly upon his 
master, and his tc putation soon spread through 
Itily, many cites of which he adorned with 
his works, which are still existing. He parti 
culaily excelled in mosaic, in which the Death 
of the Virgin at Florence was Inghly admued 
by Michael Angelo, and the Ship of St Peter 
placed over the grand entrance of that church 
wm Rome, his received numerous encomiums. 
Giotto was a generally unformed and hvcly 
man, and has been often introduced into their 
novels by Boccacio and Sacchett. He died 
awn 1306.—Tiraboscht. = Pilhington’s Diet 

GIRALDI(Liti0 Gri corio) betterknown 
to the learned by his ] atin name Gyraldus, an 
erudite and inyenious author, born in 1479 it 
Ferrara, He studied under Guarim and Dr 
metrius Chulcondyles, and has been consi- 
dercd by Causabon, De Lhou, and other au 
thorities, one of the most learned men whom 
modern Italy has produced. Cardinil Ran 
gom induced him to quit Modena for Rome, | 
where he continued till the saching of that 
city by the troops of Charles V , on which oc 
casion he lost every thing that he possessed, 
and returned in indigence to his native city, 
where he dud of gout in 1952, and was 
buned in the cathedial. Jie was the author 
of seventeen publimations on vaiious subjects, 
the principal of which are—his history of the 
heathen deities , ten dialogues on the histones 
of the Greek and Latin poets, two on those 
of modcrn Italy, and a treatise on the calendar, 
entitled ‘* De Annis et Mensibus.”’? His works 
were collected afte: his decease, ind printed 
first at Basil in 1080, in two foho volumes, 
aud again at Leyden in 1696.— Morer. 

GLRAT DI (Grovannr Battista) better 
known by his adopted name Cintio, an Ttahan 
novelist and poet, whom some have not hes: 
tited torank amon, the best tragic authors of 
hiscountiy He was nearly related to Iaho 
Git goiulo, with whom he was contemporary, 
being boin at Ferratam 1504. lis attention 
was in the earlier part of tis hfe directed to 
the study of medicine, in which science he 
graduated and Icctured im the university be 
longing to lis nitive city at a period when he 
had scarce attained the ase of myority Ile 
Was afterwards secictary to the duke his sove 
reign, and on lis decease read lectures on the 
belles lettres at Lumn, Mondovi, and othe 
principal cines, till he obtained the professor- 
ship of eloquence at Pavia. His prinapal 
worhs are, nme tragedies, and a senes of 100 
novels, written in the manner of those of Boc- 


Broc,. Dict.—Vot, FI. 
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cacio, and published under the title of ‘‘ He 
catonmithi.’’? Tle was also the author of some 
orations composed in the Tatn language. The 
gout which scems to have been hereditary am 
his family, afflicted him severely, and at length 
caused lis death, which took place at Fenara 
in1573. Hhs son, Celso Giraldi, collected his 
works after his decease, and published the 
whole in 8vo at Venice, 1583.—Mureri. Big 
Unn. 

GIRAT DUS, (see Barry). 

GIRARD (Ganriit) a learned and ingee 
nious ecclesiastic, a native of Clermont born 
1078. The duties of a canonry, wlich he pos- 
sessed, mterfcring with his studies, he resijned 
it im order to be able to pursue them it lei- 
sure. Fhe duchess de Berta made him her 
almoner, and he was employed by the govern- 
mert a3 Russian and Sclavonian interpreter to 
the hing Tie became a member of the Aca- 
demy in 1744, and published a treatise on the 
prmciples of the French tongue, im two duo- 
decimo volumes, as also another on French 
Synonymes, which has gone through severa. 
editions. He dicd wn 1748.—There was also 
a jesuit of this name, a native of Jol accused 
of sorcery before the parhament of Aix by a 
girl of er hteen, named Cadiere, who declared 
that he hid made use of infernal arts to de 
bauch her person. Tle was however acquitted 
afte: a long tral which caused 2 great sensa- 
tion it the perrod, all over Trance. Nouv. 
Dict. [tist. 

GIRARDON (Francts) an eminent French 
sculpto1, the pupil of Anguier He was born 
at lroyes in 1628. Louis AIV pitronised 
him, and sent him to Rome in order to com- 
plete his studies. On his return he executed 
the celebrated cquestiian statue of lis royal 
pitron, who, on the death of Je Brun, ap 
pointed him Jus successor as inspcc tor-general 
of sculpture &c. Gurardon produced severa. 
very fine specimens of art, among the best of 
which are the Richcleu mausoleum in the 
chuich of the Sorbonne, and a group on the 
subject of the rape of Proserpine, in the royal 
vardens at Versailles. Tle died im 1713.- - 
D Argenville 

GIRIIN (inmomas) an eminent English 
landscape punter, a native of London, born 
in f773 He wasa pupilof Dayes, and was 
the first who introduced the method, since 
practiscd with success, of drawing on car- 
tridge-paper. Many of Ins landsc ypces thas 
executed were equally admired with his paint~ 
ings im oils. Fhe productions by which he 
was prinapilly known in his hfe time were ~ 
las panorimic views of Paris and London, ex- 
hibited in Spring-gardens, whi h evinced both 
taste and genius He laboured for many years 
previously to his death under a constitutional 
asthmi1, which did not however entirely pre- 
vent his following up his profession till within 
a very short period of tis decease ‘This took 
place in November 1802 —Fduards’s Anee. 

GT ABI R (Ropor ex) a Benedictine monk 
of Clugm, who flounshed in the elc venth cen- 
tury, and who has perpetuated his name by & 


«¢ Chronicle or [story of Fiance, ’ wiitten ma 
*h 
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Latin, which, though barbaronsly composed 
and full of fable, 1s valuable for the informa- 
thon it contains of those remote penods It 
consists of five books, the first of which con- 
tains the events of the monarchy previously to 
the election of Hugh Capet, and the others 
which followed it, to the year 1046 He also 
wrote a hfe of William, abbot of St Bemgnus 
at Dijon — Morven: 

GLANDORP (Martuias T Fwrs) a Ger- 
man physician of the seventeenth century. 
He was a native of Cologne, where Ins father 
was a surgeon, under whom he pursued Ins 
professional studies He afterwards went to 
Padua, to attend the lectures of Tabricius ab 
Aquapendente, Spigelius and Sanctoius , and 
in the university of that place he graduated as 
MD. Having visited the principal towns of 
Italy, he returned in 1618 to Biemen where 
he settled asa practitioner of physic and sur 
gery, and acquired so much reputation, that in 
1628 he was made first physician to the arch- 
bishop, and afterwards to the state of Bremen 
He died after 1653, but at what period 13 not 
exactly known, though some writers date Is 
death as late as 16000. He wrote on survical 
topics, and his works, consisting of four 
tracts, were republished im one volume 4to 
at London in 1729 witha life of the author.— 
Hutchinsons Bog Ved. 

GLANVIL or GIANVITE (Josereu) a 
philosophical and theological writer of the se- 
venteenth century He was born at Plymouth 
in 1636, and was educated at Exeter collere, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of BA in 
169», Ihe next year he removed to Lincoln 
college, and proceeded MA in 1658 about 
which time he was appointed chaplain to 
Franas Rus, provost of I ton college, who 
was in favour with Oliver Cromwell = [he 
death of his patron taking place, Mr Glanvil 
returned to Oxford, and engaged in makhimz 
researc hes into experimental philosophy == On 
the formation of the Royal Society, after the 
Restoration, he was chosen one of the fellows, 
and he distinguished himself as a zealous and 
active, 1f not a very efhcient member of that 
scientific association. ILaving taken holy or 
ders he obtained a living in Fssex, and in 
1662 he was inducted to the vicarage of 
Frome in Somersetsiure. Ins he exchanzed 
in 1666 for the rectory of the abbey-church at 
Bath, an which city he then fised Ins resi 
dence. Much ofthe rcmainder of his hfe was 
occupied in literary disputes in defence of the 
Royal Souety and the plulosophy of Bacon, 
against those who advocated the sinking cause 
of Amstotle and the schoolmen. Glanvils 
chief opponent was Henry Stubbe, a physician 
of Bath, but then controversy has long since 
ceased to interest the reading public, and our 
author 13 better known at present on account 
of an elaborate and singulasly credulous trea- 
tise which he wrote, entitled ‘‘ Some Philoso 

hical Considerations touching the Being of 
Witches and Witchcraft,’ than as the advo 
cate of expexmmental philosophy. He dicd in 
1680.—Bug. Brit. 

GLANVIL or GLANVILLE CRascces 
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pe) an English baron of the twelfth century, 
celebrated as a lawyer anda warrior, He was 
of Norman descent, and in the reign of Henry 
Tl he held the office of justucaary of the king 
dom. It was at that period that he signalized 
his valour in repelling the invasion of 1 ngland 
by Wilham, king of Scotland, who was taken 
pnsoner as he wis besieging the castle of 
Alnwick Rochard I, after Ins accession tu 
the crown, is sill to have imprisoned Glain- 
vil, and obhized him to pay for his freedom 
the immense sum of fifteen thousand pounds 
towards the capences of 1 crusade to the Holy 
Tani. Ihe aged mogistrate accompanted his 
master on the expedition to which he had so 
largely contribute d, and perished, toge ther with 
a vast multitude of other English warriors, at 
the siege of Acre in 1190) To jud ,e Glanval 
1s attributed a Curious treatise on the laws and 
customs of Fnglinl. [This work remuned in 
Manuscupt tll 1994, when it was published 
by the ‘ permission and procurement of sn 


~Wilham Stanford,” a judze of the Common 


Pleas, as sir ] dward Coke intorms us, and 
a translation from the pen of John Beames, 
es; of Lincoln s inn, appenred in 1812 with 
a life of the author —Du_d de Orig, Juiid 

GI ASS (Jon) a Scottish cletyyman ws 
born at Dundec in 1698, and educated at New 
College St Andtews Aftcr taking his de- 
grees he bec ume minister of a country church, 
ind in 1727 he published a treatise to prove 
that the civil estabhshment of relijion was 
inconsistent with Christiinity Ibis live 5) 
much displcasure that he was deposed, and 
became the founder of a new sect, called 
Glassites, and afterwards Sandemanians. Lie 
wrote ayre it number of controversial tracts, and 
died at Dundee 1n177 3.—This son, Joun Gr ass, 
was also born at Dundee im 172) and was 
brought up a surgeon Ile made several voyages 
to the West Inds, but not hhing his profes 
sion he quittcd it, and took the command of a 
merchant ship trading to the Brazils. In 1763, 
returning to London with all his property on 
board, four of the sailors entered into a con- 
sphacy, and murdered captain Glass, his wife 
and daughter, and some of the men, Ilhey 
then proceeded to Dublin, where they were 
apprchended and executed Captain Gliss 
was a man of ccnsiderable abilities, and pub- 
lished “ A Descripuion of lenenfle, with the 
Manners and Customs of the Portuguese who 
are settled there. ’—dikins G. Bug. Buog. 
Det 

GLASS (Grorce Hrwry) an Inglsh 
clergyman and classical scholar of eminence. 
Ile was educated at Christchurch college, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of MA. in 
1782 On the resignation of the rectory of 
Hanwell, Middlescx, vy uss father, Dr Samuel 
Glasse 1n 178 ) he was collated to that bene- 
fice, which he held till hiy death in November 


1809. He fell by Ins own hand im a state 
of mental armtability. Mr Glasse obtained 
distinction for his classical 


acquirements 
at an early periol of his hfe, and possessed 
a rematkable facility of writing Gieek verses. 
In 1781 he published a Greek translation 
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of Mason’s Caractacus, and in 1788 @ trans- 
latson of the Samson Agonistes of Malton 
into the same language, both m verse. He 
likewise published ‘* Contemplations on the 
Sacred History altered from the Works of 
Bishop Hal ,’’ 4 vols. 12mo, ‘‘ Louisa, a 
Narrative of Facts, supposed to throw Light 
on the Mystenous History of the Lady of the 
Hay-stack,”’ translated from the French, a 
volume of sermons on various subjects , besides 
many single sermons, and articles in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazme.—Lysons’s Fnvuonsof Lond. 
Supp. Gent. Mag. 

GLASSIUS (Sotowowv) a learned eccle- 
siastic, a native of Ihurimma, born at Son- 
derhausen in that province in 1993. He 
received his education in the university 
of Jena, where be took his doctor’s degree 
in theology, and was elected to a _ pro- 
fessorship in the same science. He after 
wards obtained the appointment of superin- 
tendent of the churches and schools in Saxe- 
gotha. He was the author of ‘‘ Onomatologia 
Messia Piophetica,’’? ‘ Plilologia Sacra,” 
4to, ‘* Lxegesis ELvangehorum et Epistola- 
rum,’ “ Cliistologia Mosaica et Davadica ,”’ 
“‘ Pisputationes in Augustanam Confessio- 
nem,’ &c. His death took place in 1656.— 
More). 

GLARY ANUS, the name by winch Henry 
Loris or Lorit, a celebrated Swiss musician, 
author and composer, 1s generally known, 
being so called from the place of his? nativity 
Glans, where he was born in 1488. He stu- 
died under Cochlaus, and was the intimate 
friend of the celcbiated Erasmus, who speaks 
of lum as an excellent general scholai1, and 
one well versed m divimty, plnlosophy, ma- 
thematics, and other sciences His principal 
woth 1s a treatise, now become extremely rare, 
entitled ** Dodecachordon,”’ printed at Basle in 
one volume, 1947. It 1s important from the 
insight 1t gives into the state of practical 
music at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, and contains a variety of specimens 
selected from the chef d’auvies of the pnn 
cipal composers of the period, with many 
anecdotes and documents connected with them 
and their works. Choron has made much use 
of this tract. He also composed the poetry of 
the ‘« Panegynique de I’ Alhance des Cantons,”’ 
which gained him great credit as well as more 
substantial marks of approbation from his 
countrymen, and the emperor, Maximilian J, 
honoured him on another occasion, with a ring 
and laurel wreath. Ile died in 1563.— Boog, 
Diet, of Mus. Terssier. 

GLAUBER (Joun Ropotrn) a chemist of 
eminence in the seventeenth century. He was 
a native of Germany, and after having tra. 
velled in ather countnes, he settled at Amster- 
dam in Holland, where he carned on his re- 
searches into the theory and practice of che. 
mistry with some success, and made some 
useful discoveries. He published the follow- 
mug works —‘' Furni novi philosophici,’” 1650. 
** De Aun tunctura, seu de Auro potabili vero,’ 
1650, ‘* Exphcatio miraculum mundi,” 1656 . 
** Salus Germaniz, seu Concentratio Vim, 
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Frumenti et Ligm,’’ ‘‘De Natura Salim, ” 
1698 , ‘‘ Operis Minerals partes tres,”’ 1659; 
&c. These treatises appear to have contained 
all the chemical science then extant, anter- 
mixed however with a vreat deal af visionary 
speculation concerning the philoscpher s stone 
and the ehxir of hfe. The compound now 
termed sulphate of soda, was discovered by this 
chemist, whence it was long known by the ap- 
pellation of Glauber’s salts. Mr Brande ranks 
Glauber with Van Helmont, Basil Valentine, 
Beguin, and George Agricola , and to these 
experimentalists, as he observes, we are in- 
debted for a rich and profitable harvest of dis- 
coveries , and with them many weigh y doc- 
trines and bniliant discoveries had their ongin, 
which now adorn our science, and of which 
we daily avail ourselves, forgetful of the foun- 
tain whence they flow. An abridgement of the 
works of Glauber was published in German in 
1719.—Rees’s Cycloped. Journal of the Royal 
Justitution, vol. 1x. 

GLLDITSCH (Joun Gorrres) a physician 
of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, born at Leipsic in 
1714, graduated as MD. at the former unrver- 
sityin 1740. Here he lectured on physiology, 
the matena medica, botany, and other cognate 
branches of the art of medicine. He after- 
wards settled at Berlin, where be was ap- 
pointed supermntendent of the botamcal garden, 
and professor of anatomy in the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He wrote on the manage- 
ment of trees, on the method of destroying 
locusts, on fungi, on the management of 
bees , on the system of plants, with a variety 
of miscellaneous tracts on subjects connected 
with rural economy, botany, physic, &c. and 
died in 1786.—Chalmers’s Bu g. 

GLIENDOWER (Owrn) who has been 
sometimes called the Wallace cf Wales. Ihe 
precise date of Ins birth 1s uncertain, some 
fixing itat May 28th, 1349, others on the same 
day in 1594. ‘The place of his nativity 18 
better asrertained to have been Trefgarn, in 
Pembrokeshire, where he was born of Ellen, 
a hneal descendant fiom Catherine, daughter 
and heiress to Llewellyn, last Prince of Wales. 
Ihs father’s name was Gryffyd Vychan. At 
an early age he was sent to London for educa- 
tion, and afterwaids entering himself of one of 
the inns of court, studied for the Fnglish bar, 
but relumquished the profession on being ap- 
pointed scutiger to Richard II. Jolo Goch, a 
contemporary bard, gives a splendid desciiption 
of lis family mansion, or rather palace, and 
indeed he appears at this time to have exercised 
considerable feudal influence, carrying on with 
great spirit a contest of some duration with 
Reginald lord Grey de Ruthyn respecting an 
estate called Croesau, in which he was for a 
time successful, but on the deposition of his 
royal patron by Henry of Bolingbroke, his old 
antagonist took advantage of the unsettled state 
of the country to renew his usurpation. Nor 
did his evil practices end here, for Grey, being 
charged with the delivery of a summons to 
Owen from the new hing to attend him on Lis 
Scotch expedition, purposely neglected to 
dehver it, and Glesowe: being in consequence 
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outlawed for disaffection, his enemy seized 
upon all his lands, and the parliament treated 
his remonstrances with contempt. Glendower, 
un revenge, rushed into rebellion, forcibly dis- 
possessed Grey of his lands, and having suc- 
ceeded in raising a considcrable force, Caused 
limself to be proclaimed prince of Wales, 
September 20, 1400. Lo this strong measure 
he is said to have been maimly in ited by some 
tradinonary prophecies of Merlin, and ceitain 
it 18, thit manv of his countrymen of conside- 
ration were induced, by the same motives, to 
join his standard. In one of the battles fought 
on this occasion, m 1402, he made piisoper 
his old enemy, the lord Grey, the price of 
whose ransom was fixed at 10,000 matks, and 
a stipulation of neutrality, which latter was 
cemented, or rather converted into amity after- 
wards, by Jane, Owen s third daughter, becom- 
ing Jady Grey. Having defeated the hing s 
troops under sir Ldward Mortimer, Henry 
put in motion against him three grand divisions 
of his army, but retiring to the mountains he 
foiled all attempts to bing lim to action, and 
the rebellion of the Percys breaking out, 
jomed the coahtion, causing himself at the 
same ume to be formally crowned, at Machyn- 
Jaeth in Montgomei1yshue, ‘* Sovereign of 
Walcs.”” Lhe rashness of IIenry Percy brought 
on the fatal nattle of Shrewsbury before all 
his Welch auxiarics had come up. their 
Piince, however, 15 said to have been so near 
as to have rcconnoitcred the action from the 
top of a lofty tree, but seein, all was lost, 
directly retreated, and continued his maraud- 
ing waifare. ‘This he hept up with various 
success, occasionally assisted by Charles VI of 
France, with whom a treaty of his is yet 
extant, dated 1404, in which he 1s styled 
 Owenus Dei gratia Princeps Wallit.’’ Find 

ing it rmpossible to subdue, Hlenry m 1415 
condescended to treat with him, but Owen 
died on the 20th of Septembe1 in that year, 
dunng the negociation, which was however 
continued and ratuhed by his son Meredyd ap 
Owen, Tebruary 24, 1416. rect descen- 
dants of his are yet living in the family of 
Monington, settled at the place of that name 
an Hercfordshire , which is also assigned, by 
tradition, as the bunial plice of Glendowei. 
He appears to have been a man of considerable 
ality, considering the rude age in which he 
lived, and to have umted, 1n no common 
degree, the different qualities of a statesman 
and a captain of banditti.—Thomuss Life of 
O. Glendower. 

GLISSON (Frawcis) an eminent English 
hysician and anatomist, was born in 1597 at 
ampisham, in Dorsetshire. He 1eceived his 

academical education at Cambridge , and ap- 
plying to the study of physic, settled in Lon 

don in 1634, became a fellow of the college 
of physicians m 1639, and acquued great 
reputation by his lectures ‘‘ De Morbis Par- 
tium.’”? During the civil wars he retired to 
Colchester, where he practised with great 
credit. Returning to London he remained 
there during the great plague, and althou,h 
he visited many patients, escaped the infec- 
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tion. He died nm 1677, at the age of sixty 
Dr. Ghsson was highly esteemed by the greatest 
men of the faculty in hisownday. His ‘Ana 
tomia Hepatis,” London, 16 4, 1n particular, 
attracted consideiable attention , contaimng 
a more exact account of the anatomy and 
functions of the hver than had hithcrto ap- 
peared and the nime of the author has been 
attached to a part supposed to be of Ins own 
discove1y—the capsule of the vena portarium. 
Besides his medical and anatomial works, 
Dr Ghsson was author of an elaborate meta- 
physical treatise, entitled “ Lractatus de Na- 
tura Substantie J ner etica.” London, 1672, 
4to —Hallerz Iaibl. Med.  Atkin’s Mam. of 
Medicine. 

GLOVER (Ricuarp) a poet of some repu- 
tation. Hewas theson of Richard Glover, amer- 
chant of London , and was born in St Martin s- 
lane, Cannon-street, in 1712. Beang intended 
for trade, although he received a classical 
education at a private school, it was not fol- 
Jowed up by an attendance at either university. 
He early displayed an attachment to the belles 
lettres, and when only sixteen, wiote some 
veises to the memory of sn Isaac Newton, 
which obtained considerable attention. In 
1737 he manned a lady with a handsome for- 
tune , andin the same ycai published the epic 
poem of “ Leonidas,” which was lnghly coun- 
tenrnced by the party in opposition to sir 
Robuit Walpole, headed by Diederich piince 
of Wales Itisno mean performance, abound- 
ing in noble sentiments, considcrably varied by 
mcident and description , but it labours under 
the want of interest, and its poetry 1s not of 
a character sufficiently imaginative for lasting 
popularity. A poem, entitled the ‘* Pro ress 
of Commerce ”’ tollowed im 1709, one of the 
objects of which was to rouse a spit of 
nauvional hostility against the Spaniards and 
the ministry, a purpose which was much moie 
¢ffectually answered by his celebrated ballad 
of ‘‘ Hosier’s Ghost.” In 1742 he was chosen 
by the London merchants to conduct an apph- 
cation to parhament, complaining of the 
neglect of trade, and the speech which he 
pronounced at the bar of the house was 
printed, and much applauded. While nong 
to notice as a public man however, he became 
embarrassed 1n his private affairs, and made 
atemporary but honourable retreat, with a 
view to greater economy. In 1751 he was 
an ursuccessful candidate for the ofhce of 
chamberlain to the city of London. In 1793 
his tragedy of ‘‘ Boadicea” was performed at 
Drury lane theatre, with partial success. His 
** Medea,”’ imitated from Luiyndes and 
Seneca, appeared in 1761, and obtamed greater 
attention. About this time too, his cacum- 
stances were so much improved that he ven- 
tured to return to public life , and being chosen 
MP. for Weymouth, he was esteemed by 
the mercantile interest as an active and able 
supporter. He died in November 178), at the 
age of seventy-three. He left behmd lim 
auother epic poem, forming a sequel to 
‘¢ Leonidas,” entitled the “ Athenaid,’’ which 
was published in 1788, but engaged very litle 
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attention. Mr Glover was also one of the 
many persons to whom partizans have atti 
buted the letters of Junius.—Johnson and 
Chalmers’s British Poets. 

GLOVER (I somas) a native of Ashford, 
Kent, horn 1543. He was well skilled in the 
antiquities of this country , and obtained the 
appointment of Somerset herald, after going 
through the preliminary grade of pursuivant 
at-arms 1n the herald » college. In this capa- 
city he was employed to accompany the lords 
Willoughby and Derby on their missions to 
the courts of Copenhagen and Paris, in order 
to institute the several sovereigns kmghts 
companions of the order of the garter. He 
was the author of a treatise ‘‘ De Nobilitate 
Politica,” folio, 1608 , anda ‘* Catalogue of 
Honor,”’ fohho, 1610, both which were printed 
after his decease, by his nephew, [Thomas 
Miller, Camden was much indebted to him 
for his assistance in developing miny pedi- 
grees of the principal families of Great Britain 
His death took place in 1588.—Noble s College 
of Arms. Fuller's Worthies. 

GLUCK (Curisrorytr) one of the most 
eminent composers of modern times, who has 
indeed been styled the Michael Angelo of 
music. He was born of low parentage in the 
Upper Palatinate, on the borders of Bohemaa, 
un 1714, oras Laborde asserts, in 1712. In 
this pait of the country the peasantry are 
naturally inclined to music, and young Gluck 
exhibiting a still more decided taste for it than 
even the generality of lis young companions, 
set out for Vienna, supporting himself on the 
road by the exercise of his talents. Attived 
at the capital, by laborious application and 
the strictest economy, he was enibled to pro 
cure better instruction than his native province 
afforded, until a nobleman of the court, whose 
notice he was fortunate enough to attract, 
took him with him into Italy, where he studied 
under Martini, at Milan, and made so great 
a prohuiency ina very short period, that before 
the expiration of the four years, during which 
he remained in the country, he had com 
posed several operas, and acquiued such a 
reputation, that lord Middlesex, then the 
principal director of the Inglish opera, was 
induced to offer him an engagement, which he 
accepted, to visit London. Ihe times how- 
ever were unfavourable to lim he reached 
Englaud in 1745, during the height of the 
1ebellion, when all foreigners, especially catho 
hics, were looked upon with suspicion, and 
although, an order to conciliate public favour, 
Gluck commenced by the production of a mece 
entitled ‘‘ La Caduta de Giganti,” full of 
complimentary allusions to the duke of Cum- 
berland, it had not the yood fortune to survive 
more than five representations. His “ Arta 
mene,”’ and ‘** Piramo e Jasbe,’? winch fol 
lowed, were scarcely more successful, and 
mortifed and disappointed at his failure, he 
returned to Italy, where he apphed himself, 
with great success, to the reformation of the 
dialogue and business of the opera, which up 
to this period had been little more than a 
senes of unconnected scenes, serving as mere 
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‘chicles for the aus and accompaniments. In 
this design he derived great assistance from 
Calvabigi, a writer of considerable taste and 
genius, who composed for him several dramas, 
all the parts of which were in unison, and 
regularly developing a specific plot. Of these 
che principal were, the “ Orfco ,” ** Alceste ,” 
and ‘* Aimida ,’ pieces which stimulated the 
somus of Gluch to the composition of that 
sublime and powerful music which has insured 
lus ammortahty. Vienna, Naples, Rome, 
Milan, and Venice, were in tuin the theatres 
of his glory and an additional expenditure 
of upwards of fifty thousand pounds 1n a single 
winte1, 15 said to have enriched the Bolognese, 
anaing principally fiom the concourse of 
strangers attracted to their city, in order to 
witness the performance of “ Orfeo.” His 
next attempt, which he commenced at Pans, 
was of a nature hardly less hazudous, this 
was to adapt, if possible, the French tongue, 
with success, to Itilian melody, of which, 
from the gemius of the language, 1t was sup- 
posed to be scarcely susceptible Here too 
he was again completely tnumphint, as was 
esinced by the brilliant run of his ‘ Iphigenie 
en Aulide,” the text of which was taken, 
with httle or no variation, from the drama of 
Racine. In 1766 ‘ Alceste,’’ an exact copy 
of the tragedy of Eumrpides, mide an impres- 
sion equally strong, after which ‘ Iphigeme 
en faunide,’’ closed the lyric career of the 
composer, Gluck was at the zenith of his 
reputation when the celebrated Piccim arrived 
at Pans, and immediately a contest, hitherto 
unknown im the annals of musical rivalry com- 
menced. Ihe whole capital was divided upon 
the merits of the two composers, and ‘ T tes 
vous Picciniste ou Gluchiste 7 was the first 
question asked of every one. Pamphiets in- 
numerable were published ou the occasion. 
Suard and Arnaud espoused the cause of Gluck, 
while }a Haipe and Marmontel wrote on the 
part of Piccam. The merits howevcr of the 
parties weie so nicely balanced, that it proved 
at last but a drawn battle. In 1779 Gluck 
quitted Pais for Vienna, where, in 1782, he 
was visited by the grand duke Paul of Russia 
and his consort, two years afte: which he 
suffered a paralytic affection, which eventually 
deprived him of hfe, November 15,1787. He 
was said to have amassed a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds sterling by the exercise of his 
talents, and the profits ansing from the sale 
and performance of his compositions.— Bug. 
Dict. of Mus. 

GLYCAS (WVicnarL) a Greek historian, 
was a native of Byzantium, 1s supposed to 
have flourished in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. He 1s principally known by luis 
«© Annals,” in four parts . containing the 
history of the world to the buth of Chnst , and 
that of the Byzantine emperors down to the 
death of Alexius Comnenus in 1118. His 
‘¢ Annals’’ were translated into Latin by Leun- 
clavius, and published by fathcr Labbe in 1660, 
with notes.—Vossez Hist. Grae. Mover. 

GMELIN (Juuy Girone.) a German bota- 
nist, physician, and traveller, of the last cen- 
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tury. Hfis father was an apothecary at Tubin- 
gen, where he was born 1n 1709, and after 
completing his studies in the university there, 
he took the degree of MD. 1n 1727. He went 
to Petersbuigh, and was made a member of 
the imperial academy , and im £751 professor 
of chemistry and natural lnstory. In 1733 he 
was employed, m conjunction with G. F. 
Muiler and others, in an expedition to explore 
the boundaries of Siberna. He returned to 
Petersburgh in 1743, and resumed the offices 
he had previously filled. In 1747 he visited 
bis native country, and during his absence he 
was appointed to another professorship, vacant 
by the death of Bachmeister, on the duties of 
which he entered 1n 1749. He died of a fever, 
mm May 1755. His works, which are valuable 
for the scientific mformation they afford, are 
‘* Flora Sibenca, seu Historia Plantarum Sibe- 
new,’ 1747, 1749, 2 vols. 4to, to which two 
more parts were added by his nephew, and 
‘*¢ Travels through Siberia,”’ written in German, 
4 vole. Bvo.— Atkin’s Gen. Bug. 

GMELIN (Samuczi Tneornuitus) nephew 
of the preceding, was born in 1743 at Lubin- 
gen, where he studied, and took the degree of 
MD. in 1763. He travelled through France 
and Holland, and becoming distinguished for 
his acquamtance with natural history, he was 
made professor in the Impenal academy at 
Petersburgh. He was sent by the Russian 
government, with professor Galdenstadt, on 
an expedition of discovery to the provinces of 
the empire bordering on the Caspian sea 
After travelling from 1768 till 1773, Gmehn 
was made a pnsoner by a artar chief, who 
being disappointed of the sum he demanded 
for his liberation, treated the traveller with so 
much harshness that he died in confinement, 
in July 1774. He published ‘* Historia Fu- 
corum,’’ Petrop. 1768, 4to, and an account of 
his travels appeared 10 4 vols. 4to, 1771, 1774, 
and 1786, the last volume having been edited 
by professor Pallas.—Idem. 

GMELIN (Joun Frepericx) an eminent 
chemist and natural philosopher, who, hke the 
foregoing, was anative of Tubingen. He studied 
at the university of that place, and at Got- 
tungen, where he obtained the professorship of 
chemistry and natural history. He was the 
author of ‘‘ Onomatologia Botanica,” 9 vols. 
8vo, ‘* Apparatus Medicaminum,” 2 vols. 
8vo ; and many other works relating to 
chemistry, mineralogy, and natural history , 
but he 1s most advantageously known as the 
editor of the “‘ Systema Nature,’ of Limnzus, 
published at Leipsic, in 9 vols. 8vo, 1788. He 
died at Gottingen in May 1805. Besides his 
hterary labours he 1s distinguished by some 
discoveries of vegetable and mineral substances 
useful in the art of dying.—-Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

GOAD (Jouwn) an eminent classical teacher, 
was born in London in 1651, and educated at 
Merchant Taslors’ school, and at St John’s 
college, Oxford. He took orders, and in 1643 
was made vicar of St Giles’s, Oxford, where 
he performed his dutres with perseverance 
dunng the siege of the city by the parlament- 
ary forces. He then obtained the vicarage of 
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Yarnton, and took his degree of BD. In 
1661 he was made head master of Merchant 
Tailors’ school, which situation he held for 
nearly twenty years, but in 1631 1t being sus- 
pected that he was inclined towards popery, he 
was discharged, but with a gratuity of 701. 
lhese suspicions proved true, for in 1686, mm 
the reign of James II, he openly professed 
himself a Roman catholic. He died in 1689, 
His works are ‘‘ Genealogicon Latmum,” a 
dictionary for the use of Merchant Taalors’ 
school , ‘‘ Autodidactica, or a practical voca- 
bulary, &c.,’ ‘ Declamation whether mo- 
narchy be the best form of Government ?’’ 
‘¢ Astro-Meteorologica, or Aphorisms and 
Discourses of the Bodies celestial, their na- 
tures, influences, &c.’’ The subject of this is 
a hind of astrology founded on reason and 
experiment, and gamed him great reputation. 
After his death was published ‘“ Astro-Me- 
teorologia sana,” &c.—Ath. Oron. Dodd's 
Church Hist. Goanger. 

GOBELIN (Gives) a French dyer, who 
hved in the seventeenth century, whose name 
has been perpetuated by being apphed as the 
designation of a kind of tapestry. He made 
improvements in the art of dyeing scarlet , and 
residing in the suburbs of Pans, his house 
and manufactory were called the Gobelins 
He died before the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and in 1666 an establishment for the 
manufactory of fine tapestry was founded on 
the spot he had occupied, under the auspces 
of the minister Colbert, whence the work 
produced there was termed the Gobelin tapes- 
try.— Dufresnoy. 

GOBIEN (Cuarrts Le) a French jesuit, 
born in 1653 at St Maloes. He is principally 
known as the author of a senes of letters on 
the progress of Chnstianity among the Chmese, 
having accompamed the missionaries sent out 
by the brethren of his order to that empire m 
the capacity of secretary. He also published 
an account of the edict issued by the emperor 
of China im favour of the Christan religion, m 
12mo. ‘‘ A Ihistory of the Marian Islands,” 
12mo, and was a contnbutor to the ‘* Let- 
tres Edifiantes et Curieuses.’?’ He died m 
1708 at Paris.— Moret. 

GODDARD (Jonatuan) a Jearned and 
Ingenious chemist and physician, born at 
Greenwich about the year 1617. He was 
originally a member of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, and went through the usual course of 
study during a residence of four years in that 
university, after which he travelled, and on his 
return graduated as doctor of medicine, at 
Catherine hall, Cambndge. On the breaking 
out of the civil war, Dr Goddard took part 
with the parliament, and was 1n 1651 appointed 
by Cromwell (whom he attended both in Scotch 
and Insh expeditions, im quahty of physician 
to the forces) warden of Merton college, in the 
university where he had frst matriculated, his 
patron being then itschancellor. In the short 
parliament of 1653 he sat as sole representative 
for Oxford, and two years after was chosen 
professor of physic in Gresham college. His 
acknowledged rank as a man of science and 
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talent, at length overcame the prejudice raised 
agaimet him by his republican principles, which 
were not however of so uncompromising a 
ature as to prevent his accepting, m 1663, a 
situation at the council board of the Royal 
Souiety, on the first anstituvion of that incorpo- 
ration. In 1668 he published a pamphlet, 
entiled a ‘* Discourse setting forth the un 
happy condition of the practice of pliysic an 
London,’’ the principal object of which was 
to induce his brother pbysicians to follow his 
example in always miaing up his own pre 
BUliptions without the intervenuon of the 
apothecaries. Lhis excited of course a strong 
sensation among the members of the latter 
body, who attacked him im all directions, and 
eventually carned their point = Ihe invention 
of the famous nostrum, cilled Gutter Angl 


cane, but more generilly known by the 
name of Goddirds Drops, the secret of 
which composition Charles IL is said to 


have putchased for 5000!, has been erro 

neously attibuted to him, instead of Dr 
Wilham Goddard The principal preten- 
sion however of Dr Goddard, on the score 
of ingenuity, 1s his title to be consi lered 
the first Lu lish constructor of a telescope, 
a claim which professor Ward, in Ins his- 
tory of Gresham college, advances for him 
He continued to lecture on chemistry and 
medicine as Gresham professor til the 
24th of Much, 1674, when rcturning from 
a mecting of some plulosophic il friends, 
he was suddenly seized with apoplexy, in 
Cheapside, and died before he could be con- 
veye L home = Severil of bis tracts are pre 

served in Buchs Memoirs of the Royal So 

aiety, and in the philosophical transactions 
of that body.—Bayz. Brit. Wards Gresham 
Professors 

GODEFAU (CAnxrornr) an active and exem 
plary Irench prelate, bishop of Grasse, and 
afterwards of Vence born in 160) at Dieux 
He was onc of the earhest and most able mem 
bers of the French Academy, and was part 
cularly distinguished by cardinal Richelieu, 
to whose patronage he owed his prefernent 
He appears to hive had a strong turn for 
sicied poetry, and was a voluminous writer on 
devotional subjects, as well im verse as in prose , 
of the former, a specimen exists im his transla 
tion of the book of Psalms, which the protest 
ants preferred to that of Marot, while in the 
Jatter, his ecclesiastical history, im three foho 
volumes 1693, which, though left unfinished, 
contains the history of the first eight centuries, 
fives ample proof ot his Jearning and industry. 
He also published a treatise called @ Christian 
Morals, ’ of which there 1s an Enghoh transla 
tion by Kennet. He died of apoplexy Apmnl 
21, 1071 —Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

GODIFFROL, there was a French family 
of this name severnil members of which were 
distinguished ‘or their learning and abilities 
during the latte: half of the seventeenth aud 
the eighteenth centuries —Di N14 Goperror, 
the father, was a native of Pais, boin in 1949. 
He was eminent aa a lawyer, and held a seat 
inthe parhament of Paris till the revocation of 
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the edict of Nantes drove him from his native 
country to Geneva, whence he afterwards 
retired to Strasburg. Of his works, which are 
voluminous, those by which he 18 most ad- 
vantageously known are his ‘ Corpus Juris 
Civils,’ 4to, ** Nota in Quatuor Inb. Instat. nid 
and “ Opuscula vana Jurs.’ He died in 
1622 at Suasburg, leaving two sons, In1opoRE 
and Jamis of these the former adhered to 
the religion which his father had abjured, and 
became a counsellor of state in Paris. He 
published a work on the genealogies of the 
principal French families, and diel in 1642, at 
Munster —His son Denys, so named after his 
giandfather, was the author of a polhtical 
treatise, containing memoirs of instructions 
concerning ‘‘ Les Droits du Roi,” folio. His 
death took place in 1681 —TJouw Gopirror, 
a son of his, published an edition of the me- 
moirs of Philip de Comines, in o 8vo vols , 
the “ Memoirs of Queen Margaret,” and the 
“« Journal of Henry LIf.’’ He died in 17 32.— 
James, the brother of the first Theodore, fol- 
Jowcd Ins father to Geneva, where he became 
professor of jurisprudence and a member of 
the counul havin, embraced the reformed 
rehiion He was the author of several tracts 
cn professional as well 16 mascellane ous subjects, 
and died in to92 — Vour. Dict. Host. 
GODIEREY of Bouillon, chef of the first 
cluside, and king of Jci1usalem, was the son 
of Ius ace II count of Boulogne, and in his 
mother $ un ht was heir of the Lower Lorrain. 
Hie served in the armics of the emperor 
Ifenry IV, who conferred upon him the title 
of duke of Lorram. When the first crusade 
was set on foot, Godfrey was one of the earhest 
and most illustrious princes who took the cross, 
and the command of the principal army was 
confided to him, for which he was eminently 
calculited by his prudence and moderation, 
He was accompanied by two of his brothers, 
Lustace and Baldwin. Before lis departure 
he sold or pledged his reversion of the lands 
of Bouillon to the church of Liege. In the 
autumn of 1090 he led his army through Ger- 
many, Hungary, and Bulgaria, and arriving at 
Phihppohs in Ihrace, he sent to the Greek 
empcror, Alexius Comnenus, to demand the 
hberation of Hugh, count of Vermandois, bro- 
ther to the king of France, who had been 
seized at Durazzo, and detained as a captive. 
Mutual jealousies arising between the east- 
ern and western Christians, he was obliged 
to use some violence to obtain the security and 
justice which he required, but at length an 
azreemenut was concluded. After gaining se- 
veral advantages of less moment, Godfrey at 
length proceeded to the great object of his 
enterprise, the conquest of Jerusalem. The 
siege of this city began in June 1099, and it 
was carried by storm July 15. Faght days 
after Godfiey was proclaimed king of Jerusa- 
lem, by the unanimous voice of the army, but 
his humility would not suffer him to assume 
the ensigns and ttles of a sovereign, and he 
governed under the title of Defender and 
Baron of the Holy Sepulchre He then over- 
threw the sultan of Egypt witha vast host at 
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the battle of Ascalon, and the reduction of all 
Palestine followed. Godfrey established the 
feudal institution 10 his kingdom, and a/ ode of 
junspudence, entitied ‘ Phe Asmive of Jeru 

salem’ He died after a years reign mn 
1100. He as immortahzed as the hero of 
‘fasso’s * Jerusalem Dehvered,* nor did his 
splendid qualitics 1equue the aid of ficon to 
establish his character —Univ, Hist. Ciblon 

Morer.d. 

GODFREY, of Viterbo, an ancuent chio- 
nicler, 18 supposed to hive been born in the 
twelfth centmy at Viterbo in ltiuy Ie was 
chaplain and secretary to the emperor Fredeuck, 
and his son Henry VI. dis chromicle, which, 
according to his own account, was the fruit of 
ammense research, begins with the creation of 
the world, and ends with 1186 = It is written 
in I itin prose, and entitled ** Pantheon. = It 
was frst printed at Pasle in 1909, and 1s to 
be found in Pi: tonuss collection of German 
writers, Although of htth authoiity in other 
respects, its thcu ht worthy of credit for the 
events of his own time \nother work by 
Godfrey, enttled ‘Speculum Regium, ’ is 
preserved in Ms in the impenial hbraiy at 
Vienna —Moren. Tirabosche 


GoD 
yet was, after the settlement of the crown on 
Wilham and Mary, made a treasury commis- 
sioncr. During the reign of Anne he reached 
the head of lis department, being appointeé 
Jord lugh treasurer of Lugland, ind in 170% 
became a knight companion of the garter. 
Tins honour was followed up in 1706 by a 
patent creatin, him earl of Godolplin. He 
had now however reached the zenith and four 
years afterwaids wis obhged to retuc from 
ofhce. iis death took place in 1712 —birch’s 
Lites. 

GODWIN (Fraxcts) son of Thomas God- 
win, bishop of B ith and Wells a prelate who fell 
into diszrice wath queen Fheabeth, im conse- 
quence of Ins contricting asccond (some say a 
third) maiile an las seventicth year brancis, 
the subject of this article, was born ini 961, it 
Havington, Northamptonshiue , and in his 
scventcenth year was elected to a studentship 
at Christchurch, Oxford. avin, entcied the 
church he obtuned the rectory of Samford 
Orcais, in Somcrsetshire, with a stall in Sahis- 
bury cathedral, and in 159) graduated as 
Doctor m Divinity on beimg promoted to the 
sub dcanry of ] xeter Possessin, a strong turn 
for the study of ecclesiastical antiquitics, he 


GODOLPHIN (Tony) a learned citihan of associated himsclf with his firend Camden in 
the seventeenth century, born at the place of a tour, for the purpose of exploring the princi- 
the same name in one of the Scilly wlands in| pil monastic remains m the kingdom cspecially 


1617. 
Oxford, where he graduated in 1643, ao LL D. 
On the breahing out of the troubles he joined 
the puritanical party, and during the protccto 

rate was a judge of the admiralty «court. After 


the restoration his reputition for learming and Fnglish lLishops 


He was educated at Gloucester: Hall, | an Wales 


| 
| 


The 1result of Ins libours was a 
work descriptive of that part of their umted 
researches to which he had move particularly 
apphed himself which he pubhshed in 1001, 
under the title of « A C italozue and Livcs of 
” Thus treatise, through the 


integnity did away the offence of his pre vious recommend iwuon of Lord Buckhurst, gamed 
political conduct, ind the cout appointed him lum the notice and the favour of Fhizabeth, 


one of the hing s advocates, in which situation 
he became a waim assertor of royal supremacy 
His works are-~‘‘ A View of the Admnals 
Jurisdiction,’? 1661, 8vo, ‘ Lhe Orphans 
Legacy,” 1674, 4to, “ lhe Holy Arbour, ’ 
folio , “ The Holy Limbec ,” and ‘ Repeito- 
rium Canonicum,’ 4to. He died in 1078 — 
Bug. Brit. 

GODOI PHIN (Srpney) a native of Coimn- 
wall, born in 16010. He received his education 
at Lxeter college, Oxford, amd according to 
Hobbes, was possessed of considerable literary 
attainmcnts, as well as of an elegant fancy. 
Of tis works there are only remaining a few 
miscellaneous poems, and a translation of that 
part of Virgil’s ALneid which desciibes the 
loves of Dido and ALneas, printed together, in 
one 8vo volume, 169d. Ele espoused the 
Royahst party during the aivil wars, and was 
killed in a skirmish at Chagford, Devonshire, 
in 1643.—Sipvey Gopowruin, earl of Go 
dolphin, of the same family as the preceding, 
and educated at the same university. He 
began a career of politics ut an early age, 
under Charles II, and was one of those 
who voted for the exclusion of the duke of 
York from the throne in 1680, notwith- 
etanding which he continued in office after 
the accession of James II. On the flight of 
that monarch, and while the country was yet 


in suspense, Godolphin voted for a regency, | 


who 1aised him to the see of Llandaff whence 
her successor, mm 1617, translited him to the 
moie lucrauve one of Hereford Tle marned 
a dau,hter of Wallton, bishop of Fxeter, and 
after a lingering illuess diced in 16%» Bishop 
Godwin was a good mathematical scholar and 
is Said to have understood the true theory of 
the motion of the moon neanly a century before 
it was gencrally known. Bishop Watkins 1s 
indebted to him for many hints, aftcrwards 
followed up by the latter in his “ Secret and 
Swift Messengcr’’? He was also an cleg int 
Latunist as appears by the third edition of his 
IT piscopal Catalogue, which he published under 
his own superintendence, in consequence of 
the very slovenly manner in which the second 
had been printed in his absence As an lus- 
torian he 1s considered clear and accurate, and 
his annals of the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Ldward VI, and Mary, have gone through 
three editions, to the last of which his son 
Morgan (ach leacon of Shropshire) added an 
T nghsh trans] ition in 1600. His other works 
are “ Ihe Man in the Moon, by Domingo 
Gonzales,’? 8vo, printed after Ins death, a 
treatise ‘On the \ alue of the Roman Sesterce 
and Attic Talent,’ and ‘* Nunciatus Inanima- 
tus.”’—Buog. Brit. 

GODWIN (Muiry) better known by her 
maiden name of Wolstoneciaft, a writer of 
considerable but eccentric genius, was born in 
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or near London in 1759 _ ~—sHer parents, whose 
circumstances were humble, afterwards re- 
moved to a farm near Beverley in Y o1hshue, 
where she attended a day-school. The family 
agam returned to London, but nothing appears 
to have taken place remarkable unul Miss 
Wolstonecraft attained her twenty fourth year, 
except her adoption of very singular opinions 
in respect to the privileges of her own sex, 
and on religion, politics, and matters generally. 
On attaiminz the a,e above mentioned, she set 
up a school, in conjunction with her sisters, 
with whom she 1emoved to Newington green, 
where she obtained the notice and fmendship 
of Dr Price. She never however appeais to 
have relished the confinement of a school, and 
meditating hterary employment, she wrote a 
pamphiet, entitled ‘* Lhoughts on the Educa- 
tion of Daughters ,” the copyright of which 
she sold for ten guineas to Mr Johnson of St 
Paul’s Church yard, who afterwards proved 
one of her most hberal patrons. She was sub- 
sequently employed for some time as governess 
in the family of an Insh nobleman, on quitting 
which she had again recource to hterature, 
and produced ‘‘ Mary, a Fiction ,” ‘‘ Onginal 
Letters from real Life,” ‘* -Lhe Jeinale 
Reader ,’ and some articles in the Analytical 
Review. She was also one of the first to 
answer Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution, which answer was followed b 

her celebrated ‘* Vindication of the Rights of 
Women.”’ Ihe eccentricity of her the ory was 
altogether equalled by the singularity of her 
pracuice, which led her first into the indul- 
gence of aromantic but fruitless attachment to 
Mr Fuseli, the painter, although a marred 
man, and unhappily to one more intimate with 
an American, of the name of Imlay, whose 
dese: tion caused her to attempt suicide. Lhis 
ardent passion, hke the former, was howcver 
overcome by a succeeding one, the object of 
which was Mr Godwin, author of ** Political 
Justice,” “ Caleb Wilhams,’’ and other well- 
known productions. As the bonds of wedlock 
were deemed a species of slavery in the theory 
of this strong minded but fanc:ful fcmale, it 
was only to legitimatize the forthcoming fruits 
of the union that a marriage between the par- 
ties took place. ‘The connexion however 
proved unfortunate, as she died in childbed, 
after being delivered of a daughter m August 
1797. From the account given of her by Mr 
Godwin, who published her hfe, she was a 
woman of great, but undisciplined, natural 
powers and strong passions, to the suggestions 
of which she yielded as to the voice of nature, 
which 1t could not be improper to attend to, 
and as the forms and laws of society are parti- 
cularly restrictive upon females 1n this respect, 
she held that they augmented the prejudices 
to which 1t was unreasonable to submit. Set- 
ting aside all discussion of the coriectness of 
this theory, of the danger attendant on its 
practice this extraordinary female was herself 
an eminent instance. Besides the works above- 
mentioned, Mrs Godwin published a ‘‘ Moral 
and Ifistorical View of the French Revolu- 
tion,” and ‘* Letters from Norway,” which 
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were wiitten with great sense and elegance. 
After her death, Mr Godwin published, in 4 
vols. 12mo, some miscellaneous letters and an 
unfinished novel, with a life of the authoress, 
almost as curious as herself, and which at 38 
apprehended will do littl to advance the 
credit of the theory under which she acted.— 
Life by Godwin, 

GODWIN (Tromas) a native of Somerset- 
shne born 1087, and educated at Magdalen 
hall, Oxford. He took his master’s degree in 
that university in 1009, and became shortly 
after master of the Abingdon grammar-school. 
Bishop Montagu patronized him much on 
account of his learning and abilities, and pre- 
sented him in 1616 to the living of Bnghtwell, 
Beiks, when he retired from his former 
situation. [lis writings consist of “ Romana 
Ilistoria Anthologia,’” an excellent school- 
book, printed in 4to, 1613, for the use of the 
seminary over which he then presided, ‘‘ Sy- 
nopsis Antuquitatum Hebraicarum,’ 8vo,1616, 
‘© Moses et Aaron,” a treatise on the Jewish 
rites and ceremcmies, 1607 , ‘‘ Fhree Argu- 
ments to prove Kklection upon Foresight by 
Faith ,”’ and “ Flonlemium Phrasxon.’ Ihs 
death took place in the spring of 1645, at his 
parsonage house in Brightwell —Buog. Brit. 

GOLZ (Damian DL) a Portuguese author 
of the sixteenth century, born of a noble family 
in 101 at Alenquer, and educated 1n the court 
of king Emanuel, of whose household he was 
a member. Having obtamed permission to 
travel, he visited most of the continental 
courts, cultivating an acquaintance with the 
literati whom they maintamed , among others 
with Lrasmus, Olaus Magnus, and cardinal 
Bembo. John ILE recalled him to Lisbon 
after fourteen years’ ab ence from his native 
country, dunng which he had marned and set- 
tled at Jouvain. hs reception wap at frst in 
the highest degree favourable, and he was 
commissioned by the court to wnte the history 
of Portugal , his success however appeais to 
hive created him enemies, who went so far as 
to lodge a public accusation agaist him, and 
procured him to be put under arrest with 
o1dcis not to pass the boundaries of the ca- 
pital, Ihe truth or falsehood of the charge 
was prevented from beig brought to an issue 
by his sudden and unexpected death, the man- 
ner of which has been vanously related, some 
asserting that at took place accidentally in a 
fire, wlule others aver that he was found dead 
im his own house, whether by apoplexy or 
strangulation could never be ascertained The 
date of his decease 1s by all fixed in 1560. 
Ths princupal wntmgs are—‘ Hispanie Lau- 
datio,” ‘* Fides, Rehgio, Moresque Autho- 
pum ,” ‘‘ De impeno et Rebus Lusitanorum ,” 
« Commentaium Rerum Gestarum in India a 
Lusitanis ,’’ and ‘* Legatio Indorum Impera- 
tors ad I manuelem Lusitama Reyem, AD. 
1932.” Lhe style of bis compositions in the 
Portuguese language 1s sud to have been much 
vitiated by his long residence in foreign coun 
tries.— Moz et. 

GOFF (lL romas)adivine and dramatic writer, 
born in Essex about 192, and was educated at 
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estminster school and at Christ’scollege, Ox- 

d, where he took the degree of BD. In 1625 

was preferred to the living of East Clandon, 

rere he died in 1629. He wrote several 
eces and five tragedies, which were not pub 
shed until some years after his death. In 
ie latter part of lis life he wrote some ser- 
ions which possess a good deal of fancy and 

Ivacity, with funeral orations —-Athen, Oxon 
rol.1. Bug. Dram. Gent Mag. 

GOGULI (Anruows Y ves) a French wniter, 
who was the son of a Parisian advocate, and 
was educated for his fathers profession. He 
obtained by purchase the place of counsellor of 
the parhament, but distinguished himself 
more as a man of Jetters than as alawyer. In 
178 he published awonk, enuttled ‘‘ Ongine 
des Loix, des Sciences, et des Arts et de leurs 
Progres chez Jes Anuens Peuples,” 3 vols. 
4to, reminted in 1798 and 1809, and trans 
lated intu Lnglioh, He commenced a treatise 
on the origin and progress of laws, &c. among 
the French, but was prevented from com 
pleting it by his death, which occurred in 17 58 
at the age of forty tuo. Asan author Goguet 
exiubits much industry and research, and a 
considerable degree of learning , but there 1s 
nothing in his speculations very stnking or 
profound, and Ins volumes are valuable only 
for the mass of information which he has Ih 
aes collected.— Nour. Dict. Hist. Boz 

nits 

GOLDING (Arrnvun) an Enghsh wniter 
of the age of Elizabeth, born in London. He 
translated Ovid’s Metamorphoses into English 
verse, of which Pope speaks in terms of qua 
hfied commendation , also Casar s Commen 
taries and Pomponius Mela into prose He 
was hkewase the author of au account of the 
earthquake of 1980, and of several devotional 
and other treatises. He was patromzed by 
Cecil, Sidney, and other of the leading hterau 
of Ins time, but the precise period both of 
his birth and decease 1s uncertain.— Boog 
Brit. 

GOLDONI (Curarres) an eminent writer 
of comedy, was the son of a physician of 
Venice, where he was born 1n 1707 Assoon 
as he could read, he attached himself to the 
writers of comic drama, and before he was 
eight years of age he sketched a plan of a 
comedy of his own invention. He was sent 
to learn rhetoric at the Jesuits’ college of 
Perugia, and plulosophy at Rimini. However, 
his inclinauions still leading him the contrary 
way, he eloped from Rimim with a company 
of comedians. 
was prevailed upon by his mother to take up 
the profession of a lawyer at Venice, but cir- 
cumstances causing him to quit it he went to 
Milan, where he became the secretary of the 
Venetian resident. He here brought out his 
first piece, entitled ‘* II Gondohere Vene 
viano,’’ and soon after removing to Verona, he 
yomed a company of players, whom he accom- 
panied to Genoa, where hemarned. He then 
returned to Venice, and set Inmself about re- 
forming the Itahan stage. In 1761 he received 





an invitanon from the manager of the Itahan. 


After his father’s death he 
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theatre at Paris, whither he repmred, and 
made similar efforts. On the conclusion of 
his engagement he obtained an mtroduction to 
court, and was appomted Italian master to the 
princesses, with apartments in Versailles and 
a pension. On the acces-ion of Louis \VI he 
was appointed Itahan teacher to the princesses 
Cloulda and Khzabeth, but Ins infirmities 
obliging him to retire from court, he went to 
Paris, where in his old age he was deprived 
of his pension, in consequence of the Revolu- 
tion. He died im 1792 at the age of eighty- 
five Goldoni possessed real comic tasents, 
but he wrote too rapidly to attain the highest 
rank, Voltaire in one of his letters s yics him 
‘* the painter of nature.’ Tis dialojue 1s 
lively and spinted, and his pieces have a 
moral tendency. Lhey were prmted at Ieg- 
horn an thirty one volames, 810, 1788-91.— 
Tife by Himself. Monthly Mag 
GOLDSMIIH (O1iver) an eminen< poet, 
and misceHaneous writer, Was born n 17351, at 
Pallas, in the county cf Longford, Ireland 
Ihs father, the 1ev Charles Goldsmith, a 
clergyman of the estabhshmcnt, sent him, at 
an early penod, to Dublin collcge and after- 
wards, with a view to the medical profession, 
to the university of J dinburgh. At both these 
institutions, the eccentricity and carelessness 
of Ins cor duct anvolved Ins triends im consider- 
able diffculues , and he was removed to 
leyden at the expense of Ins uncle, the rev 
Thomas Contarinc. After studying medicine 
and chemistry at the university for about a year, 
he Jeft at with only one cican shirt, and no 
monc y in Ine pocket, to make the tour of } ura e 
on foot, and actually travelled an this way 
through Tlanders, part of France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. It was probably at 
Padua that he took a medicil degree, as he 
remained there six months, but his uncle dying 
While he was in Italy, he was again obliged to 
travel on foot to I ngland, and reached London 
with a few pence in his pocket. He luckily 
found a courtiymin and fellow collegian, Dr 
Sleigh, who generously assisted him, and re- 
commended him as an usher to a school at 
Peckham He remained but a short tame in 
this situation, and then took lodgings in London, 
in order to follow the profession of an author, 
He acquired a department in the Monthly 
Review, wrote essays in the Public Ledger, 
(since pubhished under the title of © [he Citizen 
of the World ”’) and also a weekly pamphlet, 
entitled ‘* Lhe Bee” In 1769 he suddenly 
appeared asa poet, by the pubhcation of hisce- 
lebrated production, ‘ The Jraveller,” which 
having been written some time before, he 
finished and enlarged at the recommendation 
of Dr Johnson Ihe public agreed with that 
eminent critic, and the celebrity which this 
poem procured its author, was the cause of ‘us 
introduction to the most eminent literary cha- 
racters of the day. In 1766 appeared “tug 
well-known ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,’ which 
at once secured merited applause. He also 
about this time, composed one of his most 
successful works, a ‘‘ istry of England, ina 
Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son,” 
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8 vols. 8vo, which for its elegance and hberal | 


spirit was usually attributed to lord Lyttelton. 
In 1768 his comedy of the ‘“‘ Good Natured 
Man,” was acted at Covent garden with but 
indifferent success, and he applied to the more 
certain labour of a ‘‘ Roman History,” and a 
‘¢ History of England,” in four volumes. His 
eaten fame was greatly enhanced in 1770 

y the publication of his ‘* Deserted Village,” 
for which he could hardly be induced to take 
the proffered recompence of 100/ until satisfied 
that the profits of the bookseller could afford 
it. In 1772 he produced his comedy of ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ which being completely 
successful was very profitable. He did not on 
this account neglect compilation, and besides 
a Grecian history, he supplied the booksellers 
with “ A History of the Larth and Animated 
Nature,’’ composed out of Buffon and others, 
in a manner which was both amusing and 
instructive, although the scientific ac quirements 
of the author were not sufficient to guard 
against numerous errors. Such was the confi 
dence he had acquired of his shill in compila 
tion, that he was meditating a universal 
dictionary of the arts and sciences, when a 
despondency of mind, probably owing to the 
dcrangement of his circumstances, brought on 
a low fever, which, owing to an over dosc of a 
powerful remedy, terminated his existence in 
Apnl 1774. He was buried with Iittle attend 
ance in the Temple church, but a monument 
has been erected to his memory 1n Westminster 
Abbey, with a Latin inscription, by Dr John 
son. The manners of Goldsmith were eccen- 
tric, even to absurdity , but no writer of lus 
tame possessed more genuine humour, or was 
capable of more poignancy 1n marking the 
forbles of individuals, of which faculty his un- 
finished poem of ‘ Retahation” furnishes a 
very happy specimen. His literary fame as a 
poet is fixed by his poems of ‘‘ Ihe Iraveller,” 
and “ the Deserted Village,”’ not to mention 
his pleasing ballad of ‘* Ihe Hermit,” which, 
with some short miscellaneous pieces, complete 
the catalogue of lis pieces 1n verse. Has 
‘* Vicar of Wakefield’’ forms no mean claim 
for him as a novelist, and as a prose wniter his 
style 1s peculiarly easy, clear, and unaffected 
As a thinker he possibly possesses little depth 
or originality, and 11s humour both as a drama- 
tust and essayist, although lively, 1s occasionally 
extravagant. His compilations are pecularly 
felicitous, and 1t was truly observed in his 
epitaph, by Dr Johnson, that he left no species 
of writing untouched, and adorned all to 
which he applied himseh.—Ann. Reg. Akin’. 
G. Bog. 

GOLI1US. fhe name of two brothers, na- 
tives of Holland, born of an ancient famuily, 
and both celebrated as em.nent Onental scho- 
lars. James, the elder and more distmguished 
of the two, was born in 1996 at the Hague 
Iie commenced his education at Leyden, and 
an 1622 accompamied the Dutch embassy to 
the court of Muley Zeydan, emperor of Mo- 
rocco, in quality of interpreter. He acquired 
the favour of the emperor, who made him 
many valuable presents of books and manu 
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scripts, inctudmg a history of the kingdoms 
of Fez and Morocco. On Ins return to ku- 
rope, he was chosen to succeed lis former 
fnend Erpenius, sete! deceased, im the 
Arabic professorship at Leyden, and was soon 
after appomted also to the mathematical chair 
in the same university, and made Onental in 
terpreter to the states-general having ‘pre- 
viously spent fifteen months in travelling to 
Aleppo, various parts of Syria and Constan 
tanople. A large collection of manuscripts, 
made by him an his travels, he presented to 
his university and died at lenzth September 
28,1667. Of his works the principal are an 
Arabic translation of the New Il estament, with 
a Greek version, as also the Protestant Confes- 
sion, Catechism, and I iturgy. He compiled 
two valuable lexicons of the Arabic and Per- 
sian tongues, the latter of which was printed 
in ITondon, wrote a life of Tamerlane, and 
ublished a new edition of Frpenius’s Gram- 
mar, and translations of Elmacin’s ‘ History 
of the Saracens’’ and the astronomical works 
of Alfragan——-Prrer, his brother, born at 
Leyden, embraced the Catholic religion, and 
travelled mto Syma, where he became the 
founder of a carmehte convent on Mount 
Tibanus. Returning to J urope he went to 
Rome, and assisted in bringing out the Arabic 
Bible, printed m that capital in 1671. He 
translated also the works of Fhomas-a-Kem- 
pis into the same language, and died in 1673 
at Surat in the East Indies, whither he bad 
proceeded as a missionary —There was also a 
luForurtts Gcutius, professor of ethics at 
Strasburg, in which city he was born in 1528. 
He pubhshed a Greek grammar, and 1s known 
as the author of an abndgment of Aristotle’s 
‘ad Nicomachum.” ths death took place 
in 1600 —Morerr 

GOLIZIUS (Husirr) an eminent anti 
quary, was the son of a painter, ard was born 
at Venloo in 1520. He was istructed in his 
father’s art, and at the same time he apphed 
himself to the study of hterature, history, and 
particularly of antiquities He resided some 
years at Antwerp, but in 13 8 he removed to 
Bruges. He made several tours thiough the 
Low Countnes, Germany, France, and Italy, 
in pursuit of his favourite study. He was pa- 
tronizved by the emperor Ferdmand and other 
distinguished persons, and he was created a 
citizen of Rome. He died at Bruges 1n 178 >» 
He was the author of ‘‘ Fast: Romani ex An- 
taquis numismatibus et marmonbus ,’’ “ Julu 
Cesaris et August: Vit. ex numuosinatibus ,” 
*“Siaha et Magna Greua ex numismat,” a 
work much esteemed, ‘ Fasts Consulares ,”’ 
‘‘ Icones Imp. Romanorum et senes Austria- 
corum ,” “* Thesaurus Antiquitatum.’  Gol- 
zius was also a printer and engraver on wood 
— Morert. 

GOMAR or GOMARUS (Francis) an 
eminent Calvinistic divine, a native of Bruges, 
born 1263. He studied awhile in both the 
English universities, and graduated at Cam- 
bridge as BD. On his return he obtamed & 
professorship at Heidelberg, which in 1693 he 
rehnquished for the the ol gieal chair, at Ley- 
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den, the celebrated Arminius being his col- 
Jcague. Lhe different views taken by these 
two professors on some of the leading po- 
Jemical questions, both as to doctrine and dis 
cipline, soon terminated in a conuoversy which 
was carned on by both parties with scarcely 
less acrimony than acuteness Gomar stoutly 
defending the opinions of Calvin, especi ily on 
the points of election an! predestination, and 
distinguishing himself much by Ins zeal in the 
synod, wluch condemned those cf his oppo 
ment. He subsequently filled hterary situa- 
tions, both at Mildiceburygh and Saumur, but 
died at Gioningen in 1041 having fol some 
short time previously to his decease filled the 
chair of Hebrew professor there. Tis contro- 
versial tracts were collected four years after 
his death, and printed in one folio volume at 
Amsterdam —dAikins G Buoy. 

GOMBLRVILLL (Marin tr Ror sieur 
de) a krench wiiter, was born in or near Pars 
in 1599 ~~ Mis first productions were romances 
and works of ahyht kind, which gained him a 
hterary reputation and caused him to be en- 
rolled in che number assembled by cardinal 
Richeheu for the foundation of the Fiench 
Academy At the latter part of his hfe he de 
termined to dcvote his mind and his pen to 
1eliyzion, and adopted a strict course of life 
which itis hinted was not long continued He 
died in 1074. His works are—‘‘ Memoires de 
Louis de Gonzague, duc de Nevers ,’ “ Ré€la 
tion de la Riviere des Amazones,’ ‘ la 
Doctrine des Maurs, tirée de la Plnlosophie 
des Stoiques representee en cent Tableaux,’ 
which, though curious, 1s not much admired, 
“ Cartee ,’ ‘© Cytherea ” * Polexandre ,” 
and ‘* Le jeune Alcidiine ” published by 
Madame Gornc a who says that Gomberville s 
was metely an outline =e also wrote ‘* Dis 
cours des Vertus et des Vices de 1 Lhistoure,” 
with several pieces of sacred poetry, &c.— 
Niceron. Morere 

GOMERSAL (Rozserrt) adivine and poet, 
was born in London in 1600, and wr edu 
cated at Christchurch, Oxfoid, where he took 
his degrces in arts, and being created bachelor 
of divinity, distinguished himself as a preacher 
at the university. He vecame vicar of lhorne- 
combe im Devonshire, where he died 1n 1646. 
He publshed a volume of sermons, which 
were much esteemed. His poetical produc 
tions are numerous, the principal are— 
‘¢ The Levites Revenge,” and a_ tragedy 
called “* Lodovick Sforza, duke of Malan.’ — 
Athen Oxon. Boog Dram. 

GOMEZ DI CLUDAD REAL (Arvarez) 
a Spanish Latin poet was born in 1488 at 
Guadalaxara in Spain He was page of honour 
to the archduke, afterwards the emperor 
Charles He was the author of ‘ [haha 
Chnstiana,’’ or the trruumph of Jesus Christ, 
im twenty-five books, ‘‘ Musa Paulina,’’ or 
the Epistles of St Paul, in elegiac verse, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, but his most es 
teemed work 1s a poem on the order of the 
golden fleece, entitled “De Pnnecipis Bur- 
gundi Miltuaa quam Vellers aure: vocant”’ 
He died 10 15358.—Antomo Bibl. Hisp. Morers. 
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GOMLZ DE CASIRO (Arvanegr «a Spa- 
nish wiitet, was born at St lulaha nea To- 
ledo in 1515, and was educated at Alcala. He 
was the author of many works, the principal 
of which 18 a life of ‘¢ Cardinal Ximenes ” He 
was patronived by Pinlip If, who employed hm 
in preparing an edition of the works of St Isi- 
dore, but on the death of Gomez 2t was con 
cludedand pubhshed by Johu Gnalus. Gomez 
died in 1980 —Ant. Bibl Hut  Morerr 

GOMLZ (Macpatin AnoFtiica Porsson 
bI1) a@ French authoress was the daughter of 
Paul Poisson, a player and was born at Paris 
1n 1684 She mained M de Gomez, a Spa 
nish gentleman of small foitune, in whose cir- 
cumstances she was dcceivel. She however 
procured sufhcient by her works to hve at St 
Gcrmaime en J aye, where she died in 1770. 
She was the author of a great number of ro- 
mances, which are well written, and have been 


much esteemed —‘* [es Journees Amu- 
santes,’” 8 vols , ‘* Crementine, 2? vols , 
‘ Anecdotes Persans,? 2 vols , ‘‘ Hist du 


Comte d Oxford,’ ‘‘ La Jeune Alcidiane, ’ 
v vols (see Gomberville), ‘ Les Cent Nou- 
velles,’ 8 vols. She also wrote some trage- 
dies, which were unsuccessful — Dict. Hist. 
Morerr 

GONGORA (Lots) a celebrated Spamsh 
poet, was born at Cordova m 1562, and was 
the son of Francis des Aigores and ELleanora 
de Gongora, whose name he took. He was 
brought up to the church and was mide chap- 
lain to the hing, and a prebendary in the ca- 
thedral of Cordova. Ifis works were pub- 
lished in one volume, quarto, under the title of 
‘Obras de Dom. Lous de Gongora y Ar- 
gorc.”” They consist chiefly of lyrical poems, 
in which he excelled, being called by his 
countrymen ‘ the prince of lyric poets. is 
style however 1s often difhe ult to comprehend, 
even to the Spaniards themselves, and he has 
hid almost as many censurers a¢ admirers in 
lis own country. Ie died in 1627 —Moreri. 

GONZAGA (Lucreiia) a celebrated lady 
of the sitteenth century, was the daughter of 
Pirro Gonzaga, lord of Gazznoto. She received 
a hterary education, aud was a pupil of the 
famous Bandello At the age of fourteen she 
married Gianpaola Manfrom of Ferrara, who, 
conspiing against the hfe of duke Iercules 
II, was capitally condemned an 1546. Lu- 
crelia used every effort to procure his pardon, 
but mm vain, for though lus hfe was granted 
him he was imprisoned for life. A collection 
of letters, imploring the intercession of almost 
all the powers of Lurope, have been attri- 
buted to this lady, but are now proved to have 
been composed by Ortensio Landi. ‘The 
however show that she had acquired eae 
reputation by her real compositions. She 
died at Mantua in 1576. Several of her works 
were printed, one of which was a smal! volume 
of poems —Bayle. Moreri. Turaboschi. 

GOODAL (Watrer) a Scotch antiquary, 
was born in Banffshire, Scotland, in 1706, and 
in 1723 he entered himself a student in King’s 
college, Aberdeen. In 1730 he was employed 
in the advocate’s hbrary, Edinburgh, of whach 
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he was appointed lhibranan in 1735. 
an_ 1706. Ile was warmly devoted to Mary 
queen of Scots, and piojected her hfe, which 
he relinquished for his work entitled ‘« An 
Examination of the Letters said to have beeu 
written by Mary to James, carl of BothweH, 
in which he endeavoured to prove them forge- 
ries. In 1794 he published an edition with 
emcndatory notes of sir John Scot’s ‘“ Stag- 
gering State of Scot's Statesmen,’’ and con- 
tributed to Keith’s ‘‘ New Catalozue of Scotch 
Bishops ,” and pubhshed an edition of For- 
dun’s ‘‘ Scotochronicon.’’ He also assisted 
the celebrated Thomas Ruddiman in comming 
the catalogue of the Advocates library, upon 
the plan of the ‘ Bibhotheca Cardinalis Im- 
periahs.—Life of Ruidunan by Mi. G. Chal- 
mMe1S. 

GOODWIN (InHomas) a nonconfoimist 
divine m the seventeenth century, was born at 
Rolesby m Norfolk in 1600 He was edu 
cated at Chmstchurch college and Catherine 
hall, Cambridge, of which he afterwards be- 
came fellow. Having taken orders, he was 
elected lecturer of Lrinity churchin C ambrid e 
in 1628, and 1n 1632 he was presented by the 
hing to the vicarage of the same church. He- 
coming however dissatisfied with the terms of 
conformity, he relinquished lis pie ferme nts 
and in 16 4 he quitted the university. When 
the puritans wcre persecuted by the episcopal 
consistones, he fled to H[olland, where he be 
came pastor of the congregition at Arnheim 
At the beginning of the long parlument he 1¢- 
turne t to London, and became a mcmber of 
the assembly of divines, with whom howeve1 
he did not always agree. His attachment to 
the independent party rendered him a fa 
vourite with ( romwell, through whose influence 
in 1049 he was made one of the commissione1s 
for the approbation of pubhe preachers, and 
appointed president of Magdalen colle,e, 
Qatord, where he formed a meeting upon the 
independent plan. He attended Cromwell 
upon his death-bed, and expressed himself 
n ost confident in his recovery, and when the 
event proved that he was mistaken, he thus ex- 
pressed himself in a subsequent address to 
God, ‘* thou has deceived us, and we are de- 
ceived.”? After the Restoration he was ejected 
from Oxford, and retired to London, where he 
was permitted to continue im the exercise of 
the ministry till his death in 1679. He was 
the author of numerous sermons, expositions, 
pious and controversial treatises.—-Calamy’s 
Account of eyect. Min. Palmer’s Noncon. Mem. 
Neals Hust. Purtt. Granger’s Bog. Hast. of 
Eng. 

GOOGE (Barnasy) a celebrated poet and 
translator, flourished in the sixteenth century. 
HIle was educated at Christ’s college, Cam 
budge, whence he removed to Staple’s-inn. 
HJe 1s supposed to have been the same who 
was a relation and retainer of sir Walliam 
Cecil, queen Ehzabeth’s minister, and who 
was gentleman pensioner to the queen. He 
was the author of a volume published 1m 1 963, 
entitled ‘* Eclogs, Dpitaphs, and Sonnets,’ 
which is very scarce. Hus prmcipal transla- 
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tion was the © Zodiake of Life,” from Mar- 
cellus Palngenius Stellatus, a very maial but 
tiesome satire, with other works,—Phi’lips’s 
Theatrum Poet. 

GORDON (Atrrxanpben) a learned whiter 
and excellent draughtsman, was a native of 
Scotland, but resided for many years in Italy 
and other parts of Lurope. [lc was sacces- 
sively appointed secretary to the socicty for 
the encou1agement of learuing, to the I Zyptian 

dub, and to the Antiquanan Society In 
1711 he went to Carolina with governor 
Glen, where he received a grant of Jand and 
occupied several ofhces Ie dicd there about 
170 He was the author of ‘* [he lives of 
Pope Alexander VI aud his son, Casar Bor- 
ma,” ‘ Itinerarlum Scptentrionale, ora Jour- 
ney through most Paits of the C ounties of 
Scotlind, illustrated by Copper plates ,”’« Ad- 
ditions and Corrections to the Above ,” «A 
Complete Hlustory of ancient Amphitheatres, 
translited fiom the Itahan,” “ Iwenty five 
Plates of all the Egyptian Mummies in I ng 
land and other Feyptian Antiquities,” “© An 
Issay towards explaming the Huierogly phical 
Figmes on the Cofhn of aMummy ”—Nichols’s 
Lat. Ancedotes. 

GORDON (Anvbrrw) professor of philo- 
sophy m the Scot’s monastery of the Benedx 
tunes at Jifurt, and correspondent of the 
Academy of Sciences at Pais, was born near 
Abeidecn in Scotland in 1712 = IIe was sent 
to study at Ratisbon, and in 1751 he under- 
took a tour throu,h Austria, Italy and Tiance. 
In 1732 on his return he entercd the order of 
the Benedictines in the Scot’s monastery, where 
he was oidaincd a priest. Tle drew upon him 
self the attacks of the jesuits and the displea- 
sure of some of his catholic bicthren, by pie- 
feriing the modcin philosophy to the scho 
lastic. He 15 also well known by his disco- 
veries in electricity. Besides some contro- 
versial pieces, he was the author of the fol- 
lowing—‘* Impirtial Account of the Onin of 
the present War in Great Bnitain ,” ‘ Physicie 
experimentahs Hlementa,” ‘* Philosophia 
utilis et yucunda ,”’ ‘‘ VPhonomena Llectna- 
tatis exposita.” Dr Pnestley mentions him 
as the first person who used a cylinder instead 
of a globe 1n the electrical apparatus. He 
died in 1791.—Hursching 5 Manual of eminent 
Persons who died in the li ghtecnth Century. 

GORDON (hon Grorce) called, by cour- 
tesy, lord Geoige Gordon, was the son of 
Cosmo George, duke of Gordon, in Scotland, 
and was born in 1790. He entered when 
young into the navy, but Icft the service during 
the Amenican war, in Consequence of a dis- 
pute with lord Sandwich relauve to promotion. 
He then became a member of the house of 
Commons, where he sat durmg several ses- 
sions for the boroush of Ludg ishal His 
parliamentary conduct was muked by a cer- 
tain degree of that eccentraty which secame 
but too conspicuous in his subsequeut beha- 
viour, but he displayed no deficacncy of wit 
or talent, often animadveiting with great fice- 
dom on the proccedings of the mimsters ind 
their opponents. At Icngth, in 1780, a bl 
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having been mtroduced into the house for the 
relief of Roman catholics from certain penalties 
and disabilities, he collected a vast mob, con- 
sisting of the members of a protestant asso- 
ciation and the rabble of the metropolis, at the 
head of whom he marched in procession to the 
house of Commons, to present a petition 
against the proposed measure. ‘he dreadful 
not which ensued, and which was not sup- 
pressed till aftcr the destruction of many 
catholic chapels and dwellings, the prison of 
Newgate, and the house of the chief-justice, 
lord Mansfield, led to the arrest of lord George 
Gordon, and Ins trial on the charge of high 
treason , but no evidence being adduced of 
treasonable design, he was acquitted, though 
the magnitude of the msclnef which his im- 
prudence had occasioned, rendered lam the 
object of apprehension as an insane and dan- 
gerous enthusiast. His future conduct was 
little calculated to efface such impressions. In 
May 1786 he was excommunicated for re- 
fusing to come forward as a witness in a court 
oflaw He then published a “ Lette: from 
Lord G Gordon to the Attorney-Gencral of 
England in which the motives of his Loid- 
ship’s public Conduct from the beginning of 
1780 to the present Time are vindicated,”’ 
1787, 8vo In the beginning of 1788, baving 
been twice convicted of hbelling the French 
ambassado1, the queen of France, and the 
criminal justice of this country, he retired to 
Holland, but he was arrested, sent home, and 
committed to Newgate, where he passed the 
remainder of his life. He died November 1, 
1793, disturbed in hs last moments by the 
knowledge that he could not be buned among 
the jews, of whose religion he had become a 
zealous professor during his impiisonment.— 
Ann. Reg. 

GORDON (Tuomas) an industrious writer 
in favour of civil and rehgious hberty, was 
born at Kircudbright, in Scotland, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. After re- 
ceiving an academical education in his own 
country, he came to London, and maintained 
himself as a classical teacher. He first distun- 
guished himself in the Bangorian controvcrsy, 
in defence of bishop Hoadly, which acquired 
him the notice of Mr [renchard, a zealous 
Whig, in conjunction with whom he wiote a 
series of papers, entitled ‘‘ Catos Letters ’ 
‘Lhey were likewise the authors of “ Lhe 
Independent Whig ,’’? and on the death of 
‘Trenchard, sir Robert Walpole acquired the 
hterary aid of Gordon, and procured him the 
piace of commissioner of wine hceences, which 
he held until his death. Besides his political 
works he supplied Lnghsh versions of J acitus 
and Sallust, which he dishgured by an attempt 
to imitate the energy and conciseness of the 
originals, but on the other hand showed a very 
critical knowledge of the sense of his authors. 
He died im 1750, at the age of sixty six. 
leaving behind him two posthumous works, 
entitled «* A Cordial for [ow Spirits,’? and 
‘s The Pillars of Priestcraft, and Orthodoxy 
shaken.’’ As a party writer he possesses 
strength and acuteness, but 1s too prone to 
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coarseness and vulgarity. He was a manly 
writer on the side of freedom, but it was at a 
time when exertions in this direction were not 
unrewarded.— Arkin’s G. Buag. 

GORE (Tuomas) an heraldic writer, was 
born at Alderton m Wiltshire, and was edu- 
cated at Magdalen college, Oxford. He then 
went to Lincoln’s-‘nn, but soon after retired 
to his patrimony at Alderton. In 1680 he was 
appointed high sheriff of Wiltshire, but hav- 
aug suffered from some attacks upon Ins cha- 
racter while in that office, he wrote a defence, 
entitled ‘* Loyalty displayed, and Falsehood 
unmasked.” He was also the author of ‘“ A 
lable shewing how to blazon aCoat ten seve- 
ral ways, ’ 1695, ‘* Senes Alphabetica Latino- 
Anghca, Nomina Gentiltorum, sive cognomi- 
num plurimarum familiarum, que multos per 
annos in Angha floruere,’ 1667, ‘ Catalogus 
n certa capita seu classes, alphabetico o1dine 
concinnatus plerorumque omnium Authorum 
(tam antiquorum quam recentiorum) qui de re 
Heraldica, Latine, Gallice, Ital. Hisp scripse- 
runt , ’** Nomenclator Geographicus.” He died 
at Alderton in 16081 —Ath. Or Gent. Mag. 

GORGIAS, surnamed Liownrinu , from 
Leontiun in Snuly, was a Jearned orator and 
sophist, who flournshed in the fitth century 
BC. He 1s said to have been a disciple of 
Empedocles, and was one of the earhest 
writers on thetoric. He displayed his elo- 
quence at the Olympian and Pythian games, 
and made such an impression that a golden 
statue was erected in lis honour at Delphi. 
He was one of the first who introduced num- 
bers mto prose, and who tieated of common 
places, and showed the use of them for the 
invention of arguments , and on this account 
Plato gave the name of Gorgias to his ele gant 
dialo,ue on this subject, which 1s still extant. 
Gorgias hved to the age of one hundred and 
seven or one hundred and eight years.—Fu- 
bricius. Brbl. Grec. Morert. Saxzu Onom. 

GORIO (Antony Francis) a learned an- 
tiquary of the eighteenth century, was a native 
of Florence. He was the author of ‘ Mu- 
scum Etruscum,” $ vols. folio, 1737 , ‘* Mu- 
seum Cortonense,”’ foho, 1750, ‘* Muscum 
Florentinum, or a Description of the ( abinet 
of the Grand Duke,” 11 vols. foho, and of 

Ancient Inscriptions in the Lowns of [us 
cany,” 3 vols folio, 1727.—Nouv. Dict. Hust. 

GORL/LUS (Asrauam) a celebrated me- 
dallst, was born at Antwerp in 1549. He 
resided at Delft, and devoted himself entirely 
to collecting ancient rings, seals, and curiosi- 
ties. His works are much valued by all an- 
tiquarians , they consist of ‘* Dactyhotheca, 
seu Annulorum, Sizllorumque e Ferro, Alre, 
Argento,atque A uro,promptuarium, * Paralipo- 
mena Numismatum ,” and ‘* [ hesaurus Numis- 
matum familiarum Roman.’’—Bayle. Moreii. 

GOSSELINI (Juzian) an Itahan wniter, 
was born at Rome in 1525, and at the age of 
seventeen was taken into the service of Ferdi- 
uand Gonzaga, then viceroy of Sicily, whom 
he accompanied to lis government of Milan 
in 1646. He then became his secretary, 
which situation he held under three succeeding 
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govesnors. His wntings were much esteemed, 
and obtained him great reputation , the prin- 
cipal are—‘ ILlree Conspiracies, viz. of the 
Pazzi and Salvia against the Medici , of Gio- 


van Luigi de Fieschi azainst the Republic of 


Genoa, and of some Placentines against the 


duke Pietro Luigi Tainese ,” “« Lhe life of! guage, Poetry, &c of the Germans ’ 


Ferdinand Gonzaga, ‘‘ Rime,’ or a col 
lection of Poems several times reprinted , 
“Discourses, ‘* Letters,’ and some I atin 
poems and letters. He diedin 1987 — Bayle. 
Tuaboschr 

GOSSON (SrrFrpHen) a divine and poet, 
was born in Kent in 1994, apd studied in 
Christchurch, Oxford He left the university 
Without completing his delrees and cime to 
London, where he wrot> some dramatic pieces 
which were never published. He then took a 
rooted dislike to the drama, and tretirimg into 
the country he became tutor to a gentleman’s 
son, but in consequence of some dispute with 
the father, he quitted his situation and took 
oiders Ile was fist preferred to the hving 
of Great Wigborow in JT ssex and in 16000 to 
the rectory of St Botolph Bishopscate, where 
he died in 102» He was an imitator of sir 
Philip Sidney, whose contemporary he was 
His unpublished plays were— ‘ Lhe C omedy 
of Captun Muro ‘ Praise at Parting, 
and ‘Catihnes Conspnacies and in oppo 
sinon to the drama he wrote ‘ Play contuted 
in five several Actions, ’ and ** Lhe School of 
Abuse ” He was also the author of the 
‘ Fphemenides of Phialo, and of a sermon, 
enutled The Trumpet of War. —dAthen 
Oxrm Gent Mar Bros Diam 

GOSITLING (Wittiam) an Fnghsh cler 
gyman of some note as a collector of antiqui 
ties and topographical writer. He was born in 
170>, and having received an academuical edu- 
cation, and taken the decree of MA _ heen 
tered intu holy orders He obtained the vicai 
ae of Stone in the Island of Oxncy and was a 
minor canon of Canterbury where he long re 
sided, and died March 9, 1777. He published 
in the Philosophical I ransactions an account of 
a fire ball seen in the air, and an eaplosion 
heard Decembe: 11, 1741, and he was also 
the author of ‘© A Walk in and about the City 
of Canterbury , with many Observations not 
to be found in any Description hitherto pub 
lished, London, 1774, 8vo, second edition, 
enlarged, Canterbury 1777 It 15 rather an 
odd circumstince that this perambul ition on 
paper was performed while the author wis 
confined to Ins chimbcr by a tedious fit of 
sickness —Rewsy's Re lister of Fue Authors 
Pref to Hasicd s Ht of Canterbury 

GOLISCHILD (lorn Curistropner) a 
German author of the last century, born at 
Kongsberg in 1700 He was professor of 
philosophy, logic, and metaphysics in the 
university of Leipsc and did much by the 
purity of taste exhibited in Ins dramatic 
writings, towards the re”»rmation of the Ger 
man stage In the composiuion of these 
pieces he derived considerable assistance from 
his wife, herself a woman of great talent, who 
transluted the ‘‘ Rape of the Lock’’ into Ger- 
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man, with much fehcity of adaptation. The 
principal works of Gottsched are his tragedy 
of ‘* Lhe Death of Cato,’ an “ Introduction 
to Dramatic Poetry , ‘* Principles ot General 
Philosophy ,’ ‘© Principles of the German 
language ,’ ‘ Critical History of the I an- 
‘The 
Geiman Poets,’’ and some miscellaneous 
poems. He was also the author of several 
treatises On music among which are—* Re- 
marks on the Ongin and Antiquity of Music, 
&c ,” * On the Composition of Cantatas,’ 
and ‘* Remarks on the Opera” He survived 
his wife little more than two years, dyiny at 
Leipsic im 1769 — Nour. Dict. Hest. 

GOU DEMIEL (Ctaupr) an eminent musi- 
qian of Fianche Comptc, much celebrated 
among the Calvinists in France for bis church 
music fle appears to have been orizinally a 
Catholhic, from the circumstance of his setting to 
music the ‘* Chansons Spuituelles of “Muret, 
which were printed in 1599 at Pars In 1o69 
however appeared his music of the Psalms of 
Matot, reprinted in 1007 for the use of the 
Calvinists in Holland These ire composed 
in fugue, and are some of them so difficult, 
that though much admired by those for 
whom they were written, they seem to have 
availed httle for general use This work lost 
the unfortunate composer his hfe, as he was 
one of those assassinated by the mob at 
IT vons in 1972, on the day of the mem 1 ible 
missicre of St Bartholemew —Buy Dict of 
Vis 

GOUFFIT R (Manre Gisrire Atcisie 
Lavurint count de C hoiseul) a French noble- 
man of the same family with the duke de 
Choiseul, who distinguished himself by his 
patronage of the fine arts, as illustrative of 
classical archiology He was born in 172, 
and was educated in a manner becoming his 
station in society. At the ae of twenty two 
he commeuceda tour thiou,h Greece and the 
neighbouins aslinds and on his retuin to 
France he pubhshed a most splendid work, en 
titled “* Voyage pittoresque de la Grece,’”’ 
foho illustrated with cng1ivings by artists o 
the fist eminence, Lhe merit of this produc- 
tion however 1s by no means confined to the 
plates, as the text which accompanies them 1s 
replete wath valuable information, dersved 
from the labours of histoiins, pocts, and geo- 
gtaphers ancient and modein, as wellas trom 
the observations of the author = Ihe 1eputa- 
tion which the count de Choiseul Goufher 
lerived from this undcitiking, procurcd him 
admission into the Acidemy of Inscriptions 
ani Belles FPettres, and lthewise into the 
Ficnch Acidemy But he had completed 
only one volume of his work, wlich was pub- 
hshed in puts, when 1n 178 £ he wits appointed 
unbassidor to Constantinople Intending to 
prosecute Tus design of lustriting the ant 
quities of Greece, he took out in Ins suite se- 
taial artysts and hiterat, and established a 
printing press nthe oe which he occupied 
in the Turkish capital. [he occurrence of the 
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'Fiench Revolution diverted hus attcntuon fron 


the arts and sciences to politus In January 
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1790 a letter was read before the National 
Assembly, which announced the patriotic do- 
nation of 12,000 livres from the French 1esi- 
dents at Constantinople, and also of an equal 
sum from a citizen, who professed a desire to 
remain unknown, but it was well undeistood 
that the anonymous citizen was the count de 
C hoiseul. In 1791 he was nominated ambassa 
dor to the court of London but he did notaccept 
the appontment, and on the 22d of October, 
1792, a decre of arrestation was issued against 
him by the ( ouvention, for having held inter- 
course with the Fiench emigrant princes. Ile 
then quitted Constantinople and went to Rus 
sia, whore the emptcess, Catharine JT, gave 
him a most favourable reception, and bestowed 
on him a pensions a member of the Academy 
of Petersburgh. Paul ]) an February 1797, 
made him a privy counsellor, and he was also 
appointed dircctor of the Academy of Arts, 
and superintendcnt of the impenal libraries 
His name having been erased from the list of 
emigiants he returned to Fiance in 1802 He 
was elected a member of the National Insti 
tute in 1803, and 1esuminy his hterary under- 
taking he published iv 1809 part of the second 
volume of his Picturesque Loui in Greece and 
the remainder soon ofter. Lhe publication of 
Le Chevalicrs ‘‘ Voya,e de la lroade,’ and 
the Picturesque Lravels of C issas, gave offence 
to Weodc Chnseul, both those gentiemen hav 
ing made their resea ches under his auspices. 
An appenl to the press was productive of a 
contiovcrsy of too personal a nature to be per 
minently imteresting On the re establish 
ment ot roy ity im France, the subject of this 
article obtained a plicc am ng the peers of 
the rcalm. He did not enjoy this dignity inany 
yeais Ins death having taken piace m 1617 
Besidcs lis great work, he published papers 
in the Memous of the Academy of Insciip 
tions —Buog Univ. Dict des H. M dw t8rie.$ 
GOUGH (Ricuarp) an eminent Fnglish 
topozrapher and antiquary, who was the son 
of an Last India director, and was boin in 
Winchester street, Austin Inars, London in 
170) Jle was educated at home, and the 
fist fruits of his studies was atranslation from 
the Tiench of a history of the Bible, produced 
when he was only eleven years old — Ihe par- 
donable partiality of a fond mother induced 
her to hive this monument of precocious 
talent printed, only howcver for private 
distuubution the edition being hmited to 
twenty five copies At the aze of fifteen Mr. 
Gough translated J leury 5 treatise on the man 
ners of the Israelites, and this work was also 
printed for giatuntous qcucunlation As an ad 
ditional proo® of jus apphcation, it may be 
mentioned thit he formed a labonous compila- 
tion, cotitled “ Atlas Ihe,ovatus, or Geo 
graphy Modernized ’ In 1752 he entered as 
a studcut at Bennet college, Cambridge, and 
his academical puisiits appear to have been 
of a mmulir description with those which oc- 
cupied his futuic hfe, as it was duiing the 
time he remained at the university that he 
land the plan of his very useful work, entitled 
* Anecdotes of British Fopography,’ pub- 
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hshed in one volume quarto 1n 1768, and re 

printed with umprovements in 2 vols. 1780 
He left Cambridge without taking a degree, 
the exclusive nature of his hterary researches 
having probably preventcd lim from following 
the accustomed rontine of study. J] ngaping 
in no profession, and being possessed of a 
competent income, he was enabled to dedicate 
his tame and talents to the cultivation of Ins 
favourite branches of science, and the number 
and amportance of his publications are credi 

table to lis mdustry, and have secured him no 
smill share of reputation. He was chosen a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquanes, and in 
the Archaologin, or Trinsictions of that So- 
cicty, as well asin the Bibhothcca Topocra- 
phica Britannic, and the Gentleman s Ma- 
givine he published many communications 
lic also produced a work entitled = Sc pulelnal 
Monuments ot Gieat Bntaim,”’ 1786 2 vols, 
fohlo , an enluged edition of Camden s Bn- 
tannii, 1789, » vols folio, and one still m ne 
auymente din 41 vols. 1806, an Account of the 
Bedford Missal , and the History of Pleshyin 
Tosca. Atter having 1esided many years at 
Lofichd im Middlesex, he died there hebruary 
20, 180), and was interred iat Wormlcy in 
Hfeitfordshire = He bequeathed to the bod 

haan Tibtary at Oxford has collection of books 
and manusci pts relative to Siaon ind Nosth 

ein htcrature ard to British topojray hy — 
Nich iss fit tree. 

GOUTELCCratpe Pitrn) alicnch writer 
wis the son of a tailor, and was born at P iis 
n1¢9s le was educated in tle IJcsuits 
colle,e, aud on taking orders he bec ime a 
canon of the churchof St Jacques de I] Hoy ital 
1B Pins  Ifis works are very numeious wd 
display much erudition, the prucpal are— 

L Histoire du Collejc Royal de Fiance ’ 
IZmo, ‘dlist du Pontificat de Paul V, in 
Which he 1s by no means favourable to the 
yesuits , ** Les Vies des Saints, 2 vols. 4to , 
‘* Supplement to Moreris Dictionary,’ dis- 
playing much industry but Ittl judgment , 

‘Dei Ftat des Sciences en Fiance,’ 12mo , 
** Pibhotheque des Auteurs ecclesiastiques du 
XVIII Siecle, 3 vols BvO —Vouv Dict. Hest, 

GOUJON (Jean) a French artist in the 
reigns of Francs 1 and Henry II, a native of 
Paris, the elegance and correctness of whosc 
wotks hive procured him the honourable de- 
siznation of the ‘* Correggio of Sculpture ”’ 
Goujon was a Huguenot, and constituted one 
of the many victims who perished in the 
general massacre of St Bartholemew in 172 
Ihe fine fagade of the old Louvre was by him. 
—D’ Argenrille. 

GOULLT (Nicnoras)a Fiench architect, 
was boin at Paris 1n174», and died in 1820, 
He built or decorated many Parisian hotels, 
and wis the author of the followings works — 
‘* Dissertations sur les Meurs des Quais, sur 
les I rottous et Jes Pontunes de Pans,’ ‘ Sur 
les moyens d’eviter ks ancendics et d’econo- 
miser le bois des Ja constuction des Bat- 
mens, ‘* Sur les inconvemens des Fosseg 
d aisance et les moycns d y suppleer,” ‘* De. 
scmption des Fi tes a } occasion du Mariage dy 
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Napoleon,’’ with the text of the “ Desciiption 
de Pans et de ses Iadifices,’”’ in the tlurd 
volume of Landon’s work, lastly, the teat of 
M. Krafft’s work, entitled ‘* Recueil d’Arcln- 
tecture civile.”” Goulet also cultivated ele- 
gant literature, and was the author of some 
agreeable songs and poetry.— Bog. Univ. des 
Contemporains. 

GOURNAY (Mary re Jans pr) a 
learned French lady, was born at Paris 1n 
1566. Whule very young she lost her father, 
and was adopted by the celebrated Michael de 
Montaigne, who called her bis dau,htcr of 
alhance. She was well verscd in the learned 
languages, and corresponded with most of the 
literary characters of her time, by some of 
whom she was styled the ‘‘ tenth muse’’ and 
the ‘‘ French syren’’ Her style however was 
stiff and awkward, and she was greatly at- 
tached to ancient phraseology. Her temper 
also was so violent and resentful that she 
made herself many enemies, who attached 
her in writings, the principal of which were 
the “ Remercimentedes Beurrieres,”’ and the 
«Anti Gournai.”” She published an edition of 
the ‘‘ Essays’ of her adopted father, dedi- 
cated to cardinal Richelieu. Her works were 
collected and pubhshed in a quarto volume, 
under the title of ‘‘ Les Airs ou les Presens 
de la Demoiselle de Gournai.” She passed 
her hfe in celibacy, and receiving a small pen- 
sion from the court. She died in 1649.-—Bayle. 
Morert. Nour. Dict Hist. 

GOUSSIER (Joun Jamrs) a French writer 
on mathematics and natural pInlosophy. He 
was a native of Pans, where he died in 1800 
at the age of seventy cight. Hs piuncpal 
production was a work entitled ‘“‘ La Physique 
du Monde,” Paris, 1780 7 vols 4to, pub 
hshed in conjunction with M Manivetz. He 
was also the author of ‘‘ A Prospectus of a 
[reatise on the Physical Geometry of France,” 
4to , and he edited Condamine’s “ Memoir on 
the Mensuration of the first thee Degrees of 
the Meridian in the Southern Hemusphere,”’ 
4to. He was well acquainted with mecha- 
nics, and invented some ingenious machinery 
for agricultural operations, &c.—Nouv. Dict. 
Mist. 

GOW (Neirr) a native of Strathband in 
Perthshire, of humble organ, born in 1727. 
He exhibited an early talent for music, but 
appears to have been almost entirely self- 
taught till his fourteenth year, when he re- 
ceived some instruction from a Mr Cameron, a 
musician in the employ of sir G. Stewart of 
Grandtully. His progress towards excellence 
as a violinist was singularly rapid, and he 
Boon carried away a prize from some of the 
best performers 1m the country, the judge, 
who was blind, declaring he could ‘“ distin- 
guish the stroke of Neil s bow among a hun- 
dred players.’’ The patronage of the Athol 
and Gordon families soon after introduced him 
to the notice of the fashionable world, with 
which he continued a distinguished favourne 
till his death. Ihis took place at Inver near 
Dunkeld in 1807. One peculiar excellence 
appears to have heen a stnking feature in 

Bios, Dict. ~ Vol II. | 
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Gow’'s perfonnance, the power with which he 
handled his bow, particularly in what 18 called 
the upward orrcturning stroke. Ihis was his 
excellence , and where the note produced by it 
was generally feeble in other hands, in his it 
was struck with a strength and certainty which 
never failed at once to delight and to astonish. 
In private hfe he was distinguished by asound 
and vigorous understanding, while his ap 
pearance exhibited so charactelistic a model 
of the Highlander, that his portraits have 
been muluphed all over the country Four 
excellent oriyina's of lim are in existence, 
three by sir Henry Raeburn, and the fourth by 
Alljan, who has introduced stniking hkenesses 
both of him and his brother, Donall Gow, 
(who usually accompanied him on the violin- 
cello) into his picture of “* A Highland Wed- 
ding ’—Buwg. Dict. of Mus. 

GOWER (Joun) an ancient Pnghsh poet 
of the fourteenth century, said by Leland to 
have descended from a family settled at Sit 
tenham in Yorkshire. He was hberally edu 
cated, and was a member of the souiety of the 
Inner Icmple, and some have asserted that] 
became chief justice of the Common Pleaa, 
but the more ,eneral opinion 15 that the judge 
was another person of the same name. 1l.e 
particularly attached himself to Thomas of 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, uncle to 
Richaid II, and wiote his principal work at 
the desire of that unfortunate monaich He 
appears to have been in affluent circumstances, 
as he contributed largely to the building of the 
conventuul church of St Mary Overy in Sc uth 
wark. He lost his sight in the first year of the 
reign of Henry IV, which misfortune he di} 
not long survive, dying it an advanced ate in 
1402 He was buried in the church to which | « 
wasa bene factor,w herehis tomb 1s stillto be seen. 
Gower takes a place among Pnghsh pocts, more 
in reference to antiquity than poctic U merits, 
He abounded in the learning of the age, but 
advances little claim to genius or invention , 
and is so uniformly grave and sententious even 
upon topis which milit inspire vivacity, 
that his fiend Chaucer stylis him ‘* the 
moral Gowcr.’”’? He was author of a tripartite 
work, entitled ‘* Speculum Meditantis ,”’ “* Vox 
Clamantis,”’ and ‘¢ Confessio Amantis ,”’ of 
which the first is a moral tract relative to the 
conjugal duties, written m French rhymes 
the second a metiical chronicle of the mour- 
rection of the commons unde) Richard IT, m 
elegiac verse, and the third an Enghsh poem 
in eight books, relative to the morals and mec 
taphysics of love , which alone has becn 
printed, and was one of the earliest produc ta 
of the Enghsh press, being printed by Caxton 
m 1483. Lhe most interesting part of this 
motley work, 1n whlich he endeavours to dis 
play all lis erudition, 1s composed of a vari ty 
of stories, adduced as moral examples. The 
language of this early production 18 tolerably 
perspicuous, and the versification often har~ 
monious. In his Latin style he aims at copy- 
ing Ovid’s Elegiacs, but had not surmounted 
the barbarism of monkish rhymes.— Warton 8 
Hist. of Eng. Poetry. oe 
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GOZZI (Gaspar) count, wis born 1 
VYVenwe 11713, and died 1n 1766. He dis 
tinguished himself among modern writers by 
the purity of lis language and style. Ths 
translation of the ‘* Loves of Daphnis and 
Chloe” of Longus 1s much esteemed, but 
las tragedies and other dramatic works are 
infemor to those of lis brothcr, count Carlo, 
Ihe ‘* Osservatore Veneto,’ a pcrodical work 
which he brought out im imitation of the 
Spectator, also enjoys a deservedly high repu 
tation Ilis works were collected and pimted 
in 12 vols 8x0.—Bug. Univ. 

GRABE (Joun Frvisr) a learned divine 
and cntic of the last century. [le was born in 
1000 at Komngsberg in Prussia is father 
beans professor of theology and Instory i the 
university there. After hiving gone throu,h 
a course of study to qualify lnm for the cleric 
office, aud takcn the degree of MA. he was 
led fiom perusm, the writings of the fathers, 
to alopt the opimion that an outwaid and un 
auterrupted succession of bishops is ¢sscntil 
to the constitution of a true church. Dhssatis 
fied with Lutheranism, in which he had been 
educated, hc was on the point of taking refuge 
in the bosom of the church of Rome, when 
the arguments of M Spencr, a Prussian divine, 
induced him to relinquish lis purpose, and 
seek a religious communion congenial with his 
views in the episcopal church of Unyland. 
Coming to ths country he was patronized by 
hing Wilham III, who allowed him a pension 
of 1001 aycar. He then devoted his talents 
chiefly to the illustration of the monuments of 
ecclesiastical antiquity In 1698 he published 
the fust volume of a collection of the smaller 
treatises and remains of the carly Chmstian 
fathers and herctics, entitled “ Spahgium 85 
Patium ,’ and the second volume of the woik 
appeared in the following year In 1700 he 
took deacon’s orders in the church, and was 
presented to the chaplaincy of Chnistchurch 
Oxford, which was the only preferment he 
ever held. He next edited some of the works 
of Justin Martyr and IJrenzwus, and queen 
Anne on her accessior. having continued his 
pension, employed him im publishin, the Sc] 
tuagint version of the Old Lestament, from the 
Alexandnan MS. In 1709 he issued pro 
posils for a subscription in aid of hus undcr 
taking, with specimens of the manner in wluch 
it might be executed. Ihe university of Ox- 
ford testified approbation of his design by 
giving tim a diploma of DD. In 1707 ap 
peared the first volume of Ins edition of the 
Septuagint in folio and octavo. Ihe expecta 
tion of obtaiming additional materials for the 
secoud and third volumes, induced him to 
postpone then pubhcation ull after the fourth, 
which issued from the pressin 1709 = He dicd 
in 1712, and the remainder of the work was 
published from his manuscripts in 1719 and 
1720. Besides his hterary labours already 
noticed, he edited the Laun works of bishop 
Bull, and wrote a tract against Whiston.— 
Athin’s G. Bug. 
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father or tie same name, who, although of 
ple beaan o11,in, had obtained the consulship. 


ihe happy disposition of liberius was culti- 


vatcd with the most assiduous care, and he 
early distanguished himself for eloquence, 
sobriety, and politicul hnowledge. In confor- 
,mity with the Roman custom, he passed Ins 
youth in military service, and as his influence 
increased, stimulited by the abject condition 
of the lower classes of Roman citizens, he 
attempted to revive a modification of the J 1ci- 
jman law, mm totil contempt of which the 
pitricians and men of opulence had, by a long 
scries of usurpations, approprinted to them- 
selves all the public lands — Ihe opposition of 
the supenor oiders was, of course, violent and 
strenuous, and Gracchus who had procured 
hima lf to be elected a tnbune of the people, 
ws not backward, on his pirt, in rousing the 
peopl to an assertion of thar mghts. He 
was however defeated in the first instance 
by the negatives of his colleague, the tribune 
Crxcana who, although at one time the fnend 
of Gricchus had been , ned over by the patri- 
qains = He then took a step which the strange 
constitution of Rome allowed, and suspended 
all the mi,istiates from the cxecution of their 
offices his strong measure not availin, he 
induced the people to deprive Cxcina of his 
office, upon which the agranan law was 
pissed without farther opposition, and Grac- 
chus, his brother Caius, and Appius Claudius, 
weie appomted to see it put into cxecution. 
He also carucd his ittick upon the nobles stl 
farther, by adding to his Jaw a clause for re 
calling all usuipitions fiom the republic, and 
passing anothcr, for distributing among the 
poorer citizens the ticasures of Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, who hid mide the Roman people 
lus hers. He also planned other regulations 
for abridging the authonty of the nobles, until 
the lattcr determined to make a final stand , 
and on the day of the clection for tmbuncs a 
violent affray took place, which terminate 1 in 
the assassination of Gracchus, and three hun- 
died of his party, by an armed faction Jed on 
by Sapio Nasica. ‘This storm of civil fury 
took place BC. 133, before Gracchus had 
reached his thirtieth yeir All have a_reed 
in acknowled sing the grcat talc nts and private 
worth of Liberus Gracchus , and his memory 
has been regarded either as that of a martyr to 
patriotism, or a victim to personal ambition, 
according to the principles of those who have 
studied his history. Lhe most candid how- 
ever, are disposcd to credit the purity of his 
original intentions and to regard such of his 
actions as appear the most indefensible, to the 
incvitable consequences of the nature of the 
inflacnce against which he had to contend.— 
Plutarch, bat Goaec. 

GRACCHUS (Carus) brother of the pre 
ceding, and his jumor by mine years. He en- 
joyed the same advantages of education, which 
he so well improved, that he became one of 
the ablest orators of histime. After the tra- 
gical end of liberius, he passed some ume in 


GRACCHUS (Tisrnius Sempronius) a] retarement, but subsequently accompamed the 
highly disunguished Roman, was the son of aj consul, Aurelius Orestes, to Sardinia, as his 
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questor. On his return he became can h lite Po Mele cvcicisc, which he close to exemplify 


forthe tnbuneship , and such was the zcil of jin the form of a pectic tale 


the people, that the Campus Martius could not 
contain the multitude which flocked from the 
itahan cities to support his election. Tle soon 
openly pursued the plans of his deceased 
brother, and passed laws still more obnoxious 
to the patricians. By the arts of the senatc, 
however, his influence was gracually under- 
mined, and he not only lost his third election 
for tribune, but his protcssed enemy, Opimuius, 
was chosen consul. Lhetwo parties at len th 
came into open conflict, and Tulvius, one of 
the partizans of Gracchus, hiving seizcd uy on 
mount Aventine, C aus reluctantly sct out to 
join him. On arriving at the spot, he sent 
proposals of «zccommod ition to the consul, 
Which being rgected i form J bittle ensued , 
and Caius who either from tim ity or hum 
nity had i¢frained fiom fightin, wis induced 
to retire from the city. Bein pursued, be 
rcached a grove de dicitcd tothe tunes, where, 
accordin, to one account, he ordercad his slave 
to dispitch him and to anothes stitement he 
fell bene ith the we ipors of bis pursuers. His 
head wis cut off, and sold by his captors for 
its waight m gold, and Ins body wis thrown 
into the Liber, but subscquently delivered to 
his motherforbunal — Lhrce thousand persons 
perished in this ¢c itastrophe which happened 
BC.121. ‘The senate immediately abolished 
all the laws of the Gracchi, whose namcs were 
long fondly cherished by the people, and held 
in equil dctestauon by the aristocracy Carus 
has generally been ie, u led as more violent 
and lesa pure in his intcntions thin Ins bi oth r 
fiberus, but the difference appeurs rather 
in the cucumstances opposed to him, than im 
original purpose —IJhid, 

GRACI AN (Barinasan) an eminent Spr- 
nish writer, was born at Calatayud in 1605, 
and entering among the Jesuits at the aye of 
sixtcen, he became successively a teacher of 
belles lettics, of philosophy, and of theology. 
He was also a preacher, and was made rector 
of the Jesuits’ college of Larragoni. He 1s 
much esteemed by his own countiymcen, and 
his works have becn translated into French 
and other languages. ‘Lhey are ‘* Agudezza 
y arte de Ingemo,’’ 1612, a tre.tise on the 
diffrent kinds of witty conceptions, ‘ Il 
Hero,” 1607,, “ Ll Politico D. Fcidinando 
«1 Catholico,” 1641, “ Ll Discreto,’ “ El 
Criticon,”’ a work treating of the e1rois to 
which man is hable , “LJ Comulgador,”’ 16 oo, 
a collection of meditations on taking the holy 
communion, ‘* Oraculo Manuel y arte de 
Piudencia,’”’ 1647, a manual for prudent con- 
duct. He died in 16058.—Morernr. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

GRA.ME (Joun) aScottish poet, was born 
at Carnwarth, in Lanaikshire, m 1718. He 
was the youngcst of four sons ofa petty farmer, 
who on discovering luis carly capacity, found 
Ineans at a late period to have him clas-ically 
educated , and in due time to remove him to 
the university of Liinburgh. his turn for 
elegant composition, fst appeared in the solu- 
fon of a philosophic question, proposed as a 


Thus happened 
m 1769, and he fcllasicnfice to a consump- 
tion so early as 1772 le wing t ehind him some 
elequac and aoscellmeous yo uy, which was 
published in 1773, an in octivo sorumce.—_— 
dndas ns Peels. 

GRA VIUS a GRAVE (Tow Gi ORGF)a 
learned classical scholar, bein at Naumbourg, 
In Sixony, 1 1452. Such wes his ardour for 
study, thit while at school he some times passed 
the greater part of the mit in reading the 
woiks of Homer and Hesiod. He then went 
to the university of Leapsic, where he was the 
pupil of Andie sy Rasanus and John Suauchiis, 
aud he afterwirds prised two years at De 
venter. At the age of twenty four he obt uned 
a professorsiiy iat Dui b ws, and subse 
quently succeede | John bicd me Gronovius, 
at Deventer. Lhenee be wos anvitcd by the 
states of Lirecht t> become 42 fessor of poli 
uc , history, and rhetoric an their university, 
Which station he filed vith , cat 16 putition 
duing forty one y ur, cud he also hekl the 
oft ce of hastoriin to the hing of Giecat Britun, 
Wailliim TIT He died in 1703. Ils hter ry 
productions consist of valuil le editions of the 
T pistles ind Oraitions of Cicero and of the 
works of HFlorus, Casu, Suctonius, Hesiod, 
&c., besides two voluminous collectiona — 
 Thesamus Antiquitatum Romanorum, 12 
vole, folio, and  Lhesaurus Antiquitatum 
Itahcorum,’’ © vols folo, afterwards continu d 
by Peter burman Grvvaus displayed but httle 
of the pedantry ind ariog ince Which too often 
dcfoim the character of the ciitic, and was 
desersedly esteemed both as 1 man and a 
schol ar.—Stollve Introd ae Ti st. Dit. Morere 

GRALLIGNY Cirancis vp lssimrounc 
Db Hatponcourt, pt) a literary lidy, was 
born at Nanci about 1091 She murred the 
chamberlin to the duke of Forrun, Dc Grit 
firny, a man of such brutal disposition, that 
after lying many yeais with lum, she was 
oblized to obtain a kc al separation. She then 
went to Pans, where she soon made herself 
known by her hterary productions, the first of 
which wis a Spanish novel. this was soon 
followcd ty the ** Lettres d une Peruvienne ”” 
which work wis much read and esteemeu for 
its desc'cpucnt, of the delicacies and mtn 
cacics of sentumental passion. She was also 
th autho of a dramatic pice, entitled 
“ Cerie,”’ which was considcired an excelent 
specumen of the grave or pathetic come dy. 
‘La Fille d’Anistide,’?’ was less admuecd. 
She was an associate of the academy of Ilo 
rence, and received a pension from the court 
of Vienna. She died at Panis in 1798 —Avut. 
Dict. Hist. 

GRAFION (Rieninp) an Pagheh oheo- 
nick: of the sixteenth century. He wis a 
printer in the metropclis, and is said to have 
wiitten part of Halls Chiomcles, entiticad 
“© The Umon of the Iwo Noble and Hlustn 
ous Tamilus of ork and Lancaster,’ of 
which he printed an edition in 143. Hc also 
compiled a © Chronicle at larje of the Affnyres 
of Tn lande, from the Creation of te Worlde 
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wnto queene Elizabeth,” 2 vols. foho, printed 
by Henry Denham, wm 1569, when he had 
probably relinquished kis occupation. He was 
alive in 1572, but the penod of his decease 
1s not known. Grafton's ‘‘ Chronicle” was 
republished in 2 vols. 4to, 1809.—Dubdin’s 
Typog. Antigq. 

GRAHAM (Grorcr) a celebrated clock 
and watch-maker, and the most accurate artist 
of his day, was born at Kurkhnton, nm Cum- 
berland, in 1675. He was received into the 
family of the celebrated lompion, and became 
the anventor of several astronomical iustru- 
ments, which much advanced the progress of 
sucnce. He was a member of the Royal 
Souety, and constructed the great mural arch 
in the observatory at Greenwich. He also 
composed the whole planetary system, within 
the compass of a small cabinet, from which 
model all succeeding oneries have becn formed 
Several of lus pipers are m the Philosophical 
Transactions. Ile died in 1751.—Jlutchinson s 
Cumberland. 

GRAHAME (Jamis) a Scottish poet, was 
bred to the bar, but forsook the law to take 
orders in the church of kngland. He then 
entered upon a ses | in the neighbourhood 
of Durham, when he died in the pnme of hfe, 
in 1811. Hus poetry 1s mostly of a meditative 
and rehgious character, but animated, flowery 
and descriptive. lis principal pieces are 
‘“« The Sabbath ,” ‘‘ Phe Bards of Scotland ,”’ 
and * Bntish Georgics ”’—Gent. Mag. 

GRAINGELR (James) an Enghsh physi 
cian, who distinguished himself as a poet in the 
last century. He was born at Dunse, in Ber- 
wickshire, in 1724. Huis father, who after 
having sold au estate in Cumberland, had 
obtained the situation of an excise officer, 
bestowed on him a classical education, and 
pice him asa pupil with a surgeon at Fdin 

urgh, where he also attended the mediral 
lectures at the university. Having finished 
his studies he entered into the army as a regi 
mental surgeon, and served in Germany under 
the ear] of Stair, tall the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, m 1748, after which he took the 
degree of MD. and settled in the metropolis 
His practice as a physician however was 
probably but trifling, and he 1s said to have 
supported himself principally by writing for 
the press. An ‘* Ode to Solitude,” first pub- 
lished in Dodsley’s collection of fugitive 
poetry, procured him deserved reputation in 
the hterary world, and among his more mti- 
mate acquamtance were Shenstone and Dr 
Percy, afterwards bishop of Dromore. In 
1759 he publiuwhed a translation of the Llegies 
of Vibullus, which was respectably executed 
Some critacisms on this production, i» the Cn- 
tical Review, involved him in a paper war 
with Dr Smollett. He then went to the West 
Indies, with a young gentleman to whom he 
had become ator, and during the reyes? he 
formed an attachment to a lady whom he 
marned on his armval at Basseterre, in 
the island of St Christopher, of which 
her father was governor. He ss ech 
in medical practice at that place, and was 
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very successful, Ilia leisure was still de- 
voted to poetry, and he produced a kind of 
West Indian Georgic, or didactic treatise 1n 
blank verse, entitled ‘‘ The Sugar Cane ”’ and 
‘« Bryan and Pereene,” a ballad. Lhe former 
he published in 1764, during a sasit to F nglind, 
for the purpose of submitting the MS to the 
criticism of his friends. He then returned to 
Basseterre, where he died of an epidemi fever, 
in 1767. Ihe Ode to Solitude, which, as 
Bosv ell informs us, extorted the praise of that 
severe censor, Dr Johnson, 1s the only compo 

sition of Grainger calculated to yield lim 
durable fame, though some passages 1n his 
Sugar Cane, and the West Indian Ballad, ox 

casionally find their way into collections of 
a s Bug. Med. Atkins G. 

102. 

GRAMAY k (Joun Baprist) a Flemish 
traveller, antuquary and historian of the seven- 
teenth century. Ife was a native of Antwerp, 
and studied at the university of T ouvain, 
where he obtamed the professorships of Jaw 
and rhetoric. He was subsequently historio- 
grapher to the Netherlands, provost of Arp- 
heim, and apostolical prothonotary. Having 
made a tour through Germany and Italy, he 
was proceeding by sea to Spain, when he was 
captured by an Algerine pirate, and taken to 
Barbary. After his return home he travelled 
mto Moravia and Silesia, and at length was 
placed at the head of a college in the latter 
province. He died while on a journey at 
Lubeck, »n 163>. His works are numerous, 
relatung chiefly to the history and antiquities 
of his native country. Among the others are 
“* Afnca alustrata ,”’ ‘‘ Dianum Algeriense ,” 
and ‘* Specimen Literarum et Linguarum 
univers: Orbis ,” besides Latin poems.— 
LT oppens s Bibliot. Belgic. Moreri. Biog. Univ. 

GRAMMONTY (Puit1Ber1 count of ) son of 
Antony, duke of Grammont. He served under 
the prince of Conde and I urenne, but having 
rashly paid bis addresses to a lady who 
was a well known favourite of Louis XIV, 
he was obhged to quit France, and came to 
Englaud two years after the Restoration. 
He was Inghly distinguished by Charles IJ, 
possessing, with a great turn for gallantry, 
much wit, humour, politeness, and good 
nature. He seems to have been indebted for 
his support chiefly to his profits at play, at 
which he was very successful. He marned Miss 
Klivabeth Hamulton, daughter of sir George 
Hamilton, and died 1n 1707. Us celebrated 
Memoirs were written by his brother-in-law, 
Anthony, generally called count Hanulton, who 
followed the fortunes of James IJ, and after- 
waids entered the Trench service, and died in 
1720 —Prefuce to Memoirs. Collins's Peera.se, 

GRAND (Joacuim Le) a political and 
historical writer, was born in 1653, at Thonyny 
in Normandy. He entered the congregation 
of the Oratory, which he quitted in 1676, and 
went to Pans, where he became tutor to tno 
young noblemen, and studied lustory under 
father Le Cointe. Ihe first work was “ A 
Mistory of the Divorce of Henry VIII, and 
Catherine of Arragon,” in which he attempts 
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to justify the jesuit Sanders, and to refute the 
two first books of Burnet’s History of the Re- 
formation. He also addressed three letters to 
the bishop, to winch he rephed. In 1692 he 
was appointed secretary to the abbe d’Estrees 
in his embassy to Portugal, and in 1702 he 
accompanied the same mumister into Spain, 
where he remamed about two years. He 
afterwards went into the service of the marquis 
de Torcz, mmuster of state. He was possessed 
of church preferment, and was for some time 
censor royal of books. He died 1733. Ths 
works are ‘* De la Succcssion 4 la Couronne 
de France ,”’ ‘* A Translation of Lobo’s His- 
tory of Abyssima.’’ He also wrote the I 1fe of 
J ous AI, which was not publashed.— Niceon 
vol xxvi.  Morer2. 

GRAND (Joux Bartisr ca) a miscella- 
ncous writer, was born at Amiens in 1737, 
and was surnamed D’Aussy. At the age of 
eighteen he entered the society of Jesuits, and 
afew years afterwards he was elected to the 
rhetorical chair at Caen. On the d'ssolution 
of the order, he devoted himself to hteratute, 
and was employed in the French Glossary 
projected by 1a C urne de Sainte Palaye. He 
next engaged with the marquis de Paulmy and 
the count de Iressan in the ‘ Bibhothe que 
des Romans ,” after which he occupied him- 
sclf in collecting, translating, and commenting 
upon the ‘} ablaux,’’ or tales of the old French 
poets. In 1770 he was appointed secre tary 
in the direction of the studies of the military 
school, andan 1796 conservator of the national 
library. He conceived the plan of a complete 
history of French poetry, and had accomphshed 
part of Ins design when he was seized with an 
indisposition which terminated his hfe mm 1801. 
His works are ‘ Fabliaux, or lLalcs of the 
Twelfth and Ihirteenth Centurnes ,’” ‘* Contes 
devots Fables Romans anciens, pour scrvir 
de suite aux Fablaux ,” ‘ Ilistoire de la Vie 
privee des Francais ,” ‘* Lour to Auvergne ,”’ 
‘“ Vie d’ Apollomus de ‘I yanes.”-— Dnt. Hust. 

GRANDIER (Urpawn) curate and canon 
of Loudon in France, famous foi his intngues 
and tragical end, was born av Bouvere near 
Sablé, in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
He was a man of reading and judgment, and 
an eloquent preacher, for which he was much 
hated by the monks of Loudon, espeually as 
he urged the necessity of confessing 10 pre- 
ference to the parochial prests at Laster. 
Being a handsome man and vcry neat in Ins 
apparel, he was suspected of animpropcr atten- 
tion to women, and 1m 1629 he was accused of 
criminal intercourse with some of his own flock, 
and condemned by his offiaal to forfeit his 
benefices. An appeal to the parlament of 
Paris however acquitted him, on which Ins 
monkish enemies induced some Ursulrne nuns 
of Loudon to believe themselves bewitched, 
and to charge Grandier with the sin of their 
possession, ‘The accusation failed in the first 
instance, on which the rancorous conspirators 
maliiously persuaded caidmal Racheheu, 
that Grandier was the author of a satire 
upon his person and family. ‘hat vindictive 
munister immediately countenanced a ienewal | 
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of the persecution; and the result was, -bat 
on the most gross and absurd of all evidenc-, 
Grandier was declarcd guilty, and ordered to 
be burnt alive, which sentence he endured with 
great firmness and constancy, on the 18th 
Apnil, 1684. There 1s reason to beheve that 
Grandier was a man of loose conduct, but the 
very curious publication, enttled ‘ Histoire 
des Diables de Loudon,” proves that the pre- 
tended possession of the nuns, was a hornble 
conspiracy against his hfe. As an author 
he 1s known only for a funeral oration, which 
1s said to possess considerable eloquence.— 
Morert. Nour. Dict. Hist. 

GRANFLLI (Jonn) a Genoese Jesuit, dis- 
tinguished as a divine, orator, and poet. He 
was educated it Venue , and became profes 
sor of belles Icttres at the university of Padua, 
where he acquired great reputation for elo- 
quence. lis superiors sent him to Bologna, 
to study theolcgy, but the vavacity of his 
disposition dad not exactly comcade with the 
course prescribed for bim, and he amused 
limself with poetical composition. He wrote 
for the public exercises of the Jesuits’ colleges, 
Latin tragedies, which were much admired 
Having fimshed Ins theological studies, he 
became a preacher, and after acquinng much 
distinction in Italy, he was, in 1761, invited to 
Vienna, by the empress Maria Theresa, to 
become Italian preacher in that capital. ‘The 
last twenty years of his hfe were divided be- 
tween Ins clcmcal duties and those of Ins pro- 
fessorship of theology at Modena. He died 
wn March 1770. Is works are ‘ Leziom 
morah, histonche, critiche, e cronologiche sul 
Genesi, &c.”’ and other rehgious publications ; 
besides four tragedies, Sedecia, Managoes, 
Dione, and Seila.— Boog. Univ. 

GRANI 1 (Francis) deacon of the church 
of Aix, was born in 1692, at Bngnolles in 
Provence, but came early to Pars. He was 
employed by Desfontaines in his continuation 
of his “* Nouvellste du Parnasse,’’ entitled 
““ Observations sur les Ecrite Modermes,”’ 
until the king revoked the privilege. He then 
pubhshed ‘ Reflexions sur les Ouvrages de 
Litterature,” a journal that extended to twelve 
volumes. He learned IT ncghsh, and translated 
sir Isaac Newton's ‘* Chronoloyy,”? which he 
publishcd at Paris nm 1728. But one of his 
best editions 1s that of the works of Launoy, 
and a ‘* Launoiana,’’ consisting of very curious 
articles. “loreri mentions many other editions 
to which he wrote prefaces and notes , and he 
was also a contributor to the ‘ Baibhotheque 
Francoise.”” He died at Pans m 1741.— 
Moerr. Dict. Hist. 

GRANGI (Josip pF Cuancit DF LA)& 
poet, was born in Perigord in 1676. He went 
to the Jesuits school at Bordeaux, where, at 
the age of ume years he composed a comedy, 
which was represented by the scholars. He 
was taken to Pas, and placed as a page to 
the princess of Conti. Ilis tagedy of “ Ju- 
gurtha’? was represented when he was only 
sixteen, and was greatly admired. He con- 
tinued writing for the stage, but his most 
famous production was his “ Philippiquea, & 
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r uire In Verse against tbilip, dukc of Orieans, 
repent. Jt contamed maiiy mn famous accusa 
tions axunst the duke, and even went 90 far 
as to chat le him with the crime of poisoning 
sever l of the 1oyil finuly Elias was pub 
hshed anonymously, but the author was soon 
discovered. He th 1 to Avi non but beang 
parsucd, he was taken and committed to the 
poson of St Marcjucrite Jsy some mcans bow 
ever he contrived to escape, and being invited | 
by Augustus, hin of L«cland, to lis court, he = 
rmmune ttwres meoume butuponthe regent s 
death he returne J to diance, where he lived 
unmolested = Hus works v cre published am > 


vols f?mo  anlcorsi t of triyedics, operas, 
and mi ceili c spours dh most csteemed 
trace les ue Qiestes and Pylades , 
“ Athoius ,”’ © Amis , £ Tuurtha , 


“Ino, and ‘ Meliceite Ilis cautat is are 
some of them good, bit he wanted refincment. 
Hc died an 1793) He deft a Hastory of Porgoid 
unfinished iw MS —Diel» Men. Nour. Dict. 
AAist. 

GRANGER (Jaurs) a clergyman who 
distinguished himsclf by bis rese arches 1¢ lative 
to Lavish bio,riphy. Ile was a native of 
Berkshire, and wis educated at Christchurch 
college, Oxford, but left the university without 
adccree. Ebisving taken orders im the church, 
he obtuned the vicuage of Shiplake, in Ox 
fordshire. Jle employcd himsclf in mikhin,g a 
collection of portraits, which Iced him to form 
the design of compiling a comy Ictc cat do ue 
of en_r1zved portraits of Jn Jiishmen, chrono- 
lopically arringed and classifcd = Phis under 
talin[ he partially caccuted by the pubhcation 
cf Ins ¢ $n0,raphical Past ny of Jn land,’ 
1709, 2 vols. £to, m which the lets of engrav- 
mys woe accompinicd by short mcmons, 
cohvened with anecdotes, pirticul uly lustra 
tive of the modes of ditss ard manners 
which prev uled am this country at different 
yeuiods. Mr Grinyer subsequen ly produced 
a third or supplementary volume = andin 1775 
1sccond edition of the whole work, with large 
atditions and improveme its mide iti twpcar- 
ince, in-¢ vols. Bvo. In the prosecution of 
his plan he demved assistance from Horace 
Walpole, the rev R. J armer, the rv W. Cole, 
wind othcr mcn of letters, from whosc cones- 
pond nce and his own researches he accumu- 
hited matenuals for extending his catalogue 
beyond the reign of quccn Anne, at which 
the fomth volunc terminates. fis death 
took plue April tooth, 1776, 1m consequence 
of an 2 poplects serzur the preceding day 
while administer, the sacrament in Shipl ike 
church, ant which prevented him ftom pro 
eceding with the work. 
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battle of Culloder, the care of lus education 
restcd upon his uncle, who sient him ont m a 
military capacity to India. On his arnval, 
however, he found pationige in the civil ser 
vice, and in 1770 returned to Scotland and 
maimed. In 1772 he wis sent out to Benzal 
isa writer and wis shortly after sppoimtcd 
secrctary to the Boud of Trade While in the 
east he distinguished himself by his patronage 
of the Christian missions, and on Ins return to 
Tnylind in 1790 obtimed a seat in the 7 ast- 
Indivduection Tice was also 1member of the 
§lousc of Commons where his opinion on Jndiin 
affaus obtuncd great attention tle s.0n 
after wrote a vuuable trict, cntithd © Ob 
<rvitions on the State of Society imor. the 
Asiite. Subj cts of Great Britun,’ which in 
181» the House of Commors caused to be 
punted for the use of its membeis, the result 
of which diffusion of his views was the founda- 
tion of an ecclesiastu al cstabhshment in India, 
and the appropriation of a sum for the cduca- 
tion of the aatves MyrGrant, who exhib.ted 
much practic } plilanthopy and benevok nee, 
was one of the commissioners anpointed by 
pirh ment to syperntend the bull ling of now 
churches, itso 1 membercf the society fer 
promoting Christin huowl] dye, and x vice 
president of the Tible society. He dicd Oct. 
31,18 »— fan dy 
GRANVIE LE (Groret) viscount T1ns- 
downce, buon of Biddeford socrcated in 17114, 
If¥e was born in 1067 of an ancient and distin- 
guished family beimg sccond son to Barnard 
Granville, esq brothcr to the first earl of Path 
of that nime, and grindson to sir Bevil Gi in- 
ville Cor Greenville) who fell in the roy. 
cruse et Lansdowne, 1n104>. Tle was sent 
on his travels wlile a mcre boy, and on his 
retuin entered at Irimity collez, Cambridge, 
where he displayed such quickness ind oe 
couty of parts as to be adimtted to the dcyrec 
of AM in his fourteenth yeir <A stroreg 
Jiclination for a military hfe wis checked by 
the caution of his friends, and he reinuined 
inactive during the various and trying chan les 
of the time, employing himsclf im the cultiva 
tion of a vein of poetry, to the indulgence of 
which an ardent but unsuccessful passion for 
the berutiful countess of Newburgh (whom he 
has celcbrated under the nime of Myra) 
mumly contributed On the acccssion of 
Anne he made his first appearance at court, 
and was macously reccived, his fime 1s amin 
of letters and talent being then est vblished by 
the flattcrins success Which attended his play 
called the * Puitish Pnchantas.’ Flas picce, 
wider the anspices of Bcttcrton Jia] aiun of 


A collection of bis forty mights and Jong contanucd to be Inghly 
letters and those of his comcspondents was! popular 


Myr Granville now turned his atte n- 


published by James Peller Malcolin, 8vo. A’ won to politics, and having become, by the 


continunion of the Brogray tic | 


Thhstory death of Jas father and clicr brother, the head 


throu h the reins of George Land Ge ne U1, of Ins fumly, he took his seat m the House of 


by 


the rev Mark Noble, appe sired in 1806, Commons as membcr for I OWCLY. 


Lhe party 


three vols. 8vo.—Ann. Reg. Chaliners’s Bog. with which he connected himself coming into 


Det. 


power after the trial of Sacheverell, he im 1710 


GRANT (Cuartrs) anemincnt Last-India succeeded Walpole as secre tary of state, and 
propnetor and director, was born in Scotland in the year following formed onc of thc twelve 
“7 By the death of bis father at (he peers, whose simultaneous creation for party 
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purposes made so great a noise at the penod 
In 1712 he was made a privy counsellor and 
treasurer of the household but on the queen s 
death he not only lost lis post, but being sus 
pected of disaffection to the Hlanoverian suc- 
cession, was arrested and sent to the Lower 
September 26, 1715, where he remained in 
durance more thin atwelvemonth. Although 
released he contunued to be looked upon with 
eave! by the court, and on his fnend Atter- 

ury’s being accused of treason, he thought it 
prudent to retire to the Continent, where he 
remained ten years He returned to Fngland 
Im 1702, and pissed the remainder of his hfe 
as a private gentleman, amusing himself by 
correcung and republishing his poems, and 
writing a vindication of his uncle, sur Richard 
against the charges of Clarendon and Burnet 
Thishe printed in two 4to vols. Has death took 
place January 00, 1709 —Bwg. Brit 

GRAIIAN a benedictine of the twelfth 
century, was a native of Chiusi, and was the 
author of a famous work, entitled ‘‘ Decretal ” 
or ‘* Concordantia discordantium Canonum,’ 
awn Which he endeavours to reconcile those 
canons that seem to contradict «ach other 
He was however cuilty of some errors, which 
Authony Augustine endeavoured to correct in 
Ins work, entitled ‘ De emend itionc Gratiam ’ 
Gratian s ‘* Decretal’ forms one of the prin 
cipal parts of the canon law — Lhe best editions 
are those of Rome, 1.82 4 vols folio and 
of Tyons, 16071, o vols folio —Cave. Dupin 
Sazu Onom. 

GRAILIUS FATISCUS an eminent J atin 
poet supposed to hive been contemporary 
with Ovil, and pointed out by him in the Inst 
elegy of Ins fourth book De Ponto Tie was 
awhor of a poem cntitled “ Cynogeticon, o1 
the Art of Hunting with Dos the style of 
which 1s deemed pure, but destitute of eleva 
tion The first edition of the Cynogeticon wis 
published in 1504, Benon fol but the best 15 
that of | ondon,1698 8v0 —I ossius de Pret Tat 

GRAI1US (Orrtinis) an itive of Hollhwic 
in the diocese of Munster who becime he id 
of the university of Colome, where he died in 
1ot2  Heis fimous not for whit he himself 
wrote but forthe wit wud hun our he elicite t 
from others, his bilotry amducin,, Hutton u | 
othcrs to compose the celetrited — Tpistoly 
obscurorum Virorum ad Jominum Milistiuum 
Ortuinum Gratium 1916 anl 1017, fo 
work of poynint situe of wlu h a be wtfil 
edition was printed it Lordon in 1710 1 =m») 
and dedicated to the vuthor of the Lath: — 
Moneri. Athivs G Bio 

GRATIAN (Uenry) an emment Insh 
orito: and statesman, was born at Dillin 
about the year 1790 of which city his fathes 
was recorder He finishcd his cduc ition at 
{rimty college, whence he removed to Ine 
land, and became a studcnt in the Mi ldl 
Temple. He was called to the Imsh bar in 
1772, and in 1775 was brought into the par 
lament of Ireland on the borough interest of 
lord Charlemont. He immediately becime 
highly distinguished 1n the :anks of opposition 
and infused that spirit into the country, which 
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in the course of two years aroused and disci- 
phned 80 000 voluntccrs , and finally produded, 
in 1782, a rcluctant assent on the part of the 
Bntish ministry wd parhiment to a repeal 
of the statute of 6th Geo I That statute 
had enacted, that the crown of Ireland was 
inseparably connected with that of Great Bn- 
tain, thit Ireland was bound by British acts 
of parliament when noimed therein, that the 
Insh house of Lords had no junsdiction in 
matters of repeal, and that the dernier resort, 
in all cases of law and equity ws 1n the lords 
of Gieat Bntain, all which was now re 

scinded = For his share 1n the acquircment of 
this great concession, Mr Grattan received 
addresses from all parts of the country, and 
the Insh parhament voted lim 50 000’ and a 
house and Jands for him and his heirs for ¢ ver 
Two or thrce sessions of great parhamentary 
exertion followed, which were distinguished 
by the oratorncal rivaliy and political enmity 
of Messrs Grattan and Flood, which struggles 
however, after a httle temporary dechne of 
popularity, terminated in the confirmed as- 
cendancy of the former who gradually became 
the leader of the country party in the house 
of commons ind the head of the Insh wlics 

In 1790 althou,h alcady avowedly zealous 
for concessions to the catholics, Mr Grattan 
w13 returned for the city of Dublin and re 

mained an active scnitor until the premature re 

cal of cul Fitzwilliim = = Disgusted by the po- 
licy which followed and by the unhappy Insh 


~rebelhon and its manifold horrors, he tempo- 


ranily seceded fiom parliament, and lived in 
retirement Ihe grind project of a union 
being brought forward by Mr Vitt, he once 
more obtained a seit in pirhiment, for the 
express purpose of opposing it =Whenc irned 
however, he did not refuse aseat in the united 
house of Commons, being returned in 180> for 
the borough of Maltonin Yorkshne Ile sup- 
ported the war policy of the administration, 
but the later yeirs of his parhimentary at 
tendance weice chiefly occupied in i warm 
and ener etic support of catholic cmanci- 
pationg He may even be sid to hive died 
in the service of this important question, for 
being unanimously called upon by the ca 
tholic body to carry their petition to Pngland, 
and to present ind support 1t in the house of 
Commons, when the exeruons were represented 
by Ins friends a= incompatible with his age and 
dechning health, he nobly rephed thit ‘ he 
would be hippy to die in the dischar,e of his 
duty. This cvcnt unfortunitely took place 
soon after his urival in London on the 14th 
cf May 18.0 it theage of seventy  Ihis re 
mins were intcrred with due solemnity mda 
vety honourtble attendince im Westminster 
ibbey. In the political hfe of Mi Guattan 
there was nothing temponsinz or dubious, he 
was the zalous and uncquivocal friend to 
lacland and to whit he deemed her best mte- 
rests, from fist to last, while in the way of 
mere paity distinction, he may be regarded as 
an aristocratical whig In private life he was 
a warm friend, and until years had softened his 
ardent tcmperament, a bitter enemy His 
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animositics then assumed a much wilder. 


form, in regard both to oratory and conduct. 
As a public speaker he had to contend with a 
defective voice, but his eloquence was always 
bold and commanding, combining strength 
with beauty, and energy and elevation with 
elegance. In regard to figure and illustration, 
the tone of it was distinctively Imsh, but Ins 
highly cultivated taste and sound discrimina- 
tion kept him generally clear of that redun- 
dancy of trope and abstraction which 1s some- 
times a conspicuous defect in the eloquence 
of his countrymen. He was at all times ani- 
mated, and occasionally altogether powerful. 
Mr Gnattan marned early in life a lady of the 
name of Fitzgerald, which union produced 
thirteen children, one of whom, called after his 
father, 1s the present representative of the uty 
of Dubhn —Ann. Bug. 

GRAUN (hart Hfrivrici) an eminent 
German musician of the last century, chapel- 
master to Frederick the Gieat. Ile was born 
in 1701, at Wahrenbruck, in Saxony, and 
educated at Dresden. In 1733 he attracted 
the notice of his patron, then prince-royal of 
Prussia, who sent him at his own expence to 
Italy for improvement, and on js return two 
years afterwards, placed him at the head of the 
Magnificent theatre which he had just con- 
structed. In this situation he remained till 
his death, 1n 1709. Graun, who appears to 
have enjoyed in Germany a reputation scarcely 
inferior to that of Handel in Lngland, was the 
author of an almost innumerable vanety of 
Masses, Oratorios, &c. Ihe most celebrated 
of the latteris a ‘‘ le Deum,” the best hnown 
of lus compositions m this country , and 
‘* Der ‘Tod Jesu,” part of winch, together 
with some of his other compositions, may 
be found in Latrobe’s selections. A few 
more are printed in Dr Crotch s specimens. 
The overture and frame wo1k of the opera of 
‘* Galatea” (to which Fredenck himself com- 
posed many of the airs) are also by him.— 
Bwg. Dict. of Mus. 

GRAUNI (Evwarp) a man of learning in 
the sixteenth century, was educated at West- 
minster, whence he was removed to Oxford, 
where he took the degree of BA. 1n 1571, and 
of MA. the year following, when he was ap- 
pointed master of Westminster school. On_ 
resigning lis masterslup of the school in 1591, 
he was presented to the living of Barnet, in 
Maddlesex, and soon after to the rectory of 
‘Toppeishcld, in Essex, He died in 16001. Ele 
pubhshed the letters and pocms of Rogcr 
Ascham, to which he subjoined a piece of his 
own, entitled “ Oratio de Vita, Obitu, 
ac dictionis elegantis Roger: Ascharni cum 
adhortatione ad adolescentulos ,” and ‘Grae 
Jangue Spiulegium,” which was afterwards 
epitomized by his usher, Mr Wilham Camden, 
and published in 1597, under th: title of In- 
stiitutio Grece Grammatices compendiaria in 
usum Regia Scholae Westmonasteriensis.” 
Graunt also appears, from several comes of 
verses, to have been an excellent Jatin poet.— 
Ath, Ox. Tanner. Bentham’s Ely. Bug. 
Brit. Gen. Dict. 
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GRAUNT (Joun) a citizen of London ; one 
of the first x England who turned his atten- 
ton to political anithmetic, was born in London 
in 1620. He was a haberdasher, and became 
a freeman of the drapers’ company and a com- 
mon-councilman. ‘Ihe bills of mortality, of 
the city of London coming under his observa- 
tion, he conceived that several important in- 
ferences might be drawn from them, and he 
accordingly composed a work,in which he was 
assisted by his friend sir Wilham Petty, en- 
titled ‘* Natural and Political Observations 
made upon the Bills of Mortahty,’’ 1601, 4to. 
‘\ins went through five editions, and procured 
tor Mr Graunt admittance imto the Royal 
Society. ‘Lhe style of this work is plain, and 
the observations are not remarkable, but the 
numerous facts which it contains, and the 
manner in which they are disposed, made it of 
considerable service. On his giving up busi- 
ness 1n 1666, he obtained the management of 
the New River Company. Some time before 
his death he changed his religion, and became 
a convert to popery. Has death took place in 
1674.—Burog. Brit. 

GRAVELOL (Henry Francis Bouric- 
wovv) a French artist, was born at Paris in 
1699, and soon distinguished himself as a 
dranzhtsman. He went to St Domingo with 
La Rochalard, the governor-general, and there 
meeting with Fievier, was employed by him 
on a map of the country In 1745 he returned 
to France, and apphed limeelf to diawing, but 
despairing of distinguishing himself there, he 
came to London, and was much employed by 
Our artists in drawing ancient buildings, tombs, 
and prospects, in which he excelled. He 1s 
compared by Vertue to Picart, and the same 
artist says, that in composition and design he 
surpassed Hollar. Ile sometimes painted small 
histories and conversations, and he designed 
and engraved some of the prints to Hanmer’s 
and f heobald’s editions of Shakspeare, but his 
principal engraving 1s the large print of Kark- 
stall abbey. He returned to France at the 
commencement of the late reign, and conti- 
nued to execute designs for the booksellers of 
Pans, He died wn 1773,.—Walpole’s Anec. 
Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

GRAVELS (Ricuarp) a clergyman, who 
obtained distinction as a poet and novelist. 
He was born at Mukleton in Gloucestershire 
in 1715, and at the age of sixteen entered asa 
scholar of Pembroke college, Oxford, and in 
1736 he was chosen a fellow of All Souls. He 
obtained the rectory of Claverton near Bath im 
1790, and that pleasant sequestered village 
became his future residence. Mr Allen, of 
Pnor park, by whom he was highly esteemed, 
built for his accommodation an apartment at 
the rectory, as a school-room , observin,, that 
when it had served the purposes of instructing 
boys, it might be appropriated to the hospita- 
ble service of entertaining fmnends. lo this 
gentleman he was also indebted for the hving 
of Kilmersdon, to which he was presented in 
1763. He was the intimate fnend and cor- 
respondent of the poet Shenstone, after whose 
ceath he pubhshed ‘* Recollections of Parti- 
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eulars in the Life of Shenstone.” He" was 
niso the author of ‘* The Festoon, or a Col- 
lection of Epgrams, with an Essay on that 
species of Composition ,”’ ‘‘ Lucubrations in 
Prose and Rhyme,” ‘‘ The Spintual Quixote, 
a Novel,’ 3 vols., ‘‘ Columella, or the Dis 
tressed Anchoret,”’ 2 vols., ‘‘ Euphrosyne, a 
Collection of Poems,” 2 vois., ‘ Luyenius, or 
the Golden Vale,’ 2 vols., ‘‘ Plexippus, or 
the Aspiring Plebesan,” 2 vols., ‘‘ The Re- 
veries of Solitude ,’’ besides a translation from 
the Greek of the Meditations of Marcus An- 
toninus , sermons, a comedy, and various mis- 
cellaneous productions, all which display 
more or less of ease, spnghtliness, and a pe- 
cuhar strain of pointed humour, which has 
made them deservedly popular, But the 
Spiritual Quixote is the best of Mr Graves’s 
works, of which it has been observed, that 
though it does not display so much wit as the 
compositions of Fielding, nor so much humour 
as those of Smollett, yet 1t combincs in a 
great degree the excellencies of both. It ex 
hibits a faithful, though necessarily somewhat 
satirical portraiture of the extravagance s of 
methodism, as they appeared among the im- 
mediate followers of Whuitheld and Wesley. 
It has been stated (though we cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of the mformation) that the 
author’s s0n was the prototype of Mr Geoffry 
Wildgoose, the hero of the tale. Mr Graves 
employed his pen to the last, and having 
published ‘© Lhe Invalid, with the obvious 
mcans of enjoying Life, by a Nona-zenaian,” 
he died im 1807, at the rectory at Claverton, 
where he had dwelt nearly sixty yeats.— Gent. 
Mag 

GRAVLSANDF (Wittram Jaurs res’) 
an eminent Dutch mathemativian and natural 
philosopher of the eighteenth century. He 
was born in 1088, at Bois Je-Duc, and studied 
the civil law at the university of Leyden, 
where he took his doctors degree in 1707. 
He settled at the Hague, and practised as a 
barrister, but his attention was much en- 
grossed hy mathematics and physics, on which 
subjects he published some dissertations im the 
Literary Journal of the Hague, in the conduct 
of which he was concerned. In 1715 he was 
appointed secretary to the embassy sent by the 
states-yeneral to England, to congratulate 
George 1 on his accession to the crown. On 
this occasion Dr S Gravesande formed an ac- 
quaimtance with sir Isaac Newton, and was 
chosen a LRs. Returning home he became 

rofessor of mathematics and astronomy at 
bee den! where he first taught the Newtonian 
philosophy. In 1721 he went to Cassel, at 
the request of the landgrave of Hesse, to 
examine the famous wheel of Orffyreus, a pro- 
fessed exhibition of the perpetual motion.— 
(See Ornrryneus.)—Io his labours in the 
cause of science as a lecturer he added the 
publication of several wotks, which contri- 
buted to make known the discoveries of New- 
ton, and extend the boundaries of knowledge. 
Among these were—‘' Physices Elementa 
Mathematica, experimentis confirmata, sive 
Introductio ad Plulosophiam Newtonanam, ’ 
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1720, translated into Enghsh by Dr Desagu 
hers , ‘* Matheseos Universalis Flementa,” 
1727, 8vo, and ‘* Introductio ad Pliloso- 
paar Metaphysicam et Logicam continens.” 

n 1734 he added to his other professorships 
that of plnlosophy, which he retamed till his 
death: n 1742.—Arkin’s G. Biog. 

GRAVINA (Joun Vincen1) an eminent 
jurist and man of letters, was born at Ro- 
giano, a castle in Calaona, in 1664. He stu- 
died civil and canon law at Naples, and visit- 
ing Rome, resided for some years with Paul 
Coardo of Turin. He was one of the founders 
of the Academy of Arcadi, and drew up their 
laws inthe style of the Roman tables. In 
1698 he was appointed professor of civil law 
at the college of Sapienza, and five years af- 
terwards he succeeded to the chair of canon 
law and to the exposition of the decretal. He 
gained great reputation by his writings, which 
were numerous. Ihe principal ‘ Origines 
Juzis Civilis,”’ 1s considered a classical work, 
replete with learning. To the Naplcs edition, 
printed in 1713, was subjoined a treatise, 
‘© De Impe1o Romano,”’ also highly esteemed. 
Ife was also the author of ‘ Institutes of Civil 
and Canon Law.” ‘* Della’ Tragedia,’’ 
‘* Della Ragion Poetica,” a treatise, ‘* De 
Institutione Poetarum,’’ and five tragedies, 
wiltten upon the model of the ancients, which 
were not frvourably recersed. He was invited 
to Lunn by the duke of Savoy, and was pre- 
parmz to ,othither when he was seized with 
an illness, and died in 1718, in the arms of Ins 
scholar, Mctastasio, whom he made his chief 
heir —Morent. Trraboschi. 

GRAVINA (Prrrxr) a Latin poet, was born 
at Palermo in Sicily, of a family orginally of 
Gravina, a city in the kingdom of Naples 
He was canon of Naples. Most of his works 
vere lost 1n 1501, when the Fiench went to 
Naples under J ous AIT, but the remaming 
pieces were published 1n 12, and some were 
mserted in the ‘* Carm. Illust. Poet. Ital,’ 
Sinnazarius prefers his epizrams to those of 
his contemporanes, and Paul Jovius and 
others speak very highly of his poet1y.—Mo- 
rert. = Duct. Hist. 

GRAY, MD.,F RS. (Epwarp Wuitaxkenr) 
an knghsh physician and naturalist, who was 
several years senior secretary to the Royal 
Souety, and heeper of the department of 
natural history and antiquities at the British 
Museum. He was the author of an ‘ Ac- 
count of the Epidemic Catarrh of the Year 
1782,” an the first volume of Dr Duncan’s 
Medical Commentanes, ‘* Observations on 
the Manner in which Glass is charged with 
the } lectric Fluid and discharged ,” and ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Class of Animals called, by 
Tinnaus, Amphibia, both published in the 
Philosophical Transactions. He died m Ja- 
nuary 1807, aged fifty-nine.—Hution’s Abr. of 
Ph, Trans. 

GRAY (Sitrussn) a gentleman belonging 
to the Charter-hou.e, who im the early part of 
the last century distinguished himself by bis 
researches concerning natural philosophy. 
Previously to the year 1703 he discovered the 
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nethod of communicating electricity to bodies 
1ot r.aturally possessing it, by contact or con- 
iguity with electrics. Hence he drew the 
:onclusion that means might be found to ac- 
sumulate the electric fluid, and he thus led 
the way to professor Muschenbroeck’s inven. 
tion of the Leyden phial, the formation o: 
electrical batteries, &c.. Mr Gray himsel 
projected a kind of luminous orrery, or elec. 
trical planetarium. Jie was the author of 
several papers in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. Priestley’s Hist. of Electricity. 

GRAY (Tuowas) a distinguished English 
poet, was the son of a money scrivener in the 
city of London, where he was born in 1716. 
Being an only child, he was regularly educated 
and sent to Eton, where he laid the founda- 
tion of his future intimacy with Horace Wal- 
pole and Richard West. In 1754he removed 
to Cambridge as a student of St Peterhouse, 
where he early obtamed some reputation 
for literature and poetry. He quitted college 
in 1738, and entered himself at the Inner 
Temple, with a view of studying law, but was 
easily induced to accept the invitation of Mr 
Walpole to accompany him in Ins tour of Eu- 
rope, towards the close of which they sepa- 
rated, in consequence of some disagreement, 
and Gray, with his moderate resources, finished 
the expedition by himself, and returned to 
England in 1741. His father soon after died, 
and leaving a very small property behind him, 
Mr Gray wholly resigned the expensive cul- 
tivation of the law, and returned to acalemic 
retirement at Cambridge. Here he occupied 
himself several years in laying literary schemes 
and plans of magnitude, which he often ad- 
mirably commenced, but uniformly wanted 
energy to mature. So slow was he to pub. 
lish, that it was not until 1747 that his ‘* Ode 
on a distant Prospect of Eton College,” made 
its appearance before the public, and it was 
only in consequence of the printing of a sur- 
reptitious copy, that in 1751 he published his 
‘‘ Elegy, written in a Country Church-yard.”’ 
This poem, which was sent into the world 
without the author's name, quickly ran through 
eleven editions, was translated into Latin 
verse, and has secured lasting popularity. In 
1757, on the death of Cibber, the office of 
laureate was offered to Mr Gray, who declined 
it, and the same year published his two prin- 
cipal odes, ‘* On the Progress of Poesy” and 
“The Bard,” which, although httle calcu- 
lated to at ~act the many, tended materially to 
exalt his poetic character. In 1759 he re- 
moved to London, where he resided for three 
years, in the vicinity of the British Muscum ; 
and in 1769 took a journey in Scotland, and 
was introduced to the most eminent men of 
literature of that country. In 1768 the duke 
of Grafton presented him with the professor- 
ship of modern history at Cambridge, in con- 
sequence of which he wrote the ‘ Ode for 
Music,’’ for the installation of that nobleman 
as cliancellor of the university the following 
year. It was the intention of Gray to do 
something more than his predecessors, who 


had made the office a sinecure, although affurd- | 
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ing a salary of 300/. per annum; but his 
health soon after declining, he proceeded no 
farther than to sketch a plan for his inangura- 
tion specch. He died of the gout in his 
stomach on the 30th July, 1771, in his fifty- 
fifth year, and was buried with his mother in 
the church-yard of Stoke Pogeis in Bucking 
hamshire. As a poet Gray excels novin pure 
invention, neither is he highly pathetic or sub- 
lime, but he is splendid, lofty, energetic, and 
harmonious. Although lyric poetry was what 
he chiefly cultivated, if a judgment may be 
formed from his noble fragment of ‘¢ An Essay 
on the Alliance of Education and Govein- 
ment,’’ he would have excelled in the didactic. 
As a writer of Latin verse he is surpassed by 
few, and his letters are esteemed very admi- 
rable specimens of the epistolary style. In his 
disposition he was peculiarly fastidious and 
delicate, which gave an air of effeminacy and 
timidity to his manners, which subjecting him 
to much occasional ridicule, at the same time 
very singularly contrasting with the manly and 
mental strains of his poetry. In morals he was 
temperate, upright, and a constant friend to 
virtue ; and such was his delicacy 1p pecuniary 
matters, that he carried his fear of receiving 
favours toa blameable excess. Few men of equal 
reputation have exhibited less vanity, and he 
bore all the critical attacks upon his reputation 
with easy negligence. According to the ac- 
count of his many friends his general acquire- 
ments were very uncommon, and it is to 
be Jamented that a want of correspondent 
energy and perseverance rendered his exten- 
sive research less effective than it might other- 
wise have been.— Mason’s Life of Gray, Mat- 
thias’s dition of Gray. 

GRAZIANEL (Anron-Marra) bishop of 
Ameha, was born of a distinguished family at 
Borya-san-Sepolcra in Tuscany in 1537. He 
studied the law at Padua, andin 1560 he visited 
Rome, where he became intimate with Com- 
mendone, afterwards cardinal, whom he ac- 
companied in all his journeys into Ger- 
many and Poland, and refused to quit him, 
though solicited by Henry of Valois. After 
the death of Commendone in 1584 he was 
made secretary to pope Sixtus V, and in 1592 
was created bishop of Amelia by pope Clement 
VIII, who sent him as his nuncio to the Italian 
princes and states, to unite them in a league 
against the Turks. After the close of his nun- 
ciature, he retired to his see, where he died in 
1611. His works are—‘* De Vita Johannis 
Francisci Commendoni Cardinalis,”’ 4to, Paris, 
1669; “ De Bello Cyprio Lib. V,” 4to, 
Rome, 16214; ‘© De Vita Johannis Fran- 
cisci Commendoni Cardicalis ;”? ‘* De Casibus 
Adversis Virorum illustrium,” 4to; a collec- 
tion of ‘* Synodal Ordinances ;’’ and a curious 
posthumous work, entitled “* De Seniptis In- 
vita Minerva, ad Aloysium Fratrem, Lib. xx.” 
—Moreri. Tiraboschi. 

‘GRAZZINI (Anronto Francesco) a Flo- 
rentine poet of the sixteenth century, born 
1503. He was celebrated for the purity of his 
style (in which many considered him not in- 
fericr to Boccacio), and was one of the orivinal 
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members of the academy of hus native city; a 
soriety one great object of which was to refine 
tne Itahan language. On this occasion he as- 
sumed the name of I asca, and was appointed 
by the grand-duke superintendent of the in- 
corporation. Tlns however giving offence to 
some of the associates, he retired in disgust, 
and became one of the prmcipal foundcrs of 
the Della Cruscan School.k He published a 
series of novels, which were much admured, 
and rempiinted at Pans in 1706. Ilis other 
works are 61x comedies, and a collection of mis- 
cellaneous poems, Florence, 2 vols 8vu. His 
death took place in 1 >85.— Buz. Univ. 

GRLATRAKIS (Variniint) a native of 
Apane near Waterfordin Ireland born 1628 
Ile wassent to England for cducation in his 
youth, and on his return held an official situa- 
tion in Cork, for which county he was in the 
commission of the peace. [lis general cha- 
racter, and the testimony which his been 
boine to the simplicity of his manners and 
the uprightness of his morals, by Boyle and 
others, mduce an opinion that in the power 
which he pretended to possess of healing dis- 
ordcrs, by passing his hind over the part af- 
fected, he was rather himself imposcd upon 
by a diseased imagination, thin wilfully um- 
posing upon others. Phe celebrity he acquircd 
in his own country by his supposed miracu- 
Jous cures, induced him to come to London,, 
which he reached soon aftcr the Restoration , 
but althou Sh m some instances, aided perhaps 
by the enthusiasm of the patients, he suc- 
ceeded, yet the frequency of his failure soon 
lost him mis popularity His death took place 
in 1680, or, according to Harris, in 1082.— 
Harrw’s Hist. of Ineland. 

GRLAVES.  lhere were three brothers of 
this name, all eminent foi their learning and 
abihties, who flounshed during the first moiety 
of the seventeenth century. Jouwn, the elder 
aud most celebrated, was born at Colmore, 
Hants, in 1602, entercd at Bihol colle ze, 
Oxford, in 1617, and obtuned 1 teHowship at 
Merton college m 16°21 He now directed }: 
attention with great success to the Culiy ation 
of the scaacnces of mathematics and astronomy, 
as well as of the Orienttl lanzuiyes, and im 
1630 was choscn geomctical professor in 
Gresham colkige. kive years aftcr obt umng 
this appointment he left I nzland for the C on- 
tinent, and travelled thiough the Netherlands, 
France, and Italy. At Rome Imd Arundel 
offered lim a handsome allowance to attend 
him 1n a voyage to Greece, which he declined 
from a wish of penetrating mto kyypt. Arch 
bishop Laud hbcrally encouriged him in this 
design, which was discountenanced by the 
citizens of London, and commissioned him to 
pirchase for the Tambcth hbiary any rare 
manuscripts he might fall m wath in Ins travels. 
Accordingly, in the summer of 1637 Mr 
Greaves sct oft for Constantinople, where Lu- 
calis, the patnarch, to whom he was intro- 
duced by ou. ambassador, sir Peter Wyche, 
assisted him materially im making his collec- 
ion. On the violent death of his new fnend, 
prudence compelled bim to pursue his journey | 
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sooner than he nad proposed, and he rear hed 
Alexandna in the September of the followin Z 
year. He remained in Leypt uli the suc- 
ceeding April, when he returned to } ngland, 
and arrived in London 1n 1649, bringing with 
him a considerable number of gems, coins, 
medals, and MSS. The disturbances undcr 
which the kingdom laboured, soon threw con- 
siderable difficulties in the way of Ins pre- 
paring ns papers for-pubhcation. Asa zealous 
royalist he excited the suspicions of the par- 
hament, who deprived him of his professor- 
ship, which the king endeavoured to recom- 
pense, by presenting him with the Saviban 
professorship at Oaford. rom this situation 
however he was ejected by the same influence 
mn 1648, and retired to London, where he 
tmarned, and employed bimsclf for the re- 
mainder of his hfe in transliting his manu- 
scripts. His death tcokh place October 8, 
1692. While in I gypt be had made au accu- 
rate mensuration of the principal pyramids, the 
result of his observations on which stupen- 
dous piles, he gave to the world 1n 16 16, under 
the title of ‘* Pyramidographia,’ and the 
year followmg published a ‘* Dissertation on 
the Roman Foot and Denarius,’”’ deducing 
from these two a comparative view of the 
other weights and measures of antiquity. He 
had also the merit of proposing a plan for the 
reformation of the calendar, by omitting, for 
the forty yeus ensuins, the intercalary days ; 
it was not however adopted, through the pie- 
valence of the party to which he was opposed, 
thouph sanctioned by the privy council.— 
luomas, the sccond brother, held a fellow- 
ship in Corpus Christi college, Oxford, toge- 
ther with the rectory of Beneficld, Norfolk, 
and a stall at Peterborough. He was a good 
Onentahst, and published a treatise on the 
Arabic language, in one volume, 4to , as also 
some remarks on the Persian version of the 
Pentateuch ind of the Gospel.—k pwarp, the 
youngest of the three, attained considerable 
reputation as a physician, and was the author 
of a useful treatise on epidemic disorders, 
Aftcr the Restoration he was advanced toa 
baronetcy, and died in 1080 — Boz. Brit. 

GRLCOURL (Jean Barriste Jootpn 
Virtart p¥) a Fiench ecclesiastic, eminent 
as awit ind a poet born in 16083 at lours, m 
which city he afterwards obtaimed the benefice 
of St Martin. As the hvelincss of his parts 
Was at least equalled by the laxity of his 
morals, the restramts to which a residence on 
his preferment necessarily subjected him soon 
became intolerable, and he returned to Paris, 
where he had received his education, In this 
camtal he associated with most of the Icadung 
chuacters of his day, and wis a general fa- 
voulite in the fashionable cick s, especially 
with the marechal d’Lstrees He excelled in 
epigrams, tales, sonncts, &c. and of these a 
collectiod was made and published, in three 
ov tavo volumes, about twenty years after bia 
decease, which took place in 1743.—Bsg. 
Univ ° 

GRIN (Tonn) bishop of Tincoln, was 
boru at Beverley (02, a3 some assert, at Hull} 
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tm Yorkshire, 1706, and became a fellow of St 
.ohn’s college, Cambridge. The patronage of 
the Seymour family obtaaned for him in 1744 
the rectory of Borough Green near Newmar- 
ket, and his reputation as a theologian raised 
him four years afterwards to the divinity chair 
in the university, of which he still contimued a 
member. In 1750 he was elected master of 
Corpus Clinsti (Benet) college, and served 
his vicechancellorship m 1776. In the course 
of the same year the deanry of Lincoln was 
given him, and in 1764 he succeedtd Dr 
‘Thomas im that see, the valuable deanry of 
St Paul’s, London, bemg afterwards anne xed to 
10ini771. Ihe regius professor of divinity in 
the university of Cambnid,e 1s familiarly de no- 
minated ‘‘ Malleus Hereticorum ,”’ his having 
once filled the situation does not however ap- 
pear to have produced any intolerant opimions 
inthe mind of Dr. Green, masmuch as he 1s 
recorded to have been the only prelate who in 
1772 voted in the house of Lords for the bill 
in favour of dissenters from the establishment 

Of Ins writings the principal are—'* Lhe Aca- 
demic ,”’ a treatise “ On Rehgious J nthu- 
siasm ,”’ and a few sermons, together with some 
contributions to the “ Athenian letters.’ 
His death took place at Bath, Apul 29, 1779. 
—Gent. Mae. 

GRELN (Martnrw) 1n oitginal poet, born 
probably 1n London in 1696. Very little 1s 
known of Is early fe beyond the fact, that 
lus parents were dissenters of good repute, 
and that he obtamcd a place in the customs, 
which he discharged with diliazence and fidchty. 
His learmng also extended to a litle Latin, 
and the relijious austerity in which he was 
bred, produced ats frequent effect of outward 
comphance and internal sceptiasm, His con- 
versation abounded wrth wit of the most imof- 
fensive kind, and he was a man of great pro- 
bity and sweetness of disposition. Ile was 
subject to low spirits, which led to the com- 
position of his principal poem, ‘‘ Lhe Spleen,” 
which work implhes a practical philosophy, 
soberly Lpicurean, and i» otherwise a very 
original production. He was also author of 
‘* Lhe Grotto ,’’ ‘* Verses on Barclay’s Apo- 
logy ,”’ ‘* Ihe Seeker ,’”’ and some smaller 
pieces, none of which were published until ns 
death, which took place in 1737, at the early 
age of forty-five. An ornamented edition of 
the poems of Green was pubhshed, with 
some critical remarks by Dr Akin in 1796, 
12mo0.— Dodsley s Collection. Europ. Mag. for 
July 1785. 

GREIN or GREENE (Narnanrer) a ge- 
neral officer of the Amerncan United States 
during the war of independence. He was the 
son of a quaker, who was an anchor-smith at 
Warwick in Rhode Island, and was born 
about 1741. When young he displayed an 
aptitude for learning, and was particularly at- 
tracted by military history. Beimg nominated 
a member of the assembly of Rhode Island, 
he justified the confidence of his fe llow-citi- 
zens. Hostilities taking place, he relinquished 
the pacific principles of his sect, and, wath 
the command of five regiments levied in 
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Rhode Island, he marched to the rehef m 
Massachusets. In 1776 the congress appointed 
him major-general, and he distinguished him- 
self on many occasions. In December 17380 
he succeeded Gates in the command of the 
southern army in Carolina, ‘This was an 
arduous situation, and on the 7th of February, 
1781, he was defeated by lord Cornwallis, in 
an engagement near Guilford Court-house , 
and on the 27th of Apnil by Jord Rawdon near 
Camden. He soon however recovered his su- 
penority, and established jis fame asa mali- 
tary commander, by the victory which he 
gained after a hardly contestcd battle at Tu- 
taw Springs in Georvia, September 7th the 
same year. Grecn thon returned to Rhode 
Island, where his counsels were as useful to 
the states as his couraze had been in the held. 
He died June 19, 1766, much regretted for his 
pnvate worth as well as for lus public cha- 
racte1.— Bog. Univ. 

GREEN (luovwas) a native of Ipswich, 
born 1770. He was originally mtended for the 
bar, and received an education more especially 
directed to the study of the law , but the easi- 
ness Of Jus Circumstances, and a strong bias 
towards elecant htcrature, mduced him to de- 
cling pratisins in his profession, although the 
habit of decp research which he acquired 
While prosecuting Ins enquinesin that par- 
ticular dcpartmy nt of scicnce, proved highly 
beneficial to bis progress in his subsequent 
pursuits. Mr Green pubhshed ‘* Lhe Mac- 
thodian, a Poetical Oho,’ 1788, 12mo, ‘ An 
Lxamination into the leading Princuples of 
Godwin'’s Inquiry concerning Political Jus- 
lice,’’? 1798, 8vo, reprinted in 1799, and 
‘* Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Lite- 
rature,” 4to, 1810. His death took place 
January 6, 1625.—Gent. Mag. 

GRLEN (Vatentini ) an eminent mezzo- 
tintoengraver. Ife was bornin Warwickshire, 
and was intended by lus father for the profes- 
sion of the Jaw. Consultung his own inclina- 
tion, he left the office of an attorney im winch 
he had been placed, and became pupil to an 
obscure line engraver at Worcester. Je came 
to London m 176, and set himself to study 
mczzotinto engraving, in which he arrived at 
such excellence as to participate with Mac 
Ardell and Varlom the merit of having been 
the fist artists, and who gave consequence and 
variety to that mode of engraving. In 1789 
Mr Green undertook to engrave the pictures 
of the Dusseldorp gallery, and in 179 he 
pubhshed twenty-two prints from that collec- 
tion. ~The French mvasion of Bavaria pre- 
vented the prosecution of his plan. In 1767 
he was chosen a member of the incorporated 
society of artists of Great Britain, and in 1774 
one of the associate engravers of the Royal 
Academy. On the foundation of the Royal 
Institution he was appointed keeper. He died 
in 1813, aged seventy-four. He engraved 
many portraits after sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
historical subjects after West , besides other 
works. flis ment was not confined to his 
productions as an artist, since he published a 
‘Survey of the City of Worcester,” 1764, 
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Svo; a “ Review of the Pohte Arts in France, 
wonder Lous XIV, compared with their present 
State 1n England, 1783,” 4to, and ‘ Ihe 
History of the City of Worcester,” 1796, 2 
vols 4to. He also was the author of papers 
wn the Archvologia.—Bryan’s Dict. of Paant. 
and Tug. Fd. 

GREENE Mus. Doct. (Mavunricr) an emi- 
nent English musician, a native of London, in 
which city lis father, the rev ] homas Greene, 
held the living of St Olave, Old Jewry. He 
was a pupil of Brind, the organist of St Paul’s 
cathedral, and on the death of his old master, 
in 1718, succeeded him in his appointment, 
resigning for that purpose similar situations to 
which he had been previously appointed, m 
the churches of St Dunstan in the West, and 
St Andrew, Holborn. In 1726 he obtained 
the place at the Chapel Royal, vacant by the 
death of Dr Croft, as organist and composer 
to the king. And four years afterwards took 
the degree of Docto: of Music, at Cambridge, 
on bemg elected to the musical professorship 
in that university. He died in September 
17>. bequeathing his manuscripts to his fnend 
Dr Boyce, who completed and pubhshed the 
admirable collection which he had made of 
church services and anthems in score, now to 
be found im every cathedral. ‘to Dr Greene 
also, in conjunction with Festing, 1s owing 
that excellent institution, the chantable fund 
for the support of decayed musicians.— Buog. 
Dict. of Mus. 

GREENDE (Roserrt) an English author of 
the age of Elizabeth, not more distinguished 
for the bnilancy of his wit than notorious for 
his prostitution of it, and for the general pro- 
fugacy of ius hfe and manners. He was a 
native of Norwich, born in that city in 1960, 
and educated at St John’s college, Cambndge, 
which he afterwards quitted for Clare Hall, 
where he graduated in 1583. Soon after he 
went to the Continent, and took orders on his 
return, but gave great scandal by his subse- 
quent conduct, especially by the grossness and 
obscenity of his writings. Of these one only 
18 now comparatively known, ‘‘ A Groat’s 
worth of Wit bought with a Milhon of Re- 
pentance,’”” a new edition of which has ap 
peared within these two years. A surfct 
brought on by eating too freely of salted hermnys 
18 said to have been the occasion of his death, 
which took place in 1392. Previously to his 
decease he seems to have felt some remorse at 
the poverty, disgrace, and rae in which his 
conduct had involved himself and others, if the 
letter published by Cibber, as one addressed 
by him to his wife, be genuine.—Cudver’ 
Lives. 

GREGORY I (Port) deugnated also The 
Great. He was born at Rome, of a noble 
family, about 544, and having received an 
education suitable to his rank, he became a 
member of the Senate, and filled other em. 
ployments in the State. Italy was then sub 
ject to the emperors of the east, and Justin I] 
appointed him to the important post of prafec 
or governor of Rome, which, after having 
b sid at for some time with great reputation, he 
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' -esigned. ‘The dcath of Ins father put him in 
possession of vast property, which he expended 
m the foundation of monastenes and chantable 
institutions. Disgusted with the world, or 
affecting to be so, he took the monastic vows 
“umself, and became a member of one of his 
mn establishments. Hc was not sufferel to 
‘emain in retirement, bemg sent by Pope 
Pelagius II on an embassy to Constantinople, 
‘to apologize for an informality in the inaugura- 
‘10n of that pontiff, who rewarded the services 
bis envoy by making him papal secretary 
after his return to Rome. He had however 
gain sought a retreat in his convent, of which 
he was chosen abbot, when, on the death of 
Pope Pelagius, in 990, he was chosen his 
successor, by the general suffiage of the 
senate, clergy, and people. After a strenuous 
md apparently smcere opposition on his part, 
aregory was seated in the pontifical chair. 
‘The remaimng events of Ins hfe belong to the 
general history of the age m which he reigned, 
and the most important can be but shihtly 
noticed at present. He displayed great zeal 
for the conversion of heretics, the advancement 
of monarchism, and the mngid enforcement of 
celibacy among the clergy. His contest for 
ecclesiastical superiority with John, patrarch 
of Constantinople, laid the foundation of the 
schism between the Greek and Latun churches, 
which has subsisted to the present day, and 
though he experienced a temporary defeat 
under the government of the emperor Maun- 
ti 13, he ultimately succeeded, by flattermg the 
usurper Phocas, 1n_ his object of obtaimng the 
“ullcst recognition from the ampenial court of 
us eaclusive nght to the title of oecumenical 
or universal bishop. The conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons to Chnistiamty was one of 
the projects of Gregory the Great, honourable 
to his zeal and ahihties. [See St Aucusriv 
11] He died in March, 604. The works 
ascribed to this pope are very numerous, and 
have bcen frequently pubhshed. »« The most 
complete edition 19 that of the Benedictines of 
St Maur, Pans, 170), 4 vols, foho, under the 
superintendence of father Denis de St Martha, 
who in 1697 published a Life of St Gregory 
the Great. His ge ume wnitings consist of a 
treatise on the Pastoral Duty, Letters, Scmp- 
ture Commentaries, &c. J bey exiwbit a cun- 
ous mixture of good sense, worldly wisdom, 
rehgious zeal, bigotry, and superstition.— 
Platina. Morert.  Ackin’s Gen, Brog. 

GREGORY VII (Pore) a native of Soano, 
in luscany, of low parentage, whose proper 
name was fiildehand, by which he 1s fre- 
quently designated in history. He received a 
cle1ical education, and after having passed 
through some infenor digmities he succeeded 
Alexander II, m 1703, as bishop of Rome 
His pontificate 1s memorable for the hostile 
contest which he camed on with the German 
emperor Henry JV on the subject of investi- 
tures, or the nght of the pope to dispose of all 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other ecclesi- 
astical benefices throughout Chnstendom. In 
this struggle for power he was at first very 
successful. Ihe emperor having resisted 
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papal claim, Gregory issued against him a 
sentence of excommunication, excuted the 
piinces of Germany to rebellion, and reduced 
Henry to such extremities that he was induced 
to visit the pope at Canosa, in Italy, and 
submit to the most degrading terms, 1n order 
to procure conditional absolution. The em- 
peroi repented of his weakness, and after over- 
coming Rodolph, duke of Suabia, whe had been 
his rival for the imperial crown, he turned his 
arms against Gregory, and set up agamst him 
as anti pope Guibert, archbishop of Ravenna, 
who took the title of Clement III. Fortune 
for a time favoured his arms, and marching 
into Italy he made himself master of Rome in 
1084. Pope Gregory retired to the castle of 
St Angelo, where he was besieged by the 
imperialists, and must have fallen into their 
power, but for the valour of Robert 
Guiscard, the Norman, whom he had engaged 
in his interest, and made duke of Apulia. 
Rescued by that chif, he tuok refuge under 
lis protection, at Salerno, where he dicd in 
103>  Ihis pontiff may be considercd as 
the founder of the vast temporal power which 
the popes for several centunes exercised over 
almost every part of Turope. By the claim 
of investituies, withdrawing ecclesinstics from 
the jurisdiction of seculai couits of law, and 
professing the right of di posing princes and 
absolving subjects from their allegiance, he 
estiblished im every Cathohe kingdom an 
imperium in amperio, which rendered weak 
sovereigns vassals of the Romuish See, and 
often shook the authority of the wisest and 
most powerful It ou ht not to be omitted 
that Gregory, 1n the early part of his pontifi- 
cate, animated by the lamentations of the 
Asiatic Christians, formed the design of con- 
ducting 1n person a crusade to Palestine , but 
his disputes with Henry 1V prevented the 
execution of his project. The personal cha- 
racter of this pope has been blackened by 
charges of incontinence and sorcery. It will 
easily be beheved in the present a,e that the 
latter accusation has ori inated from the mah 
cious invention of the partizans of lis imperial 
antagonist , and it may be charitably concluded 
that the formcr had no better foundation.— 
Naudé Apol. pour les gr. Hor mes soupconnez de 
Magie. Platina. Dupre 4tlin’s G. Booz. 
GREGORY XITI (Pori) whose secular 
name wis Hugo Buoncompagno, was born at 
Bologna, in 1902. He studied civil and canon 
law, 1n which he made great proficiency when 
young, and at the age of twenty-eight he was 
made judge of the court of commerce at Bo 
logna. Removing to Rome, he rose after 
various employments to be a cardinal, and was 
sent legate into Spain, by Paul IV. On the 
death of Paus V in 1972 he was elected to the 
papal chair. ‘lhe reformation of the calendar, 
which was effected through his patronage, am 
1982, was the event which most favourably 
distinguished his pontihcate. Lhe want of 
correspondence between the solar and common 
year having introduced great irre: ularities into 
the computation of time, particulirly with re- 
gard to ascertaiming the time of Laster and 
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other moveable feasts of the church, it was 
| proposed to correct sucl. anomalies by leaving 
out ten days in the reckoning of time for the 
current year, with other neccssary re; ulations 
as to the recurrence of future leap years ; 
whence the distinction of the old 71d new 
style, in dates anterior to the year 17 52, when 
the new style, or Gregorian calendar was 
adopted in Great Britain, as it had previously 
been in the Catholic countnes of 1 urope. 
Among the medals struck by pope Gicgory 
XITI 1s one which, to luis infinite disgrace, was 
desizned to commemorate the massacre of 
Huguenots in France, on St Bartholomew’s 
day, 1572, of which he otherwise expressed 
his approbation. He died in 108» ‘The 
labours of this pope as a canonist require some 
note, He was employed, when cardial, 
among various learned men in preparmg an 
edition of the famous Decretal of Gratian, or 
epitome of canon law drawn from the decrees 
of councils, the Ictters of pontiffs, and the 
Wiitings of ancient doctors, and the work was 
completed and published under his auspices m 
1580, 4 vols. foho. <AtkinsGen Bug. But 
ler’s Hore. Juridica Subseciva. 

GRLGORY, bishop of Neocezsaria, in the 
thid century, called Thaumaturgus, or the 
Wondcr worker, on account of the miracles 
which he 1 supposed to have performed. Ile 
was boin at Neocasaria, in Pontus, of gentile 
parents, who were persons of fortune and 
respectability. He lost huis father at the age 
of fourtecn, and after receiving a learned edu- 
cation, he accompamed his sister and her hus- 
band to Capana, in Palestine, where he be- 
came the pupil of the celebrated Ongen, who 
had opened a school of philosophy in that city. 
Under him he studied logic, physics, geometry, 
astionomy, and ethics, and was converted to 
Chnistiamty. He appears also to have spent 
some time at Berytusin the study of law, and 
about 239 he returned to his native place, 
having taken leave of Ongen, after he had 
pronounced before a numerous auditory an 
oration in his praise, which Dupin styles one 
of the finest rhetorical compositions of all anti- 
quity. <A letter of exhortation from his tutor 
induced him to take on himself the office of a 
Christian pastor at Neocvsaria, and he was 
accordingly ordered bishop of that city about 
the year 245, Lhe church flourished under 
his care till the Decian persecution, i 250, 
when he thought it prudent to retrre from the 
threatened danger. When the storm was 
blown over he resumed his station, and it 1s 
said converted almost all the Neocwsarians to 
Chnstianity. He was present at the first 
council of Antioch, when the heresy of Paul 
of Samosata was the object of enquiry, and he 
concurred in the lenient measure ad >pted_ to- 
wards that prelate. Gregory dicd soon after, 
in 265. Ilis woiks, besides the Panegyric on 
Ongen, comprise ‘* A Paraphrase on the 
Ecclesiastes,’ and a ‘* Canonical I pistle.’ 
They were published together at Pans, 1626, 
foho.—Fabriew Bibl. Grac. Lardner’s Credt- 
bility. Arkin’s G. Buz. 

GREGORY NAZIANZEN (Sr) a cele- 
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brated divine of the Chnstian church in the 
fourth century. Hie was born near the uty of 
Nazianzum, in Cappadocia, of which his father 
was bishop. He received a liberal education 
at home, and then went for improvement 
to Casana, m Palestme, Alexandna, and 
Athens, at which list place he became ac- 
guainted with Julian, subsequently emperor, 
and with Basil, both students hke himself, 
and with the latter he formed an intimite 
friendship. 
baptized when about thnty ycars old, and 
afterwards joining his friend Basil, in a retreat 
among the mountains of Pontus, he adopted 
the austerities of the monastic, o1 rather ascetic 
profession. Dung the period of lis retire - 
ment, Juhan having ascended the throne, the 
Chiistians were subjected to vanous petty 
persecutions, among which was a prohibition 
from using in then schools the works of the 
he athen classics This aliiberal edict gave 
Gregory an opportumty for displaying Jns 
talents m the composition of beautiful poems, 
in various kinds of verse, on moral and re liztous 
Subjects. After having made several visits to 
lus natave place, he at length became assessor 
to Ins father an the bishopric, and after the 
death of the old prelate in 072 he retired into 
a monastery at Seleucia. He was subsequently 
invited to Constantinople to oppose the Arians, 
who were then very powerful in that metropolis. 
On his arrival Gregory found them 1n posses 

sion of all the churches, and he consequently 
commenced preaching in a private house where 
he lodzed. Lhe influence of bis zeal, learning, 
and eloquence, procured him a multitude of 
hearers, and attracted the animosity of the 
dominant party. Huis prudence and persever- 
ance however overcame all obstacles, and at 
length he was chosen by the orthodox, bishop 
of Constantinople. He was scarcely seated on 
the episcopal throne, when his tranquility was 
disturbed by a schism in his own church, occa- 
sioned by the attempts of Maximus, a cynic 
philosopher, whom he had baptized, to sup- 
plant him in the sce. Supported by the em- 
peror Ihbcodosius, he defeated his opponent, 
and his election was confirmed im the council 
of Constantinople, held in 381. The difficul 

ties of Ins situation however induced him 
shortly after to 1eszn it, when he retired to 
his paternal estate at Nazianzum, and there 
lived in seclusion till $89, the period of his 
decease. Greyory was not only a man of piety, 
learnu ., and talent, but also im other respects 
an estimable character, displaying on most 
occasions more moderation and liberality than 
Was usual among the divines of his age. His 
Invectives against the emperor Julian, whuach 
seem to have been dictated by personal ani- 
mosity, must however be considered as de- 
ducting in some measure from this eulogy , 
and his zeal for the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trimty was more conspicuous than lis chanty, 
when he excited the enmity of his successor 
Nectarius against the Apollinarsts. The 
writings of this Christian father are remark- 
able for eloquence and purity of style, nearly 
approaching iu excellence to the compositions 
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of the ancient Greck orators, especially Iso- 
cratcs. ths works consist of discourses or 
sermons, letters and poems, of which the best 
collective edition is that publhshed by krederic 
Morel, Gr. et at. Paris, 1609, 2 vols. folio. 
—Labriew Bibl. Grace Morert Arkin’s Gen. 
Bug 

GREGORY of Nyssa, (S1) Gregorius 
Nyssenus, an eminent Christian divine of the 
fourth century, younger brother of St Pasil, 
the fnend of Navsianzen. He was born in 
Cappadocia, and after being hberally educated, 
he became a professor of rhetornc and legal 
advocate. He attained great emmence in those 
pursuits, which he was persuaded to relinquish 
for ecclesiastical studies , and having taken 
orders in the church, he distinguished himself 
as much in the pulpit as he had previously done 
atthe bar. About 072 he was ordained bishop 
of Nyssi, in ( apprdocia, by his brother Baal. 
The zcal which he displayed in this post, 
against the Arians excited the resentment of 
the emporor Valens, who belon ed to that 
sect, an Gregory was consequently banished 
from his see and otherwise ill-treated. After 
the death of his persecutor in 378 he wis re- 
called Ly Gritiin and restored to his bencfice. 
In 981 he was present it the council of Con- 
stantinopk, when he was ippointed to draw 
up the fimous confession of faith termed the 
Niccne Criced, designed as an cxplanation of 
the deasion of the counal of Nice. In 383 
he attended another council at Constantinople , 
and in 389 he was appoimted to dchlver a 
funcral orition for the empress Flaccilla, as he 
had before done for he: daughter the prmcess 
Pulchena. IJhe time of his death 18 not 
exactly known, though some writers state it to 
have taken place m 396. He had married 
early in hfe, and continued to hve with hus 
wife after his advancement to the episcopal 
office. His works, consisting of commentaries 
on parts of scripture, scrmons, and funeral 
orations, lives, letters, &c. were published at 
Paris in 1619, 2 vols. folio, to which was 
added an appendix in 1018.—lJlaicu Bibl. 
Gr. Jortin’s becks. Hist. Atkin’s G. Bug. 

GREGORY (Grorce Frorrxcr) com- 
monly styled Giegory of ours, an early Gallic 
historian and divine. He was born of allus- 
trious parentage m Auvergne, in 244, and was 
educated under his uncle Gallus, bishop of 
Clermont, and his successor Avitus. After 
finishing his studies he was ordamed a deacon, 
and acquired celebrity as a preacher. In 973 
he was chosen bishop of Tours, and he dis- 
charged the duties of his office with zeal and 
faithfulness. In 78 he was present at the 
council of Pais, and he was subsequently 
employed as an ambassador by Gontran, king 
of the Burgundiau Franks, and by ns nephew, 
Cinldebert I], king of Austrana. He made a 
pugnmage to Rome in 994, and dicd there, or 
after lus i1eturn to his diocese, in 99> His 
“ History of the kranks, m len Books,” 15 
much esteemed, notwithstanding 1s defects, as 
a repository of original inform ition. He also 
wrote legendary “ Lives of the Saints,’ and 
other works, publishe 1 to,cthe: Ly father 
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Ruinart, Paris, 1699, folio—Vossrus de Hist. 
Lat. Dumn. Morert. 

GREGORY (James) a mathematician and 
philosopher, celebrated as the inventor of the 
reflecting telescope. His father was a mi 
nister of the kirk of Scotland, and he was 
@rn at Aberdeen in 1638. He receited his 
education at the Marischal college, and after 
going through the usual course of academic 
studies he made himself acquainted with 
the works of Gahleo, Kepler, Des Cartes, &c. 
The fruit of his application appeared im a 
treatise which he published in 1663, entitled 
«« Optica Promota, seu abdita Radiorum re- 


flexorum et refractorum Mysteria, Geometrice 
Ihis book unfolded the idea 


enucleata,”’ 4to. 
of the telescope, which bears his name , and 
in 1664 he visited London for the purpose of 
perfecting the mechanical construction of the 
instrument. Disappointed for the present by 
the difficulty of getting a speculum ground and 
polished of a proper hgure, he suspended his 
design, and set off on a tour to Italy. He 
stayed some time at Padua, whose university 
was then famed for mathematical science. 
There he published in 1607 a treatise on the 
Quadrature of the Circle and Hyperbola, which 
added to his reputation, and which he reprinted 
at Venice in 16608, with some additions. On 
his return to Fngland he was choscn a fellow 
of the Royal Society, whose transactions he 
enriched by some valuable papers. Ths trea- 
tise on the Quadrature of the Circle volved 


him in a controversy with Huygens, which he. 
managed with rathertoomuch asperity 1n1672_ 


he pubhshed a small tra t, entitled ‘‘ The great 
and new art of Weighing Vanity,”’ under the 
pseudonym of M. Patrick Mathers, which 
was a satire on Professor Sinclair, of Glasgow, 
who had written against Boyle. Some ani- 
madveisions of sir lsaac Newton, on the con- 
struction of the telescope, invented by Gregory, 
produced a controversy between those two 
gieat men, which for the honour of science was 
conducted with an exemplary degree of amenity 
and good faith. Previously to this occurrence 
he had been chosen professor of mathematics 
in the university of St Andrews, and during 
his residence there, nm 1669, he marned the 
daughter of George Jameson, the painter, who 
1s styled by Walpole, the Scottish Vandyck. 
In 1674 he was invited to hill the mathematical 
chair at Edinburgh, whither he removed , but 
held the situation only a short time, for in 
October, 1675, winle engaged in pointing out 
to some of his pupils the satellites of Jupiter, 
he was suddenly struck with total blindness, 
and died a few days after, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his age. Asa discoverer of mathe- 
matical truths, Gregory has had few equals , 
and, exclusive of Newton, he may be consi- 
dered as the greatest philosopher of lus age.— 
Bug. Brit. Martin’s Big. Philos. Arkin’s GC. 
Bwgs 

GRIGORY (Davip) nephew of the pre- 
ceding, and the heir of his splendid talents 
and emulator of his fame. Huis father, David 
Gregory, a gentleman of Kinnairdie, was a 
man of ability, and fond of mechanical pur- 
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suits. The subject of this article was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh, where he took the degree 
of MA. and in 1681 he was elected professor 
of mathematics m that university, and the 
same year he published a mathematical trea 

use from his uncle’s papers, with important 
additions of his own. He has the ment of 
having first introduced into the schools the 
Newtonian philosophy by his professorial lec- 
tures. He continued to fill his post with in- 
creaaing reputation till 1691, when he visited 
London, with the view to make interest for the 
Savilian professorship of astronomy at Oxford, 
on the expected resignation of Dr Ldward Ber- 
nard. [hat event taking place, he was chosen to 
the vacant chair, thouzh he had the celebrated 
Halley for his competitor, a circumstance 
which laid the foundation of a friendly imti- 
macy between these mathematians. Gregory 
also formed a personal acquaintance with sir 
Isaac Newton and Flamstead, and he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Souety. In 
1695 he published at Oxford ‘* € atoptnice et 
Dioptnca Spherica Llementa,” 8vo , in which 
he considers those branchcs of optics cluefly 
as respects the construction of telescopes, par- 
tacularly those of his uncle and sir Isaac New- 
ton. In 1697 he gave the first demonstration 
of the properties of the Catenanan Cuive, 
and in 1702 appeared his most celebrated pro- 
duction ‘‘ Astronomie physice et geometric 
Elementa,” foho Ihe object of this work is 
to explain Newton s geometry of centripetal 
forces, as far as his discoveries are founded on 
it, and to exhibit in a more familar form the 
astronomical part of the Principia, In 1703 
he published an edition of the books of Cuclid, 
in Greek and Latm, and he afterwards en- 
gaged with Dr Halley in editing the ‘* Conics’’ 
of Apollomus, and being taken Ul winle thus 
employed, he retred to Maidenhead in Berk 

shire, where he died October 10,1710. He 
pubhshed mathematical papers in the Philo- 
sophical fransactions, and left some treatises 
in manuscript, part of which were subse- 
quently given to the public.—Hutton’s Mat. 
Dict. Athin’s G. Brog. 

GREGORY (GLorcer) a clergyman of the 
church of Fngland and writer on general hte- 
raturee He was descended from a Scottish 
family, but was born im Ireland, where his 
father was prebendary of Ferns. On the 
death of that parcnt, when he was twelve 
years old, his mother removed to Liverpool, 
and he 18 said to have spent some years 1n a 
counting-house at that commercial sea-port. 
He however studied at Edinburgh, where he 
applied himself chiefly to mathematics and 
philosophy. Having taken orders, he obtained 
a curacy at Liverpool! in 1778, when he pub- 
lished 1n a penodical work some essays against 
the slave trade. In1782 he removed to Lon- 
don, and became curate of Cmnpplegate , but 
resigned huis office in 1785, on being elected 
morming preacher at the same place, and he 
also officiated at the Asylum and elsewhere. 
At this time he made himself known by the 
publicabon of a volume of essays, historical 
and moral, This was followed 1n 1789 by hus 


translation of bishop Lowth’s Lectures on the 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews; after which 
appeared the Life of Chatterton, reprinted in 
the Biographia Britannica , his Church His- 
tory, 2 vols. 8vo , a new translation of Tele- 
machus, and the Economy of Nature, 3 vols. 
8vo. In 1804, through the interest of lord 
Sidmouth, whose admumaustration he had de- 
fended, he was presented to the lhving of 
Westham in Essex, and he had previously ob- 
tained a small prebend in St Paul’s cathedral, 
which he resigned, on being preferred to the 
rectory of Stapleford in Hertfordshire. In his 
retirement at Westham he superimtended the 
publication of a dictionary of arts and sciences, 
2 vols. 4to; the labour of compiling which 
however, 18 said to have fallen to the share of 
the industrious Mr Jeremiah Joyce. His last 
literary undertaking was, preparing for the press 
‘** Letters on Literature and Iaste,’’ published 
after his death, which took place at Westham, 
March 12, 1808, 1n the fifty-fourth year of his 
age.— Month. Mag. vol. xxv. 

GREGORY, MD. (James) professor of 
physic in the university of Ldinburgh, and a 
fellow of the Royal Society, born at Aberdeen, 
1753. He was the author of various works on 
literary and scientific subjects, as well as on 
those connected with his profession. Among 
them are—a dissertation ‘‘ De morbis ceeli mu- 
tatione medendis,”’ 8vo, 1774, ‘*‘ Conspectus 
Medicinzw theoretice,’ 1780, 2 vols 8vo, 
which went through four editions , ‘* Philoso- 
phical and Literary ssays,’’ 1792, 2 vols. 
@vo , ‘* Memonal presented to the Man igers 
ot the Royal lntrmary of Ldinburgh,”’ 4to, 
1800, ** Cullen’s first Lines of the Practice 
of Physic, with Notes,’ 2 vole. 8vo. ILhis 
latter work went through seven editions. Ile 
also published a paper in the Iransactions o: 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on the theory 
of the moods of serbs. Dr Gregory died Apri 
2, 1821 —<Ann. Bug. 

GREGORY (Jonv) a physician and wiite: 
on miscellaneous literature, who was a native 
of Aberdeen, where his father was professor o! 
medicine at hing’s college. After studying in 
that seminary he removed in 1742 to ans 
burgh, and afterwards to Leyden. Having 
had the degree of MD. sent him from Abei- 
deen in 1745, he returned thither, and ob- 
tuned the professorship of philosophy. He 
resigned this post in 1749 to devote himsel® 
B»lely to medical pursuits. In 1752 he mar. 
tied the daughter of lord Forhes, and twe 
years after he settled in London, and was 
chosen FRS. On the death of his brother he 
succeeded in 17 >> to the medical chair al 
King’s college. His professional and hterary 
reputation now became extended, and in 1764 
he published an ingemious tract, entitled « A 
Comparative View of the State and Facultie: 
of Man with those of the Animal World.’ 
‘Lue same year he removed to Edinburgh, anc 
in 1766 was elected professor of the practice 
of physic. Lhe course of lectures wlich he 
ashvered in this capacity, formed the basis of 
hw treatise “ On the Duties and Offices of a 


Physcian, and on the Method of prosecutung 
Broe. Dicr.—Vol. II, 
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Enquiries in Philosophy,” 1769; and of his 
“« Elements of the Practice of Physic,”’ 1772 
He died February 9, 1773, aged forty-eighe, 
leaving for the press ‘‘ A Father’s Legacy te 
his Daughters,’’ a piece generally known and 
deservedly admired.-—Azrkin’s G. Boog. 
GRESHAM (sir Tuomas) a merchant of 
London, the son of sir Richard Gresham, also 
merchant and lord mayor of London, was 
born in 1519, and was educated at Gonvile- 
hall m Cambndge. He wasthen bound ap- 
prentice to his uncle, sir John Gresham, and 
in 1543 he was admitted into the Mercers’ 
Company. His father was agent of the king’s 
money affairs at Autwerp, and in this situation 
Lhomas expected to succeed him, but he was 
disappointed. Flowever, the person who was 
preferred to him having brought them intoa 
bad condition, Gresham was sent over in 1552, 
during the minority of Edward VI, to retrieve 
them. He acquitted himself so well, that in 
two years he paid off a heavy loan, and raised 
the king’s credit considerably. On the ac~ 
cession of Ehzabeth he was deprived of his 
office, but 1t was soon restored to him, with 
that of queen’s merchant, and he was also 
knighted In 1564, losing his only son, to 
divert his gnef he turned his attention to public 
undertakings, and persuading the city to pur- 
chase a piece of ground fit for the purpose, in 
1966 he planned and erected a burse or ex 
change for the merchants of London, in 1mi- 
tation of that of Antwerp. In 1070 queen 
Ehzabeth entered the city mn procession, and 
visiting the new building she solemnly pro~ 
claimed it the Royal xchange, which name 
its successor since the fire of London still con- 
tinues to bear. Ihe troubles in the Low Coune 
tiles interrupting the loans from Antwerp to 
the crown, sir Ihomas advised the minister, 
Cecil to apply to the merchants of London, 
and though they at firstrefused, by his influence 
he induced the monied men to jon 1n a small 
loan, which was the commencement of the 
great advances since made from the same 
body. Sir Thomas next determined to found 
a college in London, and this he carried into 
effect, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
university of Cambridge, which endeavoured 
to prevent the establishment of a rival institu- 
tion. He devised by will his house in Bishopse 
gate-street, for the purpose of being converted 
into habitations and lecture-rooms for seven 
professors or lecturers on the seven hberal 
sciences, who were to receive a salary out of 
the revenues of the Royal Exchange. Gres- 
ham-college has since been converted into the 
modem general excise-office , but the places 
are still continued, wath a double salary for the 
loss of the apartments, and the lectures are 
now given in the Royal Exchange. Suir [ho- 
mas expended a great sum upon lus villa of 
Osterly-park near Brentford , and among his 
other edifices were corn, ol, and paper mills 
upon the stream of the Brent. He died sud- 
denly in 1979, at the age of sixty —Buog. Brit. 
GRESSEL (Joan Barrisx Lovutrs) an ele- 
gant French poet, was 7at Amiens m 
1709, He entered atthe age of sixteen among 
*@ 
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the jesuits, and from that retreat surprised tne 
public by the production of poems, exlubiting 
all the ease and delicate pleasantry of a man 
of the world. These weie his admurable 
tale of “* Ver Vert,” and pleasing epistles of 
‘© La Chartreuse,’ ‘* Les Ombres, ’ and others. 
The reputation which he obtamed by these 
productions, induced him to quit the society 
an his twenty sixth year, and settle in Paris, 
He then tried his powers 11 dramatic compo- 
sition, and by his ‘‘ Méchant, ’ represented in 
1747, obtained great reputaton. In 1748 he 
was admitted a member of the French Aca~- 
dcmy, but his early education scems to have 
always left a secret impression in his mind 
ayainst the itrical representations, and he soon 
after solemnly renounced the stage and retired 
to Amiens, where he married a lady of good 
fortun®, and lived in a manner which ensured 
general respect On the accession of Louis 
XVI he revisited Paris, and reccived from the 
court letters of nobility, the order of St Mi- 
chael, and the appoimtment of histonographer 
of the order of St Iazare He died of an 
abscess in the breast 1m 1777. The poetical 
fame of Gresset is principally founded cn his 
‘* Chartreuse,” ‘‘ Ver Vert,” and ‘* Le Me- 
chant ,”’ the first characterised by it» philoso 
phical frecdom the second by its ingenious 
pleasantry, and the third by accuracy of por 
trature and bcauty of versification.—L/  e de 
Gresset Nouv Dict. Hist. 

GRETRY (Anpre Crnestre Mopisir) 
the son of a music master of licge, where 
he was born in 1741 =A strong: predilec 
tuon for the scicnce which his fithe: professed, 
developed itself at a very eatly aze, and 
he astonished all the membeis of the chon of 
St Denis, in winch he had been placed, by the 
prececity of his talents and thc sweetness of 
his voice. He soon aftcr had the idvantige of 
Moreau s instructions, whose only dithculty 
was in repressing the effervescence of his ge 
mus. In 17 9 he walked to Rome, where he 
completed his studies, and finally scttled at 
Pans in 1768 Were he produced nearly thirty 
comic operas, all of which were atte: «cd wath 
the most unqualified success, md tno of 
them, ‘* Zemire et Azor’’ and ‘* Richud C aur 
de Lion,’’ have been translated and biought 
outin London, where they were most favoura 
bly recerved. Yhe taste of the Pasisians, and 
the necessity of conforming to it in a celtuin 
degree, did much towards co1rupting that of: 
Gretry, winle his compositions, on the other 
hand, were almost equally efficacious in re- 
forming thens. Dumng the Revolution he 
embraced the popular princinics, both in po- 
htics and religion, as is evinced by a treatise 
which he published, ‘“‘ De Ja Verité, ce que 
nous flimes, ce que nous sommes, ce que nous 
devons etre.’”’ He died in 1815 at Montmo- 
rencv —Buog. Dict of Musie. 

GREVILLE (Tux) lord Brooke, an ac- 
comphshed courtier and ingenious woiter, and 
@ yreat encourager of learning and learned 
men. He was descended of the ancient fami- 
hes of Neville, Beauchamp, and Willoughby, 
and was Lorn in 1544 at Beauchamp Court, 
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Warwickshire, the family seat, then in the 
possession of his father, sir Fulk Greville. 
He went from Shrewsbury grammar-school to 
Trimty college, Cambridge, which univers.ty 
he afterwards quitted for Oxford, and having 
made the grand tour, presented himself at 
court, where he soon rose high in the favour 
of Elizabeth, as well by bis hterary talents as 
by his skill m kmghtly accomphshments. 
From her hand he received the honour of 
knighthood and the valuable appomtment of 
clerk of the signet in Wales, and at the caio- 
nation of her successor was admitted to the 
order of the Bath. James also presented hnn 
with Warwick castle, and would in all pro 
babihty have farther distinguished him b 
his favour, had not the jealousy of Cecil tiken 
alarm, which induced Greville to retire from 
public hfe, tall the death of that statesman re- 
stored him to the court. He now rose rapidly, 
fillang in quick succession the posts of under- 
treasure: and chancello: of the exchequer, and 
in 16¢0 obtained a barony. Under Charles I he 
continued to enjoy the roy al countenance till the 
30th of September, 1628, when conversing 
with an old scrvant of the family, one Ralph 
Heywood, respecting certain dispositions which 
he had mide by Ins wal, the latter consite1ing 
his Ic, icy dispropo tioned to his se1vices, re 
pled to him with great insolence, and on his 
tuiming from him, took the opportumty to stab 
him im the back, of which wound he expued 
unmediitcly, the a95 sein inst intly Committing 
suicide with the samc weapon. [his melan- 
choly termination of 1 valual le hfe tooh place 
at Ins residence, Drooke house, Holborn, 
whch then occupied the ground between the 
sit of Furnivals mn and G1iiy’s inn Iime, 
T ord Biooke wis the founder of im histoucal 
lecture it Cambiid.c, ind enjoyed the frend 
slup of su Jdnhp Sidney, C amdcn, Spenser, 
Jonson, Shakspeare, Specd, Davenant, and 
most of the n ister spirits of the aoe an which 
he hved the bent of his own genus evi- 
dently Iced him to the study of poetry and his- 
tory An octavo volume of Jas miscellaneous 
Wiltings was printed in 1670, and there 1s also 
extant a life of his friend Sidney, by his hand. 
Ihe envy of Cecil who denicd lim access to 
the necessary records, prev ented his carrying 
into execution an intention he had formed of 
writing a history of the wars of the Roses.— 
Bi g. Brit. 

GRI Y (lady Jane) a young and accom- 
phshed female of royal descent, whose disas- 
trous fate, as the victim of an onpasoee’ 
relative’s ambitious projects, has created an 
eatiaordinary interest 1n her favour, and thrown 
an air of romance over her story. She was 
the daughter of Henry Grey, marquis of 
Doisct, afterwards duke of Suffolk, by the 
lady Frances, daughter of Charles Brandon 
duke of Suffolk, and Mary, younger sister of 
Henry VIII, m whose reign lady Jane was 
born, according to the common account, 10 
1587. the place of her nitivity was Brad- 
gate hall, a seat belonging to her father in 
Leiceste:shire. She seems to have displayed 
nacommon precocity of talent , and to the uaua 
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accomplishments of females, she added an ac- 
quaintance with the learned languages, as well 
as French and Italian. The famous Roger 
Ascham has related, that on making a visit to 
Biadgate hall, where she resided, he found 
lady Jane, then a girl of fourteen, engaged in 
perusing Plato’s Dialogue on the Immortality 
of the Soul, im the omginal Greek, while the 
rest of the family were amusing themselves 
with hunting in the park. She owed her 
early proficiency im literature in some measure 
to the assiduity and indulgent discipline of her 
learned tutor, Aylmer, afterwards bishop of 
London , and from him she probably :mbibed 
a strong attachment to the principles of pro- 
testautisom. Ihe Oriental as well as the clas- 
sical languages are said to have been familar 
to her, and she 13 represented as having been 
altopether a young person of uncommon ge- 
mus and acquiremenuts. But the latter are 
Jess singula: than might be supposed hy those 
who do not take into account the geneal taste 
for the cultivatuon of Greek and Roman lore, 
which prevailed among both sexes for some 
tame after the revival of lterature in Furope 

lady Jane Grey was a clever woman, but not 
a prodigy , and Mrs Roper, the interesting 
daughter of sir Thomas More, with lady Bur 

leagh and her learned sisters may be adduced as 
rivals in erudition of the subject of this arucle 

‘The ltcrary accomplishments of this unfortu 

nate lady however, had they been as pecuhar as 
they were meritorious, would have done much 
Jess honour to he: memory than thit spit of 
sedite, ind almost stoical philosophy, with | 
which she encountered the anmiulation of her 
prospects of sovereignty, and the dis.race and 
1uin of the dearest object of her affections 

Ihe tale of her elevation and catastrophe has 
been often related, 1n verse and prose, and has 
furmshed a subject for dramatic composition. 
Ihe most mateial cncumstances are her mai 

riige with lord Guilford Dudley, fourth son of 
the duke of Northumberland in May 100, 
which, though 1t originated in the ambitious 
projects of her intriguing and unprincipled 
father in Jaw, was yet a union of affection 

Ihe duke 5 plan was, to reign in the name 
of his nea: relation, m whose fivour he 
persuaded hing Edward VI, on his death bed, 
to settle the succession to the crown. On the 
decease of the king soon after, lady Jane had 
the good sense to 1cfuse the proffered diadem, 
but unfortunately she afterwards consented to 
accept it, being imfluenced by the importuni 

ties of her husband. ler pageant reign had 
lasted but nine days when Mary, the late 
hing’s elder sister, was acknowledged queen, 
and Jane exchanged athrone for a prison. 
She and her husband were arraigned, con- 
victed of treason, ana sentenced to death, 
but their doom was suspended, and they might 
perhaps have been allowed to expiate their 
imprudence by a temporary confinement, but 
for the ill-advised imsurrection under sir Pho- 
mas Wyat, in which the duke of Suffolk, lady 
Jane’s t ther, was weak enough to participate. 
Ihe suppression of this rebellion was followed 
by the execution of lady Jane Grey and her hus- 
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band. Mary piously suspended the execution of 
her cousin three days, to afford tame for her con 
version to the cathohe faith , but the queen’s 
charitable purpose was defeated bythe constancy 
of lady Jane, who defended her opinions against 
the arguments of the Romish divines sent to 
reason with her, and prepared herself with 
firmness for her approaching fate. She was 
beheaded on Iower-haill, February 12, 1554, her 
husband having previously suffered the same 
day. A book, entitled ‘‘ [he precious Re- 
mains of Lady Jane Grey,’’ 4to, was pub. 
lished directly after her execution , and letters 
and other pieces ascribed to he: may be found 
in Fox’s Martyrology.— Bullaid’s Mem, of Br. 
Ladus. Athins G Bre. 

GREY (RicHanrp) 4 learned and ingenious 
scholar and divine of the church of Ingland, 
who was born at Newcastle upon Lyne, to- 
wards the close of the seventeenth century, 
He studied at Lincoln college, Oxfoid, where 
he proceeded MA im 1718-19. On leaving 
the university he became chaplain and secre- 
tary to Lord Ciewe, bishop of Durham, who 
gave him the rectory of Hinton in Northamp- 
tonshire, to which was added the hving of 
kinscote in Leicesterslure, and a prebend in 
St Paul’s cathedral. In 17 00 he published his 
‘¢ Memoria Jechnica, or a@ new Method of 
Artificiil Memory, apphed to and exemplified 
m Chronology, History, Geography, Astro- 
nomy, also Jewish, Grecian, and Roman 
Coins, Weights, and Measures, &c. with Ta- 
bles proper to the respective Sciences, and Me- 
moial Lanes adapted to each ‘able,’’ 8vo, 
Dr Giey 8 system of mnemonics, as developed 
in this work, has heen so fiequently presented 
tothe pubhec in different forms, as to render 
it unnecessary particularly to descnbe at, 
Though not suscepuble of such general appli- 
cation as the inventor ymagined, 1t may be fre- 
quently used with advantage, especially for 
memorniahzing dates, distances, dimensions, 
and other objects of number. In 1751 he 
published “ A System of Fcclesiastical I aw,’’ 
extracted fiom the Codex Juns Ecclesiastic 
Anglican: of bishop Gibson, for the use of uni 
versity students, and his production was so 
much approved that the heads of the umver- 
sity of Oxfoid thought proper to reward him 
with the diploma of DD. He afterwards pub- 
lished several works intended to facilitate the 
study of the Hebrew language, and in 174% 
the Book of Job, divided into metrical verses, 
with the I atin version and notes of the learned 
professor Schultens, and additional annotations 
of his own, In 1746 Dr Grey held the post of 
offiaial and commissary of the archdeaconry of 
Leicester. He died 1n 1771, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age,—Arkins Gen, Biog, 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 

GREY (Zacnary) an English episcopal 
clergyman, best hnown as a commentator on 
Butler’s Hudibras, He was born in  o1kshire 
im 1687, and received his education at Jesus 
college, Cambndge, im winch he took the 
degree of LLD. in 1720 He obtained the 
rectory of Houghton Conquest 1n Bedfordshire, 
and the vicarages of os Peter s and St Guess 
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parishes at Cambridge. Of nearly thirty se- 
parate works wluich he published, those re- 
lating to history and theology are chiefly con- 
troversial, ‘Ihe most important among them 
is entitled ‘‘ An impartial Examination of 
Neal's History of the Puntans,’’ 3 vols. 8vo. 
His edition of Hudibras, with notes, 2 vols. 
8vo, displays much ingenuity and industry, in 
investigating the source of the poet’s allusions, 
and allustrating them by quotations from the 
writings of his contemporaries. Dr Grey pub- 
lashed, on the same plan, ‘‘ Crtical and His- 
torical Notes on Shakspeare,”’ 2 vols. 8vo. He 
died at Ampthill in Bedfordshire, in 1766.— 
Nichols’s Lit Anecd. 

GRII RSON (Constantia) an extraordi- 
nary woman, whose maiden name 1s not men- 
tioned by her biographers, was born in the 
county of Kalkenny in 1706 = =Mrs Pilkington 
relates, that at eighteen years of age she was 
brought to her father to be instructed in mid- 
wifery, that she was then a perfect mistress 
of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, and 
far advanced in the study of mathematics , 
that her parents were poor illiterate country 
people, who had no means of giving her any 
advantages, so that her learning was deemed 
very extraordinary. Constantia marricd a Mr 
Gnierson, for whom lord Carteret, then lord- 
heutenant of Ireland, obtained a patent, ap- 
pomnting lim printer to the king, in which, to 
reward the merit of his wife, her hfe was in- 
serted. She gave a proof of her knowledge of 
Latin in her dedication of the Dublin edition 
of lacitus, to lord Carteret, and by that of 
Terence to his son, to whom she also addressed 
aGreekepigram She hkewise composed some 
English poems, inserted by Mrs Barber amongst 
her own. She died 1n 1733. Uer son, who 
was instructed by herself, was also king’s 
punter at Dublin, and was a man of great 
learning, wit, avd vivacity. He died in 
Germany at the age of twenty-seven —Bal- 
lard’s Mém. Cubber’s Lives. Preface to Mrs. 
Barber’s Poems. 

GRILSBACH (Joun James) a German 
divine and erudite biblical critic, who was a 
native 6f Buzbach 1n Hesse Darmstadt, where 
his father was a Lutheran minister. He stu- 
died at the universities of Frankfort, Tubingen, 
Halle, and Leipsic , and at length became ex- 
traordinary professor of theology at Halle. He 
devoted his talents to the correction and allus- 
tration of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment. In 1774 he published at Halle, in 
two volumes, 8vo, an edition of the Hhis- 
toncal Books of the Chnstian Scriptures, 
with a copious collection of vanous read- 
ings concisely cited and perspicuously ar- 
ranged, in the margin of the pages containing 
a corrected text, in which the vanations from 
that commonly received are distinctly pointed 
out. Ihe remaining books of the New Tes- 
tament were subsequently pubhshed ian the 
same manner, and the learned critic pro- 
duced, under the patronage of the late duke 
of Grafton, an improved edition of the whole 
work, 1n 4 vols. 4to, reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo, 
both 12 Germany and in England. Professor 
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Griesbach was alvo the author of “‘ Symbolw 
Cntice ad supplendas et corngendas vanarum 
Novi Testament: lectionum,’? 1785—1793, 
2 vols. 8vo , and other valuable works relating 
to biblical literature. | He removed from Halle 
to Jena, where he became professor of theology, 
rector of the university, and pnvy counsellor 
for ecclesiastical affairs to the duke of Saxe 
Weimar. He died in March 1812, aged sixty- 
seven.— Bog. Univ. 

GRIFFILH (Exrzasetu) an ingemous 
lady, was a native of Wales. She was marned 
early in hfe to Richard Griffith, a gentleman 
of small fortune in Ireland. Her first perform- 
ance was entitled ‘‘’lhe Letters of Henry and 
Frances,’ which 1s said to contain the genuine 
correspondence of her husband and _ herself 
before and some time after their manage. 
She next wrote, in conjunction with her hus- 
band, two novels in letters, 4 vols., the first 
and second, entitled ‘* Delicate Distress,’”’ by 
Frances , the third and fourth, ‘‘ The Gordian 
Knot, by Henry.” Mrs Griffith was alco the 
author of ‘‘ Lady Barton,” “I ady Juhana Har- 
ley,’? and some dramas which had vanous 
success. QOne of her most agreeable publica- 
tons was “ Lhe Morality of Shakspeare’s 
Drama illustrated.’’ She hkewise published 
soine translations, the ‘* Letters of Ninon de 
YEnclos ,” ‘* the Adventures of Pierre 
Viaud,” &c. She died im 1793 —Mr Gnffith 
was the author of a novel entitled ‘‘ The 
Tnumvirate, or the authentic Memorrs of A. B. 
and C.,”’ but of so free a kind that his wate 
would not venture to recommend 1t to the fair 
sex, but says that every gentleman will read it 
with pleasure —Gent Mag. Gen. Bug. Dict. 

GRIMALDI (Francis Marra) a Jesuit, 
one of the best mathematicians of his time, 
born at Bologna in 1613. After having taught 
the belles lettres during twenty-five years, he 
devoted himself to the study of the exact 
sciences, in which he made so much progress 
as to render it a subject of regret that he had 
not applhed himself to them sooner. He 
assisted father Riccioli in his scientific pur- 
suits, and gave a particular descmption of the 
spots onthe disk of the moon, on which he 
imposed names different from those bestowed 
on them by Hevelius, and his nomenclature 
has been adopted by astronomers in general. 
He died at Bologna in 1663. He was the 
author of ‘ Physico-mathesis de Lumine, 
Colonbus, et Inde, alusque annexis, hibn IJ,” 
1665, 4to. ‘Lhis work contains some curious 
expenments and observations on hight and 
colours, particularly relatang to the inflexion 
of the solar rays on approaching certain bodies, 
and their dilatation by the pnmsm, but the 
discovery of the different refrangibility of the 
rays of hght was reserved for Newton, of 
whom however, father Grimaldi may with jus- 
tice be regarded as the precursor.— Buog. nae: 

GRIMALDI (Jonun Francis) called 
Bolognese, an eminent painter, was born at 
Bologna 1n 1606. He firat studied under the 
Caracci to whom he was related, and distin- 
guished himself particularly in landscape. He 
went to Rome, where pope Innocent x ere 
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ployed him in theVatican and in the gallery 
of Monte Cavallo. His reputation caused him 
to be invited to Paris by cardinal Mazanne, 
who procured him a considerable pension, and 
employed him in the Louvre. On his return 
to Italy he continued his labours at Monte 
Cavallo under Alexander VII and Clement IX, 
and the academy of St Luke twice named him 
their president His composition was elegant, 
ms colouring bold, and he possessed a hght 
fine tonch. He also understout architecture, 
and etched forty two landscapes, five of which 
are after litian. In private hfe he was uni- 
versally esteemed for his amiable qualities and 
chanty. He died of a dropsy at Rome 1n 1660. 
—D Argemille. Pilkington. Strutt. 

GRIMBALD (Sr) a learned ecclesiastic of 
the ninth century, who was a native of flan- 
aers. He was invited into England by Alfred 
the Great, and bringing with him several other 
clerical scholars, he settled at Oxford, where 
he introduced a new mode of instruction. ‘his 
innovation, or some otlier cause of dissatisfac- 
tion arising between the strangers and the 
students before placed there, occasioned such 
disputes, that after the hang had 1n vam inter 
Pe lis authonty, Gnmbald was obliged to 
eave Oxford. He then retired to a monastery 
which Alfred had founded at Whinchester, 
where he probably passed the remainder of his 
hfe. He is supposed to have been skilful as 
an architect , and some wiiters ascribe to him 
the erection of the crypt of the church of St. 
Peter at Oxford, still remaming , which, whe-| 
ther the work of Gnmbald or some other arch- | 
tect, 1s probably one of the oldest edifices 
remaining in Lugland.—Usseru Brit. Eccles. 
Anti. v~ 

GRIMM (Freprricx Mricnior, Baron 
DE) counsellor of state of the Russian empire, 
grand cross of the order of Wladimir, a man of 
letters, whose great reputation has arisen from 
posthumous publications. He was born in 
1725 at Ratisbon, of poor parents, who how- 
ever bestowed on him a good educition. His 
taste for literature manifested itself im his 
youth, when he wrote a tragedy Having 
finished his studies, he went to Pans as 
governor to the children of the count de 
Schomberg. Soon after he was appointed 
reader to the duke of Saxe Gotha, a place ot 
more honour than profit. At this penod he 
became acquainted with Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, who introduced him to Diderot, d’Alem- 
bert, @’Holbach, and other Parisian phuloso- 
phers, a piece of service which, according to 
Jean Jacques, he repaid with ingratitude .— 
[ Confessions. vi. 8.J—I1he count de kniese 
made him his secretary, with appointments 
which rendered lus circumstances agreeable, 
and left him at hberty to pursue the bent of 
his inchnation. His vanity induced lnm to 
give himself the ars of a man of gallantry , 
and as he attempted to repair the ravages of 
fame by means of cosmetics, the Parisians 
bestowed on him the sobriquet of Tyran le 
Blanc. In 1753 Le puolished a pamphlet en- 
tatied «‘ Le petit Prophet de Bechmischbrode,”’ 
in defence of the Italian opera, which was a 
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clever production. Onthe death of the count 
de Friese, Grimm was nominated principal 
secretary to the duke of Orleans. ‘he fame 
of the French hterati with whom he was con- 
nected, led ta his being employed, in con junction 
with Diderot, to transmit to the duke of Saxe 
Gotha an account of the wntings, fnendships, 
quarrels, &c. of the authors of that period, 
Copies of this cunous correspondence were 
also sent to the empress Catherine lJ, the 
queen of Sweden, Stanislaus, king of Poland, 
the duke of Deux-Ponts, the prince anu 
princess of Hesse Darmstadt, and the princess 
of Nassau Saarbruck. In 1776 he was ap- 
pointed envoy from the duke of Saxe Gotha to 
the French court, honoured with the ttle of 
baron, and decorated with several orders. On 
the Revolution breaking out he retired to the 
court of Gotha, where he found a safe asylum. 
In 179» the empress of Russia made him her 
minister plenipotentiary to the states of Lower 
Saxony, and he was confirmed 1n that post by 
Paul I, and retamed 1t till ill-health obliged him 
to relinquish it. He then returned to Gotha, and 
died there December 19th, 1807. His grand 
work was published in different portions succes- 
sively, under the following titles—‘“‘ Correspon 
dance Litteraire, Philosophique, et Critique, 
addressee a un Souverain d Allemagne, depws 
1770, jusqu’en 1782, par le Baron de Grimmet 
par Diderot,’ Pans 1812, 5 vols.8vo, ‘‘Corres- 
pondance |] itteraire, &c.en 1775, 1776, 1782, 
—1790. Jroisieme et dern. part.” 1813, 
5 vols 8Bvo, and ‘* Correspondance Litteraire 
&c. depuis 1793 jusqu’en 1760. Prem. part.” 
6 vols 8vo. A selection from this voluminous 
mass of literary gossip was published 1m 2 vols. 
8vo, nm French and Enghsh.—Bwg. Unie. 
Biog des Contemp. 

GRIMOARD (count de) a French general, 
diplomatist, and man of letters, equally est:- 
mable for his talents and personal character. 
He was descended from an ancignt family, 
which in the fourteenth century had produced 
a pope in the person of Urban V. Ihe sub 
ect of this article was employed by Lewis 
XVI, who entrusted lim with anegociation in 
Holland , and on his return he was charged 
with forming the plans for offennve and de- 
fensive operations in the campaign of 1792. 
After the 10th of August that year his papers 
were seized and de posited in the bureaus of the 
committee of public safety. Ibe fall of the 
king interrupted his political career, and he 
retired to private life, devoting himself to the 
cultivation of literature. He died in 1819, at 
a very advanced age. His works include 
‘<] asa1 theonque et pratique sur Jes batailles,”’ 
1775, -+tto, “ Traite sur la constitution deg 
fioupes legeres, et sur leur emploi d la 
Guene,” 1782, 8vo, ‘ Recherches sur la 
force de l'armee Francaise, &c.”’ 1800, 8x0, 
« Tableau Histonque de la Guerre de la Revo-~ 
lution de France,” 1808, in conjunction Wha 
general Servan, of which work anly 3 vols. 
were published, when it was puppressed by 
order of Buonaparte. He also edited and 
translated military memorrs, letters, and hg+. 
to1cal works.—Binr, Unn. Brg. Contemps 
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GRINDAL (Epmuwp) an English prelate, 
was born at Hensingham im ( umberland in 
1519, and was sent to Magdalen college, 
whence he removed to Christ’s college, and 
to Pembroke-hall, Cambndge, where he was 
chosen fellow and took his degrees. In 1548 
he was appointed senior proctor to the umver 
ae and the following year he was chosen 
lady Margaret’s preacher. He became ac-~- 
quainted with Dr Radley, bishop of London, 
who appomted him his chaplam, and elected 
ham to the precentorship of St Pauls. He 
was next made chaplain to the king, and in 
1 »52 he obtained astall in Westminster abbey. 
On the death of king J] dward, to avoid the 
eae Sass of queen Mary, he 1etired to Stras- 

urg, and remained abroad until the acces 
sion of queen Lhzabeth, He then returned, 
and was employed with others in preparing the 
new Laturgy which was to be presented to the 
queen’s first parliament, and was soon after 
appointed one of her commissioners for the 
royal visitation in the north to require the oath 
of supremacy, to inspect cathedrals and the 
manners of the clergy, to destroy the instru 
ments of superstition, &c. In 1502 he was 
nominated to the bishopric of London, vacant 
by the deposition of Bonner. He was then 
appoin ed one of the queen’s ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, and in conjunction with the arch 
bishop of Canterbury, 1eformed the calendar, 
and ordered that the ten commandments should 
be set upon the east wall of every church in the 
kinvdom. In 1564 he was ordered by the 
queen and archbishop Parker to prosecute all 
those who did not comply with the act of um 
formity. He obeyed the mandate, but with 
such gentleness that Parker complained of him 
to the queen, who sent him a special letter, 
ctcmmanding him to be diligent in punishing 
allrecusants. In 1570 he was translated to 
the archbishopnc of \ ork, a charge which he 
found very laborious. On the death of arch- 
bishop Parker im 1575 he was advanced to 
the see of Canteibury, and the same year a 
convocation was held under him, in which 
some articles for the regulation of the church 
were agreed upon, entitled ‘* Articles touching 
the admission of apt and fit Persons to the 
Munustiy, and the establishment of good Order 
m the Churches.’ In 1576 he incurred the 
queen’s displeasure by the encouragement he 
gave to what was called the exercise of pro- 
phesying. [he rules of these prophesyings 
were, that the ministers of a particular division, 
at an appointed time, met at some church, and 
each explained some portion of scnpture, when 
a moderator made his observations on what 
had been said, and determined its true sense. 
‘The queen viewing them as seminanes of 
putitanism, took a rooted dishke to them, and 
desinng their entire abolition, gave orders 
to that effect to archbishop Grindal.  In- 
stead of obeying her commands he wrote a 
letter to her, remonstrating with her, and ex- 
horting her to leave religious affaira to the 
bishops aud divines of the realm, without 
deciding upon them in the same peremptory 
manner asin civil affairs. Lhis letter so dis- 
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pleased Elizabeth, that after vainly reiterating 
ber commands, she caused an order to be sent 
to him from the star-chamber, which confined 
him to his house, and sequestrated him from 
his office for six months. Not choosing to 
comply, on an applcation from the lord 
treasurer, his sequestration was continued, 
and some thoughts were entertained of depos- 
ing him, which however were laid aside , but 
the legislation was not taken off unul 1082, 
in which year, having lost his sght, he resigned 
lus dignity, and obtamed a promise of a pen- 
sion fiom the queen, whose favour he never 
fully recovered. He died at Croydon 1n 1083. 
He was a prelate of great learning, piety, and 
moderation , mild, generous, and affable, and 
was universally respected by his protestant 
countrymen, Ile assisted the French protest- 
ants in obtaining permission to open a church 
m London, which was the origin of the present 
French church m_ Lhreadncedie-strect. He 
was the author of ‘ A Dialogue between 
Custom and Lruth,” pubhshed in Fox s ‘‘ Acts 
and Monuments,’-——IJ fe by Stiype. Bug. 
Brit Hutchinson’s Cumberland. 

GRINGONNI UR(Jacetemry) a VDarisian 
punter of the fourteenth century, to whom 
has been attributed the invention oi playing 
caids. H.s name is mentioned in 1592, in 
an account of the treasurer of Charles VI, as 
having received fifty six sols of Paris, for three 
packs of cards, ornamented with devices of 
gold and various colours. Father Menestrer 
concluded from this passage that Gringonneur 
was the inventor of cards, but Bullet, ia lus 
“© Recherches lnstoriques sur les Cartes a 
joucr,’ has snown that they are mentioned 
earhe: than the date of the treasurer s account , 
and he concludes that they were first contrived 
in the reign of Charles V, about 1376, and 
that fiom I~ance the use of these fascinating 
instruments of dissipation extended to Spain, 
Italy, England, Germany, &c. Lhe abbe 
Rive ascribes then mvention to the Spaniards , 
and MrS W Singer, in his elabciate ‘* Re 
searches into the History of Playing Cards,” 
has shown that they are probably of Onental 
origin.—Bior Uni. dit. 

GRONOVIUS (Touw~ Frepenick) an emi- 
nent critic and classical editor of the seven- 
teenth century.. Ile was a native of Ham- 
burgh, and having received a learned education, 
he travelled for improvement into Geimany, 
France, and Italy. He then obtained the pro- 
fessorship of the belles lettres at Deventer , 
and in 1655, on the death of Daniel Heinsuius, 
he accepted an invitation to become ee 
sor of Greek at Leyden, where he died in 
1672. He published valuable editions of 
the works of Livy, Sallust, Plautus, Seneca, 
Phony, Quinthan, and Aulus Gelhus, a trea- 
tise on the money of the ancients, ‘' De 
Sestertus ,”’ and many other productions rela- 
tive to criticism and philology.x—Gnronovivus 
(James) son of the preceding, and distunguished 
for his acquaintance with the same branches of 
hterature. Ife was born in 1645, at Deventer, 
where he studied under his father, whom he 
soon surpassed in his cl issical acquirements 
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fn 1668 he visited England, and resided some 
months both at Oxford and Cambridge, form- 
ing acquaintance with men of letters im those 
universities as well asin the metropolis. He 
subsequently travelled in France and the Ne- 
therlands , and in 1672 he went to Spain, with 
M. Poets, ambassador from the Dutch govern- 
ment Returning through Italy, he was in- 
duced to stay at Pisa, where the grand duke 
of Tuscany appointed him to a professorship. 
I wo vears after he returned to Deventer , and 
in 1679 he became professor of Greek and 
history at Leyden, where he remamed, not- 
withstanding several advantageous situations 
were proposed for his acceptance elsewhere. 
In 1701 he was nommated geographer to the 
university. If[e died in 1716, leaving the 
character of a very learned, but not very 
liberal crtuc and scholar. He published cor 
rected editions, with notes, of the works of 
Macrobius, Polybius, Lacitus, Cicero, Ammia- 
uus Marcellinus, Quintus ( ultius, Suetonius, 
and othrr Greek and Roman writers , besides 
which he was the author of critical and arch- 
wological disquisitions, controversial tracts, 
orations, &c. But the undertaking w lich has 
contnbuted principally to the literary fame of 
James Gronovius 1s the ‘* Thesaurus Antiqui- 
tatum Grecarum,” Lugd. Bat. 1697—1702, 
12 vols. folio —Gronovius, (Abraham) the 
son of James, was, like his father and 
grandsire, a professor in the umiversity of 
Jeyden, and was eminent for his classical 
knowledse. He edited the works of Justin, 
Mela, lacitus, A*- lan, &c. His death took 
place in 1775 —Growovrus (John bredenck) 
brother of the foregomg, was born in 1690, 
He studied at Leyden, where he took the 
degree of M1). and practased as a phyaician. 
He was distinguished as a natuialst, anc 
formed a museum, a part of which, relating t 
botany, was purchased by sir Joseph Bani s 
Ile died in 1762. Among his works ale— 
** Index Suppellectilis Lapidew, quam collegit, 
in Classes et Ordines digessmit, ‘Specificis 
nomimbus ac Synonymis allustravit,” Tugd. 
Bit. 1740, 8vo, republished, wath additions, 
wn1750. He also was the author of a disser 
tation on Camphor, Flora Virginica, flora 
Onientalis , and papers on natural history, in 
the Philosophu al Transactions, and the Acta 
Upsahensia.—Growovius (Laurence Ihe- 
odore) son of the last mentioned, born at 
Leyden in 1730. He made the law lus pro 
fession, and took his doctor’s degree in that 
faculty , but was chiefly eminent asa naturalist 
He was, as well as his father, a magistrate of 
the city of Leyden , and he died there 1n 1777, 
His principal works are ‘* Museum Ichthyolo- 
gicum Sistens Piscium tam indigenorum quam 
Sxoticorum, quos 1n suo (Museo asservat auctor, 
descriptiones ordine Systematico dispositas,”’ 
eum Tab. 1754—-1756, 2 vols. folio, and 
“‘ Bibliotheca Regni Animalis atque Lapidei,”’ 
1760, 4to. Besides which, he published a 
description of the Gronovian Museum, and 
weveral dissertations.—Morer:. Nouv. Dict 
Hut. Rees’s Cyclopad. 

GROSE (Frawcis) an Fnilish antiquary. 
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He was the son of a jeweller, and was born 
it Richmond in Surrey, in 1731. He im 
herited a good foitune, which he apent in dis- 
sipation , and having rclinquished a situation 
vhich he had held for some time in the 
iTerald s college, he obtained a commission 1n 
the Surrey militia, where he was familiarly 
snown by the ttle of Captain Grose. Having 
s taste for drawing, he was induced to make 
sketches of such remarkable buildings and 
ruins as occurred to his notice, in the course 
of his tours im a military capacity through 
rarious parts of the kingdom. Hence ongi- 
rated his principal work ‘* The Antiquites of 
£n, land and Wales,” 8 vols. 4to, the first of 
which appeared in 1773. After its completion 
be visited Scotland, to collect mat rials for a 
similar work relating to that country, which 
he began publishing in 1790, and finished in 
2 vols. 4to. He then went to Ireland, to make 
a similar survey of the objects of curiosity in 
that wland In the midst of his undertaking 
he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, and died 
at Dublin, in May 1791. Besides the works 
alrcady noticed, he was the author of a 
‘*‘ Jreatise on Ancient Armour and Weapons,” 
1786, 4to , ‘‘ A Provincial Glossary, with a 
Collection of Jocal Pioverbs and popular Su 
perstitions,” 1787, 8:0, “ Military Ant- 
quities,” 1788, 2 vols. 4to, contaming the his 
tory of the Luglsh army fiom the Conquest, 
‘© Rules for Diawing Caricatures, with an 
Essay on Comic Painting,” &c. ‘The Anti- 
quitics of Ireland,’ left imperfect at his decease, 
were completed and published by the rev I. 
Ledwich, 2 vols 4to. Cuaptam Grose, in the 
pilesent day, is consideired as a somewhat 
superficial antiquary , and his engraved views 
of ancient edifices are beneath criticism , but 
notwithstanding his imperfections, he has the 
merit of having excited a taste for the study 
of architectural antiquities in this country , 
and has preserved from oblivion some mo- 
numents of former times, which are now 
destroyed.—TFurop. Maz Gent Mag. Tart. 

GROSSLIF51L(Roserr) bishop of Lin- 
coln, an English pielate of great learning and 
integrity in the 1oth century , born im 117»), 
at Stradbroke, Suffolk, of poor parents. He 
pursued his studies at Oxford, and afterwards 
at Pars, and distinguished himpelf by his 
proficiency as a Hebraist. On Ins return to 
the former university, his reputation ag a 
theologian procured bam many scholars, till 
having been appointed successively ar hdeacon 
of Chester and of Wilts, he was in 1205 raised 
to the mitre. In the admunistration of lus 
diocese, his firmness 1n resisting the encroach- 
ments of Rome, drew down on him the dis- 
pleasure of the Pope, who sent for him to 
Lyons, but the censures there pronounced 
against him, had not the effect of inducing 
him to alter the hne of conduct which he 
thought it his duty to adopt. Hag death took 
place at Buckden in 1253. He was the 
author of a commentary on some of the works 
of Aristotle, as well as of many other tracts, a 
list of which may be found m Tanner, the 
only two which appear to have been printed 
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ere ‘* De Cessatione Legahum ;’’ and ‘‘ De 
Spher&. ’— Bug. Brit. 

GROTIUS (Huco) the Latanized name of 
Hugh de Groot, a celebrated Dutch scholar 
of the 17th century. His father was a bur- 
gomaster of Delft, and one of the curators of 
the university of Leyden, and his mother 
was an accomplished woman, descended from 
one of the first familes in Holland. He was 
born at Delft, April 10th, 1583, and manifest- 
ing in his early years a strong inclination for 
learning, every facility was afforded for the 
cultivation of his talents. He was placed 
under the tuition of Utenbogard, a learned 
Arminian minister atthe Hague, and in his 
twelfth year he was removed to Leyden, 
where he studied under Francis Junius. 
At the age of fourteen he maimtained public 
theses 1n mathematics, law, and philosophy , 
and his early proficiency excited the astonish- 
ment of the Dutch hterati, and gave earnest 
of his future distinction in the republic of 
letters. In 1598 he went to France with the 
famous Barneveldt, ambassador extraordinary 
from the states-general, when Grotius was 
introduced to Henry 1V, who presented him 
with his picture and a gold chain. Fle took 
the degree of doctor of laws during his resi- 
dence in France, and 1eceived many attentions 
from persons of eminence. Returning to 
Delft in 1599, he commenced his caretr asa 
legal ‘advocat#, and the same year he made 
his debut as an author, by the publication of 
an edition of the treatise ‘* De Nuptius Philo 
logie et Mercurn,’ of Martianus Capella, 
which he is said to have prepared for the 
press before he went to France. Ilhis was 
followed by a Latin translation of a treatise on 
navigation, by Simon Stevin , and in 1600 he 
published the ‘‘ Phenomena” of Aratus, with 
emendations of the Greek text. He also cul- 
tivated Latin poetry, and produced, besides 
some shorter pieces, three tragedies on sacred 
subjects, ‘‘ Adamus Exsul ,” ‘‘ Chnstus Pa 
tiens ,”’ and ‘‘ Sophomphaneas,”’ on the story 
of Joseph. He was now chosen histoniographer 
to the United Provinces , and he also obtained 
the professional post of advocate-general of 
the treasury for Holland and Zealand. In 
1608 he marned Mary Reigersberg, daughter 
of the burgomaster of Veer, a lady whose 
devoted attachment and heroic conduct fully 
eos ins choice. Ihe next year he pub- 

shed an elaborate treatise in defence of the 
general freedom of the seas, entitled ‘‘ Mare 
Liberum,”’ the particular objects of which 
were to vindicate the mght of the Dutch to 
trade to the East Indies in spite of the ex- 
clusive claims of the Portuguese, and to fish in 
the north seas, where the Englhsh asserted 
their maritime Bupeniority. Selden wrote his 
44 Mare Cluusum’”’ in answer to this work 
Another patnotic publication of Grotius, was 
his book “ De Antiquitate Reipubhce Ba- 
tavic,’’ for vw hich he received the thanks of the 
state. In 1613 he was chosen pensionary of 
Rotterdam, a political office of umportance, 
as it gave bim a seat in the states of Holland, 
and alterwards in the assembly of the states- 
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general. Disputes having armen between 
the Dutch and Lnghsh governments reja- 
tive to the Greenland fshenes, Grotus 
was sent to the court of London to conduct s 
negociation on the subject, when he was 
treated with much respect by King James I. 
though his character does not appear to have 
been properly appreciated by the Lnglsh 
clergy. Lhe liberality of his sentiments, both 
in religion and politics, proved sadly detn- 
mental to his interests on his return to Holland. 
Iwo parties then divided that country, the 
Calvinists or Gomarists, and the Arminians or 
Remonstrants. Ihe stadtholde:1, Maurice, 
prince of Orange, supported the Gomarists, 
who were more numerous and powerful than 
their opponents , Grotius, with Hoogerbeetz, 
and the grand pensionary Barneveldt, espoused 
the side of the Armimans, and endeavoured 
to thwart the measures of the prince, who 
had them all three arrested in August 1618. 
The national synod of Dordrecht or Dort, 
then sitting, having completed the tnumph of 
the Calvinists, by condemning the pmnciples 
of the Remonstrants and deposing or banish- 
ing their principal ministers, Barncveldt was 
first arraigned, condemned, and executed. 
lhe tnal of Grotius followed, in May 1619, 
and being very irregularly conducted, it ter- 
minated in his conviction of treason agaist 
the government, and a sentcnce of 1mprison- 
ment for hfe, and the confiscation of his estate. 
The place appomted for his confinement, was 
the castle of Louvestem, near Gorcum in 
South Holland, where his wife obtaimed per- 
mission to share his fate. In this fortress he 
remained nearly two years, devoting the time 
to hterary pursuits. Ihe grand fruit of his 
studies, was a treatise in Dutch verse “ On 
the Truth of the Christian Religion,’’ which 
formed the ground work of his celebrated 
latin production on the same subject. Grotius 
at length was liberated from prison, through 
the ingenious fidehty and fortitude of lis wife. 
He had been permitted to borrow books from 
his friends, which when consulted he was 
accustomed to send back to Gorcum im a chest 
which served to convey him a supply of hnen 
from his laundress. ‘lhis vehicle was at first 
regularly searched, but at length the custom 
was discontinued. ‘The wife of Grotius then 
persuaded him to allow himself to be confined 
inachest, 2n which she informed the com- 
mandant’s lady, whose husband was absent, 
that she was going to send away a large load 
of books, to prevent Grotwws from injuring 
his health by study. At the time appointe 

he entered the chest, in the top of which holes 
had been made for the admission of ar, and 
was thus conveyed down a ladder by two 
soldiers. One of them observing ats weight, 
said in jest, ‘‘ there must be an Armuinian in 
it.” © There are Arminian books 1n it,” re- 
phed the wife of Grotius. This did not quite 
satisfy the man, who went to inform the go- 
vernor’s lady of the circumstance before the 
chest was allowed to leave the fortress. Mis- 
led by previous information, she directed its 
removal unexamined. Grotius was conveyed 
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in safety to the house of a fmend at Gorcum. 
Has wife, on receiving information of his safety, 
avowed what she had done , in consequence 
of which she was at first detained im close 
custody, but a petition to the states-general 
procured her release. Grotius sought an 
asylum at Pans, and obtained the protection 
of the French king, Louis XIII, who bestowed 
on him a pension of three thousand livres. 
While 1n France he composed his treatise, en- 
titled ‘‘ De Jure Belli et Pacis,’”? which was 
finshed and published at Pans, im 1625. His 
literary reputation 1s in a great degree founded 
on this production, which became the object of 
general admiration, and was commented on, 
criticised and translated ito several languages, 
becoming a general text book for Jecturers on 
international pohcy. Under the ministry of car- 
dinal Richeheu, Grotius was solicited to engage 
actively in the service of France , and his re- 
fusal offending that powerful statesman, his 
tituation became unpleasant, and he deter- 
mined on removing elsewhere. The stadt- 
holder, Henry krederic, who had succeeded 
his biother, prince Maurice, in 1629, had not 
concurred in the persecution of the Arminians, 
and was beheved to be favourably disposed 
tow ards the illustrious exile, who, after waiting 
in vain for a recal from banishment, at length 
resolved to brave all danger and he returned to 
Holland without permission. ‘Towards the 
close of the year 1631 he went to Rotterdam, 
and then to Amsterdam, but his enemies were 
still so powerful, and Ins frends so cold or 
tamid that he found it prudent to retreat, and 
accordingly removed to Hamburgh, where he 
resided about two years. At length becoming 
acquainted with Salvius, vice chancellor of 
Sweden, he was recommended by him to the 
pnme minster of that country, count Oxen- 
stiern, who invited him to a conference at 
Frankfort on-the-Main. The result of this 
meeting was the appointment of Grotuus to the 
post of Swedish ambassador to the court of 
France, with the title of counsellor to Chris 

tina, gqucen of Sweden. He set out on his 
embassy in the beginning of 1635, and soon 
reached Paris, where he made his public 
eutry the second of March, after having over- 
come some obstacles arising from the opposi 

tion of cardinal Richelieu to his reception 

He continued to exercise his diplomatic func- 
tion with credit to himself, and advantage to 
the government he represented, till the spring 
of the year 1645, when he was recalled at 
his own request. Being disappoimted in 
his expectation of obtainmg some new em- 
ployment of importance, and finding that his 
health suffered from the seventy of the climate 
of Sweden, he determmed to go to Lubeck. 
After an audience of the queen, who presented 
him with a considerable sum of money, and a 
service of plate, he embarked on board a vessel 
provided for Ins voyage. <A violent storm 
obhged him to go on shore near Dantzic, 
whence he set off for Lubeck in an open wag- 
gon. The bad weather continuing, he was so 
much indisposed when he arnved at Rostock, 
that he could proceed no farther. His illness 
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_igoreased so rapidly as to leave no hopes of 
lus recovery, and he died August 28, 16045. 
His remains were removed to Delft, and 
mterred in the family vault. Besides the 
literary works already mennoned, he was the 
author of two ‘‘ Dissertations on the Ongin of 
the Amencan Nauons ,” ‘A History of the 
Goths, Vandals and Lombards,’ ‘ Annals 
of the Affairs of Belgium ,”’ all im Latin, and 
the last-mentioned published posthumously. 
He likewise distinguished himself by his Com- 
mentary on the Old and New Testament, and 
published an edition of Lucan s Pharsalia, and 
the works of J acitus, exclusive of less 1mport- 
ant productions He left three sons, two of 
whom adopted the profession of arms, but the 
second, Perer, was bred to the law, and 
became pensionary of Amsterdam, and deputy 
to the states general —His brother, WiLLiam 
Grortius, was hkewise a lawyer, and a man 
of learning and abihties —De Burignys Life 
of Grotus — Arkin’s Gen. Biog 

GROUCHY (Sornra) sister of marshal 
Grouchy, and widow of Condorcet, was care- 
fully educated, and cultivated hterature with 
success. She was the tran+lator of two works 
of Smith into French, viz, ‘ The lheory of 
Moral Sentiments,” and ‘* Dissertations on 
the Ongin of Languages” The latter also 
contains eight ‘‘ Letters on Sympathy,” m 
which Madame Condorcet suppligs some omis- 
sions of the author, whom she examjnes, mo- 

defies, and often combats Her translation 18 
remarkable for the elegance and purity of its 
style, the ideas and seventy of philosophical 
language. Ibis lady composed a treatise for 
the education of her dau hter, which remains 
unpublished.—She died in 1822, umiversally 
regretted —Brog Univ des Contemporains. 

GROV E (Henry) a learned nonconformist 
divine and eminent tutor was born at I aunton 
in Somersetshire, 1n 1683. He was educatid 
by the reverend Mr Warren, of launton, a 
nonconformist, and completed his theological 
studies under the rev Mr Rowe, in London. 
After passing two years in London, he entered 
the muimistry at the age of twenty two, and 
upon the death of Mr. Warren, in 1706, he 
was chosen to succeed him as tutor in the 
academy of Iaunton, He also ofhciated to 
two small congregations in the neighbourhood 
of ‘Taunton, and had several invitatious to 
places of note, but from las love of retirement 
and independence, he declined them all, and 
his extreme moderation exposed him to the 
censures of some of his brethren, who repre 
sented him as being indifferent to the truths 
of the gospel. He however made no change 
in his conduct, and he gave his reasons and 
convictions in “ An Lssay on the terms of 
Chnstian Communion.” Mr Grove died in 
1737 8 of a fever. He was the author of a 
great number of sermons, essays, treatises, 
&c. and of a “ System of Moral Philosophy,” 
all of which were much esteemed — Buog. Bist. 
Aihin’s G Bio. 

GRUIER or GRUTERUS (Jancs) the 
son of a burgomaster of Antwerp, where he was 
born in 1060. Ias father bemg banished for 
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signing the notorious petition to the duchess of 
Parma, brought him with him to England, 
and at the proper age placed him at Cam- 
bndge. His education was however com- 
pleted at Leyden, when circumstances ad- 
mitted of his farents returning to the Conti- 
nent. Having graduated as LLD. he went 
first to his native city, but quitted it again 
previously to the siege of 1984, and having filled 
successively a professor s chair at Rostock and 
Wittemberg, and declined another offered 
him at Padua, settled finally at Heidelberg, 
where he died, after an ilness of only 
ten day*’ duration, September: 10, 19.7, and 
was buried at St Peters chuich in Heidelberg. 
The most celebrited of Ins works 18 a Jaige 
and valuable collection of Roman imsacrptions, 
pubhkshed oniginally in two folio volumes, but 
afterwards enlarged to four, and dedicated to 
the empcror Rodolph I], who distinguished 
the author with lus favour, and cven enter- 
tained an imtention of conferrmg on lim a pa 
tent of nobihty. Ls other writings are— 
‘* klordlegium magnum, sen Polyanthea,” fol , 
** Delicit Poetarum Gallorum, Italorum, Bel 
garum,’’ 8vo, 9 vols., ‘* Chronicon C€ huonico- 
rum” foho, and ‘** Ihesiurus Criticus,”” 6 
vols 8vo, r.e printed in 7 vols. He also pub 
lished some annotations on the Latin Jnsto 
rians and an edition of the works of Cicero, 
an two folio volumes 

GRY N.FUS (Siwov) a divine and plilo 
logical wnter of the sixteeuth century, who 
was a native of Suabia, He studied at Pfort- 
shitm, where he became acquainted with Me 
Jancthon, and afterwards at Vienna, m which 
city he became professor of Grech He neat 
removed to Buda in Hungny, and for some 
years filled the office of rector of the seminary 
m that cipital. Having adopted the doctiints 
of J uther, he was persecuted and imprisoned 
at the instigation of the monhs, but at length 
obtaining his hbcity, he reured to Wutem 
berg. In 1523 the electoi-palatine made him 
Greek professor at the university of Heidel 
berg, whence he removed in 1929 to under- 
takc the jrofessorship of theolozy at Basil 
In 1531 he visited In Jland, for the purpose 
of examining the hbraiics, and was much 
noticed by sir |Lhomas More, to wnom he had 
been recommendcd by JTiasmus. In 1940 
be asusted with Mclancthon, Bucer, Calvin, 
and othezs, at the famous conferences at Wo1ms 
He died of the plague at Basil the following 
year, aged forty-eight. His publications con- 
sist of the Almagest of Ptolemy, i Greek, 
1938, Euchd, 1533, Plato, with the Com- 
mentaries of Proclus, 1534, Commentaries 
on the Popics of Aristotle , the Life of Qco- 
Jampadius, &c.— Bayle. Mover, 

GRYNAUS (Joun James) grand-nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Berne in Swit 
Se in 1540. Ile was instructed im clas- 
gical literature by his father, after which he 
atudied at Basil, and then at lubingen, where 
he took the degree of DD. in 1564 The next 
year he succeeded his father as pastor of Ro- 
telen, and while in that situation was em- 
ployed in supermtending editions of the 
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Fathers, and other works published at Basil, 
where he obtained a professorship in 1975. 
lJe afte.wards spent tuo ve at Heidelberg, 
as professor of history and sacred hterature , 
but returned to Baml in 1586, having been 
chosen principal mimster of the city and pro- 
fessor of history and theoJogy 1n the university. 
He died 12 1617. His wnitings include notes 
on the works of Ongen, leneus, and Luse- 
bius , expositions of the Scuptures , an cccle- 
piastical history, &c.— Welch ddam. Morert. 

GRYPHIOUS (Axpriw) a German dra- 
matic poet, who was born at Glogau in 1616. 
He studied at Fiaustadt and Dantzu, after 
which he became tutor to a nobleman s cial 
dren. In 1033 he went to Leyden, where he 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Suma- 
sius and Jiemsius. After refusing invititions 
to become professor at Heidelberg Frank fort- 
on the-Oder, and in Sweden, he at length ac- 
cepted the post of syndic to the scnate of 
Glogan In 1004 he was appointed co-deputy 
to the ducal council, when he died the 16th 
of July thatyea. His tragedics, which have 
becn preferred to those of any contemporiry 
German wiiters, were published with other 
poetical pieces at Preslau, 16098, 8vo. Ile iso 
wrote comedies winch are much esteemed by 
his countrymen, who have termed lim the 
German Corneille and Mohcre —Stodlue Intiod. 
we dtist, Dit Nout Dict Hist. 

GRYPHIUS (Crristrawn) son of Andrew, 
was born at Fiaustadt m 1649 = After prose 
cuting, his earher studies at Glogau and other 
places, be fished his education at Jena and 
Strasburg. Ile then bec ime professor of rhetone 
at Breslau im 1674, principal and professor at 
the Magdalen college in that city in 1686, and 
afterwards Irbi irr in to the university. Ele pub- 
lished poems and giations in the German lan- 
puaye, and wrote dramas Wlach were not 
printed. Ths classical at quire ments were very 
cousiderable, and he ws intim itely acquainted 
with the Greek language. Ilis works exclu 
sive of those just noticed, are—a “ History of 
the Orders of Knighthood, ‘ The Germain 
Lanyuige formed by lc jrees, or a Treatise 
on the Ongin and Progress of that Lan uae,’ 
“Apparatus, sive Whssertatio Isagoyica de 
Scuptoribus Histonim Sac. xvu, Ulustran- 
tibus,”’ 4to. Ile also wrote in the Leipsic 
Journal. Jlis death took plaice March 6, 
1706, owing to apoplexy, just after le had 
ordered asacied ode of his own composition, 
set to music, to be performed in his chamber, 

-Idem. 

GUARINI (Barista) acelebrated Itahan 
peet, was born at kerrara in 1907, and was 
descended frum the anuent family of Guarmo 
or Guarini. Ile was for some years professor 
of belles lettres m the university of Ferrara. 
At the age of thirty he entered the service of 
Alfonso 11, auke of Ferrara, who created him 
acavalier, and employed him in vanous em- 
bassies, and in 1585 he nommated him his 
secretary. lJje died at Venice mm 1612. His 
‘ame reets principally upon his famous dra- 
matic pastoral, the ‘ Pastor Filo,” which 
lands first in that class of itahan compos- 
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tiou. He bestowed much time and labour 
upon it, and it was first represented at ‘Tunn 
in 1585, on occasion of the nuptials of Charles 
Eman el, duke of Savoy, with Cathaime of 
Austna. It was printed to years afterwards, 
and editions multiphed throughout Italy. It 
13 still regarded as one of the standard produc- 
tions of Itahan poetry Ile was also the author 
of « Il Segretaus,”’ or the Art of Letter 
Wniting , a comedy cnutled ‘* Idropico,’ 
Latin orations, letters, poems, &c.—Morerz 
Tiraboschi. 

GUARINO, surnamed Veronese, was born 
at Verona about 1370, and learned the Latin 
Janguale from Jobn of Ravenna, but he went 
to Constintinople to learn Greck of Manucl 
Chrysolarus. On his retuinto Italy he taught 
at Hlorence, Bologna, Padua, Ireut, Vcront, 
Vemce, and kerrara Huis Jast and longest 
rest lence wis at berrara, where, in 1429, he 
was invited as preceptor to Leone llo d I ste 
son of the marquis Nicolas TI1, and in 14 36 be 
was appomted professor of the learned Jan 
guages He died there in 1460 He had 
many distinguished scholars, and to him may 
be attnbuted m gieat part the restoration of 
ancicnt elegance in the Greek and Latin lin 
guages in the fifteenthccntury. He employcd 
himself ain translatiny the anccnt Gicek 
authors into I.tin, he gave versions of many 
of Plutarch’s Laves, and at the command of 
pope Nicolis V, he tiinslated the fnst ten 
books of Strabo’s geogriphy His otherworks 
consist of grammatical treatises on the Grech: 
and J} atin languages , commentamics upon an | 
cient anthor3, orations, | atin poems letters 
&c. He was the first discovetcr of the poems 
of Catullus, or at Jeast he corrected them so is 
to be reid —IJhs son, Baatisia, wiote com 
ments upon Lucan, Catullus, and Cues 
Cpistles, and was the author of scveral trins 
Jations fiom the Greek. He died after 1194 
~—Thraboseht. Lrithemaus. 

GUERCINO, an «minent paintcr, whose 
Proper name was John Francs Barbie, was 
born at Cento, in the duchy of Leiaira, m 
1590. He acquired the prncaiples of Ins art 
from Cremonim and Gennan, but adopted 
two or three styles im succession, the best of 
which 18 grounded on that of C aravazsmo, 1m 
proved hy a cousultation of the schools of 
Venice, Bologna, and Rome. Gucrcino was 
invited to the latter capital by Gregory \\, 
and after spending two yeais there, returned 
home, whence he could not be withdrawn by 
the solicitations of the monarchs of I rance 
and England. Chnstira, queen of Sweden, 
in passing through Bologna, sought in vain to 
induce him to leave Italy. As an artist he 15 
less distinguished for ideal beauty, than by a 
vigour or brilhancy‘of colouring. Fle received 
the honour of kmghthood from the duke of 
Mantua , and died a bachelor in 1666, very 
mch, notwithstanding his expenditure of large 
sums tn building chapels, founding hospitals, 
and other acts of charity and devotion. The 
most celebrated pictures of Guercino are his 
St Petronmlla, Ins Aurora, his St Phihp of 
Neri, and a fine picture of the Resurrection 
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he also carned fresco pamting to the highest 
perfection, in the great dome at Piacenza, He 
painted with extraordinary facility, having 
executed one hundred and six altar pieces for 
churches, and one hundred and forty-four 
historical pieces, besides his performances in 
fresco.— D’ Argenville Vres des Peint. Bryan, 
GUERICKE or GULRICHL (O170 or 
Orno) a natural philosopher of the seven- 
teenth century, famous as the inventor of the 
air pump. Ife was born in 1602, and after 
pursuing his studies at Leipsic, Helmstadt, 
Jena, and evden, he travelled in France and 
Fngland He then settled at Magdcburgh, 
and after fillusg various public situations, he 
became consul or burgomaster of the city, and 
counsellor to the elector of Brandenburgh. Te 
died during a visit winch he made to Ham- 
burgh, am 1686. His reseirches conce ming 
pneumatics, particularly in rejation to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, arc contained in a 
work entitled ‘ Eapenmenta Ma deburgica,”’ 
which he pubhshed ip 1672. He was the 
author of several other philos phical treatises, 
which show him to have been aman of an 
ingenious and speculative disposition —Stulles 
Int a Hast. Lit. dtuti n’y Mat Dict. 
GUIVAR A (Antony pr) a Spamsh 
wiiter, Was born in the province ot Alaba, 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, and 
was brouht up at the court of Terdinand and 
Inibella After the death of the latter he 
became a krauciscim monk and subsequentl 
preiche: and historiographe: to Chi wiles v, 
who mile tim bishop successively of Guadix 
and Mondonedo. He died in 1918. Guevara 
was much adimire d for his cloquence and parts, 
but his style is eatravalantly figurative, and 
mo wiitin, history he vandicated the propnety 
of filufving what he pleased which heence he 
cunously cxcmplitied in his famous * Dial of 
Princes or Life of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,” 
which 15 a work of mere fiction, althouzh 
translated into most of the languages of Lurope. 
He wis also the author of ‘* PE pistles, ’ which 
base been much admired, althou,h greatly 
depreciated by Montaijne Many ot Guevara s 
remarks have been boriowed, and given ma 
diffe rent form, among which 1s the celebrated 
sayins, that * Hell as paved with good im 
tentions —~ Woe Antonio Bibl. Hist, 
GUEVAR \ (see VeEriz.) 
GLIBLEI CJacetcs ANiomr Typorrre) 
a distinguished French ofhcer and write: ou 
nulitary subjects, was born at Montauban im 
1745, and was the son of an officer of rank, 
At the age of thirteen he accompanied his 
father to the war in Germany, and obtuned 
the rank of colonel for bis services in the 
action of Ponte Nuovo in Corsa. In 1770 
he pubhshed his ‘ kssar Génerale de Tac- 
tique,” a work generally admired, but which 
procured him enemies from its conceited style 
and unspanng censures. After making a tour 
in Hungary and Germany, he returned to 
France, and produced a tragedy entitled ‘‘ Le 
Connetable de Bourbon ,”’ and afterwards two 
others, “‘ Ihe Gracclh ,” and “ Anne Bullen.” 
IIe also composed admired eulogus of (aq 
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tinat, the chancellor de !’Hopital, and the 
king of Prussia. He was next appointed 
a member of the councl of war, formed 
to establish a reguler system in the French 
army, and projected a new code, but his 
enemies arose, and attacked and opposed him 
from all quarters. At the commencement of 
the Revolution, sheltenng himself under the 
assumed name of Ravnal, he published a 
work entitled ‘“* De la Force Publique consi- 
derée sous tous ses Rapports,’? m winch he 
maintamed the principle of a concurreuce of 
the legislative and executive powers, in de- 
ciding upon war and peace , and pointed out 
the means of securing the constitution against 
the influence of the army. He died in 1790. 
The regiment of Neustna, which he com- 
manded fourteen years, gave a handsome tes 
tamony of their esteem, in a letter to his widow, 
who published his ‘* German JJ our,” in 1803. 
— Life prefixed to his German Tour. 
GUICCIARDINI (Francis) an eminent 
Itahan histonan, was born of an ancient and 
noble family at Florence in 1482. After 
fimshbing lis studies at Pisa, Bologna, and 
other universities, he was engaged at the age 
of three-and twenty to read lectures on the 
Institutes in his native city. A few years af 
terwards he quitted the chair, and engaging in 
political life, was sent ambassador from Flo- 
rence to Ferdinand the Catholic. In 1 18 he 
was deputed to meet pope Leo X at Cortona, 
when that pontiff was so impressed with his 
talents, that he committed to him the govern- 
ment of Modena and Reggio, then under ec 
clemastical domimion. He was afterwards 
made governor of Parma, which city, as well 
as that of Reggio, he successfully defended 
against the French. In 123 pope Clement 
If conferred upon him the presidency of all 
Romagna, and afterwards made him Jit utenant- 
general of the papal army. Trom 131 to 
1534 he was governor of Bologna, and during 
that me strenuously exerted himself to restore 
the Medici family in Florence. On the death 
of Ciement VII he returned to Florence, and 
was made acounseller of state tu duke Alex- 
ander, after whose death he applied Iimself to 
ensure the succession of Cosmo, but not 
deeming Inumeelf suffiuiently considered by that 
prince, he retired to his villa of Arcetri, and 
employed himself in the composition of his ce- 
lebrated history, which he had nearly con- 
cluded when he was interrupted by death in 
May 1540, in the fifty-ninth year of bis age 
Guicciardini was a man of great gravity of 
temper and demeanour, and displayed much 
pohucal sagacity and love of justice, in the 
administration of the important offices en- 
trusted to him. His great work, the ‘ His- 
sory of Italy during his own Iime,” did not 
appear until many years after his death, in 
consequence of the severity of his strictures 
upon several perso: s of powerful families still 
surviving. In 156% the first sixteen books 
were published by his nephew, Agnolo, but* 
ka dus and all the Italian editions, various pas- 
es were omitted, until that of IFnburg, 4 
vols, 4to, 1755, prniated from the author’s own 
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MS. in the oy anata library at Florence, 
The history of Guicciardini, although too m- 
nute and prohx, is general'v allowed to be one 
of the most valuable productions of its own 
clase in that age. Hs principal fault, both i 
style and narrative, 1s, however, diffuseness. 
Guicciardini also wrote poetry, and some of 
his verses are preserved by Crescimbin1.— 
Morert. Trraboschi. 

GUICCIARDINI (Lrwis) nephew of the 
preceding, was born at Florence in 15%1, and 
was learnedly educated. For what reason it 
is not known, he took up hia residence in the 
Low Countries, and resided chiefly at Antwerp 
until his death im 1589. He wrote various 
works in Itahan, of which the most valuable 1s 
‘© A Description of the Tow Countnes,”’ Ant- 
werp, 1907—1588. His other works are— 
‘¢ Commentanies on the Affairs of Lurope from 
1529 to 1560 ” “ Remarkable Words and 
Actions of Princes,’’ ‘* Hours of Amuse- 
ment ,’’ and a collection of the precepts and 
maxims of his eminent kinsman — Ibid. 

GUIDO RFNI,a very celebrated painter, 
was born at Bologna in 1579, where his father 
was an eminent musician Displaymg an 
early taste for design, he was placed, im the 
firstinstance, with Calvart, but in his twentieth 
year he became a student in the school of Lu- 
dovico Carracci, being at that time so hand- 
some, that his master made him the model of 
his angels, [he strong manner of ( aravaggio 
was then an vogue, but being advised that a 
reputation might be obtained by adopting one 
directly the reverse, he took up the clear and 
delicate manner of imitating the beautiful in 
nature, and acquired that grace, elevation, and 
facility of touch, by which his works are so 
much distinguished. Ife accompanied Alban 
to Rome, and notwithstanding the opposition 
and jealousy of Caravaggio and others, soon 
established lus reputation. Pope Paul V 
chose him to paint his private chapel of Monte 
Cavallo, and often came to see him work, 
which he was accustomed to do splendidly 
habited, and served by Ins disciples, who 
ranged round him an respectful silence. No 
artist held higher notions, either of the art or 
of himself, than Guido , he returned no visits 
paid him by the great, which he received as 
intended only to lis talents Dhiscontented 
with the pope’s treasurer, wlule painting his 
chapel, he secretly withdrew to Bologna, and 
when persuaded to return, the cardinals sent 
their coaches to meet him, as if he had been 
an ambassador. He might have accumulated 
wealth as well as fame, but for an unfortunate 
propensity to gaming, which dissipated his 
munificent remuneration as rapidly as he re- 
ceived it. Owing to tls pernicious habit, in 
his advanced years he was:educed to paint for 
his immediate wants, whence the great infe- 
niority of his later performances. He hved to 
see out his friends and patrons, and died in a 
melancholy condition at Bologna in 1642, in 
his sixty seventh year. This great painter 
read hstle, and wrote less, his sole amusement 
being his harpsichord. Few names m the 
art ptand Ingher than that of Guido, whose 
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works are numerous in cherches and palaces. | 


In yrace and beauty they are unsurpassed, but 
according to some connoisseurs the 
strength and expression. The beau ideal of 
Guido, m respect to sacred subjects, was 
admirable , and the celestial character, so 
pecuharly impressed on his figures, strongly 
attests his gemus. The works of this great 
painter have employed the gravers of the ablest 
masters —D’ Argenville Vies de Pernt. 

GUIGNLS (Josrpn pt) an eminent Onen- 
tal scholar, who lived m the last century. He 
was born at Pontoise in France in 1721. Lhe 
learned QOnentahst, Stephen Fourmont, as- 
sisted him in his studies at Paris, in which he 
made so much progiess, that in 1741 he re- 
ceived the appomtment of royal mterpreter. 
In &753 he was chosen a member of the Aca- 
demy of Inscmptions and Belles Lettres, 
and in £757 he distinguished himself by the 
publication of an erudite work, entitled «© Hie- 
toire gcn¢érale des IIuns, des Iurcs, des Mo- 
guis, et des autres lartares Orientaux,” 5 
vols, 4to. He was lkewise the author of 
‘“*Abrege de Ja Vie d Etienne Fourmont,” 
4to, ‘‘Fssai historique sur la Typographie 
Onentale et Grecque,” 4to, besides papers in 
the Journal des Savans, and in the Memoirs 
of the Academy, of which he was a member. 
He suffered in his finances during the revo- 
jutionary troubles in | rance, and died at Paris 
in 1800 —His son, who cultivated the same 
branches of literature, distinguished himself 
as a Chinese scholar, and published, be- 
sides other works, ‘© Voyages a Pcking, Ma- 
nile, et LIsle de France, farts dans ] inter- 
valle de 1784 «a 1801,’’ 3 vols. 8vo, Paris, 
1808 —Nouwv Dict. Hist. Bug Univ. 

GUILLIM (Joun) an Pnghsh herald, born 
in Herefordshire of a Welch family in 106. 
Ife received his education at Biazenose col- 
lege, Oxford, and became a membcr of the 
Herald’s college, m which he obtained the 
appointment of 1ouge croix poursuivant m 
1617. For the possession of this situation he 
18 generally considered to have been indebted 
to a work published under his nime in 1610, 
entitled the ‘‘ Display of Heraldry’ Ihere 
are however strong grounds for believing that 
he only corrected the tieatise im question, 
which was in reality the composition of dean 
Barkhham. It went through a number of 
editions, and in 1679 captain Loggan pub- 
lished a supplement ta the fifth, under the 
title of «* A Ireatiuse of Honour, €1v1l and Mi- 
hitary’’ A sixth appeared in 1724. Guillim 
ded in 1621 —Bug. Brit. 

GUISCHARD (Cuariis Goittirs) an 
able wiiter on military tactics, was a native of 
Magdeburg. After studying at the universities 
of Halle, Marpurg, and Leyden, he entered 
nto the service of Holland, and while thus 
employed, found leisure to prepare matenals 
for his ‘* Memoires Mahtaires sur lea recs et 
les Romains,” which appeared in 1797, in 
2 vols, 4to, and met with great ay probation. 
The same year he entered a volunteer into the 
allied army, and acquired the esteem of pnnce 
Ferdinand x Brunswick, who recommended 
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him to the king of Prussia. Frederick kept 
him near his person an order to converse WIth 
him on the art of wars, and bestowed upon 
him the name of Quintus Icihus, the com- 
mander of Czsar’s tenth legion, in comph- 
ment to his military knowledge. Besides the 
work already mentioned, he was the author of 
““Memoires Cntiques et THlstonques sur 
plusieurs points d Antiquite mulitaires,” 4 
vols. 8vo, upon which work Gibbon bestows 
very high encomiums. Guischard died in 
1775.— Naur. Dict. Hist. Gibbon’s Mem. 
GUNILR (Louunp) an English mathe- 
matician, born in IJerefordshire in 1981. He 
was sent to Westminster school, whence, at 
the age of eighteen, he was elected a scholar 
of Christchurch college, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees in arts, and having entered 
into holy orders, proceeded BD. m 1615. 
Before this time he invented the sector, a 
mathematical mstrument of wluch he wrote a 
Latin description, never pubhshed. In 1618 
he contrived a small portable quadrant for 
astronomical purposes, and his reputation 
becoming established, mn 1619 he was elected 
professor of astronomy at Gresham college, 
London. Ihe next year he published Is 
‘Canon Triangulorum,”’ exhibiting a table of 
the Logarithms of the Sines and Tangents of 
all the degrees and minutes of the quadrant, 
serving greatly to facilitate mathematical 
computations. In 1622 he discovered that the 
declmation of the magnetic needle or vana- 
tion of the compass 1s not constant or regular, 
as was previously supposed, which important 
phenomcnon was aftcrwards farther clucidated 
by Gelhibrand, who succeeded Gunter as 
Gresham professor ‘The latter next invented 
his famous ‘f Rule of Proportion,” which 
affords an easy method of combining arith- 
metic and geometry, admirably adipted for 
popular use, and this mvention has perpe- 
tuated his name, asin its mechanical form it 
16 styled ‘“‘Gunter’s Rule,” or “Scale” Of 
this and Ins other improvements he published 
an account in 1624, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Cioss-Staft, in three Books,” 4to. In the 
same year appeared a tract, contaming the 
** Desemption and Use of ns Majesty’s Dials 
in Whitehall Garden,’’ 4to, 1m the construc- 
tion of which he had been employed by order 
of James I. He died 10th December, 1026, 
at Gresham college, and was burned in the 
church of St Peter le Poor in Broad-street. 
His works have been repeatedly pubhshed.— 
Waid’s Lues of Giesham Professors. Martin’s 
Biog. Philos.  Arkin’s Gen. Bug. 
GUSPAVUS VASA, or GUSTAVUS I, 
king of Sweden, was the son of Fric Vasa, 
duke of Gmpsholm, allied to the royal family, 
and was born in 1190 = He _- was distinguished 
m his youth for his courage and accomphsh- 
ments , and Sweden being under the dominion 
of the Danes, Christiern 1I of Denmark, in 
1518, took Gustavus and other nobles to 
Copenhagen, as hostages for the pea e of the 
couutry. Christiern failing in his endeavours 
to attach Vasa to his cause, committed him to 
prison, and afterwards to the guardiansiup of 
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a Vanish vobleman, who treated him with 
great generosity. Inspired, however, by a 
wish to free his country from a foreign yoke, 
Gustavus made his escape from his keeper, 
and reached the Swedish province of Suder- 
mania in safety. His first attempts to excite 
the spirit of patriotism among the Swedes 
were unsuccessful, and he lomself narrowly 
escuped destruction At length he took 
retuge among the miners of Dale carlia, where, 
after mcurring fresh dangers, he roused the 
people to action and overcoming the depen 

dants of Christiern m the northein provinces, 
he assembled the states of Sweden at Wad- 
stena, and was unanimo isly elected adminis 

trator of the hingdom. In 1523 he was 
raised to the crown, ard soon after obtaining 
possession of Stockholm, he restored peace to 
the country. In his endeavours to relieve his 
subjects fiom the accumulated burdens pro 

duced by a long period of usurpation and 
anarchy, Gustavus was opposed by the clergy, 
who were by no means willing to submit their 
benefices to that equalized taxation which the 
king proposed to establish. Hence s}1ung the 
Reform stion in Sweden, where the Lutheran 
i¢lizion was established, and the church freed 
fiom its dependance onthe Pope. ‘This may 
be considered as the primcipal measure in 
which Gustavus was coucerned, after he at- 
tained the sovereign power. Having reigned 
in prosperity thirty seven years, he died in 
160, leaving the crown to lus eldest son, Frc. 
Mod Uni History—Gusiavus Apouinus, 

getanudson of the preceding and son of Charles 
1\, whom he succeeded 1n 1611, at the age of 
eighteen, when he had already acquired some 
military reputation. Having chosen for his 
pume minister the chancellor Oxenstiern, he 
assembled the states in the beginning of 1613 

and resumed all crown grants, to provide 
funds for the war in which Sweden was in 

volved with Denmark, Russia, and Poland. 
Is contests with those powers were termi-~- 
nated to his own advantage, and after a few 
years of warfare, he strengthened his own 
domimions by judicious government and ex-) 
ternal conquests, and established his fame 
as a successful general and a wise and 
politic prince. Ihe emperor of Germany, 

Ferdinind If having offended him, by giving 
aid to lis enemies, the Poles, and in other 
respects shown a hostile disposition, he re- 
solved on the bold scheme of invading the 
domimions of that pmentate. He was sup- 
ported by the co operation of the protestant 
princes of Germany, who looked up to him as 
the champion of ther wause, and by the 
fnendship of England ana krance. ILhus 
sustained, he embarked on this great enter 

pnse in June 1630, with an army of sixty- 
thousand men, anda fleet of seventy sail. He 
speedily took the isle of Usedom, and passing 
through Pomerania and Merhlenburg, pene- 
trated into Saxony, baffling all opposition by 
the boldness and promptitude of his operations. 
His eplendid career belongs to the lnstory of 
the age, rather than to the memorial of his 
character as a talented individual. Success 
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generally, though not uniformly, attended las 
proceedings. He gamed the battle of Leapsic, 
September 7, 1631, agamst count Jilly, who 
was defeated and killed in a subrequent en- 
gagement. He was then opposed by Wallen- 
stein, who commanded the imperial army, in 
an action which took place on the plain of 
Lutzen, November 1oth, 1652, when the 
Swedes were victonous , but their heroic 
sovercign fell nm the held. He left by his 
queen, the daughter of the elector of Bran- 
denburg, one child, the celebrated Christina, 
who became Ins successor.—Harte’s Life of 
Gustavus  Aikin’s Gen Bug. 

GUSLAV US TTI, king of Sweden, the stn 
of Adolphus Irederick, born January 24, 
1746, He was educated under count les- 
sin, whose published letters to his pupil are 
highly creditable to his talents. In 1771 
he succeeded his father, beamg then on his 
travels at Paris. Lhe royal authority was at 
that period very limited, the kmgdom was 
divided unto two political parties or factions, 
one of which, denominated the bonnets, was 
supported by the influence of Russi: and Lug- 
land, exerted through their ambassadors , and 
the other, callcd the hats, by that of france, 
The former having the ascendancy in the na 
tional diet, expelled the latter, ar d attempted 
to set narrower bounds to the hing s power, 
Gustavus, with great coolness and prudence, 
contrived to counteract their designs, and pro- 
duce a revolution m his own favour. Captain 
Helhchius a muilstary officer, in concert with 
the young monarch by a pretended revolt, af- 
‘orded him a pretext for assembling his troops, 
On the 19th of August, 1772, Gustavus hav 
ing secured by his eloquence the fidelity of the 
guards and the soldiery brought to Stockholm 
by the states, had the cluefs of the senate ar- 
rested, proceeded to the assembly of the 
states, and caused i act to be pissed abolhish- 
ng all the laws made since 1080, to fetter the 
regal power, and procured the transfer of so- 
‘erqignty to bimoclf as king, with the com- 
mand of all the forces of the realm Jhe 
egislative power ralone, and the nght of mahing 
war or peace, were still vested in the statca 
conjointly with the king. During the reign of 
Gustavus the army rose to greater considera~ 
tion in Sweden than before , the population of 
the country increased , the national character 
was improved , and arts, scicnces, and com- 
merce flourished under his auspices When 
the French Revolution occurred, the Swedish 
monarch was one of the first who took the 
alarm , and in 1791 he went to Spa, as it is 
asserted, with a design to head an army for the 
deliverance of Lows XVI. In the beginning 
of 1792 he attempted, without success, to raise 
ten millions for the execution of his purpose, 
He was adopting ulterior measures, when he 
became the victim of a political conspiracy, 
falling by the hand of an assassin, March 29, 
1792 ed Ankarstrom im Appendix ]—~ 
Jhis prince possessed considerable learnin 
and talent. Ile published, in the Swedish 
language, several dramatic pieces, which, as 
well as his speeches to the diets, and his 
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letters, have been translated into french, and 
printed at Stockholm, in 5 vols. 8vo. He also 
‘eft manuscript the lustory of his own ume, 
which was preserved at Ujsal, with directions 
that it should be pubhshed fifty years after hs 
decease.——Nouv. Dict. Hus Aihin’s G Bug. 

GUIURIE (Wiitiam, There were two 
of this name, both natives of Angus, 1n 
which county the elder was born in 1620, at 
Pitforthy. He was educated for the Scotch 
lark in the university of St Andrews, and in 
46044 was placed as minister in the parish of 
Iinwick, but after holding lis preferment 
twenty years, was ejected as a nonconformist. 
Ts veal in defence of the presbyterian disci- 
pline exlnbited itself un the production of a 
treatise, entitled “ Ihe ¢ huistian’s great 
Interest,” which 1s still held in great esteem 
by those of the pe1suasion. Hlis dcath took 
place in 166%. Ihe second was born at 
Breichen, mn the same county, 1 1708, or as 
some say, in 1701 , and after passing through 
a course of classical study at Aberdeen, quitted 
jus native country m consequence of a disap 
pointment of a tender niturc, and caine to 
London. IJlere he commenced author by pro- 
fe ssion, and publishe dat‘ History of } ngland,” 
injvols foho, “A Jranslation of Qunuhan, ; 
in 2 vols. 8vo., as also one of sume of Cicero s 
works ‘ Fhe Inends,’ a novel, 2 vols., 
and ‘ Remarks on Fnghsh Irigedy, 6x0 , 
the popular ‘* G comaphical Gramm W hich 
gocs under his name, 18 paid to have been 
compiled by Knox, a bookseller in the Strand. 
4 « History of Scotland, ’ 1m ten volumcs, a 
© Thstor, of the Peera,e,” 4to, and a * Un 
versal History,”’ in 1 > vols., are also generally 
ascyibed to him, but he 1s considcred to have 
had but little share m their composition, and 
only to have lent his name to them. Dh 
Guthne obtuned a pension from the govern 
ment and was in the commission of the pewe 
for Middlesex, but at 18 behe ved never acted 
as migistrate. His death took place in 1770 
—Chalmers’s Brg. Diet. 

GULIINBI RG (Jomn) the reputed in- 
.entor of the art of printing, was born at Mentz, 
of noble and wealthy parents, in 1400 In 
41197 he resided at Strasburgh, as a merchant 
but returned to Mentz in 1130, and betweer 
that time and 1459 (as 1s inferred fiom the 
proceeding im a process between him and one 
to whom he had promised to communicate the 
secret) he piocecded to make some trials of 
the art of printing with metal types. Some 
authors however doubt if these types were o 
metal. It was 1n 1446 that he entered inte 
partnership with Fust, the result of which was 
the publication of the celebiated bible of sir 
hundred and thirty-seven leaves, the first 1m. 
portant specimen of printing with metal ty pes 
Guttenberg died in 1467.— Dibdin s 1 ypogra: 
phieal Antiquittes. 

GUY (I'romas) the founder of Guy’s hos 
pital, was the son of a lighterman in South 
wark, and born in 1644. He was brought u' 
a bookseller, and kept a shop in the angl 
formed by Cornhill and Lombard street. iT. 
dealt largely 1n the amportation of bibles froz 
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folland, and afterwards contracted with Ox- 
xd for those printed at that university , but 
8 principal gains arose from the disieputable 
vurchase of seamen 8 prize-tickets, mn queen 
Anne’s war, and by South Sea stock, in 1720. 
3y these speculations and practices, aided b 
he most penurious habits, he amassed a for- 
‘une of nearly half a million sterling, of which 
1e spent about 200,000/ in the building and 
mdowing his hospital in Southwaik, He also 
rected almshouses at Tamworth, and benefited 
‘hrist s hospital and varnous other chan- 
ies, leaving 80,0001. to be divided among 
108e¢ who could prove any degree of relation- 
uip to lam. He died m December, 1724, in 
us eighty first year, after having dedicated 
nove to chutable purposes than any private 
man in Lnglish record —Nichols’s Anec. 
GUYON (Jran Marit Bouvirri pE La 
four) a celebnated female enthusiast, was 
iorn of a good family at Montargis in 1642. 
‘he marricd a native of the same place, of the 
ame of Guyon, but became widow, with three 
jaldren, at the age of twenty eight. Instead 
iowever of bringing up her family, she relin- 
uushed a large pait of her fortune for the 
uuppoit of he: childien , and gave herself up 
o the cultivation of mystical devotion which 
has obtamed the nme of Quietism, the leading 
histinction of which 1s a passive abandonment 
o what are deemed divine impulses, and a 
omplete renunciation of self, the silence of 
he soul, and the anmliniation of all earthly 
ares and emotions. Ihe fame of her couver- 
uor and doctrines having reached Pans, ca- 
umny made such a representation of hei con- 
“uct, that m 1688 she was shut up by the 
ang 5 order in aconvent. Throu,h the inter- 
« sion of Madame Maintenon, who became 
ver frend, if not hea disciple, she soon ob- 
aimed her hbeity, and even appe ued at Ver- 
saulles and St Cyr Such were the attractions 
of he: insinuating eloquence, and tender and 
aident devotion, thit several of the first ladies 
of the court began to profess he1 opinions, and 
she ended in the conquest of the illustrious 
Fenelon (see his arucle ) IJhs pitronage 
however could not protect her fiom the mid 
ecclesiastics, headed by Bossuet, who caused 
tlurty four articles to be drawn up in condem- 
nation of the system of Quietism, which, in 
169), she was obliged to sign in her retreat at 
the monastery at Meaux. She however re- 
turned to Pais, where ber zeal avain leading 
her to mike prose:ytes, she was finally con- 
fined in the Bastille, from winch she was 
hberatcd m 1702, and retired to Blois, where 
she passed the rest of her hfe in the puvate 
exeraise of a devotion which, althou,h the 
result of a heated imazination, wis certainly 
sincere. Tiler works are—‘* Cantiques Spirit- 
uels, ou kinblemer sui ]’Amour Divin,” 
five volumes, twenty volumes of the Old and 
New lestament, with ‘ Reflections et xph 
cations concernant la Vie inteneure ,’ ‘' Dis- 
cours Chreuennes”’ 2 vols , ‘ Letters to 
several Persons, 4 vols, ‘‘ Her] ife,” written 
by herself, in 3 vols. , ‘* Visitations,” 2 vols; 
‘« Opuscules,” 2 vols. ‘The first in the forego- 
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ing lst 1s the Song of Songs, interpreted in a 
mystical sense. She died in 1717. Some of 
her poems have been translated by the gifted 
but unhappy Cowper, and appears in the 4to 
edition of his works.—Nouv. Dict. Hist 
Aikin’s G. Bug. 

GUYS (Peter Avoustrine) a French 
writer and merchant, was born at Marseilles 
1nl720 By trading to the Levant he obtained 
a considerable knowledge of the modern 
Greeks, and conceived the idea of comparing 
the ancient and modern nation Accordingly 
he made frequent excursions from Constan- 
tinople into Gieece with Homer in his hand, 
and the fruit of his observations appeared in 
a work entitled “ Voyage Littéraire de la! 
Gréce ,"" for which the modern Greeks | 
showed their gratitude by giving him a di-| 
ploma as utizen of Athens This 1s his. 
chief work, he however wrote a “ Relation) 
Abréyée de ses Voyages en Italie et dans le 
Nord ,’’ a translation in verse of the elegies 
of Tibullus , an essay upon the antiquities of 
Marseilles, and the eloge of Duguav-Trouin 
—Dict Hret 

GUYTON MORVEAU (Lewis Brr- 
NARD) a celebrated French chemist He was 
the son of a lawyer, und was born at Dijon 
in 1737. Adopting the same profession, he 
became advocate-general in the parhament of 
Dion, and attorney general of the Go é d O1 
Previously to the Revolution in France, he dis- 
tinguished himself by the study of chemistry 
and natural pmlosophy In 1777 he engaged 
in a mineralogical tour in the province of Bur 
gundy, in the course of which he discovered a 
valuable lead mine He was a contributor of 
articles on chemistry to the Encyclopédie 
Méthodique , and he had a share im the re- 
searches which led to the foundation of the 
antiphlogistic theory of chemistry , was one 
vf the authors of the reformed chemical 
nomenclature, and by his individual discoveries 
he promoted the improvement of science. He. 


relinquished his office of advocate-general, ' 


after having published his pleadings at the bar 
At the commencement of political disturbances 
he joined the revolutionary party ; and in 
September 1791] he was sent as a deputy from 
the department of Coté d'Or to the Legislative 
Assembly, and was afterwards a member of the 
National Convention. He seized all opportu-— 
nities to display his enmity to the royal au-| 
thority, the king’s munisters, the clergy, and 
the emigrants ; and in September 1792 he 
voted for the death of Lous XVI He figured 
in the committee of public safety, nominated 
at the commencement of April 1793, and m 
that formed after the fall of Robespierre. He 
subsequently proceeded so far as to accuse the 
abbé Siéyes of moderatism and royalism. 
Being a member of the council of five hundred, 
he leit 1¢ in May, 1797. Buonaparte made 
himn a member of the legion of honour, and a 
baron of the empire. He was jikewise one of 
the first members of the National Institute, a 
director of the polytechnic school, and admi- 
nistrator of the mint. He died December 21, 
1815. Besides the works already noticed, he 
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published “ Elémens de Chimie, théorique et 
pratique,” Dion, 1777, 3 vols T2mo, “ Di- 
gressions Académiques, ou Essais sur quel- 
ques Sujets de Phisique, Chimie,” &c¢ 12mo; 
and Memoirs in the Annales de Chimie, and 
other periodical works —Dict. B. et H des 
HT OM. du \8me. S. Journal of the Royal 
Institut. 

GWINNE, MD (Marryew) a physician 
of some eminence 1n the earlier part of the se- 
venteenth century, born im London of Welsh 
parents, and educated at Merchant 'Taulors’ 
school, whence he proceeded on a foundation 
fellowship to St John’s college, Oxford He 
was the first professor of medicine on sir Tho- 
mas Gresham’s foundation; and acquired the 
favour of Jamesthe First as well by hs masque 
of * Vertumnus,”’ performed before that mo- 
narch at Oxford, as by his essay against to- 
bacco. He also wrote another play, entitled 
“ Nero ;”? an “Elegy on the Death of Henry 
Karl of Derby ;” “ Aurum non Aurum;’’ some 
poems, travels, orations, &c and died in 1627. 
—Ward s Gresham Professors. 

GWYLYM (Divip ap) one of the most 
famous Welch bards, was born at Brogyninin 
Cardiganshire, in 1340 He was brought up 
in the family of Llewelyn ap Guelym Fychan, 
Jord of Card)yan, at Emlyn, and afterwards he 
became steward and private tutor in the family 
of Ivor Hael He visited different parts of 
Wales, and was generally known by the name 
of David of Glamorgan, and the mghtingale 
of Teivi vale, in Cardiganshire. He died 
about 1400 His poems consist chiefly of 
lively descriptions of nature, written in pure 
Welsh, and were published in 1792, by Mr. 
Owen Jones, and Mr William Owen, who 
think, that in harmony, elegance of language, 
and invention, he has not been excelled b 
any of his successurs.— Life prefixed to his 
Poems. 

GYLLENBORG (CuHartrrs, count) a Swe- 
dish nobleman, who resided for several years 
in England as ambassador from the court of 
Sweden In 17)6, Charles XII, irntated 
igainst George I for purchasing Bremen and 
Verden from Denmark, formed a project for 
nvading Scotland from Gottenburg, and plac- 
ing the pretender on the throne of Great Bn- 
tain, This plan was concerted with the Eng- 
lsh malcontents by Count Gyllenborg; but the 
ministry intercepting the correspondence, that 
nobleman was arrested in 1717, and sent out 

if the kingdom under a suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus act. On his return home he was 
taken into great favour, and finally became 
high chancellor of Sweden. He died 1n 1746, 
leaving behind him the character of a great 
encourager of learnmg. His valuable cabinet 
of natural history was remarkable for a great 
number of amphibious productions and corals, 
which have been described by Linneeus under 
the title of Amphibia Gyllenborgiana. Count 
Gyllenborg translated Sherlock on Death into 
the Swedish language, as also some Enghsh 
comedies ; and was concerned in a penodical 
paper entitled The Argus.—Stoever’s Life of 
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AAFNER (M) a natne of Holland, 
who died in Amsterdam, in 1809 
Atiur his deith, was published a Work enti- 
tld ‘Voyages dans le Pé unsule Occidentale 
de VInde et dans VIsle de Ceylon, 2 vols 
Svo, Paris, 1811, which publication attracted 
notice for a sprightliness not usually ex; ected 
trom Dutch authors —Bdliotk Britannica 
HAAK (DTaronois) a learned German, 
bon at Worms, in the Palatinate, a »p 1605, 
and who died 1690. He is author of Dutch 
annotations upon the Bible, London, 1967, 
2 vols fol the Translation of the Buble 
ordered by the Synod of Dort, and first pub- 
lished in 1637, several books cf pr ictical 
English Divinmty, and a part of Miltou’s Pa- 
radise Lost He 1 said to have sugpcested 
the weekly meetings of the Royal Society of 
London, and to have becn one of its first 
members — lbed 
HAAREN (Wartrase van) a Dutch no 
be nin, born in the province of Pr seland, 
1700) Le distingmshed himself ty his 
seiviccs to the state, but he is chiefly known 
as a pot He publisned a poem, entitled 
“ Leonidas,’ and an cpic 6 The Advin- 
tures of Friso King of the Gingarides and 
the Prasiates,’ of which last a French prose 
translation appeared in 1701, 2 vols 8vo 
Van Hantiren, in Ins heroics, imitated the 
Tienriade of Voltaire, who complimented the 
Batavian bard in acopy of verses commencing 
with the line, 
“ Demosthene au consei. ef Pindare au 
Parnasse ’ 
Vin Haven died in 1763 —Nouv Dict Hut 
Clement Les Cong Janees Litlerau es 
HAARKN (Onno Zwitk van) a noble 
Imsclaudcr, of the same fammly with the sub 
ject of the last article He filled several ho 
nou ible situations in the service of his coun- 
try, but notwithstanding his virtues and 
integrity, he was subjected to the most viru 
lent accusations, which were supposed to have 
orn ited with the field maishal, the duke of 
Brunswick, who procured the exclision of 
Van Uniaien from the assembly of the states- 
general, of which he was a member Iie was 
the anthor of an epic poem, entitled “ The 
Bezyus,’ besides tragedies, and other poet- 
rc productions He also wrote some pieces 
im prose one of which, relative to the state of 
Chiistiamty m Japan, was transluted into 
French, and 1s sud to afford some very cur- 
ous details He died in 1779, aged sixty-six 
—-Nouw Dict Mist Big Unw 
HAAS (Wiittram) an ingenious letter- 
founder at Basil, where he died in 1800 He 
umproved the art of printing by many useful 
Inventions, such asa balance press, systematic 
sets of lines and spaces, a method of printing 
geographical charts and maps with moveable 
types, &c. The last-mentioned discovery 
however 1s asenbed to Breitkupf, a printer of 
Leipsic Haas published a description of his 
poaoting press —Noww Dict Hist 
HABERCORN (Prirr) a learned Ger- 
Bre Dicr —Voi II 
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man Lutheran divine, born in Wetteren, in 
1604, and became professor at Gressen, where 
he died in 1676. He was author of many 
voluminous controversial works much esteemed 
by those of lus communion —Biblioth Bre- 
LMMRICA 

WABERLIN (Frincis Dominic) ale uned 
German antiquary and historian of the cayht- 
ecoth century He was a native of Suuhia, 
and became professor of history at Helmostadt, 
where he died in 1787, Hus most valuable 
production, “ The Hustory of the German 
Empire,’ 20 vols. 8vo, was left imperfect, 
In consequence of his death — Lauer in 
(Canis Frepriick) son of the preced ny, 
was a celebrated civilian He held the ofhce 
of professor of jurisprudence in the university 
of IJelmstadt, and published several works of 
merit on the public law of Germany He 
died mm 1808 —Nouwv Deel Hist 

HABERT (Geran) a Fiench poet of 
the sceventecnth century was al bot of Notre 
Dame de Ceiis!, and one of the first members 
of the French Academy He died 1n 1653, 
leaving sevcral poems the most admned ot 
which 1s entitlea “ Métimorphose des Yeux 
d Ins changes en Astres ? 1639 8vo He 
also wrote the “ Life of Cardinal de Beruile,” 
1646, 4to, and piriphr ised someof the Pealms, 
—IHlis bnother Puurip Waueri1, killed at the 

ge of kinmech, in 1637, was also one of 
the first memlers of the academy, and wicte 
an eleyiac poem, called 6 The ‘Lemple of 
Death,’ which was once much adinned — 
There was also a celebrated doctor of the 
Sorbonne canon and theologalot Pars, named 
Isaac Hasenri, who distinguished himselt by 
several controversial works on Gi ice, in con- 
futition of Jansenius, and by his Latin poetry. 
He was made bishop of Vabres in 1645, and 
died in 1668 —Lewis Hasert, another 
liench ecclesiastic of note, aud also a doctor 
of the Sorbc nne, was born in 1637, and died 
in 1718. Hes author of a “ Complete Body 
of Divimty,’ im Latin, 7 vols 12mo, 17 0, 
which being accused of Jansenism, producud a 
violent controversy —-Aorer: Nouv. Dict Hist. 

HABINGION (TxHomis) a gentleman 
possessed of landed property in Worcestei- 
shire, who employed himself in collecting 
materials for a topographical history of that 
county, in the ea:ly part of the seventeenth 
century His memoranda, which remained 
unpublished, formed the basis of the history of 
Worcestershire, by Dr Treadway Nash ‘Lhe 
subject of this article 1s however chiefly re- 
markal le for having been engaged 1n poliical 
conspiracies against the government of his 
country, without suffermg the penalty of his 
detected treasons Mr. Gough says, that 
Thomas Habington or Abington, esq of 
Henlip, in Worcestershire, was imphcated 1 
the designs of Bibngton, and the earl of 
Essex agunst queen Llzabcth, and in the 
gunpowder plot,and convicted, but re prieved, 
on condition of confiuing himself to the county 
of Worcester, nm consequence of his having 
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been the godson of queen Elizabeth. His 
daughter, who was married to lord Monteagle, 
is said to have wnitten the mysterious letter to 
that nobleman, which led to the discovery of 
the last-mentioned conspiracy , and to this 
circumstance may be attnbuted the lenity 
exercised towards her father. Habington 
died in 1647, at the age of eiyhty seven, and 
was buned at Henlip.—Gough’s British Topo- 
graphy. 

HABINGTON (Wixtram) son of the pre- 
ceding, eminent as an histonan and a poet 
He was born in Worcestershire, probably at 
Henhp, im 1609, the memoiable year of the 
gunpowder plot. After having studied at tne 
college of St Omers, he com; leted his edu 
cation among the jesuits at Pais. Returmng 
to England he married the d-u hte of lord 
Powis, whom he has celebrated m his pocucal 
compositions. He died in 16914 = Ifis works 
consist of ‘‘ The Queen of Arrayon,’ a tiagi- 
comedy , “ Observations on History ,”’ ‘‘ Ilis- 
tory of Edward the Fourth,’’ 1640, folio, and 
‘ Castara,”’ a collection of poems, first pub 
lished in 1635, which, after having been 
twice reprinted during the author s hfe, were 
republished, with notes and a Inographical 
memoir, by Mr Elton, Buistol 1812, 12mo. 
Sir Egerton Bridges says, that the poems of 
Habington, entitled ‘‘ Castara,”’ possess much 
elegance, much poetical fancy, and are al- 
most every where tinged with a deep moral 
cast, which ought to hive made their fame 

permanent.—Campbell’s Spec. of Brat. Poets. 
HACKEI (Dr Jonn) bishop of Lichfield, 
a learned and munificent English prelate of the 
seventeenth century, born in London, Sep- 
tember 1, 1592. He received at Westminster 
school the rudiments of an education which he 
completed at Irimuty college, Cambndge. Ie 
was chaplain 1n sucression to bishops Andrews 
and Walliams, and afterwards, through the 
patronage of the latter, to James I. In 1625 
he was presented to a stall in Lincoln cathe- 
dral, a piece of preferment which was in a 
short tume followed by the valuable livings of 
Cheam m Surrey, and St Andrews, Holborn, 
together with the archdeaconry of Bedford. 
In 1641 he exchanged his stall at Lincoln for 
aresidentiaryship of St. Paul’s, but on the 
success of the parliamentarian party he was 
compelled to consult his personal safety by 
adopting alhife of the strictest returement at 
Cheam. On the re-estabhshment of the royal 
family, he again emerged from obscurity, and 
received the bishopne of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry. The cathedral belonging to his dio- 
cese baving suffered considerable dilapida- 
tion from the effects of puritan zeal, the new 
bishop applied himself earnestly to restoring 
it, and expended upwards of £20,000, 
nearly the whole of which he gave up with 
great hberality from the revenues of his see. 
He was also a hberal benefactor to the college 
of which he had been a member, and died 
October 21,1670. Of his writings the prin 
are a hfe of his patron, Walhams, arch- 
of York, and some time lord-keeper , 
‘‘A Century of Sermons,” and ‘ Loyola,” a 
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comedy witten in Latin, which was twice per- 
formed at the university before James 1. A 
bandsome monument was erected to his me- 
mory by his son in Lichfield cathedral, where 
he hes buned.—Biog. Brit. 

HACQUEL (Baitruasar) an emiment 
naturalist, born at Conquet, im Buritauny, i 
1740. When youny he left France for the 
states of Austria, where he travelled, pene- 
trating into the most remote parts of the coun~ 
tiy. Ile then became professor of surgery at 
the Lyceum of Laybach, in Carmota, aud per- 
petual secretary of the Imperial Sovety of 
Acriculture and the Arts in that uty. In 
1788 the emperor of Germany made him pro- 
fessor of natural history at the university of 
Lembe1g, and member of the council of mines 
at Vienna. He diedin 1819. Ile produccd 
several works contaming much curious infoim- 
ation relating to natural history, and the state 
of the countnes he explored. Besides travels 
inthe Alps and Carpathian Mountams, anda 
great number of mc moirs in periodical works, 
he was the author of ‘‘ Oryctograplua Car- 
mohca, or, the Physical Geography of ( ar- 
niola, Istria, and parts of the neighbouriug 
counties,’ Leipsic, 1778—1789 4 vols. 4to. 
—Bog. Unn. 

HWADDICK (Anprew, count DE) &@ mih- 
tary ofhcer, who was a native of Hungary, and 
who rose to the rank of field marshal in the 
serviie of the emperor of Germany. He dise 
tinguished limself much during the seven 
years’ wer with Prussia , and his high reputa- 
tion occasioned Ins appointment, im February 
1789, to the chef command of the Austnan 
forces, against the lurks. He joined the grand 
army in May, but his advanced age and de- 
clining health obhged him almost immediately 
to give in his resignation. He died at Vienna 
in 1790, in his eightieth year. He was re- 
nowned no less for courage than for military 
skill, and was never seen to more advantage 
than when leading the onset. As a com- 
mander of cavalhy he had but few equals,— 
Dict. des H. M.dui8me. S. Bug. Una. 

HADDON LLD. (Wa trer) an eminent 
English lawyer of the sixteenth century, a na- 
tive of Buckinghamshire, born 1516. Ilewas 
educated at Eton, whence he removed to 
King’s college, Cambridge, on the foundation, 
and having duly graduated, obtained the pro- 
fessorslip of civil law in that university. On 
the deprivation of Gaidiner, bisl.op of Wan- 
chester, from the mastership of Trimty hall, 
king Ldward selected him as a staunch sup- 
porter of protestantism, to fill the vacant 
situation, which he held till 1552, when he re- 
signed it for the presidency of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford. Under Mary he was compelled 
m his turn to submit to a degradation from 
office, and found it convenient to hide Lims if 
in obscurity during the whole of her reign. 
The succession of Elizabeth once more restored 
him to court favour, and he obtamed from that 
princess a mastership of the Court of Requests, 
and a seat on the bench, as judge of the Pre- 
rogative Court. In 1566 a treaty of com- 
merce being then on foot between thi#® coun- 
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try and the Netherlands, Dr Haddon was one! 
of the three commissioners who met at Bruges, 
to arrange the terms of the negotiation. On 
husreturn to England he was principally con- 
cerned in drawing up the noted ecciesiastical 
code, which was published in 171, in 4to, 
under the superintendence of John Fox. It 
is written in the Latin language, and bears 
the title of ‘* Reformatio Legum Ecclesi- 
asticarum.” His other works are, a defence 
of queen Elzabeth against the attacks of 
Osorno, a vanety of poems composed in Latin , 
and a collection of miscellaneous pieces printed 
in 1567, in 1 vol 4to, under the title of 
‘* Lucubrationes.” His Latin is much ad- 
mired for its purity and elegance, qualities for 
which it 1s mainly indebted to his incessant 
study of the works of Cicero, on whose model 
he endeavoured successfully to form his style. 
His decease took place m 1572 —Bug. Brit. 

HADI EY (¢ ) an English engineer, who 
was a man of talent 1n the last centurv. He 
made many umprovements 1n the machimery of 
the water works at London Bridge, lately 
removed, preparatory to the demolition of the 
structure itself. He likewise contnved an 
instrument for taking observations at sea , and 
Maitland styles him a great master of hydrau- 
lics. The time of his death 1s not known, but 
he appears to Lave been alive in 1783.— 
Maitland s History of London—See Morrice 
( Peter.) 

HAEN (Awntuony DE) ot Van Haen pro- 
fessor of medicine inthe university of Vienna, 
was a native of Leyden, where he studied 
under the celebrated Boerhaave. After having 
graduated he settled as a physician at the 
Hague, and practised with great success for 
several years. At length baron Van Swieten 
induced him to remove to Vienna, that he 
might co operate in a plan which the baron 
had projected for reforming the medical fa- 
culty of that metropolis. He became medical 
professor at Vienna in 1754, and died there 
in 1776, aged seventy-two. Graner in his 
Medical Almanack for 1782, speaks highly of 
Van Haen as a man of great learning and 
professional experience, but he censures him 
for his opposition to new opimions, particularly 
in his disputes with Haller on sensibility and 
irritability , with Tralles on innoculation , and 
baron Von Stoerck, on the use of vevetable 
poisons in medicine. He also showed his pre- 
dilection for popuiar notions in a treatise on 
Magic, and another on Miracles, in which he 
appears ay the advocate of vulgar superstition. 
His medical works however are numerous and 
valuable.—Avrkin’s Gen. Brg. Nouv. Dict. 
Est. Bug. Umino. 

HAFEZ (Kuopsa Scuemseppiw Monam 
MED) the most popula: of the Persian poets. 
He flourished in the fourteenth century, and 
resided chiefly at Schiraz. His poetry consists 
chiefly of odes or songs, which mingle convi- 
viahty with love and sentument, 1m the spirit 
of Anacreon, and now and then of Horace. 
tha practice was in the spimt of his theory, as 
he declined the invitation of the sultan Ahmed, 
who earnestly pressed him to visit Bagdad. 
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‘‘ Two affectionate fnends,” excluima he in 
one of hs pieces, ‘‘ two glasses of old wine, 
@ tranquil indolence, a book, and a shady 
grove, are blessings which I would not sacri- 
fice for all the happiness of this world or the 
next.”” He died at Scluraz, where a sepuichral 
monument was erected for him, which hag 
been often descmbed by travellers. In Octa- 
ber 1825 an earthquake happened at Scliraz, 
which overturned many of the public buildings 
in that city, and destroyed the celebrated 
tombs of Hafez and his countryman Sadi, 
another famous Oriental votary of the muses. 
The date of the death of Hafez has been dif- 
ferently stated, but it most probably may be 
fixed in 1389. Some idea of his style and 
sentiments may be found through the medium 
of translations, Sir William Jones presented 
to the pubhe two of his odes in an Lughsh 
dress, which are extremely beautiful. Besides 
which may be noticed Nott’s ‘‘ Select Odes of 
Hafez, translated into English verse, with the 
orginal text,’ 1787, 4to, and Hundley s 
‘* Persian Lyrics, from the Divan—1I—Hafez, 
with Paraphrases in verse and prose,’’ 1800, 
4to. The spnghtly ease and Anacreomec 
festivity of the bard of Scinraz, have for more 
than five hundred years been the delight and 
pride of his counttymen.— Bug. Unu. Delle 
Valle’s and Niebuhr’s Travels. 

HAGEDORN (Fripgricx) an eminent 
German poet, who was a native of Hamburgh. 
Ihe father was Danish minister for the circle 
of Lower Saxony, and he was bornin 1708. He 
received a good education, and displayed talents 
for poetry when young , but becoming an orphan 
at the age of fourteen, he found himself de- 
pendant on lis own exertions forsupport. He 
however continued studying in the Gymnasium 
at Hamburgh tall 1726, when he removed to 
the university of Jena as alaw student. Jn 
1729 he pubhshed a amall collection of poems , 
and the same year he went to London an the 
suite of the Danish ambassador, baron Von 
Solenthall, with whom he resided till 1731. 
He obtained, nm 1733, the appointment of 
secretary to the English factory at Hamburgh, 
which placed him in easy circumstances. 
Soon after he marred the dauyhter of an 
Lnghsh tailor, a lady who was neither youny 
nor handsome, and whose fortune disappoimted 
his expectations. It was not till 1738 that he 
again appeared befure the public as an author, 
when he printed the first book of his ‘‘ Fables,” 
which were much admired. In 1740 he pub- 
lished ‘* The Man of Letters ,’ and in 1743 
his celebrated poem on ‘ Happiness,” which 
established his reputation asa moral wmiter. 
The second book of Ins ‘ Fables’ appeared 
in 1750, and he afterwards produced many 
lync pieces in the style of Pnor. He died of 

ropsy in 1754, Hagedorn was the first of 
the German poets who aimed at correctness 
and elegance of expression, whence Wieland, 
in the preface to his poetical works, terms him 
the German Horace.—Arkin’s Gen. Bug. 

HAGEDORN (Curais11an Lewis) brother 
of the preceding, was born at Hamburgh in 
1717. He held the rank of counsellor of lega- 
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taon, and was director-general of the academies 
in the Saxon dominions. Asa connoissieur of 
the fine arts he possessed considerable merit , 
and he distinguished himself by the publication 
of « Remarks on Painting,” 2 vols Bro, * A 
Letter from an Amateur of Painting,” &c. 
He died at Dresden in 1780.—Nour. Dict. 
Fase. 

HAGFR (Joszpn vox) a learned German 
scholar, who was professor of the Onental 
languages in the university of Pavia. He first 
distinguished himself in the literary world by 
the discovery of the fraud of a Sicilian monk, 
who had attempted to impose on the court of 
Palermo by some forged documents relative to 
the history of Simly. Hager Icft Palermo for 
England, where he in vain endeasoured to 
excite the attention of the public in favour of 
Ins researches concerning Chinese literature. 
ifis pretensions as an Oniental scholar were 
questioned by Dr Antonio Montuca, an 
Itahan resident in this country, who was en 
ga,ed in sinilar pursuus. lager published 
‘ An Fxaplanauon of the Elementary Charac 
ters of the Chinese , with an Analyais of their 
Symbols and Hheroglyphics,”” | ondon, 1801 
foho, and “A Dissertation on the newly- 
aiscovercd Babylonian Inecriptions,”” 1801 
4to. Hetheon wentto Paris, where he pro luced 
the following works—" Ehe Monument of 
Yu, the most ancient Insempuon in Cinna 
to which are addelthe thirty two forms of 
ancrent Chinese cl aracters, with remarks on 
the Tnacnption and tle Characters 1802 fol 

A Descnpuon of the Chinese Mcdals in the 
Impenal Cabinet of France, preceded by an 
Fssay on Chinese numismatics and obscrva 
fons on the Commerce of the Greeks wath 
Cinna, and on the precious Vases of that 
country, t80>, fto, Phe Chinese Pan 
theon or acompanson of the Reh ious Rates 
of the Greeks with those of the Chinese, with 
additional ¢vilence to prove that China was 
hnown to the Grechs and thit the Serica of 
Classical Authorsis Clini,’ 1800 Ito From 
Pans Hager removed to Milan) where he 
published in [taliin, ‘* Hlustrations of an Ori- 
ental Zodiac preserved in the Cabinet of Medals 
at Paris, and which was discovered near the 
site ofancicnt Babylon, 1812, folio. He died 
at Milan, fune 27th, 1820.—WWVatts Bebliot. 
Brit. Bre N. des Contemp 

HAC UF Mus. Doct. (Cuartrs) an em 
nent M.siciin, born at fadcaster, 4 orkshire, 
in 1769 Atten years old having manifested 
a talent for music, he was sent to Cambridge, 
where lus brother then resuded, for the pur- 
por of instrucuon, and became the pupil of 
Maino and the elder Hellendaal In 178>he 
proceeded to London, where he had the bene- 
fit of Salomon’s instructions, as well as those 
of Dr Cooke, and in 1799, having taken the 
dcgrce of Vius Bac four years previously, he 
auccecded Dr Randall in the professorslup of 
music at Cambridge. In this capacity he set 
Mr Sinyth, the professor of modern history's 
ode for the installauon of H, R.H. the duke 
Gloucester as chancellor of the umwersity. His 
other compositions cons = of an anthem—*“ By 
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the Waters of Babylon,” and a great vancty of 
gives, &c., all remarkable for the purity of 
their harmony and the pleasing simplicity of 
their style. — Fle 18 also known as the musical 
mestructor of Dr Crotch, Dr Hajue dicd 
June 18, 1821.— Bire. Inet. of Mus. 

HAL LAN (Bersanpb be Girann, Siece 
mn’) anauve of Bordeaux, born 195 Ile de 
voted himself at an early age to fiteraturc, and 
published several poems, the principal of whach 
is bus «Umon of the Princes.”” In lus twonty- 
first year he accompanied the French embassy 
to London in the capacity of secretary, and on 
las returm applied himself serrously to the study 
of the history and anuquities of his country. 
Phe fruits of ths new direcuon winch he had 
given to tus studies soon appeared in a salu 
able treatuuse ‘*On the State of France, ’ which 
procured him the personal notice of Charles 1X, 
who conferred on him, in 1971, the aproint 
ment of tistonographer royal. Five years 
afterwards he produced the first complete hus- 
tory of France which had ever appe urcd in the 
language of that country, commencing wath the 
reign of Pharamond, and bringii, down the 
narrative to the close of that of ( hares V HI. 
Although this work procured him the favour of 
Henry T1f whogave him substinual proofs 
of his regard, at yet excited conga lerable crita 
cism amon, the brench hter u, who were not 
spanng of their censures winle the author 
replied with no hte acuimony Henry 1V 
extorted a promise from lim that he would 
conunue his work down to the latest possible 
period, but a dread of giving offence finally 
induced him to shrink from iis eng igement 
\ supplement was howevcr afterwards added 
by other hands, continuing the Instory to the 
year 1027. Ihis book 18 generally esteemed 
for its impartiality and accuracy, although both 
the sentiment and the language are oc caeionally 
of too inflated a cast the other works of 
this writer are translations of Cicero s Offices, 
Futropius, and Emihus Probus. J hough bred 
aCilvimst he followed the fashion of the court 
in renouncing the reformed rehgion, and died 
at Pans, November 25, 1610.—Nouv. Dict. 
Ast. 

HAINES (Tosrrm) a theatncal performer 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
He was of obscure descent, but appearmg to 
possess talents which deserved cultivation, 
some fnenids raised contributions to enable him 
to study at the university. He was accordingly 
sent to Queen’s college, Oxford, where lus 
pleasant manners gained him the friendship of 
sir Joseph Wilhamson, afterwards secretary of 
state His patron being appomted British 
minister at Ryswick took Haines with him as 
Latin secietary Ins situation he forteited 
by lis amprudence in betraying some pohtical 
secrets. Iiis chance of preferment beme thus 
terminated, he went to pursue his studies at 
Cambridge whence he cloped to jor: a com- 
pany of strolling playera at Stourbridge fair. 
He was now in his element, and his talents 

aving pr Cure d hum an engagement at pit 
lane theatre, he “or some tume delighted the 
town by hts drollery an@ humour in low comic 
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characters. He afterwards went to France m 
the suite of aun Enghsh ambassador, and it 18 
probable he then acquired the sobriquet of 
count Haines, by which he was familiarly 
known. He again returned to the stage , and 
dying m 1701, was interred in the church of 
Set Paul, Covent-garden.—Lempiiere’s Uni. 
Bug. 
HAKEM-BAMRILLAH, a sovereign re- 
markable for tus extravagancies, was the third 
of the katimite caliphe of Feypt, and suc- 
ceeded Ins father Azis im the year 996, at the 
ave of eleven. It1s reasonable to suppose that 
a number of the frantic acts which distin- 
guished his reign, were the result of occasional 
insanity ‘[}us 1s the more probable, as after 
founding mosques and colleges, and affecting 
an extraordinary zcal for the propagition of 
the Koran, a fancy seized him of establishing 
a religion of his own. Ile styled Iimself the 
visible image of God upon earth , claimed the 
honours of adoration to his person , and caused 
the mysteries of his worship to be performed 
on a mountain near Cairo, Whit 1s stll 
more curious, this absurd religion struck root , 
and the Druses of Mount Lebanon, to the 
present day, retain aconviction of the exis- 
tence and divinity of the caliph Ilakem. 
Under the character of Gods vicegerent, he 
ied the Jews ind C hiistians, both in 
gypt and Palestine, and demolished the 
famous chuich of the JResurrection at Jeru 
salem, althou,h in a fit of repentance he 1e- 
built it, and allowed the liberty of worship, as 
before. He undertork the fir morc dangerous 
task of reforming Mahometamsm, and_ sup- 
pressed pilgmmages to Mecca, and the fast of 
Ramadan. This imp:ety proved lis destruc 
tion, and he pemnshed in @ conspnacy of his 
pubjects, headed by his sister, in 1020 — 
D Herbelot. Gibbon. 

MAKEWILL (GeorGeE) a Ieamed English 
divine of the seventeenth century. Ile was a 
native of Exeter, and after being educated at 
a grimmar school in that city, he entered as 
a commoner at Alban-hall, Oxford, whence 
he was elected a fellow of Laetcr college 
Iliving taken his degrees im arts, he entered 
anto holy orders, and im 1611 be was admitted 
DD. He was next appointed chaplam to 
piince, afterwards Charles I, and also made 
archdeacon of Surrey. Tle lost lis chap- 
lainship in consequence of wilting a tract 
against the marriage projected between the 
prince and the infanta of Spain, which 
gave great offence to the king, or rather 
to his favounte the duke of Buckingham. 
Some time after he obtained the rectory of 
Hleanton, near Barnstaple,in Devonshire , and 
in 1641 he was chosen rector of Exeter 
college. He died mm 1649, when about seventy 
years of age. His works, relating to theology 
and ecclesiastical history, exhibit to advantage 
his learning and hberality of sentument , but 
these are still more conspicuous in # treatise 
entitled “‘ An Apology, or Declaration of the 
Power and Providence of God an the Govern- 
ment of the World, proving that at doth not 
decay, &c. in four books,’’ 1627, folio, of 
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which an enlarged edition appeared in 1686. 
Dr Hakew1ll, im ths production, combats an 
opinion prevalent among his coutemporanies, 
that a gradual detenoration was taking place 
in the physical and moral world, and he 
reasons on the principles of inductive phi- 
losophy, in a manner not unworthy of a fol- 
lower of his great countryman, Lord Bacon.— 
Wood’s Athen. O1zon. Prince's Worthvs of 
Deion. 

HART UYT (Ricrarp) one of the carhest 
Enghsh collectors of voyages and mintime 
journals, was born in 1993, and commenced 
his education at Westminster school. While 
there he acquired a taste for maritime Iis- 
tory and geography, by visiting his cousin, 
Richard Hachluyt of Lyton, mn Herefordshire, 
then a student at the Lemple, who occupied 
himself much with such pursuits. Removin, to 
Christuhurch college, Oxford, he becamc so 
eminent for his acquaintance with cosmography, 
that he was appointed public lecturer on that 
suience. In 198. he published a small ‘ Col 
lection of Voyages ani Discovenes’ which 
formed the basis of a subsequent work ona 
larger scale. About 1948 he weut to Panis, 
as chaplain to the En hsh ambassador, sir 1. 
Stafford, and stayed there five years. Dunng 
his absence he was nominated to a prebend in 
Bristol cithedral , and after his return home 
he was chosen, by sir Walter Raleigh, amem 
ber of the corporation of counsellors, assist- 
ants, and adventurers, to whom he assigned 
his patcnt for the prosecution of discove rics 
in Ametica In consequence of ths appoint- 
ment, he prepared for the press Ins grand 
work, a collection of ‘© Phe principal Navi- 
gations, Voyages, and Dhascoveries of the 
Lyoghsh Nation, made by Sea, or overland, 
Within the compass of these 1.00 years ” 
The first volume, in foho, was published 10 
1589, and the third and lastin 16000. Besides 
narratives of nearly two hundred and twenty 
voyages, these volumes comprise patents, 
letters, imstructions, and other documents, 
not readily to be found elsewhere. In 160) 
Hahluyt was promoted to a prebend at West 
minster, which, with the rectory of Wether- 
ingset, i Suffolk, was Ins only ecclesiastical 
preferment. He died im 1010, and was interred 
in Westminster abbey. He published several 
geographical works, besides those already 
mentioned , among them are—‘* Vir,inm 
richly valued, by the Description of Flouda, ’ 
London, 1009, 4to, a tract which 1s both scarce 
andcunous, a “ Ilistone of the West Indies,”’ 
translated from Peter Martyr , a translation of 
Leo’s ‘‘ Descmption of Afmca,” and ‘* An- 
tonio Galvano’s History of Discovenes,’’ from 
the Portuguese. The manuscmpt papers of 
Hackluyt, were used by Purchas, another 
geographical collector. Ihe name of our 
author has been perpetuated by a contem- 
porary navigator, Henry Hudson, who gave 
the name of Hakhluyts Headland to a pro- 
montory on the coast of Greenland — Boog 
Brit. 

HALDE (Jony Baptiste Du) a .earned 
Jesuit, was born at Pans in 1074 He we 
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tatrusted by lis order with the care of collect- 
ang and arranging the letters sent by the 
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members most active in passing the act of 
indemnity. In November 1660, he was 


s.ciety’s missionaries from the various parts knighted, and made chief baron of the court 


of the world. 


He was also secretary to father lof exchequer. 


While in this post he was 


Te lelher, confessor to Louis XIV. He died ! visited by a nobleman of high rank, who had 
in 1745, much esteemed for his muildneas, | 


piety, and patient wdustry. He 1s clnefly 
known as the editor of the ‘‘ Lettres edifiantes et 
cuneuses,”’ from the ninth to the twenty-sixth 
collection, to which he wrote useful prefaces , 
and also for his compilation entitled ‘* De- 
ecription Historique, Geographique, et Phy- 
sique, de 1 Empire de la Chine, et de la 
Tartane Chinoise,’”’ 4 vols. folio, Pans, 1735. 
‘lhe latter work, which, with some retrench- 
ments, has been translated into English, 1s 


deemed the most complete general account of 


that vast empire which has appeared in 
Enrope.—- Nour. Dict. Hist. 

HALE (sir Matruitw) an Enghsh judge 
and constitutional lawyer of the seventeenth 
century. He was born at Alderley, near 
Wootton-Underedge, 1n Gloucestershire, in 
1609. His father, who had been a barnster, 
had quitted the profession on account of some 
conscientious scruples, and retired to a smal] 
estate which he had at Alderley, where he died 
1n 1614. ‘The son received his early education 
under a puritanical clergyman, and afterwards 
became a student at Magdalen hall, Oxford , 
whence he removed, in jus twenty-first year, 
to Lincoln’s-inn. So unremitting was his 
apphcation to hterary pursuits, that he 1s said 
to have studied sixteen hours daily , extend 
yng his researches to natural philosophy, ma- 
thematics, history, and divimity, as wel! as the 
@ciences more immediately connected with his 
yrofession. His assiduity and intelligence 
procured lnm the fnendship of the learned 
Selden, who made him his executor. He was 
called to the bar previously to the commence- 
ment of the civil war, and in the conflict of 
parties which took place, his conduct was 
marked by a temporising hind of policy, which 
accompanied as it was by personal integrity 
and shill in his profession, secured him thi 
estcem of both royalists and parliamentarian. 
in his own time, whatever may be thought of 
it at present. Imitating Atucus rather than 
Cato, he adhered to the tnumphant faction in 
the state , and scrupled not to take the cove- 
nant, or become a lay-member of the famou: 
ecclesiastical assembly at Westminster ye 
he acted as counsel tor the accused on the 
trials of the earl of Strafford, archbishop Laud. 
and even of the king himself. In 1652 he 
was placed on the committee appointed t 
consider of the propriety of reforming the law 
in 1654 he became a judge of the common 
bench, (the former king’s bench,) m which 
station he displayed firmness of principle suf- 
fiaaent to give offence to the Protector, anc 
finding he could not retain lis ofhce with 
honour, he refused to preside again on criminal 
trials. After the death of Ohver Cromwell 
his political foresight induced him to refuse 
new commission from his son and successor 
He was a member of the parlhament whic! 
restored Charles I] , and he was one of the 


1 suit pending before him, relative to the ments 
of which he wished to enhghten the judge by 
some private infoimation , when sir Matthew 
unceremoniously told him, that he never 
‘istened to ex-parte statements, and that he 

iould therefore decline ajl communication on 
ne subject. Ihe nobleman was offended, 
and complained to the king, who could praise 
he virtue he was incapable of imitating, and 
nade the courtier rest satisfied, for he had no 
loubt the judge would have treated him in the 
ame manner if he bad made a similar apph- 
ation. the sentiments of humamty and 
pughtness by wlich he was commonly actu- 
ted, were however stifled in his breast by the 
reyudices of education and habit, when he 
resided at the condemnation of some persons 
arraigned for watchcraft, at Bury St Edmund’s, 
in 16064, and he possesses the ignominious 
lastinction of having been the last English 
udge who sanctioned the conviction of culprits 
or that imaginary cnme. He was raised to 
he chief justiceslup of the hing’s bench, in 
671, where he sat till 1676, towards the 
nd of which year he died of inflammauon of 
he chest. Ihe only professional work pub- 
ished by sir Matthew Hale, was a tract en- 
ithed ‘‘ London’s Liberties ,” but after luis 
death appeared his moreimportant productions, 

The History of the Pleas of the Crown ;°’ 

The Jurisdiction of the Lords’ House ,”’ and 

Jhe History of the Common Law of Eng- 
‘and ,’”? of which there have been repeated edi- 
tions, improved by the comments of succeeding 
‘awyers. He left a very valuab'e collection of 
manuscripts relating to history and jurispru- 
dence, which are preserved in the library of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Sir Matthew Hale wrote ona 
variety of subjects besides law. Ihe following 
pieces proceeded from lis pen ‘An Essay 
touching the Gravitation of Fluid Bodies,” 
1674, ‘ Difficiles Nuge, or Observations 
concerning the Lorncellan Experiment, &c.” 
1074, ‘* Observations touching the Pnnciples 
of Natural Motion, &c.” 1677, ‘* The prim- 
tive Ongination of Mankind considered,’’ 
1677 , and ‘* Contemplations moral and 
divine, with Directions touching keeping the 
Lord’s-day, and poems on Christmas-day,” 
1676—79. Several of his religious publica- 
tions also appeared posthumously.—Life by 
Bishop Burnet. Brith Brography. 

HALES (A.nrxanper pDE) surnamed the 
‘*Irrefragable Doctor,’’ an English ecclesiastic, 
celebrated among the controversialsts of the 
thirteenth century. The honour of having 
given him birth 1s disputed by the counties of 
Norfolk and Gloucester. He studied at the 
universities of Oxford and Pans, m which 
latter city he took the vows as a Friar Minim, 
and died there in 1245. A great variety oi 
Polemical tracts are ascribed to him, but all 
on doubtful authority, with the exception of a 
Commentary on the Proverbs, an edition of 
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which was printed in 1482, at Nuremberg.— 
Bule. Pits. 

HALES (Jonuwn) a learned English theolo- 

an and critic, who was born at Bath in 1584. 

e was educated at Corpus Christi college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of BD, and 
distinguished himsclf, especially by his profi 
ciency 1n Greeh literature. In 1605 he was 
elected a fellow of Merton college, through 
the influence of the warden, sir Henry Saville, 
whom he assisted in preparing for the press 
his edition of the works of St Chrysostom. 
In 1612 he was appoirted professor of Greek 
at Oxford, having previously delivered lectures 
on that language. He pronounced the funeral 
oration for sir Thomas Bodley in 1613, and 
the same ycar he was made a fellow of Eton 
college In 1618 he went to the Hague, as 
chaplain to the English ambassador, sir Dudley 
Carleton. Whuile in Holland he attended the 
sessions of the Synod of Dort, of the proceed- 
angs of which assembly he wrote an account 
The debates which he witnessed occasioned 
lis conversion from Calvinism to Arminian 
ism, as appears from a letter of Ins fiend, 
Mr Anthony Faringdon, who says, ‘‘ that in 
his younger days he was a Calvimst, and even 
then, when he was employed 1m that Synod , 
and at the well pressing of St John LII 16, by 
Lpiscopius there, he bid John Calvin good 
night, as he has often told mc.’ In 1639 he 
was made a canon of Windsor, but he held the 
office only till the beginning of the civil war, 
in 1642. He afterwards remained for some 
time in seclusion 1n private lodgings at Eton , 
and having in 164 > been depiived of his fel- 
lowslup, because he refused to subscnbe to 
the covenant, or take the oath of engagement 
to be faithful to the commonwealth then csta- 
blished, he was obliged to sell lus hbrary to 
obtain the means of subsistence, and according 
to some accounts, was afterwards reduced to 
great distress. dius latter circumstance 
however 1s not reconcilable with the fact of his 
having made considerable bequests in his will 
dated the day of his death, May 19, 1056. 
He published nothing of amportance dunng bu 
life, but in 1659 a collection of his wmtings 
appeared, entitled ‘‘ Golden Remains of the 
ever memorable Mr John Hales, of Eton col- 
lege,” 4to, which shows lim to have been a 
pian and enlightened scholar.—Azkin’s G 

26 

HALES (Di Srernen) an Foghsh clergy: 
man, grandson of the first baronet of that name. 
eminent as a botanist, chemist, and expen. 
mental philosopher. 3 
Bekesbourne, Kent, born 1677, and received 
his education at Corpus Chmnsti college 
(Bene’t) Cambridge, of which society he was 
chosen fellow in 1703. Here he became ac- 
quainted with Dr Stukeley, and in conjunction 
with that gentleman apphed himself with great 
success to the study of natural plulosophy in 
all its branches. About the same time he 
invented a machine of brass similar in its 
object to that afterwards constructed by Mr 
Rowley, under the name of an Orrery, for the 
purpose of demoustrating the planetary mo- 


He was a native of 
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tions. In 1733 his doctor’s degree was come 
ferred on him by the university of Oxford. 
Tn 1741, having been previously elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, he communicated 
to that body Ins method for clearing prisons, 
ships, &c, of foul air by means of ventilators ; 
and several other useful projects and inven- 
tions of his are to be found among the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the souety. Frederick, 
prince of Wales, distinguished him by Ins 
favour, and on the decease of that pnnce, the 
princess dowager made him her almoner and 
clerk of the closet. Under such patronage Dr 
Hales might have looked forward with conf- 
dence to the highest digmities in the church, 
his moderation however induced him to decline 
a canonry of Windsor which was offered to 
his acceptance, and to content himself with 
the hving of leddington, Middlesex, which he 
held with that of karmngdon, mm Hampshire. 
He dicd January 4, 1761. Besides the wnt- 
ings already alluded to, he was the author of 
four volumes of Statical Essays, a treatise 
on the ill consequence of drinking spirituous 
hquors, ‘‘ Vegetable Statics,” and ‘* Vege- 
table Essays,’ 8vo, 2 vols. A handsome mo- 
nument 1s erected to the memory of Dr Hales, 
in Westmmoeter abbey —Buog. Brit. 

HALI BLIGH, first dragoman or anter~ 
preter at the court of the grand Seignuor, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
He wasanative of Polind, whose onginal 
name was Bobowski, but being taken a pn- 
soner very young, by some lLartars in a pre- 
datory excursion into Poland, he was sold to 
the Turks, who educated him a Mahometan 
inthe Seragho He had an extraordinary talent 
for the acquirement of languages, and could 
converse in eighteen different tongues. At 
the request of Dr Smith, chaplain to the 
Lnghsh embassy at the Porte, he wrote a 
cullous treat.se concerning the hterature of 
the Turks, of which a Laun version was 
pubhshed by Dr Hyde, m the appendix to 
Pentsol s “ Iunera Mundi.” At the desire 
of Mr Basire, in 1693, he translated the 
Liturgy of the church of England into the 
Turkish language,and some time after the whole 
of the bible, which was sent to Leyden to be 
printed, but remains still unedited among the 
MSS in the hbrary of that University. Sir 
Paul Rycauts ‘‘ Present State of the Otto- 
man Lmpire,” was much indebted to him, 
and he furnished Messrs Nountell and Galland 
with a ‘* Lreatise on the Serayho,” composed 
in Itahan, and with various other MSS, 
among which was a considerable portion of 
the book of Psalms in Turkish verse, with 
musical notes. It was lis intention to have 
returned to the profession of Chistianity, but 
he died before he could fulfil this mtention.— 
Bayle Morert. 

HALIFAX (Samvetr) bishop of St Asaph, 
the eldest son of an apothecary of Chesterfield, 
was boin January 18, 1733, at Mansfield, 
Derbysiure. From Jesus college, Cambridge, 
where he distingmshed himself as first medal- 
hat of his year, he removed on a fellowship 
tc Irmty hall, mm the same umvermty. In 
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1761 he graduated as 11, D., and seven years him to eminence. He was the author at 
atter obtained the professorship of Arabic, ‘‘ Hore Vacivez, or Lssays,”’ ‘* Poema;” a 
wiich, 1n 1770, he resigned for that of civil translation of Longmus on the Sublime, and 
law. In 177> he was presented to the pee | another of the Commentary of Hierocles on 
of Worksop, in Nottinghamshne, on which | the Golden Verses of Pythagoras.— Campbell’ 
occasion he took the degree of doctor ot Spec. of Brit. Poets. 

divinity by mandate, and was madc king’s HALL (Josve#) a learned divine of the 
chaplain. In 1781 he gave up all his prefer- church of Lngland, who was Lorn at Ashby- 
ments on being raised to the see of Gloucester, de-la-Zouch in Lexestershire, m 1574. His 
In 1789 he wis translated to the more valuable father held an office under Henry, earl of 
diocese of St Asiph, which he held tll his Huntingdon, president of the north, who had 
death in March 1790. Bishop Hahfax was a seat near that town. Ilhe son became a 
a prelate of deep erudition, ind much esteemed scholar, and afterwards a fellow of J] manuel 
for the benevolence of lis disposition, and the college, Cambridse, where he took the degrea 
peneral amenity of his manners He pub- of MA. and read lectures on rhetoric. He was 
hished a varicty of sermons, printed sing'y, ord uned and when he had resided six years 
te sides an octavo volume, containing twelve on at the umiversity, he was presented to the 
the propheaes. His other wotks are—an rectory of Halsted m Suffolk. Previously to 
Analysis of Butlers Analoz,, im 4to, and tins penod, m 1997, he published his \arei- 


anothe: of the Civil Code of tle Romans, m In §1X 
Svo. He also supemntended the publication 
of an edition of Ogden’s worhs.— -Nichols's Lit 
A nec. 

HALS. The name of two brothers, eactl 
eminent in a different branch of the art of 
painting, natives af Mechhn. Francis, the 
elder, was born in 1584, and as a portrait- 
painter was considered infenor only to Van- 
dyke. An anecdote 18s told of a visit paid by 
the latter to Hals incognito, when, after view- 
ing his performances, the disguised artist re- 
quested the use of his pallette for a moment, 
as he was convinced he could paint as well 
himself. Tals accommodated him, but was so 
struck with the rapidity and truth with which 
his own portrait Was in a few minutes sketched 
by his guest, that he at once detected him as 

andyke. An intimacy ensued between them, 
anid Vandyke endcavoured to prevail on his 
friend to accompany him to Fngland, but with- 
ont success. His death took place in 1666 
T1 oporic, or Dirk, as he 1s more commonly 
called, the younger, was born in 1989. 
excelled in humorous pieces, something in 
the «tyle of Temers, and died in 1696.— Pul- 
ken ton. 

MALL (Awtnons) an Enghsh clergyman 
and antiquary of the last century. He was a 
native of Cumberland, and studied at Queen s 
colleze, Oxford, where he took the degiee of 
MA. 1n 1704, and obtained a fellowship in 
1706. He was presented to the living of 
Hampton Poyle, in Oxfordshire, and proceeded 
DD. in 1720. His death took place in 1723. 
Hall 1s known in the hterary woild as the 
editor of Leland’s work, ‘ De Scriptonbus 
Bnitanaieiss ,”” and Irivet’s ‘* Annales Sex 
Regum Anghz.” He also wrote the account 
of Berkshue, an the Magna Britannia.—Gent. 
Meg, 

HALL (Jonn) a poet of the seventeenth 
century. We was born at Durham 1n 1627, 
and died in 1696, having, 1t 18 said, shortened 
his days by habits of intemperance. He was 
educated as a lawyer, having studied at Gray’s 
Inn, and was called to the bar, but attained no 
esminence in his profession. His poetical pro- 
ductions display talent, which if at had been 
uccompared by industry, might lave raise: 


He, 


demiaium or a Gathenng of Rods, 
books , first three, of toothless satyrs poetical, 

academical, and moral, and in the following 
year, the three last books, of biting satyrs, re- 
pou torether in 1999 ~~ [hese productions 
lisplay wit and strength of sentiment and ex- 
pression, but ire, like those of his contempo- 
rary, Dr Donne, deficient in the hghter graces 
of composition He represents lumself as the 
earhest | nglish satiric poet, a claim which 1s 
not Strictly correct, though he appears to have 
been the first writer of professed satires, not of 
a peisonal niture. A new edition of Hall’ 

Satyres was published by Warton at Oxford 

in 1753, and another by Mr Ss W. Singer m 
1824, from the Chiswick press. Our author 
m 1609 went to Spa with sir Ldmund Bacon, 
where he hcld a conference with a jesuit, and 
distinguished himscif asa protestant chammion. 
“Some time afte: he returned home, he was 
made chaplain to Henry, prince of Wales , and 
in 1612 wis presented to the hving of Wal- 
tham in Fssex , about which time he had the 
degree of DD. In 1616 he was appointed 
chaplain to lord Doncaster, Enghsh ambassador 
at Pans , and while there he was promoted to 
the deanery of Worcester. Next year he 
waited on the king as chaplain during the 
royal visit to Scotland. In 1618 he wa» one 
of the Lnglish divines deputed to the synod of 
Doit, before which body he delivered a Latin 
sermon, and was presented with a valuable 
gold medal. He refused the bishoprich of 
Gloucester, offered him in 1624 but in 1627 
was induced to accept that of Fxeter. In his 
new station he expenenced much vexation 
from the overbearing influence of archbishop 
Laud, whose violent measures against the 
puritans he refused to adopt in ns diocese. 
On other occasions he acted asa conscientious 
advocate for episcopacy. In 1641 he was 
translated to Norwich. He joimed with se- 
veral of lis brethren in the protest of Decem- 
ber 30th of that year, against the validity of 
laws made during their forced absence from 
the house of Loids. For this, he, with cther 
prelates, was committed to the ‘lower, but 
he was released on bail in June 1642. He 
subsequently suffered sequestration as a royal 

ast, and after experiencing various injurics 
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and wndignities, he removed from the bishop's 
palace to Higham near Norwich, where he 
rented a small estate. He died there Septem- 
ber 8, 1656. Huis theological books, which 
are much valued, consist of contemplations, 
epistles, sermons, paraphrases of the Scmp- 
tures, &c. which have been often published 
collectively and separately. The style and 
manner of his composition have procured him 
the tatle of the English Seneca.—dAikin’s G. 
Bog. Burg. Briv. 

HALL, MD. (Roserr) an army surgeon of 
great talent and skill in his profession, de- 
scended from the ancient family of the IJalls, 
of Houghhead in Roxburghshire, at which 
place he was born in 1703. After passing 
the usual number of yeais in the acquiement 
of classical literature at the grammar school of 
Jedburgh, and having duly qualified himself 
for the medical department of the pavy, he 
sailed as fist mate of the Ruby, seventy-four, 
to the West Indies, and at the conclusion of | 
the war returned to England, acting surgeon 
on board a fngate. Ihe sohcitations of an 
uncle then induced him to quit the service, and 
to repair to Ldinbuigh, where he graduated | 
as MD, and took up Ins abode in London, | 
where he distinguished himself both as a con- | 
tributor to several periodical worhs connected 
with medicine, and as the editor of others, 
till the injury which his pecuniary affairs re- 
ceived by a breach of confidence, induced him 
once again to turn lis attention to the service 
as a means of provision, aud to obtain the 
situation of an army surgeon. In this capacity 
his duties occupied bis time almost exclu- 
sively for about twelve years, when the expe- 
dition by land and sea, for the exploration of 
the Niger, which cost so many hives, bemg 
determined on, J): Hall was appointed to ac- 
company the military division as the medical 
officer. Unfortunately an injury, sustained by 
an accidental fall into the hold of the vessel 
w hile outward bound, acted, in Conjunction with 
the unhealthiness of the chmate of Senegal so 
stronslv on his constitution, that after a few 
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of ‘Sabatier on Tetanus,” and “ Spallanzani 
on Respiration ;” with an introduction to has 
study of the Linnwan system. He also left 
behind him several useful manuscripts, among 
which are some valuable remarks on the me- 
dical topography of Senegal.—Gent. Mar. 

HALLE or HALL (Epwarp) an English 
chronicler, whose works rank with those of 
Holiungshed and Stow. He was a native of 
Lopdon, and was a lawyer by profession, hav- 
ing attained the rank of a serjeant and the 
othce of a judge 1m the sheriff’s court. He 
had a seat m the house of Commons; and 
was a zealous catholic, though he lived at the 
period of the Reformation. His death took 
Halle’s ‘* Chronicle’ was 
published in 1548, by Richard Grafton, who 
is repoited to have written the latter part of 
it.—[See Grarrox.J—ILhe work 18 curious, 
as affording delhiucations of the manners, 
dress, and customs of our ancestors.—Chal. 
mers’s Bue. Dict. Dibdin. 

WALLER G¢ Ariiervo~n)acelebrated Swiss 
physiuan, distinguished not only for bis ac- 
quaintance with the pliysical sciences, but 
also for his general knowledge of literature, 
and his talents asa poet. His father, Nicholas 
von Haller, was an advocate and citizen of 
Berne, where the son was born in October, 
1708 The early display of his abilities was 
most extraordinary, and it is related, that 
when but ten years old he could translate from 
the Gieek , that he compiled a Chaldee pram- 
mar and a Greck and Hebrew dictionary for 
his own usc , and gave other proofs of his devo- 
tion to literary studies. Ile wassent to a public 
achool after his father’s death, mm 1721, and in 
1723 he was removed to the house of a pliys- 
cian at HBienne, for the study of plnlosophy. 
Hlere he pursued a somewhat desultory course 
of reading, and eaercised himself in poetical 
composition. Ilowever, at the close of the 
year last mentioned, having chosen the medical 
profession, he went to the university of Tu- 
bingen where he studied comparative anatomy 
under Duvernor, and in 1729 he removed ta 


weehs he was compelled to be sent to Ma-, Leyden, then the first medical school m Eu- 
daira, as the sole chance of preserving his | rope, Boerhaave and Albinus being among 


life. Dr Hall returned to Turope, but Ins 
licalth was never fully re-established, and his 
death tooh place in the year 18¢4. He was 
the author of a great variety of medical tracts, 
the principal of which are—‘‘ An Fssay on 
Pemphigus ,”” another ‘* On Insanity,” in 
which he recommends the application of cold 
water to the head of the patient, with trans- 
lations of Spallanzani’s work on the circulation 
of the blood, and Guyton Morveau’s on the 
means of purifying infected mr, and arresting 
contagion. His other works aie—treatises 
“* On the Cow Pox,’ “ On the Plague and 
Pestilential Fevers,’’ ‘On Hydrophobia ,” 
another on the same subject, with a translation 
of Sabatier’s Cases , “‘ On the Chichen Pox ,”’ 
** A Vindication of Dr Johnstone's Claim to 
the discovery of Muaneral Acid Fumigations,” 
With various other papers published in the 
London Medical and Physical Journal, be- 
tween the years 1800 and 1810, translations 


the professors. Ile took his degree at ‘lubingen, 
whither he went for that purpose; and sus- 
tained a thesis, ‘‘ De Ductu Sahval Cosch- 
wiviino,” which topic he farther pursued in 
another thesis at Leyden, in 1727. That year 
he visited JI ngland, and formed an acquaint- 
ance with sir Hans Sloane, Cheselden, Dr 
James Douglas, and other eminent men. 
Thence he went to Pans, and dissected under 
Le Dran, but he was oblized to leave that 
metropolis rather prematurely, im consequence 
of having procured subjects for dissection to 
be biought to his lodgings, a piece of indiscre- 
tion which attracted the notice of the police. 
He then went to Basil, to study mathematics 
under James Bernoulli, continuing at the 
same time his anatomical invesugations. [ere 
he first imbibed a taste for botany, and laid the 

plan of a work, which he long after published, 

on the plants of Switzerland. Here too he 

indulged his predilection for poetry, and 10 t_e 
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twenty-first year composed }us poem on the 
Alps, followed by various ethic epistles and 
other pieces, which raised him to notoriety 
among the votaries of the musesin Germany. 
In 1729 Haller retummed to his native city, and 
entered on his professional career as a public 
lecturer on anatomy. He did not, however, 
obtain among his countrymen that encourage- 
ment which his talents deserved, owing, in 
some measure, to a satirical spimt, which 
occasionally displayed itself m his poetical 
compositiont. In 1736 he made _ botanical 
excursions among the mountains of Jura and 
the Alps, and in the marshes of Switzerland , 
in the course of which he also apphed himself 
to the study of mineralogy and zoology. Soon 
after he was invited by George II, of Lugland, 
to accept the professorship of anatomy, surgery, 
and botany, m the newly-founded university of 
Gottungen, in Ins majesty’s electoral domi- 
mons. He accepted this offer, but his re- 
moval to Hanover was attended with a domestic 
misfortune, the death of bis wife, whom he 
had marmed m 1701, and to whom he was 
much attached. He endeavoured to alleviate 
his sorrow by close application to scientific 
pursuits. Through his instigation, the uni- 
versity was enriched with a botanical garden, 
an anatomical theatre, a school for midwifery, 
and a college of surgery. His own researches 
in physiology alone, were enough to immor 

talize hisname. After the death of his master, 
Boerhaave, m 1738, Haller published his 
«* Prelections,” with much original matter, in 

six volumes, which appeared successively from 

1739 to 1745. But his own discoveies and 

improvements tended to render this wn4hk 

obsolete , and in 1747 appeared the fist 
edition of his ‘‘ Prime Linee Physiologie,” 

a synopsis of his own system of that important 
branch of medical science, as subsequently 
developed ina larger work. ‘his 1s a tiuly 
valuable production, which long after the 
death of the author was used as atext book in 
schools of medicine, and has only been super- 
seded since the extraordinary scientific dis- 
coveries of our plilosophical contemporanes, 
In 1752 he first advanced his opinions on the 
properties of sensibility and irritability, as 

existing in the nervous and muscular fibres of 
amimal bodies , doctnnes which attracted 

much attention, and excited great controversies 

un the medical world. He was, in 1748, 

elected a member of the royal society of Stock- 

holm , and of that of London 1n the following 
year. He had also bestowed on him the title 
of physician and counsellor to king George II, 
at whose request Francis 1 gave him a patent 
of nobility, as a baron of the German empire. 
After seventeen years’ residence at Gottingen, 
he was seized with that imclination for home, 
which seems to be a characteristic passion of 
the Swiss nation. In 1753 he took a journey 
tu Berne, where his countrymen received him 
with ali the respect due to his great fame and 
talents. He settled again among them, and 
haying been elected a member of the sovereign 
council of the state, he soon obtained by lot 
one of its magistracies, and entered with 
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zeal on the duties of a citizen. He did not 
neglect his scientific pursuits. In 1754 he 


published at Lausanne, in French, (which 
he wrote .with facility,) some memoirs on 
irritability and sensibility, and on the motion 
of the blood. In consequence probably of 
these productions, he was elected, 1n 1754, one 
of the foreign associates of the Parisian Aca- 
demy of Sciences. In 1708 he accepted of 
the appointment of director of the public salt- 
works at Bex and Aigle, witha salary of 500. 
per annum, whence it may be supposed his 
fortune had not kept pace with lis fame. He 
resided six years at La Roche, and in the 
course of his superintendence he mtroduced 
many improvements in the manufacture of salt. 
Whule thus engaged, he began the publication 
of lis ‘‘ Llementa Physiologie Corpons Hu- 
mani,’ the fist volume of which made its 
appearance at Lausanne in 1757, and the last 
in 1766. Us next rmportant hterary labours 
were the ‘* Bibhothece,” contayning chrono- 
logical catalogues of works of every age, 
country, and language, relative to subjects 
connected with medical science , with concise 
analyses and notices of peculiar and important 
facts and opimons. ILhese hbranes of pro- 
fessional knowledge were published in the 
following order ‘‘ Bibhotheca Botanica,” 
1771, 2vols. 4to, ‘* Bibliotheca Anatomica,’’ 
1774, 2 vols. 4to, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Clururgica,” 
1774, 2vols 4to, ‘* Bibhotheca Medicine 
Practicz,’ 1770—1788, 4 vols 4to, the last 
two volumes having appeared posthumously. 
On his rcturn from La Roche, he was chosen 
member of the chamber of appeal for the 
German district, of the councu of finance, and 
of other communities, and also perpetual 
assessor of the council of health. His vanoua 
duties as a statesman, a physician, and a 
medical teacher, occupied Ins attention till 
his death, which happened December 12th, 
1777. He had previously suffered much fiom 
illness , but his last moments were pecuharly 
tranquil, Placing his finger on his wrist, to 
observe the motion of the artery, he suddenly 
exclaimed to his physician, ‘‘ My fnend, I am 
dying , my pulse stops ,” and he immediately 
expired. Ihe professional character of Haller 
may be estimated from his labours, the most 
important of which have been noticed, but 
independent of his medical talents, he enjoyed 
lugh literary reputation. He 1s reckoned one 
of the greatest German poets of the eighteenth 
century. His pluilosopincal and descriptive 
poems, display depth of thought and richness 
of imagination. Lie had to centend with a 
language which was then imperfect, and to 
the pohshing of which his wntings contributed. 
His style 1s not however wholly faultless , for 
in aiming at conciseness and compression he 
8 metimes becomes obscure. He wrote, in 
piose, three philosophico-political romances, 
‘“*Usong ,” “* Alfred the Great,’ and ‘* Fa- 
bius and Cato,” designed to exhibit the re- 
spective advantages of different forms of 
government. His ‘‘ Letters to his Daughter, 
on the Iruth of the Chrshan Religion,” were 
translated into English, aud he also wrote 
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letters on free thinking, designed to obviate 
the reasonings of French sceptical philosophers, 
who had borrowed arguments in favour of 
their speculations from the physiological 
theones of Haller——Hutchinson’s Boog. Med. | 
dikins Gen Brg. Bug. Unio. 

HALLLR (laropxirus Emanuet von) 
son of the foregoing, born at Nyon in the canton 
of Berne in 1745. He devoted himself to the 
study of numismatics and of the history of his 
native country. His principal publications are 
a “ Library of the History of Switzerland and 
of every thing relating to it, systematically 
arranged and in chronological order, Berne, 
178 )—87, 6vols 8vo, towhich was added an 
Index-volume in 1788, and a “ Cabinet of 
Swiss Coins and Medals ’ He also wrote 
articles for the Uncyclopedia, pubhshed at 
Yverdun, and for other works. He held the 
office of baihff of Nyon, and died m 1786 — 
Atkins G. Bog. Nouv Dict Hist. 

HALLLY (Epmunp)a mathematician and 
astronomer of the first rank 1n the eight 
eenth century. He was born at Haggerston, 
un the parish of St Leonard, Shoreditch, now 
apart of London 1n the year 1656. His fa- 
ther being a person 1» affluent circumstances, 
he was sent for education first to St Pauls 
school, and then to Queen s college, Oxford, 
of which he became acommoner in his seven 
teenth year. He had then acquired not only 
acompetent knowledge of classical literature, 
but was also well skilled an the sciences im 
which he was destined to excel Before he 
Was mneteen he published ‘ A direct and 
Geometnea! Method of finding the Apheha 
and } xcentricity of Planets wiluch supphed 
a defect in the Keplerian theory of planetary 
motion. fle made some curious observitions 
on an eclipse of the moon June17 1¢7 0 and 
still more important observations on a spot 
which appeared on the sun s disk in July ind 
August, 1076, by means of which he establish 
ed the certainty of the motion of the sun round 
its own axis, a phenomenon which was not 
Lefore fully ascertained August 21st the 
same yeai he fixed the longitude of the Cape 
of Good Hope, by lus observation of the oc 
cultation of Mars bythe moon. Immediately 
after he went to St Helena, where he staid tll 
1078, making observations on the fixed stars 
of the southern hemisphere, which he formed 
into constellations © Having returned to Lng- 
land he was made MA. at Oxford by manda- 
mus, and chosen a fellow of the Royal Society , 
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with Cassin, and after visting Italy, in 1681 

he returned to Lngland. Having marned in 

1682 the daughter of Mr Tooke, auditor of the 

Exchequer, he settled at Ishngton, where he 

fitted up an observatory for his astronomical 

researches. In 1683 he published his ‘* Theory 
of the Variation of the Magnetical Compass ,” 

in which he endeavours to account for that 
phenomenon, by the supposition of the whole 
globe of the earth bemg one great magnet, 
having foir circulating magnetical poles, or 
points of attraction Histheory, though un- 
satisfactory, m common with those of later 
enquirers, is at least very imgenious Lhe 
doctnnes of Kepler relative to the motions 
of the planets next engaged his attention, and 
finding himself frustrated 10 his endeavours to 
obtain information on the subject from Hooke 
and sir Christopher Wren, he went to Cam- 
bndge, where “Newton, then mathematical 
professor, satisfied all his enquinies, ‘To this 
inteiview the world is mmdebted for the pubh- 
cation of the « Pnnipia Mathematica Philo- 
sophiz Naturalis, which appeared in 1686 
with a preliminary discourse, and an elegant 
copy of I atin verses trom the pen of Halley. 
Previously to this, n 168) he had been chosen 
assistant secretary to the Royal Souety In 
1691 he was a candidate for the Savilian pro- 
fessorship of astronomy at Oxford which howe 
ever was obtained by Dr David Gregory, 
According to Whiston, he lost this office in 
consequence of his character as an mfidel in 
reh.ion In 1692 he resigned his appointment 
of assistant secretery to the Royal Socety 

and in 1690 on the establishment of five mints 
for the re coinage ot the silver currency, he 
was made comptroller of the mint at ( hester, 
where heres dedtwo ycars One of Ins grand 
undertakings was a voyige to make farther ob- 
8( vations r Jative to the variation of the com- 
pass lor ths purpose he was appointed in 
1698 command: of the Paramour pink, a ves- 
sel fitted out by government in which he em- 
barked in Novcmber but was obh_ed to return 
home m June 1¢)? im consequence of a dis- 
pute with his heutenant and the msubordina- 
tion of his men Not discoua,ed, he set sail 
agin about three months after, and having 
traversed both hemispheres of the globe, he 
touched in his way home at St Helena, and 
many other plices, and amaved in En, land i 
September 1700 On the spot at st Helena, 
where he erected a tent for making astrono- 
mical observations, a telegraph was placed 


In 1679 he pubhshed Catalogus Stellarum | some years since, and the eminence 1s distin 
Austrahum, sive Supplementum C atalog | y- guished by the appellation of ‘ Halley's 
chonici, é&c.” which procured bim the appel- | Mount.” As the result of his researches, he 


lation of the southern Tycho Fle then went | 
to Dantzic to adjust a dispute between the 
Enghsh philosopher Hooke and the famous | 
Hevehus, relative to the use of optical instru | 
ments in astronomical researches, deciding in 
favour of the latter. In 1080 he set off ona 
continental tour in company with Nelson, so 
eminent for his piety, who had been hs school- 
fellow. Between Calais and Pans Halley first 
saw the remarkable comet which appeared 
that year, At Pans he made acquaintance 


; quainted 


published a general chart, showing at one 
view the vanation of the compass im a'l those 
seas where the knglish navigators were ace 
He was next erployed to observe 
the course of the tides in the Ln lish channel, 
with the longitudes and latitudes of the pnn- 
cipal headlands , um consequence of which he 
published a large map of the channel. In 
1703 he was engaged by the emperor of Ger- 
many to survey the coast of Dalmatia; 271 
returning to England in November that year, 
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he was elect. d Savilan professor of geometry another on gangrene and sphacelus, with a 
on the death of Dr Walhs, and he was also new method of amputation , besides various 
honourea with the diploma of LL.D. He sub- surgical papers in periodical works, which are 
sequently published a Latin translation from creditable to lus professional character. But 
the Arabic of a treatise of Apollonius Per- | he 1s chiefly known 1m the republic of letters 
geus, a Greek geometer, to wliach he made as a JJiberman antiquary and historian. In 
additions to supply the place of what was lost.!1772 he piblished ‘‘ An Introduction to the 
He next assisted ns colleague, Dr Gregory, Study of the Hbetory and Antiquities of 
in preparing for the press Apollonius on conic j Ireland,” 4to, which was followed by a 
sections. In 1713 he succeeded Sloane as ‘‘ General History of Ireland,’’ 2 vols. 4to. 
sccietary of the Royal Society , and Flamsteed ; Mr. O’Hatloran was a member of the royal 
dying in 1719, he received the appointment of | Irish academy, in whose ‘ransactions he pub- 
astronomer royal at Greenwich, where he hshed an ancient }rse poem, with a trans- 
afternvards chiefly resided. He resigned the lation and note s.— Bug. Uni. 


secretaryship to the Royal Society that he 
might devote his time to a favourite object 
completing the theory of the motion of the 
moon, which, notwathst inding Jus age, (for he 
was then sixty three,) he pursued with enthu- 
silastic ardour. In 1721 he began his obser 
vations, and for the space of e:zhteen years 
he scarcely ever missed taking a meridian 
view of the moon when the weather was not 
unfavourable. On the accession of George II 
he obtained the particular notice and patronage 
of queen Caroline, who procured him half pay 
as a captain in the navy. In 1729 he was 
chosen a foreign member of the Acidemy of 
Sarences at Pans. This health was almost 
uninterruptedly good ull about 1737, when he 
hada paraly tic attach, from which he recovered 
sufficiently to pursue his studies , and it was 
not ull the end of 1739 that he closed his ! 
Lunir Observations. His death took place 
January 14th 1741—2%, at Greenwich , and 
he was interred at the church of Lee in Kent, 
where an inscription was placed to his me- 
mory. ‘* He possessed,’ says Fontenelle, 
** all the qualifications necessary for the astro- 
nomer, the naturalist, the scholar, and the 
philosopher, abundintly sufficaont to ment 
the approbation of princes, and the applause 
of the learned. ‘To his great extent of know- 
ledge was added constant presence of mind, 
and a freedom of expit sion, at once pertinent, 
judicious, and sincerc. J¥e was naturally of 
an ardent temper andl a generous disposition, 
open and punctual in his transactions, candid | 
in Ins judgment, simple and blameless in his | 
minners, affable, communicative, and disin- 
terested.” In 1792 appcared his ‘ Astrono. 
mical Lables, with Precepts, both in English 
and Latin, for computing the Places of the 
sun, Moon, Planets, and Comets,’’ tto, and 
he was the authorof a vast multitude of papers 
in the PhilosopIncal Lransactions.— Mua tin’s 
Brg, Plates. Brog. Brit. Athin’s G. Bug. 
HALLORAN (Syivester O’) an Insh 
anuuquary of considereble eminence. Ile was 
born in 1798, and was educated for the pro- 
fission ¢® chiuurgery, which he studied both 
at Paris and London. After compleung his 
education, he became surgeon to the county 
bospital at Limeric , and he was subsequently 
chosen a member cf the physico-clururgical 
society of Dablin besides which he was a 
fellow of the royal college of surgeons. Ile 
died at Limerick in 1807. He was the author 
of » treatise on the cataract, or glaucoma , 


HAVIBLRGIR.  Lhere were two Ger- 
mans of this name, father and son, both eminent 
scholars and men of suience. lhe elder, 
George Albert, was a native of Beverberg, in 
Francoma, born 1062. He studied at various 
German universities, and gained yieat reputa- 
tion for his shall in mathematics, of which science 
he became eventually professor at Jena as well 
as of natural philosophy. He was the author 
of some valuable, treatises on hydiaulics, 
optics, &«. and dyimg in 1726, was succeeded 
in his mathematical professorship by his son, 
Grorcr Fpwarp. The latter soon after re- 
signed that chair for that of Medicine, in the 
same university, where his character for skill 
and erudition equalled that acquired by his 
father. Ile published a variety of works, 
chiefly on professional subjects, amonz the 
principal of which are his treatises on Venesec- 


tion and Respiration, another on the Secre- 


tions of the Human Frame , two on Medical 
Physiology , “ [he Flements of Physic ,” 
‘* ‘The Art of Healing,’ &c. &c. Mis death 
took place in 17 »» — Morert. = Rees’s Cyclop. 
HAMIL (Jraw Barrisre pu) a Trench 
ecclesiastic, cure of Neuilli sur Marne. He 
was a native of Vire, in J ower Normandy, 
born about the year 1624, and apphed himself 
early in life to the study of mathematics with 
great success. Having completed his studies 
at Caen and Pazis, he took orders and remained 
for ten years attached to the congrcgation of 
the oratory, until he at length obtained the 
benefice above mentioned. On the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
1666, Colbert 1ecommended him to the hing 
as secretary to that society. Ile afterwards 
visited En land in the suite of the French 
ambassador, and availed himeclf of the oppor 
tunity to commence an acquaintance with 
Boyle, Wilhs, Ray, and other philosophers of 
the period. On Ins return he obtained the 
appointment of regius professor of philosophy 
mm the Mazanrine college, a post xn which he 
was succeeded by Pere Varignon. Among 
his works, which are mostly written in Latin, 
and are much admired for the purity and ¢las- 
sical elegance of their style, are ‘‘ Astronomia 
Physica ~ Philosophia vetus et nova,” 
1678, 4 vols. 12mo, reprinted 1681, 1n 6 vols. , 
© Regit Scaentiarum Academie Histona,’’ 
d4to , and an edition of the Vulgate Buble, 
with notes, selected from the works of the 
ablest commentators and tables, chronological 
and geographical, which he published in 1706, 
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The death took place at Pars in the August 
of the samc ycar, at a very advanced a,e.— 
AM rert. 

HAMID DU MONCFAU (Ilesey Pewts 
ne) an eminent French agriculturist, and 
natural philosopher He was born at Pan 
in 1700) and dicd in the same city in 1782 
His whole hfe was dedicated to the cultivation 
of use fulscacnce , an! from the ycar 1728 he 
distinguished humaclf by his writings in the 
raemoirs of the Academy of Sciences, of which 
he was a member , as he hhewise was of thie 
Royal Socety of Jondon, and other hterir 
associations le was as icmarkable for his 
modesty as for the extent af his acquiremcnts 
A young ofhcer having once asked }im an 
emburassing question, he simply replica to 
wwe Edo not know.” “ Of what use then 
sud the young man, “1s it to be a member of 
the Academy? ’ Soon after the officer dis 
played his own ignorance, by tilking at 
random, ‘* }ou may vow see,” retorted the 
plulosupher, ‘ what as the use of being an 
acidemician, it prevents a man fiom ¢uhin, 
of what he does not understand, Dua tlun 
held the office of inspector of the manne, ani 
wae, at the ume of his death, dein of the 
Academy Hisworks are extremely numerous 
wncluling © Traite dc la Culture des Ierres ’ 
6vols t2mo, § Irate des Arbres et Ar 
bustes qui se cultivent en Fiance en pleine 
terre,’ 2 vols. tto, Pa Physique des Athres 
2vols 4to, § De 1} xploitation des Bais,’ 
2ioly tto, ‘ Lraite des Arbres Fruitiers 
@ vols. 4to, “ Elemens de | Architecture 
Nivile fto, and <“ —Traite des Peches 
AMintumes &c Besides which he wrote 
de scuiptions of a multitude of arts and manu- 
fa turcs — Nowe Dict. Hist. Bol Une 

HAMID FON CALexaANDiR) an ingemous 
physician, and professor of midwifery at FP din 
burgh He published ‘ Tlements of the 
Pracuce of Midwifery, 1770 8.0, and a 
“ Treitse a Maidwifery” 1781, which list 
wis trinslitea nto Germain by | PT behing 
Besides another elementary work he edited 
“ Willim Smelhes (Loiuomical fables with 
Fyplinitions ind am Abr dt lment of the Prac 
tice of Midwifery, 1757 foho. Hewas also 
the .uthor of © Select Cases in Midwifery ’ 
1795 Bso and a treitise © On the Com 
plunts of Females) 17297 8v0o. Dr Hamil 
ton who was a fellow of the Royal Souety 
and long enunent as ar obstetrical lecture at 
Edinburgh, died im 1802 —Reusys Re, cf 
Ine 4duth N DH 

HAMIPLON (Asrinovy count) a poet 
courtier, and man of letters in the seventeenth 
century Tle was descended from a younger 
brinch of the fiumily of the dukes of Hamulton 
in S otland, but wis born in [relind about 
Oto his mother being asister of the duke of 
Oi:mond. Ths parents were catholics and 
rov ihist4, in consequence of which they re 
moved to France after the death of Charles I 
and young Hamilton became domiciliated in 
that country. Ife however made frequent 
visits to Bngland in the reign of Charles II. 

13 sister, Who was one of the ornaments of 
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that gay monarchs court, was marrie! to 
count Grammont It 1s sad that the count, 
after having paid his addresses to the lady and 
been accepted, changed Ins mind and set off 
from YT ondon for the continent er bother 
followed the recreant lover and overtaking 
lim at Dover, asked him if he had not for- 
gotten something to be done previously to his 
leaving England? ‘*O yes,’ rephed Gram 

mont, ‘1 forgot to marry your sister,” and 
he immediately returned and fulfilled Ins cn 

gagement When lames II was obh ted to 
contend for Ins crown in Ircland he gave count 
Hamilton a re,iment of infirtry, and made 
him governor of J imeiich , but on the ruin of 
the royal cause he accompimed James to 
France, where he passed the rest of his hfe. 
Has wit and talents secured him admission 
into the first encles where he was generally 
esteemed for lis agrec tble ma ners and amit 

ble disposition. He dicd at St Germains in 


1720 Count Hamilton is chiefly hnown as an 
author by Ins Memors of Coint Gram- 
mont, a hyely and spnited pro tuction, ex- 


hititing a free and in the general outhne a 
futhful dcline ition of the voluptuous court of 
Charles IL Lhe counts other works ire— 
“ Poems’ and ‘“ Farry Jales, ’ which, as well 
as the Memoures, are in French and display 
elegance of style and fertiuhty of mvention — 
Aihins G Bog Now Det Hest 

HAMILION (Cuantrs) a mitive of Tre 
land, who became an officer in the service om 
the I ast India Company on the Bengal esta- 
blishment, and was distinguished for his ac- 
quaintance with the laws and hterature of the 
Ifindoos. He was one of the first members of 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, im whose re- 
searches he published a description of the 
Mahwah, or Miduca tree Ile was the au- 
thor of an‘ Hhstoncal Relation of the Onin, 
Progress and final Dissolution of the Govern 
ment of the Rolulla Af,ans in the northern 
provinces of Hindostan from a Pers n Ms ” 
1787, 8.0. The directors of the Fast India 
Comp iny subsequently «employed him in editirrg 
the Hedaya or Guile a commentary on the 
Mussulmin Taw printedin 1791 He died in 
1792 —Cent Mag 

HAMIL LON (fiizaneri) a lady of cons 
siderable Iiterary attunments a nitive of 
Ireland beings born at Belfast m that country, 
2oth July 1798 Having become an orphan 
at an culy age, she was biou,ht up under the 
care of her uncle who resided near Stuling 
in Scodand and dung her residence im his 
family mide herself intam ttely vw quainted with 
those ninonal peculiuite » which she alter 
wards delincated so atm vbly in her £ Cot- 
tivers of Glenburme Besides this little 
worl which attracted much attention, she 
wis the withoress of * the Tetters of a 
Ilindoo Ryah, 2 vols 8vo ‘“ the life of 
Aguppina’ >» vols 8x0 and ‘* aaa 
Modern Philosophas ,’ works which un A 
the popular form of novels are rep! te sine 
sounl sense and information Her othe? 
wnitings are ‘* Hints for Public Soo 
«Popular Essays,” 2 vols. 8vo, Rules 
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the Annuity Fund,” &c.; ‘ Exercises in Re- 
hgious Knowledge,’’ 12mo, ‘‘ Letters on the 
Formation of the Rehgious and Moral Pnnc- 
see 2 vols , and ‘On the Llementary 

rmeciples of Education.’”’ Miss Hamilton 
was never marned, but enjoyed an extensive 
acquaintance, especially among the talented of 
her own sex, one of whom, Miss Benger, after 
her decease, printed a selection from her cor- 
respondence, with a prefaratory acount of her 
hfe and habits. Her death took place at 
Harrogate, in Yorkshire, July 25, 1816.— 
Memoirs by Miss Benger. 

HAMILION (Parricx) a dcotch eccle- 
siastic of the Aaron family, through wluch he 
was connected with the blood royal of the 
kingdom. He was born 1n 1503, and after 
going through the uaual course of education 
at the university of Edinburgh, travelled on: 
the continent, when he became a convert to 
the opinions of Luther. On his return to Scot- 
land, James V made him superior of the abbey 
of Ferne in Ross-shire, but on his fearlessly 
avowing the tenets which he had imbibed 
abroad, cardinal Beatoun, then archbishop of 
St Andrew’s, caused him to be apprehended 
and tried upon a charge of heresy. Far fiom 
ytelding to the storm, Hamilton defended the 
reformed religion with great courage and con- 
stancy, and fell the first Scottish martyr to 
Lutheranism, being brought to the stake in 
front of the college of St Salvador in the twenty- | 
third year of his age. He exhibited the most 
unshaken fortitude wlnle undergoing his sen- 
tence, which was carned into execution on the 
ist of March, 1527. After his death John 
Frith published his Confession of Faith, toge- 
ther with a treatise written by him, and en- 
titled “ Patrich’s Places ,”’ the latter of which 
1s to be found in Fox’s Martyrology.—Foz’s 
Acts and Mon. Mackenzie. 

HAMILTON (Witxiram) a Scottish poet, 
usually designated Hamilton of Bangour, from 
the place of his birth, Bangour in Ayrshire, 
where his family had an estate. He was one 
of the Caledonian gentry, who joined in the 
last attempt to restore to the throne the family 
of Stuart , and he was present at the battle of 
Culloden, after which he narrowly escaped 
being made a prisoner. He then became an 
exile from his native country, but was at length | 
pardoned. His death took place in France, | 
an 1754, aged fifty. As a poet, Hamilton dis-. 
plays hveliness of 1magination and delicacy of 
sentiment , but no great elevation of style or 
manner, so that he may, without injustice, 
be reckoned as one of “‘ the mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease.” His poems were pub- 
lished by Fouls, at Glasgow, 1n 1758, 12mo, 
and also at Edinburgh, in 1760.—Chalmers’s 
Gen. Bug. Dut. 

HAMILI1ON (air W1tt1am) KB. was born 
in Scotland in 1730. His mother having been 
nurse to George III, that prince, before his 
accession to the throne, extended his patronage 
to young Hamilton, and made him hie equerry. 
In 17604 he received the appointment of am- 
Lassador to the court of Naples, where he re- 


saded during the long period of thirty-six years, 
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returning to England 1800. A consideran.c 
part of this term was comparatively a season 
of political repose, dunnz which the minis- 
terial functions of the Briush envoy were not 
very important. He devoted his leisure to 
science, making a number of observatons on 
Vesuvius, ALtna, and other volcanic moun- 
tains of the Mediterranean , and the result of 
his researches 1s detailed in papers in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, sca in his ‘* Camp1 
Phlegrei, or Observations on the Volcanos of 
the [wo Siciles,’’ 2 vola folio His commu- 
nications to the Royal Society were also re- 
pubhshed, with notes, mn 1772, 8vo. He drew 
up a curious account of the discoveries made 
in the subterranean city of Pompen, printed 
in the fourth volume of the Archzologia , and 
he collected a valuable cabinet of antiquities, 
of which a descriptive account was published 
by d Hancarville. Ihe occurrence of the 
French Revolution interrupted the repose of 
Europe, and gave rise to a treaty of alliance 
between his Britannic majesty and: the king of 
the two Sicilies, which was signed by sir 
W. Hamuiton, as minister plenipotentiary of 
this country July 12, 1793. By this treaty 
the Neapohtians engaged to furnish 6000 
troops, four ships of the hne, &c for war 
against France in the Mediterranean, but 
Fkerdmand 1V made peace with the French 
republic in 1796, without having taken any 
active part in the contest. On this occasion, 
and in the subsequent events of 1798 and 
1799, when the court emigrated to Sicily, sir 
Wilham appears to have acted but a secondary 
part asa political agent, and he was recalled 
not long after. He died m London, Apnil 
6th, 1803. He presented to the Bnush 
Museum many books, manuscripts, and geo- 
logical cunosities, and after Ins death Ins 
unnvalled collection of antique vases was 
purchased by parliament for the same national 
institution —Gent Mag. Ann. Reg. 
HAMILTON (Wiitram Gerrarpy a 
statesman and parliamentary orator of the last 
century, who, on account of the extraordinary 
impression produced by the tirst and almost 
the only speech he ever delivered in the 
Enghsh house of Commons, obtained the 
appellation of Single Speech Hamilton. Lis 
father was a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he was born in 1729. He was sent to Win- 
chester school , whence he removed to Onel 
college, Oxford, and then studied at Lincoln’s 
Inn, but was never called to the bar. In 
1754 he obtained a seat in parhament, when 
he made lus memorable speech , and he sub- 
sequently was made one of the lords of trade 
and plantations. On the appointment of lord 
Hah fax to the viceroyalty of Ireland, Hamilton 
went thither as his secretary, and he was 
accompanied by the celebrated Edmund Burke 
as his own secretary. In the Insh parhament 
he supported the reputauon he had previoualy 
gained as an orator, and for many years he 
held the office of chancellor of the exchequer 
in that kingdom. He rehnquished that poat 
m 1784, and spent the latter part of hus hfe 
in literary retirement. His death took pluce 
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in 1796. A posthumous publication of his 
works, wncluding a tract, entitled ‘‘ Parhament- 
ary Logic, ‘‘ Speeches,” &c. appeared 1n° 
1808. Lhe Letters of Jumius have been at-' 
tmbuted to this gentleman , but no probable 
arguments were adduced im support of the 
conjecture.— Life prefixed to his Works. Edin- 
burgh Review. 

HAMMOND (Henry DD.) a learned and 
eloquent divine of the seventeenth century, 
born August 18, 1605, at Chertsey, Surrey, 
and christened after his Godfather, Henry 
prince of Wales, (son to king James I,) in 
whose household his father held the situation 
of first physician. Being intended for the 
church, he was sent at an early age to Lton, 
whence he removed to Magdalen college, 
Oxford, and hecime a fellow of that society 1n 
1625. In 1603 the then earl of Leicester 
presented him to the rectory of Penshurst, 
Kent, where he resided tall 1645, having 
graduated as DD im the imterval. Being 
nominated archdeacon of Chichester, and sum- 
moned to attend the assembly of divines, hus 
predilection for the royal cause induced him 
positively to refuse his presence. ‘Lhis open 
avowal of his opinions occasioned his proscnip 

on by the pirhamentanan party, who offered 
1004. for Ins apprehension, notwithstanding 
which he contrived to escape in disguise to 
Oxford, where, the following year, under the 
sanction of Dr Potter, he published his ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Catechism.” At the treaty of Uxbndge, 
Charles I deputed him to attend on his part, 
when he distinguished himself in an active 
contest with Richard Vines. }or his services 
on this occasion he obtained a canonry of 
Chnistchurch in 1645, and was soon after 
chosen public orator, Durmg the captivity 
of the unfortunate Charles he attended in 
the capacity of chaplain at Woburn, Hamp- 
ton, and Carisbrook castle, till his compulsory 
dismissal in 1647, when he again retired to 
Oxford. Lhe followmg year he was Inmeelf 
ordered into confinement by the parhamentanan 
visitors, who deprived him of all hs prefer- 
ments. After enduing an impnsonment of 
some months he obtamed Is hberty, and took 
up hig residence at Westwood-park, Worces- 
tershire, the seat of sir John Packwood, who 
protected him till the re-establishment of 
monarchy again introduced him to court 
favour. In 1660 he was called in to assist in 
restoring the church estabhshment, and was 
nominated by Charles II to the bishopric of 
Worcester, but died before his consecration, of 
a fitof the stone, on the 25th of April in the 
same year, Beside the treatise already men- 
tioned he was the author of a paraphrase of 
the New Testament with notes, and had finished 
the Book of Psalms with a view to the publi- 
cation of a similar illustration of the Old Tes- 
tament, when death hindered the completion 
of bis design. His works were collected after 
decease, and printed in four foho volumes. 
~~Life by Bishop Fell. 

HAMMOND (James) an English elegiac 
pret, of connderable reputation. He was the 
sonef Antnony Hammonn, esq. of Somer- 
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sham place, in Huntingdonshire, wi o attained 
some eminence in the early part of the last 
century as a statesman and a man of letters; 
though, after having hada seat in parhament, 
and been a commissioner of the navy, he died 
a prisoner in the Fleetin 1738. Has son, born 
in 1710, received kis education at West- 
munster school, where he formed an intimacy 
with lords Cobham, Chesterfield, and J yttle- 
ton, and others afterwards distinguished 1m 
literature He was appointed equery to 
Fredenck, prince of Wales , and in 1741 was 
chosen MP. for lruro. He died the following 
year at Stowe, the seat of lord Cobham, his 
health, 1f not his intellects, having been dis- 
ordered by an unfortunate attachment to a 
young lady, who rejected his addresses. Not 
long after his death, a small volume of his 
“< Love Elegies” was published, with a preface 
by lord Chesterfield. ‘They are cefly im- 
tations of Libullus, and are obviously the fruits 
of a highly cultivated taste and warm ima- 
gination, in one or two of his compositions 
the author displays more omginality of senti- 
ment. In spite of the depreciating animad- 
versions of Dr Johnson, these elgeies have 
been generally read, and much admired — 
Athin’s G. Big. Campbells Spec. of Brit. 
Poets. 

HAMPDFN (Jouwn) celebrated for lis 
patriotic opposition to taxation by prerogative, 
was descended from an ancient family settled 
at Great Hampden, in Buckinghamshire. He 
was born in London in 15914, and at an early 
age was entered a gentleman commoner at 
Magdalen college, Oxford. On leaving the 
university he took chambers in one of the inns 
of court, in order to study liw, but the death 
of his father putting him in possession of an 
ample estate, he mdulged im the usual unre- 
strained career of country gentlemen, until the 
aspect of the times and the natural weight of 
his connexions and character produced greater 
strictness of conduct, without any abatement 
of Jus cheerfulness and affability. Being 
cousin-german, by the mother’s side, to Oliver 
Cromwell, he, hke his kmsman, attached 
himself to the party in opposition to the court. 
He entered into parliament in 1626, and soon 
after married a lady of the Foley family. 
Although for some years a uniform opposer 
of the arbitrary practices in church and state, 
and one of those who, in 1637, had engaged a 
ship to carry them to New England, he acted 
no very distinguished part in parliament. 
Hume, whose partiality in respect to the 
transactions of this period has long ceased to 
mislead, sueers at the motives to this intended 
emigration, as merely puritanical , but the con- 
duct of Hampden in regard to the demand for 
ship-money, which immediately followei the 
prohibition to depart the kingdom, forms a 
conclusive answer to this msinuation. His 
resistance to that illegal impost, to use the 
language of lord Clarendon, ‘‘ made him the 
argument of al]! tongues”’ especially as it wes 
after the decisio:. of the judges, 1n favour of the 
king’s nght to levy ship-money, that Hampden 
refused to pay it. DBemg prosecuted in the 
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court of exchequer, he himself, aided by 
counsel, argued the case against the crown 
lawyers far twelve days, before the twelve 
judges , and although it was decided azainst 
him by eight of them to four, the victory, ina 
popular sense, was 10 jus favour. From this 
time he received the title of the patriot Ilamp- 
den, and his temper and his modesty on tts 
great occasion acquired lum as much credit 
as lus courage and perseverance. Tience- 
forward he took a prominent lead in the great 
contest between the crowh and the parliiment, 
and was one of the five members whom the 
kinz so imprudently attempted, 1n person, to 
seize 1n the house of commons. When the 
appeal was to the sword, Hampden acted with 
his usual decision, by accepting the command of 
a regiment inthe parliamentary army, under the 
earl of Lssea. His military career was however 
short, and only allowed time to prove that his 
courage in the field became lus general charac- 
ter. Prince Rupert having beaten up the 
quarte1s of the parhamentary troops, edt 
‘Thame, m Oxfordshire, Hampden eagerly 
yoined a few cavalry that were ralhed in haste, 
and in the skirmish that ensued, received t 
shot in the shoulder, which broke the bone , 
and after much suffenng, huis wound proved 
fatal six days after its infliction, on the 24th 
June, 1643. It 1s said that the hing testifiec 
Ins respect for him, by sending his own phy: 
sucian to attend lim. His death was a great 
subject of rejoring to the royal party, and of 
grief to t1s own. {hat the joy of the former 
was misplaced, there 18 NOW much reason to 
believe, as he would have proved a powerful 
check upon the unprinaipled ambition of his 
relative, Oliver. Clarendon sums up an ela- 
borate character of this eminent leader, by a 
sentence implying that, hke Catiline, ‘ he 
had a hcad to contrive, a tongue to persuade, 
and a hand to execute any misclnef.”’ his 
language, divested of party spirit, merely 
imphes that, acting Upon Ins own theory, he 
was a man of extraordinary talents and vigour. 
No doubt he went to the extreme 1 his oppo- 
sition to prerogative , but his character and 
conduct, fiom first to last, evince his consci- 
entiousness, and he has taken his rank by 
acclamation on the one side, and tacitly on the 
other, very hugh an that list of genuine Lnghish 
patriots, the mention of whose names excites 
ynvoluntary respect.—Clarendon. HHrane. Bog. 


Brit. 
HAMZAII, the se oe founder of the 
pect of the Druzes, under the infatuated Cahph 
Hakem [see ns article in the eleventh century. 
‘he murder of Hakem, as already shown, did 
not extinguish Ins sect, which floushed under 
the direction of Uamzah, and stall exists. One 
of its fundamental principles is the mmcarna- 
tion of the Deity in the pcison of the cahph 
Hlakem, and 10 other respects the doctrine 
seems to be a compound of Mahometanism, 
catholic Chnstianity, and absurd and heentious 
notions of mysteries. Ihe work held in the 
hughest respect among them, was composed 
py Hamzah, and 1s entitled “« Lhe Booh of 
"fesumonics to the Mysteries of the Unity,” 
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a copy of which was found in the house of 
Nasredding, one of the chief priests of the 
Druzes, towards the close of the eleventh 
century, and lodged in the king’s hbrary at 
Pans. A French version of this book was 
published by M. Petis de la Croix.—D' He - 
belot. Moreit. 

HANCARVILLE (Petrie 
»°) a French wnter on philology and classical 
antiquities. Le was a native of Nancy, and 
died at Paris in 1798. Lesides a Descriptive 
Account of the Antiquities in the Cabinet of 
ar W.” Hamilton, he published a work, entitled 
‘© Recherches su: | histoire, orgie, | esprit, 
et les progr(s des Arts de la Grece,’ 3 vols- 
4to, part of which has been translated into 
Enghsh.—NJ ouv. Dict. Hist. 

ILANDEL or HAEN DLL (Georce Fre 
pFric) this celebrated composer Was a native 
of Halle in the duchy of Maydeburg, in J-ower 
Saxony, where hus father practised with consi- 
derable reputation as a physician and surgeon. 
[le was the oftsprmg of asecond marnage, and 
was born February 2+, 1084 Ilias father in- 
tending him for the law, discourazed as much 
as possible the strong passion which he evinced 
carly im life for the science of music, and even 
forbade him to practice. But although no in- 
strument was allowed to be in the house, the 

oung musician contrived to secrete a small 
clavichord in a garret, where he amused him- 
self during great part of the mht after the 
rest of the family had retired to rest, and made 
such progress, that on pays a visit to the 
court of Saxe W eitenfels, where his brother 
held a subordinate situation 10 the household, 
he seized the oppoitumty to play on the 
church organ, with such pow er and eftect, ‘hat 
the duke, who accidentally witnessed his per~- 
formance, used Ins influence successfully with 
lis father, to permit him to follow the bent of 
lus amchnation. lle was accoidingly placed 
under the tuition of Zachau, organist of the 
cathedral, and at the age of nine was 80 far 
advanced in the practical part of the science, 
as to be able to officiate occasionally as de- 
puty to his instructor, while his theoretical 
proficiency actually enabled him to compose 
a service, or *‘ Spuitual ( antata,’’ weekly for 
neatly three yeals. On the death of lus 
father 1m 1703 he repaired to l{amburgh, then 
celebrated for the exccllence of its musical 
serformances, and procured an engagement in 
the orchestra at the opera there. At this pe- 
nod of his hfe he commenced an acquamtance 
with Matheson the composer, which, though 
untoward in its Commencement, ripened into a 
strict fnendship. A breach of etiquette duriuz 
the performance of the latter s opera of Cl o- 
patra on the 4th of December, 1704, produucd 
a quauel between the young meu, whuch 
terminated in a duel. Fortunately Matheson’s 
sword broke against one of Llandel’s buttons, 
which ended ‘he rencontre, and areconciliation 
took place. On the 30th of the same month 
Handel biought out Ins first opera, ** Almia,” 
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which in the February followmy w is succeeded 
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by huis ‘* Nero,” Matheson yerformng the 
pnacipal character 1 each. sas ing at lengts 
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enved euouyh to warrant lim in making a 
wurney to lialy, he proceeded in succession 
to Florence, Venice, Naples, and Rome, 1n 
which latter capital he formed an acquaint 

ance with Corelh at the house of cardinal 
Ottoboni. On his return to Germany in 1710, 
he entered the service of the elector of Ha 

nover, afternards George 1 of England, as 
chapel master, but having 1eceived pressinz 
invitations from several of the British nobility 
to visit London, he, with the permission of 
that prince, set out for T ngland, where he ar- 
rived in the latter end of 1710. The fiat 

tering reception which he met with in tins 
country, induced him to break his conunental 
engagement, in violation of a positive promise 
which he hal given, to return within a speci- 
ficd time, and he was in consequence, on the 
accession of his royal patron to the throne of 
these reilms, m much diszrace, tll the good 
ofhces of baron hilmansegee not only restored 
him to favour, but procured him an increase of 
the pension of £200 granted him by queen 
Anne, to double that amount. From 1715 to 
1718 Handel resided with the €ail of Burling 

ton, and then qguitted that nobleman for the 
service of the duke of Chandos, who enter 
tained him as maestro di capella to the 
splendid choir, which he had established at hi 

seatat Cannons. For the service of this magni 

ficent chapel, Handel produced those authems 
and organ fugues which alone would have been 
sufhuient to immortahze him. After two 
yeais dedicated to this munificent patron, the 

Royal Academy of Music wis institutcd , and 
this great composer, whose fame had now 
reached its height, was placed at ats head, 
and this for a short period may be considered 
asthe most splendid era of music in I neland. 
The warmth of his own temper howeve1 

called into action by the arrogance and «a 

pnce of Carestim, Cuzzon, and vihers of In 

prnupal Italian singers, gave bnth to many 
violent quurels, and pubhc opinion becoming 
to acertain extent enlisted in favour of his 
opponents, his popularity began to wane, an 

afterten years duration, the operas unde1 his 
direction were abandoned. In 1741 he brough 

out hlischet d’wurre, the oratorio of the * Ves- 
sith.’  Ihis sublime composition was not 
however duly appreciated at its first represen 

tation, a circumstance which may be ac 

counted for by the offence which its aut) o1 
had just given, in refusing to compose for Sc 

nesino, who had insulted him. J)iszusted at 
its recepron, Handel set out for Trelind 
towards the close of the same year, where it 
was much more successful. Mrs Cablias 
execution of the song, ‘lle was despised, 

exciting especially a very strong sensation, 
and when, after an absence of nine months, 
which had turned out most profitably both to 
his purse and fame, he 1etuined to London, 
the hostility against him had much abated, 
and his oratorios were constantly received at 
Covent-garden theatre with the gicatest ap- 
probation by overflowing audiences, the Mes- 
sah im particular increased ycarly in reputa- 
tion. Some time previously to his decease he 

Broo. Da1.—Vor IT. 
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was afflicted by that most serious among hu- 
man calamities, total blindness , but this mis 
fortune had little effect on Ins spints, and he 
continued not only to perform in public, buteven 
io compose. His own air however, from the 
oratorio of Sampson, “ lotal Felipe,” 19 said 
always to have affected and agitited him ex 
tremely after this melancholy privation. On 
the 6th of Apnl, 1799, he was as usual at lis 
post in the orchestra, but expired after a very 
short Winess on the ioth of the same month 
Hiis habits of hfe were regular, and although in 
bis contests with the nobility he lost at one 
time the whole of Ins saving, amounting to 
10 OOO0L, vet he afterwards recovered himpelf, 
and left ¥O,0001 at his decease. Tis appe- 
tites were coarse, Ins person laze and un- 
gainly, his manners 1ough, andhis temper 
even violent, but his heart was humane, and 
his dispostuon liberal. Fhs early and ass- 
duous attention to his profession, prevented 
him from acqurmg much hterary imforma- 
tion, but he spoke several modern languages. 
This musical powers it 1s scarcely possible to 
estimate too highly he was never €xceeded in 
the strength and boldness of hs style, and 
wlile fugue, contrivance and full score were 
more generally reverenced than at present, was 
uniivalled. Although his vocal melodies may 
not be more pohshed ind graceful thin those 
of his countryman Flasse, or his rivals Buno- 
nonain and Poipor: his anstrumeutal com- 
posivons exhibit a combination of vigour, spi- 
rit, and invention which has never been ex- 
ceeded and has chorausses in grandeur and 
ublinmty hive not been equalled since the 
inventicn of counterpoint. A very honourable 
national tribute of applause was given to Han- 
de] in 178, by a musical commemoration at 
Westminsta: abbev, in which pieces, selected 
exclusively fiom dis works, were performed 
by a band of OO instruments im the presence 
of their late majestics and family and the 
prncy al nobihty and gentry of the three hing- 
dooms. Thns ,ieat Composer who never mir- 
ned, wis hunied in Westminster abbey, where 
amonument by Roubithac 1s erected to his 
memory —Durneys Lest. of Mus. Buoy. Dict. 
of Nass 
WANGHER (Girorcr) lod Coleraine, bet- 
ter known by the tttde of ‘ Colonel Ilanger,’’ 
distinomished ahke by his talents and his ec- 
contuciics  Bemg a youn_er sou of a noble 
family, he was clestired for the army, anda 
commission Was procured for him at an early 
penod ot hfe. He served m America dunng 
the whole of the war with the Lmited States, 
but he was never afterwards able to obtain 
employment 4 amuhtary man Ihe highest 
rank he reached was that of majo. of the 
Bnutsh legion of cavahy. In 1789 he 
published | An Address to the Army, in reply 
to stnctures by Rodenc Mackenzie, on Tar- 
leton s History of the Campaigns of 1780 and 
1781,” 8vo.  Lhough accustomed to mingle 
auch in cay and fashionable society, and in- 
lul.e an convivial pleasures and general dissi- 
pation, he contiuived to devote mic of his 
tine toreading, and was usually well provaied 
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with topics for conversation, 0 as to be a very 
amusing companion. Free in his manneis, he 
was yet never disposed to give intentional of- 
fence , and the peculhanty of Ins behaviour 
and apparent naivete of disposition disarmed 
resentment, so that mirth rather than anger 
was the common result of his most extrava. 
gant sallies, On the death of lis elder brother 
in 1814, he succecded to his title, which how 

ever he refused to assume , and when addiess- 
ed by it he was not at all pleased with the 
compliment. He died at his house near the 
Regent s park 1n 1824, aged seventy three. 
Among aconsiderable number of publications 
Which proceeded from his pen, the most inte- 
resting and amusing 1s his “ Life, Adventures, 
and Opinions,’ 1801, 2 vols. 8vo If any 
proof of his eccentricity were required, it 
might be found in the fact, that im one of his 
books he introduced a portrait of himself, sus- 
pended a la lanterne.—Ann. Reg. 

HANMLRE (sir Lnomas) son to a younger 
brothe: of su John Hanmer, a Shropshire 
baronet, was born in 1676, and succeeded hs 
uncle in lus title and the family estate of 
Hanmer, in the above named county. Tle was 
removed from Westminster school to ( hrist- 
church, Oxford, and having complcted his 
educationim th tuniversity, entered parliament 
as knight of the shire for thc county of Suflolhk 
Jn 1713 his digmty of deportment, and anti 
mate acquaintance with the forms of the 
house, procured him to be chosen speaker. 
his distinguished ofhce he filled during the 
remainder of a parhamentary career of more 
than thirty years duration from its commence- 
ment. Towards the close of his life, he with 
drew altogether from public business, and 
occupied himself in elegant literature , the 
fruit» of which secession appeared in a 
corrected edition of Shakspeares dramatic 
works, wlith he pubhshed im six quarto 
volumes, ulustrated and ornamented with 
engravings. The copyright of this work he 
hberally presented to the university of Oxford, 
where it was printed m 1744. Sir Lhomas 
survived its publication |ittle more thin a 
year, dying at his seat in Suttolk m 1746.— 
Bug. Brit 

HANNLMAN (Aprian) an lnstoiical and 
portrait painter, was born at the Hague in 
1611. He formed his taste and style by copy- 
ing the works of \Vandyke, in such a manner 
that many cof his copies pass for onginals 
Although usually employed as a_ portrait 
paiater, he sometimes designed histoncal 
and allegorical subjects, of which a large 
picture, representing peace as a_ beautiful 
woman seated on a throne, and holding a dove 
on her knees, 1n the hall of the States of Hol- 
land, 1s much admired. He came to En,_land 
in the reign of Charles II, where he remained 
for sixteen years, and on his return to Hol- 
land, became the favourite painter of the prin- 
cess of Orange, afterwards queen Mary II. 
There are portraits by Hanneman at Windsor, 
Workgop, and other places.— Walpole’s Aneca. 

HANNIBAL, a celebrated Carthaginiaa 
leader, the son of Hamulcar, and one of the 
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most famous gen:rals 1ecorded im ancient his- 
tory, was born 1m the yeai of Rome 534, and 
BC. 220. At tke age of erght years his father 
causcd him to swear before the altar cternal 
enmity to the Romans. He acquired the art 
of war in Spain, under Hamulcar, and at the 
age of twenty-two commanded the cavalry in 
the army of his brother-in-law, Asdrubal. On 
the death of that leader he was nominated his 
successor by the acclamation of the troops, 
and proceedcd on the plan of his predecessor, 
to extend the Carthaginian dominions in 
Spain, and, contrary to treaty, laid siege to 
Saguntum. After achieving several conquests 
in Spain, he planned the invasion of Italy, 
and in the fulhlment of that daring schcme, 
ascended the formidable mdge of the Alps, 
which had perhaps never before been crossed 
by a regular army. Having dc feated Corne- 
hus Scipio, Sempronis, and Flaminus, in the 
celebrated battles of Ticinus, Jrebia, andin the 
ambuscade near the lake Lhrasymene he was 
at length checked by Fabius. Ihe famous 
victory of Cann1, over the consuls Vario and 
A.mihus Paulus BC. 216, bemg the most 
disastrous defeat ever endured by the Romans, 
carned his fortune to its greatest height. Ihe 
unmediate consequence of this battlc was the 
defection of most of the Roman alles an thit 
part of Italy, and the surrender of the opu- 
lent city of Capua Weakened however by 
his victory he wis obliged to remain for some 
time inactive, during which antcival the Ro- 
mans recovered from their pani, and when 
the Carthalimiins were at len th cncamped 
before Rome, LC. 211, their appearance ex- 
cited no alarm. Pciceiving the hopelessness 
of the attempt, Hannibil marched back as far 
as Rhesium, and Capua again fell imto the 
hands of the Romans — From this time the sole 
theatre of the eaploits of Hannibal in Italy 
was confined to the southern catremity of it, 
where he maintained the war with fluctuatng 
success, until the complete defeat of his bro 

ther Asdrubil, by the consul Claudius, quite 
cnppled the Carthyiman. Lhis disaster, 
added to the fact of the mvasion of Afiica by 
Supio, obliged Hanmbal reluctantly to quit 
Italy im thc seventeenth yea after entering 
it, and his dcpaiture was celebrated at 
Rome by public rejouings. His ariival in 
Afnea induced the Carthaginians to violate a 
truce which thcy had made with Scipio, and 
gave a temporary revival to their interests ; 
yet so sensible was he of the impending dau- 
ger, that he made proposals of accommodation 
to the Roman leader, which were rejected. 
the famous battle of Zama, BC. 202, termi- 
nated the contest , he was obliged to fly from 
a field covered with slaughtered troops, and 
declaring to the Carthaginian senate that 
peace was necessary on any terms, the first 
Punic war terminated. Ue did not however 
Jose his credit with lis countrymen, and al- 
though precluded by the conditions of the 
peace from remaining at the head of the army, 
he was chosen preto1, and displayed great 
abihties in the rectification of affairs, until the 
Komans found it convement to accuse him of 
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concerting hostilities against them with hing 
Antiochus. Under these circumstances he 
deemed 1t necessary to withdriw from the 
storm, and quitting the city in disguise, he 
joined Antiochus, with whom he held many 
conferences concermng his meditated war 
agaist the Romans. On learmmy this event, 
the Romans sent ambassadois to Antiochus, 
who endeavoured to render Hannibal sus 

pected, whose plans were otherwise rendered 
abortive by the weak presumption of the Synan 
hing, and the jealousy of his mimisters. When 
Antiochus was driven to make pcorce with the 
Romans, one of their leading conditions was 

thit Hanmbal should be giuven up to them 

Foreseeing this result, he first retued to 
Ciete, and subsequently, according to some 
writers, to Armenia. His last asylum was 1n 
the court of Prusias, king of Bithynia, who 
preparing to give him up on the demand of 
the Romans, be swallowed poison, which he 
always carned about him, against such an 
emergency, and died BC. 18>, at the age of 
sixty three. Jhus perished a man, accounted 
by the ancients one of the most consummate 
master» of the art of war The Romans have 
loadcd tus memory with every imputation of 
cruelty and perfidy , but althoush profuse of 
human blood, and unscrupulous as to the 
manner 1n which he obtuned his ends he 
could scarcely be more so than many of the 
Roman leaders themselvcs, and it appears 
from several instances, that he was not inc. 

pable of generosity of seuument It spe rks 
lughly of the talents of Hanmibal, that he 

neauly balanced the fortunes of Carthige and 
Rome, and mflicted wounds upon the latter 
towhich its poets and historians never lude 
without horror.—Polybius Tary Corn Nepos. 

HANNO aC athaginiin naval and miitary 
commander, famous for his maritime disco 
veries. He 1s supposed to have hved about 
44» BC and he is sud by Phny to hive been 
employed by the repubhe in the cucumuaviga 
tion of Afiicia, which he completed from the 
straits of Gibraltar, to those of DBabelmandel, 
at the mouth of the Redsca. He diew up an 
account of his voyage in the Pumce languiyze, 
which was translited into Greek, aud pro 
bably served as the basis of 1 treatise, styled 
the “ Periplus of Hanno,” still extant — Lhe 
authenticity of this tract has becn doubted , 
but Dr Robertson and others have shown that 
some of the most singular circumstances con- 
tained im it are supported by the testimony of 
later voyagers. Jhe Periplus has been re- 
peatedly pubhshed, and an I nghsh translation 
of it, by Falconer, appeared in 1797, 8vo.— 
Vossiees Moen. 

HANRIOL’ or HFNRIT (Francis) one 
of the most upprnapled among the French 
revolutionary leaders, under the despotism of 
Robcespierrc. He was born at Nanterre, about 
1761, and, after having been a menial servant 
and a custom-house officer, in both which 
Situations he 1s said to have behaved with 
dishonesty, he became a spy for the police. 
The revolution affurded ample scope for his 
talents, and attaching himself to the jacobin 
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party, he first distinguished himself in pro” 
moting and directing the massacres, which 
took place in the Parisian prisons, September 
2nd, 1792, Contmuing his career of cruelty, 
he was appointed comm inder of the natioal 
guards, Instructed by the prevaihng faction, 
and seconded by Marat, on the 2nd of June, 
179, he suricunded the Convention with an 
aimed force, and obliged the membcrs, who 
would have closed their sitting to return, and 
pass decrees of accusition a_ inst the Giron- 
dists. Jle acted on 11! occasions as a faithful 
partizan of Robesperre, whom he in vain 
endeavourcd to support when accused in the 
C onvenuon, in July 1791) Tfanriot deserted 
by lis troops when he would hive led them 
avainst the national repicsentitives, was ar- 
rested, and snffered with his chicf under the 
axe of the guillotine, July 29th, 1794 Unhhe 
his pusillintmous accomplices, he displayed 
on the scaffold a courage worthy of a better 
cause —Dut des Hl. M. du 18me. 5. Brog. 
Unie. 

HANVIUTT (Tcu~) a monk belonging to 
the abbey of St Albin s in the twelfth century, 
who d stinjutshed himself as a wiiter of Latin 
poetry. According to some accounts he studied 
itthe university of Oxford an after having 
travclled over a gicit part of Europe, and 
resided a Ieng time at Paris, he returned to 
In, land, and entered into the order of St 
Benedict. Has principal production 1s a kind 
of mock heroie poem, in winch he describes 
the travels of Iis hero Architrenius, and 
sataizes the vies and folhes of the world. 
This work, which 1s much supenor in point of 
clegance to most contemporary compositions, 
was pubhshed at Pais im 1517 , but the book 
is of rare occurrence. Some specimens of 
Hanvills poem were also pubhshed in War- 
ton’s history of Fuglish poctry —Fpuistles, 
epigrams, &c., by the same author, are pre- 
scrved in MS. in the Bodleian Ii! rary.— 
Leland de Seript Bre Berkcnhout s Bog. Lit. 

HANWAY (Jonas) a merchant and tra- 
veller, distinguished for his active benevolence, 
was born at Portsmouth in 1712. <Atanearly 
aye he was apprenticed to a merchant at 
Tisbon, and in 1743 became a partner im the 
Foghsh house of Dingley, at Petersburgh. 
Ihe concerns of the partnership rendering a 
journey snto Persia desirable, it was gladly 
undertaken by Mr Hanway, who went to 
Astrabad with a cargo of I nglish goods, which 
were lost, in consequence of the Eaghsh 
factory being plundered ina rebellion against 
Nadir Shah. He underwent much fatigue in 
Ins exertions to abtain restitution, but was 
thereby enabled to acquue a knowledge of the 
manners and events of Persia, an account of 
which he published in 1753, ma vork 
entitled «* An Hhstorical Account of the 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea, &c. with 
the particular listory of the great usurper 
Nadir Koulhi,” 4 vols 4to. Ibis performance 
abounds with curious and instructive matter, 
but 1s somewhat piolix im style and moral 
reflection. Inthe same year he engaged i 
the controversy conrees the naturalization 
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of the Jews, and published ‘“ A Review o: 
the propor.d Naturahzation, by a Merc hant ,” 
nan third edition of which appeared the same 
year. From this tme Mr Jlanway continued 
publishing on a vanety of topics, all relaung 
to points of public good, or schemes of charity 
and utility. He was the principal imstitutor 
of the Marine sovety , and the Magdalen 
charity, first planned by his partner, Mr 
Dingley was much indebted to his activity for 
its establishment He had some concern in 
the institution of Sunday schools, and he 
also did all in his power to alleviate the con- 
dition of the poor chimney sweepers. His 
fellow citazcus entertaned such a sense of his 
merits, that a deputation of the principal mer 
chants of J ondoa waited upon lord Bute, to 
request that some public mark of favour might 
be conferred upon a man who had done so 
much service to the community, at thc eapense 
of his private fortune. Jie was m consequence 
made a commissioner of the navy, which post 
he held for twenty years, and on resignation 
was allowed to retain the salary for hic He 
died in 1786, and a monument was e1ccted to 
him by subscuiption. He was a man of some 
harmlcss pecuhaiities in dress and manners, 
but eminently upught, sincere, and plailan- 
thropic il. His knowledge was extensive, and 
his numerous writings were highly useful, 
although :aung low as literary compositions. 
A hst of them may be found in our authonity. 
—Pughs Life of Hanuau. 

HARDLNBERG (Cuartis AuGusTts DF) 
an eminent modern statesman, was born at 
Hanoverin 1790 He received his education 
at Gottingen, and afterwards resided some 
years in Ingland. He subsequently took a 
share in the administrations of Hanover and 
of Anspach, and finally composed a part of 
that of Behn In 1799 he opened the 
negociitions at Basle, ind signed the tieaty 
of powe between Prussir and the french 
republic. In 1 04 he became minister of 
forci.n affins and advocated a system of 
great energy, but was not duly supported 
IIe retuned after the battles of Jena, but 
resumed his functions on the resignation of 
Zastiow. Ie was again oblijed torctne afta 
the battle of Fnedland, bem, disagreeable to 
Napoleon when he took up his icsidence at 
Rasa, whence he cmerged on the chan c of 
that warriors fortune , and as the prime 
minister of Prussia, had the satisfaction of 
signing the treaty of Pans in toll. He 
visited Jordon with his sovrreiyn the same 
year, previous to which he was created a 
prince. Hle afterwards acted for Prussia in 
the congress for arrangement of the aff urs of 
kuiope, and died at Genoa Novembe1 26, 
1822. Piince Hardenberg was the author 
ard patron of some very valutary reforms in 
the lomestic government of Prussia, although 
fallung far short of the promised introduction 
of an adequate system of representation into 
that kingdom.—Gent. Mag. 

HARDI (Atrxanpin) a French dramatic 
roet, m the early part of the seventeenth 
centnry. Hic has been reckoned the father of 
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the French stage , and previous to the appear- 
ance uf Coineille he was cousidered the first 
tragic writer of his ttme, He also wrote 
comedies, in which he seems to have taken 
for his model the works of the Spanish dra- 
matists , his pieces displaying fertality of in- 
vention, but abundance of incongruity aud 
extravagance. He rivalled Lope de Vega :n 
the number of his plays, amounting to 81% 
hundred. A selection from the dramas of 
Hardi was published in 6 vols. 850, 1628. 
He died at Paris in 1630.—Morert. Nouv. 
Dict. Host. 

HLARDICANUTE, king of England and 
Denmark, was the son of Canute, by Imma, 
daughter of Rachard duke of Normandy. He 
succeeded lis father on the Damish throne in 
1028, and at the same time laid clam to that 
of Ikngland, which had devolved to his elder 
and half bother, Harold. A compromise was 
effected, by which the southern part of the 
kinudom was for a while held in his name b 
Ins mother Imma, and on the death of his 
brother he succeeded to the whole. Hw 
“overnment was violent and ‘yrannical, he 
revived the odious tax of Danegelt, and 
punished with great severity the insurrections 
which it occasioned. Lhe death of this dea 
picable prince, in consequence of intemperance 
at the nuptials of a Danish nobleman, brought 
‘Ms reign to an ea1ly termmation, to the great 
joy of his subjects, in 1041.—JIume’s Hust. 
of Eng. 

HARDING (Tuomas) an English eccle- 
lastic, a native of ( ombe-Martin, Devonshire, 
where he was born in 15912. He was edu- 
cated in the Romish faith, at Wanchester 
school, whence he removed in due cou1se to 
New-college, Oxford, on the foundation, and 
became fellow of thit society im 15386. Six 
years afterwards he was chosen Hebrew pro- 
lessor, and being appointed domestic ¢ haplain 
9 the duke of Sulolk, that nobleman em- 
joyed him to super:ntend the education of 
his daughter, the lady Jane urey. At ths 
period Harding was a staunch protestant, and 
instracted his pupil in all the doctrines of the 
eformed church, but on the accession of 
queen Mary he abjurcd his forme) tenets, and 
abraced the religion of the court, to the 
great dissatisfaction of lidy Jane, who remon- 
uated with him on dus abrupt change of 
pinion. When Linrvabeth came to the throne, 
ae was deprived of his stall at Winchester, 
nd the tieasurership of the chapter at Sals- 
ury, to which valuable appoitment he had 
succeeded im the preceding reign. He now 
‘ound it convenient to retire to Louvaine, 
where he entered into a long polemical con- 
troversy with bishop Jewel, agaimst whom he 
wrote seven treatises in defence of the rehgion 
he had embraced. Hhs death took place in 
1570, o1, as others say, 157%.— Wood. 
Prince’s Wor thves. 

HARDING or H\RDINGE (Joun) a 
learned esquire of the noth of England, in the 
hiteenth century. Ile was im the service ot 
the famous Henry Percy, called Hotspur, 
whom he accompamed in lus Scottish expe. 
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dition. In 1415 he attended Henry V to the 
svege of Harfleur, and he afterwards was 
enth the duke of Bedford, 1n his engagement 
otf the mouth of the Seme. He 19 said to 
Lave encountered great personal hazard, to 
procure for the king ceitain records fiom the 
archives of Scotland. He wrote a chronicle 
of English history, 1 verse, which is absolutely 
destitute of poetical merit, but possesses some 
value as a register of former times and mannets. 
If, as 18 supposed, he was employed by 
I dward III, it 1s not probable that he was 
living so Jate as 1481, the alleged date of his 
death.— dndreus’s Hist. of Gi. Brit. 

HARDINGL (Nicnoras) an Pnghsh gen 
tleman, educated as a lawyer, and who held 
some political situations , but was most dis- 
tinguished for the cultivation of the belles 
lettres. He studied at Lton and Cambridge , 
after which he kept his terms at the Middle 
lemple, and was called to the bar. In 1731 
he obtained the office of chief clerk to the 
house of Commons, m 1752 he was made 
Joint secretary of the Lreasury , and he was 
twice elected MP. for the borough of Lye, in 
Suffolk. He died in 1708, aged fifty-seven. 
Has published works consist of some Jnglish 
poetry, and a volume of Latin poems.— 
Hanpincr (Grore:) son of the preceding, 
born in 1744 =©After finishing his preparatory 
studies at Eton school, he weut to Irinity 
college, Cambridge, where Dr Watson, after- 
wards bishop cf Llandaff, was his tutor. In 
1709 he was created, by mandate, master of 
arts, and he was called tothe bar the same 
year, having, hke his father, been a student of 
the lemple. The imterest of his mothers 
brother, lord Camden, procured him the rank 
of serjyeant-at law; and he subsequently was 
appointed solicitor-general to her majesty, 
queen Charlotte. In 1787 he was made a 
Welch judge, and two years after the queen’s 
attorncy-general. He died m the execution 
of his judicial duties, at Presteign, in Radnor 
shire, Apiil 2oth, 1816. Ele was aman of 
cultivated talents, possessing much wit and 
humour, as well as good sense and knowledge 
of the world. His speeches in parhament 
and in the courts of law have been published , 
as well as several contmbutions to miscel- 
laneous hterature, including three sermons 
There have been collected and printed, with 
his letters, and an account of his life, by Mr 
John Nichols —Lit. Anec. Illustiatens of 
Literature. 

HARDION (James) a native of Tours, 
born 1686. Hhs literary attamments, which 
were considerabie, obtained him the situation 
of royal hbrarian at Pans, and a seat im the 
Academy of Inscriptions, among the trans- 
actions of which society are to be found many 
antere sting papers from his pen. He was also 
the author of an umversal history, in eighteen 
duodecimo volumes, and a wok entitled 
‘* Histoire Poetique,”’ in three volumes 12mo. 
an death took place in 1706.—Avuv. Dict. 
si 2st. 

HARDOUIN (Joun) a leamed French 
Jcawmt, no less celebrated for his mtimate 
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acquaintance with the ctassica] authors of 
aLuquity, than remarkable for the singuianty 
of his opimions respec cting the authenticity of 
thar wntings. He was born in 1647, at 
Quimpcr im Britanny, and ded at Pans 
September 3, 1729. The work by which he 
is principally known is Ins “ Chronolene ex 
nummis antiquis restitute prolusio, de num- 
mis IJe1ouradum,’ in wlach he supports the 
extraordinary hypothesis, that almost all the 
writings under the names of the Greek 
and Roman poets and historians, are the 
spurious productions of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Ihis exceptions to this sweeping denun- 
ciation of the antients are scarcely less curious, 
as he admits the genuineness of the works of 
Cicero and Pihiny, as well as of some of those 
attributed to Horace and Virgil, contending at 
the same timc that the two latter are allego- 
rical writers, who, under the names of ] alage 
aud ALneas, have represented the Christian 
religion and the hfe of its founder =f his sin- 
gular treatise, which appe red in 1693, printed 
In two quarto volumes, not only produced able 
refutations from the pens of Le Clerc and Ia 
Cioze, but cacited the amunadversion of his 
clencal supeiiois, who condemned and _ pro- 
scribed the book Lhe author was also called 
upon for a public recantation of his errors, 
which in fact he made, but probably with no 
great de,iec of sincerity, a8 he aflerwards re- 
peated his offence in other publications. His 
othcr works are—‘‘ Nummi: Antiqui populo- 
rum et u1rbium illustrati, 16084 an cdition 
of Ihemustius, folio, produced in the same 
year, one of Phnys natural history, m usum 
Delphini, » vols. 4to, 168», and another m 
twelve folio volumes of ‘© The Councils,” 
1705. On this latter work he expended a 
great deal of time and labour, but when com- 
pleted, 1t proved obnoxious to the parhament, 
which ordeied its immediate suppression. A 
selection fiom father: Hardouin s works, com- 
prising most of those which had fallen under 
the ceusure of the Romuish church, appeared 
an 1700 at Amsterdam, and a folio volume, 
containing some of his posthumous writings on 
miscellaneous subjects, was printed at Pans 
about the year 1751, under the title “ Johan- 
ms Hardouim Opuscula.’” De Boze, in de- 
scribing the charavcer of this extraordinary 
man, speahs of him as being “in credulity a 
child, in temerity a youth, and im mental delu- 
sion an oid man, ’— Vorer. 

HARDL (ilrrmaw von pir) one of the 
most learned philological writers Germany 
ever produced. He was born m 1660 at Melle 
in Westphalia, where his father was director 
of the mint to count Techlenbourg. He pro- 
secuted his studies at Jena and at Leipsic, 
where he distinguished himacif by the extr:- 
ordinary strength of his memory, and attached 
himself chiefly to the acquisition of the ‘uen- 
tal Janguages. He cstablished at Leipsic a 
Philobiblical Academy, for the express culta- 
vation of sacred literature , but he was pre- 
vented from co operating long with this insti- 
tution, in consequence of the duke of By ans- 
wick having made hum his brian nu. dn 1 YO 
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he was chosen professor of the Onental lan- 
guages in the university of Helmstadt, to 
which seminary of learnmg he mduced the 
dnke to present his library, In 1709 he was 
elected rector of the gymnasium of Manenbur, 
where he employed every moment he could 
spare from the duties of his station, in pre- 
paring for the press those Jearned works which 

ave established his reputiuon Among these 
are—‘ Autograplia J uther allorumque cele- 
brium virorum ab anno 1517 ad ann 146, 
reformationis wtatem et historiam egrepie il 
lustrantia,’? » vols 8vc, ‘‘ Magnum C onci- 
hum Constantiense de umversili Fcclesit re 
formatione unione, et fidc, 1697, >» vols. fol 
1700—1742, © vols fol undertaken by order 
of the duke of Brunswick , ‘* Memorabilia 
Bibhothect nove Rodolphe, “ Thstona 
lhitterana Reformationiss, 1717, 5 vols folio, 
“<"Lomus primus in Jobum, Ihsto1im popuh 
Israelis in Assyiiico exilio Samana evcisa et 
regno extuncto ilustrans’ DPelmstadt, 1728, 
folio, the 1emundcr of this work was neve1 
pubhshed. We died in 1746, le wing m MS 
a History of the Reformation, and othei eru 
dite collections.— Bio, Univ 

HARE (Erancis) bishop of Chichester an 
Enghsh prelite in the reign of Anne, a native 
of London. He was elected from 1] ton 
school to a fe'lowship at hing scollege Cam 
bridge, on the foundition, where he distin 
guished himself by Ins literary attainmcnts, 
and was sclectcd to superintcnd the ¢ducation 
of the first marquis of Blandtord son of John 
Churchill, the gieit duke of Mailborouyh 
Under the patronage of tlus notle famly his 
rise in the church wasrapid = [he interest of 
the duke who was then at the head of the 
army, first procured im the appomtment of 
chaplain :eneril to the forces, and afte1wards 
in succe ion the deanenes of Worcester in 
1708 St Pauls 1726, and the bishopric of St 
Asaph 17.7, whence he ws ti inslated to the 
more valuable see of Chichesterin 1701 still re- 
taiming Ins deanery of the metropolitan church. 
A. short time previous to the death of the 
queen, he published a remarkable pamphlct 
under the utle of “ The Difhculties and Dis 
courazements which attend the Study of the 
Scuuptures in the way of private Jud ment. 
The of tof this treatise 18 to prove the in 
dispe sible duty of Christian communities to 
remove such discouragemcnts, but the levity 
of style with which the bishop has conducted 
his argument, has given occasion to some of 
his opponents to charge him with scepticism. 
Inthe celebrated Bangonan controversy he 
espoused the side of the question opposed to 
that which was maintained by Hoadlcy, who 
became the main object of his attack. Hs 
other works are a quarto edition of lerence, 
with annotations critical andexplanatory, and 
a treatise on Hebraical rythm, in which he 
professes to have restored the orginal metre to 
the Book of Psalms. In both these works his 
accuracy as a critic is Strongly impeached , in 
the fist by his old antagonist in polemus, 
Bentley, and in the second by bishop Lowth, 
whose r¢futation of lis positions is generally 
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considered to be complete. Bishop Hare’s 
death took place in 1740.—Chulmers’s Beog. 
Dict. 

HARGRAVE (Francis) an eminent hte- 
rary lawyer, king’s counsel, and member of 
the Society of Lincoln s-inn. He was also re- 
corder of Liverpool, but distanguished him- 
self more as a consulting counsel than as a 
pleader. He 1s the author of several legal 
works which are in lugh esteem, the prin- 
cipal of them are— ‘ Fne Case of Somerset the 
Negro, ‘ Collection of State Lnals, ’ 11 vols. 
foho , «© Argument m Defence of Laiterary 
Property , ‘£ Collecuon of Law I[nals,” 2 
voly 4to, ‘© The Junsdiction of the Lords’ 
House of Parhiment, by Judge Hale witha 
Preface ,”’ “ Jumdical Aiguments and Col 
lections, ’&c Iu 1813, Parhament, in com 
pliince with a proposal from himesclf, paysed 
a vote for the puichase of lis hbrary for the 
sum of 80001 the whole of which has been 
addcd to that of Lincoln s mn. He died 21st 
of August, 1821, in Ins eiphty fret year — 
Ann bier 

HARINGION (ar Jonny) an I nglish 
courtuer, poet, and main of letters in the 
reinns of Flizabeth and James { He was 
descended from a respecttble fannly settled 
at Kelston, near Bath and was born about 
1501. Has father had been imprisoned in the 
reign of queen Mary for holding a cores 
pondence wath her sister J] lizabeth, on whcese 
accession to the crown he was niturally re 
garded with fivour and she stood sj onsor for 
the son at the biptismal font. Tle was edu 
cated at I ton and afterwards at Cambiidyze, 
where he took the degree of MA = Making 
his appeirince at court, he distinguished him- 
self not only by his siturical and sprightly wit 
displayed in jests and epigrams but also by 
a translation of the tale of Alcea and Ru, 
eiero, from the Orlando Fu1oso Lis poetical 
effort reached the cye of the 1 iden queen, 
who, feijming herself offended at the lcen- 
tiousness of the story, 1mposed on Haring ton 
the task of translaun, the whole poem. Ihis 
he executed to her majesty 8 satisfaction, and 
pubhishcd the workin 1.91 But this penance 
did not check the prurient imagination ana 
satincal temper of the young courtier In 
1996 he published two tractsentttled A new 
Discourse on a stile subject, ¢ illed the Me- 
tamorphosis of Ajax,’ and ‘* An Apolo,ie tor 
Ajyix.’ Lhese pieces are said to be the first 
specimens of the Rabelaisian satire of which 
our literature could boast, they are replete 
With that kind of humour wlnch distinguishes 
the writings of the Fiench Lucian, and partake 
of their grossness. IJhe extreme rarity of 
these once popular tnfles renders it doubtful 
whether Swift or Sterne were acquainted with 
them, though there are passages in the wn- 
tings of both tl ose authors which render at 
probable that they had seen Harington’s 
volumes. Ihe indelicacy of the idea which 
serves as the basis of these satires probably 
accorded too well with the taste of the age to 
have given offence, hut the personal ndicule 
ln Wiluch the saumst indulged, stirred up 4 
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host of enemies among his contemporaries , 
and to the partiality of the queen he owed 
his escape from a Starchamber prosecution, 
though it 18 said he had not spared even her 
favourite Leicester. Jn 1599 Harington ac- 
companicd the earl of Fasex to Ireland, and 
receaved from him the honour of kmghthood, 
a circumstance which gave offence to the 
queen. Ibis probably induced Im to retire 
fiom court to his seat near Bath. On the 
accession of James I he was made a knight 
of the Bath, and he was favoured with the 
correspondence of that Jearned monarch, 
though it does not appear that he obtained any 
more substantial marks of favour, of which he 
stood in need, having through the careless- 
ness of his disposition considerably lessened 
his estate. He died in 16012. <A volume of 
lis “ Most elegant and witty Epigrams,’’ was 
published 1n 1625, and other pieces of his, 
including ‘‘ A bnef View of the Church of 
I ngland to the year 1608,’ were printed in 
the ‘Nuge Antiqua.’’-—Warner’s Hist. of 
Bath. Athins G. Bug. 

HARINGION (Henry) a descendant of 
the preceding, an eminent physician at Bath. 
jle was born in 1729 and after previous tui- 
tion he went to Queen’s college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of Master of Arts 
He then engaged m a course of medical study 
with a view to professional practice, and in 
1762 he obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Physic. Leaving the university ue settled at 
VWlls, whence he subsequently removed to 
Bath. Ihere he distinguished Inmaclf not 
only by his medical talents, but also by the 
cultivation of general literature, and by his 
fondness for music, and his skill both as a per- 
former and a composer. He instituted a mu- 
sical meeting at Bath, styled the Ilarmomnic 
Society, for which he wiote many glees and 
other compositions, which have been much 
admued. Ile albo composed anthems of ex- 
traordinary merit. Whuile at Oxford, in 1769, 
Dr Harington published the first volume of 
the interesting work entitled “‘ Nuga Anti- 
que, a collection of original Papeis, written 
in the Reigns of Henry VIII, queens Mary, 
Thizabeth, &c.’’ A second volume appeared 
wn i770, and the collection was republished 
in 3 vols, 1779. Among the oth r produc 
tions of Dr Harington are—‘‘ An Ode to Har 
mony, an Ode to Discord, the Watch of 
Wokey a Ballad,” and he was also the author 
of ‘* Lhe Geometrical Analogy of the Doc- 
trine of the Immity.”’? He died January 1>th 
1816.—Britton’s Hist. of Bath Abbey. Ann. 
Boog. 

HARIRI (Asu Monamep at Cassim) a 
celebiated Arabian writer of the twelfth 
century. He composed a work which 1s re 
garded among his countrymen as a model of 
literary taste and eloquence. It consists of 
fifty discourses on moral subjects, illustrated 
by apposite narratives, in the Oriental taste. — 
D’ Herbelot. 

HARLES (Tueopnuipvus CunistorpHER) an 
eminent Greek scholar and critic, who was a 
native of Culmbach in Swabia = In 1761 he 
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was appointed adjunct of the faculty of phi- 
losophy at Irlangen, and the following year 
he obtained the chair of Greek and Oriental 
literature in the gymnasium of Cobourg. In 
1770 he returned to the university of I rlan- 
gen, With the title of director of the pluilo- 
logical seminary, hbranan, and professor of 
rhetoric and poetry. Has fist publication was 
an essay, “ De Preconum apud Gracos offi- 
c10,”? 1764, which was followed by his disserta- 
tions, ‘‘ De Pedantismo philologico, Cobourg, 
1765, and ** De Galantismo wsthctico et plulo 

logico,’ 1768. He also wrote the hvesof em: 

nent philologersin I atin, an intelesting work, 
of which the second edition was published at 
Bremen, 1770, 72. Besides editions of seve- 
ral of the Greck and Roman classics, he pro- 
duced a Greek and a Latin poetical antho- 
logy and introductions to the history of Greek 
and Latin literature, But the most important 
of his labours is the second edition of the 
‘* Bibliotheca Graca”’ of Fabricius, published 
at Hamburgh, 1790—1809, 12 vols. 4to He 
also edited many disscrtations and tracts of 
other learned men,andwrote many pieces which 
appeared in penodical journals. this death 
took place November 2, 1814, at the age of 
seventy six.—DBiog Univ. 

HARLLY (Rorrrr) earl of Oxford and 
earl Mortumer, a distinguished munister of 
state in the reign of queen Anne. Ile was 
born in London in 1661, and was the son of 
sur | dward Harley, a Herefordshire ¢¢ ntleman, 
who had been an active partizan of the parha- 
ment during the civil war Lhe subject of 
this article, though of a presbytcnan family, 
adopted Tory principles in politics, and jomed 
the high church party. After the Revolution 
he sat in parhament for the borough of Tre- 
gony , and in the rergn of Wilham III he 
seems to have acted with the Whigs , for m 
1094 he had the charge of bringing in a bill 
for the frequent meeting of parliaments But 
after the accession of Anne, he, as well as his 
more celebrated colleague St John, afterwards 
Jord Bolingbroke, deserted the party with 
which they had acted, and became leaders of 
the Tones Harley was chosen speaker of 
the house of Commons in 1702, and after- 
wards was secretary of state He resigned his 
post in 1708. ‘The cabals of their pohucal 
opponents having effected the removal of the 
duke of Marlborough and his frends from 
office, Harley was nominated a commissioner 
of the treasury and chanccllor of the exche 
quer in 1710. In the followimg year he nar- 
rowly escaped losing bis hfe by the hand of 
an assassin. The marquis of Guischard, a 
Frencl: catholic, who had been tekhen up on 
che fait of designs against the state, while 


‘undergoing an exammation before the Bay 
1 


council at Whitehall, stabbed Mr Ilarley wit 

a penknife. ihe man was sent to Newgate, 
where he died shortly after, and an act of 
parhament was passed making it felony to 
attempt the hfe of a pnvy counsellor engaged 
in his official duties. a 1711 Harley was 
raised to the peerage, and constituted Tord 
high treasurer After the peace of Utrecht in 
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171}, the Tory stitesmen, having no longer 
any apprehenmors ot dan er fiom = abioad 
began to quarrel among themselves , and the 
two cluefs, Oxford and Bohugbroke, espe- 
qially appear to have become personal and 
political foes, actuated by different saews 
and sentiments. Ihe former resijned the 
treasurership just before the death of the 
queen 1n 1714. Whatever projects may have 
been formed by othe1s of the party there «cems 
to be no ground for believing that lord Oxford 
had engaged in any measures to interrupt the 
protestant succession. arly m the reizn of 
George I, he was however impeached of lngl 
treason by the house of Commons and was 
thereupon committed to the Lower. He re 
mained in confinement ti] June 1717, when, 
at lis own pcuuon, he was brou ht before the 
house of Peers, and, after a public trial, ac 
quitted of the c1imes laid to us charge. Ihe 
rest of his hfe was spent in compalative seclu 
gion, aud in adding to the hterary stoics i 
the collection of which he expended 1 con 
siderable portion of the wealth which hi 
public employments had enabled him to accu 
mulate. He dicd May 21st, 1724 hs pa 
tronaze Was extended to Swift, Pope, and 
other htcrary men, who repaid his favours 
with then eulogies Pope thus celebrates him 
‘‘ A soul supreme in cach bard instance tried 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride, 
The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 
The lust of lucre, and the dicad of death. 
Lord Oxford was himself an author, havin, 
pubhshed—“ A | etter to Swift for correcting 
and improving the }nylish Jongue “An 
Lasay on Pubhe Cicdit,’ ‘ An Tssry upon 
Loans,’’ and ‘ A Vindication of the Rights 
of the Commons of }n lind —Ilc wes suc 
ceeded in his tith(s by his son Epwarp who 
augmented the collection of printed books and 
manuscuipts formed by his father On the 
death of the second carl of Oxtord, in 17 41, 
tne library of printed books was sold to Os 
borne, a bookseller, who published a cat slojue 
of them, compiled by Wulham Oldys and 
Samuel Johnson, 4 vols. 8vo, 1745. Lhe 
VISS. are preserved in the British Museum, 
where they form the Buibhotheca Haileiana 
—Collins’s Lues of the Fails of Oxford 
HARMAR (Joun) a learned Foglish cler- 
gyman of the seventeenth century, born at 
Churchdowne, Gloucestershue, 1594, and 
educated at Winchester grammar school, of 
which foundation In» father, of the same name, 
was warden. Having completed his educa 
tion at Magdalen college Oxtord where he 
graduated in 16017, he accepted the head 
mastership of the foundation school at St Al 
ban’s, but in 1690 was chosen y10fessor of 
Greek in the univermty of wluch he stall cont 
nued a member. Nane years afterwards he 
obtained the living of Lwhurst, Hants , but 
having distinguished himself durmgz the pro 
yress of the civil wars and the protectorate, by 
his adherence to the republican party, he was 
deprived, on the restoration of monarchy, of 
ins benefice as well as of his protessoislup 
Jie was au elegant writer, and remathabl tor 
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the punty of h.s Tatimty of lis works the 
prucipal are—* Janua Linguarum ,” ** Pras 
Giammatica,’’ 8vo, a Latin translation of 
some cantos of Jludibras, and an encomium in 
the same language on Cromwell and his eld: st 
son. He also published an etymological lexi- 
con of the Greck tongue. Hus death took 
place in 1670 -~}l ood. Calamy. 

HARMIR (I nomas) an erudite orientahst, 
a uatiave of Norwich, in which city he was born 
in 171). He received his education at a 
}livate academy in J ondon, but dissenting 
from the doctiimes of the church of Lngland, 
was of course precluded the benefit of an uni- 
versity educ ition = Ilis progress in the lan- 
guages of the J ast was very considerable, 
ample proofs of which are especially evinced 
in his annotations on Solomons Song. Hs 
other works arc * An Account of the Jewish 
Doctune of the Resurrection,’ and ‘ Obscr 
vations on divers parts of Scripture, Hlustrated 
by the accounts of Iravcllers in the J ast,”’ 
4vol, 8vo, atieiuse which has gone thiouch 
several editions since its fist publication in 
1764 He died minister of a dissenuny con- 
pregation at Wattesticld, Suffolk, m 1788.— 
Gent Alas 

HAROLD I, surnamed Harefoot, hing of 
Tnglind, succeeded his father, Canute om 
10>» notwithstanding a previous agiceemert 
that the sovereignty of Fn land should descend 
to the issue of Canute by his second wife, the 
Norman princess Imma. His countrymen, 
the Dancs, muntuned him upon the throne 
ag unst the efforts of earl Godwin, in favour of 
Hardicanute but Ilarold guning over that 
leader by the promise of marrying his daugh- 
ttr % compronuse was effected and they 
united to effect the murder of prince Alfred, 
son to Ftheldred I] After aieijn of four 
years, ur Which nothing memorable occurred, 
I} arold dued in 10 39.—-J/dume s Hast. of Lng 

HAROLD 11, hing of In land was the 
sccon | son of the potent Godwin, earl of Kent. 
Tle succeeded his father in his government and 
zreat offices, and upon the death of T dward 
the ( onfessor, in 1006, ste pped without oppo- 
sition into the vacant throne without attending 
to the more legal claim of | dgar Athelng = or 
the asserted bequest of Ldward in favour of 
the duke of Normandy. Ihe latter 1mme- 
diately called upon him to resign the crown, 
and upon his refusal prepared for imvasion. 
IIe also mstigated Harold s brother, lost, 
who had returred in disgust to Flanders, to 
infest the northern coasts of I ngland m con- 
Junction with the king of Norway. lhe 
uuited fleet of these chiefs saled up the 
Humber, and landed a numerous body of men, 
who deteated the opposing forces of the earl 
of Noithumberland and Merua, but were 
totally routed by Harold, whose brother, 
fosti, fell in the battle. He had scarcely 
time to breathe after this victory, before he 
heard of the landing of the duke of Normandy 
it Pevensey, in Sussex. HHastenimg thither 
with all the troops he could muster, a general 
en, ayement ensued at Hastings, October 14, 
1(6v, in which this spiuited prince, after ex- 
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erting every effort of valour and military shill, 
was slain with an arrow , andthe crown of Lng- 
land was the immediate fruit of William’s 
victory.— lind. 

HAROUN or AARON AL RASHID, a 
famous caliph of the Saracens, was the second 
son of the caliph Mahadi. He succeeded his 
elder brother, Hadi, in the cahphate AD. 
786, and was the most potent prince of lis 
race, ruling over territories extending fiom 
Lyypt to Khorassan. He obtained the name 
of Al Rashid, or the Just, but his claim to 
the ttle must be regarded with considerable 
allowance for Lastern nouuons of despotic jus- 
tice. One of his noblest qualities was his 
love of learmmz and science he caused 
many Greek and Laun authors to be translated 
and dispersed throu hout his empie, and even 
made his subjects acquainted with the Thad 
and the Odyssey. He ca jht times invaded 
the Greek Empire, and on the icfusal of the 
emperor Nice phorus, in 8O., to pry tribute, 
addressed to him a sin,ularly atrog int epistle, 
and followed it up by an nruption into Greece, 
which terminated in the dcfeat of Nicephorus, 
who was obliged to pay au au,mented tribute, 
and agree not to rebuild Heraclea and the 
other pillaged and dilapidated frontier towns. 
During these transactions, the ruin of the 
family of the Baimecidcs exemplified the 
despouc myour of Haroun s character. \ alia, 
the head of it, had supermutended his educa- 
tion, and of his four sons, the eldest was a suc- 
cessful general , the second the cihphs prime 
vizier, Giaffer, and the third and fourth in 
dignified stations. IJhe generosity, munifi- 
cence, and affability of the Barmecides, ren- 
dered them the delight of all ranks of people, 
and Guiiffer was so much in his master’s 
graces, that the caliph, im order to enjoy his 
coInpany in the presence of his sister Abussa, 
to whom he was cqually attached, formed a 
marriage between the princess and vizier, but 
with the capricious restriction of their for 
beanng the privileges of such an union 
Passion broke through this unjust prohibition, 
[see article Apassa,] and the caliph in his 
stern revenge publicly executed Guafter, and 
confiscated tne propeity of the whole family. 
A decree was even made forbidding all men- 
tion of the names or actions ot the Barmecides, 
Which a grateful old man venturing openly to 
disobey, with the capricious maznanimity of a 
despot, he was not only pardoned but rew arded. 
Hfaroun attained the summit of worldly power 
and prosperity, and the French historians 
mention a splendid embassy which he sent to 
Charlemagne, which, among other presents, 
brought a magnificent tent, a water cloch, an 
elephant, and the keys of the holy sepulchre 
at Jerusalem, implying a permission for Luro- 
pean pilgiims to visit it. Jlaroun was seized 
with a mortal distemper while proceeding to 
march to put down a rebellion in the provinces 
Yeyond the Oxus, and retiing to Ious, in 
Khorassan, expired im the forty-seventh year 
of his age, and twenty-thiud of his reign. Ihe 
popular tame of this caliph is evinced by the 
Aiabian Nights Lutertauments, m which 
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Haroun, his wife Zobeide, his vizier Giatlur, 
and chief eunuch Mesiour, are frequent @ id 
conspicuous characters.— Mar igni’s Hust. of ‘re 
Caliphs  Gribbon. 

HLARPALUS. There were two of this 
name, one a Grecian astronomer, who cor 
rected the Cycle of Cleostiatus about four 
hundred and eighty years before the Christian 
‘ira. Is alteration, from a revolution of 
eizht to one of nine years, was im the fourth 
year of the eighty second Olympiad agun 
improved by Meton, who increased the ( ycle 
to a period of nimeteen years. The other, 
Haipalus, was one of the captams of Alexander 
the Great who beinz entrusted by that con- 
queror with the superintendance of the plunder 
of Babylon, absconded with a considerable 
portion of the treasure.—IJubric. Bibl. Grac. 
Ane. Unit Hast. 

TTARPE (Jian Francois pF 14) a French 
diamatic poet, critic, and philosopher of the 
last century, born at Pans, November 20th, 
1739. Ihs father a Swiss officer in the 
French service, dying im indigence, Asselin, 
presidcnt of the college of Harcourt, received 
hum into that seminary, where he enjoyed the 
bencfit of an excelent education. A lampoon 
on his benetactor, which was, in all probability 
without foundation attributed to him, occae 
aoned the temporary confinement of the sus- 
pected satirist Ihis circumstance disgusted 
him with his situation, and at a very-early age 
he threw himself on lis own talents as an 
author for support. Hus first production was 
the tragedy of ‘* Warwick,” 1763, which was 
very beneficial to him in a pecuniary point of 
view, as well as in procuring him considerable 
reputation, Some others which followed from 
his pen met with less success , but a series of 
cloges on Charles \V, Catanit, Tenelon, \ol- 
tare, and Henn Quatre (especially the latter) 
gained him at Jast an equal degree of credit, 
though in a different department of literature. 
On the breaking out of the revolution La 
Haipe embraced the principles of republican- 
ism, but during the reign of terror, his 
moderation rendering him an object of suspi- 
dion to those then in power, he was thrown 
into prison in 1793, and while m confinement 
is said to have owed his conversion to Chnis- 
tianity to the arguments of his fellow-captive, 
the bishop of St Biuieux. Jhough sentenced 
to deportation, the changes of the tumes 
finally restored him to hberty, and he passea 
the remainder of his days in hterary retirement, 
tll 1803, when he departed this hfe im his 
sixty fourth year. is principal work 18 
«| yceum, or a complete course of | iterature,” 
8vo, 12 vols , among the rest are—‘‘ Gustavus 
Vasa,” “ Limoleon ,” ‘ Pharamond,’ and 
‘« Philoctetes,” tragewes , the latter an elegant 
translation from the Greek of Sophocles , 
‘“ Tangu et Felime,” a poem, 1779, 
‘© Translations of Camoens’ Lusiad,” 2 vols. , 
‘ The I salms of David ,”’ and the works of 
Suetonius, 2 vols., ‘‘ A Commentary on the 
dramatic woiks of Race,” 7 vols. 8v0 ; 
“ The Correspondence of the Czar Paul 
the Litt,’ 4 vole. 8@vo, and a refutation of 
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the opimons of MHelvetius.—Dict. Hist et 
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H1ARPOCRATION (Vatrnius) of Alex- 
andra, a rhetorician, the ara of whose emst- 
ence 1s variously fixed at 180 and 360 years 
postcenor to that of Christianity. A lexicon 
of his, “‘ Of the ten Oratois of Grecce, 18 yet 
extant. Of this work there are two excellent 
editions, the Venetian one, of 160%, printed 
by Aldus, in folio, and that by Gronovius, 
Lugd. Batav 1096, 4to Ihc latter 1s how 
ever by far the most valu ible —Fabiiu 
Bibl. Grae. 

HARPSLIEID — Ihere were two brothers 
of this name, ecclesiastics of the siateenth 
century born in London. Ihey were both 
educated at Winchester school whence in due 
course they removed on the foundation to 
fi llowships at New college, Oxford, m 14, 
Tonn the elder, became chaplun to bishop 
Bonner, who presented jum first to the 1e¢ tory 
of St Martin, Ludyatc, in the ctv of J ondon, 
and afterwards to that of Jayndon, I ssex, 
with the aichdeaconry of London. Ile was 
subsequently appointed dean of Norwich’ but 
cn the restoration of Protestantism under 
Ehzabeth, lost all his preferment and was 
committcd close prisoner to the Hleet He 
was the author of a system of clmonoloyy from 
the dcluge down to the year 1»), and of a 
volume of homies He recovered his hbeity 
a short time previous to his death, which took 
placein 1978 = Nuicmoras, the younger of the 
two, was archdeacon of Canterbury, and held 
a still wm St Pauls cathedral, but the same 
event which deprived his brother of his hberty 
and pre ferment operated in a similar way upon 
his own prospects. He underwent a long 
amprisonment im Lambeth palace and dicd in 
1972 or as others siyin198>. He published 
a history of Waickhfie 5s Heresy, an I cclesias 
tical History of England, and ma diilogues 
against the umpugners of the pope s supremacy, 
&e —MHood. Boy. Brit. 

WARRINGION (Jamrs) see Appendix. 

HARRIOI (Inomas) an Inghsh mathe 
matician and astronomer of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. He was born at 
Oxford 1n 1960, aud 1eccived his education at 
St Mary Hall, in that umiversity, where he 
took the degree of BA. m 1079 He after 
wards became an inmate in the family of sir 
Walter Raleigh, and his tutor in mathematics 
In 1585 he was sent to Virgiia by that gen 
tleman, with the colony which went out under 
sir Rachard Grenville, to settle the country. 
He remained there about a year, and on his 
return published as the result of his observa- 
tion. ‘‘ A brief and true report of the new- 
found land of Virginia, of the commodities 
there found and to be rased, &c.” 1588, 
4to. He was then mtroduced by sir Walter 
to the earl of Northumberland, who received 
kim mto bis family, an? scttled on lnm a 
pension of 1201. or, according to other ac 
counts, $001. per annum. He passed much 
of his tame with Ins patron, who, as well as 
Haleivh, was kept a prsoner in the lower. 


Marriot also resided several vcars at Sion col- 
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lege, where he died 1m consequence of a can 
cerin the hp, July 2nd, 1021. Harnot was 
intimately acquainted with mathematical sci- 
ence, and his knowledge was the subject of 
general eulogy among his contemporaries. 
He was the inventor of the present improved 
method of algebraical calculation, first made 
public in his posthumous work, enutled ‘ Artis 
Analytice Praxis ad A quationes Algebraicas 
nova expediti, et general: methodo  re- 
solvendas,” 1031 The improvements in this 
work were adopted bv the celebrated krench 
philosopher Jes Cartes, and published as his 
own. Dr Wallis in his treatise on Algebra, 
vindicated the claims of Harnot, and the 
same task has been more recently performed 
by Zach, astronomer to the duke of Saxe 
Gotha inthe Astronomical | phemenis of the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlm, for 1788. 
He has also shown that Harriot had much ment 
as an astronomer A trict of hison that sub- 
ject entitled ‘‘ }phemerns Chyrometrica, ’ 1s 
said to be preserved in the hbriry of Sion col- 
lege —Buog Brit. Aik n’s G. Bug 

HARRIS (Grorc rc) a wnter on civil law. 
IIe was the son of Dr John Harris bishop of 
I landaff, and was educated at Onel college, 
Oxford In 17 0 he took the degree of JUD. 
and was admitted a member of the College of 
Advocates. He died in 1796. He published 
a translation of the Four Books of the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian, with notes, and a preface, 
4to ‘ Ihe translation,’ says Butler, ‘ 1s 
excellent and it 1s much to be lamented that 
the preface 1s not longer and the notes more 
copious Dr Harns was also the author of 
‘* Observations on the Inghsh Language,” 
Svo —C vote » Catalogue of Cuihans, Butler s 
Hore Juridica Subsecive 

WARRIS (Jamis) a learned wmter on 
philology and the philosophy of language. 
He was born at Salsbury in 1709, and was 
nephew to lord Shaftesbury, author of the 
Charactenstics Having passed through lis 
preliminary studies, he entered as a gentle- 
man commoner of Wadhim college, Oxford, 
at the age of sixteen, after which he became 
a probationer at Lincolns Inn. Ihe death of 
his father put him in possession of an inde- 
pendent fortune at the age of twenty three , on 
which he retired to Ins native place, to dedi 
cate his time to classical hterature. In 1744 
he published a volume contaimng three trea 
tises, ‘On Art, on Music and Painting, and 
on Happiness ’’ Iins was a prelude to the 
most celebrated of his productions, ‘‘ Hermes, 
or a Philosoplucal Enquiry concerning Uni- 
versal Grammar.’ Ihis work displays much 
ingenuity, and an extensive acquaintance with 
the writings of the Greek poets and phuiloso- 
phers, but the author’s ignorance of the 
ancient dialects of the northern natyons has 
caused him to take an imperfect survey? of his 
subject and though on minor topics his allus- 
trations are often happy, his general system 1s 
unsatisfactory. In 1761 he was chosen MP. 
for the borough of Christchurch , and the next 
year he was appointed onc of the lords of the 
admiralty, which offie he exchanged in 1763 
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for that of a lord of the treasury. On the 
change of mmuistry m 1765, he was obliged to 
retire, but m1774 he was made secretary 
and comptroller to the queen, in which post he 
continued during the remamder of ins hfe. 
Laterature still occupied much of his time , 
and m 1775 he pubhshed “ Plnlosophical 
Arrangements,” part of a systematic work 
which he had projected as an illustration of 
the I ogic of Anstotle. Ils concluding work, 
«* Philolozical Inquines,”” was completed in 
1780, but was not published till after tus 
death, winch event occurred December 22, 


1780. A collective edition of hus works was 
published by lus son, the eal of Walmcsbury 
g@ vols 4to, 1801.— Vemorrs vrefiaed to hi 
W rhe 


HARRIS (Tamrs) see Marurspury. 

HARRIS (Joun) a natural philosopher of 
the last century, who deserves notice as the 
compiler of a work, which may be considered 
as the prohtic parent of the class of books 
called } ncyclopadias. He was euucated at 
Cimbndge for the clencal profession , and 
in 1098 he obtuncd the dence of DD Ife 
held at different times several church prefer- 
ments, notwithstanding which he died in in- 
diflerent circumstances in 1719, azed about 
fifty two. hs principal htervy labour was, 
« Pewcon lechnicum, or @ Universal Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Seiences,” 2 vols. folio, 
1708, afterw irds augmented to 3 vols. He 
also compiled a collection of voyages and 
travels, 2 vols foho, 170), and a History of 
the County of Kent, folio, 1719 , besides 
¢ veral mathematical works.— lees s Cyclop. 

HARRIS (WriiraM) 8 dissenting clergy- 
man of some note as an histori OF biographer. 
le was a native of Sahsbury, and was edu- 
tated at an academy kept by the rev Ilenry 
Grove, at Launton. After having offiuated 
samuinister at other places in the west of 
england, he settled at Honiton, in Devonshire, 
where he died in 1770 “His punupal publi- 
cations are—‘* An Historical and Critical 
Account of the I ife and Wntings of James I, 
1754, 8vo, similar accounts of Charles I 
1758, 8vo, Oliver Cromwell, 1762, dvo, and 
of Charles Il, 176¢, 2 vols. 8v0, republished 
in 5 vols. Svo, 1814. ‘These biographies are 
written in professed imitation of Bayle, the 
text being made subsers rent to the notes. As 
to pohtics and rehgion the principles of the 
writer approach to republican, re echoing the 
sentiments of his patron, Mr Holhs.—Arhin 
G. Bue 

HARRISON (Tonn) a most skilful me 
chanic, noted as the mventor of the famov 
time keeper, for ascertaining the longitude ; 
sea, and also of the gridiron pendulum. H 
was born at Foulby, ncar Pontefract, m York: 
shire, in 1093, and was the son of a carpenter 
or builder, who brought him up to the same 
occupation. His education was very confined, 
ew arcumstance wlach not improbably sti ength- 
ened his inventive faculties as an artist. In 
1700 he removed with his father to Barrow, 
in Lincolnshue, where he acquired some 
Lnowledge of mathematics by studying a Ms. 


county ot Monmouth, for which 
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copy of professor Saunderson’s lectures. The 
bent of his genius led Im to devote himself 
to mechanics, and espeuially to horology- 
Before he had attained the age of twenty one, 
he without instruction found out how to clean 
clocks and watches, and mide two clocks 
chiefly of wood work. He at lc neth employed 
lumself solely in contriving improvements in 
chronometry , and in 1728 he visitcd London 
with descnptive drawings of a machine fay 
determining the longitude at sea, m expecta- 
tion of being enzi,ed to make one for the 
board of longitude. His invention being 
examined by Graham, the cele brited mathes 
matical imstrument maker , he advised Ham- 
son to execute lis machine before he apphed 
to the board of longitude. THe accordingly 
went home, and m 17 39 he retarned to T ondon 
with Ins first machine, the ment of which he 
proved in a voyage to T isbon. Tn 1739 he 
completed a second mac hine, more simple and 
supenor to the former , and in 1719 he made 
a third machine, which erred only three or 
four seconds m a week, and wlich he was 
disposed to consider as the ne plus ultra of 
accuracy. Ife then turned Ins ittention to 
the improvement of pocket watches in which 
he succeeded so well that he was induced to 
make a fourth machine, or ume heeper, in that 
form, which he finished in 1799. This chro- 
nometer in two voyrees hising been found te 
sorrect the longitude within the limits required 
y the act of pathament of the 12th of queen 
inne, Harrison apphed for the proposed re- 
ward of 20 000l which he received, This 
ingenious artist employed the latter part of his 
vie in constructing a fifth improved time- 
cecper, on the same principle with the pre 
-eding one. Ils he executed so well, that 
ifter a ten weehs’ tra} in the king $ private 
observatory at Rachmond, 1n 1772, it Was 
fo ind to have erred only four and half seconds, 
Tle died at his house in Red Jon square 
London, Much 24,1776. He was the author 
of a tract, entitled a ‘¢ Descriy tion concermming 
such Mechanism as will tfford a mice or true 
Mensuiation of lime,’ 1779, 8s0 His un- 
remitted pursuit of an exclusive object pre- 
vented him trom acquirmg htc1ary knowledge 
and the disadvantage he thus laboured under 
1s sufhaiently obvious in the pubhcation — yet 
it is asserted, th it m conversation he expressed 
himself with distinctness and piopnety, con- 
veying his ideas on professional subjects in @ 
clear and imtelligent manner — Noorthouch’s 
Historwaland Classical Dict. Hutton’s Mathe- 
mat. Dut Ann Reg —Harnrisow (Wu Tram) 
ERS son of the foreoing. In early hfe he 
was cngazed in the same pursuits as his father 
whom he matenally assisted im his chronome- 
trical discoveries. Ile made two voyages 
with the time keeper to Jamaica and Barba- 
does, m the course of which he incurred great 
danger fiom tempestuous weather. He sub- 
sequently obtained a seat in parlament for the 
he served the 
ofhce of hi,h shernft im 1791. He was also 
for miny yoars an active gove ror of the 
FoundJing Hospital, and supported the cha. 
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racte: of a useful and public-spirited member 
of sociewwv. He died at an advanced age, 
Apnl 23. 1815. Both father and son were 
mterred in the church-yard of Hampstead.— 
Orig. 

HARTE (Watrer) an Fryghsh poet and 
divine, was the son of another cleryyman of 
the establishment of the same name, who at 
the revolution relinquished all bis preferments 
rather than take the oath to king Walham. 
He was born about 16097, and received Ins 
education at the free school of Marlborough, 
whence he was removed to St Marys Hall, 
Oxford, where he took his Master s degree in 
1720. In 1727 he published a volume of 
poems, which he dedicated to the earl of 
Peterborough, and amony the hist of the sub 
scribers to wlich appears the name of Pope 
In 1727 he published his ‘ Fssay on Satire ,’ 
and in 1735 an “ } ssxy on Reason,’ in which 
he was materially assisted by Pope. He subse- 
quently became vice principal of St Mary s Hall, 
and obtained so much rc putation as a tutor, that 
he was recommendcd by lord Lyttelton to the 
earl of Chesterfield, as a travelling and private 
preceptor to his natural son, with whom he 
made the tour of Furopc, from 1746 to 170 
On his return, the last mentioned nobleman 
with some difficulty procured him the canonry 
of Windsor In 1? 99 he pubhshed his ‘* Fis 
tory of Gustavus Adolphus,’ which, although 
fathful and accurate as to authorities and facts, 
failed, chiefly owing to the pedantry and bad 
taste of the style. His last work was a collec 
tion of poems, entitled “ The Amaranth,” 
which appeared in 1765, with engravings 
designed by himself. As a poet he exhibited 
more information than genius, but is by no 
means unentitled to attention. Ile died in 
1774, at St Austle, m Cornwall, of which 
place he was vicar Besides the works already 
mentioned, Mr Harte was author of “ Lssays 
on Husbandry.’’—Johnson and Chalmers s 
English poets. 

HARI LEY (Davip)an Fnghsh physician, 
Pnncipally celebrated as a writer on meta 
physics and morals. He was the son of an 
episcopal clergyman at Armley, near Leeds in 
Yorkshire, where he was born in 1705. At 
the age of fifteen he was sent to Jesus college, 
Cambridge, of which he became a fellow after 
he had taken Ins degrees in arts. He was 
intended for the clerical profession, but having 
conceived doubts of the truth of the doctrines 
contained in the thirty-nine articles, his scru 
pulous conscience induced him to relinquish all 
thoughts of entering on an office in which his 
preferment must have been preceded by sub 
scription to the articles in question. He 
therefore engaged in the study of medicine, 
and commenced practice as a physician at 
Newark in Nottinghamshire. Ihcnce he re 
moved to Bury St hdmund’s in Suffolk, and 
subsequently to London. When Mrs Ste- 
phens, a female empuic, professed to have 
found out a specific for the stone, Dr Hartley 
patronized her nostrum, and contnbuted 


greatly towards her obtuning the grant of, 
Inj protestants Dumnng the civil war which fol- 


% Ol. from Parliament for ber discovery. 
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1738 he pubhshed ‘ Observations made on 
ten Persons, who have taken the Meds ament 
of Mrs Stephens,’ 8vo; and this pamphlet 
was followed by others on the same subject. 
Subsequent expemence has not proved favour- 
able to this Medicament (which 1s composed 
of soup and lime water) , and Dr Hartley him 

self, after having taken as much of it ascon 

tained two hundred pounds weight of soap, 18 
said to have fallen asacrifie to the disease 
for which 11 was recommended. He spent 
the latter part of lus hfe at Bath, and died 
there August 28, 1797. Jie wrote in defence 
of imoculation for the small-pox, and also 
some papers which appear in the Plnlosophi- 
cal Transactions , but his reputation as a phi- 
losopher and a man of letters depends on lis 
work entitled ‘* Observations on Man, his 
Trame, Ins Duty, and lis I xpectations, in 
two Pars,’ 1749, 2vols 8vo. IJhis treatise 
exhibits the outhnes of connected systems of 
ihysiology, mental philosophy, and theology. 
fis physiology 1s founded on the untenable 
hy poth¢ sis of nervous vibrations , and 1s so far 
quite mconsistent with the anfcrences to be 
drawn fiom modern discoveres in science. 
As a metaphysical writer he appears to more 
advantage lhe doctrine of assouiation, which 
he has adopted and illustrated, tends to eluci- 
date the phoenomena of intcHectual philosophy , 
and this part of Hartley’s work has been pub- 
lished by Dr Pnestley im a detached form, un- 
der the title of the ‘‘ Theory of the Human 
Mind, 8vo Ihe second part of the “ Ob- 
servations,’ relating to morals and religion, has 
been commented on by Pistornus a German 
or Polsh divine, whose remarks are included 
in the edition of Dr Hartley’s book, published 
in 4to, 1791, and afterwards in 3vols 8v0o.— 
Atkin’s G. Brog. 

HARILEY (Davin) eon of the foregoing, 
distinguished as a politician and an ingenious 
projector. He was for some time MP. for the 
town of Kangston upon-Hull, and in his 
conduct as a senator he umformly displayed 
‘iberal and enlightened views, if his sentiments 
were not very striking or profound. Ihs steady 
opposition to the war with the American colo- 
nies led to his being appointed one of the 
plenipotentianes to treat with Dr Franklin at 
Paris , and some of his letters on that occa- 
sion were published in the correspondence of 
that statesman in 1817. In the house of Com- 
mons Hartley was one of the first promoters 
of the abolition of the slave trade. His 
scientific knowledge was exhibited 1m many 
useful inventions, and particularly in a method 
of guarding buildings from destruction by fire 
This benevolent philosopher died at Bath, 
aa 19, 1813, aged eighty-four.— Bug. 

nil. 

WYARILIB (Samvue v) a learned man, who 
was of Polish ongin, and many of whose an- 
cestors had been privy counsellors to the Ger 
man emperors and other princes. Hecame to 
Lngland abont 1630, and in 1641 he pubLshed 
in London a narrative of the attempts made 
oO bring about a religious union among the 
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lowed, he was exclusively occupied in scien- 
ufic pursuits and projects for the improvement 
of agricuiture, manufactures, and education 
A work relaung to the agriculture of Flanders 


und Brabant, by Robert Clild, which he re-. 
vised and published in 1652, attracted the 
notice of Cromwel}, who bestowed on Harthb-> 


a pension of 100/. a year. 
with ardour to the practice of agriculture, 
which then began to be a subject of general 
concern. Te founded a school for the mstrac- 
tion of gentlemen s sons, which probably oc- 
casioned Malton to address to him Ins I ractate 


He apphed himself. 


on Fducation. He pubhshed other works, but 
neither his writings nor his projects appear to. 


have tended to his own emolument. He was 
supported by the government, and his pension 
Was augmented to SO00l. But this ceased at 
the Restoration, and Hartlib, reduced to dis- 
trees, presented a petition to the parhament, 
the result of which is not known, neither 
have any memorials been preserved of the date 
or circumstances of his death.— Hi arton’s Fait. 
of Milton’s Poems  Brog. Unn. 
HARIMANN (Puirire Fawrs) a German 
physiaan of the seventeenth century, distin 
guished for his researches concerning natural 
history and comparative anatomy. He pub 
ished ** Succimi Prussica physica et civilis 
Historia,’ krancof 1677, 8vo, and other 
works relanve to the natural history and me 
dical properties of amber. Several interesting 
papers written by him ate extant m the Mis 
cellanca Cunosorum Natura, chit fly relating 
to the anatomy of animals, but one of them 
refers to the nature and ongin of aerolithes or 
substances projected from the atmosphere, 
a subject then very imperfectly understood. 
Hartmann s essays entitled ‘ Ff xercitatio de 
geneiatione Mineralium, Ve etabilium et Ani 
malium im Aexe, occasione Annone et lela 
coelitus delapse, anno 1686, In C uronia.’ — 
Gronovu Bibl. Regn Animal et Tapid 
HARISOT AKER (Nicnoras) an emment 
Dutch mathematician and natural philosopher, 
was born at Gouda m Holland, in the yea 
toro. Ths father, a remonst: int divine, in 
tended him for the ministry, and discouraged 
his attention to the heavenly bodics and simi- 
lar pursuits, by stating the necessity of 1 due 
profuiency in the mathematics, im order to 
succeed in them. Convinced of this truth, 
mn Hartsot ker saved his boyish allow ance 
and presents of money, and appled to a 
teacher of the mathematics under whom he 
made a rapid progress, and also learned to nud 
optic glasses. At length, putly by accident, 
he was led to the construction of single micro- 
scopes, by the means of which he discovered 
animalcul# m semine humano, and lad the 
foundation of a new theory of generation. He 
subsequently spent some ye ns at Leyden and 
Amsterdam, in the studv of the belles lettres, 
Greek philosophy, and anatomy, until 1072, 
when he resumed his microscopical discoveries, 
which he communiated to Huygens, who 
poe them im the ‘‘ Journal des Scavans.’’ 
1678 he visited Paris, and proceeded to 
wit glasses of all desuiptions, until at 
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length he constructed one of 600 feet fucna, 
with which he would never part. In 1679 he 
returned to Holland, and marned, but again 
visited Paris in 1684, where he contmued 
twelve years, and 3n 1094 published lus first 
work, under the title of « kssar de Diop- 
trique, ? am which he demonstrates the whole 
theory of that science, as far as regards sphe 
rical glasses , and also proposes the first pnin- 
ciples of natural philosophy. Encouraged by 
the success of this work, he two years atter- 
wards pubhshed hs “ Pnncipes de Phy- 
sique ,” am which he further explains jis 
theory. In 1699 he was clected a foreign 
associate of the Freich Academy, and after 
dechning an invitation from Peter the Great, 
to visit Russia, in 1704 he went to the court of 
the elector palatine, who appomted him lis 
mathematiciim and yj rofessor of philosophy at 
Heidelbery Here in 1707 and 8, he pub. 
lished Jas Jectures under the title of ** Con- 
yectures Physiques,’? in which he embraces 
the notion of plistic souls. He then set out on 
a tour throu,h Germany, and at Hanover was 
presented to lerbnitz, Im the years 1710 and 
1712 he pu lished two volumes, entitled 
“* Fclancissemens sur les Conjectures Phy- 
siqués, Contuning answers to the objections 
of that work mm which he attacks wrth inde- 
fensible vinulence several names of the highest 
respectability in the sGentific world mcluding 
those of Newton, Hey ens and leibmtz He 
died at Uuecht in 172) in the sixty ninth 
year of his are, and after his death his 
** Course of Natural Philosophy’? wis pub- 
Nshed at the Hi ue ain one volume 4to,. 
Haiteockcer s theory of 7 laste souls 13 not une 
hke that of Dr Cudworth, exce;t that he at- 
tributes intelllence to these plastic natures, 
and ene iwours to revive the exploded notions 
of the anqients, by giving them to planets and 
even to celestial bodies —f loge by I ontenelle. 
JIARNV EST (Gropcr) in Fn hsh clergy- 
man, respectable for his Jeirmms ind abrhties, 
but more distin juished for the cccentnuty of 
his habits and manners. Ele received a hbe- 
ral educition, and took the degiec of MA. at 
the university of Cambrid_e where he became 
a foilow of Magdalen ccllege In this situa- 
tion he displayed so much mittention or ab- 
sence of mind, in the most common as well as 
inthe most important affairs of hf-+, as to 
render bis bebaviour whimsical and absurd. 
Among the many anecdotes of hin an cucu- 
lation 13 the following —IHle paid his addiessea 
to a lady, and being accepted, the day was fixed 
for the wedding. JTarly im the moruing he 
took Ins rod and line, and went to amuse lame 
self with the sport of angling, never once 
thinkime of his enjagement till it was too late 
for the manage to tahe place. Jhe lady was 
too much offen fed to accept bis apolo,ies, ard 
he lost his bnde Ile was the author of “ Lhe 
Grounds and Reasons of Lemporal Judgments 
consideicd,’’ a rebclhon sermon, 1746 8vo; 
a ‘* Collection of Sermons, preached occa- 
sionally on vanious Subjects,”’ 1763, 8vo, and 
a tiacton the reasonableness and necessity of 
subscription to the thirty nine articles, 1772, 
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feo. He appears to have had at one time the 
ym propriate rectory of Diayton in Middlesex 
He died in 1776.— Watt's Bibl. Brit. 

HARVLY (Gasnrrer) a writer of the six 
teenth century, principally known at prc 
sent as the literary opponent of Robcit 
Greene and Lhomas Nash, two profligate wits 
and satinsts of the Flizabethan age and as the 
friend and panegyrist of the poet Spenser If 
Nash s satire 1s to be ciedited, Harvey was 
the son of a rope maker He wis howeve1 
educated at Cambridge, and became a fellow 
of Irimity hall in that university. He adopted 
the profession of a civilian and having ob 
tained the deyree of doctor at Oxford, he 
practised as an advocate in the prerogative 
court. Hedied in 1030 He was the author 
of ‘ Ihree proper I etters touching the Larth 
quake ’ “* Two Letters touching artificial 
Veisifying ,” and some Latin orations and 
verses Asan Fuglish poet his works, though 
few, are by no means ummportant Lhey con 
mst of the well known copy of verses signed 
‘« Hobbinol, prefaed to Spensers Faery 
Queen, and ‘* Sonnets, touching Robert 
Greene and others ,’ in one of which the au 
thors wrath vents itself in a sublimity of ex 
pression and sentiment, calculated to inspire 
respect for his abilities But he sometimes 
attached his adversaries with lighter weapons. 
Nash wrote a tract a,aimst him, entitled 
‘* Have with you to Siffronwalden or Gir 
bnell Harveys s Huntiasup  Contamung a full 
Answere tothe eldest Sonne of the Halter- 
maker.’ Ihis appears to have been a reply 
to Harvey s piece, called ¢ Picrce s Supercro 
See or 1 new Priyse of the old Asse A 

rep irative to certaine lai,er Discourses in- 
tituled Nashes S. Fame, 199, 4to both 
these are among the raiest of scarce books , 
each being marked 2)/ in a bookselle: s cati- 
logue for 1814—Gabriel Harvey had two 
brothers, Toun and Ricnirp who seem to 
have shared with him the hterary enmity of the 
wits. [he former was the author of veveral 
tracts on judicial astrology, a subject of general 
attention among the learned in the sixteenth 
century. Richard Harvey also wrote on the 
same fashionable suience, and he hkewise 
published a book, entitled ‘“ Philadelphus , or 
a Defence of Brutes and the Brutin’s [is 
tory J ondon, 1993, 4to.—D’Israelr’s Quar- 
rels of Authors. Ld. 

HARVLY (Wictram) an Lyogheh physi 
cian, celebrated as the discoverer of .he circula 
tion of the blood He was of a respectible 


family, and was born at Folkstone, in kent, 
Ile was sent to a grammar 


April 2nd, 1078. 
school at Canterbury , and in 1593 removed 
to Caius college, Cambridge. At the age of 
nineteen le went abroad for improvement, and 
after visiting krance and Germany, he stayed 
some time at the university at Padua, where 
Fabncius ab Aquapendente, and other eminent 
men, were professors of the medical sciences. 
He took the degree of MD. m 1602, and re- 
turning to England obtained a similar dis- 
tinction at Cambridge. Having settled an 
London, mm 1604 he was admitted a hcentiate 
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of the college of physicians; and three years 
after, a tellow. He was alsochosen physician 
to St Bartholomew’s hospital. In 161) he 
wis appointed to read lectures at the college 
on anatomy and surgery, and in the course o, 
this undcrtahing he developed the discovery 
which hasimmortahzeilsnime = It was not 
till 14620 that he give gencral publicity to ms 
new doctiine of the circulation of blvuod by 
committinz to the press his treatise entitled 
‘ Exercitatia Anatomica, de Motu Cordis et 
Sanguinis in Animalibus’’ In a prefixed 
address to the college of physicians he 
observes that he had fhequently, in his ana- 
tomical lectures, declared his opinion con 

cerning the motion of the heart aud the cir- 
culation of the blood, and had for more than 
nine years confirmed and illustrated it, by 1ea- 
sons and arguments giounded on ocular duemon- 
stration. It speedily excited the attention of 
anatomists in every ] uropean school of medi 

cine , and the theory of Harvey having been 
triumph intly defended agaist all objections, 
attempts were made to invalidate his claim to 
the discovery. Ilo the famous father Paul of 
Venice, to the Spiamsh physician, Servetus, 
whom C alvin hid burnt for heresy andeven to 
Hippocrates, attempts were made to transfer 
the honour of the discovery. ihe reputation 
of our countryman however has not been 
diminished by such attacks , and it 18 now 
admitted that whatever lints may be found in 
the wiitinys of his predecessors, Harvey firw 
clearly demonstrated the system of sanguincous 
circulation, and thas produced one of the 
re itest revolutions in medical scicnce. The 
love of singularity or some motive equally 
frivolous may prompt cuvillers to raise objec- 
tions, but itis a curious circumstance that 6 
work was published un 1816, entitled ‘ Ob- 
servations ou the Harve:an Doctrine of the Cir- 
culation of the Blood,’ by George Kerr, 12mo. 
the design of wlich was to prove that the ar- 
teries, as was supposed before the time of 
Harvey, contain nothing but air or ethenal 
spint. Harvey was appointed physician ex- 
traordinary to James I, and in 1652, physician 
in ordinary to king Charles, by whom he was 
much esteemed Adhering to the court party, 
on the occurrence of hostilities, he attended 
his majesty on lis removal from London. He 
was with him at the battle of Edge Hill, and 
afterwards at Oxford, where,in 1642, he was 
incorporated MD.+ In 1645 he was by the 
royal mandate created warden of Merton col- 
lege, in the place of Dr. Brent, who had taken 
the covenant, and left the university. On the 
surrender of Oxford to the parlhamentin the 
following year, Brent was restored, and Har- 
vey retired to the vicinity of London. In 
1651 he published his ‘*‘ Exercitationes de 
Generatione Animalium , guibus accedunt 
quedam de Partu, de Membrauis ac Humonbus 
Utern, et de Conceptione,”’ 4to. This 16 a 
curious work, and it would have been stil 
more interesting had not the plunder and 
destruction of the anthor’s museum by his 
political adversaries, while he wasin the king’s 
service, deprived him of the fruits of some of 
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hig anatomical researches, especially relative 
to the generation of insects. In 1602 Ins 
brethren of the college testified their sense of 
his merits by erecting his bust in their hall, — 
with an inscription recording his discoveries. | 
He an retura built for the college a combina- 
tfYun room, hbrary, and museum. Ile was 
elected to the presidency in 1624, but he 
declined accepting the office, on account of 
his age and infirm state of health. He gave 
an additional testimony of his regard for his 
professional associates, by presenting to the 
college his paternal estate of »6/. a year for the 
institution of an annual festival and other pur- 
poses. Hence has originated the Harveian 
oration. In his old age he wis subject to dis- 
tressing attacks of the gout, which contributed 
to embitter his existence so much, that he 1s 
said to have shortened his days with a dose of 
opium. Hesurvived however tocomplete his 
eightieth year, and whatever may have been 
the immediate cause of his dissolution, he 
maintained to the last the esteem and respect 
of his contemporaries, and has secured the 
admuration of posterity. Tle died June 3rd, 
1658, and was intcrred at [Jampstcad, im 
J ssex, Ins funeral bemg attended by all the 
fellows of the college =A splendid edition of 
his works was published in one volume qu arto, 
in 1760, with a prefixed account of Ins hfe 
from the pen of Dr Lawrence —biyy. Brit. 
Mlutehinson’s Bog. Med. Addins Ge Bao. 

HARWOOD (sir Busrca) an Fultish phy 
Blclan and anatomist, who was a native of 
Newmarket, and studicd at the university of 
Cambridge, After having improvcd himself 
by attending the hospital practice of the me 
tropolis, he obtained a suryeon’s Commission 
in the army, with which he went to thc I ast 
Indies. lhere he was lucky enough to cure 
one of the native princes of a dangerous wound, 
which raised lum to fortune and reputation. 
Returning to Lngland, he was choscn a fellow 
of the Antiquarian and Royal Soceties , and 
in 1785 he obtained the professorship of ana- 
tomy at Cambridge, where, in 1790, he took 
the degreeof MD. He was appointed in 1800 
Trofessor of medicine at Downing college , 
end he received the honour of knighthood in 
1806. Ile died November 10th, 1814. His 
works are—‘‘ A Sketch of 2 Course of J ectures 
on Anatomy and Physiology,” 1786, 8v0 , and 
‘« A System of Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
si logy,’ the fist part of which only was vub- 
lushed.— Boog. Univ. 

HARW OOD (Epwarp) a dissenting mi- 
nicter, and ingenious writer on classical htera- 
ture. He was born at a village in Lancashire, 
m 7729, After being instructed at grammar- 
schools in the country, he was placed m one 
of the institutions for educating dissenting 
clernzymen, which were supported by the be- 
nefactions of Mr Coward. In this seminary 
he continued five years, and on quitting it 
was employed as an usher at Peckham, near 
London, preaching occasionally at different 
chapels in the city. During this penod he 
added to lis knowledge of classica) hterature , 
und he was hunoured with the fnendly atten- 
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taons of Benson and Lauder, ; 
learned among the diggentia clerzyy of the 

metropohs. In17094 he féMioved to Congleton 

in Cheshire, where he preached and kept a 

school , and in 1765 he became pastor of a 

presbyterian conzregation at Bustol. In 1768 

he procured, through the interest of Ur 

Samuel Chandler, whose daughter he had 

marned, the diploma of DD. from the univer- 

sity of Ldinburgh. After remaining about 
five years at Bnstol, he was forced to resign 
his situation in consequence of the diminution 
of Ins audicnce and his salary, owing as he 
alleged, to calumnious accusations of heresy. 
But he was also charged with immoril con- 
duct , and on this point he never produced 
any satisfactory exculpation. He then re- 
moved to London, and endeavoured, but im 
vain, to obtain an office in the British museum. 
He supported himself for some tame by writing 
for the press, and by acting as a private tutor. 
But in 1780 he suffered an attach of palsy, 
which 1¢duced him to so helpless a state, that 
during the remainder of his hfe he was chnefly 
supported by the contributions of the benevo- 
lent, and he was onc of the first individuals 
to whom the benefits of the Literary Fund 
were extended. He died 1n 1791, His prin 

cipal pubhcations were— ‘An Introduction 
to the Study of the New I[cstament, ’ 2 vole. 
8vo, 1767, 1771, ‘A hberil Lranslation of 
the New Icstament 1768, 2 vols. 8vo, 
“(A View of the prinetpal editions of the 
Greek and Roman ( lassics, 1779, 8v0, which 
was his principal work , and an edition of the 
Greck Lestament, with Enghsh notes, 1776, 
2 vols. 8vo, besides which he was the author 
of some tracts of divinity, and other pieces 
of httlc importance —Athin sG. Biog, 

HTASS AN Pacna, anitive of Afiuca, who 
became grand vizicr of the Ottoman empire. 
Ile served when young in the Algeine navy, 
and being taken by the Spaniards, he was sent 
prisoner to Naples. IJlaving, after a time, 
obtuned his hbeity, he went to ( onstant- 
nople, where he entered into the service of the 
grand seignor. Ile was at the memorable 
battle of [scheme fought against the Russians, 
in Winch he saved himself when lis ship was 
set on fire by throwing himself into the sea, 
and swimming with his scymetar between his 
teeth to the shore. He was soon after ap- 
pointed capitan pacha, or high admiral, in 
which post he maintaimed himself some years 
by lus courage and talents Ile vanquished 
the Lgyptian insurgents , re established order 
and tranquility at Smyrna, in 1770, took 
Gaza, Jaffa, and Acre, and bcheaded the 
famous Daher, sheik of the lattercity, who had 
for years braved the power of the Ottoman 
empire. After a glorious expedition to kgypt, 
Hassan returned to Constantinople with im- 
mense treasures and Ingh renown. ‘The beys 
of that country having again revolted, he re- 
turned to kgypt in 1780, landed at Alexandra, 
and gained a signal victory over the rebels. 
In 1788 war was renewed between the lurks 
and Russians, and the chef command of the 
forces by sea and land was entrusted to Ha 


of the most 
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No want of energy was manifested on bis 
part, bat the season was unfavourable for 
military operations, and bloody battles were 
fought without any decisive advintige  Oh- 
zakow was at length taken by the Kussians, 
and this misfortune occasioned the dismissal 
of the commander in clnef. He was not how- 
ever, as was customary, strangled or disgraced, 
but was sent to Ismail with the rank of a 
pacha of three tails Defeat still attcnded 
the Ottoman arms, and he alone was thought 
capable of retrieving thcir fortunes, He was 
made grand vizier iy 1789, but aze had 1n- 
paned Ins abilitics and his appointment had 
but little effect Ele died an March, 1790, at 
the aze of eighty scven.—Bog. Nour. des 
Contemp 

HASSF (Grovawnnr AptiFo) surnamed II 
Sassom, a nauve of Bergedorf, nea: Ham 
burgh, born 1099 Wie was educated in the 
rudiments of music at Hambur jh and even 
tually became o e cf the blest composers as 
well as most scientific siiz rs of tis dis 
Jdavinzg completed jus protessional studies at 
Naples, unde: Porpora, he accepted, in 1727, 
the piturtaouof Chap tL master at Venice, where 
he became icquainted with, and ultimately 
married, the cclebrated Faustina Bordon 
After a vanety of professional tours throu,h 
the principal cities on the Continent, Ilasse 
came to London m 1773, where his opera of 
‘ Artaserse, ’ periormed for the debut of the 
well-known Fanelli attained grcat popu- 
larity, being representcd above toity nights. 
‘The schism which distracted the musical world 
ain knyland at that period, and the disputes 
then at thear height betwecn Handel and the 
singers, 6500n caused him to rcturn to Germany 
m disgust. dhs compositions are numerous, 
consisung of eleven opcias besides church 
and other muic, all as remarkable for the 
judgment displayed in them as for the genius 
of the composer. This wife, Laustina, was no 
less eminent im her wiy, and my be said to 
have invented a new method of singin,, by 
running divisions with astonishing neatness 
and precision. During the latter part of then 
hives they resided at the court of Dicsden, 
where they both died in 178 the lady having 
attamed to the age of nincty.— Bw, Dut. f 
Mus. 

HASSLLQUISS (i repericr) a Swedish 
naturalist, was one of the most ¢mincut among 
the disciples of Linnaus He wis born in 
the province of Ostro,othia,in 1722 = Lhe 
death of his father, who was vicar of a parish, 
leaving him without the means of support, he 
exerted his faculties, and obtamed frends, by 
whose assistance he was supphed withysthe 
means of instruction In 1741 he went to the 
university of Upsal, where his talents and 
andustry drew the attention of Jaiunzus. In 
1747 he pubhshed a dissertation ‘De Viribus 
Plantarum’”’ Soon after he engaged in the 
scheme of making researches on the spot imto 
the natural history of Palestine , and the uni 
veraty having furmshed him with pecumary 
resources, he embarked for Smyrna in August, 
4749 and arrived there about the end of No- 
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vember. After exploring the environs of that 
city, he went to Lyypt, whence, in March, 
17>1, he took the route to Palestine, py 
Damictta and Jaffa IT]e stayed some time at 
Jerusilem, and afterwards visited other parva 
of the country. Returmug to Smyrna, he 
brought with hima most noble collection of 
plants, minerals, fishes, reptiles, insects, ana 
other natural cunosries He wis about to 
tr insport humself and his treasures to Sweden, 
when he was taken ill, and died at Smyrna, 
the 9th of February, 1752 Lhe cxpences of 
his travels not having been liquidated, luis 
creditors would have seized his collections , 
but the Swedish queen, Louisa Ll Irica, pre- 
vented this imyury to suience, hy purchasing 
the whole of Hasse lquist s acquisitions, which 
were deposited in the castle of Drottningholm. 
There Jimnius had access to them, and from 
the papers and specimcns of natural history 
collected by Ins pupil he prepared for the 
press the € Iter Palestinum, or Iiavels in 
Palestine, with Remarks on its Natural His- 
tory, Stockholm, 1757, 8vo which work has 
been translated into }n lish ind other J] uro- 
pean linzguales.—Bioz, Uni Atkins Gen. 
bug. 

HASTFD (1 pwarnp) Iustonan of kent, 
wis the only son of Tdwud slasted, esq of 
Hawley, in that county, who desc ¢nded pater 
nally from the noble family of Chliffnd He 
was boin in 1732, and was no doubt lilt rally 
educated, but no account eaists of lis eatly 
hfe. At one time he poascssed a competent 
landed property, and acted as chairm in at the 
quatter sess.ons at Canterbury. He subse- 
quently fell into difficulucs im consequence ot 
some hti, ition im regard to his Kentish pro- 
perty, and lived cbscurely in the neighbourhood 
of London. \ tew years before lis death he 
removed to the hospital at Corsham, Waults, 
to the mastership of which he had been pre- 
sented by the carlof Radnor, and soon after 
by a decree ut Chancery recovercd lis estates 
m kept His laboneus ¢ distory of Kent” 
(f£ vols folio) cmployed ho» vttenton for up- 
wards of forty yeas Tt exhibits more research 
thin taste, mds chiefly valuable ast faithful 
1¢coid of the property of the county and of its 
genealogical lustory. dle dicd iith January, 
1612 —Gent Mag. vol lxaxu. 

HASLINGS (Warren) was born in 17 92 
or 1753, at the village of Churchill, a1 Ox- 
fordshire, where his father was clergyman of 
the parish. Tle waseducated at Westminster 
school , and 1n 1790 he went out to Bengal, 
as a wiiter in the Last India coinpany ¢ ser- 
vicc. After having filled s.me of the principal 
ofhces under the British yovernment, and made 
himself acquainted with Onental literature and 
pubhic affairs, he returned to ku land in 1765, 
with a moderate fortune At this period he 
became acquainted with Dr Johnson, at whose 
recommendation he proposed the establush- 
ment of a professorship of the Persian lan- 
guage at Oxford , but the plan was not carne d 
into execution. In 1768 he received the ap- 
pointment of second in council at Madras , ond 
in 1771 he wasremoved to Bengal tothe pie- 
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sadency of which he Wis raised the following 
year. In 1773 he was appointed by the Je pis 

lature of Great Bntain to the station of go 

vernor general of India. ‘Lhree years after 
the minister, to whose influence he had owed 
his promotion, wisied to displace him, and 
has deposition was actually voted for by thir 

teen of the East India directors, forming a 
bare majority of the court, but this vote was 
rescinded, and Mr Hastings remained in au- 
thority. In 1778 the commission, by which 
he held his office, exynred , but 1t was renewed 
first for a simgle yea), and in 1781 for ten years 
longer , lord North, who had endeavoured to 
remove him 1n 1776, thinking 1t afterwards 
desirable to retain him in his post When the 
coalition took place between Mi Fox and loid 
North, the censures of the muinisteral party 
were cast on Mr Hastings, for his conduct in 
his government, and especially fo. lus treat- 
ment of the native princes and population of 
Hindostan. Mr Fox brought forward his 
famous India bill, which the friends of Mr 
Hastings united with Myr Pitt in preventing 
from being carned , and the measure hastcned 
the overthrow of the coalition ministry. Mr 
Hastings returned from lis government in 
1786, to meet an impeachment of high crimes 
and inisdemeanours before the first tribunal of 
lus country. Our national histories must be 
referred to for the particulars of this celebrated 
tnal, m which all the talents and influence of a 
powerful party were arrayed against the accused. 
After the proceedings had been protracted 
through a period of nine years, he was acquitted. 
He then retired, with the wreck of his fortune 
and an annuity from the East India company, to 
Daylesford, im Worcesterslure, where his 
family had formerly held an estate. He was 
made a member of the privy council, but he 
inte~ested himself httle in pubhe affairs , and 
closed a hfe, the evening of which had been 
devoted to literary pursuits, August 22, 1818. 
IIe published some pieces relating to India , 
Speeches and Papers in defence of his con- 
duct , and some fugitive poetry.—Ann. Reg. 
Ann. Bue. 

HAI}IELD (Fuomas) bishop of Durham, 
to which see he wes elected in 1346, m con- 
scquence of the especial favour of Cdward III 
He was an able and manitcent prelate, and 
distinguished himself by his abalitues in civil 
affairs. He aided lord Percy to 1epel the 
Scots soon after his consecration, and acted as 
commissioner to treat for the ransom of the 
king of Scotland, who fell into the hands of 
the victors. Ile was the founder of Immity 
college, Oxford, which was at hrst called Dur 
ham college. Durham jeouse in the Strand was 
also built by bishop Hatheld for himself and 
successors , and he hkewise founded a Car- 
melite friary at Noith Alerton, in \ orkshire. 
He died in 1381, and was buned in his own 
cathedral of JJurbam, where his effigies are 
stll to be seen in tolerable preservation.— 
Hutchinson's Hist. of Durham. 

HAYFI10O, ox ATTO VERCELLENSIS, 
bishop of Vercella im Italy, was born at Pied- 
montin the tenth century, and was promoted 

Bros. Dic1.—Vo1. 11. 
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tothe cpiscoprwy m 915. hs works are— 

Jubcilus de pressuma Exclesiasticis,” in 
seited in D’Achen s Spiulegium, which trea- 
tise on the grievances of the church 1s spoken 
of by Mosheim, as curiously illustrative of the 
spirit and complexion of the tunes. Te also 
wrote ‘* I pistola,’ and ‘* Canones Statuaque 
Vercellensis Fk cclesia, ’ which are included m 
the same collection, Ths entire worka, how- 
ever, including many other productions, were 
published in 1768, as the ‘“* Complete Works 
of Hatto,’’ 2 vols. folto.— Burog. Unar 

HAT ION (sn Curistorner) an eminent 
Sstatcsman and lawyer in the reign of queen 
Lhzabeth, was the thnd and youngest son of 
Wilham Hatton, of Holdenby, m Northamp 
tonshire. He was entered a gentleman com- 
moner of St Mary Hall, Oxford, but removed 
without tahing a degree to the Inner Temple, 
not to study law but to enlarge his knowledge 
of the world. Jle came on one occasion to 
court at a masque, when queen Flizabeth was 
so much struck with his graceful person and 
dancing, that an introduction to her favour and 
its consequences was the immediate result. He 
began by becoming one of the queen s pen- 
sioners, from which he was successively pro- 
moted to be a gentleman of the privy chamber, 
captain of the guard, vice chamberlain, and 
privy counsellor by which very unusual gra- 
dation he reached the possession of the seals 
in 1987 as lord chancellor. His wnexpenence 
created much prejudice against him in the first 
instance, but his sound natural capacity rapidly 
supphe d his deficiency of information and study, 
and his decisions were seldom found defective 
either in judgment or equity. He did not long 
enjoy Ins Inzgh ofhce, dying unmarried on the 
20th September, 1591 and if truc, as usually 
reported, that he fell a victim to a broken 
heart, im conse quence of the stern demand by 
Lhzabeth of an old debt, which he was unable 
to pay, his history will form anothcr example 
of the precarious advantage of court favour. 
Ife was a hberal patror of learning and averse 
to'persecution, and while vice chancellor of Ox- 
ford, from 1988 to the time of his death did 
much to reform the modes of education and disci- 
phine in that umiversity. He 1s presumed to be 
autho: of ‘fA Ireatise concerning Statutes 
or Acts of Parhament, and the exposition 
thereof,’’?’ London, 1677, 4to, and Warton 
attributes to him the fourth act of the tragedy 
of lancred and Sigismunda, whlich bears at 
the end ‘‘Composurt Ch. Hat.” Thais play 
was the joint production of five students of the 
Inner [emple, and was acted at that society 
before the queen. Jt 1s reprinted in the second 
edition of Dodsley’s old plays.— TJ res of J ord 
Chancellors. Lloyd’s Worthies Hume s Hist. 
of Fung. 

HAUKSBTE (Trancis) an ] nghsh philo- 
sopher of the last century. He applied him 
self particularly to the study of electricity , 
and he was the only experimentalist between 
the time of Otho Guericke and Stephen Gray, 
who added to our knowledge of that science. 
He observed that a glass tube, closed at one 
end, bemg rendered electric by friction, &f- 
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tracted from a certain distance metallic Icaves, 
and again forcibly repelled them. He made 
miny other curious expenments, the dctails of 
which he pubhshed in the lransactions of the 
Royal Souety. He collected his own disco- 
venea, and published them in his ‘‘ Physico- 
mechanical | xpenments, on vanous subjects, 
touching hght and electricity, producible on 
the attraction of bodies , with an explanation 
of all the apparatus used in the experiments ,”’ 
London, 1709, 4to, republished in 1719, and 
translated into Italian and French. He also 
published ‘‘ Proposals for a Course of Che- 
mical ] aperiments,’’ London, 17 31, 4to, and 
**¢ An Lesay for introducing a Portable I abo- 
ratory,” 1731, 8vo. These appear to have 
been his latest publaations. The time of his 
death 13 not hnown.— Bug. Uniw. 
HAU!ELFEUILLE (Joun) an ingenious 
French mechanic, born at Orleans in 1647. 
He exh bited great skill in mechanics gene- 
rally, but especially im clock and watch 
making. He found out the secret of moderating 
the vibration of the balance by means of a 
small steel spring, which obtamed for the 
watches thus constructed the name of pendu- 
lum watches. Huygens having perfected this 
invention, claimed the honour and profit of the 
discovery, but was resisted by the abbe 
Feuill, who defended the nght and prionty of 
Hautefeuille. This mgenious mechanic wiote 
several small pieces on mechanical subjects, 
some of which, although bnef, are deemed 
hat curious, as hus ‘‘ Perpetual Pendulum , ’ 
** New Inventions,” ‘* Art of Breathing under 
Water ,’’ “‘On Machines for raismg Water ,’’ 
** On the appearance of the Moon,” ‘‘ On the 
Longitude ,” ‘‘ A new System of the Flux and 
Reflux of the Sea,’’ &c.—Hutton’s Math. Dict. 
HAUY (Rene Just, abbé) an emnent 
French natural philosopher, celebrated for his 
discovenes in crystallography, the whole theory 
of which 1s founded on his observations. He 
was the elder of two sons of a weaver in the 
little town of St Just, in the department of 
Oise, where he was born February 28, 1743. 
He was in the first instance brought up to the 
study of music, as a chonster in a church of 
the fauxbou:g St Antoine at Paris, and made 
considerable proficiency in the art, but being 
afterwards removed to the college of cardinal 
Lemoine, he there contracted an acquaintance 
with the celebrated herbalst L’Hommond, 
which imduced him to apply himeelf to the 
stady of botany, a pursuit in which the vici- 
nity of Lis college to the Jardin des Plantes 
matenally assisted ham. Here too he had an 
opportunity of attending Daubenton’s lectures 
on paredient a branch of science to which 
he afterwards devoted himself. The acci- 
dental fall of a beautiful specimen of calca 
reous spath, crystallized ito prisms, led him to 
discover in some of the fragments the form of 
the chrystal rhombojdes of the Iceland spath , 
and from this casual circumstance the whole 
of his theory respecting crystals, the means 
of admeasuring and descnbing them, &c. took 
ats origin. Being admitted a member of the 
Academy of Sciences m 1783, he continucd 
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his mineralogical researches with great success 
till the breaking out of the Revolution, when 
refusing to take the oath to the ecclesiastical 
constitution, he wae deprived of all lis em- 
ployments and imprisoned. The mterest of 
his fmends having at length procured his h- 
beration, he was afterwards appointed a com- 
missary of weights and measures, and a con- 
servator of the mineralogical cabinet. Dolo- 
mieu, who had succeeded Ins old tutor Dau- 
benton in his professorsiup, dymmg, Hauy was 
appointed to the vacant situation, and lectured 
with great alnhty and eclat, distinguishmg 
himself as much by the kmdness and benevo- 
Jence of his disposition, which rendered him 
ever accessible to the humblest class of stu- 
dents, as by the depth and vanety of his eru- 
dition. Besides other scientific appointmcnts, 
he was named by the executive directory one 
of the forty members who formed the basis of 
the National Institute. Under the consulate 
he was professor of mncralogy at the Museum 
of natural lnstory, and after Napoleon be- 
came emperor, Hauy was made professor of 
the faculty of sciences, at the academy of 
Pans. ‘Lhough a fav umte with the ruler of 
France, he does not appear to have compro- 
mised his character by any urbecoming flatte- 
nes, and the gratuities which he received 
were the jist rewards of his labours in the 
cause of suience. After the re-establishment 
of monarchv in France, the Russian princes, 
Michae}) and Nicholas, attended Hauy’s cou1se 
of lectures on mimeralosy  Ihey wished to 
have purchased his mineralogical cabinet, for 
which he refused 600 000 francs, because 1t 
was still necessary for the prosecution of his 
researches. He died at Pans, June 3, 1822. 
His principal works are—‘* Lssai sur la 
Theone et la Structure des Crstaux,’’ 1784, 
“* Traité de Minéralogic,” 1801, 4 vols. 8vo , 
‘‘‘lraite élementaire de Physique,’ 1805, 
2 vols. 8vo, ‘* lableau comparatif des résultats 
de la Cristallograpne,”’ 1809, ‘* Iraté des 
Caracteres pliysiques des Pierres précieuses,”” 
1817, ‘* Traté de Cristallograplie,’”? 1822, 
2 vols, 8vo, with an atlas. He also pubbhshed 
papers m the Journal des Mies, and other 
periodical works.— Bug. Nouv. des Contemp. 

HAVERCAMP (SicrBeErt) a classical 
editor of considerable fame, was born in Hol- 
land in 1684. In 1718 he was preacher at a 
village in the island of Overflacke, and the 
same vear published “ lertulliani Apologet 
cus,’ with a commentary. In 1721 he was 
appointed professor of Greek m the univeraity 
of Leyden, and afterwards filled the chair of 
history and rhetonc. He died in that city 
Apnil 25, 1742. His pnoupal works, besides 
Tertullan, are—‘* Dissertatio de Alexandn 
magni numismate ,” ‘‘ Orato de actione Ora- 
tons, sive Corpons eloguentiz »’ * Series nu- 
mismatum Antiquorum Hen. Adnania Mark, ’ 
“ Thesaurus Morelhanus,’ ‘ [he History of 
Apia, Africa, and Lurope,” in Dutch, ‘* Re- 
gum et imperatorum Romanorum numismata ,”’ 
‘« Lucretius,’’ 2 vols. 4to, ‘* Jose; hus,”’ fol. , 
‘¢ Eutropius,” 8vo, ‘* Dionysius Penegetes,” 
8yo, ‘‘ Snallust,” 2 vols. 4to.— Morera. 
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HAVLRS (Crorron) MD. FRS. an Fng- ; the absurdines uf that production , “ An Ad- 


fish aratomist, of whose hfe no particulars are 
recorded. Ile was the author of ‘‘ Osteologia 
Nova, or some Observations on the Bones, 
&c. Communicated to the Royal Socicty im 
several Discourses, read at their Meetings,” 
V.ondon, 1691, 8vo. This work contains many 
important observations on the bones, marrow, 
aad penosteum, which show the wniter to 
lave been an industnous and skilful investi- 
gator of the animal structure. lo him also 
we are indebted for a desciiption of those 
glands which secrete a mucilaginous fluid, 
which serves to lubricate the surfaces of the 
articular cartilages, and thus facilitate the 
motion of the joints. He was the editor of 
the ‘‘ Anatomy of Man and Woman, from M. 
Spacher and J. Remmelin,” J] ondon, 1702, 
folio , and he also published in the Philosopia 

cal Lransactions an account of an extraordinary 
bleeding of the Jachrymal gland, and a dis- 
courgee of concaction of the food —JFTautter s 
Abr of the Phil. Tians. Watts Bibl. Bru. 

IIAWES (Sri pen) an Jnghsh poet, who 
floursshed about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was a native of Suffolk, and cducated at 
Oxford. He appears to have travelled in 
France, Italy, and Scotland, and afterwards 
held a situation in the household of Henry 
VII, who much valued Ins conversauon. Ibe 
prmapal work of Hawes 13 Ins ‘* Pastime of 
Pleasure,” first printed by Wyuhyn de W orde 
In 1917, with wooden cuts. In the judgment 
of Mr Warton the personifications in this 
poem are often happily sustamcd, and indi 
cate the writer s familauty with the Pioven- 
gal school, an opimion which 1s controverted 
by Mr Lihs Tis other works are—‘‘ The 
Temple of Glass, im imitation of Chaucer s 
lemple of Fame,’ ‘* The Conversyon of 
Swercrs,”’ and a few other productions, dc - 
scnbed in our authorities.— War ton’s Htstory 
of Eng Poetry.  ELlks’s Specimens. 

HAWFS (Wittram) an Lnghsh physician 
and founder of the Humane Society, was 
born at Islington, November 28, 1736.* He 
was educated at St Paul’s school, and was 
brought up to the profession of an apothecary, 
which he practised an the Strand until 1780 
when he took lis degrees as a physician. In 
1773 he became deservedly popular, by lis 
zealous exertions in the establishment of the 
Hiumane Society, to the benefit of which in- 
stitution he may be said to have dedicated the 
whole of his after hfe. In the first instance 
Mr Hawes paid the rewards for the recovery of 
drow ming persons out of his own pocket , but 
was at length, by the zealous assistance of Dr 
Cogan, enabled to engage the attention of the 
public, and to formthe society ‘This Inghly 
benevolent physician died at Islington on the 
Sth of December, 1808. He was the author 
of “* An Acconnt of Dr Goldsmith s last JII- 
ness ,’’ whose death he attributed to an im- 
proper adrainistration of James’s powders , 
** An Address on Premature Death and Pre 
mature Interment,” ‘* An Examination of the 
Rev John Wesley’s Primitive Physic,” bemg 
@t once an ironical and serous cxposure of 


arcss to the T egislature, on the importance of 
the Humane Society ,”? “ An Address to the 
king and Larhament of Great Bntam, with 
Observations on the general Bills of Mor- 
tality ,” ‘* Transactions of the Royal Humane 
Soucty, from 1774 to 1784, dedicated by per- 
mission to the kKing.’’— Gent. Mag. vols. 
Ixxvin and Ixxx1. 

HAWEIS (lnomas) an Enghsh divine, 
was born at Truro in Cornwall, in 1734. He 
was brought up an apothecary, but afterwards 
went to Christchurch college, Cambridge, and 
took the degree of BA. On taking orders he 
"  \me asssistant to Mr Madan at the Lock 

bet at whose recc mmendation he obtain d 
the Ining of Aldwinkle m Northamptonshire, 
on the express stipulation that he would at a 
certain tine i1csi.n it ILhis engagement he 
however refused to perform, and much scan- 
dal and controversy followed, until a compro- 
mise was effectcd by the interference of the 
countess of Huntingdon, and he held the 
hving until his death. Mr Haweis wos also 
cntrusted with the care of the chapels and 
seminary for students im disvimty, founded 
by the sime lady. He died in February 1820, 
His principal works are a volume of ‘‘ Ser- 
mons ” “ A Commentary on the Bible,” 
2vols foho, ‘‘ History of the Church,’’ 3 vols. 
8vo, “ Jife of the Rev Wilham Romaine,” 
Svo, ‘State of Tvangchical Rehgion through- 
out the World,’ 8\0.—Gent. Mag. 

HAWKE (kypwarp, Jord) a celebrated 
naval commander of the last century. His 
father, a member of the Enghsh bar, in com- 
phince with the strong predilection which his 
sonevinced at an early age for a sea-famng 
life, procured him a midshrpman’s bu th aboard 
aking’s ship. After goimg through the usual 
gradations he was appointed in 1734 to the 
command of the Wolf, and served with great 
credit under Mathews, Lestock, Row ley, Oc. 
Being promoted to the command of a squa 
dron 1n 1747, he fellin wath the French ficet, 
which he totally defeated, taking six larce 
ships of the hne For this service he was 
presented with the vacant red nbbon, and 
promoted to be vice-admiral of the bluc. In 
1709, being then vice admiral of the white, 
he was sent in pursuit of the Brest fleet, 
Which be came up wath off Bellessle and gave 
the cncmy a second defeat, not infenor to the 
fist. These successes were rewarded with a 
pension of 20001 voted him by Parhament, 
and in 1709 he reached at length the head of 
his profession, being appointed vice-adnuaral of 
Gieat Pritain, and first lord of the admiralty. 
In 1776 he was farther advanced to a seat in 
the house of Lords, but survived this acces- 
sion of digmty httle more than four years, 
dying at Sheppeiton in the county of Middle- 
sex, in the autumn of 1784 —Collins’s Peerage 

ITAWKESW OR1H, LL.D. (Jorn) the son 
of a watchmaker, of Bromley in Kent, where 
he was born in 1715. His father apprenticed 
him at an early age to Ins own tride. His 
tishihe to the business however soon proved 
insuperable, aud he bec ume clerk to a write 
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stationer. In this humble situation the lite- 
rary bent of his disposition betrayed itself in 
the production of various essays and other 
short miscellaneous pieces in the Gentleman s 
Magazine. This circumstance introduced him 
to the acquaintance of Cave, the original pro- 
jector of that work, who, on the secession of 
Johnson, placed him im hig situation, as com- 
puler of the debates in both houses of Parha- 
ment. In 1792 there appeared from lis pen 
the first of a series of essays, which he conti- 
nued through thit and the two following years 
with the assistance of his fmnend Joseph War- 
ton and other occasional contributors — Lhese, 
when compli ted, were collected and pubiushed 
in four vols 12mo, under the title of “ Lhe 
Adventurer’ Archbishop Hernns was so 
mach pleased wath the performan ¢, that not 
withstanding the authors princaples did not 
accord with those of the cstabhshmcnt, hr 
grace conferred on him a J ambeth de ree of 
doctor of laws. Tfiving fuled in an attempt 
to get admittcd as a member of the college of 
advocates, he undertook 2 commussion from 
government to arran,e and di est the discovery 
voyages of Byron Wallis, ( irterct, and Cook, 
wn the Pacific. his tisk he completed not 
altogether to the sitisfaction of the public m 
1773, when the work appeared in three 4to 
volumes. Jhe compilation indecd scems to 
have tended much morc to his advantage in a 
pecuniary point of vicw than as regards his 
literary reputation, his cmployers peimitting 
him to appropriate the whole proceeds of the 
work, amountinz to six thousind pounds, to 
his own use. Ihe value of the recompense 
was not howeve1 in Ins cyes an adequate com 
pensation for the cold reception which huis 
book eaperienced, a neglect which 15 sid to 
have matenally affected his health and spinits, 
and, according to some, to have even tended 
tothe shortening of his hfe. Lhe interest of 
a female fnend, of hgh connexions im the 
I ast, procured him soon afterwards a seat as 
one of the directors of the Fast I: dia Com- 
pany , he did not however long survive Ins 
appointment, but died at Bromley, November 
16, 1773. Hs remains he buried undcr a hand- 
some monument, bearing an insciiption taken 
from his own works, 1n the parish church be 
longing to that village. Besidc the writings 
above-mcntioned, Dr Hawkesworth was the 
author of «* Almoran and Hamet,’’ an Onen- 
tal tale, 2vols.12mo, 1761, a new edition of 
Swifts works, 1765, a few miscellaneous 
poems and plays, anda translation of 1elema- 
chus, 1768.—Bug Brit. - 
HAWKINS (sir Jonv) arenowned English 
sea commander of the sixteenth century. He 
was a native of Plymouth, and was the son of 
captain Waillam Hawhins, a naval officer. He 
inide several voyages 1m jis youth, and thus 
ac juired much maritime experience. In 1562 
he projected an expedition, the object of which 
Wis £0 procure negroes on the coast of (ftica, 
anl convey them for sale to the West Indes 
an this plan he was successful, and he is 
branded on the page of hisvory as the first 
Englishman, after the discovery of Amenica, 
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wao made a merchandize of the human spe 
cies. Hie made two subsequent voyages for 
the purpose, one of which proved very profit- 
able , and he was rewarded for the supposed 
benefit conferred on his country, by the addi- 
tion of a crest to his coat of arms, Consisting 
of ‘* a demi-moor, proper, bound with a 
cord.’”” The third expedition was unfortunate, 
for having endeavoured to carry on a contra 
band trade with the Spamards, lis small fleet 
was attacked by an ovetpowering force, and 
only one of his ships and a bark escaped 
being taken or destroyed, and after under- 
going great hardships, he reached home in 
January 1568 He afterwards filled the office 
of treasurer of the navy, and he appcars to 
have been much consulted on maritime affaus 
In 1 588 he was appointed vice admiral of the 
squidron sent out ajainst the Spanish armadi, 
und he received the honour of hm, hthood for 
his conduct on that occasion = - His last service 
was 1n 1599, when he was sent with sir Francs 
Drake ag unstthe West Indian settlements of 
the Spaniards = J he two commanders differed 
in opinion, and their consequent want of suc 
cess occasioned so much cha3rin to sir John 
Hlawkins that it 19 supposed to have hia- 
tened his death, which took place at sea, 
November 21 159», in his seventy fifth yea 
—Hawsxis (sir Ricnarp) son of the Jist- 
mentioned and brought up to the same pro 
fession {le commanded a ship in the action 
with the Spanish armada, and distinguished 
Inmself much on that occasion. He was 1e- 
peatedly engaged in expeditions against the 
Spanish settlements 1n America, and in the 
last, which took place in 1093, he was made 
prisoner, aud detamed two years inPeru. He 
died in 1622 = After his death was published 
 Obscrvations of Sir R Hawkins, knot in his 
\ oyage to the South Sea, AD 1593,” folio. 
Arkin s Gen. Bog. 

HAWHINS (sir Tonn) a lawyer and mis 
cellaneous writer of the last century. Hewas 
born 1n London in 1719. his father, who 
was a surveyor and builder, designed him for 
the same occupation , but this plan was relin- 
quished, and he was articled to an attorney 
In this situation he not only acquired a know 
ledge of his profession, but also made him- 
self acquainted with general hiterature, by stu- 
dying at his leisure hours. We practised asa 
soheitor with reputation for some years, 
writing also for the periodical press. A taste 
for music induced him to become a member of 
a madrnigal souety, and of the Academy of 
Anuient Music , andin 1742 he composed the 
words of some cantatas, which were set ta 
music by Mr Stanley. In 1749 he was chosen 
a member of a club established by Dr Jolin- 
son, with whom he formed an acquaintance 
which lasted during their joint lives He 
married in 1753 a lady possessed of a hand- 
some fortune, which was so greatly augmented 
on the death of her brother in 1759, that Mr 
Hawkins gave up his practice as a lawyer, to 
hve upon his income, and became a magis- 
trate for the county of Middlesex. In 1760 
he pubhshed a new edition, with notes, of 
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Isaac Walton’s ‘‘ Complete Angler,’’ a work’ 


which has proved exceedingly popular. In 
his magistenal capacity he distunguished him- 
self by vigilance and activity, and he pub- 
lished ‘‘ Observations on the Highways,” with 
the draught of a bill for repaimng them, 
which served as the model of some subsequent 
acts of Parliament. In 1765 he was chosen 
chairman of the Middlesex quarter sessions, 
and in 1772 he was made a knight. He con- 
tributed some notes for Jolinson and Steevens’ 
edition of Shakspeare, and for some years he 
was engaged in preparing for the press a 
‘‘ General History of the Science and Practice 
of Music,” which he published in 1776, in 
5 vols, 4to. Sir John Haw kins having accepted 
the office of exec utor to Dr Johnson, he was em- 
ployed by the booksellers to draw up a memoir 
of that celebrated writei, to accompany a pos 

thumous edition of his works. Neither as 
¢ditor or biographer docs he appear to advan- 
tage. Some pieces, not written by Johnson, 
are printed among Ins works, and the ‘* Life,” 
which forms a bulky octavo, seems to have 
served the writer as a rcceptacie for the con- 
tents of his common place book. Ifis death 
took place May 21, 1789 — 4ikin’s G. Brog — 
His son, Joun Srpney Hlawarns, and his 
daughter, Liaitra Matirp. Hawkins, have 
both distinguished themselves by their hterary 

roductions.—F d. 

IHAWKSMOOR (Nicnovas) an Enghsh 
aichitect, who was a pupil of sir Christopher 
Wren. He was employed under his cele brated 
mnaster as deputy-surveyor of the buildings of 
Chelsea college, and clerk of the works at 
Giccnwich hospital. Some of the churches 
crected in pursuance of the act of Parlhament 
passed im the reign of Anne, for building tfty 
new churches in the metropolis, were designed 
by HMawksmoor, whose works display nothing 
of the taste, and little of the scrence which dis 
tinguished those of Wren. Among his pio 
ducuions are the churches of St Mary Wool 
noth, Lombard-street, St George’sim the east. 
St Ann’s Limehouse, and St George’s Blooms- 
bury, the last of which has provohed the sa- 
turical remarks of Walpole. He died 1736, 
aged seventy. — Walpole’s Anecdotes. 

HAWKWOOD (sir Jonn) a celebrated 
military adventurer of the fourteenth century, 
who by his valour and conduct as a com 
mander raised himself from a humble ongin 
to rank and reputation. ‘Lhe father of this 
officer was a tanner of Little Hedimgham in 
Essex, where he was born, and if Fuller is to 
be credited, at the usual age apprenticed to a 
tailor, the truth of this Jatter assertion has 
however been questioned. It is certain that 
having entered in the humble capacity of a 
private soldier into the English army, the: 
preparing for the invasion of France with Ld- 
ward III, and the Black Piince at its head. 
his courage and mulhtary abilities soon pro- 
cured lim a command, and the honour of 
knighthood from the hands of the sovereign 
In 1360, on the conclusion of the peace of Bre- 
tgny, sir John joined himself with some other 
soldiers of foitune, whose revenues were un. 
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‘qual to the support of their rank and cha- 
racter in times of tranquillity. These asso- 
ciates, under the name of «« Les tard venus,” 
continued, notwitstanding the cessation of na- 
tional hostilities, to harrass and plunder their 
old enemies the French, and even extended 
the scene of their depredations to Italy. After 
leading a marauding hfe of this description for 
nearly four years, he once more took regular 
military service, under the republic of Pisa, 
and signalzed himself with his accustomed 
bravery in the wars carried on by that govern- 
ment against the petty states in the neighbour- 
hood. Havimg caried aims under tlas banner 
for three-and twenty years, he mn 1387 ex- 
changed the Pisan service for that of the Flo- 
rentines, by whom his talents as a bold and 
fortunate commander were duly appreciated. 
Tn such estimation were his abihties held by 
those m whose cause he fought, that when on 
the conclusion of peace m 1391, the remainder 
of their troops were disbanded, a body of a 
thousand men at arms, with sn John Hawk- 
wood as their leader, was hept up as a standing 
army. Ile survived till the 6th March, 1393, 
when he died at Florence at a great age, and 
was honoured with a public funeral in the 
church of Santa Reparata in that capital, all 
the public authorities attending, In England 
an equal decree of respect was paid to his 
memory by his heirs, who erected a handsome 
tomb, with a panegyrical inscripuon, at He- 
dingham, the place of his birth. Part of the 
wealth which he had acquired in Ins cam- 
paigns was,—a thing not unusual wath the war- 
iiors of the middle ages,—devoted to charitable 
purposes , in particular an English hospital 
for the reception of poor travellers at Rome, 
was long a standing monument of his munifi- 
cence.— Life by Gou lh. 

HAY (Wirztram) a politcal wnter of the 
last century, born in 1095 at Glyubourn, 
Sussea. He was educated at Headley school, 
and spent a short time at Oxford, but without 
graduating there, entered himself of the lem- 
ple. He commenced his parliamentary career 
in 17 34, as member for Seaford, which borough 
he continued to represent for the remainder of 
his hfe. Sir Robert Walpole gave him the 
appointments of record-keeper in the lower 
and a place at the victualling board, in conse- 
quence of his taking a decided part with his 
pen im favour of that statesman’s ministry. 
Besides a variety of pamphlets on temporary 
questions, he was the author of a treatise “ On 
the Poor Laws,’ and another “ On Civil 
Government.” Ife also wrote ‘‘ An Essay on 
Deformity,’ mm which he tnfles with some 
humour on his own personal disadvantages , an 
octavo volume entitled “ Rehgio Philosopla ,” 
‘© Mount Caburn:’ a poem, and translations 
of Hawkins Brown s Latin poem on the 1m- 
mortality of the soul, and a selection of Mar- 
tial’s Fpigrams. In 1794, many years after 
ins decease, which took place w June, 17 3, 
his writings were collected and pubhshed by 
Ins daughter, m two quarto volumes. A son 
of Ins fell a sacrifice to the cruelty of Cossim 
Ah Cawn, in India, 1n 1702.—Gaent. Mag. 
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HAYDN CFeascis Josipn) an emiment 
German misician, born in 17 32, at Rhoriu, 
armall town in \ustria, about forty miles dis- 
tant from Vienna, where Jus father, a wheel- 
wright filled also the humble occupation of 
wexton, tas mother being a female domestic 
an the fanuly of count Hlarrach. Has parents, 
though thas humble, wore fond of music, and 
to their occasionally singimg duets together in 
lux bearing, may be attributed the strong pre- 
diloctuon which their son shewed even im 
infancy for the science. <A relauon, named 
Frank, who was a schoolmaster at Huimburg, 
and himself noimferior musician, obsersin, the 
pee talent of the cluaid, not only gave 
um some snstruction, but eventually succeeded 
ay placing dum under Reuter, m the cathedral 
at Vienna, with whom he continued tll he 
was thiutecn, at Which age he hal already 
composcd a Miss. Lhe celebrated Porpoia 
oming about this pernod into Germany, 1n the 
suite of the Venetian ambassador, young 
IIlaydu was fortunate enouzh to attiact his 
notiee, and received from him the most valu- 
able assistance. Of this he became the more 
in need, masmuch as a boyish frolic in cutting 
off the shirt of a fellow chouister’s gown, 
caused his abrupt disonssal from the cathedral 
in ins eighteenth year, and he was thus thrown 
pennyless upon the world, without any other 
resources than his own genius. For a while 
he supported himself by teachin; a few pupils 
in the Jower ranks of hfe at very reduced 
charges, lodging in the mean time at a bar- 
ber s (whose daughter he afterw nds marmied, ) 
tall the success of a htde opera which he com 
posed, enutled the “ Devil on two Sticks,” and 
brought out by the well known Buffo Bernar 
done Curtz, put him in possession of 12/ 
After a severe strug,le with poverty for more 
then six years, he obtained a situation in the 
household of count Mortzin, where, in 1761, 
he attracted the attention of prince Anthony 
Esterhazy, in whose service, and in that of lis 
successor, prince Nicholas, he afterwards re- 
maimed On the death of the latter nobleman 
he visited England for a short period in 1791, 
and again in 1794, when he was presented by the 
university of Oxford with the honorary degree 
of Mus. Doct. Dumnng his stay 1n this country 
he made by the exertion of ns musical abal- 
ties about 14001. with which, in 1796, he 
returned to Germany. Soon after he received 
a communication from the French Institute, 
unforming him that they had elected him a 
member of their society , one of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates on this occasion being 
Richard Brinsky Shendan. In his sixtiech 
ycar Haydn commenced his celebrated oratono, 
the “Creation,” a work which he completed 
in 1798, aud which is considered a musical 
chef d’ceuvre. His friend, baron von Swieten, 
two years afterwards induced him to write 
another, entitled the “‘ Four Scasons,’”’ the 
subject of which 1s taken from the Enghsh 
poet Thomson. This, with the exception of a 
few quartets, was his last orginal composition. 
Haydn died at the advanced aye of seventy 
eight, May 26th, 1809, m the possession of 
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great and merited reputation, and was buried 
at Giumpendorff, Vienna, being then in the 
occupation of the French. His heir, a black- 
smith, received from him a bequest of about 
30,000 florins He had one brother, Michael 
Haydn, who died before him, and was himself 
nO mean musician.— Brg. Dict. of Mus. 
Rees s Cyclopedia. 

HAYES, There were two eminent musical 
composers of this name, father and son ‘The 
elder, Dr Wilham Hayes, was born in 1708, 
and at an early age obtaned the place of or- 
gauist in St Mary's charch at Shrewsbury. 
{he reputation which he acquired in this 
situation procured eventually his election to a 
similar one at Chmstchurch, Oxford, where he 
graduated in music, and obtained the unive rity 
professorship of that science. Je was a sound 
musical scholar as well as an ¢acellent per- 
former, and assisted Dr Boyce in collecting 
those valuable scores of cathedral music 
printed under his superintendance. <A variety 
of his own compositions, consistin, of services, 
authems &c. are to be found in mainuscnpt 
in the choirs of different collezes, for whose 
use they were wnitten, and a few of Ins clees, 
catches, and other liyhter picces have been 
printed, as also asenes of English ballads, set 
by him while organist of Shrewsbury When 
Charles Avison, of Newcastle, made his attack 
on Hand¢l, pronouncing that great mastei to 
be inferior as a musician both to Gemman 
and Marcello, Dr Hayes answered his book 
With some acrimony, not only refuting his 
charges, but accusing, Avison himself of igno- 
rance of counterpoint. He continued at Oxford, 
directing the concerts and other music meet- 
ings there till lus death in 1779, when his son 
Puitip, who was bom 1709, and biouyht up 
in the chapel royal at St James s, succecded 
him in Ins professorship, having taken the 
degree of Mus. Doct for that purpose. This 
geuth man ably supported the character for 
musical talent which he inhented from his 
father. le was supposed to be the most cor- 
pulent man in Lngland of his day, nearly 
equalling im sive and weight the celebrated 
idward Bright, of Malden. He died suddenly 
in London, whither he had come for the pur- 
pose of presiding at the festival of the Mesical 
Fund, March 19th, 1797, and was buned in 
St Paul s cathedral —Bioz. Dict of Mus. 

HAXYGARI1H (Joun) an Enghsh physi- 
cian, who practised his profession at Chester, 
and afterwards at Bath. Wlewas a member 
of the Medical Souiety of Edinburgh, of the 
Amenican Academy of Philadelphia, and a 
fellow of the Royal Society He was the 
author of several ingeniouy productions, chiefly 
relating to medisme. Among these are— 
“ Inquines into the Means of preventing the 
Small Pox,” 1784, 8vo, ‘‘ A Sketch of a 
Plan for entirely extirpating the Small! Pox, 
and introducing Innoculation,” 1793, 2 vols, 
8vo , “ Observations on Imagination, cons: 
dered ag a Remedy for Diseases of the Body, 
1800, 8+0 , the obyect of winch was to expose 
the quackcry of Perhins’s Metallic Lractcre, 
“A Letter to Dr Percival, on the Mcaus of 
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[Yeventing Contagiows Fevers,’’ 1801, Avo, 
‘* The Chmical [story of Diseases, part the 
First,”? 1805, Svo, and “ A Letter to the 
Bishop of London, on the Lducation of the 
Poor,” 1812, 8vo, to which may be added 
many professional memoirs im penodical 
works. He died in 1813.—Bug. Nouv. des 
Contemp. 

HAYLEY (Wir tram) a poet of some emi- 
nence in the last century, more recently distin- 
guished as a wniter ofliterary biography. He was 
born at Chichester mm 1745, and after receiving 
a part of his education at Kuingston upon- 
‘Lhames and Kton, he studied at Irimity col- 
lege, Cambridge. After quitting the univer- 
sity he settled at Fartham m Sussex, where 
he possessed landed property devoting his 
tuume puncipally to the cultivation of litera- 
ture. His first production which was pub 
lished appears to have been “ A Poetical 
I pistle to an eminent Painter,”’ [G. Romney] 
1778 , which was followed by two other small 
poems. In 1780 appeared his ‘ Issay on 
History, in three [poetical] Lpistles to Fd- 
ward Gubbon,’’ 4to, which, m the dearth of 
talent existing at that period, procured the 
author a considerable share of reputation, and 
which was considerably increased by his 
‘* ‘Tnumphs of lemper,’ 1781. He next pub 
lished «« An Lssay on Epic Poetry,” 1782 , but 
this, hke his ‘‘ kKssay on Painting, ’ ‘‘ [riumphs 
of Music,” and ‘‘ Lssay on Sculpture,’ ob- 
tained but httle notice, except among his 
professed admirers. He also wrote Plays, 
of which, as well us bis Poems, lord Byron 
says—— 

‘(In many marble-covered volumes view 
Hayley, 1n vain attempting something new , 
Whether he spin his comedies in rhyme, 

Or scrawl, as Wood and Barclay walk, ’gainst 
time, 
His style in youth or age 1s still the same, 
For ever feeble and for ever tame. 
Inumphant first, see ‘‘ Lemver’a Irnumphs”’ 
shine ! 
At least I’m sure they triumph’d over mine, 
Of « Musics IJriunphs’” all who read may 
swear, 
That luckless music never triumph’d there.” 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
The most popular work which Hayley pro 
duced, next to the ‘‘ Imumphs of lemper,’’ 
was a prose “ kssay on Old Mands,’’ o vols. 
12mo, illustrated by a series of fictitious nar 
ratives, cluefly satunical. He also wrote a 
novel, entitled ‘‘ Cornelia Sedley, or the 1 oung 
Widow,” 3 vols. 12mo. In 1803 he published 
the hfe and correspondence of the poet Cow- 
per, 2 vols. 4to, to which he added a supple- 
ment im 1806. ‘The death of a natural son, 
Thomas Alphonso Ilayley, to whom he was 
warmly attached, induced him, about the be- 
ginning of the present century, to remove from 
his seat a’ lartham to Pelham in the same 
county, where he died November 12, 1820 — 
Dr. Johnson’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
J Hayl y, 2 vols. 4to. Miller’s Biog. Sketches 
of Brit. Characters recently deceased. 
HAYM (Nicuoras Francis) @ musician, 
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who was a native of Rome, and early in the 
minetecuth century settled in London. Ia 
conjunction with an Fnglishman, named Clay 
ton, and Dieupart, a lrenchman, he endea- 
voured to establish an Italian opera, but the 
arrival of Handel and other causes rendered 
the scheme unprofitable , and Haym, who had 
previously composed music, was employed to 
wmite the words for some of lis competitor’s 
musical compositions. He engaged however 
in many other hterary undertakings, one of 
which was a history of music from the earhest 
penod to his own time, which failed for want 
of encouragement. He also was a picture 

dealer, and collector of coms, medals, &c. and 
in that capacity was employed by sir Nobert 
Walpole and others. He published a work 
on ancient Greek and Roman medals, entitled 
‘“lesoro Bntannico,’” London, 1719, 1720, 
2 vols. 4to, another on Itahan bibhography, 
‘* Notizia de’ Libri rarinella Lingua Italiana,” 
London, 1726, 8vo , and two tragedies. He 
died in 1730,—-Athkin s G. Bug. Musical Bog. 
vol. u. 

HA MAN (Francis) an Enghsh painter, 
who was one of the first members of the Royal 
Academy Hewas born 1n 1708, at Lxeter, 
and coming to London when young, he ob- 
tained employment as a scene painter at 
Drury-lane theatre. He afterwards made de- 
signs for illustrative engravings of scenes from 
the works of Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, Cer- 
vantes, &c. ‘he principal productions of his 
pencil are histoucal paimtangs, with which 
some of the apartments at Vauxhall are deco- 
rated He was made hbrananto the Academy, 
and died in 1776.— Edwards's Anecd. of Paint. 
Lit. Gaz. 

HAY NL (Tuomas) alearned schoolmaster, 
was born at Lhrussington in Leicestershire, in 
1981. He received bis academical educauon 
at Lincoln college, Oxford, and after taking his 
bachelor s degiee, became one of the ushe1s 
of Merchant Laylors school, London. Ile 
was subsequently employed in the same capa- 
city at Chnist’s hospital, and was much es- 
teemed by Selden as an excellent critic and 
linguist. He died in 1049. He bequeathed 
his books to the library at Leicester, and gave 
4001, for the purchase of lands to maintain a 
schoolmaster in his native village. He also 
furnished two scholaiships at Lincoln college, 
for students from the free schools at Lincoln 
and Melton. Ilis works are—‘‘ Grammatices 
Latnz Compendium,” 1637—1649, 8vo, 
‘« Linguarum Cognatio,” 1609, 8vo, ‘‘ Pax 
in lerra,’’ 1639, 8vo, ‘* lhe equal Way» of 
God, inreufying the unequal Ways of Man,” 
1609, Sve ‘“" General View of the Holy 
Scriptures, 040, foho, “‘ Life and Death of 
Dr Martin Luther,” 1641, 4to.—Nuichols’s 
Leicestershire, vol. 113. 

HAYNES (Horton) a learned and able 
unitarian, of whose birth and educataon no ac- 
counts have been recorded, heyond the fact 
that he was born 1672. In 1696 he was em- 
ployed in the royal mint, 10 which he rose to 
the office of king’s assay-master. Iu the year 
17 18, becommg infirm, he was allowed to re- 
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tire upon Ins salary. Besides his situition at 
the mint, he discharged the office of principal 
talley writer at the exchequer for forty ye irs 
He died in 1749, at the age of seventy seven. 
‘The result of lus convictions in regard ¢@ the 
Trimty, he threw into the form of a regular 
treatise, entatled ‘‘ The Scripture Account of 
the Attributes and Worship of God, and of 
the Character and Offices of Jesus Christ.’ 
The author died while this work was in the 
press, and owing possibly to the objections of 
his son, who was brought up to the church, a 
small impression only was printed and privately 
circulated, until a second edition was printed 
by the rev I heophilus Lindsay n 1790. Since 
the appearance of which other editions have 
followed, and it has been widely dispersed.— 
Ths son, Samter Haynes, was educated at 
King’s college, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree of DID 1T48. He was tutor to the 
earl of Salisbury, by whom he was presented 
to the valuable hvings of Hatfield and Clothel, 
which he held together by dispensation , he 
was also a canon of Windsor. He published 
a collection of state pape1s, relating to affairs 
in the reigns of Henry VIII, Fdward VI, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, from 1542 to 170, tran- 
scribed from the Ceal MSS. Dr Haynes died 
an 1752 —Naochols’s Lit. Anecd. 

HAYILR (Joun) a learned divine, was 
educated at Eten, whence he removed to 
King s college, Cambndge, where he obtamed 
the degree of BA. in 1778, and that of MA. 
in 1788, between which dates he was pre 
sented to the college hving of Hepworth in 
Suffolk. On the ofter of ns present majesty, 
then prince of Wales, to be at the expense of 
unrolling and decyphering the Greek MSS. 
discovered mthe ruins of Herculaneum, Mr 
Hayter was appointed to superintend the ex- 
periment, and in consequence took up his 
abode at Palermo for some years. He returned 
in 1810, and the MSS were presented to the 
university of Oxford, but the result did not 
answer expectation. He soon after went to 
France, where he died of an apoplectic shock, 
November 29, 1818. He published a report 
on the Herculanean MSS. entitled ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on the Herculanensia,” 4to.—Gent. 
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HAYWARD (sir Jonn) an English histo 
rian, who flounshed in the reigns of Ehzabeth 
and James I. He received his education at 
Cambndge, and graduated there as LLD. 
His first publication was a history of ‘ The 
first Part of the Life and Reign of King Henry 
IV,” which appeared in 1599, with a dedica 
tion to the earl of Essex. Some passages in 
this work, respecting hereditary m_htim matters 
of succession, gave great offence to the queen, 
who threw him into prison, from which he did 
not obtain bis Iiberation till after he had un- 
dergone a tedious confinement. On the ac 
cession of James, he resumed his hterary 
labours, and was appointed by that monarch in 
4610, hustonographer of Chelsea college. 
Three years after he pnnted ‘The Lives of the 
three Norman Kings of Fngland, Walham f, 
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was dedicated to the pmnce of Wales. In 
1619 he obtaimed the honour of knighthood, 
and continued to receive proofs of cout favour 
during the remainder of his hfe. Hus other 
works are—‘* The Life and Reign of } dward 
V1, with the beginning of that of Elzal« th,’ 
4to , and a treatise ‘‘ On Supremacy in Affairs 
of Relgion,’ besides a few tracts of a devo- 
tional nature, such as ‘‘ Chnst’s Prayer on 
the Cross,’ ‘‘ David’s ‘Jears,’’ ‘* The Sanc- 
tuary of a troubled Soul, &c.’’ 12mo. 6ir 
John Hayward died June 27, 1627. 

HEADLY (Henry) an Enghsh author of 
the last century, born 1766, at Instead near 
Norwich, m the grammar-school of which city 
he received his education, under Dr Parr. At 
the age of sixteen he entered bimself of In- 
nity college, Oxford, where he graduated as 
AB. On quitting the university he married, 
and retired to Matlock in Derbyshire. Besides 
a variety of essays on iniscellaneous subjects, 
printed im the Gentleman’s and other Maga- 
zines, the Olla Podnda, &c. he published the 
** Select Beauties of Ancient Lnghish Poetry,” 
1787, 2 vols. 8.0, with notes, a volume of 
original poems, and the ‘‘ Lucubrations of 
Abel Slug.” He was always of a consump- 
tive habit, and falling at length into a rapid 
decline, died at Norwich in +788. His se 
lection from ancient English poetry certainly 
assisted the new direction given to public 
taste by Warton and others.— Life prefixed to 
Kett s dition of the Beauties. 

Ht} ARD (ai Isaac) Garter principal king 
at-aims, to which office he was appointed by 
patent, dated May 1, 1784, having previously 
filled those of Bluemantle pursuivant, Lan- 
caster herald, Norroy king-at arms, gentleman 
ushcr of the scarlet rod to the order of the 
Bath, Brunswick herald, and Clarenciecux 
king at arms. Sir Isaac was born at Ottery 
St Mary in Devonshire, 10th of Dccember 
(old style) 1730. In the early pait of his 
life he had served in the royal navy, as a vo- 
lunteer on board the Lynn and the Blandford 
man of war, in which last ship being carned 
overboard by the mainmast, in a tornado off 
the coast of Guinea, he narrowly escaped 
drowning, through the gallantry of the late 
admiral sir R. Kingsmill, with whom he main 
tained an uninterrupted friendship until huis 
death. The peace of 1751 affording no en- 
couragement to a naval career, he quitted the 
service, ana engaged 1n commerce at Balboa in 
Spain, till che breaking out of the war between 
that country and Great Bnitain in 1757, frus- 
trated his speculations, and induced him to 
return to England. In 1759 he obtained the 
notice and patronage of Thomas earl of Lffing- 
ham, then exercising the office of earl mar- 
shal for Cdward, duke of Norfolk, through 
whose favour he received on the 5th of De- 
cember in that year, the first of his appoint- 
ments in the herald scollege In 1813, when 
the emperor Alexander of Russia was elected 
a kmipht companion of the order, he was 
allowed, mm consequence of his advanced age, 
and the il] state of ins health, to appoint a 
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conclusion of the war in 1814, he was enabled 


to proceed to Brussels and to Vienna in person 
to perform the same office for the king of the 
Netherlands and the emperor of Austria. It 
being the duty of the garter king at arms to 
proclaim at the funeral of auy member of the 
royal family of England, the style and titles of 
the deceased, sir Isaac in the course of his 
Jong life performed that melancholy cercmony 
to no fewer than six generations of the house of 
Rrunewick, viz from the funeral of George II 
to that of the late princess Charlotte of Wales 
and her mfant. Until within the last two 
years of his hfe, he continued in the personal 
discharge of all the active duties of his situa 

tion, proclaiming George IV at Carlton palace 
on the 31st of January, 1820. He was not 
however able to go through the fatigue of 
officiatmg at the coronation, but received a 
gold medal on the occasion, sir George Nay- 
ler, Clarencreux king-at arms, acting on that 
occasion as his deputy. He died in London, 
Apul 29, 1822, and 1s buned in St George’s 
chapel at Windsor, having 1cceived the ho 

nous of a public funeral.— 4an Brog. 

Hl ARNE (Samvev) an Enghsh traveller, 
who made some discoveries m the arctic re 
gions of North America. 
fondon and was sent to sea as a midslupman 
1a the royal navy in 1756, bem, then cleven 
yearsold He never obtained any promotion, 
having early engiged in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company Being of an active 
and cnterprising disposition he w1s employcd 
in 1769 toexplore the north western partof the 
Amcrican continent. [his undcrt king he com- 
pleted 111772, but the narrative of Ins 1e- 
searches was not published till after his death, 
which occurred 11792. The work 1s entitled 
‘A Tourney from the Prince of Wales s I ort in 
Hudson s Bay to the Northern Ocean, ’ 1795, 
4to, of which a French translation, in 2 vols. 
8vo, was published at Pans.—I wop. Maz 
Bog Univ 

HPFARNE (Tromas) an antiquary, histo 
rian, and classical editor, distinguished for his 
learning and industry. His fither was parish 
clerk and school mastcr at White Waltham in 
Berkshire, where he was born about 1678 
After acquiring some knowledge of J atin and 
Cneek, he was taken ito the house of Mr 
Cherry, of Shottesbrooke, with whom the 
celc brated scholar, Henry Dodwell, then 1e 
sided to whose instructions Hearne appears to 
have been considerably indebted. In 1690 he 
wis eent to TFdmund hall, Oxford, where he 
minifested a tiste for archrologic il pursuits, 
and was cmployed by Dr Mill and Dr Grabe 
in the collation of bibhcal MSS. He obtained 
bis degrees in arts, and in 1701 he was made 
assistant to Dr Hudson, the keeper of the 
Bodleian hbrary, when he augmented and 
improved Elydes catalogue of that htezary 
collection. In 1712 he was appointed second 
hbranan andin 1715 architypographer and 
esquire headle of the civil law, but he soon 
after 1esizned these offices, thiough scruples of 
conscience which prevented him fiom taking 
the oath of allegiance to George I. He never. 

Bioc. Dicr.—Vor IL 
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theless continued to reside at Edmund hall, 
occupying himself in editing the literary pro- 
ductions of the ancient and middle ages He 
died June 10, 73> Hermes literary labours 
were almost exclusively those of an editor, in 
which character he merits praise for accuracy 
and fidelity. He published editions of Lavy, 
Justin, and Futropius , but most of his pubii- 
cations consist of the monastic and othcr an- 
cient chronicles of our national history Among 
the rarest of his productions 1s the Acts of 
the Apostles in Greek and Latin, fiom a MS. 
in the Bodleian library. Hearne was one of 
the pioneers of htcrature, and the use winch 
others have made of his accumulated stores, 
shows that he was an industrious, though not 
a very discriminating collector.—Biog. Brit. 

Hi ARNE (Jnowas) an artist of consider- 
able talents as a topographical designer. He 
was born in 1744, at Marshfield im Glouces 
tershire, but his parents duiing his infancy 
removed to Brinkworth in North Wiltshire, 
whence he has been represented 1s a native 
of that place. He was sent to London, and 
apprenticed to Woollett, the celebrated en- 
graver, but soon after the expiration of lis 
indentures, he relinquished the graphic ait, to 
become draughtsman tosir R Payne, afterwards 
lord Lavin, ton, who being appointed governo, 
of the Teeward Islands, took Hearne with 
him to the West Indies. In 1776 he returned 
to Pngland, and soon after commenced the 
publication of a work entitled ‘* The Antiqui- 
tics of Great Britain,’ in conjunction with 
Byrne, the engraver. [The drawings were en- 
tircly executed by Hearne, who contributed 
many of the compositions of his pencil towards 
the embelhshment of other collections of en- 
gravings , but the best of his works are those 
which are in private cabinets. Jandscape 
painting mn water colours, in winch so many 
artists of the preser t day excel, was first prac 
tised with success by Hearne, who may be 
almost considered as the original source of all 
which 1s truly great in that art. Hus death 
took place m London, April 13, 1817 —Gent. 
Mag 

HFATIT (Biunxzamrn) an eminent law yer of 
the last century and recorder of Exeter, who 
acquired some distinction as a scholar and an 
author. He acquired great populaiity m his 
native county, by witing a pamphlet agaist 
the cyder tax, which did much to promote its 
repeal. 1s other publications are—‘* An 
Tssay towards a Demonstrative Proof of the 
Divine Lxistence, Unity, and Attnbutes , to 
which 1s premised a short Defence of the 
Argument commonly called a prion ” this 
publication 1s ranked among the ablest de- 
fences of the hypothesis of Dr Samuel Claike, 
«« Note, sive lectiones ad Tragicorum Graco- 
rum veterum,”? 1752, 4to, ‘* A Revisal of 
Shakspeare s Text, wherein the alterations 
introduced into it by the more modern Fditors 
and Critics are particularly considered”? He 
died March 31, 1762 —lIhe brother of this 
author, LHomas Hearn, an alderman of 
Exeter, published, in 1759, an ‘* Essay 
wards a new Veis:on of the Book of Jul. 
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Thiw gentleman was father to the late judge 
Heath and Dr Heath, master of Lton school. 
—Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 

HEATH (Jans) a minor Enghsh histo. 
rian, was born in 1629, being a native of Lon- 
don, where his father was king’s cutler. He 
was educated at Westminster school, and was 
elected to Christchurch, Oxford, mn 1646, 
whence he was ejected in 1648, for his adhe- 
rence to Charles I. He then lived upon his 
patrimony, and, onthe Restoration, beimg pre- 
vented by marnage from returning to the um- 
versity to maintain his family, he commenced 
author and corrector of the piess. He died of 
a consumption in August 1604, and left seve- 
ral children, with no other reliance than parish 
support. His works are—‘‘ A Chromcle of 
the late War,” 4to, which sells bith, in con- 
sequence of the portraits , the samc work was 
afterwards published in folio , ‘* Lhe Glones 
and Tnumphs of the Restoration of Chutes 
II,”’ 8.0, ‘¢ Flagellum, or the Tife and Death 
of Oliver Cromwell,’ 810 ‘ A New Book of 
Loyal Enghsh Martyrs,’ &c.12mo Heath has 
little merit in respect to style or argument, 
but frequently relates facts unnotied by 
others, which throw al ht on the history of 
the times —At/len QOion. 

HI ALHCOIT (Rati) a learned and in- 
genious Cle: zyman, who deserves to be noticed 
as a principal author, if not the projector of 
the General Biographical Dictionary. He was 
boin m Leicestershire m 1721, and was edu- 
cated at Jesus colle ze, Cambiidge. After 
takin» orders hc hid a curicy at J eicester, 
together with the vicaraze of Barkby. Before 
he left the university he published a tract, 
entitled ‘* Viistoria Astronomit,’’? and he 
subsequently wiote ‘ A Sketch of Lord Bo- 
lingbiokhe 8 Philosophy,”’ and other pieces on 
rehiious controversy, which occasioned his 
wntroduction to Dr Warburton, who nominated 
him his assistint preacher at Lincoln’s mn. 
He was Boylean lecturer at Bow church in 
1708 , and in 176) he succceded hus father 
as vicar Of Sileby im J ercestershire, He after 
wards obtained othe: preferments, and in 1768 
he was collated to a prebend in the collegiate 
church of Southwell, in Nottinghamslure, of 
which he hkewise became vicar general when 
he took the degice of IVD. He died im 1795, 
Besides the works already mentioned he pub 
hshed ‘ Ihe Jlrenarch, or Justice of the 
Peace’s Manual,’ ‘Sylva or the Wood,” a 
series of anccdotes, which he antended to have 
continued , besides sc vcral sermons and tracts 
on divinity.— Nichols 5 1at. Anec 

HLBLNSPREOIL (Jonn FT rvxisi) a Ger- 
man physician of the last ce aay He studacd 
some time at the umitcreity of Jena and then 
repaired to Leipsic, where he proceeded MA. 
an 1728. He soon after obtaincd the de ree 
of MD., aud in 1731 he engaged in an cape 
dition to the north of Afiica, under the pation- 
age of Augustus king of Poland. He explored 
the ruins of Carthaye, and the neighbounng 
country , and returned in 1733, binge back 
many rare animals, and othcr natural ¢ u1iosilics 
wh cb be pad collected, Soon after his return 
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he was made professor of medicine at Leipsic, 
where he published several ingenious worss 

among which are the followmg ‘‘ De Usu 
Partuum, Carmen , seu Physiologi1 metrica,” 
1759, 8vo, ‘* Pathologia metrica, sive de 
Morbis, Carmen,” 1710, 8vo  ‘* Museum 
Rachterianum, continens Fossha, Animalia, 
Vegetabiha et Marina, ilustrata Icombus et 
Commentaris,’”’ 174 3, folio. He was also the 
author of a ‘* Methodus Plantarum,” or bota 

mical system, deduced from the fruit, besides 
other works, and after his death appeared his 
poem, “* De Homine Sano et A groto,’ in 
which he treats of the different biinches of 
medicine. Ils death took place in 1797, it 
the age of fifty four —Arkins G. Bug. Nour. 
Dict Hist Bior Uni, 

HI BENSTRLIL (¢ ya German ofhcer, 
who became the victim of his own mtn ues 
asa poltucain. He was of a noble Austrian 
family, and was born 1n 1760 = After having 
served in the army, he filled the ofhce of 
heutenant de place at Vienna, where, 1n 1795, 
he was conv:cted of being the author of acon 
Spiracy against the government of his country, 
and was condemned to suffer death by hanging, 
which sentence was executed on the 8th of 
January that year. Hebenstreit bad i troduced 
into Austria the French official journal, the 
Moniteu,, at a time when that paper was pro- 
hibited , and he had translated it into I atin, 
to circulate itin Hungary, a3 well as otherwise 
propagating revolutionary principles Ele was 
likcwise the author of a satirical sone azainst 
the government, and the inventor of a kind of 
war chariots with which the Trench and the 
Poles, to whom he had communicated his 
alleged discovery, would, according to his 
account, be able to annilulate the cay dry of 
the allies. He underwent Ins ignomnious 
fate with great firmness , but he 1s said to have 
acknowledved to the ecclesiastics who attended 
him, that the abuse of his talents hid occa 
sioned his destruction. Dict. dcs H. M. du 
18me. S. Boog Nour. des Contemp. 

HEBERDLN (Wirtiam) a physician dis 
tinguished for his skill and learmng. He was 
born m London in 1710, and pursued = his 
studics at St John’scolle e, € ambiidge, where 
he proceeded MA. and obtained a feHowship, 
In 1759 he tooh the degree of MD. and en- 
gaged in practice as a physician at Cambridge, 
giving at the samc time courses of lectures on 
the Materia Viedica to the university students. 
In 1748 he 1cmoved to London, where he had 
been admitted a fellow of the college of Phy- 
siaians, as he was shortly afte: a member of 
the Royal Soucty. Jhrough his suggestion 
a penodical work, entitled ‘* Medical Lrans- 
actions,’ was commenced in 1766, unde the 
auspices of the College of Physicians, to which 
work Di Eleberden was a valuable contributor, 
and he also published papers m the Philo- 
sophical Iransactions In 1776 he was chosen 
a foreign assouate of the royal souety of 
medicine at Pais. He passed the summer 
season im the latter part of Ins long hfe ina 
countiy retreat at Wandsor , and dying Ma 
17th, 1801, he was interred in the parish 
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charch of that place. The only separate work 
ot importance of which Dr Heberden was the 
author, 1s his ‘‘ Medical Commentaries on the 
History and Cure of Duseases,’’ published by 
his son, after his death, both in Latin and m 
Enghsh. "le cultivated polite literature, and 
was a writer of some of the Athenian Letters , 
and contnbuted towards the notes in Grey s 
edition of Butlers Hudibras.—Arkin’s Gen. 
Brg. Michols’s I it. Anec. 
HEBERI (James Rene) chief of one of 
the factions which arose m the state dumng 
the progress of the French Revolution, He 
was born at Alencon, in the department of the 
Orne, about 1795. Being of an active dis 
position, and possessing an ardent imagination, 
with buta small share of learnmy, he hved at 
Panis, previouslyto the Revolution, supporting 
himself by very dishonourable methods. I m- 
ployed as a checque-taker at the theatre de 
Vanetcs, he was dismissed for dishonesty 5 
after which he hved with a physiuan, whom 
he ungratefully robbed. The troubles in the 
state afforded him a ready opportunity to 1n- 
dulge his disposition for intrigue, and in 1789 
he commenced political demagogue. Ile soon 
attracted notice by a jourpal entitled “ Le 
Pere Duchesne,’’ which owed its success to 
the warmth and virulence with which he advo 
cated the popular cause, and abused the court 
and the monarchy. QOnthe 10th of August, 
1792, he became one of the members of the 
municipality of Paris, which, self created and 
anstalled, was organised to produce the insur- 
rection of that day, and which contributed to 
tue massacie in the prisons in September, and 
particularly to the assassination of the princess 
de Lamballe. Hebert was soon after nomi 
ated deputy of the national agent of the com- 
mune , and it was then that connecting himself 
mtimately with Chaumette and Pache, he 
employed all his influence in forwarding a 
project to establish the authority of the com- 
mune on the ruins of the nationa] represen- 
tation. Intoxicated with powcr, this faction 
plunged into all manner of excesses, and 
amidst feasts of reason, atheistical discourses, 
and riotous processions, the metropolis was in 
a state of perpetual agitation. Lhe Hebertists 
rejected the advances of the Orleans party, 
and scparated fiom the Cordeliers, of whom 
they had Inthcrto formed a part. Ihe Guron- 
dists, who wire at that period contending 
against the Mountain or more violent party, 
had credit enough to procure the arrest of 
Hebert, May 24th, 1795 We was defended 
by Marat an the convcntion, the deputies of 
all the sections spoke in lis favour at the bar 
on the 2oth, and on the 27th, after a tem- 
pestuous session, he was aan restored to 
liberty. Prompted by revenge, as well as 
other motives, he assisted wath all his power 
and influence im the proscuiption of the Bris- 
Sotins. Jhcir downfall hastencd his own, 
Danton and Robespierre suspended their 
mutual jealousies to accomplish his destruc- 
tion, and Hebert, with the greatc: part of his 
associates, was arrested, and condemned to 
death March 24th, 1794. Besides Ins journal, 
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he was the author of some other political 
pieces of a similar description. Among the 
most atrocious crimes of this man, were the 
calummnies with which he assailed the character 
of the unfortunate queen of Fiance —Dict. des 
H. M, du 18me. S. Bug. N. des C ontemp. 

HFCHI (Cunisiian) a German protes- 
tant divine, was born at Halle in Saxony, in 
16096, and became minister of T ssauim | ast 
Frievland, where he died m 1748. He 15 
author of several treatises on the Latin and 
German languages, the most esteemed of 
which are his ‘‘ Commentatio de Secta Scri- 
barum,” and ‘ Antiquitas Karizorum inter 
Tudaosin Polonic et furcic: Imp regionibus 
florcutis secti,” &¢ —Gonprniy Herc, 
thought to be a biother of the preceding, 
was born towards the latte: end of the reven- 
teenth century, at Interbach, and «ducated at 
Wittemberg. In 1711 he was appomted rector 
of the college of Luccau, where he dicd in 
1721. Has principal works are ‘ Germania 
Sacra et Titeraia, 1717, 8v0, ‘‘ De Hennco 
Guelfo ITeone Commentarius,”” 1755, 8v0, 
‘© Vita Joannis bezeli,’’ ‘ Memona Joann 
Lucani.’’— Morert. 

HECQUE1 (Purirrr) an eminent French 
physician, who was anitive of Abbeville. He 
studied at Pans, and aftcrvaids at Rheims, 
where he graduatcd in 1681, and then settled 
in his native city. Ife soon removed to Paris, 
and m 1688 was made physician to the Port 
Royal society. He afterwards engaged im 
general piactice, and being distinguished for 
the severity of his manners, and of his religious 
pnnciples, he was im high repute among the 
Jansenists, He was appointed physician te 
the hosmtal of la Charite , and in 1712 he was 
made dean of the faculty of medicine. He dred 
m 1737. Of hs numerous writmgs none 
deserve particular notice, except a tract Which 
he wrote agaist the pretended miracles of the 
abbe Pans, entitled «© The Naturid History 
of Convulsions ,” which, making allowance 
for his rehgious prepossessions, shows that he 
had much liberality of sentament. Ie Sage, 
in his Gil Blas, bas saturnzed Dr Hecquct wath 
more wit than justice, under the character of 
D: Sangiado —Moreni. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

HLDI] LIN (Francis) a Fiench adsocate, 
born in 1604 at Pans. Ife became tutor to 
two nephews of cardinal Raichcheu, and was 
presented by that minister wath the valuable 
abbies of Aubizgnac and Meimac, in recom- 
pense of his services, Hedelin, though a 
scholar and ac1tic, was possessed of so haughty 
and overbeanpy a tempci, that he was per- 
petually mvolved in qnancls with the wits and 
poets of jus time, among whom were Pierre 
Coineille, madame Scuden, &c He was 
himsclf the author of a tragedy, ‘‘ Zenobie,”” 
which appears to have possessed no great 
merit, a novel in two volumes, 6vo, called 
‘* Macaride ,’’ ‘* Elistoire du tems, ou relation 
du1oyaume de Coquetcne,’ 12mo, ‘ Apvlogie 
des Spectacles ,”’ ‘* Lerence Justifie,” ‘‘ Con- 
sells d’Amste a Celimene,” 12mo, and a trea- 
tise in two octavo volumes, entitled ‘ Pratique 
du ‘Ihbeatre,” the severity of which, rather 
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than any bette: quahty, carned it ramdly 
through four editions. Hedelin dicd in 1076, 
at Nemours.—Nowv. Dect Hist. 

HEDERICI! or HLDEFRICUS (Bensa 
min) a learned lexixcogiapher of Grossen 
Hain m Misnia, where he was born in 1675 
He 18 recognized as the author of the 
useful lexicon of the Grcek language, which 
goes under bis name This work was first 
published in 17.22, at Teipsic, in octavo, and 
has since beenre printed in England byPatnck, 
Young, and Morel). It was also much 1m 
proved by Irmmest: and published at Leipsic 
in 1767. He 1s also author of ‘ Notitia Auc 
torum,”” 8vo , in edition of Fmpedocles 
treitise ‘¢ De Sphera,’’ 4to and many other 
works Has death took place 1n 1748.— Nouv 
Dict. Hest Saran Onom,. 

HF DWIG (Jonn) a German botanist, cele 
brated for his researches concerning the fruc- 
tification of cryptogamic vegetu.bles. He was 
born of a Saxon family, at Cronstadt in J ran 
sylvania, m 1750. After studying at Pres 
burg he went to Zittau in I usatia, andin 1752 
he became a student m the university of Leapsic. 
where he attended lectures on plulosophy, 
mathematics and medicine. He assisted pro 
fessor Ludwi, in regulating his hbrary, ana 
tomical museum, and botanic girdcn, and in 
417.06 he was admitted into the fimily cf Caspar 
Bose, the professor of botany, for whom he 
prepared plants for dcemonstiations, and at 
tended patients in the public hospital. In 
1759 he took the dezree of MD = and settled 
at Chemmitz in Saxony asa physician = All 
his leisure was dedicated to botanical re 
searches, and having examined all the perfect 
plants which he could collect in lus excur-ions, 
he turned his attention to the mosscs and 
other cryptogamic vegetahles, whose natural 
yroperties had been compuarativcly but httle 
anvestigated. He procured a microscope and 
studied the art of drawing , and thus assisted, 
he pursued his rescarches with such assiduity 
and success, as led him to the important dis 
covery of the organs of fructification of the 
Bryum pulvinatum, a species of moss, which 
was the prelude to a farther developcment of 
the structure of those or,ans in other plants of 
the same tribe. He published an account of 
his experiments and observations 10 a J cipsic 
journal of natural history, in 1778. He 1e 
moved to Le:psic m 1781, and there he pub 
lished his ‘ Fundamentum Histone Naturals 
Muscorum Frondosorum ’” parsi 1782, pars 1. 
4783, 4to, an which, fiom his own obser 
vations, he has given an accurate history of 
mosses, illustrated with plates of their flowers, 
fruits, seeds, external and imteinal structure , 
with anew method of an anginz them in gener 
In 1784 he obtained the prize offered by the 


academy of Peteisburg, for the discovery of 


the flowers of cryptogamous plants, on which 
he pubhshed a dissertation entitled ‘ Thcoria 
G neritons et Frucuficatoms Plantarum 
Cryptoz umicarum Tiniai. His theory has 
been generally alopted by botamsts thou lh at 
frat op voscd by Necker Giertncr and others 
In i782 TIclw . 
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the town guards , and in 178¢ he was chosen 
extraoidinary professor of medicine at che 
university, and three years after, professor of 
botany and supeuntendant of the physic- 
garden. He continued his researches into the 
structure of plants till Ins death, winch oc- 
curred February 7th, 1799. Besides the works 
already mentioned, and several in the German 
language, he was the author of ‘‘ Descriptio 
et Adumbratio microscopico-analytica Mus- 
corum frondosorum, necnon aliorumn vegetan- 
tium e classe cryptogamica Linnai,’”’ 1786— 
1799, 4 vols folio, and since his death ap- 
peared ‘‘ Species Muscorum frondosorum de- 
scupte, et Tab Ain. 77 coloratis ilustrate , 
Opus posthumum editum cum Supplemento, a 
k Schwigichen,’ Lips 1801—1816, 3 vols. 
4to. Hedwig was a member of several scien 
tific associations, and was a man of great 
modesty, candour, and purity of manners His 
name has been very properly preserved in the 
appellation HHeduigta balsarufera, given to an 
cvergieen tiee found in Hispamola He was 
twice marned, and kc ft two sons—one an emi- 
nent painter at Magdeburg, and the other, 
Romants Aporrucs Titpwire, distinguished 
as a botanist by ns ‘‘ I heora Generationie et 
Tructifications Plantarum Cryptogamicirum 
Tinnt: Jips 1798 4to, and other works,— 
Alri s G Bog. Big Unn 

HET RE (teas Van) a Dutch painter, 
the son ofastaituary of Ghent, borni»»t Ile 
displayed a predilection for the art in wiach he 
afterwards cacelled at a very carly age, being 
no doubt excited thereto by witnessing the 
performances of his mother, Anne Smyters, 
herself no mem aitist m landscape painting. 
Having studied for some time under I lons he 
visitcd France and Inglind, in which latter 
country especially, he distin guished himselt by 
the admirable portraits which he drew of many 
of the prinuipal nobility. On his return to the 
continent he ¢xecuted several historical pieces, 
which added much to his reputation, and 
adorned the churches of his native city with 
many fine puntings of scriptural subjects His 
death took place in 1984 —JValpole s Anec. 

HEE RKENS (Ginrarnp Nicioras) a mo- 
dern Latin poet and inpemous scholar, who 
was a native of Groningen im Friesland. He 
passed some years at Rome, where he was 
chosen a Bane OS of the Arcadian academy, 
and where he pubhshed ‘* Marn Curull Gro- 
ningensis Satyra ” He returned to the Ne- 
therlands in 1764, when he published, under 
the title of ‘* Notabiha,’’ anecdotes of the 
Itihan literati, and other information collected 
luring his travels. Ilis poetical productons, 
for which he 18 clnefly distinguished, are 
‘6 Aves Frisice,’’? Rotterd. 1787, 8vo, in which 
he describes some of the birds of I nesland, in 
Tatin verse, and ‘‘ De Valetudine Litera- 
corum, hb im ’ Gromng. 1790, 8vo. M. 
dcerkens died in 1810.— Nouv. Dict Hist. 

HEGESIPPUS, an ecciesiastical histonan 
of the second century. He came to Rome 
while Anicetus was bishop, and hved im fnend- 
ip aud communion with that prelate, and 


Was wp, vinted physician to | Soter and Licutherius Ins successora, Ile 
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wrote an ecclesiastical history from the com- ' 


mencement of the Chnstian era to lis own 
ime, of which afew fragments only have been 
weserved hy I usebius. Five books on the 
fewish wars, once ascribed to Hegisippus, are 
now attributed to a later author. He 1s 
thought to have died about the year 180.— 
Care. Dupin. 

HLID] GGLR (TJonn Henry) a learned 
Swiss Protestant divine of the seventeenth 
century. He was bon near Zurich, in 163 
and after stadying at the university there, and 
also in Germiny, he Lecame professor cxtri 
ordinary of Hebrew, and professor of pluilo 
sophy at Heidclberz. In 1099 he removed 
to the college of Steinfurt, in Westpbaha, 
where he held the chur of theology and eccle- 
siastical history Ile was mide protessor of 
moral plulosophy at Zurich in 166), and two 
years after he obtained the profcssoiship of 
divinity. In 1679 he was employed to dia: 
up a confession of faith for the Protest int 
church of Switzerland, in opposition to the 
doctnnes of Moses Amyiiuld , and this wa 
established as the national crced, unde: the 
title of the “‘ Lorm of Concord.” Heidegger 
published many works on biblical and ecclesi 
astical history and divinity , some of the formc1 
of which are still occasionally consulted. Ie 
died at Zunch in 1698.—Moreit.  Mosherm 
fist. Iccl. 

HEIDLGGIR (Jouw Jamrs) a Swiss ad 
venturer, who took up his residence in Fng- 
Jand im the earher part of the eighteenth 
century. He ariuved in this country about 
1708, and obtaining a commission in the 
guards, was known m fashionable society by 
the appellation of the Swiss count. An opera, 
entitled “« Thomyns,” which he produced, 
meeting with success, gaincd him 50 much 
credit, that he was enabled to undertake the 
management of the opera house. In his con- 
duct of that establishment he was very fortu- 
nate, added to which, by giving concerts 
masquerades, &c. under the patronage of the 
court, he accumulated a handsome income 
which he 1s said to have expended in heeping 
a hospitable table and y¢ hesving the unfortunate 
Heidegger was a great favourite with hing 
George II, who often visited a villa which the 
Sw.ss had at Baines, in Surrey. He was 
sort of butt for the wits of his time, and 
having a very peculiar visage, he 18 re porte: 
to have made a bet with lord Chesterfield, tha 
he could not produce an ugher man throughou 
the metropolis, and to have won the wager 
He died in 1749, aged ninety.— Noor thouck 
Ldust and Clas, Dict. 

HLINLCCIUS (Jonanw Gortriis) a Ger 
man author, who flowashcd about the com 
mencement of the last century, and wrote o1 
logic, jurisprudence, and ethics Ie wa: 
born m 1681 at Tisemberg, and studicd a 
Halle, where he afterwaids obt uned a pio 
fessor’s chair in the scacnces of philosophy an’ 
law In 1724 he quitted Halle foa Lianckcr, 
and remained there tall 1727, when he ac 
cepted an mvitation given him by the hing 
Prussia to settle at Frankfort on the Oda 
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{ere he continued to reside upwards of six 
vears, when, becoming dissatisfied, he resumed 
ais old situation at Halle. Ils works were 
ollected and pubhshed at Geneva in eight 
quarto volumes, three years after lus decease, 
which took place m1744. The pTincipal are— 
“ Antiquitatam Romanorum Junsprudentiam, 
Nustrantium Syntagma,” ‘* Elementa Juns 
“avilis > ‘* Elementa Philosophie Rationahs 
et Morals ,” ‘* Histona Juns Cavilis, Romany 
ac Germanici,’’ ‘* }lementa Juris Nature et 
Gentium ,”’ translated by Lurnbull, “ Funda- 
menta styl: cultioris, and several academic 
dissertations Ile had one brother, Jouann 
Miciuait, the author of a treatise on the state 
f the Greek church, and of a topographical 
account of Goslu (where he was an ecclesi- 
astic) and its antiquitics He dicd before lis 
biother, as carly as 1722. 

HLINECKEN (Cunistian Henry) a 
cinld greatly cclebrated for the premature 
developmcnt of his talents, was born at T ubeck 
February 6,1721. He could talk at ten months 
old, and had scarcely completed Ins first year, 
when he already knew and recited the prina 
pu facts im the five books of Moses, and at 
fourtecn months knew the history, both of the 
Old and New lestament. In Ins tlurteenth 
month he acquired an outhne of ancient 
history, geography, anatomy, the use of maps, 
and eight thousand Latin words. In bys 
fourth year he bad Icained the doctrines of 
divinity, with their proofs from the Bible, 
modern history , ecclcsiastical history , the 
institutes , two hundied hymns, with their 
tunes, and one thousand five hundred verses 
and sentences from the ancient | atin classics. 
His stupendous memory 1etained every word 
repeated tohim , and at the court of Denmark he 
\ehivered twelve speeches without once falter- 
ing, and underwent public examinations on a 
variety of subjects Ile spoke German, Latm, 
French, and low Dutch Jie was exceed 
ingly goodnatured and well behaved, but of a 
most tender and dchcate constitution He 
never ate solid food, but chiefly subsisted on 
his nurses’ milk, not being weaned until within 
a few months of his death, which took place 
at the age of four years and four months, on 
the 27th June, 1727. <A dissertation on this 
cxtraordinary cluld was pubhshed by M. 
Manitin: at Lubeck, in 1730, and addressed to 
M.Schanich, the childs tutor, who had pub- 
hshed an account of lim in the fifth volume of 
the ‘ Republic of Letters, ’ which statement 
Was Jepublished in the Gcrman language in 
1778 or 1779 —Schanich’s Account. Morert, 

HTLINI CAIN (Crarizis Hinny, baron) 
an eminent writer on the history of typography 
and the fine arts. He was brother to the ex- 
traoidinary subyect of the preceding article, 
and became privy counsellor to the clector of 
Saxony. His most important production 13 
entitled, ** Idee génerale d’une Collection 
complete d’Lstampes,” Tips. 1771, 8vo. ‘This 
work comprises much curious and interesting 
information relating (o the first typographical 
attempts, with fac simile engravings of the 
pictures im the carly block books, Hermechen 
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also published ‘‘ Galerie Royale de Dresde,” 
2 vols. folio , and ‘* Dictionnaire des Artistes, 
dont nous avons des Estampes,’’ 4 vols 8vo, 
left imperfect. He died in 1791.—Nouv. Dict. 
Ast. 

HEINSIUS (Danzer) a celebrated classical 
scholar, critic, and poet, born at Ghent in 
1580. His father being a protestant, removed 
to Holland, and afterwards to Zealand, where 
young Heinsius pursued the study of the 
learned languages and plnlosophy. He made 
Latin verses at avery early age, and when bu 
ten years old composed in elegy of considerable 
merit. At fourteen hc wis sent to the univer 
sity of J rancher to study the civillaw, but he 
applied himself chiefly to Greck literaturc, in 
which he madc a rapid progress. Removing 
to Leyden he contmued his studies under 
Joseph Scaliger, who showed extraordin iry 
attention to so promising a pupil. He reac 
public lectures on Greek and Latin authors at 
twenty , and he was afterwards chosen pro 
fessor of history, and secretary and hbrarian to 
the university of Leyden. Ihis learned man 
Was not without his frailtics. He was so much 
attached to his bottle as occasionally to incapa 
citate himself for his professorial duties , and 
Ins disappointed pupils, finding the door of 
the Iecture room closed one day, and suspecting 
the reason, wrote on it ‘* H¢insius non lJe,it 
hodie piopter hesternam ciapulam ”-—‘ Heain- 
sius gives no lecture to-day, because of yester 
day’s debauch.’’ He aems to have been 
sensible of his own crror, though, hke many 
other persons, unable to correctit. One night, 
returning at a late hour from a convisial party, 
at a tavern o2 clhewherc, towards his own 
house, as he was measuiing the strcet mvolun 
tanly in a sigzay direction he jiad, it 19 said 
sufficient command over his intellectual facul 
ties to compose the following Latin verses — 

“* Sta pes, sta bonc pes, 
Aut hi lapides 
Mahi lectus erunt. ’ 
‘* Steady ' my feet—good feet, be staid, 
Or else these stones will be my bed ”’ 
In 1619 Heinsius was secretary to the states 
of Holland at the synod of Dort is reputa- 
tion for learning extended to foreign countries | 
and he received the title of counsellor to the 
king of Sweden, and that of knight of St 
Mark from the republic of Veniwe. Pope 
Urban VIII, by lberal offers, attempted to 
draw him to Rome , but he could not be in 
duced to leave Leyden, where he died January 
15,165». Asacnitic Hemsius distinguished 
himself by publishing Notes on Snlius It ilicus, 
and on the New Jicstament, editions of 
Horace, Seneca’s [ragedies, Hesiod, Maximus 
Tynius, Theocritus, Jheophiastus, &c. His 
Latin poems consist of elegres, satires, and 
two tragedies, besides other pieces. Le also 
wrote Greck poems, which were much es 
teemed , and verses in the Dutch language. 
Of Ins Greek and [atin poems there are 
numerous editions. Ile delivered Latin ora- 
tions on the death of Scahger and other 
occasions, Which were pubhshed together at 
Leyden. Heinsius, m lig treatment of his 
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literary antagonists seems to have imitated to¢ 
closely the contumehous behaviour of the 
haughty critic Scahger. Having a dispute 
with Balzac, who showed him all the respect 
due to Ins talents and erudition, he treated 
him so roughly, that the hvely Frenchman, in 
a letter to a friend, says, ‘* when I requested 
instruction from Licimsius, he threw stones at 
me.’—Baillet Stoll Introd. in Hust. Lit 
D’ Argens Tettres Juives Morera. 
HLINSIUS (Nicuotras) son of the pre- 
ceding, who cultivated the same branches of 
learning with his father, and with so much 
success, as to do honour to the hterary reputa- 
tion of his family. He was boin at Leyden 
in 1620, and carefully educated undcr the 
paternal roof. In 1042 he madc a voyage to 
Ingland, at that period the theatre of civil 
dissention, and where he consequently stayed 
but a short time. In 1614 he went to Spa, on 
account of Ins health , and on his return 
travelled through the Low Countries, forming 


useful connexions with literary men, and 
adding to his stores of knowledge. Ile after- 
wards travelled in Trance and Italy, and 


having visitcd Rome and several other cities, 
he pubhshed at Padua, im 1648, under tho 
title of ‘ Itahica,” two books of J legies, which 
were much admired = This father wishing for 
his return, he went home to Leyden, but rc- 
maimed there only a few months, as Christina 
of Sweden invited him to add to the lustre of 
her hterary court He established himself 
at Stockholm in 16090, when he was employed 
by her majesty to procure her books and manu- 
scripts. He went to ltaly for that purpose, 
and on his return, not being altogether satisfied 
with the conduct of his capricious mistress, he 
demanded his dismission from her service. 
This he obtained with difficulty , but was 
prevented from leaving Sweden by being ap- 
pointed reside nt from the States of Holland, in 
October, 169% Ihe death of his father in 
the following yeu, dctcrmincd him to rc turn 
to his native country. Lhe States, to show 
their satisfaction with his conduct, offered him 
an embassy to Prussia or Denmark, but the 
state of Ins health prevented him from accept- 
ing either situation. He continued at Amster- 
dam, and in 1696 was made secretary to that 
city. The repose of his latter days was dis- 
turbed by law proceedings, instituted agaist 
him by Margiret Wullen, a courtezan, with 
whom he had been connected at Stockholm, 
and who professed to have some claims on him 
which he would never admit. In 1658 he 
resigned his office, and retired to the Hague. 
He gave up all his leisure to hterature , and 
it Was against his inclination that he went on 
a public mission to Muscovy, in 1667. He 
returned home with his health much debih- 
ated in 1671, and in the following year he 
was obliged toremove to Germany. In 1674 
he settled in the province of Utrecht, and 
afterwards at the small town of Viane, where 
he was frequently vasited by his friend Groe- 
nus. Family affairs having occasioned him to 
go to the Hague, he died there, October 7, 
1681, and was buried in the church of St 
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Peter, at Leyden. Much of his time was 
devoted to literature, notwithstanding his 
public employments , and he gave to the world 
editions of Claudian, Ovid, Virgil, and Vale- 
nus Flaccus, Notes on Silus Italicus, Petro- 
nius, Phadrus, Quintus Curtius, and Libullus, 
Letters, Adversaria, and Latin Poems. Of 
the latte: the best ced.tionis thit of D. Lizevir, 
Amsterd 1666, 8vo.—Boos Unie. 

HPISELR (Lat rinet) an eminent physi 
qian, sur,con, and anatomist of the Inst 
contury Ile wis born at Jimbfort on thc 
Maine, an 1685, and after studyin,, four ye us 
11 the umiveisities of Gcrmany, he went in 
1706 to Amsterdam whore Ruysch and Rau 
then taujht matomy and surgery Lhe next 
ycoer he served as asuricon in the Dutcharmy, 
and an the winter betook himsclf to J cyden, 
t>» attend the lectures of Boerhaave, after 
Which he graduited as MD. Ile then 10e- 
turncd to the army, and in 1709 he wis ap 
pointed physician jeuet alto the Dutch milit ury 
hosjntal Ife thus obtained much profession al 
capornionec, the result of which appcars in his 
numerous writings In 1710 he wis chosen 
picfes or of anitomy and smecery at Altorf, 
where he acquired cicat reput ition as a public 
teacher In 1720 he removed to the university 
of Helmstadt, and contimucd there til Jus 
de uth, which took place in 1796. Tis £* Com 
yondium Anitomicum ,’? and his ‘ Institu- 
tiones C anurgit,” were one extremely popu- 
lat, and have becn translated imto I nghsh, 
and other J uropean languages. Besides many 
works strictly professional, he wiotc some 
punphlets ayamst the Linnzan system of 
bot ny —-/lutchinson’s Biog Med. Athins G@ 
be Bro Uni. 

HI1} (luowas) awrite: who, by birth an 
Laghshmin, obtuned the simgular distinction 
of being admired in Lrance as an author in the 
Ticnch Jinguace. He was born in Gloucester 
shuc im 1740 and began his career in the 
ammy , m Winch he served until the pcace of 
176>. Tle afterwards visited Italy, wherc he 
remained some ycars, and then settled m 
Tiince Being led by taste to pay much atten 
tion to the theatic, he at length began to wite 
for the Itahan comedy, and wath considerable 
success, the pieces for that theatre being 
chiefly wiitten in French, with only one or 
two Itahan characteis. His pieces are en 
titled «* Te Jugement de Midas,’”’ on the con 
test between Trench and Itahan music, which 
was much applauded. * L’ Amans Jaloux ,’ 
and “ Les Ivenemens Imprevus. ’ I hesc 
pee are much esteemed by the Tiench, as 
ely and interesting Mi Hele died in De 
comber, 1780. Ibe French authoutyes fiom 
whom this account is taken call him D Ilele, 
possibly Ins mght name was Dale.— Vouv 
Dut Hast. 

HLLLNA (Sarnr) a female peasant, born 
about the year 248 at an obscure village in 
Bithynia, which, after her decease, was en- 
dowed with the rank and pnvileges of an 
imperial city, under the name of Helenopolis 
Her beauty having caught the attention of 
Constantius Chlorus, she became Ins wife, and 
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mm the year 272 gave birth toa son, afterwards 
Constantine the Great. Motives of ambition 
induce d her husband to divorce her on his be- 
coming @ partner in the impcrial throne, in 
orde1 to marry the daughter of Maximian, 
from which period she hved in retirement till 
the acccssion of her son to the empire in 306, 
when his filial affection restouwd he to her 
rank with the tithe of Augusta. Her subse- 
quent conduct secured her the respect and 
estecm of a court m which Chnstiimty had 
newly become the prevailing rehgion She 
employcd a great potion of her wealth in the 
found ituon of churches, and in her eighteth 
yerr made a pilgrimige to the Holy Land, 
where she 1s affnined to have been the main 
instrument in whit im ecclesiistical lastory 1s 
culled the ‘* Invention’ of the true cross, 1m a 
cavern under atemple of Venus. She lived to 
return to the ci ipital of her son, but dicd in his 
arms soon after, in the year 128 Her re- 
miuns were conve ycd by the emperor s orders 
to Rome, where they were interied with great 
pomp The Romish church has since con- 
ferred on her the honors of Canonization.— 
Gibbon  Crerier. 

HI fT TODORUS, a Chistian bishop of the 
fouith century, who was the author of a 
Greek romance still extant. He wis a native 
of }mesi, in Phoenicia and at was in lis 
youth that he wrote lis “ A thopics,” or 
Amours of Theasenes and C hirnclea, an in- 
teresng and ingenious work, which appears 
to hive served as a model for succeedim 
writers. A MS, of this romance being foun 
by a soldier at the takin of Buda, in 126, at 
was published at Bisa, by Opsopr us, in 1534, 
but the best edition 1s that ot Bourd: lot, 
Pais 16019, 8vo. An }neghsh translation of 
this work appeircd in 1792 — Tleliodorus be- 
cime bishop of Tiicca, in Thessaly, and 
Nacephorus says that he resigned this dignity 
rather than destroy his 1omance , but the story 
ippears to be apocryphal.—Hfr1roporis of 
IT arissa, Was a mithematician of the first 
century, who wrote a treitise on optics, of 
which some fragments we cxtant —Bayle. 
Morern. Fabrien Bibl Gaia 

HLLUCWaxiaiiriis)ak aned astionomer, 
w1i3 born in 1720, at Chemnitz, in Hungary, 
and first educated at Neusohl  Tlaving, in 
17 38, entercd the society of the Jesuits, he 
was sent by them to the collcze at Vienna, 
where he extnbited a great genius for mccha- 
mes He then apphed to the mathematics 
with great diligence, and became assistant at 
the observatory belonging to his order. In 
{70 he published “ Adjumentum Mc morix 
manuile Chronologiwo genealogico - histort- 
cum ,” which has been translated into various 
languages. In 1752 he obtamed the pricst- 
hood, and became professor of mathematics at 
Clausenburg, where he published his ‘‘ Lle- 
menta Arthmetice.’’ He was soon aftcr re- 
called to Vienna, to be astronomer and director 
at the new observatory. In 1769, at the de- 
sire of the king of Denmark, he went Ww 
observe the transit of Veuus in an island an 
the Frozen Ocean, after which he became & 
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member of the Academy of Sciences at Co- 
penhagen, and of vanous oth r academies 
Ile was next employed to superimtend the 
building of a new observatory at FPrlan, in 
Hungary, and soon after dicd of an inflimma- 
tion of the lungs, in the month ot March, 
1792. ellis to be ranked amorg those who 
have rendered essential services to astronomy. 
—Nour. Dict. Hest. 

HLLELADIUS (Arrsxanpir) a learned 
Greek, a native of Ihessily, who hved in 
1722. We made hursclf known by a cunous 
Latin work on the state of the Greek chuich, 
and the rcasons why the Grecks of our times 
reject the translations of the Scmptures irto 
their common langua,e. He published his 
book at Altorf, mm the terntory of Nuremberg, 
where he resided, and dedicated it to the 
czar, Peter the Great The ttle of this very 
singular work is ‘* Status prusens Leclesit 
Grtcr, in quo etham caust éxponuntur cur 
Giwd modes Novi Lestament: editiones in 
Graco baibua lingua fictis acceptare recu 
sent,’ 1I714 12mo Ihe book comprises 
much literary and bibho raphical inform ition 
relatne to Greece, and displays a good deal 
of freedom and hbaraility of opinion Hella 
dius was also the author of a Grech gramm ou 
1712, &10 —Slollee dnt. a Host. Lat. Bog 
Una. 

HET} ANICUS an ancient Grech author, 
born at Mitylenc BC. 490, twelve years before 
the birth of Herodotus — Ile wrote a history 
of the ‘Tarhest Kings of vanous [Nations, 
and the Pounders of Cities,” which as men- 
woned by several ancient authors, but 1s no 
fonger extant.— Vorere. 

VY LEOL (lous) a Fiench chemist, was 
born in 1086.) Iiom 1718 to 172 he was 
employcad as the compiler of the ‘ Gazctte de 
France’ He translated Schiutters work on 
the “fusions of Ores,” which he publisher 
with Jas own notes and remarks, Ele as the 
wise the author of a work entitled “ P Antd 
In Jeanture des Tames ct FE tofles des TP aincs,’ 
1790 1%mo, which 1s 1¢choncd a valuabl 
treatise, and the first in which the practice of 
the art 19 taught upon chemical principle 
He was elected a member of the Royal Socicty 
of London in 1710, to winch be furnished 
some articles, as wellas a still gicater number 
in the French \cademy of Saicnces. Ile dicd 
in 1760 —Morernt. Veta. Dect. Plast. 

HETSHANM. (Ricnarp) MD. and pro 
fessor of medicine, and of natural plilosophy 
in the university of Dubhn. He was intimate 
with Swaft, with whom he used to correspond 
in the singular manner of that great humouist. 
Dr Helsham was author of a celebrated course 
of twenty-three lecturcs on natural pluiloso- 
phy, publahed after lis death, in an octavo 
volume, by Dr Bryan Robinson. He ced 
August 1, 17 9B.—Gent. Maz. vol. xin. 

ILE MONE (fous Bariist vaw) a fa- 
mous alchynust, born of a noble family at 
Brussels, in 1077. Being a younger brother 
he was intended for a scholar, and being sent 
to the university of Pouvun, he fimshed his 
couree of study ain plulosophy am his seven- 
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eenth year According to his own account 
ie entertained alow opimion of academuacal in- 
truction, and acquired by rcading the works 
0 Tuchd and Copernicus, a knowledge of 
mathematics and astronomy. Natural philo- 
sophy in general was the object of his re- 
searches, and at length he commenced seri- 
ously the study of medicine in the works of 
he Grech and Arabian physicians, as well as 
the moderns. He says that he perused »1x 
hundred authors, and aftcr all his labour threw 
iside his common-place book, haviug con- 
‘caved a notion that all science, and espe aaally 
hat of medicine, could be densed only from 
nspiration, Jie however took Ins deyree as 
MID at Louvam, m 1999, and then quitte d 
his country and travelled about for ten ycars, 
making his own observations on the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms of nature. 
“n 1009 he settled at Vailvorden, and applied 
umsclf to chemistry, studying the works of 
Jaracelsus He now became a religious and 
hilosophical vasionary, practising medicine 
rratuitously , and, if his own statement nught 
»% beheved, performing a multitude of won- 
derful cures. Mis first literary production 
wis a trcatise on the S}a waters, punted at 
licge an 1621 Tins piece 1s remarkable ou 
account of the author hiving used the Germin 
termn vhenst, answormg to the JT nshsh ghost, 
or spuit, to denote the air on wluch the pro- 
perties of the Spa water depen% rom ths 
term 14 derived the modern gas, now SO ex- 
tensively employed. Helmont went on to 
pubhsh other works, and attained great cele- 
biity among Ins contemporaries. He was 
much estcemed by the clector of Cologne, 
and the emperor Rodolph invited him to 
Vienna, but he declined the journey. He died 
in 1641. Has works were collected and pub- 
lished by lus son in 1048, Amsterdam, to, 
Anudsta great deal of unimtelhyible mysticism, 
they contain some shrewd and important ob- 
servations. Lobhowit7, am culogizing Van 
Hicimont, says, ‘The sick never languished 
long under his hands, being always killed or 
curcd im two o1 three days. Ile was sent for 
chic fly to those who were given up by other 
physiaans, and to the great gnef and indig- 
nation of such physicians, often restored the 
patient unexpectedly to health.’’—Boerhaave’s 
Chem. Hutehinsons Bwg. Med. Arkin's G. 
Bio. 

HLLMONT (Francis Merncury, baron 
van) son of the foregoing, born probably at 
\Vilvorden, in the Netherlands, in 1618. He 
inbented fiom his father a taste for the occult 
aciences, and also stadied medicine, but ina 
superficial manner. He applied himself more 
particulaily to chemistry, and boasted of pos- 
sessing ah inumate acquaintance with it, 
though he was in fact little better than a me1- 
cenary quach. He was fond of mechanical 
occupations , and he had learned to paint, to 
engrave, the art of turnery, and even weaving 
cloth, and making slippers He joined a cara- 
van of Bohemmans, and travelled with them 
throu, h several parts of Europe, to study ther 
lanui,c and mannas, In Italy the frcedoin 
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of his opinions conducted him into the prisons 
of the mquisition. Restored to his liberty, he 
went to Germany, where he pretended to have 
discovered the language natural to the human 
race , and he had the impudence to affirm 
that a persen born deaf and dumb would art- 
culate the characters at first sight. He pro- 
fesscd to believe the doctiine of transmigration 
of souls, the universul panacca, and the phi- 
losoy hei s stone, and his profusion led some 
to bbheve that he could actually make gold 
We died am 1699, not at Cologne, as Moren 
asserts, but at Colln, on the Spree, one of the 
subuibs of Berhn, thouyh some say his de- 
ceise occured in Switzerland. He published 
‘Alphabets vem naturals Hebraici bre visciina 
deline igo, &c.”? 1607, 12mo0, ‘* Sedar Olam , 
sive Oido siculorum, histoiica enatratio doc 

trine,’’ 16093, 12mo, said to be one of the 
most strange, absurd and impious books 
which has appeared since the ivention of 
printng.—Bioz. Univ. Stolle Introd. m Hist. 
Lit. 

HILS1T (BarrnoromFw Vanprr)a cele 
biatc tf Datch artist, was bon at Haerlem in 
lol». Lic becime onc of the best portrait 
punters of lis time, and was not without 
merit in hi tory and Jandscape Ihis finest 
performar ce isin the town hall of Amsterdam 
It represents v compiny of traincd bands of 
about thity figures, at whole length, and im 
the opinion of sir Joshua Reynolds 15 one of 
the first pictures of portraits in the world. This 
artist dad im 1670 —Sa J Reynolds s Works, 
vole Aneniedle Tics des Petnt. 

HILVELICS (Jous bripirick) a phy- 
gician of a noble fimily in the principality of 
Anhalt. Le was born about 162, and having 
obtained at an euly age a reputation for me- 
dicine and surgery, scttled m Holland about 
1619, and was appomted first physician to the 
ktates vencral and to the pumce of Oraile 
Ths works merit very little attention, eahibitins 
a greater devotion to the absurditics of alehy 
mists, physio nomists, and similar visronanes 
thin to the adv ucement of science. — He 
died in 1707.—Iis son, Abritisx, born in 
4606, also a physician, vated Pars while a 
dysentery picvailed, and practised so sucecss 
fully, that } ous \LV ordered lium to publish 
the remedy which produced such salutary 
effects, when he declared it to be tpecacuanha, 
and receiscd 1000 Tous-dors for the dis 
covery. Tle settled an Paris, where he was 
appointed physiciin to the duke of Orleans 
Ile dicd in 1721, leaving behind him some 
medical treatises m no great esteem.—Jonun 
CLaupk, son of the above, was born in 1689, 
andiose to be a practitioner of great eminence. 
He cured Loms XV of a dangerous disorder in 
luis infanc y, and became first physician to the 
queen, and counsellor of state. He was also 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, of the 
Royal Society of London, and of various con- 
uncntal academics. He was generally es- 
tcemed, and very attentive to the poor. He 
wed 17th July, 1797» Has works are—‘‘ Idee 
fténerale de Vaconome Aiimale,’’ 172¢ 
bro, © Princyia Physico Medica,’ 2 vols 
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8vo. He also published several valuable 
papers in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sucnces.—Moreri. Haller. Bobl. Med. 
HELVEIJIUS (Cratpr Anne 1n) the son 
of the precedimy, and the most rcmirkable of 
this family, was born at Paris in 1715. Tle 
received the early part of his education ain luis 
father’s house, and when he was of a proper 
age was sent to the college of Louis le Grind, 
where he attracted the attention of the fimous 
father Poree, who paid a particulir attention 
to his education. By the progicss which he 
made in science and literature, added to a 
ready wit and amiable manners, he became a 
favourite with the most distinguished hterary 
charactcrs of the pcriod, and among others 
with Voltane and Montesquieu. Lhe cele- 
brated work of the latter, “ L’F sprit des 
Lox,’ {cd Helvetius into the train of reasoning, 
which produced his own at one time scarcely 
less famous ‘De LI spit,’ in order to be 
at leisure to compose which production, he 
gave up his Jucrative post of farmer general. 
It appeared in 1798, and wis condemned by 
the parhament of Paris as dero,atory to the 
nature of man, by confining his faculties to 
animal sensibility, and destroying the dis- 
tinctions between vice and virtue. [his ain- 
judicious proscription, as usual, tended to give 
the condemned work additional cclebuity, both 
im and out of Lrance, and so obnoxious did it 
render the author, that he was removed from 
is post of maitre dh tel to the queen, and 
narrowly escaped prosecution. In order to 
withdraw himself for a tame from the resent- 
ment of his enemies, he visited Ingland in 
1764, and the next year went to Prussia, 
where he wae honourably received by Fre- 
derick the Great. When he returned to 
France, he led a 1etired and domestic life on 
his estate at Vore, and bemg much attached 
to Ins wife and fimily, and fond of exercising 
the duties of a benevolent Jandloid, he cared 
but little for the gates of Paris. Both on 
his estate and in the capitu, indeed, las purse 
was always open toindi ent mezit, an! among 
otherinstarces ofiencrosity he alowed pensions 
to Marivaux and Saurin Wath covery appear ince 
of a robust constitution and a lon, lic, he was 
carned off, to the great repret of his fiends, 
at the age of fifty six, in December 1771. 
The only wok published by M. Helvctius 
during his hfe time, was lus treatise ‘* De 
L Lsprit’ already alluded to, 1n one volume 
4to, and three 12mo. It 1s divided into four 
essays, and its chief general design 18 to 
prove, that all men well organised, have the 
natural power of acquiring the most exalted 
ideas, and that the different yenius obscrvable 
in them, depends on the various circumstances 
which surround them, and the different edu- 
cations which they receive. Ihe principles 
maintained in this work are farther extended 
ina ** Treatise on Man, Ins Intellectual Fa- 
culnes, and his J] ducation,’ in ¥% vols 4to, 
which, by the direction of the author, was not 
published until after his death, for wh ch he 
assigns as a reason, the persecution that 1t 
would draw on him. In both Uiesc prouue- 
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tions, he has displayed considerable ingenuity 
and taste , and paradoxical asis his main posi- 
tion, he shows an extensive knowledge of 
human nature, and anu exquisite power of ex- 
posing the foibles of mankind. Ihe style 18 
often pompous and affected, and it 1s to be 
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England, conferred on hima baronetey. Hel- 
wig at length fixed his residence at Bayreuth 
in kranconia, where he died in 1698, aged 
forty-four. He was a piofessor of the Her- 
metic art, and the author of a curious book, 
entitled ‘‘ Introitus in veram atque inauditam 


regretted that he has introduced notions in | Physicam, ’ and another on the philosopher’s 


relation to the foundations of morality which 
are of a nature to mislead superficial thinkers. 
In 1772 appeared his poem ‘On Happiness,’ 
written early in life, and which, although 
shown to and praised by Voltaire, bad not 
been before published. — It contuims some fine 
verses, but in style 1s often stiff and affec ted — 
Nouv Dut Hist.  DMonthty Rerweu, 1799 
La Ilapes I yceum 

HELVICUS (Curtstornrr) a German 
divine, distinjuished as a chronologer. He 
was a native of the country of Hesse, and 
after having studicd at Marpurg he was cm- 
ployed to teach Greck and Hebrew at the col 
lege of Giessen In 1610 he was male pro 
fessor of theology in the simc scminary, where 
he continucd to teach with great reputation tll 
Jis death in 1617) Ticlvicus was eminent for 
has shill in Ribinnical Jitcrature, and was 
profoundly acquunted with the scicnce of 
grammar, onwluch he published several works. 
His System of Chronology, in Latin, has been 
repeatcdly printed, ands stall useful, thou h 
the author has in the ¢ irher ales been misled 
by the forgerics of Anmus of \ite1bo.—Morcre. 
Bayle. 

HFLWIG (Grorcr Avprerw) a Prussian 
botanist and muineralopist. He was born in 
1666, and studud theology at Kongsberg 
and Jena, applying lis leisure to researches 
into natural history After having travelled 
in Germany and Italy, hc commenced giving 
public lectures at Jena, which were extremely 
wall recexved Lins undertakin,, however he 
was obliged to rclnquish, m order to assist his 
father as minister of Angcrburg in Prussia, on 
whose death in 170) he succeeded to the 
office. He became afterwards provost and 
arch pmest, and fmished Ins long hfe the ord 
of Januiry, 1743 HeIwa, formed several 
curious herbals, one of which 1s preserved in 
the royal library at Diesden. Among his 
published works are—‘‘ Lithozraphia Anger 
burgica,’ Kocemgsh. 1717—17 20, 2 vols. 4to, 
containing observations on fossils, naturally 
marked with alphabetical characters. He was 
also the author of sever il othe: productions on 
hithology and botany —Gronocw Bibl. Regn. 
Anim. et Lapid. Bog Uni 

HBELWIG (Joun Or10) a native of Thu 
ringia, Who studied medicine at Jena, Basil 
&c. and took the degree of doctor at I rfurt in 
16075. He resided some time at Amsterdam, 
and then embarked for Batavia, where he 
practised medicine, and employed himsclf in 
the collection of natural cunosities. Return- 
ing to Lurope, he visitcd Italy, Portugal, 
France, Holland, kngland, and Denmark , 
with the lan uazes of almost all winch coun 
tries he was acquunted = Lhe elector palatine 
made him hus counsellor, first physician, and 
professor at Heidelburg , and Charles LI, of 


stone.— Big Uni. 

HELY OL (Pitir)a French recollet friar, 
or of the third order of St Fiancis, eminent as 
an ecclesiastical historian He was of ] nghish 
descent, but was born at Pans in i660 He 
entered the convent of Picpus in 168 >, when, 
according to custom, he chan, ed his name, 
tihin, that of father Hiappolvtus = The great 
literary labour of Ins hfe was the collection of 
materials for a Hlistory of the Mon istic 
Orders, Reh.ious and Mailiury int of the 
Secular Con regitioms of both Sexes He 
begin publishing this work in fto in 1714, 
and died 1n 17160, when the fifth volume wis 
in the press, It was completed in 8 volumes, 
and 18 valuable for the extent and accurwy of 
the information it affords— idins G Bug. 
Newt Dict. Hist. 

IILMVMINGI ORD (Watiin pr) i relu- 
Inr canon of Gisborough abbcy near Cleve- 
Jind, Yorkshire HIc flourished am the four- 
teenth century, dunn, the reijn of I dward IIT 
He compiled a astory, commencii, fiom the 
Norman conquest and continue | to the reagn 
of Jdwud JI, winch 1s written with much 
care and exictness, auji in a very tolerable 
style four the tame. Ie died at Gisboroush 
wndod7 = Hearne published an ¢ lition of the 
chronicle of Hemmangford an 2 vols. 8vo, Ox- 
ford, 1751, which 18 now esteemed one of the 
most valuable of his libours — Gale Tctert 
Scrip Nich tsons Test Debrary 

HLVSKIRA or UL LMSBKIRA (Mariin) 
an eminent Dutch painter, wis the son of a 
peisint, and born at a villile of that mune in 
Wolland in 1498 He wou oii di ciple and 
imitator of ‘Schorel, awd visited Rome, 
where be remunced for three ycars, and then 
returncd t his native country ad hyved at 
HLactiem for the remainder of Ins days Most 
of his works are cugraived , aud \V asin relates 
that Michael Angelo was so pleiscd with one 
of his prints, that he had a mind to colour it. 
Fuseh thiuks that he imvented with more 
feruhty than taste or propuety, that he 
rathc1 grouped than composcd, and was unac- 
quainted with the chiaroscuro. He died im 
Lord Pillinetin = Strutt. 

HYMSKIRK (Ecserr) another painter, 
probably of the same family as the preceding, 
was born at Hlaerlem in 1615. In his own 
time his compositions were much esteemed 
for whimsical rmazination and coaise humour. 
Has dehght was in painting finciful, wild, and 
uncommon scenes, such as the nocturnal im- 
tercourse of witches, devils, spectres, enchant- 
ments, temptations of St Anthony, &c., all of 
which Le wrought with great freedom of touch 
and intelligence of drawing = [is<olourming was 
also in general nch and a,rce ible. He guitted 
his own country to settle in J ondon, where he 
died in 170% It was his custom to paint his 
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own portrait in his burlesques, which was 


by no means one of the most engaging kind. 
~~There was an ther Eonerr Isrmsxrrx, 
called, by way of distinction, the old, who 
pated sub,e s of the same kind with a 
more ordeily amagination.— Walpole’s Ance. 
Pilkington. 

HEMSTERHUYS (Tiserivs) in Latin 
Hemsterhuaius, a German critic and philoso- 
pher, the son of a physician of Groningen, 
whcre he was born in February 168». About 
the close of the century he 1¢moved from his 
native place, where he had received the 1udi- 
ments of Ins educition, to Leyden, for the 
purpose of completing 1t, and made $0 rapid a 
progress there in classical and mathematical 
learning, that before he hid attained his 
twentieth year, he was elected to fill the pro 
fessor’s chair in philosophy and mathematics 
at Amsterdam. Ihe death of Lambert Bos in 
January 1717, making a vacancy in the Greek 
professorship at Franeker, Ifemsterhuys was 
induced to resign his situation, im order to 
succeed him, and there he remained during a 
penod of twenty-three years, enjoying a great 
reputation both for talent and erudition. In 
1740 he asain removed to Leyden, upon an 
invitation from the university, having been 
elected to the joint mrofessorships of history 
and Greek. lhe students of ancient Jiterature 
are indebted to him for much valuable inform- 
ation and acute illustration, especially in the 
editions which he published of the three last 
books of the ‘‘ Onomasticon ” of Julius Pollux, 
printed in 1706, the “ limon” and ‘ Dia- 
logues” of T ucian, 1708, as well as part ofan 
edition of the sime author in four sols 4to. 
He also published annotations on the ** Plutus 
of Aristophanes, 1744, and on the works of 
Xenophon of Ephesus, together with two vo 
lumes of plnlosophicil treatises, and some 
misce J] meous essays and orations. there are 
hkewise Ietters from him to J. Watt. Gesner 
and others, and he gave consideirble aid to 
j. St. Bernard, mn pubhshing the “ Fcloge 
Thome Magistn,” at Leyden, in 1707. This 
death took place at Leyden in Apiil 1766 
J loge by Rhunkenvus. 

HILMSILRHUYS (Yrawcts) a Dutch 
philosopher, who passed a great pait of his 
ufe at the Hague, where he enjoyed a post in 
the state, which afforded him a moderate in- 
come, and left him leisure for meditation and 
study. He employed himself in the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts, ancient literature, and 
parceephy, and passed through hfe undisturbed 

y passion or intrigue, and much esteemed by 
the fnends with whom he associated, for the 
simphcity of his manners and the charms of 
his conversation. He died unmarned, at the 
Hague, in June 1790, having long filled the 
station of first clurk im the secretary’s office 
of the council of state. ‘The following are the 
ttles of lus works—“ Lettre sur la Sculpture,’’ 
1769, 4to, “ Lettre sur les Desirs,” 1770, 
“* Lettre sur ? Homme et ses Rapports, ’ 1773, 
“Sophyle oula Philosophie,” 1778 , ‘ Aristee 
oude la Divimtee,” 1779 , * Alexis, ou de 
1 Age d’Or,” 1787 » ‘* Simon, ou des l acultés 
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de l’Ame,” published after the death of the 
author, These pieces were collected and 
printed at Pans in 1792, 2 vols. 8vo. and 
again in 1809. Hemsaterhuys was well ac- 
quainted with astronomy, optics, and mathe- 
matics , he was a good designer, ind he pos- 
sessed a valuable collection of engraved gems, 
pieces of sculpture, &c.— Boe. Unn. 

HENAULI (Cuartts Joun Frawers) 
usually termed the president Henault, an emi- 
nent French historian, and writer on pohte 
hterature. He was the non of a farmer-general, 
and was born at Paris in 168) He first 
adopted the ccclesiastical profession, and 
entered among the fathe1s of the Oratory , but 
he quitted that society for the long robe, and 
obtamed the posts of president of the chamber 
of inquests, and superintendant of the finances 
of the queens houschold. He produced a 
poem, which in 1707 obtained a prize from the 
french acalemy. In 171 > Ins tragedy of 
“* Corneha’”’ was brou,ht on the stage, where, 
however, 1t was not well received In 1723 
he was admitted into the Fiench academy , 
and he also became a member of the academy 
of Inscmptions and Belles Lettres, and of other 
literary assouiauons. Ile was intimately con- 
nected with madame du Dcftand, and from 
lis rank as well as his talents, be held a dis- 
unzuished station among the Parisian hterati. 
Ths * Abre je Chronololigque de 1 Histoire de 
France,’ eabbiung a tabular view of French 
history, has been trinslated into several lan- 
guiges, and been repeatedly imitated. He 
Was also the author of comedics, poems, aca- 
demical discourses, & Ele died in 1770. In 
the following year was published, posthu- 
mously, his ‘ Hustowre Critique de DP Ltablis- 
semcnt des Frang 1s dans les Giules,”’ 2 vols. 
8vo, and in 1806 appeared ‘Les Ceuvres 
incdites de Pres Henault’ 8vo.—Bug. Univ. 
Nour Dict Efost. 

Hi} NAULL or HENAUT (Jonn pn’) a 
French poet of the seventeenth century. He 
was the son of a baker at Paris, and having 
travelled when young in the Netherlands and 
in Inglind, be obtuned on his return to 
France, the pationase of the minister } oucquet. 
On his disyrace, he wrote a satirical sonnet 
on the 1val statesmin Colbcit, wlich he 
aftervards endeavoured in vain to suppress. 
tte wasa kind of speculative Ihbertine, and 
from congeniality of sentiment he had trans- 
lated a part of the philosophical poem of 
Lucretus , but alarmed at the approach of 
death, he was persuaded by his confessor to 
commit the manuscript to the flames, a cir- 
cumstance which 1s characteristically lamented 
by Voltaire. He died mm 16082. His works 
consist of miscellaneous poems, published 
together an 1070 —Siecle de Loms XIV. 
Aakin’s G. Boog 

IILNDERSON (Jonwn)a celebrated actor, 
was born in London in 1747. Jie was appren- 
ticed to asilversmith, but on the death of his 
master he had recourse tothe stage, and after 
acquiring considerable celcbrity at Bath, came 
out in the character of Shylock, at the theatre 
in the Haymarket. He was next en,aped at 
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Drary-lane theatre, where he acquired great' was born at Melton Mowbray, in Leiccster- 


celebrity in Shakspeare’s characters, especially 


those of Hamlet and Falstaff, xn the latter of 
which he 1s said to have never been equalled. 


He was suddenly carned off by a brain feverin | holy orders, 


shire, n 1692. He was regularly educated at 
St John’s college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of MA. and afterwards entered into 
While at the university he sent 


1785, in the prime of life-—Luife by Ireland. | a letter to the Spectator, signed Peter de Qun, 


There was also another Jonn HrNpiRson, a 
young man remarkable for the precocity of his 
gemuus, a native of Balgarance, Ireland, where 
he was born in 1757. He was educated by 
his father, a methodist preacher, in a metho- 
distic seminary at Kingswood, and obtaining 
the notwe of Dr Lucker, dean of Gloucester, 


was sent by that divine to Pembroke college, , 


Oxford, where he was visited by Jn John- 
son and other eminent men. His learrang wis 
universal, but he appled chicfly to alchymy 
and metaphysics. His manners were highly 
eccentric, and he fell an early victim to in- 
temperance in 1788. Some of his poems and 
essays have been printed—TI wop Mas. 

HENKEJ (loacuim Fripirrick)a Dutch 
surgeon, who studicd at Berlin, and cntcred 
into the Prussian army  Hle was noted by 
Fredenck Wiham I whoypave hima pension, 
and sent him to Pans for improvement On 
his return, after two yeats’ absence he was 
made principal surgeon of a re, ument of guards, 
He gave publi lectures on surgery at Berhn , 
but never having griduated at a German uni 
versity, he expenenced much opposition. In 
1744 he received the degree of MD at I rank- 
forton the Oder, after sustaiming athess ‘‘ De 
Cataracta crystallina vera”? After having 
served two campaigns in Silesia, he devoted 
himself wholly to giving lectures and pro- 
fessional practice at Berlin, and many shilful 
surgeons studied under him. He died July ist, 
1779. His works, which relate to surgery 
and midwifery, contnbuted much to the 1m 
prove ment of those branches of the profession 
in Prussia — Brog. Conn 

HENKEL or HINCKITE (Joun Frr- 
pEnick) a skilful Saxon chemist and mine- 
ralogist, born at Freiberg in 1670. He studied 
medicine, and practised at for some time, but 
at Jength relinquished the pursuit to devote 
himself wholly to his more favourite studies 
Augustus IT, of Poland, appointed him coun- 
sellor of mines, in which office he made himse If 
useful to lis country in various respects. lo 
ng improvements in chemical processes, the 
manufactory of porcelain at Meissen, owes 
much of the excellence which has distinguished 
it for more than halfacentury. Ibis labonous 
chemist died January 26th, 1744, leaving a 
nich collection of fossils and minerals, which 
was removed to Petersburgh. He was the 
author of several works, valuable at the time 
they were pubhshed of winch the best known 
is his ** Pymtologia, or Natural History of 
Pyntes,” of which there are French and Lng 
hsh translations —/d. 

HENLEY (Jonn) an FPrghsh cle rgyman, 
possessed of considerable talents but princ 
pally distinguished for the irregulanty of his 
conduct, aud commonly known towards the 
middie of the Jastccvtury by the title of Orato: 
Healey. He was the son of a clergyman, and 


[see No. 396,] which displays much of that 
quaint humour for which he was subsequently 
noted. After having for some time conducted 
afree schoolat the place of his birth, and held 
acuracy he grew tred of his secluded situ- 
ation, and went to London, ain sc irch of an 
ampler ficld for his abihtics. He was first 
engaged as a pre acher at an episcopal chapel, 
but being disippointed in an attempt to obtun 
the lectureslup, and dissatustied with jus pros- 
pects of charch preferment, he resigned ins 
appointments, and commenced public orator. 
Ifiving openeda chapel in the neighbourhood 
of Newport marhet, he gave lectures on tl co- 
logical topics: on Sundays, and other subjects 
on Wednesdiys every week. He struck 
medals for admission tickets, with a lising star 
for the device, and the motto “ (d Summum 
and below Invemam Viam aut faciam,’ 
Novelty procured hima multitude of hearers, 
but he was too imprudent to gam any per 
manent advantage from his project \tter 
having seived as a butt for the satin il wits, 
poets, and painters, of lus tumce he removed his 
oratory to ( lare mathet, and sink mnto com 
parative obscurity and contempt, previously to 
hi death in 1796. He published a pent licas 
paper called ‘ Ihe Hyp-Doctor ” besides 
some poems, and translations of Pliny’s epis- 
tles and works by Montfaucon Vertot, &¢ — 
Nichols s Anec of Hogarth. Atlin s Gen. Bur 

HW] NLLY (Samurt)a divine of the church 
of England, who held the professorship of 
moral plnlosophy, in the colleje of Walliams 
bur h im Virginia, before the separation of the 
United States from Great Kritain I] easing 
Ameiica, he became cur;ate of Northaw, Mid 
diesex, and usher of Harrow schocl and he 
afterwards obtaimed the rectory of Rendles! am 
in Suffolk. In 180) he was placed at the 
head of the Past India college, at Hertford, 
when he procured the diploma of DD His 
death occurred at Rendlesham in 1813 He 
pubhshed a ‘‘ Dissertation on the controverted 
Passages in St Peter and St Jude, concerning 
the Anpels that sinned, and kept not thear first 
estate, 1778, ‘* Obscivations on the subject 
of the Fourth IT clogue, the Allegory am the 
Third Georlic, and the pumary design of the 
~lneid of Virgil with Remarks on some Coins 
of the Jews’ 1788, 8vo, and an “ Essay 
towards a new I dition of the Fleoics of 
libullus, with a transhition and notes, 8vo. 
He was alsoa t \S and published some papers 
in the Archwologia —Gent Mag. 

Ht NLEY ( AniuoNy) an ingemouse whiter, 
contemporary with Steele and Addison. He 
was born at the Grange, in Hampslure, the 
seat of lis father sir Robert Henley, and 
received his education at the univeruty of 
Oxford, where he distanzmshed himself by hia 
classical acquiremcnts. In 1698 he was chosen 
MP. for Andover , and he aftcrwards had a 
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seat for Weymouth. He oeionged to th 
wihig party, but obtaimed more emmence foi 
has literary talents than as a politiaan. He 
died mn 1711. Besides some poetical pieces 
he wrote papeisin the ‘ latler,” and in th 
‘ Medley.”’—Rosrrr Hrniziy, his secon 
gon, was educated as a Jawyer, and arrived a: 
the rank of Lord Chancellor. He was createc 
Earl of Northington , and died in 1772—DBwg, 
Peerage. Chalmers’s Bug. D. 

HENNAO (GapriEL pr) a voluminou: 
Spanish author, was born in 1611. He enterec 
at the age of fftecn into the order of jesuts at 
Salamanca , and spent the greater part of hu 
life in that university. He died in 1704, a 
the great age of ninety three. His works con 
sist of eleven foho volumes m Latin, nine 
of which are controversies, theolojical and 
philosophical , the remaining two, entitled 
** Biscaya Illustrata, contain much inte- 
resting matter relating to the history and 
antiquities of Biscay —Morert. 

HENNLPIN (Liwrs) a French recollet 
friar, famous asa missionary and a traveler in 
North America Ie was born in Flanders 
about 1640 ‘His inclination for travelling led 
him to Italy , and he was afterwards preacher 
at Hall, mm Hainault. He then went intoa 
convent, and being sent by his superiors to 
Calais and Dunkirk, the stories he heard from 
the sailors inspired him with a desire to visit 
distantcountnes At length he embarked for 
Canada, and armved at Quebec in 107». Be- 
tween that period and 1682 he eaplorcd the 
regions now called louisiana, and return 
ing to Turope pubhshed an account of his” 
researches, entitled ‘ Descnption de la I om 
siane nouvellement decouverte au sud oucst 
de la Nouvelle Liance, avec la Carte du pays, 
les muurs et la maniere de vivre des Sau 
vages,’ Paris, 1085, 12mo. Ile afterwards 
produced other works, contuming fuller de 
scriptions of the rcsult of lus observations. Ile 
was appoimted guardian of the convent of 
Renty, in Artois, and refusing to return to 
America, after gome disputes he was permitted 
by his superiors to retire into Holland in 16097 
where he found protectors at the court of 
Wilham II]. Lhough he adopted the secular 
habit among the Dutch, it does not appear 
that he relinquished Ins rejizion or his pro 
fession, as he always added to his signature 
the title of missionary recollect, and apostolic 
notary — Boog, Unie. 

Ili NNIGIS (Henry pr) a_ celevrated 
German lawyer and poliucian of the seven 
teenth and eighteenth centurics. He was a 
native of Weissemburg, in lranconta, and 
Rtndied jurisprudence in the universines of 
Jena ae Altorf. Not being of a noble family 
he was unable to obtam any diplomatic ¢m 
ployment, though distinguished for his know- 
lede. He published a work on the power 
of the emperor in ecclesiastical affairs, in 
the hope of getting an ofhce in the imperial 
cabinet at Vienna, but he was disappomted. 

observations on Grotius, which appeared 
in 1675, attracted the notace, at length, of the 
minister of the elector of Brandenbury, through 
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whose patronage he was, in 1678, appointe 
private secretarv to the elector. Ihe following 
year he replaced the Prussian secretary of 
legation at Ratisbon. Lhe ele ctor, becoming 
king of Prussia, conferred on Hcnniges letters 
of nobility , and m 1711 he was sent as se- 
cond ambassador of Prussia to the congress of 
Frankfort, where Charles VI was elected em 
peror of Germany. He was however present 
at only one sitting, as he died August 26th, 
1711. He pubhshed several tracts, and left 
in MS. 1m 17 vols. a Instory of the Diet of the 
Lmpire, with an index and documents, } re 
served in the royal archives at Berlin.— 
Bug Uni. 

HIFNNIKFR (sir Frrprrich) an Engnsh 
baronet, descended of the noble family of 
that name. Ile was the eldest son of the 
hon, heutenant general su Brydges L[recothic 
Hlenmker, of Newton hall, Essex, and was 
borin Nov 1,1793. He received his education 
at Eton, whence he removed to St John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, and succeeded his father in 
his title and estates in 1816. A strong dis- 
position towards literary and antiquarian re- 
search induced him on quitting the university 
to commence his travels throulh I rance, Italy, 
Fyypt, Nubia, and Palestine, from which latter 
-ouutry, after narrowly escaping with hfe rrom 
the hands of a wandering banditt: who wounded 
nd left him for dead between Jerusalem and 
ericho, be returned through Grecce, I urkey 
and Germany. Of this journcy he published 
m 1822 a very amusing jou ni, enti tel 

Notes during a Visit to Tpypt Jerusale u 
Se.’ Sar Fredexick dicd at Ins chin bers im 
he Albany, after a short but excruciating 
lIness of fourteen days, August 6, 182-> — 
Gent Maz 

HI NNINGFS (Jrtromy) a learned Saxon 
fenealogist who was a native of | unenburg. 

le studied under Melancthon, and after 
imishiny his education returned home, ex- 
dec ting to obtain a situation as aminister. [1° 
apphed with much zcal to historical and anti- 
juarian researches, and produced as the result 


f Ins studies, 6 Gencalojit TP amibharum 
saxonicarum,” Ilamburg, 1))0 foho. He 
ed 1n 1597.) After his decease appeared an 


immense compilation, entithhd * Lheatrum 
Gene vlogicuin, ommum /F tataum ct Monarchi 
arum f imilascomplectens * Magdcb. # vols 
‘Oho Lhe fist work 1s the morc accurate and 
‘alusble — Wren Biog. Unie 
HI NNUYER CJoun) bishop of Tasieux, 
was Lorn at St Quintin, in Picardy, in 1497. 
ln the reign of Charles 1X, when the royal 
ueutenant of the province communicated to 
him the order to maseacre all the protestants 
in the diocese of Jisieux, he nobly signed a 
formal an official opposition to at, fur which 
aumane and courageous act the court ven 
‘ured neither to censure nor persecute him. He 
died in 1977, universally respected, having 
effccted more in favour of the church of Kome 
ry his mildnesa, than any of the bi,ots by their 
ury —Nou. Dict Hist. 
HI NRY J, hing of IFngland, surnamed 
Beavcirrc, youngest son of Wilham the 
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This gentleman was father to the late judge 
Heath and Dr Heath, master of Lton schooi. 
—Nichals’s Lit. Anecd. 

HEATH (Jamzs) a minor English histo- 
nian, was born in 1629, being a native of Lon- 
don, where his father was king’s cutler. He 
was educated at Westminster school, and was 
elected to Christchurch, Oxford, in 1646, 
whence he was ejected in 1648, for his adhe- 
rence to Charles |. He then hved upon his 
patnmony, and, onthe Restoration, being pre- 
vented by marnage from returning to the umi- 
versity to maintain his family, he commenccd 
author and corrector of the press. He died of 
a consumpuon in August 1604, and left sc ve- 
ral cluldren, with no other reliance than parish 
bupport. His works are—‘‘ A Chronicle of 
the late War,” 4to, which sells high, in con 
sequence of the portraits , the same work was | 
afterw ids published in folio , *¢ Lhe Gloucs! 
and Inumpbs of the Restoration of Charles 
i,” 8vo0, “ Flagellum, or the Tife and Death | 
“A New Book of 

iYino Heath has 


of Oliver Cromwell,’ 8v0 
Loyal I nglish Martyrs,’ xc 
httle merit an respect to style or argument, | 
but frequently relates facts unnoticed by 
others, which throw a hyght on the history of 
the times —4then Ovon, 

HW) ALHOCOL? (Ratirir) a learned and in- 
genious Clayman, who deserves to be noticed 
as a principal author, af not the projector of 
the General Biographical Dictionary. He was 
boinan Tcicestershine an 1721, and was edu- 
cated at Jesus colle. C ambnidge. After | 
taking orders he hid a curawy at J eicester, | 
together wath the urave of Barkby. Be forc 
he left the university he publashed a tract, 
entitled ‘ Uiistorma Astrononnr,’ and he 
subsequently wiote A Sketch of Lord Bo- 
lingbrokhe & Philosophy,’ and other picces on 
relizious Controver which occasioned his 
introduction to Dr Woarburton, who nominated 
him bis wsistint preacher at) Lincoln’s inn. 
He was Boylean Iccturer at) Bow church ian 
1703, and ain 170) he succeeded his father 
as vicar of Suleby an Te cestershire., He after 
wards obtuined other pre ferments, and in 1708 
he was collated to a prebend im the colle giate 
church of Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, of 
which he hhewase became vicar general, when 
he took the de_ of DD. Me died an 1799. 
Besides the works ahcady mentioned he pub- 
lished - hieuarch, or Tusticc of the 
Peace’s Manual " ‘Sylva or the Wood,” a 
senies of anccdotes, which he intended to have 
continued , besides several sermons and tracts 
on divimity.— Nichols ys Prt. nec. 

HLBENSETRELE Clousx brairsi) a Ger- 
man physician of the list contut He studied 
some time at the university of fena and then 
repancd to Leaps, where he proceeded VA. 
an 1728. He soon after obtamed the de ree 
of MD. aud in 173 he cngaled mane, 
dation to the north of Africa, under the patron- 

of Augustus hing of Poland Hee plored 
hs ruins of Cartha.c, and the ne 1g hbounng 
country , and returned im 1733, bringing bick 
mauy rare animals, and other natural curiosities 
wh ch he fad collected. Soon after his return 
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he was made professor of medicine at Letpsic, 
where he published several ingenious worss 
among which are the following ‘‘ De Usu 
Partuum, Carmen , seu Physioloyia metrica,”’ 
1759, 8Bvo, ‘ Pathologia metrica, sise de 
Morbis, Carmen,” 1740, 8vo Museum 
Raichterianum, continens Fossulia, Animalia, 
Vegetabiha et Marina, ilustrata Iconibus ct 
Commentarus,’’ 1743, folio. He was also the 
author of a ‘* Methodus Plantarum,” or bota- 
nical system, deduced from the fruit, besides 
other works, and after Ins death appearcd his 
poem, ‘© De Homine Sano et A groto,’ im 
which he treats of the different branches of 
medicine. Flis death took place im 177, at 
the age of fifty four —Azrkin + G. Boe. Nowi. 
Diet Thast Boz Unie. 

HEBENSIREDE ¢ ya German ofhcer, 
who became the victim of his own intr uea 
asa pohtiaiin. He was of a noble Austrian 
family, and was born in 1760. After having 
served an the army, he filed the ofhce of 
heutenant de place at Vienna, where, in 17%, 
he was convcted of being the author of a con- 
spuacy agamst the government of his country, 
and was condemned to suffer death by hanging, 
which sentence was executed on the 8th of 
January that year. Hebenstreit had introduced 
into Austna the French official journal, the 
Monitew, at atime when that paper was pro- 
hibited , and he had translated it into [ atin, 
to circulateitin Hungary, as well as otherwise 
propagating revolutionary principles He was 
hhewrse the author of a satincal sone azamst 
the government, and the inventor of a kind of 
war-chanots with which the French and the 
Poles, to whom he had communicated his 
alleged discovery, would, accordinz to Ins 
account, be able to anmbuilate the cavilty of 
the alhes. We underwent his isnomimious 
fate with great firmness , bathe 1s said to have 
achnowledged to the ecclesiastics who attended 
him, that the abuse of his talents hid occa- 
sioned tas destruction. Dut des Hf. Me du 
18me. 8S. Broe Nour. des Contemp, 

HEBERDLN (Wirttam) a physician dis- 
tinguished for his skill and learning. He was 
born in London in 1710, and pursued his 
studies at St John'scollese, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded M \. and obtained a fellowship. 
In 17 >9 he took the degree of MD. and en 
gaved in practice asa physician at Cambridge, 
giving at the same time courses of Tectures on 
the Matera Viedica tothe university students 
In 1748 he 1amoved to Tondon, where he had 
becn admitted a fellow of the college of Phy- 
sicians, as he was shortly after a member of 
the Roval Sourty  Jbrough his suggestion 
a penodical work entithd ‘ Medical Erans- 
actions,’ was commenced in 1766, under the 
auspices of the College of Physicians, to which 
work Pi Leberden wis a valuable cor tmbutor, 
and he also published pipers m the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. !n1776 he was chosen 
a foreign associate of the royal souety of 
medicine at Pays. He passed the summer 
season in the latter part of lus long hfe ina 





‘country retreat at Wandsor , and dying wee 
| 47th, 101, he was interred in the paris 
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church of that place. The only separate work 
of importance of which Dr Heberden was the 
author, 1s ns ‘‘ Medical Commentaries on the 
History and Cure of Diseases,’’ pubhshed by 
Ins son, after his death, both im Latin and in 
Enghsh. ‘ie cultivated polite hterature, and 
was a writer of some of the Athenian Letters, 
and contnbuted towards the notes in Grey s 
edition of Butlers Hudibras.—Atkin’s Gen, 
Brog. Nichols’s I it. Anec. 

HEBERI (James Rrne) chief of one of 
the factions which arose in the state dunng 
the progress of the French Revolution. IIe 
was born at Alencon, 3n the department of the 
Orne, about 1759 Being of an active dis 
position, and possessing an ardent 1magination 
with buta smill share of learnm,y he hved at 
Pans, previously to the Revolution, supporting 
himself by very dishonourable methods. 
ployed as a checque taker at the thcatre de 
Vanetes, he was dismissed for dishonesty 5 
aftcr which he hved with a physician, whom 
he ungratefully robbed. Lhe troubles in the 
state afforded him a ready opportunity to in- 
dulge his disposition for intrigue, and in 1789 
he commenced political demagogue. He soon 
attracted notice by a journal entitled ‘ Ie 
Pere Duchesne,’’ which owed its success to 
the warmth and virulence with which he advo 
cated the popular cause, and abused the court 
and the monarchy. Onthe 10th of August, 
1792, he became one of the members of the 
mumnipahty of Paris, which, self created and 
anstalled, wis organised to produce the insur- 
rection of that day and which contributed to 
(nue Inaseacte in the prisons in September, and 
particularly to the assassination of the princess 
de Lamballe. Hebert was soon after nomi 
nated deputy of the nation ul agent of the com- 
mune , and it was then that connecting himsclf 
intimately with Chaumctte and Pache, he 
employed all his influence in forwaiding a 
project to establish the authonty of the com- 
mune on the ruins of the national represen 
tation. Intoxicated with power, this faction 
plunged into all manner of excesses, and 
amidst feasts of reason, atheistical discourses, 
and riotous processions, the metropolis was in 
a state of perpetual agitation. Lhe He bertists 
rejected the advances of the Orleans party, 
and separated from the Cordchers, of whom 
they had hitherto formed a part. The Giron- 
dists, who were at thit period contending 
aginst the Mountain or more violent party, 
had credit enough to procure the arrest of 
Hebert, May 21th, 179» He was defended 
by Marat an the convention the deputies of 
all the sections spoke in lis favour at the bar 
on the 2oth, and on the 27th, after a tem 
pestuous session, he was a,ain restored to 
hberty. Prompted by 1venge, as well as 
other motives, he assisted wath all his power 
and influence m the proscription of the Bns- 
sotins. heir downtall Lastencd his own 
Danton and Robespierre suspended thear 
Mutual jealousies to accomplish his destruc- 
tion, and Hebeit wath the greater part of his 
assormiates was arrested, and condemned to 
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he was the author of some other poliucal 


pieces of a similar desc mption. Among the 
most atrocious crimes of this man, were the 


calumnies with which he assailed the character 
of the unfortunate queen of Fiance — Dat. des 
HH, M. du 18me. 8. bug. N. des ¢ ontenmp. 

HECHT (Curtstian) a German protes- 
tant divine, was born at Halle in Saxony, mn 
1696, and became minister of T esau im I ast 
Fmezland, where he died in 1748. He 15 
author of several treatises on the Latin and 
(serman languages, the most esteemed of 
Which are his ‘‘ Comment itio de Secta Sci 
barum, and ‘ Antiquitas Karvorum inta 
Tudrosin Polonit et Lurcici Imp regiombus 
florentis secta,’ && —Govprrry Hee, 
thought to be a brother of the preceding, 
was born towards the latte: end of the seven- 
teenth century, at Interbach, and cducated at 
Wittemberg In 1711 he was apy omtcd rector 
of the college of Luccau, where he died in 
1721. His prinupal works are ‘ Geimimia 
Sacra et Titerann, 1717, 8vo, ‘‘ De Hennco 
Guelfo Leone Commentarius’ 1755, 8vo, 
“Vita Joanms Lezeli, Memoiua Joannie 
Lucani.’’— Moet. 

HLCQUFI (Pini) an eminent Trench 
physician, who was anitive of Abbeville He 
studied at Pans, and afterwards at Rheims, 
Where he graduatcd in 1684, and then settled 
in his native city = Ile soon removed to Paris, 
and in 1688 was made physician to the Port 
Royal society He afterwards engaged im 
gcneral pracuice, and being distingwshed for 
the seventy of his manners, and of his religious 
principles, he was in Ingh repute among the 
Jinsenists. He was appointed physician to 
the hospitd of la Chante , and im 1712 he was 
made dean of the faculty of medicine Fle died 
nm 17507) Of his numerous wiitings none 
deserve particular notice, except a trict which 
he wrote a,amst the pretended miracles of the 
abb€ Pans, entitled “ The Naturil History 
of Convulsions ,’ which, making iJlowance 
for his 1chgious prc possessions, shows that he 
had much hberahty of sentiment. Ie Sage, 
m his Gil Blas, bis satirized Dr Hecquct wath 
more wit than justice, under the chaz icter of 
Dr Sangrado —Morar Near Dut. fest. 

JTF DIETIN (ft ancis) 1 French advocate, 
born 1m 1604 at Pans. Tfe became tutor to 
two nephews of cardinal Racheheu, and was 
presented by thit mimster with thc valuable 
abbics of Aubi,nac and Meimac, m recom- 
pense of Ins services, UIedelin, thou,h a 
scholar and ac1tic, was posse ssed of sohau hty 
and overbe ining a temper, that he was per- 
petually imvolved in quails with the wits and 
pocts of his time, among whom were Pierre 
Corneille, madime Scuderi, &e Ile was 
Iimsclf the author of a tragedy, ‘ Zenobic,”’ 
which appears to have possessed no great 
merit anovel in two volumes bvo, called 
‘ Macande ,’ ‘* fhstorre du tems, ou relation 
du royaume de Coquetcrie,’ 12mo, ‘ Apologie 
des Spectacles ** Lerence Justifie, ’ ‘‘Con- 
seils d Ariste a Celimenc,’?12mo, and a trea- 
use in two octavovolumes entitled ‘ Pratique 


death March 24th, 17914. Besides hus journal, | du Iheatre,’ the severity of which, rather 
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than any better quahty, carmed it rapidly 
through four editions. Hedehn dicd in 1670, 
at Nemours.— Nouv. Dict. Hest. 

HEDERICH or HEDIRICUS (Benya 
MIN) a learned lexxographer of Grossen 
Hain in Misnia, where he was born in 1679 
He 1s recognized as the author of the 
useful lexicon of the Greek language, which 
goes under Ins name. This work was first 
published in 1722, at I eapsic, in octavo, and 
has since been re- printed in IT ngland byPatrick, 
Young, and Morel). It was also much im 
proved by Lrnesti, and pubhshed at Leipsic 
in 1767. He 1s also author of ‘ Notitia Auc 
torum,’’ 8vo, an edition of JI mpcdocles 
treatise ‘‘ De Sphara,’’ 4to, and many other 
works. Hus death took place in 1718.— Nour. 
Dict. Hist Sate Onom. 

HEDWIG (Joun)a German botamat, cele 
brated for his researches concerning the fruc 
tification of cryptogamic vegetables. H[e was 
born of a Saxon family, at Cronstadt im [ran- 
sylvania, in 1730. After studymy at Pres 
burg be went to Zittau in Lusatia, andin 1752 
he became a student im the university of Leapsic, 
where he attcnded lectures on philosophy, 
mathematics and medicine. He asasted pro- 
fessor Ludwiz in regulating his hbrary, ana 
tomical museum, and botanic girden, and in 
17.06 he was admitted into the family of C aspar 
Bose, the professor of botany, for whom he 
prepared plants for demonstrations, and at 
tended patients in the public hospital. In 
1759 he took the dezree of MD. and scttled 
at Chemnitz in Saxony, aga physician All 
his lcisure was dedicated to botinical re 
searches, and having examuincd all the perfect 
plants which he could collect in is excursions, 
he turned his attention to the mosscs and 
other cryptozamic vegetables, whose natural 
yroperties had been compuiratively but httle 
investigated. Ile procured a microscope and 
studied the ait of drawing , and thus assisted, 
he pursued his researches with such assiduity 
and success, as led him to the important dis- 
covery of the organs of fructification of the 
Bryum pulvinatum, a specics of moss, which 
was the prelude to a farther developement of 
the structure of those organs in othe: plants of 
the same tnbe. Tle pubhshed an account of 
his experiments and observations in a Leipsic 
journal of natural history, in 1778. He 1e- 
moved to Leipsic in 1781, and there he pub- 
shed his ‘‘ Fundamentum Hostoria Naturals 
Mus orum Fiondosorum,”” pars. 1782, pars n. 
4783, 4to, m which, fiom his own obser 
vawons, he has given an accurate history of 
mosses, illustrated with plates of their flowers, 
feuits, seeds, cxternil and imternal structure , 
with anew method of ar inzing them in genera 
In 1784 he obtained the prize offered by the 
academy of Pctersbuig, fur the discovery of 
the flowers of cry ptogamous plants, on which 
he pubhshed a dissertition entided ‘* Ehcoria 
G neranons et Frucuficauoms Plantarum 
Cry ptogamicarum Jin v3.” Tis theory has 
been penerally adopted by botanists Unoulh at 
frat opposed by Necker Coertner and others. 
In i7Be The dwil was ap, vite tp bveimian to 
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the town guards, and in 1!78€ he was chosen 
extraoidinary professor of medicine at che 
university, and three years after, professor of 
botany and superntendant of the physic- 
garden. He continued his researches into the 
structure of plants till his death, which oc- 
curred February 7th, 1799. Besides the works 
already mentioned, and several in the German 
language, he was the author of ‘* Descnptio 
et Adumbratio microscopico-analytica Mus- 
corum frondosorum, necnon alioru:n vegetan- 
tium e classe cryptogamica Linnei,”’ 1786— 
1799, 4 vols. folio, and since his death ap- 
peired ‘* Species Muscorum frondosorum de- 
acripte, et Tab ALn. 77 coloratis illustrate , 
Opus posthumum editum cum Supplemento, a 
k Schwagichen,’’ Lips. 1801—-1816, 3 vols. 
4to Hedwig was a member of several scien 
tific associations, and was a man of great 
modesty candour, and purty of manners His 
name has been very properly preserved in the 
appcllition Hedutree balsamifera, given to an 
cvcrpiecn tree found in Hispamola. He was 
twice marnied, and left two sons—one an emi- 
nent painter at Magdeburg, and the other, 
Rowancs Avorricts Thipwic, distinguished 
as a botanist by his ‘‘ Ihcora Generationis et 
Fructificatioms Plantarum (Cryptogamicarum 
Tinnaa,’ Tips 1798, 4to, and other works.— 
fijins G Broz. Bug Unrv. 

HLERIE (Lucas Vax) a Dutch painter, 
the son ofastituary of Ghent, bornio>t He 
displayed a predilection for the art,in wlach he 
afterwards excc}led at a very early age, bean, 
no doubt eacited thereto by witnessing the 
performances of his mother, Anne Smyteis, 
herself no mean artist in landscape painting. 
Having studied for some time under | lors, he 
viatced France and Lngland, in which Jatter 
country especially, he distinguished himself by 
the admirable portraits which he drew of many 
of the principal nobility. On his return to the 
continent he executed several historical pieces, 
which added much to Ins reputation, and 
adorned the churches of his native city with 
many fine paintings of scriptural subjects His 
death took place in 1984.— 11 alpole s Anec. 

HFIP RALNS (Grrarp Nicuoras) a mo- 
dern Jatin poet, and ingenious scholar, who 
wasa native of Groningenin Fnesland. He 
pissed some years at Rome, where he was 
chosen a member of the Arcadian academy, 
and where he pubhshed “ Maru Curullt Gro- 
ningensis Satyra.’ He returned to the Ne- 
therlands in 1704, when he pubhshed, under 
the title of ‘ Notabilha,’ anecdotes of the 
Itahan literati and other information collected 
during his travels. His poetical productions, 
for which he as chiefly distinguished, are 
‘© Aves Frisica,’” Rotterd. 1787, 8v0, m which 
he describes some of the birds of kriesland, in 
Latin verse, and ‘‘ De Valetudine Litera- 
orum, hb am” Groning. 1790, Bvo. M, 
Heerkens died m 1810.— Nour. Dect Hast. 

HLGISIPPLS, an ecclesiastical histonan 
of the sccond century. Ile came to Rome 
while Anicetus was bishop, and lived im fmend- 
ship and communion with that prelate, and 
Soter and Licuthemus his successors, Ife 
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wrote an ecclesiastical history from the com- 
meacement of the Christian era to his own 
ime, of winch afew fragments only have been 
vreserved by Fusebius. Five books on the 
fewish wars, once ascribed to Hegisippus, are 
now attributed to a later author. He 1s 
thought to have died about the year 180.— 
Carve. Dupim. 

HEIDLGGER (Joun Henry) a learned 
Swiss Protestant divine of the seventeenth 
century. He was born near Zunch, in 1653, 
and after studying at the university there, and 
also in Germiny, he Lecame professor c\tia 
ordinary of Hebrew, and protessor of philo- 
sophy at Tleadelberg. In 1699 he removed 
to the college of Steinfurt, in| Westphahia, 
where he held the chair of theology and eccle- 
siastical history. tle was mide professor of 
moral philosophy at Zunch in 1669, and two 
years after he obtained the professoiship of 
divinity. In 167» he was employed to diaw 
up a confession of faith for the Protestint 
church of Switzerland, 10 opposition to the 
doctrines of Moses Amyrauld , and this was 
established as the national creed, unde: the 
title of the ‘‘ Form of Concord.” Heidegger 
published many works on biblical and ecc Ie si- 
astical history and divinity , some of the forme: 
of which are still occasionally consulted. He 
died at Zurich in 1698.—Morere. Moshe 
Hist. Tecl. 

HEIDEGGER (Jouw Jamrs) a Swiss ad- 
venturer, who took up his residence in I ng- 
land in the earher part of the eighteenth 
century. He ariuved in this country about 
1708, and obtaining a commission im the 
guards, was hnown in fashionable society by 
the appellation of the Swis» count. An opera, 
entitled “ Lhomyns,’ which he produced, 
meeting with success, gained him 50 much 
credit, that he was enabled to undertake the 
management of the opera house. In his con- 
duct of that estabhshment he was very fortu- 
nate, added to which, by giving concerts 
masquerades, &c. under the patronage of the 
court, he accumulated a handsome income, 
which he 1s said to have expended in heeping 
a hospitable table and 1¢ he ving the unfortunate, 
Heidegger was a great favournte with king 
George II, who often visited a villa which th 
Swiss had at Barnes, in Surrey. He was 
sort of butt for the wits of his time, and 
having a very pecuhar visage, he 1s reporte 
to have made a bct with lord Chesterfield, tha 
he could not produce an ugher man throughou' 
the metropohs, and to have won the wager 
He died in 1749, aged ninety.— voi thouck’ 
Hist. and Class. Dict. 

HEINECCIUS (Jonain~ Gortrits) a Ger. 
man author, who flourished about the com 
mencement of the last century, and wiote on 
logic, jumsprudence, and ethis. We was 
horn m 1681 at Lisemberg, and studied at 
Halle, where he afterwards obtamed a pio 
fessor’s chair in the sciences of philosophy and 
law = In1724 he quitted Halle for kianeker, 
and remained there tll 1727, when he ac- 
cepted an invitation given him by the hing of 
Prussia to settle at Erankfort on the Ovcler. 
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fere he continued to reside upwards of six 
‘ears, when, becoming dissatisticd, he resumed 
us old situation at Halle. Ths works were 
ollected and published at Geneva in eight 
quarto volumes, three years after his decease, 
which took place in 1744. The principal are— 
“ Antiquitatam Romanorum Junsprudentiam, 
Uustrantium Syntagma,” “ Elementa Jung 
civilis ,’” ** Elementa Philosophie Rationahs 
t Moralis ,” ‘* Histona Juns Civahs, Romani 
ac Germanic,’ ‘* Elementa Juns Natura et 
Gentium ,”’ tianslated by Turnbull, “ Funda- 
menta styli cultioris,’’ and several academic 
dissertations. IJe had one brother, Jon ann 
Micn.11, the author of a treatise on the state 
of the Greek church, and of a topographical 
account of Goslar (where he was an ecclesi- 
Stic) and its antiquities. He died before his 
biother, as carly ab 1722. 

HLINITCHKEN (Curistrian Hiwry) a 
cluld greatly cclebrated for the premature 
dc velopment of lis talents, was born at Lubeck 
February 6, 1721. He could talk at ten months 
old, and had scarcely completed his first year, 
when he aheady knew and recited the princa- 
pal facts in the five books of Moses, and at 
fourtecn months knew the history, both of the 
Old and New lestament. In Ins thirteenth 
month he acquued an outhne of ancient 
history, geography, anatomy, the use of maps, 
and eight thousand fTatun words. In bis 
fourth year he bad Ieained the doctiuncs of 
divinity, with their proofs from the Bible, 
modern history, ¢cclemastical history , the 
nstitutes , two hundied hymns, with their 
tunes, and one thousand five hundred verses 
and sentences from the ancient Latin classics. 
his stupendous memory retamcd every word 
repeated tohim , and at the court of Denmark he 
lehvered twelve specches without once falter- 
ing, and underwent public examinations on a 
vanety of subjects. He spoke German, Latin, 
French, and Jow Dutch. He was exceed- 
ingly goodnatured and well behaved, but of a 
most tender and delicate consutution. He 
never ate sohd food, but chiefly subsisted on 
his nurses’ milk, not baang weaned until within 
a few months of hiv death, which took place 
at the age of four years and four months, on 
the 27th June, 1747. A dissertation on this 
extraordinary child was pubhshed by M. 
Martini at Lubech, in 1730, and addressed to 
M.Schamch, the child’s tutor, who had pub- 
hshed an account of im in the fifth volume of 
the ‘© Republic of Letters,’’ which statement 
was republished in the German language in 
1778 or 1779.—Sehanih’s Account.  Morert, 

HEFINLOKELN (Crarits Hixry, baron) 
an eminent writer on the history of typography 
and the fine arts. Je was brother to the ex- 
traoidinary subject of the preceding article, 
and became privy couns¢ lor to the clector of 
Saxony. Hhs most important production 1s 
entitled, “ Idee génerale d’une Collection 
complete d’Lstampes,”? Lips. 1771, 8v0. Tis 
work comprises much curious and interesting 
information relaung to the first typographical 
attempts, with fac simile engravings of the 
pictures in the carly block books, — He nechen 
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also published ‘‘ Galene Royale de Dresde,”’ 
2 vols. foho , and ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Artistes, 
dont nous avons des Lstampes,’’ 4 vols 8vo, 
left imperfect He died in 1791.—Nouv. Dict 
Hist 
HLINSIUS (Danie) a celebrated ciassical 
scholar, cntic, and poet, born at Ghent in 
1580 hs father being a protestant, removed 
to Holland, and afterwards to /caland, where 
young Heinsius pursued the study of the 
earned languages and plailosophy He mide 
] atin verses at a very carlyage and when but 
ten years of Lcomposed an cle gy of consudc rab)c 
merit At fourtcen he was sent to the univer 
sity of Francker to study the civillaw but he 
apphed himsclf chicfly to Greek hteratire in 
which he madc a rapid progresa Re moving, 
to Leyden he continued his stulics under 
Joscph Scaligcr, who showed extraordinary 
attention to s0 promising a pupil = Ife read 
public lectures on Greek and J atin authcrs at 
twenty , and he was afterwards chosen ] ro 
fessor of history and secretary and hbrarian to 
the umiversity of Leyden  Ihis Jearned min 
was not without his frailties He was so much 
attached to Ins bottle as occasionally to incapa 
citate himself for his professorial duties , and 
lus disappointed pupils, finding the door of 
the Iccture room closcd one day and suspecting 
the rcason, wrote on it = * Heinsius non Je it 
hodie piopter hesternam crapulam — ‘ Hein 
sius gives no lecturc to day, bec suse of yester 
days debauch Ile seems to hive been 
scnsible of his own error, though hke many 
othe: persons unable to correctit One might, 
returning at a late hour from a convivial y} arty, 
at a tavirn o1 cleaewhere towards his own 
house, as he was measuning the street wvolun 
tantly in a zipzay,, dincction he had itis said 
sufficient comm ind cver his intellectual facul 
ties to compose the foll owing, Latin verses — 
Sta pes, sti bone pes, 
Aut ha lapides 
Mika lectus erunt 
*« Steady ' my frct—good feet be staid 
O1 else these stones will be my bed 
In 1019 Heinsius was secictary to the states 
of Holland at the synod of Dort His re puta 
tion for learning extended to foreign countries , 
and he received the title of counscllor to the 
king of Sweden, and that of kmght of St 
Mark from the republi of Vemee. Pope 
Urban VIII by hberal offers, attempted to 
draw him to Rome, but he could not be m 
duced to leave ] cyden where he died January 
1» 107» Asacnitic Heinsius distinguished 
hims¢ If by publishing Notes on Salius Itahcus 
and on the New IJestament, cditions of 
llorace, Senccas liagedies Hesiod, Maximus 
Tynus, lheocritus Iheo; hastus, &c. Has 
Latin poems consist of clyies, satires, and 
two tiagedics besides other pieces Ie also 
wiote Greck poems which were much es 
teemed , and verses in the Dutch language 
Of his Greek and I atin pocms there are 
numerous ediuons = fle delivered Latin ora 
tions on the death of Scaliger and other 
occasions, which weie published together at 
Leyden. E[leinsius, m tis treatment of his 
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literary antagonist. seems to have imitated tot 
closely the contumehous behaviour of the 
haughty critic Scalger Having a dispute 
with Balzac who showed him all the respect 
due to ns talents and erudition he treated 
him so roughly that the hvely Frenchman, in 
a letter to a friend says ‘¢ when I requested 
instruction from Heimsius he threw stones at 
me. —Ba Ilet Stolle Introd. an Hust. Lit 
D 4rgers Tett es Fue = Morert 

HE INSIUS (Nicnoras) son of the pre- 
ceding who cultivated the same branches of 
learnin, with Jus father, and with so much 
success 18 to do honour to the hterary reputa 
tion of his family He was born at I eyden 
im 1¢.0 ind carefully educated under the 
yaternal roof In 1612 he made a voyage to 
In land at that period the theitre of caval 
digsention and where he consequently stived 
but » short ime In 1644 he went to Spa, on 
rccount of his health , and on his return 
travelled through the IT ow Countnes, forming 





useful connexions with literary men, and 
adding to his stores of knowledge — He after 
wards travelled in Trance and Italy, and 


having, visitcd Rome and several other cities, 
he pubhshed it Pidui im 1648 under the 
title of Italca * two books of Plegies which 
were much almired  Hhs father wishing for 
his rcturn he went home to Teyden, but re- 
maimed therc only 1 few months, as Christina 
of Sweden invited him to add to the lustre of 
her hterary court He established himself 
at Stockholm in 1600, when he was employed 
by her majesty to procure her books and manu- 
suipts He went to Ituy for that purpose, 
and on his return not being altogether satisfied 
with the conduct of his capricious mistress he 
demanded ins dismission fiom her service 

[lus he obtaincl with difficulty but was 
prevente lt from leaving Sweden ty beg ap 

point d resilient from the States of Holland in 
October 1¢o4 Lhe death of his fither ain 
the followimeg year determined him to retura 
to his native country Lhe States to show 
their satisfaction with his conduct offered him 
an embrssy to Prussia or Denmark but the 
state of his health prevented him from accept 

ing either situation. He contini ed at Amster 

dim, and in 1696 w1s made secretary to that 
city. The repose of his latter days was dis 

turbed by Ihw proceedings instituted a,ainst 
him by Margiret Wullen, a courtezan, with 
whom he had been connected at Stockholm, 
and who professed to have some claims on him 
which he would never admit. In 1658 he 
resigned is ofhce and retired to the Hague 

He gave up all his leisure to hterature , and 
it Was izainst his inclination that he went on 
a public mission to Muscovy in 1667 He 
returned home with Jus heath much debili 

tated an 1671) and im the following year he 
was obli,ed toremove to Germany In 1674 
he settled in the province of Ltrecht, and 
afterwards at the smuill tcwn of Viane, where 
he was frequently vasited ty his friend Gree 

vius Family affairs having occasioned ham to 
go to the Hague, le died there, October 7, 
1681, and was buned mn the church 9f St 
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Petet, at Leyden. Much of his time was 
devoted to literature, notwithstanding his 
public employments , and he gave to the world 
editions of Claudian, Ovid, Virgil, and Vale- 
nus Flaccus, Notcs on Sihus Italcus, Petro- 
nius, Phidrus, Quintus Curtius, and Tibullus, 
Letters, Adversaria, and Latin Poems Of 
the latte: the best ed.tionis that of D Lizevir, 
Amsterd 1066 8vo —Buy Uni. 

HPEISLE R (hLatrrnci) an eminent physi 
qian, sul,eon, and anatomist of the list 
century Tie wis born at Fiankfort on the 
Moaune, an 1¢6> and after studyim, four ye irs 
mn the universities of Germany, he went im 
1706 to Vinsterdam where Ruysch and Rau 
then ti ht imatomy and surgery [ho next 
your he scrved as asuricon im the Dutch army, 
and an the winter betook himself to Pe yden 
t> attend the lectures of JT verhiave, ifter 
Which he graduated as MD. Tle then 1 
turned to the army, und im 1709 he was ap 
} anted} hysicaan Jeneral to the Dutch military 
hospital Ue thus obt uned much profession al 
cxspcrsence the result of which appe as in his 
humcrous witings In 1710 he wis chosen 
pu fessor of anitomy and surgery at Altorf 
wh re he acquired great reputition wy public 
teachers In 1720 he removed to the university 
of Helmstadt, and continued there tal his 
death which took place in 1708 Ths © Com 
} ndium Anatomicum, and his ‘ Institu 
tiones Chnurgrt were onc cxtiemely popu- 
lar and have becn translated into J nghsh 
and othe: Furope in languales 
works strictly professional he wrote some 
punplidets ajuust the Tinnrain system of 
botiny —dlutcdinsns Bil Mel AlinsG 
Db Bel Une 

HIT t Clu was)awnte:r who by birth an 
Raghshmin obtuned the smygula distinction 
of being a timed im Fiance as an author in the 
Jicnchlinjuage Fle was bornin Gloucester 
shire in 1710 and began his ¢ ireer in the 
army , in which he served until the peace of 
176> Fle afterwards visited Italy where he 
remained some years and then settled an 
Prince Being led by taste to pay much atten 
tion to the the aac he at }ength began to wnte 
for the Itahan comedy, and with considerable 
success , the pieces for that theatre being 
chiefly written in }rench, with only one or 
two Italian characters Ihis preces ire en 
title 1 «Te Juzement de Midas ” on the con 
test between French and Italian music which 
wis much applauded ‘LT Amins Jaloux, 
and ‘ Les J venémens Imprevus These 
yieces are much esteemed by the Trench 1 
lively and interesting Mr Hele died ain De 
cember, 1780. Ihe French authotics from 
whom this account is tiken call him D Hele 
possibly his nzght name was Dale —Avui 
Dut Hit 

HFTT NA (Sarst) a female peasant, born 
about the year 248 at an obscure village in 
Bithynii, which, after her decease, was en 
dowed with the rank and privileges of an 
imperial city, under the name of Helenopolis 
Her beauty having caught the attention of 
Constantius ( hlorus, she became his wife, and 
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in the year 272 gave birth toa son, afterwards 
Constantine the Great. Motives of ambition 
induced her husband to divorce her on his be- 
coming a partner in the impenal throne, in 
orde1 to mury the daughter of Maximian, 
from which period she hved im retirement till 
the accession of her son to the empire in 506, 
when his filial affection restored her to her 
rank with the tith of August:  JTler subre- 
quent conduct secured her the respect and 
esteem of a court in which Chiistiimty had 
newly become the prevuling relijion She 
employed 2 great portion of har wealth in the 
found ition ot churches aad in her eiphtieth 
yeir made a piljrimige to the Holy L ind, 
Where she 15 affimed to have been the main 
instrument in whit in ecclesiastical history 1s 
culled the ‘Invention of the true cross, ina 
cavernunder rtemple cf Venus She hved to 
retuinto the capital cf hea son, but died im Ins 
arms soon aftcr ain the yeu 328 ler re- 
mins were conveyed by the emperors orders 
to Rome, where they were interned with great 
pomp Phe Romish church has since con- 
ferred on her the honors of Canonization.— 
Gibbon Crete 

H] fIODORTUS, 1 Christin tishop of the 
fouith centiry, who ws the author of a 


Grech 10m ince still extant  IZTe was a native 
of Tmesa in Phenicit and it wis in lis 
youth that he wrote Ihas 1 thiopis ” or 


Amours of Theasencs and Charicle 1, an an- 
tercsan,, ind inpemous work which appears 
to hive served 19 a model for succeedin 
writers <A Ms of this romance being foun 
by v soldier at the taking cf Budi an 126, at 
wis published at Bisil, by Opso, tus in 1534, 
but the best edition 15 that of Bourd. lot, 
Pins 1619 8vo An Inghsh translation of 
this work appearc Lin 1792 — [le lodorus be- 
crime bishop of ‘inca, im Thessaly, and 
Nicephorus says that he resigned this digmty 
rather than destroy his:1omancc but the story 
ippens to be apocryphal —IIeirope ris of 
T irissa, wis ui mithematiciin of the first 
century, who wrote 1 treitise on optics of 
which some fiajmenty ae extant —Bayle 
Morert Tdocu Bll © £ 

HIP} L(Maxinmirisvs) cl armed astronomen, 
wis born in 1720 at Chemnity ain Hlunpuy, 
and first cducated at Neusohl = Tlaving, im 
17 38, entered the souety of the Jesmts, he 
was sent by them to the colle,e at Vienna, 
where he exlnbited a great genius for mecha- 
mcs Fle then apphed to the mathematics 
with greit diligence, and became assistant at 
the observatory belonging to his order In 
17>0 he pubhshcd “ Adjumentum Mc mori 
manuale Chronologico genealogico - histori 
cum, which his been translated into various 
lanjuages. In 1792 he obtamed the pricst 
hood, and became professor of mathematics at 
Clauscnburz, where he published Ins ‘ Fle 
menta Arithmetie’ He was soon aftcr re 
called to Vienna, to be astronome: and ditector 
at the new observatory. In 1769, at the de 
sire of the king of Denmurk, he went ™ 
observe the transit of Venus in an island im 
the Frozen Ocean, after which he became & 
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member of the Acidemy of Sciences at Co- 
penhagen, and of vaiwous oth r academies 
Ife was next employed to supemntend the 
building of a new observatory at FEnlan, in 
Hungary , and soon after died of an inflamma- 
uon of the lungs, m the month ot March, 
1792. ellis to be ranked amor g those who 
have rendered essential services to astronomy. 
—Nonwt Dict. Hist. 

WLLYIADIUS (Atrrxanprr) a leamed 
Greek, a native of Ihessaly, who hved in 
1722. He made hinself known by a curious 
Latin work on the state of the Greck church, 
and the reasons why the Greeks of our times 
reject the translations of the Scriptures arto 
their common language. He published his 
book at Altorf, in the territory of Nuremberg, 
where he resided, and dedicated it to the 
evar, Peter the Great The title of this very 
singular work 19 ‘* Status piesens Fcclesie 
Grice, mm quo etiim caust eaponuntur cur 
Grea modem Nov Pcostumenta cditioncs in 
Grico baibua hngua facts acceptare recu 
sent,” 1714 1omo Ihe book comprises 
much Itterary and bibliographical inform ition 
relative to Greece , iad displays a good deal 
of freedom and hberility of opinion Hedta 
dings was aso the author of a Grech grammiu 
1742, bvo —Slollic tut te Sot. Lite Bun 
Une. 

HET i ANICOUS an ancient Grech author, 
born at Mitylene BC. 490, twelve years be fore 
the birth of Herodotus — Ile wrote a history 
of the ‘ Larhest Kings of vanous IN itions, 
and the Lounlers of Catics,’ which 18 mcn- 
tioned by several ancacnt authors, but 18 no 
Jonger ¢xtant.— Vorere 

HELTOR (lous) a Prench chemist, was 
born an 1686.) fiom 1718 to 1752 he was 
employcd as the compiler of the ‘Gazette de 
France He transhited Schlutter s work on 
the “Fusions of Ores, which he published 
with Ins own notes and remarks, Fle as like 
wise the author ofa work enttlcd oP Are de 
In Jeanture des Tamesct I totics des T anes, 
1790) 12mo0, which 18 1cchoned a valuable 
treause, and the firstin which the pracuce of 
the art is taught upon chemical principles. 
Ile was elected a member of the Royal Society 
of London in 1710, to which be furnished 
nome articles, aswellas a still greater number 
in the Ficnch Vcadcmy of Sciences. Ile daed 
in 1oeo —Monert Nota. Dect Hast. 

HE ISUAM CRicuannv) MD. and pro 
fessor of medicine and of natural plulosophy 
m the unisersity of Dublin He was inmate 
with Swift’ with whom he used to correspond 
in the singular manner of that great humounist. 
Dr Helsham was author of a celebrated course 
of twenty-three Icctures on natural philoso- 
phy, pablashedt after his death, in an octavo 
volume, by Dr Bryan Kobinson. He died 
August 1, 1798 —CGent Mas. vol vin. 

Hii MONE (lous Bartist vin) a fa- 
mous alchynust, born of a noble family at 
Brussels, in 1977. Being a younger brother 
he was jntended for a scholar, and being sent 
to the university of Fouvun, he finshed jus 
course of study an pluloasophy an las seven- 
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teenth year According to his own account 
he entertamed alow opimon of academical in- 
struction, and acquired by reading the works 
of Tuchd and Copernicus, a knowledge of 
mathematics and astronomy. Natural philo- 
Sophy in yeneral was the object of his re- 
scarches, and at len, th he commenced seri- 
ously the study of medicine in the works of 
the Grech and Arabian physicians, as well as 
the moderns. Ie says that he peruscd »ix 
hundrcd authors, and after all his labour threw 
iside his common-plice book having con- 
ceived a notion that all scicnce, and especially 
that of mcdicine, could be derived only from 
1ispnation. He however took Ins deyr € as 
VID at Louvain, in 1999, and then quitted 
his country and travclled about for ten ycars, 
miking his own observations on the animal, 
ycgetablc, and mineral kingdoms of nature. 
In 1609 he settled at Vilvorden, and apphed 
himself to chemistry, studying the works of 
Paracclsus He now became a religious and 
philosophical visionary, practising medicine 
gratuitously , and, 1f his own statement nought 
be belicvcd, performing a multitude of won- 
derful cures as first literary production 
Wis a tre itise on the Spa waters, printed at 
licge im 1624 Ibis piece 18 remathable on 
account of the author having, used the German 
term ,hert, answering to the Lnozhsh ghost, 
or spit to denote the air ou winch the pro- 
perties of the Spa watcr depen®. From tlus 
term 15 derived the modern gas, now so €x- 
tensively employed. Helmont went on io 
publish other works, and attained grcat cele- 
biity among Ins contemporaries He was 
much ¢stcemed by the clector of Cologne , 
md the emperor Rodoliph invited him to 
Vicnna but he dechned the journey. Ile died 
in Jotl.e Elis works were collected and pub- 
lished by lus son im 1648 Amsterdam, Ito, 
Amudstagrcat deal of unmtclhgible mysticism, 
they contun some shrewd and importint ob- 
servations,  Lobhowitz, im eulogizing Van 
Helmont, siys, * Lhe sick never lan, ished 
long, under bis hands, being always killed or 
curcd ain two on three diys. Ile was sent for 
chicfly to those who were given up by other 
physimians, and to the great grief and indig- 
nation of such physicians, often restored the 
paticnt uncapectedly to health —Borrhaace s 
Chem. ILlutchinson s Bw.,. Med. Aiken s G. 
Bioz. 

HLLMONT (Francis Mercury, baron 
van) son of the foregoinz, born probably at 
\Valvorden, in the Netherlands, in 1018. He 
wnheited fiom his father a taste for the occult 
suicnces, and also stadied medicine, but ma 
supetficial manner. He applied himself more 
particularly to chemistry, aud boasted of pos- 
sessing al iumate acquaintance with it, 
thouch he was in fact little better than a mer- 
cenary quach. He was fond of mechanical 
occupations , and he had learned to paint, to 
engrave, the art of turnery, and even weaving 
cloth, and makmg slippers He joined a cara- 
van of Bohermans, and travelled with them 
through several parts of Europe, to study thear 
Jansuije and manners. In Ltaly the freeaciun 
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ef his opinions conducted him into the prisons 
of the inqinsition. Restored to his hherty, he 
went to Geimany, where he pretended to have 
discovered the language natural to the human 
race , and he had the impudence to afhrm 
that a perscn born deaf and dumb would arti- 
culate the characters at first sight He pro- 
fessed to beheve the doctiine of uansmigration 
of souls, the univeisul panacea, and the phi- 
loso; her’s stone, and his profusion led some 
to beheve that he could actually make gold 

IIe died in 1699, not at Cologne, as Moren 
asseits, but at Colln, on the Spree, one of the 
subuibs of Berlin, though some say his de- 
cease occuired m Switzerland. He published 
‘ Alphabcta ver naturahs Hebraic: brevissima 
dehneato, &c.”’ 1067, 12mo0, ‘ Sedar Olam , 
sive Ordo stculorum, histouica enarratio doc- 
trine,’’ 1093, 12mo, said to be one of the 
most strange, absurd, and impious books 
which has appeared since the invention of 
pnnting.— Buz. Uniw.  Stollie Introd. an Hist 

Lit. 

HFLSI (Bartuotomew Vanprr)a cele 
brated Dutch artist, was boin at Haerlem in 
1o1>. He became onc of the best portrait 
punters of his time, and was not without 
merit in hi tory and lindscape Ihis finest 
pe1formar ce isin the town hall of Amsterdam 
It represents a company of traincd bands of 
about thirty figures, at whole Jen th, and in 
the opinion of sir Joshua Reynolds 16 one of 
the first pictures of portraits in the world. [his 
artist died in 16070 —-Sar Jo Reynolds s Warks, 
voloan | Ar lenralle Tacs des Pernt. 

HI LVIIICS (Jousn Eripinicn) a phy- 
sician of a noble fimily in the principality of 
Anhalt. He was born about 162 >, and having 
obtained at an early age a reputation for me- 
dicine and surgery, settled an Holland about 
1619, and wis appointed first physician to the 
states vencral and to the prince of Oran ie 
Ths works ment very little attention, eahibiting, 
a pre iter devotion to the absurdities of iulchy 
mists, physio,nomists, and similar visionaries 
than to the advancement of science. — Le 
died an 1707.—Ihs son, Apritsx, born in 
3656, also a physician, visited Pars while a 
dysentery prevailed, and practised so success 
fully, that J ous \LV ordered him to publish 
the remedy which produced such salut wry 
eficcts, when he declared it to be ipecacuanha 
and received 1000 1 ours-d ors for the dis 
covery. He settled in Pams, where he was 
appointed physicain to the duke of Orleans 
Iie dicd in 1721, leaving behind him some 
medical treatises in uo great esteem.—Jonn 
CLavpe, son of the above, was born in 168>, 
audiose tobe a practitioncr of great eminence. 
He cured Toms AV of a dangerous disorder in 
his infancy, and became first physician to the 
queen, and counsellor of state. He was also 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, of the 
Royal Soucty of London, and of various con- 
tinental acadcmies. Ife was generally es- 
teemed, and very attentive to the poor. He 
shed 17th July, 172» Has works are—‘‘ Idee 
(énerale de |uconome Aimale,’’ 172%, 
BvoO, * Princyia Physico Medua, 2 vols. 
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8vo. He also pubhshed acveral valuable 
papers in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences.— Morert. Haller. Bibl. Med. 
HELVLILUS (Cratpe Apne in) the son 
of the preceding, and the most remarkable of 
this family, was born at Pams m 1715. le 
received the early part of his ¢ducation m his 
father’s house, and when he was of a proper 
age was sent to the college of Lous le Grand, 
where he attracted the attention of the famous 
father Poree, who paid a particulir attention 
to his education. By the progress which he 
made in science and literature, addcd to a 
ready wit and amiable manners, he became a 
favourite with the most distanguished hte rary 
characters of the porod, anil among others 
with Voltane and Montesquieu. Lhe cele- 
brated work of the latter, ‘* L’} spnt des 
T oix,”’ {cd Helvetius into the train of reasoning, 
which produced his own at one time scarcely 
less famous ‘De LI spit,’ in order to be 
at leisure to compose which production, he 
gave up his lucrative post of farmer general. 
It appeared 1n 1798, and wis condemned b 
the parhament of Pais, as dero latory to the 
nature of man, by confining his facultes to 
animil sensibility, and destroying the dis- 
tinctions between vice and virtue. [lis m- 
judicious proscription, as usual, tended to mve 
the condemned work addition al celebrity, both 
in and out of France, and 50 obnoxious did at 
rende? the author, that he was removed from 
his post of maitre dh tcl to the queen, and 
narrowly escaped prosecution. In order to 
withdraw himeclf for a tame from the resent- 
ment of his enemies, he visited Lnyland im 
17601, and the next year went to Prussia, 
where he wao honourably received by Fre- 
derick the Great. When he returned toa 
France, he led a retired and domestic life on 
jus estate at Vore, and beimg much attached 
to his wife and family, and fond of exercising 
the duties of a benevolent Iandlord, he cared 
but little for the vastus of Pans. Both on 
Ins estate and in the cayatal, indeed, his purse 
Was always open toindicent ment, an among 
othe rinstar cesof penerosity he allowed pensions 
to Marivaux and Saurn With cvery appearance 
of a robust constitution and a Jong life, he was 
carried off, to the great re viet of Ins fiends, 
at the age of fifty six, in December 1771. 
Phe only work published by M. Helvetius 
during his hfe time, was lus treatise “ De 
I, ksprit” already alluded to, in one volume 
4to, and three 12mo. It 1s divided into four 
essays, and its chicf general design is to 
prove, that all men well organised, have the 
natural power of acquimug the most exalted 
ideas, and that the different genius observable 
in them, depends on the various circumstances 
which surround them, and the diflerent edu- 
cations which they receive. [he principles 
mauntained in this work are farther extended 
ina ‘Treatise on Man, his Intellectual fa- 
culues, and Ins J ducation,” ym @ vols 4to, 
which, by the direction of the author, was not 
published until after his death, for whoh he 
assigns as a reason, the persecuuion that 1t 
would draw on lum. In both these produc- 
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tions, he hus displayed conmderable mgenuaty 
and taste , and paradoxical asis his main posi- 
tion, he shows an extenmve knowledge of 
human nature, and an exquisite power of ex- 
posing the foibles of mankind. The style 12 
often pompous and affected, and it 1s to be 
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Engiand, conferred on hima slr fs 
wig at length fixed his residence at Bayreuth 
in Lranconia, where he died 1n 1698, aged 
forty-four. He was a professor of the Her- 
mInctic art, and the author of a curious book, 
entitled ‘‘ Introitus in veram atque mauditam 
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regretted that he has introduced notions in| Physicam,” and another on the philosopher's 


relation to the foundations of morality which 
are of anature to mislead superficial thinkers. 
In 1772 appeared his poem “ On Happiness,” 
written early in life, and which, although 
shown to and praised by Voltaire, bad not 
been before published. It contains some finc 
verses, but 1n style 1s often stuff and affec ted.— 
Nouv. Diot. Hist. Monthly Reveu, 1799. 
La Harpe» I yceum, 

HELVICUS (Cunistorpnrr) a German 
divine, distinguished as a chronologer. He 
was a native of the country of Hesse, and 
after having studied at Marpurg, he was cm- 
ploycd to teach Greck aud Hebrew at the col 
lege of Gicosen. In 1610 he wis made pro 
fessor of theology in the s1me scminary, where 
he continued to tcach with creat reputation ull 
his death in 1617. Efelvicus was eminent for 
Jas skill an Roabinmecal literature, and was 


profoundly acquunted with the sacnce of ' 
‘land, \ orkshire 


ammar, on which he published sc seral works, 
Fhe System of Chronology, in Latin, has been 
repeatedly printed, ands sull uscful, though 
the author has in the carher ales becn misled 
by the forgezics of Annius of Viterbo. — Morere. 
Bayle. 

HELLWIG (Groror Avoriw) a Prussian 
botanist and mincralogist. Tle was born an 
1606, and studied theology at Womugosberg 
and Jena, applying jus leisure to researches 
into natural history Aftcr having travelled 
wn Germany and Italy, he commenced giving 
pubhe lectures at Jena, which were extremely 
wollicceavcd This undertaking, however, he 
was obhiyed to relinquish, in order to assist bis 
father as minister of Anserbury in Prussia, on 
whose death im 170) he succeeded to the 
office, Ile became afterwards provost and 
arch pnest, and finished us Jong life the ord 
of January, 1748. IJfeIwi, formed several 
curious herbals, one of which 1s preserved in 
the 1oyal Library at Dresden. Among his 
published works are—‘‘ Lithograplhia Anger- 
burgica,’’ Kocmysb. 1717—1720, 2 vols. 4to, 
contampg observations ou fossils, natur idly 
marked with alphabetical characters. He wis 
also the author of scveral other productions on 
hithology and botany —Gronoia Bul. Regn. 
Anim.et Lap. Boog Una. 

HELLWIG (Tous O110) a native of Thu- 
mingia, Who studied medicine at Jena, Basil, 
&c. and took the devree of doctor at Erfurt in 
16075. He residtcd some time at Amsterdam, 
and then embuked for Batavia, where he 
practised medicine, and employed himself an 
the collection of natural cumosities. Return- 
ing to Lurope, he waited Italy, Portugal, 
France, Holland, Fnyland, and Denmark , 
wath the languazes of almost all which coun 
tries he was acquainted. Lhe elector palatine 
made him Jus counsellor, first physician, and 
professor at Heidelburg , and Charles UI, of 


stone.— Bug. Unit. 

HLLY OL (Peter) a French recollet friar, 
or of the third order of St Francis, eminent as 
an ecclesiastical historian. He was of Lnghsh 
descent, but was born at Pans in 1000. He 
entered the convent of Picpus in 168>, when, 
according to custom, he changed }15 name, 
taking that of father Mippolytus Ihe great 
literary Jabour of Ins life was the collection of 
matcnals for a ‘ Uaistory of the Wonastuc 
QOiders, Rehgious and Military, and of the 
Secular Con regations of both Sexes” Ie 
began publishing this work in fto in 1714, 
and dicd in 4716, when the fifth volume was 
in the press, it was completed 1n 8 volumes, 
and 18 valuable for the extent and accuracy of 
the information it affords.—<Ad/ ins G. Biog. 
Nout Dict. Hist. 

HLVMUVMINGLORD (Warttir pr) a regu- 
Jar canon of Gisborough abbcy, near Cleve- 
He flournshe 1 am the four- 
teeuth ccntury, dunng the reagn of J dward LL. 
He compiled a history, commencin, fiom the 
Norman conqucst, and continucd to the reign 
of Tdward 11, which is written with much 
care and €xictness, and in a very tolerable 
style for the tame. He dicd at Gisborough 
in io47. Hearne publsbed an ¢ lition of the 
chronicle of Hemmmangford in 2 vols. 8vo, Or- 
ford, 1701, which 1s now cstcemed one of the 
most valuable of his Tibours — Gule Vetert 
Sertp Nach toons Elise Taubvary 

HLVSKiR or WE LVSBKIRN CWariis) 
an emincnt Dutch painter, was the son of a 
persint, and bora at a villije of Chat mime in 
Holland in 1198.) Tle was a disciple and 
imitator of Schorel, wd visited Rome, 
Where be a¢mained for threc yours, and then 
returncd to his nitase country ant Jived at 
TTicilem for the remainder of Ins days Wost 
of his works are engraved , and \ asi relates 
that Michael (ngclo was so pleised with one 
of his prints, thit he had a mind to colour it. 
Fusch thinks that he mvented with more 
fertuity than taste or propuety, that he 
rathc: grouped than composed, and was unac- 
quunted with the clnaroscuro, He died in 
1074. Pelhington. Strutt. 

HUEMSKIRWK (Ecnerr) another pannter, 
probably of the same family as the preceding, 
was born at Hactlem in 1643. In Ins own 
tame his compositions were much esteemed 
for whimsical imagination and coarse humour, 
His dehght was in painting finciful, wild, and 
uncommon scenes, such as the nocturnal in- 
tercourse of witches, devils, spec tres, enchant- 
ments, temptations of St Anthony, &c , all of 
which he wrought with great freedom of touch 
and intelhgence of drawing Has colounng was 
also in general rch and ase ble. He quitted 
his own country to settle 1n London, where he 
died in 1704 It was his custom to paint his 
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own portrait in his burlesques, which was_ 
by no means one of the most engaging kind. 


—There was an ther Ecsaenr Hemsxirk, 
called, by way of distinction, the old, who 
painted sub,e s of the same kind with a 
more orderly imagination.—Walpole’s Anec. 
Prikington. 

HLMSTERHUYS (Trserivs) m Latin 
Hemsterhusius, a German critic and philoso- 
pher, the son of a physician of Groningen, 
where he was born in February 1685 About 
the close of the century he 1emoved from his 
native place, where he had received the rudi 
ments of his educition, to Leyden, for the 
purpose of completing it, and made so rapid a 
prozress there 1n classical and mathematical 
learning, that before he hid attained his 
twentieth year, he was elected to fill the pro 
f.ssor’s chair in philosophy and mathematics 
at Amsterdam ‘The death of Lambert Bos in 
Vanuary 1717, making a vacancy in the Greek 
professorship at Franeher, [lemsterhuys was 
induced to resign his situation, in order to 
succeed him, and there he remained during a 
period of twenty three years, enjoying a great 
reputation both for talent and erudition, In 
1740 he azam removed to Leyden, upon an 
invitation from the university, having been 
elected to the joint professorships of history 
and Greek. ‘The students of ancient literature 
are indebted to him for much valuable inform 
ation and acute illustration, especially in the 
editions which he published of the three last 
books of the ‘‘ Onomasticon ’ of Juhhus Pollux, 
printed in 1706, the ‘* Immon” and ‘ Dia- 
lojues” of Tucian, 1708, a3 well as part ofan 
edition of the sime author m four sols 4to 
He also pubhished annotations on the Plutus 
of Aristophanes, 1744, and on the works of 
Xenophon of Iphesus together with two vo 
lumes of philosophical treatises, and somc 
misce ll neous essays and orations, IJhere are 
hkewise Ietters from him to J. Matt. Gesner 
and others, and he gave considciable aid to 
I, St Bernard, m publishing the ‘ Fclol1 
Thome Mogistn,” at Leyden, in i797. Has 
death took place at Leyden in Apiil 1766 — 
Llege by Rhunkenwus 

HLMsIERHUYS (Francis) a Dutch 
philosopher, who passed a great part of his 
life at the Hague, where he enjoyed a post in 
the state, which afforded him a moderate 1n- 
come, and left him leisure for meditation and 
study. He employed himself in the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts, ancient hterature, and 
Ree nys and passed through hfe undisturbed 
y passion or intrigue, and much esteemed by 
the fnends with whom he associated, for the 
simplicity of lis manners and the charms of 
his conversation. He died unmarmied, at the 
Hague, in June 1790, having long filled the 
etation of first clurk in the secretary’s office 
of the council of state. The following are the 
Gtles of his works—‘ Lettie sur la Sculpture,” 
1769, 4to, “ Lettre sur les Desirs,” 1770, 
** Lettre sur | Homme et ses Rapports,” 1773, 
“‘Sophyle oula binlosophie,” 1778 , ‘* Anstee 
oude la Divimtée,” 1779, “ Alexis, ou de 
1 Age d’Or,” 1787, “ Sumon, ou des Facultés 
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de l’'Ame,”’ published after the death of the 
author, These pieces were collected and 
printed at Pans in 1799, 2 vols 8vo. and 
again in 1809. Hemsterhuys was well ac- 
quainted with astronomy, optics and mathe- 
matics , he was a good designer, and he pos- 
sessed a valuable collection of engraved geme, 
pieces of sculpture, &c.—Buwg. Unn. 

HENAULI (Cuanrtrs Joun Frawners) 
usually termed the president Henault, an emi- 
nent French histonan, and writer on pohte 
literature. Ife was the son of a farmer general, 
and was born at Paris in 168) He first 
adoptcd the ecclesiastical profession, and 
entered among the fatheis of the Oratory , but 
he guitted that souety for the long robe, and 
obtained the posts of president of the chamber 
of inquests, and superintendant of the finances 
of the queens household He produced a 
poem, which 1n 1707 obtained 1 prize from the 
Krench academy. In 171> lis tiagedy of 
** Corneha”’ was brou_ht on the stage, wherc, 
however, 1t was not well recerxved In 1793 
he was admitted into the Ficnch academy , 
and he also became a member of the academy 
of Insciiptions and Belles | ettres, and of other 
literary associations = Ile w 15 intimately con- 
nected with midame du Deftind, and from 
his rank as well as his talents, he held a dis- 
tinguished station among the Parisian lite rats. 
his ** Abrege Chronolojique de | ilistoire de 
France,’ eahibiuny a tabular view of French 
history has been trinslated into several lan- 
guigces and heen repe vtedly amitated. He 
wisalso the author of comedics poems, aca- 
demical discourses, &o Te died in 1770. In 
the following year was published, posthu- 
mously, his ‘** Histoire Critique de I} tablis- 
sement des | rang ais dans Ics G wales,’ 2 vols. 
810, and in 1800 appeared ‘* Les GCuvres 
incdites de Pres Henault’ 8yv0.—Bug. Univ. 
Newt Dict List. 

HJ NAUiL or HENAUL (Jonn pv’) a 
French poet of the acventeenth century. He 
was the son of a bakcr at Paris, and havin 
travelled when young in the Netherlands jad 
in Inglind, he obtained on his return to 
Trance, the pationaze of the mimstcr | oucquet. 
On his disyrace, he wrote a sitirical sonnet 
on the rival statesmin Colbcrt, which he 
afterwards endeavoured in vin to suppress. 
tic wasa kind of speculative hbertine, and 
from congeniality of scutiment he had trans- 
lated a part of the philosophical poem of 
Lucreuus, but alarmed at the approach of 
death, he was persuaded by his confessor to 
commut the manuscript to the flames, a cir- 
cumstance which 1s characteristically lamented 
by Voltaire. He died in 1682. His works 
consist of miscellaneous poems, published 
together 1n 1670 —<Suecle de Lows XIV. 
Atkin’s G. Bug 

{ti NDERSON (Joun)a celebrated actor, 
was born in London in 1747. Ife was appren- 
taced to asilversmith, but on the death of his 
muster he had recourse tothe stage and after 
acquiring considerable celebrity at Bath, came 
out m the character of Shylock, at the theatre 
in the Haymarket. He was next en,aged at 
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-lane theatre, where hs acquired great 
celebrity in Shakspeare’s characters, especially 
those of Hamlet and Falstaff, in the latter of 
which he 1s said to have never been equalled 
He was suddenly carned off by a brain fever in 
1785, m the pmme of hfe.—Life by Ireland 
There was also another Jonn HrnpFrrson a 
young man remarkable for the precocity of his 
genius, a native of Balgarance, Ireland, where 
he was born in 1757. He was educated by 
his father, a methodist preachcr ina metho 
distic seminary at Kingswood and obtaining 
the notwe of Dr Tucker dean of Glouccster 
was sent by that divine to Pembroke college 
Oxford where he wis visited by Dr John 
son and othereminent men — Hs Jearring was 
universal but he apphed chicfly to alchymy 
and metaphysics His manners were lnghly 
eccentric and he fell an early victim to in 
temperance in 1788 Some of his poems and 
essays have been printed—T wop Mr, 

HEIENKFI (Joachim Fri pi rick) a Dutch 
surgeon who studicd at Berlin and entered 
into the Prussian army He was noticed by 
Frederick Wilhim I who gave hima pension 
and sent him to Pins for improvement On 
his return after two years absence he ws 
made principal surgeon of a regiment of ,uards 
He gave publu lectures on surgery at Berlin 
but never having graduated at a German uni 
versity, he expemenced much opposition In 
1744 he received the degree of MD at I rank 
forton the Oder after sustaming athesis De 
Cataracta crystallina vera After having 
served two campaigns in Silesia he de voted 
himself wholly to giving lectures and pro 
fessional practice at Berlin, and many shilful 
surgeons studied under him) He died July 1st, 
1779 = His works which relate to surgery 
and midwifcry contrnbuted much to the 1m 

rovement of those branches of the profession 
in Prussia —Br 2 Cone 

HINKEE or HINCKITET (Joun Fri 
bEnIcK) a s8kilfil Saxon chemist and mine 
ralogist born at Freiberg mn 1679 = Ile studicd 
medicine and practised it for some time but 
at Jength relinquished the pursuit to devote 
himself wholly to his more favourite studies 
Augnstus I] of Poland appointed him coun 
sellor of mines in which office he made himself 
useful to his country in various respects lo 
his improvements in chemical processes the 
manufactory of porcelain at Meissen, owes 
much of the excellence which has distinguished 
it for more than halfacentury 1 Ins labonous 
chemist diced January 26th 1744, caving a 
mich collection of fossils and minerals which 
was removed to Pctersburgh He was the 
author of scveral works valuable at the time 
they were published of which the best known 
is his ‘* Pyitoloma or Natural History of 
Pyntes,’ of which there are French and Lng 
lish translations —1d 

HkFNLFY (Joun) an Fnghsh clergyman, 
possessed of considerable talents but princi 
pally distinguished for the irregulanty of bis 
conduct, and commonly known towards the 
middle of the last ce vtury by the title of Oratur 
Heuley. He was the eon of a clergyman, and 
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was born at Melton Mowbray, 1n Leiccster-~ 
shire, in 1692. He was regularly educated at 
St John s college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of MA and afterwards entered into 
holy orders, While at the umversity he sent 
a letter to the Spectator, mgned Peter de Quir, 
[see No 396,} which displays much of that 
quaint humour for which he was subse juently 
noted After having for some time conducted 
afree schoolat the plaice of his birth and held 
acuracy he grew trred of his seclu ied situ- 
ation and went to London in search of an 
ampler field for Ins abilities, He was first 
engiped as a preacher at an eyiscopil chapel 
but being disappointed in an attempt to ol tain 
the lecturcship and dissaustied with jis y rcs 
pects of church preferment he rcsigned his 
appointments and commenced public orator 
Having opened a chapel in the neigh! ourhood 
of Newport market he gave lectu1es on th €0- 
logical topics on Sundays, and other subjects 
on Wednesdiys every week Ile struck 
mcdals for admission tickets with a msimy star 
for the device, and the motto Ad Summum 
and below Invemam Viim ant ficiam 
Novclty procured him 1 multitude of he irers , 
but he was too imprudent to gam any per 
manent advantage from his pr jcct Miter 
hiving served as a butt for the satimcail wits 
poets and punters of his time he 1emoved his 
oratory to Clare market and sunk into com 
parative obscunty and contempt previ usly to 
his death in 1796 = He published a pezio licaa 
paper called ‘* The Hyp Doctor besides 
gome poems and translations of Pliny » epis 
tles and works by Montfaucon Vertot &c — 
Neulelss Anec of Hogarth Atkin ysGen Bog 
HENI + Y (Samuet )a divine of the church 
of Kngland who held the professorship of 
moral plitosophy, in the colle,e of Walliams 
burgh in Virginia before the sc} ariti n of the 


LU mited States from Great Britam lea ing 
America, he became curate of Northaw Mad 
dicsex and usher of Harrow school and he 


afterw ards obtained the rectory of Ren Hesham 
in Suffolk In 180) he was placcd at the 
head of the Fast India college at Hertford, 
when he procured the diploma of DD His 
death occurred at Rendlesham in 1813 He 
published a ‘ Dissertation on the controverted 
Passages in St Peter and se Jude concerning 
the Angels that sinned and kept not their first 
estate 1778 Observations on the subject 
of the Tourth Fclogue, the Allegory in the 
{third Geor,ic and the primary design of the 
Aneid of Virgil with Remarks on some Coms 
of the Jews 1788 8.0, and an F ssay 
towards a new I dition of the FTleyes of 
libullus with a translition and notes  8vo. 
He was alsoa FAS and published some papers 
in the Archaologia —Gcrt Mag 

HENLEY ( Awruosy) an mgenious wnter, 
contemporary with Steele and Addison. He 
was born at the Grange, in Hampshire, the 
seat of Ins father sir Robert Henley, and 
received Ins education it the univeraty of 
Oxford, where he distingmshed himself by hua 
classical acquirements Jn 1698 he was chosen 
MP. for Andover , and he afterwiurds had 1 
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seat for Weymouth. He oeionged to the 
whig party , but obtamed more eminence for 
tus hterarv talents than as a politician. He 
died in 1711. Besides some poetical pieces, 
he wrote pipers inthe ‘ Tatler,” and im the 
‘« Medley. ’—Roserr Henity, lus second 
gon, was educated a» a lawyer, and arrived at 
the rank of Lord Chancellor. He was created 
Earl of Northington , and died in 1772— Bug. 
Peerage. Chalmers’s Bug. D. 

HENNAO (GasrieL pF) a voluminous 
Spanish author, was born in 1611. He entered 
at the age of fifteen into the order of jesuits at 
Salamanca , and spent the greater part of his 
life in that university. He died in 1704, at 
the preat age of ninety three. His works con 
sist of eleven folho volumes in Latin, nine 
of which are controversies, theologiciul and 
philosophical , the remaining two, entitled 
«« Biscaya Illustrata, contain much ite 
resting matter relating to the history and 
antiquities of Bisuay —Morert. 

HENNEPIN (Lrwis) a French recollet 
fnar, famous as a missionary and a traveller in 
North America Tle was born in }landers 
about 1640 His inchnation for travelling led 
him to Italy , and he was afterwaids preacher 
at Hall, 1m Hainault. He then went intoa 
convent, and being sent by his superiors to 
Calais and Junkirk, the stories he heard from 
the sailors inspired him with a desire to visit 
distantcountnes At length he embarked for 
Cana la, and arnved at Quebec in 1675. Be- 
tween that period and 1082 he explored the 
reyions now called JT ousiana, and return- 
ing to Turope published an account of his 
researches entitled ‘‘ Description de la Low 
siane nouvellement découverte au sud ouest 
de la Nouvelle Fiance, avec la Carte du pays, 
les maurs et la maniere de vivre des Sau 
vages,’ Pars, 16083, 12mo. Ile afterwards 
produced other works, contaiming fuller de 
ecriptions of the result of hisobscrvations Te 
was appomted guardian of the convent of 
Renty, wn Artois , and refusing to return to 
Amenica, after some disputes he was permitted 
by his superiors to retire into Holland in 1697, 
where he found protectors at the court of 
Wilham IIT. Lhough he adopted the secular 
habit among the Dutch, 1t does not appear 
that he relinquished lus religion or his pro 
fession, as he always added to bis signature 
the title of mismonary recollet, and apostolic 
notary — Bug. Uni. 

Hil NNIGLS (Henry pr) a celeorated 
German lawyer and politiaian of the seven 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He was a 
Native of Weissemburg, mm lrancoma, and 
atndied jurisprudence in the umiversities of 
Jena and Altorf Not being of a noble family 
he was unable to obtain any diplomatic em 
Ployment, though distinguished for his know 
ledge. He published a work on the power 
of the emperor in ecclesiastical affairs, 1m 
the hope of getting an office m the impenal 


cabinet at Vienna, but he was disappointed. 


8 observations on Grotius, which appeared 
in 1675, attracted the notice, at length, of the 
minister of the elector of Brandeuburg, through 
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whose patronage he was, in 1678, appointe 
private secretary to the elector. Ihe following 
year he replaced the Prussian secretary of 
legation at Ratisbon. Lhe elector, becoming 
king of Prussia, conferred on Henniges letters 
of nobility , and in 1711 he was sent as se- 
cond ambassador of Prussia to the congress of 
Frankfort, where Charles VI was elected em 
peror of Germany. He was however present 
at only one sitting, as he died August 20th, 
1711. He pubhshed several tracts, and left 
in MS. m 17 vols. a history of the Diet of the 
Empire, with an index and documents, } re 
served in the royal archives at Berlin — 
Bug Univ. 

HI NNIKFER (sur Freprricn) an Engtish 
baronet, descended of the noble family of 
that name. JHle was the eldest son of the 
hon. heutenant general sir Brydges Irecothic 
Henuker, of Newton hall, Essex, and was 
born Nov. 1,1793. He received his education 
at kton, whence he removed to St John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, and succeeded his father in 
his title and estates in 1816. A strong dis- 
position towards hterary and antiquanan re- 
search induced him on quitting the university 
to commence his travels throu,h France, Italy, 
Fyypt, Nubia, and Palestine, from which latter 
country, after narrowly escaping with life trom 
the hands of a wandering banditts who wounded 
and left him for dead between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, be returned through Greece, Turkey 
and Germany. Of this journey he published 
m 1822 a very amusing journal, ents tel 
‘< Notes during a Visit to lyypt Jerusate n 
&c.’ Sur krederch died at Ins chambers 10 
the Albany, after a short but excruciating 
illness of fourteen days, August 6, 182~ — 
Gent Mag 

WIEN NINGFS (Jerome) a learned Saxon 
genealogist who was a native of Lunenburg. 
Hle studied under Melancthon, and after 
finishing his education returned home, ex- 
pecting to obtain a situation as amunister. f1¢ 
apphed with much zeal to historical and anti- 
quarian researches, and produced as the resuls 
of his studies ‘ Genealo,it 7 amibarum 
Saxonmwarum,” Hamburg, 10)6 folio. He 
did in 1997. After his deccase appeared an 
immense compilation, entitld ‘* [heatrum 
Gencalogicum, omnium A titum et Monarch 
arum Famuilias complectens ’ Magdeb. 4 vols 
foho — Lhe hist work 13 the more accurate and 
valuable —Momer:  Brog. Univ. 

Hi} NNOX!T R CGoun) bishop of Lisieux, 
was born at St Quintin, in Picardy, in 1497. 
In the reign of Charles 1X, when the royal 
lieutenant of the province communicated to 
him the order to massacre all the protestants 
in the diocese of Lisieux, he nobly signed a 
formal and official opposition to it, for which 
humane and courageous act thc court ven 
tured neither to censure nor persecute him. He 
died in 1577, umiversally respected, having 
effected more in favour of the church of Rome 
by his mildnese, than any of the bi, ots by ther 
fury —Nour. Dict Hist. 

HENRY I, king of Ingland, surnamed 
Beavuciire, youngest son of Walbam the 
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Conqueror, was born 1068. His father, at his 
death, left him no dominions, and in conse- 
quence of disputes with Ins brothers, he was 
for some time in a state of great depression. He 
appears, however, to have been reconciled to 
tlham Rufus, as he was hunting with that 
prince in the New Forest, when he received 
his mortal wound, in 1100. Henry instantly 
rode to London, and by securing the royal 
treasure, and gaining ovcra party of the nobles 
and prelates, eaeel himself to be proclaimed 
king, tu the prejudice of his brother Robert, 
then absent on the ( rusadcs, who was thus a 
second time defrauded of hig meht of seniority. 
To reconule the people to Ins usurpation, 
Henry issued a charter eont uning great con 
cessions to public liberty, but which scems to 
have operated httle m modification of his own 
government. He also performed another po- 
pular act by recalling Nees archbishop of 
Canterbury, the authomty of which prelate 
was necessary to Jus projects of conciliating 
his English subjects by marryng Matida, 
daughter of Malcolm ILI, king of Scotland, by 


his qaeen, a sister to Ldgar Athehng Is 
union accordingly took place, and much 
strenethened his party, when his brother 


!anded an army in 1101, with a view of assert 
ng his claim to the crown = Actual hostilities 
sere however prevented by the interference of 
anselm, who induced Robert to accept a 
pension, and it was agrecd that the brothers 
should mutually succeed to each other’s dom1- 
mona, in the event of death without issue. | his 
treaty did not prevent Henry from invading 
Normandy a short time after, andin 1106 he 
took Robert prisener, and reduced the whoe 
dutchy. He also became master of the persons 
of Walham, son ot Robert, whom he kept in 
custody in Normandy,and of kdgar Atheling, 
who, protected by the insigmificance of his cha- 
racter, was allowed to reside 10 privacy in 
England on a pension. With a ngour most 
unnatural and unfraternal, he confined Robert 
for the remainder of Ins hfe (twenty eizht 
years) in Cardiff castle, where he ended his 
days. Ilenry, hke most of the other sovcrei,ns 
of Turope, had a contest with the papal court 
on the subject of investitures, that ended in 
a compromisc, by which he merely retained the 
right of temporal homage. Hus usurpation of 
Normandy, involved him in contmual war, 
which was vcry oppressive to his English sub 
jects, but although Walham, son of Robert, 
escaped out of custody and was assisted by 
the king of France, Henry maintained posses 
sion of the dutchy His pubhc prosperity 
was, however, counterbalanced by several 
domestic misfortunes. One of these was the 
loas at sea of bis only son Walham, then nsing 
to manhood, who was drowned in 1120, in 
returning from Normandy, together with lis 
matural sister, whose cnes recalled him to the 
sinking ship, after he had got clear from it in 
the long boat. Henry was never seen to smile 
afterwards. He had betrothed his only daugh- 
ter Matilda to the emperor Henry V, and 
when she became a widow, marned her a 
second time to Geoffry Plantagenet, son of 
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the count of Anjou. He himself also married 
a second wife, Adelaide, daughter of the duke 
of Lorraine, by whom he had no issue. Henry 
reigned with yreat vigour and prudence, and 
although ke firmly maintained his authonty, 
would often redress gnevances, of which he 
gave an instance by punishing with great seve 
rity an abuse of the claim of purveyance. He 
died in Normandy of a su’ ten illness, occa 
sioned by the eating of lampreys, in the sixty~ 
seventh year of his age, and thirty-sixth of his 
reign. Henry was a prince of great accom- 
phshments, both of mind and person, and his 
ready elocution, and proficiency in the literature 
of the period, obtained him his surname. IIe 
was much attached to women, and possessed 
al] the Norman passion for the chace, which 
produced so many ngorous game laws. In 
other respects the severity with which he 
punished dehnquency, was probably serviceable 
to a country im the then rude state of England 
—Humes Host of Pug. 

HENRY HI, king of England, the nrst of 
the hme of the P1rantTaGEvFrTs, was born in 
Normandy in 1132, being the son of Geoffry, 
count of Anjou, and the empress Matilda, 
daughter of Henry 1. He early displayed an 
clevated character and was invested with the 
dutchy of Normandy, by the consent of his 
mother at the age of sixteen. Lhe year fol- 
lowing he succeeded his father in the posse ssion 
of Anjou and Maine, and by a politic, but not 
very scrupulous marriage with Eleanor af 
Guienne, just divorced from Lows VII, kin 
of France, on a suspicion of infidelity, cues 
that provinc ewith Poictou to his other dominions, 
Rendered thus potent, he determined to pursue 
his claim to the crown of I ngland against the 
usurpation of Stephen. It 18 the province of 
history to narrate the events of his expedition 
for that purpose, which ended ina compromise, 
that Stephen should retam the crown during his 
life and Henry succeed at his death, an event 
which soon after took place in 1194 ‘The 
commencement of lus reign was maihed by the 
dismiseal of the foreign mercenaries and al- 
though involved with his brother Geedtry, who 
attempted to scize Anjou and Maine, and ma 
temporary dispute with Trance, he reigned 
prosperously unul he became involved in his 
memorable contest with Lhomas a Becket. 
Laudably anxious to repress the usurpation of 
the clergy, which, although at the penod in 
question inimical to civil authority every where, 
was in no country more intolerable than in 
Ingland, Henry, in 1164, summoned a gene- 
ral council of nobility and prelates at Clarendon, 
which assembly passed the famous constitutions 
named from that place. ‘Lhe object of these 
articles, sixteen in number, was to control the 
assumed authority of the clergy, and to render 
them amenable in all civil matters to the ordi- 
nary courts of justice. By framuny such laws, 
in a national council, the superiority of the 
legislature over papal and ecclesiastical synods 
was also fully established. ‘lhe consequences 
of the reluctant subscmption of Becket to these 
articles in the first instance, and subsequent 
retractation on the disapprobation of the Pope, 
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have been already related in the hfe of the 
archbishop (see Becnet.) A prince of less 
power and policy than Henry might have 
yielded to the storm which followed the un- 
toward death of that haughty prelate , but al- 
though sufficiently submissive in the way of 
penance and expiation, he only gave up the 
article in the constitutions of Clarendon which 
forbade appeals to the court of Rome im eccle- 
siastical cases, and even in that case reserved 
to himself the nght of exacting sufficient secu 

rity from all clergy who should leave the country 
in prosecution of such appeals. Hefore this 
matter was terminated, Henry, 1n 1172, armed 
with a bull of Pope Adrian, whose authority to 
give away kingdoms 1n this instance he did not 
dispute, undertook an expedition into Ircland, 
a great part of which country, owing to the 
internal disputes of its native clieftains, had 
been 1educed by some private adventurers, 
conducted by Richard Strongbow, earl of 
Strigul. The king found httle more to do than 
make a progiess through the island, to receive 
the submission of the Imsh princes, and having 
left earl Richard in the post of seneschal of 
Ireland, he returned to I ngland, proceedings 
s0 important to the future destumnies of both 
countries having occupied only a few months. 
A numerous progeny of sons seldom failed in 
these unsettled times to produce domestic strife 
an royal famihes and attempts against the 
authority of the common parent, an unnatura! 

species of affliction which Henry was doomed 

to undergo with unusual bitterness. Being 

an indulgent father, he had assigned to each of 

his four sons a provision out of his extensive 

territories. | he eldest son, Henry, was not only 

declared heir to Lngland, Normandy, Anjou, 

Maine and louraine, but actually crowned in 

his father’s life time. On paying a visit to the 
court of his father-in-law, Louis, the prince was 
induced by the French monarch to demand of 
his father the immediate resignation, cither of 
the kingdom of Lngland or of the dukedom of 
Normandy. IUhis extraordinary request being 
refused, he withdrew from his father’s court, 
and was openly supported m has claim by Louis. 
Henry’s vanous gallantnes exemphfied im the 
popular, and not altogether unfounded legend 
of fair Rosamond, or Rosamond Clhiftord, also 
embroiled him wath lis queen Lleanor, who 
syirited her other sons, Richard and Geoffry, 
to make similar claims, and imitate the example 
of their elder brother, Many potent barons 
and nobles in the respective provinces were thus 
withdrawn from their allegiance, and Louis, 
king of France, Wilham king of Scotland, and 
other powers, lent spint to the confederacy 

A general invasion of Henry’s domimions was 
in this way concerted, and it began m 1173, 
by an attack on the frontiers of Normandy, 

where he opposed the storm with vigour. 
In the mean time the flame had broken out 
England, which was overrun with malcontents, 
while the king of Scots made an incursion into 
the North. Henry m consequence hastened 
home and to concbhate the clergy having 
Passed a day and night of penance at the tomb 
of Beck 


et, his absolution was followed by the 
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news of a complete victory gained by his giine- 
ral, the justiciary Glanville, over the Scots, in 
which their kmg was made prisoner. ‘Lhe 
spint of the English malcontents bemg thus 
broken, they rapidly submitted, and llenry, 
returning to Normandy entered into an ac- 
commodation with his sons on less favomable 
terms than they had previously rejected , nog 
did the king of Scotland gaim his hberty, but 
by stipulating to do homage, and yield up some 
fortresses. ihe piuse obtained by these exer- 
tions of vigour and ability, Henry employed in 
regulations and improvements, which equally 
manifest his capacity and love of justice. He 
checked the prevailing hcentiousness by severe 
laws, partitioned Fngland imto four judiciary 
districts, and appointed itinerant justices to 
make regular excursions through them. He 
revived trial by juries, discouraged that by 
combat, and demolished all the newly-erected 
castles, as shelters of violence and anarchy. 
‘The turbulence of his sons still disqueted him, 
but Henry the eldest, who had engaged ina 
new conspiracy, was cut off by a fever 0 1183, 
after expressing great contrition for his disobe- 
dience , and two years after, the death of the 
»qually restless Geoftry also released the king 
1om newly meditated hostalues. Philip Au- 
gustus, then become king of Fiance, however 
continued to foment the differences between 
Henry and lis sons, and Richard was again 
rompted to rebel. A war betwecn the two 
1owns followed, the event of which was 80 
unfivourable to Henry, that he was at length 
obliged to agree that Richard should re- 
ceive an oath of feahy from all his subjccts, 
and marry Alice, sister of the Tiemch king, 
for whom Henry himself, under whose care she 
had long resided, 18 charged, and not with- 
out grounds, of having indulged an unbecoming, 
if not a criminal passion. He also stipulated to 
pay a sum of money to the French king, and 
to grant a pardon to all Richard’s adherents. 
lhe mortification of Henry, at these humiliat- 
ing terms, was aggravated to despair, when he 
saw the name of Ins favounite son John head 
the list of dehnquents, whom he was required 
to pardon, and cursing the diy of his birth, he 
pronounced a malcdiction upon Ins undutiful 
sons, which he could never be persuaded to 
retract. Jhe anguish of his mind threw him 
into a low fever, winch put an end to his Ife, 
at the cistle of Chinon, near Saumur, in the 
fifty cighth year of his age, and thirty fifth of 
his reign. Henry lf ranks among the greatest 
kings of England, not only mm extent of domi- 
nion, but in all the qualities winch give lustre 
to authonty , being equally fitted for the active 
scenes of public hfe, and for cultivated Icisure 
He was manly in person, gifted with ready 
clocation, and possessed warm affections, 
which seemed hittle to deserve the ingratitude 
he encountered. His wisdom and love of 
justice were acknowledged by foreign poten- 
tates, who made lum arbiter of their difft ences, 
and regarded him as the first prince of the age. 
Ambition was his ruling passion and he was 
enabled by circumstances to indulge 1t 7h 
less violence to equity than 1» usual among 
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ambitious rulers, but the extent of lis continental 
dominions, under a system so artificial and 
fantastac as the feudal one, was the obvious 
cause of his principal disquietude and misfor- 
tunes.—J]Iume’s Hist. of Eng. Lyttelton’s Hist. 
of Henry II. 

HENRY III, king of England, surnamed of 
Winchester, son of John, was born in 1207, 
and succeeded his father 1216. At the time 
of his accession, the country was 1n a state of 
Jamentable distraction. The dauphin of 
Trance, Lewis, at the head of a foreign army, 
supported by a faction of Loglish nobles, dis 
gusted with the couduct and tyranny of Joln,had 
assumed the reins of government, but being 
justly suspected of atbitrary imtentions, was 
becaine odious to the body of the people. Lhe 
cause of the young king, then only nine years 
of a,e, was espoused by the earl of Pembroke 
whose prudent government as regent ina short 
time compelled | ouis to sue for peace, and quit 
the country. [he de ith of Pembroke imvolved 
the country in new disorders, owing to the 
renewcd turbulence of the barons, but in the 
mcan time Magna Charta was ay unconfirmed, 
and parhament began to consider: it as the 
fundamental Jaw of the nation, and its observ 
ance asthe condition of their grants As Wenry 
approached to m inhood, be displayed a cha 
racter Wholly unfit for his station and although 
lus reiagn affords many important domestic 
events, in a biographical point of view, 1t 15 
extreincly uninteresting One of his first false, 
ate ps was to discard his most faithful and able | 
minister Wubcit de Burgh, and give his entire | 
confidence to rapacious and unprincpled fo- 
reigners, an €vil which was farther auzmented 
by his mainmage in 1230, with Eicanor of 
Provence. Many oppressive gnevances were 
the consequcnce, ana his foohsh acce ptance of 
the crown of Sicily offered him by the Pope, 
ynvolvcd him in vast debts, which pa hamcent 
very properly refused to discharge im his 
necessity he had 1¢course to eaactions, which 
increased the national discontent, and finally 
gave it to his brother in law, the ambitious 
Simon de Montfort, earl of I cacester, to mahe a 
total chan,e in the constitution, an Ade prave hain 
of royal authority. In 1198, conspning with 
the principal barons, that carl appeared wath 
them in arms at a parlzament holdcn at Oxford 
and obhged the hing to s12n a body of resolu- 
tions, which threw all the leJislature and 
exccutive power into the bands of an arsto 
cracy of twenty four barons, assisted by a 
lowcr house, consisung of four knights chosen 
from erch county — Lhe aristocracy, as usual, 
soon displayed a sant which umted both king 
aud people against them, and the former was 
absolved by the Pope from his oath to observe 
the provinons of Oaford By the aid of lis 
able and spirited son Ldward, Ilenry was 

radually restored to authornty, on which, 
ee calling in Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
wnvolved the Aingdom in a civil war. IJhe 
power of the barons was by this means par- 
tially restored, but great divisions prevailing, 
both parties agreed to abide by the award of 
Louis 1X, hing of Fiance. Lhe award of this 
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monarch, given in 1264, being favourable to 
the king, Leicester and the confederate barons 
refused to submit to it, and a battle was fought 
near Lewes, 1n which Henry, with his brother 
Richard, king of the Romans, were taken 
prisoners, and the person of pnnce Edward 
also ultimately secured. A convention ensued, 
called ‘* [he Mise of Lewes,”’ which provided 
for the future settlement of the kingdom, but 
in the mean time Leicester ruled without 
control, ‘lo him, however, was owing the 
first example of a genuine house of Commons 
in Lngland, for in a parhament summoned by 
him in 1265, deputies from horoughs were 
sent as well as knights of shires. Prince 
I dward at length escaped, and assembling an 
army, defeated Leicester’s son. Lhe decisive 
battle of Livesham quickly followed, in which 
J excester himself was slain , and the poor 
king, then im the hands of the rebels, being 
placed in the front of the battle, narrowly 
escaped with Ins hfe. Replaced upon the 
throne, he remained as insignificant as ever, 
and the departure of his son for the Holy Land 
was the signal for new commotions, which were 
however terminated by hw death in 1272, 1n 
the sixty fourth year of his age, and fifty-sixth 
of Ins reirn.—Hume s Hist of Eng. 

HINRY IV, king of England, surnamed of 
Bolingbroke, the firat king of the house of 
Lancaster, was born in 1 367, being the eldcst 
son of John of Gaunt, duke of J ancaster, 
third son of LKdward III, by the heiress of 
Edmund earl of Lancaster, second son of 
Henry III. In the reign of Richard II, he 
was made earl of Derby and duke of Hereford, 
and while bearing the latter title, appeared in 
the parliament of 1598, and preferred an accu- 
sation of treason against Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk. Ihe latter denied the charge, and 
ofic red to prove his innocence by sm, le combat, 
which challenge being accepted, the hing ap- 
pointed the hsts at Coventry, but on the 
appearance of the two champions at the ap- 
pointed tame and place, Richard would not suffer 
them to proceed. Both were banished the 
kingdom, Norfolk for Ife, and Hereford for 
ten years, shortened by favour to four, with 
the farther privilege of ammediately entenng 
upon eny inheritance which might accrue to 
him On this seatence, Hereford went and 
served with distinction against the infidels im 
Tithuama, and by his conduct acquned general 
esteem On the death of John of Gautt, in 
1099, he succeedcd to the dukedom of Lan- 
caster, and laid claim, according to agreement, 
to the great estates attached to it, on which 
the fickle and imprudent Richard was induced 
to recall his letters patent, and retain possession 
of the estates , soon after which imprudent 
step he departed for Ireland. The duke, dis- 
regarding the unfinished term of his emxle, 
embarked in July, 1399, at Nantes and land- 
ing with a small retznue at Hayenspur, in 
yorkshire, made oath on his landing, that he 
only came for the recovery of bis dutchy. He 
was quickly joined by the earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, the most potent 
barons of the North, and as he proceeded 
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head of sixty thousand men. The duke of 
York acing as guardian 1n the king’s absence, 
was unable to oppose him, and marching to 
Bnatol, he took upon himself to execute some 
of the most odious of Ruichard’s ministers, 
without tnal. The latter, on the report of 
these transactions, landed at Milford Haven, 
with an army which soon melted away by 
desertion, and falling into the hands of his 
enemies, he was brought to London by the 
duke, who now began to openly aim at the 
crown. A resignation was first obtained from 
the ill-fated Richard, who was then solemnly 
deposed in parhament (see RicnarpII.) On 
this abdication the mght of succession was 
clearly im the house of Mortimer,descended from 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, the second son of 
Edward II] , but the duke of Lancaster step- 
ping forward in parliament, claimed the crown 
for himself, as being tuneally descended from 
Henry III, which title alluded to an idle re- 
port, that his maternal grandfather, Edmund, 
earl of Lancaster, was really that king’s eldest 
son, although set aside for his brother, LKdward 
J. A sort of nght of conquest was also set up, 
together with a plea of having delivered the na- 
tion from tyranny, and though it was obvious 
that none of these claims would bear discussion, 
Henry was unanimously declared lawful king, 
under the title of Henry 1V. ‘he death of 
Richard soon removed a dangerous rival, yet 
a short tame only elapsed, before the turbulent 
and selfish nobles rebelled against the king of 
their own creauon. Ihe first plot, mm 1400, 
was discovered time enough to prevent ats 
success, and many executions of men of rank 
followed. In order to ingratiate himself with 
the clergy, Henry promoted a law for com- 
muitting to the flames persons convicted of the 
heresy of the Loliards. ‘he Gascons, who for 
a time refused submission to Henry, were soon 
awed by an army, but an insurrection in 
Wales, under Owen Glendower, (see article 
GLENDOWER, ) proved a more lasting source of 
disturbance. That chieftain having captured 
Mortumer, earl of March, the lineal heir to the 
crown, Henry would not suffer his relation, 
the earl of Northumberland, to treat for Ins 
ransom. He thus first offended tha powerful 
nobleman, who, however, with his son, the 
famous Hotspur, subsequently served the king 
effectually against the Scots, whom they de- 
feated at Homeldon, and captured their famous 
leader, the earl of Douglas. An order from 
Henry not to ransom that nobleman and the 
other Scottish prisoners, whom he wished to 
reserve as hostages, completed the disgust of 
the Percys, and the fiery temper of the younger 
Percy being especially roused by these indigm- 
ues, he immediately set free his prisoner 
Douglas, after making an alliance with him, 
and marched with all the partizans of his 
house towards Wales, to join Glendower. 
The king met the msurgents at Shrewsbury, 
and a funous batde ensued, July @1, 1403, 
which ended in the death of Percy, and the 
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self. Henry was merciful in this instance ; 

the earl] of Northumberland, whom sickness 

had prevented from joining his son, was par- 

dened , and but few victims were executed. 

A new msurrection, headed by the earl of 
Notungham and the archbishop of York, 
broke out in 1409, which was not very honour- 
ably suppressed by the king’s third son, prince 
John, who, by a pretended agreement, induced 
the leaders to disband their forces, and then 
apprehended them. The archbishop afforded 
tle first example in tlis kingdom of a capital 
punishment inflicted upon a prelate, and the 
chiet justice, sir Wilham Gascoigne, deeming 
it unlawful, a less scrupulous judge supphed 
his place. Northumberland, who had once 
more conspned with the revolters, fled imto 
Scotland with lord Bardolf, and m an attemot 
to raise a new rebellion in 1407, both these 
leaders were slain at Kramham, and the death 
of Glendower following soon after, Henry at 
length felt his crown sit firmly on bis head. 
The casnal capture by sea of James, son and 
heir to Robert, king of Scotland, added to his 
safety on the side of Scotland , and although he 
had not the generusity to release the young 
prince, he had him admirably educated, and 
thereby laid the foundation of the distinction 
which he afterwards obtained as a reformer of 
the laws and manners of hia country. The 
remainder of the reign of Henry requires little 
observation. Tor the purpose of inducing the 
nation to disregard the mght by female de- 
scent, which superseded his own, he procured 
a settlement of the crown on Inmself, and his 
heirs male, but a salic Jaw was so disagree- 
able to the nation, he was obhged to admit 
the succession of females in a new act. The 
continual disquiet of his hfe brought him, 
while yet in his prime, into a dechning conds 

tion , and repeated fits, which rendered nuyatory 
a fond resolution of taking the cross, and visiting 
the Holy Land, brought on his dissolution, 
March 20, 1413, inthe forty-sixth year of his 
age, and thuteenth of Ins reign. His issue 
amounted to four sons and two daughters. Had 
Henry [V obtained the crown unde more fa- 
vourable circumstances, he showed himself 
capable of reigning , possessing courage, vigi- 
lance, prudence, and great command of temper. 
As it was, the necessity under which he lay 
of courting popularity, rendered his reign upou 
the whole beneficial to the nation, and par- 
ticularly favourable to the mghts of the com- 
mons —Ibid. 

HENRY V, king of England, called after 
his birth-place, of Monmouru, was born im 
1388, and succeeded his father Henry 1V, m 
1413. Hus dissipated youth, and fondness for 
joviality and low company, gave his father 
much uneasiness, but circumstances occurred 
even in the midst of his wildness, which showed 
that better principles were latent in his mind 
Having appeared at the ba: of the hing 4 
Bench, in order to support one of his mola 
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ress of the chief justice Gascoigne, he pro- 
ceeded so far as to insult him upon the bench, 
and as some relate, even to stnke him. The 
courageous magistrate, nobly mindful of the 
law, violated in his person, ordered the prince 
into custody, and by a ready submission to 
the command, the latter made atonement for 
the offence into which passion had betrayed 
him. His conduct when he ascended the 
throne justified the best expectations , he 
caused the obsequies of the unhappy Richard 
to be performed with great solemnity, and was 
studious to obliterate every party distinction. 
He had the magnanimity to treat with confi 
dence and k ndness his supenor in hereditary 
title, the earl of March, who repaid his ad- 
vances with undeviating fidelity. It 15 to be 
regretted, that his other good qualities were 
sulhed by a mgid execution of the laws against 
the Lollards, the severity of which proceed 
ings produced a real or alleged conspiracy 
against his person and government. Ilis was 
suppressed with the execution of the leader , 
but the parhament, although walling to support 
the church, showed such a disposition to make 
free with the revenues of the clergy, 1n oder to 
answer the demands of the king, that a great 
alarm was raised among that body, and arch 
bishop Chichele could think of no better ex 
pedient than that of turring the king’s atten 
tion towards a war with krance, the cir 
cumstances of that kingdom, torn asunder bv 
the opposing factions of the dukes of Orieans 
and Burgundy, afforded a tempting opportu 
nity to an ambitious neighbour. Henry was 
easily induced to revive the claims of his pre- 
decessors upon that country, and jis first step 
was to send over ambassadors, offermg peace 
and alliance, with a demand of the hand of 
the princess Catherine, with a great dowry 
and the restitution of Normandy, and ail other 
rovinces wrested from the kings of kngland 
y Phuhp Augustus. Sensible of its weak- 
ness, the French court made _ considerable 
offers, but none which Henry would accept. 
He accordingly assembled a great fieet and 
army at Southampton, and was on the point of 
embarkation, when discovery was made of a 
dangerous conspiracy against his person, headed 
by the earl of Cambridge, who had married 
a sister of the earl of March, and sought to 
assert the mghts of that family. The con- 
Bpirators were capitally pumished, after an 
awrregular tnal, and the king delaying no 
longer, landed near Harfleur, on the 14th of 
August, 1415. He took that town after a 
mege, which so much reauced his army, that 
he determined to march to Calais and return 
to England , and finding a great force assem- 
bled to oppose him, he offered to resign his con- 
quests for an unmolested retreat. The French, 
in their confidence, reyected the proposal, and 
awaited him in battle array, in the plain of 
Agincourt. Jt 18 unnecessary to detail the 
partculars of a conflict so well known, being 
one of those winch are inseparably connected 
with national recollections. After this great 
of skill and valour, which took place 
on the @5th of October, 1415, Henry did not 
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alter his determination to return home, and 
the dread of his arms was the chief advantage 
which he reaped from it. A peace taking 
place for two years, France wes left to her 
own dassensions, until at length, in August 
1417, the unusually hberal giants of the 
Commons enabled Hcnry once more to invade 
Normandy with 93,000 men, and having made 
himself master of all the Jower part of the pro- 
vince, he laid siege to Rouen. To an appu- 
cation for peace he made a reply which show ed 
that he sought nothing less than the crown of 
France , but nevertheless, m a negociation 
with queen Isabella, he offered to accept the 
provinces ceded to Edward III by the treaty 
of Bretigni The negociation was broken off 
by the assassination of the duke of Burgundy, 
| which murder induced Ins successor to eo 
Henry [his alhance was rapidly folloned by 
the famous treaty of Troyes made with the 
french king m a state ot imbecility, or rather 
with Ins queen and the Burgundian faction 
| who held Inm in custody. By this treaty 
Henry engaged to mairy the princess Cathe- 
rine, and to leave Charles im possession of the 
crown, on condstion that it should go to Henry 
and his heirs at his decease, and be inseparably 
united to the crown of England. By thus 
treaty the dauphin Charles was entirely cut 
off from his inheritance, and could it have 
been brought to Jasting effect, 1t would have 
been pernicious to both kingdoms, but to Lug- 
land in particular, which it would have gra- 
dually reduced to the condition of a province. 
Henry, after espousing Cathenne, took pos- 
session of Paris, and then went over to kng- 
land to raise recruits for his army. He obtained 
some supphes fiom parlament, which however 
began to be sensible that these French con- 
quests would be of httle benefit to England. 
He returned to France in 1491, and pursued 
the dauphin with so much vigour as to dnve 
him beyond the Loire He carned with him 
his prisoner, James I, now become king of 
Scotland, in order to place the Scots, who 
were fighting ap allies of the dauphin, in the 
condition of being in aims against their own so- 
vereign , and if it be true, that some who were 
taken prisoners were punished as traitors on 
that miserable pretence the character of 
Henry 1s deeply stained by the cruelty. As 
if to consummate his prospenty, a son was at 
thia time born to him, and all his great pro- 
jects seemed in full progress to success, when 
he was attacked by a fistula, which carned 
him off in August 1422, at the early age of 
thirty-four, and in the tenth year of his reign. 
Henry V, as the gallant, youthful, and suc 
cessful conqueror of France, 1s a favounte 
name in Enghsh histsry, but he cannot he 
compared in wisdom and solid pohcy with 
more than one of his ancestors. Bemdes 
valour and military skill, he appears to have 
possessed several estimable quahties, to have 
been affable and generous 1n disposition, and 
to have at once maintained disciphne in his 
army, and justice in his civil administration, 
Has reign was however consumed in mere 
ambitious pursuits, which, while they infacted 
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grew on France, entmied in the sequel | 
gach misfortune upon his own country.— lard. 
HENRY VI, king of England, born at 
Windsor m 1421. Not being nine months old | 
atthe death of huis father, Henry V, the king- : 
dom was placed under the protectorship of his ° 
uncle, the duke of Be dtord, and in hi» absence 
of his next uncle, the duke of Gloucester, 
while the care of his person and education was 
entrusted to lus great uncle, Beautort, bishop 
of Winchester. It 13 useless to attempt any 
biography of a prince, whose incapacity, to 
use the expression of Hume, condemned him 
to a ‘“‘ perpetual mnonty.”” ‘lle infant Henry 
was solemnly invested with the crown of 
France, by ambassadors sent for that purpose, 
and the vigour and abilities of the duke of 
Bedford for some ume foiled the attempts of the 
dauphin co recover his ynhentance. Particu- 
lars of these transactions belong to the depart- 
ment of history, especially as the young Henry 
had no share in them, although employed by 
his uncle as a sort of pageant, aud crowned at 
Paris in 1430, when only nine years of age. 
The defection of the duke of Burgundy, and 
the death of the duke of Bedford, were severe 
blows to the Enghsh interest in France , and 
the decease of the latte: was also unfortunate 
to the peace of England, since it left no cou- 
trol over the opposing factions of the duke of 
Gloucester and cardinal Beaufort. A truce 
with France in 1433 was followed by the 
marriage of Henry with the celebrated Mar- 
garet of Anjou, daughter of Regmier, titular 
sovereign of Sicily and various other kingdoms, 
without the actual possession of a single pro- 
vince. Instead of obtaining a dowry with this 
princess, Henry, by the management of his 
negouiator, the earl of Suffolk, ceded the pro- 
vince of Maine to Charles of Anjou, her uncle. 
Lhe queen, however, brought to the assistance 
of her husband great accomphshments of body 
and mind, although the death of the duke of 
Gloucester by assassination, one of the 1mme- 
diate consequences of the strength she brought 
to the Beaufort party, on the supposiuon of 
her participation, supphes no very honourable 
testimony of their application. A renewal of 
hostihties with France deprived the English 
of Normandy, and of every other possession 
in that country, except Calais. In the unpo- 
pulanty of the court, people now began to 
Jouk to the claum of Richard, duke of York, 
whose mother, heiress of the house of Mor 
timer, transmitted to nm the best tide to the 
crown by ibheritance. Cardinal Beaufort 
being dead, the storm of public odium broke 
first on the head of the queen s favourite, the 
duke of Suffolk, who was sentenced to banish- 
Ment, and murdered on his passage to France. 
The insurrection of Cade fullowed, and the 
duke of York returning from Ireland, a great 
party was formed in his favour, headed by 
some of the principal nobility. He was thereby 
enabled to remove his enemies from the king’s 
peréon, and was by parhament declared pro- 
tector of the kingdom, the imbecile Henry being 
this ume unable even to personate majesty. 
York and Lancaster parties were now 
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in such a state, that the sword only could 
decide between them, and that course of civil 
contention commenced, the frst bloodshed in 
which occurred at St Albans in May, 145, 
and as far as the reign of Henry was concerned, 
the last in the battle of lewhesbury in 1471. 
When the latter took place, the king was a 
prisoner in the tower, where he soon after 
died, but whether by a natural or violent 
death 3» uncertain, although popular opimion 
assizned it to the violence of Richard, duke ot 
Gloucester. Henry was gentle, pious, and 
well intentioned, but too weak in understanding 
and temper at al] tumes to act for himself. He 
seems, however, to have had some attachment 
to letters, but whether it oriyinated only in his 
fondness foi books of devotion 1s doubttul. At 
all events, Lton college, the most splendid 
establishment in Lnpland for classical learning 
reveres Henry as 1ts founder, as does hkewise 
Kiny’s college, Cambridge. It as said chat 
he was near being canomzed, but it was 
thought that his piety was too clos ly alled 
with mcntal weakness, to support the credit 
of sainthood.— Ibid. 

HENRY VIL, king of Fngland, first sovereign 
of the vijorousraceof Ludor, was born in 1457, 
He was the son of Ldmund, earl of Richmond, 
son of Owen ludor and Catherine of J] rance, 
widow of Hlenry V. Has mother, Mauigaret, 
was the only clild of John, duke of Somerset, 
grandson of John of Gaunt. After the ba*tle 
of lewkcsbury, he was carrnd by his uncle, 
the earl of Pembroke, to Liitanny, to seek 
refuge in that court, from the jc alousy of the 
victorious house of York. On the unjust 
usurpation of Richard, the young earl of 
Ruhmond was naturally adveited to, as the 
represcntative of the house of Lancaster , and 
the enemies of that able but sanguinary sove- 
reign, projected a match between him and 
Elizabeth, «ldest daughter of Edward IV, as 
a means of closing the feud by a union between 
the two houses. Richard, who discovered 
the design, met the danger with so much 
vigour and ability, that the plan was entirely 
disconcerted NMeantume Richmond asse mbled a 
body of troops m Britanny, and set sail from 
St Malos, but having encountered a storm, was 
obliged to return. It now became the policy 
of Richard to marry Ehzabeth himeelf, and 
he made applicauon to the court of Rome for 
a dispensation accordingly. liudimg by this 
step that no time was to be lost, Richmond 
made a second attempt in 1485, and landed at 
Milford Haven, on the 7th of August, with no 
more than 2000 hired foreign adventurers, 
He was immediately joined by some leaders 
of rank, but had only 6000 men when Richard 
met him at Bosworth, with an army.twice as 
numerous 1n appearance , but the defection of 
lord Stanley with his forces, who jomed Rich 
mound during the battle, obtained tur the latter 
a complete victory. Henry was proclaimed 
king on the field of battle, although 1¢18 not 
clear upon what ground, for had the ttle of 
the house of Lancaster been superior to that 
of York, the Somerset branch of 1t was ongim- 
ally Ulegitimate, not o mention that the claim 
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of his mother on this principle was anterior to 
his own. Henry resolved however to stand 
upon this ground, and the recognition of his 
mght by Parhament, and his coronation was 
made to precede his marnage with Elizabetl 
of York. That marnage however, to the 
great joy of the nation, took place in 1486, 
but Henry, jealous of his authority, and 
strongly imbued with party prejudice, waa a 
stern and ungracious husband, and regarded 
the Yorkists in general with great aveision 
He gave his confidence, indeed, chiefly to Mor 
ton and Fox, both of the pnesthood, and men 
of business and capacity, from whom he ex 
pected more obsequiousness than from the 
nobility. Discontent on this and other ac- 
counts soon arose, and an insurrecuon took 
place, headed by lord Lovel and the Staffords 
which was, however, soon suppressed — Ihe 
imposture of Lambert Simnel, who, by the 
contrivance of Simon, a priest, was made to 
personate the earl of Warwick son to the 
duke of Clarence, whom Henry kept confined 
in the Iower, followed. Simnel was sent to 
act his part in Jrelind, where, remote from 
detection, he interested the whole islind ap 
his favour, and was proclaimed Aing in Dublin 
He then came to Tugland, but Henry having 
publicly shown the true earl of Waiwack im 
the streets of London, little credit was given 
to him, and the king, collecting an army, met 
the rebels at Stoke in Nottinghamshire, and 
totally defeated them The leaders fell an the 
field, and but few were executed, although 
many were severely fined, and with politic 
magnammity Henry spared the rmpostor Sim 
nel, and displayed his insigmficance, by making 
lnm a sculhor +4 ms kitchen = lhe project of 
France, foy annexing the province of Britanny, 
by marriage with the heiress, induced Henry to 
declare war, but his measures were so tardy 
and parsimonious, that thc annexation was not 
effected. He then raised large sums as a plea 
of the necessaty for hosulities, and landing a 
numerous army at Calais in 1492, almost 1m 
mediately accepted a large compensation for 
ace. The enmity of the duchess dowager of 
Burundy, governess of the low countries 
never ceased to pursue him = She had encou- 
raged the mposture of Simnel, and now brought 
anew adventurer on the stage in the person of 
the celebrated Perkin Warbeck, said to be 
the son of a converted jew at lournay, and a 
youth of parts and prc possessing figure. Thus 
oung man give himself out to be Richard 
lantagenet, the younyer of the two sons of 
Edward IV, supposed to have been murdered 
in the tower of London, but one of whom he 
alleged had e-caped from that fortress. After 
visi.ing Ireland, he accepted the mvitation of 
Charles VIII, king of France, then at war 
with Heury, who received him with all the 
honour due to his supposed buth, but dis- 
missed him on concluding a peace He then 
repaired to the duchess of Burgundy, who, 
retending to be satisted with the proofs of 
is identity, acknowledzed him as her nephew. 
The well-known circumstances of his landing. 
and progress in England, need not be detailed 
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here,any more than his confession of im fe, 
and execution by the halter. Soon , the 
king fixed an indelible stain on his memory, 
by the execution of the s:mple and innocent 
earl of Warwick, for merely attempting to 
regain that liberty of which he ought never to 
have been deprived. Firmly settled upon the 
thione, Henry now gained a high character 
among his brother monarchs, many of whom 
sought his friendship and alliance, and among 
these was Ferdinand, king of Arragon aprince, 
in crafty and cautious policy, very much hke 
himself After a long negociation he brou ht 
epout a match between the infanta Catherine, 
dauchter of this sovereign and of Isabella of 
C isule and his eldest son Arthur, and on the 
death of the latter, in order to retain the dowry 
of this princess, he caused his remaimny son 
Ifenry to marry the widow, by papal dispen- 
sauon, an event which in the sequel, led to 
s separation from the see of Rome. He also 
marned his eldest daughter to James IV, king 
of Scodand, foresecing the umty of sovereignty 
that would probably arise from it In the 
midst of these cares, he never omitted his 
favourite pursuit of filling his cofters, em- 
ploying two lawyers, I mpson and Dudley, who 
by penal statutes, and all sorts of extortion and 
chicanery, levied upon the subye tan all direc- 
uions, im order that Henry, with insatiable 
avarice and meanncas, might profit by their 
ripacity. He however made some good use of 
this tre sure, by the advance of sums of money 
to merchants, without interest, in oder to en 

able them to carry on lucrative enterprises, 
and promote an extension of commerce. It was 
owing merely to accident that Columbus did 
not engage 1p his service, instead of that of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella for he had sent him an 
invitation to his court, which the capture of lis 
biother by pirates prevented from aniving in 
time. He then employed Sebastian Cabot, 
who under his auspices discovered New found- 
land, and part of the American continent. In 
the midst of these, and farther projects of 
national and family a grandizement, a dechne 
of health began to inspire lim with uneasy 
thou hts of another world, which he en- 
deavoured to appease, by the usual method of 
alms and relijious foundations , and as his end 
approached even directed restitution to some 
of the parties oppressed by the exactions of 
Impsou and Dudley. He at length sank 
under a consumptive disorder at ns palace of 
Richmond, in April 1509, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reatn and fifty-second of hs age. 
though extremely unamiable as a man, and 
rapacious and oppressive as a sovereign, the 
reign of Henry \11I was, upon the whole, 
beneficial to his country. Being conducted 
upon pacific principles, it put a period to many 
disorders, and gave an opportumity to tha 
nation to flourish by its internal resources. Hus 
pohcy of depressing the feudal nobility, which 
proporuonably exalted the middle ranks, waa 
also highly salutary, and it was especially 
advanced by the statute which allowed the 
breaking of entails, and the ahenation of 
landed estates. Many other beneficial pro- 
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visions also date from this reign, which how- 
ever was very arbitrary, and the powen lost 
in the aristocracy, for a tame gave an undue 
preponderance to that of the crown, In the 
reign of Henry VH, indeed, chiefly onginated 
that aimost idolatrous notion of prerogative 
which was more or less entertained by English 
sovereigns, until finally adjusted by the Revo- 
lution of 1688.—Ibid. 

HENRY VIII, kingof England, son of the 
preceding was born in 1491, and aucceeded 
bis father in 1509. His education had 
been rather that of a scholar than of a 
prince, but a handsome person, and a frank 
and spirited manner, rendered him the object 
of popular attachment, especially as successor 
to a sovereign so littie beloved as Heury VII 
No puince could succeed to a throne under 
happier circumstances, possesaiug an undis 
puted title, a full treasury, and a kingdom 
flourishing in the bosom of peace He began 
by establishing a council, consisting of his 
fathers ablest ministers, and he also sacri 
ficed Fmpson and Dudley to the popular odium, 
whove extortions were made a matter of pro 
secution, and pumished by a bill of attainder 
His disposition for shew and magnificence 
soon squandered away the hoards of lis predc 
cessor, and his vanity and unsuspicious openness 
of character, made him an early object of foreign 
artifice. Hie was in the first instance pre 
vailed upon by the flattenies or Pope Juhus 11, 
and the craft of his father m law, Ferdinand, 
to join in a league formed against Louis X11 
of France. Some campaigns in trance fol- 
lowed, but the success of the Fnglish at the 
‘* Batlle of the Spurs,’ so called from the 
fight of the French under a panic, being 
followed by no adequate result , the taking of 
‘lournay was the only part of this expensive 
expedition. Meantime more splendid success 
attended the English arms aud honour , James 
1V, king of Scotland, having, as ally of France, 
made an incursion with a numerous body of 
troops into England, was completely defeated 
and slain by the Enghsh, under the earl of 
Surrey, at the battle of klodden field. Henry 
however, granted peace to the queen of Scot- 
land, his sister, and established an influence 


which rendered his kingdom long secure on | 
that side. Finding himself amused by his allies, 
he soon after made peace with France, retain 

ing Lournay and receiving a large perquisite 
m money. He also gave lis younger sister 
Mary in marnage to Lous XII, notwithstand- 
ing the great imequality of their ages, a 
union which was terminated by the death of 
that king three months after, whose widow by 
subsequently marrymg her brother’s favourite, 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, foundea 
the subsequent pretensions of that family and 
the Greys. The aggrandizement of Wolsey 
now began to give a leading feature to the 
conduct and policy of Henry. The neglect 
of this haughty and influential minister by 
Francis I, produced hostilities from the em- 
peror Maximilan, assisted by English gold, 
and when Charles V succeeded to the Spanish , 


Town, Francis found it highly expedient to ' 
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mend his fault, and gain Wolsey, who in cone 
sie aso induced his master to resign Tournay, 
and enter into an amicable correspondence 
with Francis. In order to cement ths new 
friendship, the two monarchs had an mterview 
within the bounds of the district of Calais, the 
profuse magnificence of which gave the place 
of meeting the denommation of * the field of 
the cloth of gold ’’ Notwithstandmg these 
indications, a distant prospect of the papacy 
being artfully held out to the cardinal by the 
young emperor Charles, his interest at length 
,ained a pre ponderancy in the English councils 
and sill more exhibited the ascendancy of 
Wolsey, rendcied Iighly unpopular at this 
time by Ins unprinupled prosecution and 
sacrifice of the duke of Buckingham. The 
principles of the reformation, propagated by 
Luther, were Row making rapid strides, and 
among the most sincere and zealous of the 
votaries of papal authority, was Henry himself 
Carefully nurtured in controversial divimty, 
a study so unbefitting a prince, he was 
induccd to wiite a Jatin book against the 
tenets of Luther, which he presented to pope 
Teo X, who favoured him in return with the 
title of ‘* Defender of the Faith.” Whether 
Henry received assistance in this hterary 
labour 1s doubtful, Jrasmus deemed him 
capable of 1t , and Luther taking xt for granted, 
published a reply, m which he treats his 
crowned opponent witb very little ceremony, 
Chailes V, now emperor, paid a visit to Eng- 
land in 1522, and induced Wolsey and Henry 
to declare war against France, which was again 
invaded by an Inglish and Flemish army, 
under the «ail of Surrey. The defeat and 
capture of francis at the battle of Pavia, gave 
such a preponderancy to the power of the 
emperor, that the alarm produced thereby, 
added toa discovery on the part of Wolsey, 
that Charles was only amusing lim on the 
subject of the papacy, produced not only a 
peace with France, but a declaration of war 
against the emperor, which new alienation 
prepared the way for the most important event 
in Hfenry’s reign, his divorce from Catherne 
of Arrazgon. Addicted tv the study of casu- 
istical theology, 1t 18 not unlikcly that some 
real scruples in regard to the lawfulness of his 
union with his brother’s widow were enter- 
tained by Henry , but it 13 equally probable, that 
her disproportionate age, indifferent health, and 
want of male progeny, operated most to effect a 
determmation,which was additionally strength- 
ened bythe charms of Anne Boleyn. This 
course of proceedings, which terminated in 
the divorce from Cathemne, and the marriage 
with Anne, the fall of Wolsey wlich they 
involved, with the various acts subversive of 
the papal claims, produced by the impatience 
and resentment of Henry, belong rather to 
history than biography. It was in 1532 that 
the king ventured privately to marry Anne 
Boleyn, and her subsequent pregnancy pro- 
duced in the next year an open avowal of the 
marnage, followed by a sentence of divorce 
from Catherine, pronounced by archbsbop 
Cranmer. The papal court, highly inceased 
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of hie mother on this principle was anterior to 
his own. Henry resolved however to stand 
upon this ground, and the recognition of his 
mght by Parhament, and his coronation was 
made to precede his marnage with Elizabetl. 
of York. That marnage however, to the 
great joy of the nation, took place in 1486, 
but Henry, jealous of his authonty, and 
atrongly imbued with party prejudice, was 
stern and ungracious husband, and regarded 
the Yorlusts in general with great aversion 
He gave his confidence, deed, clnefly to Mor 
ton and Yox, both of the pnesthood, and mcn 
of business and capacity, from whom he ex 
pected more obsequiousness than from the 
nobility. Discontent on this and other ac- 
counts soon arose, and an insurrection took 
place, headed by Jord Lovel and the St:ffords 
which was, however, soon suppressed — [he 
imposture of Lambert Simne!, who, by the 
contrivance of Simon apricst, wis made to 
personate the earl of Warwick son to the 
duke of Clarence, whom Henry he pt contined 
in the lower, followed. Simnel was sent to 
act his part in Jreland, where, remote from 
detection, he interested the whole ishind ip 
his favour, and was proclaimed hing in Dubhu 
He then came to [vgland, but Henry having 
publicly shown the true earl of Warwick im 
the streets of London, Iittle credit was given 
to him, and the king, collecting an army, met 
the rebels at Stoke in Notun hamshire, and 
totally defeated them The leaders fell in the 
field, and but few were executcd, although 
many were severely fined, and with pohtic 
magnanimity Heury spared the impostor Sim 
nel, and displayed his inaigmfcance, by making 
lum a sculhor *4 tus kitchen = The project of 
France, foy anneaimg the province of Brntanny, 
by marnage with the heiress induced Henry to 
declare war, but his measures were 50 tardy 
and parsimonious, that the annexation was not 
effected. We then raised large sums as a plea 
of the necessity for hosulities, and landing a 
numerous army at Calais in 1492, almost 1m 
mediately accepted a large compensition for 
ace. The enmity of the duchess dow ager of 
urgundy, governess of the low countnes, 
never ceased to pursue lum. She had encou- 
raged the mposture of Simnel, and now brought 
anew adventurer on the stage in the persou of 
the celebrated Perkin Warbeck, said to be 
the son of a converted jew at lournay, and a 
youth of parts and pic p seessing fi,ure. This 
oung man give himself out to be Richard 
Plantasenet the younyer of the two sons of 
Edward IV, supposed to have been murdered 
in the tower of London, but one of whom he 
alleged had escaped fiom that fortress. After 
wisiing Ireland, he accepted the mvitation of 
Charles VILI, king of France, then at war 
with Henry, who received him with all the 
honour due to his supposed buth, but dis- 
missed him on concluding a peace He then 
repmred to the duchess of Burgundy, who, 
retending to be satisted with the proofs of 
hia identity, achnowledged himas her nephew. 
The well-known circumstances of his landing 
and progressin England, need not be detailed 
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here,any more than his confession ofi 

and execution by the halter. Soon after, the 
king fixed an mdelhble stain on his memory, 
by the execution of the simple and mnocent 
ea1l of Warwick, for merely attempting to 
regain that liberty of which he ought never to 
have been deprived. Firmly settled upon the 
thione, Henry now gamed a Ingh character 
among his brothcr monarchs, many of whom 
sou_ht his friendship and alliance, and among 
these was Ferdinand, king of Arragon,a prince, 
in crafty and cautious pohcy, very much hke 
himself After a long negociation he brou ht 
epout a match between the infanta Catherme, 
diuchter of this sovereign and of Isabella of 
Castle and his eldest son Arthur, and on the 
death of the latter, in order to retain the dowry 
of thas princess, he caused his remaimn, son 
Heury to marry the widow, by papal dispen- 
sauion, an event which, in the sequel, led to 
1 separation from the see of Rome. He also 
marncd as eldest daughter to James IV, king 
of Scotland, forese eing the umty of sovereiznty 
that would probably arise fiom it In the 
midst of these circs, he never omtted his 
favourite pursuit of filling bas coffers, em- 
ploying two lawyers Empsonand Dudley, who 
by penal statutes and all sorts of extortion and 
chicanery, levied upon the subject in all direc- 
tions, in order that Henry, with insatiable 
avarice and meanness, might profit by their 
lipacity. He however made some 200d use of 
this treasure, by the advance of sums of money 
to merchants, without interest, in order to en 
able them to carry on lucrative enterprises, 
and promote an extension of commerce. It was 
owing merely to accident that Columbus did 
not engaze in his service, stead of that of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella for he had sent him an 
invitation to his court, which the capture of his 
brothcr by pirates prevented from arriving in 
time. He then employed Sebastian Cabot, 
who under his ausmces discovered New found- 
land, and pirt of the American continent. Jn 
the midst of thes, and farther projects of 
national and famly ac¢randizement, a decline 
of health began to inspne him with uneasy 
thou, hts of another world, which he en- 
deavoured to appease, by the usual method of 
alms and reh,ious foundations, and as his end 
approached, even directed restitution to some 
of the parues oppressed by the exactions of 
}mpson and Dudley. He at Jength sank 
under a consumpuve disorder at his palace of 
Rachmond, in April 109, nm the tw enty-fourth 
year of his reign, and fifty-second of his age. 
fhough extremely unamiable as a man, and 
rapacious and oppressive as a sovereign, the 
reign of Henry VII was, upon the whole, 
beneficial to his country. Being conducted 
upon pacific principles, it put a penod to many 
disorders, and gave an opportunity to ths 
nation to flourish by its internal resources. His 
policy of depressing the feudal nobihty, which 
proporuonably exalted the middle ranks, was 
also highly salutary, and it was especially 
advanced by the statute which allowed the 
breaking of entals, and the alenation of 
landed estates. Many other beneficial pro- 
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visions also date from this reign, which how- 
ever was very arbitrary , and the powe1 lost 
in the aristocracy, for a time gave an undue 
preponderance to that of the crown. 
reign of Henry VII, indeed, chiefly omginated 
that aimost idolatrous notion of prerogative 
which was mote or less entertained by Lnghsh 
sovereigns, until finally adjusted by the Revo- 
lution of 1688.—Ibid. 

HENRY VIII, kingof England, son of the 
preceding as born mn 1491, and oucceeded 
his father in 1509. Hus education had 
been rather that of a scholar than of a 
pmnce, but a handsome person, and a frank 
and spirited manner, rendered him the object 
of popular attachment, especially as successor 
to a sovereign so littie beloved as Henry V1] 
No prince could succeed to a throne under 
happie: circumstances, possesaing an undis 
puted title, a full treasury, and a kingdom 
flourishing in the bosom of peace He began 
by establishing a council, consisting of hus 
father s ablest mimsters, and he also sacri 
ficed Fmpson and Dudley to the popular odium, 
whose extortions were made a matter of pro 
secution, and punished bya bill of attainder 
His disposition for shew and morgmificence 
soon squandered away the hoards of his prede 
cessor, and his vanity and unsuspicious openness 
of character, made him an early object of foreign 
artifice. He was im the first instance pre 
wailed pon by the flattemes or Pope Julius U1, 


and the craft of his father in law, Ferdinand, | 


to yom in a league formed against Louis X11 
of France. Some campaigns in lrance fol 

lowed but the success of the Inglish at the 
‘* Battle of the Spurs,’’ so called from the 
fight of the French under a panic, being 
followed by no adequate result , the taking of 
Tournay was the only part of this expensive 
expedition. Meantime more splendid success 
attended the English arms and honour , James 
1V, king of Scotland, having, as ally of France, 
made an incursion with a numerous body of 
troops into Lngland, was completcly defeated 

and slain by the English, under the earl of 
Surrey, at the battle of Flodden field. Henry 

however, granted peace to the queen of Scot- 
land, his sister, and established an influence 
which rendered his kingdom long secure on 
thatside. Finding himself amused by hus alhes, 
he soon after made peace with France, retain- 
ing lournay, and receiving a large perquisite 
in money. He also gave his younger sister 
Mary in marnage to Lows XII, notwithstand- 
ing the great mequality of their ages, a 
union which was terminated by the death of 
that king three months after, whose widow, by 
subsequently marrying her brother’s favourite, 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, founded 
the subsequent pretensions of that family and 
the Greys. The aggrandizement of Wolsey 
now began to give a leading feature to the 
conduct and policy of Henry. ‘he neglect 
of this haughty and influential mimister by 
Franas I, produced hostihties from the em- 
peror Maximilan, assisted by English gold, 
and when Charles V succeeded to the Spanish 
Towa, Francis found it highly expedient to 
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mend his fault, and gain Wolsey, who in cone 
sequence induced his master to resign Tournay, 
and enter into an amicable correspondence 
with Francis. In order to cement this new 
friendship, the two monarchs had an interview 
within the bounds of the district of Calais, the 
profuse magnificence of which gave the place 
of meeting the denomination of * the field of 
the cloth of gold’’ Notwithstanding these 
indications, a distant prospect of the papacy 
bemg artfully held out to the cardinal by the 
young emperor Charles his interest at length 
gaincd a preponderancy in the Enghsh councils 
and suli mor exiubited the ascendancy of 
Wolsey, rendcred highly unpopular at this 
time by his unprinupled prosecution and 
sacnfice of the duke of Buckingham. The 
principles of the reformation, propigated by 
Luther, were now making rapid strides, and 
among the most simcere and zealous of the 
votaries of papal authority, was Henry himself 
Carefully nurtured in controversial divimty, 
a study so unbefittingy a prince, he was 
induced to wiite a Tatin book agaimst the 
tenets of Luther, which he presented to pope 
Teo X, who favoured him 1n 1eturn with the 
title of ‘© Defender of the Faith.’’ Whether 
Henry received assistance in this heerary 
labour 1s doubtful, E:asmus deemed him 
capable of it , and Luther taking it for granted, 
published a reply, in which he treats his 
crowned opponent with very little ceremony, 
Charles V, now emperor, paid a visit to Eng- 
land in 1922, and induced Wolsey and Henry 
to declare waragainst France, which was again 
invaded by an Fnehsh and Flemish army, 
under the eail of surrey The defeat and 
capture of [rancis at the battle of Pavia, gave 
buch a preponderancy to the power of the 
emperor, that the alamm produced thereby, 
added toa discovery on the part of Wolsey, 
that Charles was only amusing him on the 
subject of the papacy, produced not only a 
peace with France, but a declaration of war 
against the emperor, which new alrenation 
prepared the way for the most important event 
in Henry’s reign, his divorce from Catherine 
of Arrajon. Addicted tu the study of casu- 
intical theology, 1t 18 not unlikcly that some 
real scruples in regard to the lawfulness of his 
union with Ins brother’s widow were enter- 
tained byHenry , but it 1s equally probable, that 
her dispropurtionate age, indifferent health, and 
want of male progeny, operated most to effect a 
determination, which was additionally strength- 
ened bythe charms of Anne Boleyn. This 
course of proceedings, which terminated in 
the divorce from Catherine, and the marriage 
with Anne, the fall of Wolsey which they 
involved, with the various acts subversive of 
the papal claims, produced by the impatience 
and resentment of Henry, belong rather to 
history than biography. It was in 1532 that 
the king ventured pmvately to marry Anne 
Boleyn, and her subsequent pregnancy pro- 
duced in the next year an open avowal of the 
marnage, fodwowed by a sentence of divorce 
from Catherme, pronounced by archhshep 
Cranmer, The papal court, highly inceased 
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at this contempt of its authority, declared 
the sentence of Cranmer null, and threat- 
ened excommunication. The interposition of 
Francis I retarded the fulfilment of this 
menace, and affairs seemed to be in a train 
of agieement, when the casual delay of the 
courier who bore the king’s promise to submit 
his cause to the Roman consistory, (having 
first been assured of a decision in lis favour ) 
threw the pope and cardinals into a hasty fit of 
anger, and they launched the Jong withheld 
censure. Henry, on his part also, hept no 
farther measures, but proceeded to break 
off entirely all allegiance to the Roman see, 
and to declare himself supreme head on 
earth of the English church, a title which 
has adhered to all his successors. Lhus was 
effected the great revolution, by which, in 
ecclesiastical annals, this reizn 13 so much dis 

tinguished. ‘The birth of a daughter vy the 
new queen, produced a bill for regulating the 
succession, Which settled at on the issue of this 
marriage, and declared the king 8 daushter, by 
Catherine, allegitumate. But although Henry 
discarded the authouty of the Romsh church, 
he adhered to its theolozical tenets. While 
on the one hand, he executed such eminent 
characteis as the learned bishop Fisher, and the 
able and upright su Thomas More, for re 

fusing the oith of supremacy, he displayed a 
rooted aversion to the principles of the re form- 
ers, and brought a great miny of them to the 
stake, His temper also grew mote stern and | 
arbitrary as he advanced in years, and his. 
reign fiom this period was that of a severe 
despot, who sacrificed without scruplc evcry 
obstacle tohiscapiicious will Banding that the 
monks and friarsin Lagland were the most ducct 
advocates of the papal authority, ant that 
they operated most influentially to create dis- 
eatisfaction among the peopic, he was pro 

voked to the grand measure of suppressing the 
monasteries, which hy rapiily effected by act 
of parliament, and therc by inflicted au incura 

ble blow upon the catholic religion an J ngland 

The revenues of these opulent establishments, 
Were gianted to the crown, which however 
was not proportionably euriched, as Ifenry 
Javished many grants of lani upon his cour- 
tiers , and besides settling pensions upon the 
retained abbots, fiiars, and monks, erected »1x 
new bishoprxs Another step which also 
highly promoted the reformation was the 
translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular 
tongue. Lhe fall of Anne Boleyn (see article 
Bout vw) was however unfavourable for atime, 
to the reforme:is On the execuuon of that 
unfortunate queen, Henry marned Jane Sey 

mour the next day, and the bith of prince 
Ldward in 1907, fulfilled Ins supreme wish 
for a male heir, although Ins joy was abated 
by the death of the queen soon after her de- 
Isvery, In the mcan ume the nation becoming 
egually divided between the Romish and the 
reformed faiths, and the dissuluuon of the 
monasteries affecung many interests, msurrec- 
tons ensued, some of which, in the northern 
counties, required suppression in the field. Ic 
was nat anti] 1558 that the aissolution of all 
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the rehgious houses took place, and as the 
oppugner of royal authority, the pecuhar in- 
dignation of Henry fell upon Thomas a Becket. 
He not only pillaged lus nch shrine, but cited 
the saint himself into court, had him con- 
demned as a traitor, his name expunged from 
the calendar, and his bones bunt to ashes. 
{he fate of Lambert, a poor schoulmaster, who 
being condemned for heresy, appealed to the 
king, was more deserving of compassion. On 
an appointed day, Henry, seated on his throne 
in Westminster hall, attended by the lords 
spuitual and temporal, entered the lists agunst 
the poor unsupported culprit, and after sternly 
interrogaunz him concerning the real pre- 
sence undertook to refute lis errors from the 
Scriptures and the schoolmen Six bishops 
followed, and in conclusion, Lambert was 
asked whether he would retant ordie. He 
chose death, and was execu ed with circum- 
stances of unusual cruelty Soon after a com- 
mittee of pirhament was employed in drawing 
up six articles of uniformity, which were 
formed into an actcalled the bloody bill, in 
consequence of its severity azainst protestants. 
Henry now resolved te maty again, and un- 
luckily for hunself Cromwell a favourer of the 
rcformation, recommended Anne of Cleves, 
sister to the duke of that ttle, a prince of 
greit influence with the German protestants. 
lhe marii,e took place im 1940 and Henry 
even created Cromwell earl of Lssex , but his 
dishke to his new wife hastened the fall of 
thit munister, who was condemued upon an 
ill grounded charge of treason, and executed, 
afte: a vain attempt to soften the obdurate 
heart of his tyrannical master. At the same 
time, Henry procured from the convocation 
and parliament, a divorce from Anne of Cleves, 
who made no opposition, but wath much 
phlegm continued to hve in England. He 
then marred Catherine Howard, miece to the 
duke of Norfolk, an union which brought him 
more under the influence of the cathohe party, 
and a izorous persecution of the protestants 
followei, although with an impartiality of 
intolerance papists who demed his supremacy 
were treated with equal seventy, and the 
opposite vicums were sometimes dragged to 
exccuuion couple Ll together. | he aged countess 
of Sahsbury, mother of cardinal Pole, and the 
only relc of the Plantagenets, was the most 
eminent of the catholic sufferers. Henry now 
found that his new queen, of whom he was 
very fond, had proved false to his bed, and on 
faither inquiry, her conduct before marnage 
was discovered to have been louse and cnmui- 
nal,  Jhe hing burst into tears when informed 
of these facts, but his gnef quickly turned into 
fury, and she was accused and brought to the 
block im 1542. Has obsequious parhament 
farther gratihed him, by an act making it high 
treason for any woman, whom the kin, might 
thereafter marry, to pass herself for a virgin, 
if otherwise. ‘The most important foreign 
transactions of the latter part of reign of 
Henry were those relative to Scotland. The 

reference shewn by the hing’s nephew, 

ames V tothe French alhance, brought on 
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in 154%, the principal event of which 
stig the rout of the Scothish army at Solway 
Frith, the disgrace of which broke the heart of 
James, who died soon after, leaving an only 
daughter, the still more unfortunate Mary. 
A failure, on the part of Henry, of a negocia- 
tion to affiance his son Edward to this heiress, 
produced a new war, and the king was so ex- 
asperated at the successful intngues of France 
to prevent it, that he joined the emperor in a 
new war against FrancisI. ‘The events of both 
the Scottish and French wars belong to history 
‘The former consisted chiefly of mutual inroads 
and devastation, with no conclusive result, 
and in the latter, the king passed over to 
Calais, in July 1544, at the head of 30,000 
troops, and b.__,,. -.**, 14,000 men from 
the Low Countnes, took Boulogne , but 1n the 
winter returned to England. ‘Ihe war lasted 
until 1946, when, on condition of a large pty- 
ment from France, a neace followed, in which 
Scotland was comprehended. In the mean 
time, Henry, 1n 1543, had marred his sixth 
wife Catharine Parr, widow of lord Latimer, 
a lady of merit, secretly inclined to the re- 
formation. ‘This queen fell mto great danger, 
through the intrigues of the catholic party, 
but beang tmely warned, she found means tc 
avert the consequences, (see article CATHP 
RINEPaRR). Disease nowsomuch aggravated 
the natural violence of Henry, that his oldest 
friends fell vicums to his tyranny. Lhe duke 
of Norfolk, lus most trusted and successful 
general, and the accomphshed earl of Surrey, 
his sou, were committed to the Tower. The 
latter was tied for an alleged correspondence 
with cardinal Pole, and on an absurd accusa- 
tion of treasonably quartering a portion of 
the royal arms, for which pretended crimes 
he was convicted and executed — | he duke of 
Norfolk was proceeded against by attainder, 
without tnal or evidence, and so little was 
Henry’s ferocity mitigated by Ins own ap- 
vroaching end, tat nothing seemed so much 
ty concern him as the fear that Norfolk might 
escape, which he did, by the decease of the 
king the day before that appointed for his exe 
cution. Jt was long before any one would 
venture to tell Henry of luis approaching dis+o 
tution, but the communication was at fength 
made by sir Anthony Denny, and the king 
beard him with resignation. He desired that 
archbishop Cranmer might be sent for, but was 
speechless before he came, and could only bya 
cae of ns Land, give a token of his dying 
aith. He expired January 28, 1547, in the 
thirty-eighth year of luis reign, and the hity- 
sixth of hisage. The character of Henry V111 
16 60 amply denoted by hisactions, that nothing 
in the way of portrait 1s necessary. As impres- 
Bively depicted by the dying words of Wolsey, 
the leading feature of 1t was love of sway. 
This passion, which was at first compatible 
with generosity and feeling, at length produced 
an excess of pride, impatience, and intolerance, 
Which extinguished the sentuments of huma- 
miaty, and rendered him violent and sanguinary 
tm the extreme. He made himself so much 
» that no Enghsh king had fewer checks 
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| to their power, and liberty and constitutional 
' equipoise were out of the question dunng the 
whole of his reign, or what 1s worse, the forms 
of them were rendered purely subservient to his 
passions. Has vigorous rule wes however of 
some service to internal police, and it has 
been remarked, that he was after all beloved 
by the great mass of his subjects, who, setting 
aside the opposing partizans of religion, cared 
little for passions which affected only courtiers 
and great men. In another point of view at 
must be admitted that no hand less strong than 
that of Henry, could have so suddenly snapped 
the chain which bound the nation tothe papacy, 
and have thereby opened the road to general 
freedom of opinion. Ihe headstrong self-wall of 
this imperious king also cleared him of the op- 
posite vices of hypocnisy,craft,and dissimulation, 
none of which he ever condescended to display, 
The complete union of Wales with England, 
and the conversion of Ireland into a kingdom, 
date from the eventful reign of Henry —Jbid 
HENRY IV, king of France and Navarre, 
called the Great, was born in 1553, at Pau 
in Bearn. His father, Anthony of Bourbon, 
chief of that branch of the royal family, was 
descended fiom a son of loms IX. His 
mother, Jane d’Albret, was the daughter an 
heiress of Henry, king of Navarre. He was 
brought up by his grandfather im the simple 
and hardy manner of the peasantry of Bearn, 
and this laid the foundation of a vigorous con 
stitution and temperate habits. Ile was 
brought to the court of France by his fatuer, 
in the beginning of the rei,n of Charles IX, 
but was recalled by his mother to Pau in 
1566, and placed under the tuition of Fiorent 
Chretien, a learned man and zealous protes- 
tant In 1599 he accompanied his muther to 
Rochelle, and learned the art of war under 
Admiral Coligm. When the perhdious de- 
sign of destroying the Huguenot cliefs, by a 
massacre, was formed by Charles and his 
mother Catherine, one of the means employed 
to lull their suspicions was, to hestow the 
king s sister, Margaret, upon Henry, whose 
mother dying before the ceremony, he entitled 
himself king of Navarre. The marnage was 
folioned by the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
on which fatal day he was brought before 
Charles 1X, who, with a furious countenance, 
eave him the choice of mass, death, or the 
Bastille , nor 18 1t surprising, that 1 a moment 
of such horror, he chose the former. He was 
subsequently kept at court, as a kind of state 
prisoner, and was led to practise those arts of 
dissimulation and licentioug intrigue, the latter 
of which formed the greatest stain of his after 
charaiter. In 1576 he escaped from Paris, 
and retired to Alencon, where he renewed lus 
professions of the reformed religion, and put 
himself atthe head ofthe Huguenot party. The 
cheerful frankness of his manner rendered him 
the dehght of the soldiery, and he supported 
his cause with mmvincible spint. When Henry 
IIL receaved his death wound in 1589, he 
called for the king of Navarre, and with mach 
affection acknowledged him his successor 
Henry was then in bis thirty-sixth yeas, in 
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full vigour of mind and body, admired and 
beloved by his own party, but detested by the 
catholic majonty of his subjects, who were 
exuited by the pnesthood into an anfunated 
zeal against him. The course of the interesting 
struggle which ensued, until Henry, by sacri 

ficing his religion at St Denis, in July 1599, 
obtained quiet possession of his due authority, 
18 matter of history rather than of biography, 
although set off by much detail illustrative of 
the generous, gallant, aud magnanimuus cha- 
racter of this ultimately favourite monarch of 
France. ‘The abjuration of a prince of Henry’s 
Jaxity of religious principles and freedom of 
private life, was a cheap sacrifice to the peace 
of his country. Religion in his own case, being 
httle beyond a badge of party, even his protes 

tant advisers recommended the measure i the 
sequel. The return of the kingdom to alle- 
giance was however very gradual , and fana 

ticism, generally mappeasable, produced an 
attempt upon hislife, from the knife of Chae‘el, 
a weak and furious bigot, who had been pre 

pared by the regicide doctrine of the jesuits, 
an consequence of which atrocity the latter 
were banished the kingdom. At length Pope 
Clement VIL granted Henry absolution, upon 
terms favourable to the clams of Rome, and 
with a ceremony sufficiently humuhatine to 
the king in the person of lis ambassadors. 
The rehcs of the leaguers, however, still con- 
tinued the war, and, aided by the Spaniards, 
brought Henry more than once mto great 
trouble and perplexity, from which he was 
principally relieved by the prudent financial 
management of the celebrated Sully. From 
the time, however, of Ins recovery of Amiens 
in 1996, his affairs assumed a new aspect, and 
he became respectable at home and abroad. 
By the edict of Nantz, formed on the hasis of 
ieee he secured to Ins protestant subjects 
the exercise of their rehgion , and the peace 
of Vervins in 1598, m which the Spamards 
restored all which they had taken in Picardy, 
was equally honourable and advantageous to 
France. No other foreign or civil war, ex- 
cept an expedition against the duke of Savoy, 
took place during this reign, the remainder of 
which was signahzed by an attention to 
those internal amprovements, and that amehio- 
ration of the condition of his subjects, which 
his good sense and benevolent disposition 
suggested. In these salutary objects he was 
mainly assisted by Sully, whose wise plans, 
however, were much obstructed by the 
king’s partiality to his various mistresses, and 
eapeually to Gabrielle d’Ustrées, whom he 
created Aucieas of Beaufort, and to whom he 
gave a promise of marnage, which afterwards 
caused bim much uneasiness. In the mean 
tame he was soliciting a divorce from Margaret 
of Valois, in which she, who was equally 
addicted to irregular indulgences, readily con- 
curred. When it was obtained, Henry married 
Mary de Medici, miece to the grand Duke of 
Tuscany, an alliance which by no means added 
to hus felicity. Discontents, occasioned by 
new taxes, and ijyudicious favountsm, some 
tme after produced a conspiracy, headed by 
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the marshal de Biron, which, notwithstanding 
lis own and his father’s great services, cogt 
him his head. Domestic uneasimesses, occa- 
sioned by the new queen’s foreign manners, 
and by the insolence of the marchioness de 
Verneul, Henry’s principal mistress, also dis- 
turbed his repose, and formed the discreditable 
causes of incessant disquieting intngue. The 
kingdom, however, increased in wealth and 
prosperity , and abroad he successfully medi- 
ated between the Pope and the Venetians, 
and promoted the treaty by winch the Dutch 
were declared independent Altogether in 
character, at the age of fifty four, he fell 
deeply in love with Charlotte de Mont- 
morency, marned to the prince of Conde, and 
acted with so httle self-government, that the 
prince and princess quitted the kingdom, and 
took up their residence at Brussels Henry 
had indulged a desire to diminish the overgrown 
power of the house of Austria, and to thrs 
design joined the grand but chimerical plan of 
forming a kind of Luropean federative repubhe, 
consisting of powers so well balanced as to be 
able to prevent future wars and encroach- 
ments altogether. Some of these ideas were 
communicated by Sully to queen Elizabeth. 
Whatever was the extent of his plans, he 
certainly intended to carry the war into Ger- 
many, and immense preparations were made, 
both in money and ammunition, for that pur- 
pose. Nothing impeded his march but the 
ceremonial of the queen’s coronation, which 
solemnity was performed with extraordinary 
magnificence, on the 13th May, 1610, and 
the very next day he received bis death bya 
stab from the hand of a fanatical assassin, 
named Ravaillac, which instantly depnved him 
of life, in the fifty second year of his age, and 
twenty second of his reign. Henry left nou 
children by his first queen, but by his second 
he had three sons and three daughters. He 
had also a numerous illegitimate offspring, of 
whom Casar, duke of Vendome, was the nearest 
heir of lis military character. Henault says 
of Henry 1V, ‘‘ he umted to extreme ae bs 
ness the most dexterous policy , to the most 
elevated sentiments a charming simplicity of 
manners, to a soldier’s courage an inexhaus- 
table fund of humanity.’’ Ihis rendered him 
the good Henry in spite of foibles and defects , 
but he had too many weaknesses to be truly 
called the great. It was perhaps chiefly owing 
to Sully that his attachment to gaming, women, 
and profusion of all kinds, did not defeat all 
his wise plans for the good government of his 
people. As a soldier no one exceeded bim in 
gallantry and enterprise, but he 18 scarcely 
entitled to the name of a great general, not 
to mention that, hke the most recent of his 
race, lus principal successes were over his own 
subjects.x— Moa. Univ. Hist. Millot. Nouv 
Dict. Hist. 

HENRY OF ANDELY, or HENRI 
D’ANDELI, a Norman troubadour of the 
thirteenth century, so called from the place of 
his birth. He was the author of a poem, 
entitled ‘‘ La Bataille des sept Arts ,” of which 
le Grand d’Aussy has given an analysis, in the 
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fifth volume of the manuscripts in the king’s’ 
at Pans, where the work 18 preserved. 


There 1s also extant, by this author, the ‘‘ Lai 
@’Anstote ,”’ and a curious metrical romance, 
called “* La Bataille des Vins,” both which 
have been pubhshed in the collections of MM. 
Barbazan and Meon.—Mem. de la Soc. des Ant. 
de la Normandie. 

HENRY OF KALCAR, a German divine 
of the fourteenth century, who entered into the 
Carthusian order, and became pnor of the 
convent of St Barbara, at Cologne. He was 
eminent for his acquaintance with profane 
hterature, as well as with the scriptures , and 
was the author of elementary works for the 
use of Ins brethren, relating to rhetoric, music, 
and the duties of monachism , besides which 
he wrote a treatise on the ongin of his order, 
“De Ortu Ordims sm,” hb, unum. He 
flourished in the reign of the emperor Wen- 
ceslaus, about 1390 —Trithemuus. 

HENRY THE MINSTRLL, or BLIND 
HARRY, names given to a Scottish poet who 
hved in the fifteenth century, of whom very 
httle 13 known. It is conjectured that he 
wrote his celebrated ‘* Actis and Deidis of 
Shyr Walham Wallace,” about 1446. He 
discovers some knowledge im astronomy, 1n 
classical history, mm the Latin and French 
languages, and in divinity, and probably 
belonged to one of the religious orders, He 
was a kind of travelling bard, and visited the 
middle and south parts of Scotland, and most 
hkely the court and noble families. He was 
blind from his birth, and in consequence fails 
m the descriptive parts of his work, but his 
invention m other respects was only the more 
active, and he deals largety in romance. As 
a poet, however, he has considerable ment, 
and his ‘* Wallace passed through numerous 
editions during the penod tha its language 
could be duly understood [he first printed 
edition was that of Edinburgh 1570, and the 
latest that of Morrisons, Perth 1790, 3 vols. 
1@mo — Mackenzie 5 Scot. Writers. 

HENRY IHE WISE, or HENRICUS 
PRUDENS, a Carthusian frar of the fifteenth 
century, prior of a monastic establishment 
near Bruges, and afterwards of the new house 
of St Sophia of Constantinople, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bois-le-Duc. He was a very 
learned divine, and was highly esteemed for 
his talents among those of his own persuasion. 
His claims to notice at present anse from the 
absurdity of a work which he wrote, and which 
was much admired by his contemporaries, 
whence may be inferred the degraded taste 
which prevailed in the religious world pre- 
viously to the Reformation. The treatise alluded 
to 1s entitled ‘‘ Tetralogum Devotions,” hb. 
tres, and consists of dialogues between an 
angel, a monk, Jesus the heavenly father, and 
Mary the loving mother-in-law of all souls. 
He died in 1484,.—Trithemus. 

HENRY (Davin) aunative of Aberdeen in 
Scotland, born m the December of 1710. He 
was brought up a pnnter, and worked for some 
time under Cave, the orginal projector of the 
geutleman’s magazine. tn 1736 he marned 
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the sister of his employer, and removed to 
Reading in Berkshire, where he conducted @ 
public journal nearly eighteen years, till bei 

received into partnersinp by his brother-in- 
law, he thenceforth took a prominent part in 
the management of the miscellany above- 
mentioned. In 1772 he pubhshed a system 
of husbandry, under the title of * The Com- 
plete Farmer ,’”” and two years afterwards, a 
compilation of the voyages of vanous circum- 
navigators, in 6 vols. &vo. He also pmnted 
an abridgment of some of Tillotson’s sermons, 
im one vol. 8vo. His death took place at 
Lewisham, June 5, 1792.—Nachols’s Lit. Anec. 

HENRY (Puitrp) an eminent noncon- 
formist, was born at Whitehall in 1631, his 
father being page of the back stairs to the 
king’s second son, pmnce Charles. He was 
educated at Westminster school, whence he 
was elected to Christchurch, Oxford. He was 
ordained to the ministry in 1657, according to 
the directions of the assembly of divines, and 
soon after married a lady by whom he became 
possessed of a competent estate near Whit- 
church. When the king and episcopacy were 
restored, he refused to conform, and retired to 
Broad Oak, where he spent the remain- 
ing years of his hfe in the most exemplary 
inculcation of religion and general benevolence. 
He died 24th June, 1696, and his hfe was 
written by hisson, Mariuew Henry, and 18 
deemed so interesting a piece of biography, 
that Dr Wordsworth was induced to re-print 
the whole in Ins ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography.” 
—Life as above, by his son. 

HENRY (Marrnuew) son of the above, and 
also a learned nonconformist divine, was born 
at Broad Oak in Fhotshire, in 1663. He was 
early instructed by his father in the Latin, 
Gieek, and Hebrew languages, and was at 
first entered at Gray’s-inn, to study the law, 
but his strong predilection for divimity induced 
him to ultimately decide for the ministry. In 
1686 he was invited to settle as pastor with a 
congregation of dissenters at Chester, where 
he remained for twenty-five years in a most 
sedulous attention to his studies and pastoral 
functions. Dumnng this period he received 
various invitations from congregations in the 
metropohs, all which he refused, until at 
length in 1702 he wasinduced, with great re- 
luctance, to remove to Hackney, where he took 
so large a share in occasional services at the 
various dissenting places of worship, as well 
as at his own, that he secretly undermined his 
constitution. He died of a stroke of apoplexy 
at Nantwich, Cheshire, 1n 1714, on his return 
from a visit to his old congregation at Chester, 
m the fifty-second year of his age. ‘The learn- 
ing and extensive knowledge of Mr Henry 
rendered him extremely popular, both as a 
writer and a preacher, and he died greatly 
lamented. His wntings, besides several single 
sermons, are-——‘‘ A Discourse concerning the 
Nature of Schism,’’ 1689, ‘‘ The Life of Mr 
Phihp Henry,” 1696, ‘‘ A Scnpture Cate- 
chism,” 1702, ‘* Family Hymns, 170%; 
‘« The Communicant’s Companion,” 1706; 
‘* Method of Prayer,’’ 1710, ‘‘ Directions fo 
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daly. Communion with God, 1712, ‘‘ Expo- 
suion of the Bible,”’ 5 vols. folio, of which 
editions still continue to be multiphed. Mr 
Henry Lad not completed Ins work at the 
time of his death, and the Jast volume, from 
Romans to Revelauons, was written with some 
essistance from his MSS. by a body of dis- 
seating divines. All the works of Mr Henry 
retain a great share of popularity among the 
class of dissenters to which he belonged — 
Bug. Brit. 

HENRY, DD. (Roserr) a clergyman of 
the Scotush kirk, the son of a farmer settled 
at Muir ‘Town, St Nimans. He was born 
F ebruary 18,1718, and having gone through 
the grammar-school of Stirling and the uni- 
versity of Ldinburgh, accepted the masters}Inp 
of the grammar-school at Annan, but relin- 
quished the situation in 1748, 1n order to be- 
come minister to a presbyterian congregation 
at Carlisle. In 17600 he settled in a similar 
capacity at Berwick, where he married, but 
after a residence of ex,ht years returned to 
Scotland, and became munister of the New 
Greyfnars church, in the capital of that king 
dom. ‘Two years afterwards he obtained the 
degree of doctor of divinity from his univer 
sity, and was chosen moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1774. In 1776 he succeeded as 
joint mimster to the old chuich, which ap 
pointment he held for the remainder of Ins 
hfe = Dr Henry 1s principally known in Eng 
land as the author of a valuable history of thus 
country, published originally in 1x quarto vo 
lumes, at various intervals, the fist appearing 
in 1771, the fifth in 1781, and the last, which 
ss posthumous, in 1793. [his work brings 
down the history arranged under the several 
heads, civil and mittary, rehgious, legal and 
constitutional, literary, commercial, &c to the 
reign of Henry VIII. It has since gone 
through several editions, and 13 said to have 
produced its author no less a sum than 3300! 
for his copyright, besides a pension of 1001 
per annum from the crown, through the re- 
commendation of the earl of Mansfeld. Dr 
Henry also pmnted a translation of Goguet s 
*¢ Ongin of Laws,”’ &c, in three vols octavo. 
In his pmvate character he 18 said to have 
been extremely aimable, and exemplary 1n his 
clencal duties. His death took place in 1790. 
-—Nichols’s Lit Anecd. 

HENRYSON (Rosrrr) an early Scottish 
poet, who was a monk of the order of St Be- 
nedict, and a schoolmaster at Dunfermline, 1n 
the sixteenth century. He was the author of 
the ‘‘ Testament of Fair Cresseide,’’ which 18 
pmnted 1m some editions of the works of 
Chaucer , and he also wrote fables, published 
at Edinburgh, 1621 8vo.—Irvine’s Lives of 
Scotch Poets. 

HENSHALL (Samver) an ingenious scho- 
Tar, distinguished for his researches concerning 
Saxon literature. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he became a fellow of Brazen-nose 

» and entered into holy orders. in 
he published a thin quarto volume, en- 
‘* Specamens and Parts of a T a- 
pleical Commercial, Civil, and Nautical His- 
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tory of South Bntain. This pubhcaton, 
which related only to the county of Kent, 
was not continued for want of encouragement. 
He was also the author of «‘ Ihe Saxon and 
English Languages, illustrative of each other, 
the impracticability of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of Saxon literature through the 
medium of Latin phraseology, exemplihed in 
the errors of Hickes, Walkins, Gibson, and 
other scholars , and a new mode suggested of 
radically studying the Saxon and English lan- 
guages,’ 4to, ** Actual Survey of South Bn- 
tain, by the Commissioners of Wilham the 
Conqueror, completed m 1086, faithfully 
translated, with an Introduction, Notes and 
Illustrations of S. Henshall and John Wilkin- 
son,” 4to, 1799, “ Ihe Etymological Orgame 
Reasoner, with ore Sheet of the Gothic 
Gospel of St Matthew, and another of the 
Saxon Durham Booh in Roman Characters, 
and a jiteral Inghsh Version,’ 1807. Both 
the latter works were left imperfect , the au- 
thor, who was rector of St Mary, Stratford le- 
Bow, Essex, hating died soon after the pub- 
lication of the first number of is Onganic 
Reasoner, 1 1807.—Gent, Mug. Watt s Brbl. 
Brit 

HFPBURN. There were two of thisname, 
the elder, Jamre BuonavENTURA, Was de- 
scended of a S.ottish family, the son of a 
presbytenan minister, settled at Hamstocks in 
Huntingdonshue, were he was born in 1573. 
He studied at the umversity of St Andrews, 
and distinguished himselt by his proficiency am 
Onental hterature, bu becoming a convert to 
the Romish chu ch went to Rome, assumed 
the tonsure, ana 2 < a considerable period 
spent in travel oecame at leng h kee; er of 
the Vatican library. Hie publish dia) immar 
of the Arabic, anda du onary of the Chaldaic 
and Ilebrew languages in 1591, and died in 
1620 at Venice —Rozert Hersury, a mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born in 1690, and bred 
to the Scottish bar, having gone through a 
regular course of study at a Dutch university. 
He was the author of a senes of penodual 
papers, published in 1711, under the ttle of 
‘* The dJatler, by Hector Macstaff of the 
North,’ and died the year following at kdin- 
burgh in his twenty-second year.— Mackenzie's 
Scotch Writers  Tytler’s Life of Lord Karmes. 

HERACLIIUS, a celebrated plnlosopher 
of antiquity, was a native of Ephesus, and 
flounshe about the sixty-ninth Olympiad, or 
the year 504 BC. He discovered an early 
attention to intellectual studies, and was 
imitated into the mystenes of the Pythagorean 
doctrine by Xenophanes and Hippasus, which 
he afterwards incorporated into his own sys 
tem. His fellow-ciuzens requested him to 
undertake the supreme magistracy, but on 
account of their disso/ute manners, he declined 
it in favour of his brother. His natural tem- 
per being splenetic and melancholy, he de- 
spised the ignorance and follies of mankind, 
shunned all pubhc intercourse, and devoted 
himself to retirement and contemplation. He 
made choice of a mountainous retreat for hug 
residence, and hved upon the natural produce 
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of the earth, the result of winch diet and| with the mana 


menner of hfe was a dropsy, that termmated 
bis life about the sixtieth year of his age. It 
has beena tale commonly received, that Hera- 
clitus was perpetually shedding teais on account 
of the vices of mankind, a fable that probably 
took its nse from the gloomy seventy of his tem- 
r, and which may pair off with the perpetual 
byackiag of Democnitus for the same reason. 
He was the author of a treatise ‘‘ On Nature,” 
of which a few fragments, preserved by Sextus 
Empericus, alone remain. W5th a design of 
concealing Ins opimion, at least from the 
vulgar, he made use of hgurative and intricate 
diction, which obtained for him the title of 
*‘the obscure philosopher” They were de- 
posited by him in the temple of Diana, for the 
use of the learned, where they remained until 
they were made public by Crutes, or according 
to Titian, by the poet Eumpides. Io these 
writings both Zeno and Plato were partially 
indebted, aud as good an account of the sys- 
tem, as its obscunty will allow, may be ob- 
tained from Brucker. lhe sect of Heracletus 
was probably soon extinct, as no traces of its 
existence remain after the death of Socrates. 
In 1573 Henry Stephens pubhshed at Pans a 
collection of the fragments of HeracJetus, with 
those of Democritus, [1min, and other ancient 
plilosophera, in octavo.—Dieyenes [ae tius 
Faleicu Bibl. Grec Infield s Hist Philos. 
HERAULL (Diprrr) better known by his 
latumzed name, Desiderius Heraldus, was a 
French lawyer and philological writer in the 
seventeenth century. He held the office of 
counsellor of the parhament of Paris , but dis 
tnguished himself clnefly by the cultisation 
of ancient hterature, and wrote notes on the 
works ot lertullian, Mimutius Felix, and Ar- 
nobuus, in defence of Christianity , and on the 
epigrams of Martial. He was also the author 
of a learned muscellany, entitled ‘‘ Adver 
sania,” 1999, ‘‘ Questionum Quotidianarum 
Tractatus ,’ ‘“‘ Observationes ad Jus Atticum 
e Romanum,” and other publications. He 
died in 1649, Huis son, who was a protestant 
minister 1n London, wrote sermons, a2 tract 
against the regicides, &c.—Moren. Bayle 
HERAULI DE SECHELLLS (Marre 
Jean) advocate-general in the parliament of 
Pans, and after the revolution, royal com- 
mussary, member of the tribunal of cassation, 
deputy from the department of Paris to the 
ie clative Assembly, and at length a member 
of the Nauonal Convention. He possessed a 
considerable fortune, and being a handsome 
man, and fond of dress, he often attracted the 
sarcasms of some of lis colleagues during the 
triumph of sansculottism. At the sessions of 
the Legislative Assembly he presented several 
reports, particularly relative to the responsi- 
oility of ministers, in July 1792 he joined in 
the declaration that the country was in danger, 
and he subsequently advocated vindictive mea- 
sures against the royalsts. He premded m 
the Nanonal Assembly 1 September, and 
oming a member of the Convention, he 
warmly engaged in the schemes of the revolu- 
tionary party. About this tme be was 
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gement of some negociations 
with foreign powers, but they proved vasuc- 
cessful. He was then sent on a mission to 
Alsace, and at Colmar he ran great isk of 
being arsassinated in a popular insurrection. 
In November 1792 he was ayam employed as 
a commissioner from the Convention to the 
army in the department of Mont Blanc; 
and he was thus absent from Pans during the 
trial of the king. He however, m conjunc 
tion with Ins colleagues, Gregoire, Jagot, and 
Simond, wrote a Jette: to the Convention, 
charging Lows XVI with an uninterrupted 
series of treasons, and recommending his con- 
demnation without appeal to the people. But 
he clnefly distinguished himself in the contest 
between the Mountain and the Gironde par- 
ties, and he powerfully co-operated in the 
destruction of the latter. Mercier accuses him 
of being the autho: of the constitution of 1793, 
or, as he terms it, that mdiculous code of 
anarchy, and in fact Hlerault presided in the 
Convention at the period when it was esta- 
bhshed. He was also a member of the com- 
mittee of Public Safety. But all his services 
to the terrorists did not save him from the 
scaffold. He was denounced March 17, 1794, 
for having concealed an emigrant, and as be- 
longing to the faction of Davton, with whom 
he was executed on the oth of April following. 
He displayed great courage, or rather levity 
of conduct in Ins last moments, bidding adieu 
to his companions with as much sang-frod as 
if he had becn goimg to a party of plea- 
sure.—Dit. dis H. M. du 18me. S.— Bug. 
Nouv des Contemp. 

HI RBITOL (Bartnotomew pv’) a celee 
brated Onentalst, born of a good family, at 
Pans, in 1629 = After having gone through a 
course of study in the univeisity of his native 
aity he apphed himself particularly to the 
eastern languaces, with a view to the elucida- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures. He visited 
Italy for improvement, and formed an acquaint- 
ance at Rome with Lucas Holstenius and Leo 
Allatius, two of the most learned men of the 
aye. He was patronized by cardinal Grimalda, 
who in 16056 sent him to Marseilles to meet 
Christina queen of Sweden, then on her wa 
to Rome , and that princess was much please 
with his society. On his return to France, 
the minister of state, Foucquet, received him 
into his family, and gave him a pension of 
1900 livres. On the disgrace of lis patron, 
1)’ Herbelot was fortunate enough to escape the 
general ruin which involved the dependants of 
the fallen statesman, and Ins ment procured 
him the ofhce of Onental interpreter to the 
king of kiance. After some years he again 
travelled into Italy, At Leghorn he was in- 
troduced to the grand duke of Luscany, Ferdi- 
nand IJ, who invited him to Florence, where 
he arnved m July 1666. He was not only 
sangeet entertained by the duke, but was 
also gratified with a present of a valuable col- 
lection of eastern MSS. While in Italy he 
commenced his great work, the ‘ Onental 
Library ,” and bemg recalled to Paris by 
Colbert, a pension was given him, that he 
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might be at hberty to proceed with his under 
taking. It was his first design to have pub 
lished his collections in the Arabic language, 
and types were cast for the purpose of prinung 
it. ut the death of Colbert having inter- 
rupted this plan, he recomposed his work in 
the French language, as hkcly to prove more 
generally useful. On the recommendation of 
the chancellor M. de Pontchartrain, he was 
afterwards appointed to the royal professorship 
of Syriac, vacant by the death of M d Auvergne 
He died at Pans, December 8th, 169». [his 
book was published in 1697, under the title 
of ‘* La Bibhotheque Onentale,” foho Besides 
which he left a collection on the same subject 
entitled ‘‘ Anthologia,’ and a dictionary in the 
furkish, Persian, Arabic, and Latin languazes, 
ueither of which has been pmnted Ihe 
best edition of the Oriental Library is that of 
the Hague, 1777, 4 vols. 4to, with the Supple 
ments of Galland and Visdelou — Perrault 
Hommes Illust = Moreru. 

HLRBFRT (Towarp) lod Herbert of 
Cherbury, m Shropshire, eminent for his cha 
racter and writings, was the eldest son of 
Richard Herbert ¢sq. of a very ancient family 
and was born at Montgomery castle in Walcs, 
in 1581. Tle so early attained the rudiments 
of learning, that at the age of twelve he was 
entered as a gentleman commoner at Um 
versity college, Oxford. In 1600 be came to 
London, and shortly after the accession of 
James I, became a kmight of the bath, having 
previously, and before he had completed his 
education, mained the heiress of sir Walham 
Herbert, of St Gillian 8, another branch of the 
family He served the ofhce of high shciff of 
Montgomery, and divided Ins time between 
the country and the court, where he was much 
esteemed for his gillant bearmg At len,th, 
weaned wath the umformity of a domestic hfe 
he visited the continent, carrying with him 
those chivalrous ideas with which the whimsical 
oath and ceremomes attcndant on the investi 
ture of the order of the bath seem to have 
seriously impressed him. His advantageous 
person and manners gained him many fliends, 
among whom was the constable of Montmo- 
rency. He returned to Englandin 1607, and 
in 1609 quitted it again, in order to jom the 
Enghsh forces serving 1n aid of the prince of 
Orange, at the siege of Juhere, where he dis 
tunguished himself with Ins usual rash and 
romantic bravery. On the conclusion of the 
siege he visited Antwerp and Brussels, and 
then returned to I ondon, where Ins reputation 
having preceded him, he was deemed one of 
the most conspicuous characters of the pemod. 
His gallantry towards a court lady, which 
however he asserts to have been without cn- 
muinality, produced an attempt by her husband 
to assassinate him in the streets of London, 
which attempt he foiled by an extraordinary 
effort of courage and dextenty. In 1614 he 
served again in the l ow Countnes, under the 
atest a Orange, and in 1616 was sent am- 

or to the court of France, where he 
acted with great spirit, and resented some 
liigh language on the part of the constable 
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Luynes, the favourite of Tours XIT! with 8a 
much spint, that a complaint was rent to the 
Enghsh court, which produced Ins recall. He 
cleared himself however so well to king James, 
that on the death of Luynes he was sent back 
to France as resident ambassador. It was at 
Pans that, in 1624, he printed his famous 
book ‘‘ De Ventate prout distinguitur a Re- 
velatione ’? which he had planned and begun 
in Tngland. The purport of this singular 
work was toassert the sufficiency, universality, 
and absolute perfection of natural religion, 
with a view of proving the uselessness of 
Revelation. An incident which he has 
mentioned as occurring previously to its pubh- 
cation affords a remarkable proof of the power 
of ima,ination over an enthusiastic mind. 
Beimg in his chamber doubtful as to the pro- 
prety of pabhshing his book, on one fair day 
in summer his casement opened to the south, 
the sun shining clear and no wind stirring, 
‘Ttook says he = my book De Ventate in 
my hand ind knechn, dcvoutly on my knees, 
sud these worls © thou eternal God, author 
of the hiht which now shines upon me, and 
giver of all anw ud iluminations I do beseech 
thee of thy infinite goodness to pardon a greater 
request than a sinner ou,lit to make I am not 
satisfed enounh whether J shall publish this 
book De Vcritate, if it be for thy glory f 
beseech thee give me some ain fiom heaven, 
if not I shall suppressit’ {had no sooner spoke 
these words, but a loud thou,h yet gentle 
noise came from the heavens, (for it was hhe 
nothing on earth ) which did so comfort and 
checr me, that | took my petition as granted, 
and that I hadthe sipndemanded ’ Ile makes 
the most solemn ass rtions of the truth of this 
Nirrative, and there 1s no reason to doubt that 
he fully belheved it, an ¢xtraordinary instance 
of vanity and self delusion im one whose chef 
argument against revealed reh_ion 1s founded on 
the improbability that heaven would communi- 
cate ils will toa part of the world only In 1625 
he returned from France and was created an 
Irish peer, and afterwards an Inglish baron, 
by the title of lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
Little more 18 heard of him im pubhe hfe, except 
that he joined the parliamentary party in the 
first instance, but subse quently quitted 1t, and 
Was a great sufferer in his fortune in conse- 
quence. He died in London 1648, and was 
buried in the church of St Giles’s in the Fields, 
where his epitiph particularly recorded him 
as the author of ‘‘ De Ventate’’ The cha- 
tacter of lord Herbert 18 strongly marked in his 
memoirs, Wlich shew him to be vain, puncte 
hous and fanciful, but open, generous, brave, 
and disinterested Of his wntings, the work 
De \entate is the first for learning and argu- 
ment, and was answered by Gassendi. He 
followed this piece by another, entitled “ De 
Rehgione Gentihum, errorumque apud eos 
causis ,’ OF an inquiry into those causes which 
misled the priests and sages of antiquity. Sooa 
after his death was pubhshed lis ‘* ?. ife and 
Reign of Henry VIII, ’ which 1s rather an apo- 
logy of, or a panegyric on that turbulent princa, 
than a fair representation, The English style 
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of Jord Herbert 15 strong, manly, and free from ' 


the cuaint pedantry of the age. A collection 
of hw poems published by bis son in 1665, 
display little poetical merit. Has entertaining 
meme«rs, written by himself, remained in MS. 
in the family, until first printed by lord Orford, 
at Strawberry-hill, mm 1764.— Bug. Brit. 
Lefe by Himself. 

HERBERI (GrorGe) younger brother of 
the subject of the last article, and distanguished 
as a poet and divine. He was born at Mont- 
gomery castle, April 3rd, 1993, and received 
his education at Westminster school, and In- 
mity college, Cambndge. He pursued his 
studies with great assiduity, and in 1619 he 
was chosen public orator to the university , 
having previously taken the degree of MA. 
and been elected a fellow of his college. At 
this period he was in anticipation of prefer- 
ment at court, and with that view he paid par- 
ticular attention to the modern languages. 
His talents attracted the notice of James lI, 
and in his endeavours to conciliate and secure 
the favour of that monarch, he had recourse to 
a system of flattery, which, however 1t might 
be countenanced by the example of his learned 
contemporaries, was by no means creditable 
to his character. A letter of thanks which he 
wrote to James, ofhcially, on account of his 
present to the university of his Basilicon Doron, 
19 said, by Isaac Walton, to have been com 
posed ‘‘1n such elegant Latin, so full of con- 
ceits, and all expressions so suited to the king, 
that he enquired the orator’s name. ’ Herbert s 
assiduities were rewarded with the gift of a 
sinecure office, worth 120/, a year, but the 
death of his may sty in 1629, put an end to 
his prospects of promotion, and in conjunction 
with other motives, induced him to relinquish 
huis former plans and take orders in the church 
of England. Like his brother he had a strong 
constitutional tendency to enthusiasm, and he 
entered with ardour on the duties of his new 
profession. ‘The first benefice he obtained was 
a prebend in the diocese of Lincoln, when his 
seal induced him to rebuild, partly at his own 
expense, the pamsh church with which it was 
connected. He was subsequently seized with 
a fit of allness, on his recovery from which 
he marned a lady, of feelings and sentiments 
congenial with his own, who was nearly re- 
lated tolord Danvy. In 1630 he took priest’s 
orders, and was presented to the rectory of 
Kemerton, near Sahsbury,1n Wiltshire. I here 
he drew up a manual of pastoral duty, entitled 
‘‘‘The Pnest to the Temple, or the Country 
Parson ,” the rules and maxims of which were 
strikingly exemplified 1n his own conduct as a 
clergyman. He died in February 1632 3. 
His friend, Nicholas Ferrar, (who rendered 
himself remarkable by estabhshing a kind of 
Frotestant monastery, at Little Gidding, in 
Huntingdonshire), pubhsbed from Herbert's 
MS.“ the 7 emple Sacred Pvems and Pri- 
vate Ejaculations,’ Cambridge, 1663. He 
was also the author of a Latin oration on the 
return of prince Charlies from Spam, printed 
an 1623, and he is said to have translated 

Tuaro’s treatise on temperance and long 
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life. The poetry ot Herbert, in common with 
that of Donne and Cowley, 18 deformed by 
pomt and antithesis, and obs ‘ured by metae 
physical allusion, but some of his mmor 
pieces, in spite of their defects, are extremely 
beautiful, and may be said to bear the sta 

of genius. It should also be remembered by 
the censurers of our author, that he neither 
cultivated poetry as an art in which he wished 
to excel, nor as an amusement, but simply 
employed poetical phraseology as the vehicle 
of moral and devotional sentsments. His life 
by Isaac Walton has been often published.—~ 
Atkin’s G. Bog. I dit. 

HERBERI (Mary) see Sidney. 

HERBERT (Wirtiam, earl of Pembroke) 
a noble poet, and a munificent patron of learned 
men. He was bornin 1580, at the family 
seat, Wilton house, Wilts, and was educated 
at New college, Oxford. At the expiration of 
his minority he succeeded ins father in the 
titles and estates of his house, and three 
years after became a kmght companion of the 
order of the garter In 16%6 he wap elected 
chancellor of Oxford, to which university he 
was a liberal benefactor 1n his hfe, and at his 
death bequeathed a valuable collection of 
manuscripts. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed lord steward of the household to 
Charles the First, but held his post httle more 
than tluee years, pte suddenly of an apoe 
plectic attack an Apmnl 1630. An octavo 
volume of Ins miscellaneous poems appeared 
in 1660 —Brg. Brit. 

HLRBERI (sir Lromas) descended of a 
jumor branch of the Pembroke family, was the 
son ofan alderman of York. In 1626 his rela- 
tion, Wilham, earl of Pembroke, then lord 
steward, who had previously supported him, 
first at Jesus college, Oxford, and afterwards 
at Immity college, Cambridge, furnished bam 
with the means of induliing his wishes in 
travelling over a considerable portion of the 
east, an account of which journey he published 
in 1634, under the title of ‘‘ A Relatin of 
some years’ Travel into Afnca and the Great 
Asia, especially the territories of the Persian 
monarchy, and some part of the Oriental 
Indices and the Isles adjacent.” Of this work, 
first printed in one folio volume, there have 
been four subsequent editions. The death of 
his patron, in 1630, by stopping his resources, 
caused his retnrn to T urope. On the breaking 
out of the civil wars he leaned at first to the 
parhament, but subsequently he reconciled 
himself to the king, whom he attended wath 
uncorruptible hdelity and affection during Ins 
captivity, and up to the very moment of his 
execution. On the restoration of monarchy, 
his attachment to the deceased sovereign was 
recompensed by his successor witha baronetcy. 
He survived this event more than twenty 
years, occupying himself principally in literary 
pursuits, during which period he assisted Dug- 
dale in the compilation of the third volume of 
lis * Monasticon Anghcanum,’’ and published 
in 1678 his ** [ brenodaa Carolina,” an account 
uf the two last years of the life of king Chazles 
I, ‘Ibis work waa reprinted in 1813. Au 
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account of the end ot that monarch from his 
ts also to be found m Wood’s Athen. 
e died March 13, 1682.— Biog. Brit. 

HERBERT (W1i114m) an antiquanan and 
bibliographical wniter of the last century. He 
appears to have been a native of Hertford- 
shire, and was educated at Hitchin in that 
county. For some years he carried on trade 
as a hosier, in London, and subsequently 
went out to the East Indies, in the situation of 
purser’s clerk, on board one of the company 5 
slips. Hie remained a good while in that 
country, employing his time in making charts 
and plans of the coasts and harbours, for 
which he obtamed a handsome gratuity from 
the India directors on lis return to Lngland 
He then commenced map and print seller, in 
which business he was so successful as to be 
enabled to purchase an estate at Cheshunt, 
whither he retired in the latter part of his hfe 
He repnoted sir Robert Atkynss History of 
Gloucestershire , but his only hteiary labour 
of importance was an edition of Ames ‘ Ly- 
pographical Antiquities, or Account of the 
Ongin and Progress of Printing in Great 
Britain and Ireland, considerably augmented, 
1785-1790, 3 vols. 4to He died at Cheshunt 
an 1799, aged seventy s1x.—Life pref. to Dib- 
din’s kadit. of the Typogr. Antig. 

HERBIN (Avetsivus Francis Jutran) an 
able onental scholar, was born March 16, 
1783. At the age of sixteen he began to 
compose an Arabian grammar, the first part of 
which was published at Paris, 1803, 4to and 
fohho, under the title of ‘* Developpemens des 
principes de la langue Arabe Moderne ,”’ no 
second pait of which has yet appeared. In 
his twenty-first year he was admitted into the 
academy of sciences, belles lettres, and arts 
Besides the akove he publixhed a “ Lreause 
on Ancient Music ,”’ and ‘* An Account of 
Hafiz the Persian poet.’’ He died December 
30, 1806, 1n lis twenty third year, leaving many 
MSS. which prove his early death to be a great 
loss to the learned world.—Nouv. Dict. Hist 

HERBINIUS (Jon~) a native of Silesia, 
born in 1632. He was deputed by the Polish 

rotestant churches tc visit those of Germany, 
Folland, &c. in 1064. Ths employment 
leading him to travel, he took the opportunity 
of examining such matters as excited his 
cunosity , particularly cataracts and water- 
falls, which produced the following pubdlica- 
tions ‘‘ De Admirandis Mund: Cataracts,” 
&c., Amsterdam, 1678, 4to, ‘* Kauovia 
Subterranea ,’”’ ‘‘ lerre motus et quietis ex- 
amen.” He also wrote ‘* De Statu Lcclesi- 
arum Augustine Confessionis in Poloma,” 
1670, 4to , * Tragico-comedia et Luda imnocur 
de Juliano Imperatore Apostate,” &c. He 
died 1n 1676.—Niceron. Morer. 

HERBST (Joun Anpreas) a German 
musician of the seventeenth century. He was 
a native of Nuremberg, and in 1628 be was 
chapel-master at Frankfort on the Maine, and 
afterwards at Nurembeig. 
turned to Frankfort, where he died in 1660. 
Herbst was the author of a treanse, entutled 
«* Musica Poetica,” and of works on vocal 
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music, on thorough bass, and on counterpoint; 
besides which, he translated from the ltahan 
& treatise on music and poetry, by Giovanni 
Chiodono.— Rees’s Encycloped. 

HERBS? (Jonn Frepernicx WiLitam) a 
German naturahst, distinguished particularly 
for his entemological researches. He was 
born November 1st, 1743, at Petershagen. in 
the principality of Minden, and after having 
for some years been a teacher at Berlin, be 
obtained the situation of almoner to a Prussian 
regiment of infantry. His talents becoming 
known, he was appointed preacher 1n several 
churches of Beilin, where he gave great satis- 
faction. He was, however, principally known 
as a natuialist. He was a director of the 
society of fiaends of natural history at Beilin, 
of the royal academy of Bavaria at Burg- 
hausen, and of the economical society of 
Potsdam. He kept up acorrespondence with 
men of science in various parts of the world, 
and made jonrneys into Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Denmark, in search of know- 
ledge. Huis death took place November 5th, 
1807. He was the author of treatises on the 
natural history of crustaceous animals, insects, 
worms, scarabai, butterflies, and apterous 
insects, ali which works were published col- 
lectively at Berlin, 1785-—1804, under the 
title ofa ‘‘ Natural System of all the known 
Insects, indigenous and exotic,” with plates. 
Asa preacher he 1s placed by his countrymen 
in the same rank with Spalding. Difterent 
collections of his sermons have been published, 
— Bug. Unin 

HLRDLR (Joun Goprrey) a German 
Lutheran divine and moral philosopher of the 
new school, He was a Prussian by bith, and 
having received a cleical education, he at 
length obtained the ofhce of ecclesiastical 
buperintendant-general of the Dutchy of Saxe 
Weimar. He was also first preacher to the 
court, vice president of the consistory, and had 
the utle of counsellor of state. He distin- 
guished himself by his writings on the belles 
lettres in general , but Ins works relauve to 
ethics and intelectual philosophy attracted 
most notice, and procured him the greatest 
reputation in his own country. The following 
are the titles of some of his publications 
“* Lays of Love, the oldest and most beautiful 
specimens of Onental Poetry, with twenty- 
four ancient lays of thc Minnesingers,”’ Leipsic, 
1778, 8vo , ‘ Scattered Leaves,’’ Gotha, 
1791-1796, 6 vols. 12mo, ‘‘ Lettera on the 
Improvement of Human Nature,’ Riga, 
1793-1796, 8 vols. 8vo, ‘* Intellect and Lx- 
penence, a Meta-cnticism on the Criticism 
of Pure Reason, 1. e. the Philosophy of Kaut,’”’ 
1799, 2 vols. 8vo , ‘ Popular Songs ,’’ 
‘© Poems ,”’ ‘‘ Terpsichore,” 3 vols. 8vo, a 
treatise on the ‘‘ Ongm of Language.”? But 
the work hy which Herder 1s principally known 
in England 1s, the ‘* Outhnes of a Philosophy 
of the History of Man ,” of which a translation 
was published in London in 1800. He died 
in 1803, and a collection of his wrtings hag 
since appeared in 20 vols. 8v0.—Nous. Dict. 
Hist. Bug. Unw. 


HERISSANT (Lewis Anruony Prosrzr) 
a French physician and naturahst of the last 
century. @ was a native of Paris, where he 
died at the age of twenty-four, m 1769. His 
hterary works are a Latin poem on the Art of 
Printing , a biographical eulogy on John 
Winter, or Gunther of Andernach, an early 
German anatomist , another on the antiquary 
Du Cange, and a work entitled ‘* Biblio 
théque physique de la France, ou Liste de tous 
les Ouvrages qui traitent de 1 Histoire Natu- 
relle de ce Royaume”? He was also the 
author of Memoirs published by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences.—Nowr Dict. Hist. 

HERI ILR Dk BRUIT LLE (Cuantes 
Lewis vu’) an eminent French botanist, distin 
guished as one of the first propagators of the 
Linnean system in France. He was born at 
Paris in 17-46, of an opulent mercanule family 
In 1772 he was appointed superintendant of 
the waters and forests in the generalte of 
Pars , when he turned his attention particu 
larly to the study of botany. Ihe fist fruit 
of his researches was the publication of a 
splendid work, entitled ‘‘ Surpes Nove aut 
minus cognite, quas Descriptionibus et Icon 
bus illustravit L Henuer,”’ 2 vols foho which 
he commenced 1n 1784, but did not finish till 
several years after. He then published the 
Flora of Peru, from the collections of Domb y. 
In a visit to I} ngland he collected the mate 
rials of a work, enutled ‘ Hortum Anglicum ,” 


and during his stay in this country he greatly. 


augmented his hbrary. JL fHenter was a 
lawyer by profession, and 1n 1779 he became 
counsellor of the court of Aids, and he was 
for a lony time dean of that court. After the 
Revolution he accepted the ofhce of a judge of 
the civil tribunal of the department of the 
Seine, and he 18 said to have fulfilled the duties 
of his station with rectitude and fidelity. He 
was also member of the Constituent Assembly 
Or the estabhshment of the National Institute, 
he became a zealous and efficient associate of 
that learned body. He was returning from 
one of its sittings, on the 15th of August, 
1801, when he was murdered in the street, 
near his own residence. The deed occasioned 
a pecular sensation of horror throughout 
Pans, the more especially as suspicion rested 
on one of the sons of the unfortunate man, who 
had made himself previously notorious for filial 
disobedience and general depravity. Neither 
the family of L’Hentier nor the public autho- 
nities appear to have taken any active measures 
for the discovery of the assassin. Besides the 
works already noticed, he was the author of 
several monographies of plants and other bo- 
tanical essays.— Rees’s Cycloped Bug. Univ. 
HERIIIER DE VILLANDON (Nicnovas 
i’) a French poet of the seventeenth century. 
He adopted the mulitary profession, and served 
in the French guards , but being disabled, he 
reured from the army to devote himself to 
literature. He held the office of royal histo 
niographer , but his works consists of two 
tragedies and a few poems. He died in 
1630.—-His daughter, Marnie Jeanne L’He- 
uiTIER DE VILLANDON, obtained some reputa- 
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fon as a poetess m the beginning of the last 
century. She pubhshed a translation of the 
Heroic Epistles of Ovid , of which sx are 
verse , ‘* Le Tombeau de M. le Duc de 
Bourgogne,” a poem, ‘“ L’ Avare puni,” a 
novel, in verse, and‘ Le Lour ténéhrense.” 
She died in 1734, aged seventy.— Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

HERMANN. There were four of this 
name, JAMES Hrirminn, an excellent mathe- 
matical scholar, was born at Basle in 1678, 
and became profess r of his favourite science, 
in the umiversity of Padua. Peter the Great, 
then occupied in the formation of his academy, 
induted him to take a journey into Russia, in 
0 to assist in the or, anization of his infant 
establishment. On his return, he repaired to 
his nauve city, where he obtained the profes-~ 
sorslup of ethics and jurisprudence. He was 
the author of a treatise, m two books, on the 
motions and forces of solids and liquids, en- 
tutled ** De Phoronoma,’ &c. 4to, 1716, 

De Nova Acceleratioms Lege ,” ‘ De 
Vibiatiombus Chordarum tensarum ,” “ Res- 
ponsio ad Considerationes ae Princ.p. Calculi 
Different.” &c., and other mathematical 
tracts, to be found in the transactions of vane 
ous scientific associations. His decease took 
place in 1730 —Jonn HreRMANN Was a phy- 
sician of Strasburgh, m the neighbourhood of 
which city he was born in 1708. Having 
graduated as MD in that university, he ob- 
tained in succession the professorslups of me- 
diane in 1768, plnilosophy 1778, pathology 
1782, botany, chemistry, && 1784. Strasburg 
1s indebted to him for the foundation of its 
cabinet of natural history, in chet create 
which, he bequeathed the whole o dis own 
collection, as well as the remains of lis pro- 
perty, at lis death. Herman greatly ex- 
tended the boundaries of science, both b 
hus lectures, and by the gregt number of disser- 
tations and theses which he published. In 
1787 and 1789 he printed some pieces on the 
medical virtues of certam reptiles. These 
tracts are inserted in the memoirs of the 
academy of Strasburg, and other scientific 
collecuons. Jacept a journey to Paris, and 
two tours in Switzerland, in 1772 and 1791, 
he rarely absented himself from Strasburg, 
where he died about 180%. Hhs son in-law, 
M Hammer, publishcd from his MSS. 1n 1804, 

‘ Observationes Zoologice posthume,”’’ pars 1. 
4to, Strasburg and Pans.—Hrrmann (Joun 
Freveric) son of the preceding, and emiment 
also as a naturalist. He was born in 1768, 
and died of a contagious fever in 1795. He 
left, among other works, a thesis on Compara- 
tive Osteology, and a memoir on Insects, 
without wings, crowned by the Society of 
Natural History at Paris in 1790, and pub- 
lished with plates in 1804. He also wrote 
the History of the Spiders of Alsace, not 
hitherto published.—Paut Henmann, a na- 
tive of Halle, in Saxony, and professor of 
botany at Leyden, flounsbed im the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. In the early part 
of lus life he had acted as physician 10 the 
Dutch settlement at Ceylon, whence * "e 


suthor of a variety of bo pare 
others, of a catalogue of the plants in the 
Leyden garden. « Dagduno Batave Flores ,” 
«Museum Zeylanicum,” 1717, “ Paradisus 
Batavus .’’ ‘* Cynosura Matenz Medice,”’ 
4to, 2 vols. &c. His 
1695.—Hutton’s Math. Dict. 
Hist. Bog. Nour. des Contemp. 
HERMAS, an ancient father of the Christian 
church surnamed Pastor, or the Shepherd, 
trom a book wntten by him under that 
utle. ‘Ils treatise was onginally composcd 
im the Greek language, and sufficient frig- 
ments are yet extant in quotations to prove 
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the fact of 1ts existence, as a whole, however, | 


it 18 now only to be found im a Latin version, 
saa by Cotelenus, and translated into 
“nghsh by archbishop Wake. It consists of 
& series of allegones, visions, &c. in the 
manner of the Book of Lsdras, but any prac t- 
cai good which might result from 11s perusal 18 
hkely to be much weakened by the tediousness 
and prolixity of the simalitudes. This Hermas 
18 generally considered to have been the same 
alluded to in the kpistle to the Romans, cap. 
16, v.xiv., but the particulars of hus hfe, and 
the manner of his death, are unknown, farther 
than that the latter 1s supposed to have taken 
place at Rome im the year 81, when Clemens 
was bishop there. In the Romish Martyro- 
logy, by a mistake not unfiequent im that 
communion, his names original and acquired, 
are celebrated as those of two distinct persone, 
the featival of Hermas being kept on the 9th 
of May, and that of Pastor on the 26th of July. 
—Cave. Dupres. 
— _ FERMELIN (Samuer Gustavus, baron) 
a Swedish nobleman, eminent for his hiterary 
and scientific agtainments, a native of Stock 
holm} in which metropolis he was born in 
1744. Having early in life travelled for 1m- 
provement over a great part of the Luropean 
contment, he was afterwards entrusted with 
the conduct of a diplomatic mission fiom his 
own government to that of the United States 
of Amenca. On his return in 1784 he visited 
England, of which he made the tour, directing 
his attention here, as well as 10 the other 
countnes through wiluch he passed, principally 
to the study of geclogy and statistics In the 
pursuit of his favourite sciences, nO small por 
tion of lis property, and more than fifteen 
years of lus hfe, were devoted to a most labo- 
nous geographical undertaking, which, com 
mencing with the suivey of Westro- Bothnii 
and Lapland, finally mpened through th 
samistance of a company, which he formed on 
she fmlure of Ins own pecuniary resources, 
mto the completion of an entre Swedish atlas. 
Through his exertions also, and principally at 
his own expense, great amprovements wert 
introduced among the mining establishment 
of the country, especially in Bothnia, where 
three new forges were erected by lim, and the 
jron mines, of which he was now appointe 
auperintendant, were worked under his direc 
tion. A more honourable than lucrative tes- 
timony to has valuable services on these occa 
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Wee ad spodal. After 
fifty-four years spent in active service, he 


retaining ‘his 
a 
dollars. Besides a great vanety © 
rinted among the transactions of the 
lof Stockholm, of which society he had 
[member aince the year 1771, the fo 
treatises were published by him in a & 
orm—‘' A Mineralogical Desciiption | 
land and Westro-Bothnia,” with tables 
population and industry of the latter p1 
« Mineralogical Charts of the Souther | 
vinces of Sweden, ‘ On the Melting and 
( astung of Copper Minerals , “ On the use of 
3 found in the Swedish Quarries ,"’ and 
an ‘* Fssay on the Resources of the Swedish 
Provinces. M. Hermelin closed a long and 
useful life at the aye of seventy four, on the 
4th of May, 1890.—N. Month. Mag. 
ILLRMLS or MLRCURY, called by the 
Egyptans Lhoth, a highly celebrated legisla- 
|, priest and philosopher, who, on account 
os lus science and learning acquired the sur 
ame of I rismeyistus, or thrice great. Various 
nions are entertained of the ume 2n which 

- flourished, but the most general opinion 

sizns about BC 1930. Clemens Alexan- 

ius has given an account of his writings, 
lich he makes extend to thirty two volumes 

. theology and philosophy, and sx upon me- 
icine, but they are no longer in existence. 
he two dialogues assigned to him, named 
-- Poemander’’ and “ Asclepius,” are now 
universally held to be suppositious. Ac- 
ording to Maunetho, the Lhoth or Hermes 
tao wrote the works descnbed by Clemens 
Jexandnnus, hved at a later penod than 
3C. 1900, and was the reviver of the instutu- 
tons of the more ancient philosopher of the 
same name, whom Diodorus Siculus makes the 
-ounsellor and fnend uf Osiris, and the in 
ventor of Jetters or hieroglyphics | According 
to both this writer and Cicero, he framed laws, 
aud instituted religious mtes among the Egyp- 
taans, and taught astionomy, music, and othe! 
suences (luistian writers have idenufiec 
him with Enoch, Joseph, Moses and others ; 
zach upon some fancied similanty or other 
resting upon no foundation, and utterly un- 
orthy of notice.—Cave. Moret. Brucker 

HERMILLY (\ aquetre pv’) a French his: 
torian of the Jast century, who was a native Go 
Amiens. His most important production 18 1 
French translation of the General History © 
Spain, by Jobn de Ferreras, 10 vola 4to, be 
sides which he pubhshed ‘* Histoire du Roy 
aume de Marjorque, et de Minorque,”’ 4to 
«« Bibhographie Pansienne ,”’ and * ‘Theatr 
Critique,” 12 vols. 12mo. He died im 1778 
—Nouv Diet. Hist. 

HERMOYNEs. There were two of thi 
name , thé first, a rhetoncian of Tarsus, live 
about the middle ef the second century, th 
precocity of » hose talents was equalled only t 
the shortness of their duration He gave le 
tures on eloquence in huis fifteenth year, a 
two treatises of his on the same art we 
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retired from public life in 1815, 
salary, with an additional pension of 
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eritten, one at the age of seventeen, the other 
at that of twenty-two. Three years after- 
warda memory, and even the power of speech, 
forsook ham. Of the precise time of Ins de- 
cease nothing certain 1s known, but a copy of 
the above mentioned works 13 yet extant, 
nuted in one volume 8vo, at Geneva, 1614 — 
‘Lhe other was an Aftican pater and philo 
gopher, afew years posterior in point of time 
to the former. ILhough embracing many of 
the Chusuan doctrines, he denied that of the 
resurrection, the necessity of baptiom, &c 
and in his opinions respecting the person of 
Christ, made an odd mixture of Christianity 
and the relagion «¢ Mithras —Cave. Dupin. 

HikKRNANDECES (Francrsco) a Spamsh 
physwian, employed by Phihp If to ariange 
and describe the plants, animals and minerals 
of the New World, a tash whi h he executed 
with considerable alulity. Jhis treause, written 
m the Laun langua,e was printed at Rome in 
ool foho. Ofthe birth place of this author, 
or of the tame and manner of his decease, 
nothing as accurately huown.—ZJlallert Bibl. 
Bot. 

IiFRO, a philosopher and mathematician 
of Alexandia, the scholar of Ctesias, who 
distinguashed himself by his shill im the con- 
s'ruction of warlike machines — Lwo tieatises 
of his on this subject are yet exrtint, ented 
“ De lehs confuiendis jaculandisque , and 
‘© De Coustructione et Mensura Manubalisee , 
as also another, ‘€ De Automatorum fibric a. 
There was another of the same name under the 
emperor [lerachus, who wrote on similar sub 
cts Of his works there are yet romuning a 
work on foxugkcauon, cntided © De Obsidione 
repeNandact toleranda , as also ‘De Mi 
chinis Bellias , ‘© De Vocabulis Geometiicis 
et Stereometrias ,”” and a trict called ‘ Geo 
devia. ’—Fubruwu. Bibl Grae 

Ii} ROD the Great, so called from his 
power and tajents, hing of the Jews. Hewas 
a native of Ascalon, in Judea, where he was 
born BC. 71, being, the second son of Antupiter, 
the Idumcan, who appoimtcd him to the 
government of Galilee, He at first embraced 
the party of Brutus and Cassius, but after 
their death, reconciled himself to Antony, by 
whose interest he was first named tetrarch, 
and afterwards king of Judea. After the 
battle of Actsum, he so successfully paid ins 
court to the victor, that Augustus confirmed 
fim in his kingdom, and on all occasions his 
abulities as a politician and commander were 
conspicuous. In other respects his passions 
were fierce and ungovernable. Although 
marmed to the celebrated Manamne, a princess 
of the Asmonean family, her brotherAnstobulus, 
and venerable grandfather Hyrcanus, fell victims 
to his jealousy of the ancient pretensions of 
their race. His very love of Mariamne herself, 
miugled ast was with the most fearful jealousy, 
termigated in ber execution, and his repent- 
ance and keen remorse at her death, only 
exasperated him to farther outrages against 

r surviving relauons , her mother, Alexan- 

and many more falling victims to his 
savage cruelty. His own sone by Manamne 

Bhuoc. Dicr.— Vor. IL 
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Alexander and Anstobulus, whose indignation 
at the treatment of their mother seems to havo 
led into some intngucs against his authont,, 
were also sacrific ed in hisangei, and their deat 14 
crowned the domestic barbarity of Herod. I¢ 
was the latter event which mduced At rustus 
to observe, that it was better to be Heiod’g 
hoy than his son. He rebuilt the temple at 
Jerusalem with great magmific ence, and erected 
a stately theatre and am hitheatre in that ety, 
in which he celebrated games in honour of 
Au custus tothe great displeasure of the more 
zealous of the Jews. He also rebuilt Samaria, 
which he called Sebaste, and aduined it with 
very sumptuous edifices. He hhewise for his 
secunty constructed many strong fortresses 
throu,hout Judea, the principal of which he 
termed Casarca, after the emperor On Ing 
palace, near the temple of Jerusalem, he 
lavished the most costly materiids, and lis 
resilence of Herolinum at some distance from 
the cipital, by the beauty of its situation, 
drew arcund it the populiuon of a meat 
city. Such indeed was lis ma lnificence, 
that Au_ustus said his soul was too great for 
Ins kingdom — The birth of Jesus Chust took 
place in the thnty thud yeu of the 1iln of 
Herod, which importantevent was followed in 
a year or two by his death, of a languishing 
and Ilathsome disease, at the a,e of sixty- 
er,ht According to Josephus he planned a 
scone Of posthimous cruclty, which could 
hive been concerned only by the hardest and 
most depraved heart Paving summoned the 
chief persons amon, the Jews to Jencho, he 
ca ised them to be shut up an the circus, and 
Rave strict orders to Is sister, Salome, to 
have them massicired at his death, that ever 
gieat famuly should weep for him, which 
savase order was not eaccuted, Herod was 
the fist who shcok the foundation of the 
Jewish government, by dissolving the national 
council, and appointing the Ingh pnests, and 
removing them at pleasure without regard 
to the laws of succession. Ffis policy ability, 
and influence with Augustus however, gave a 
great temporary splendour to the Jewash 
nation —Hrrop Awnrias son of Herod the 
Great, by his fifth wife, Cleopatra, was ap- 
pointed tetrarch of Galilce on Ins death = This 
was the Herod who put to death St John the 
Baptist, am compliment to his wife, Fle1od.as, 
im rcven;, e for his repreaches of their mc estuous 
union, Hlerodias havigg been united to, and 
forcibly taken away fiom Ins brother Aretaa. 
The ambition of Herodias stimulated her 
husband to a measure which proved his ruin, 
His nephew, Agnppa, having obtained roy il 
honours from Calijula, she induced Herod to 
visit Rome to request the same favour, where 
he was met by an accusation on the part of 
Agmippa, of having been concerned in the con- 
spiracy of Seyanus, and of being in secret 
league with the king of Parthia  Ilns accu 
sation being credited, he was stmpped of his 
dominions, and sent with his wife into exzfe 
at Lyons, or, as some say, to Spain, where 
vhe died: after possessmmy his tetrarchy Jor 
[ forty three years —Hreron Acrirrs, sm 
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of Aristobulus, by Beremce, daughter of 
Herod the Great, and nephew tothe preceding, 
wus partly brought up at Rome with Drusus, 
the son of Tiberius, on whose death he left 
Rome witha dilapidated fortune, but returned 
some years after, and being suspected of an 
attachment to Caligula was impmsoned by 
Tiberius. Ibis apparent misfortune proved 
the source of his future prosperity, for on the 
accession of Caligula, he was not only re- 
warded with a golden chain, as heavy asthe nou 
one which had Lound him, but was honoured 
with the ttle ofking and received the tetraichy 
of his disgraced uncle, and all the domimons 
of Herod the Gieat. It was this Herod who 
to please the Jews, ciused St James to be put 
to death, and St Peter to be imprisoned. 1} his 
power and opulence acquired him a creat re 
putation and in a grand audience at Casarca, 
having made an oration to some deputies from 
Tyre and Sidon, he was hailed by Ins ob« 
quious train as one who spoke lhe a god = His 
satisfaction at this flattery was soon aftcr re 
proved by a violent disorde: im Ins bowels, 
which carried him off in the forty fourth year 
of his age, and seventh of Ins reagn —IlE non 
Acriprta II, son of the preceding being too 
young to govern, Judea wis again reduced 
to a Roman province He subsequently how 
ever received the kingdom of Chalcas and 
obtained the superintendency of the temple 
and sacred utensils at Jerusalem, tog¢ ther with 
the nomimation of the high priests He resided 
much at Jerusalem, and here, together with 
his sister, Beremce heard the dcfonce of Paul 
addressed to the Romin governor, Festus 
Being diiven from Jerusalem, in the revolt 
which proved s0 fatal to the Jews, he joined 
Cestius, the Roman commandcr, and when 
Vespasian was sent into the province, met him 
with a considerable remforcement During 
the siege of Jerusalem, he was vcry service ibl¢ 
to Titus, and after ats reduction, he and Beic 
mice (with whom he was suspected to have an 
incestuous aintercourse,) returned to Rome, 
He 1s supposed to have died there, AD 94, 
and in lim terminated the Herodian line and 
family —Josephus. Nouv Hist 
HERODIAN, the son of Apollonius the 
Alexandrian, a Greek histonan, who died 
about the middle of the third century He 
was the author of a history of his own times, 
compnising the reigns of AntoninusPhilosophus, 
Balbinus, and Pupienus. Ihis work, which 
was written in eight books, contains, among 
other curious matter, an account of the ce- 
remonies used at the apotheosis of the 
emperors. Lake many historians who have 
related the events of their own times, Ilerodian 
sometimes forgets that he is wnting for pos- 
tenty, and omits the necessary dates, nor is 
he very correct as to matters of fact, and 
points of geography. His impartiality has 
also been called in question as respects his 
characters of Alexander Severus and Mau 
manian, but, according to some able critics, 
with injustice. Herodian was translated into 
Latin by Pohtian, winch version 18 to be 


found in the edition of 1789-1805, Irsmuch, } 
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Leipsic, 5 vols. 8vo, by far the moat erudite 
and elaborate of the whole , as also 1n the cde 
tions of Pans, Strasburgh, Oxford, and Ldin- 
bur, h —Fabrien Bibl. ae 

Hi RODOLUS, the most ancient of the 
Greek Insturians, whose works are extant, and 
called by Cicero the ‘ Father of story.” 
Ile w s born at JJahcarnassus, in Cuma, in 
the first year of the seventy fourth Olympiad, 
answering to BC 184, and left his native 
place im order to tiavel for the acquisition of 
knowledge, through Greece, Ihrace, Scythia, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and hyypt After col- 
lecung in this way all the imtormation that 
he could obtam concerning the Imstory and 
origin of nations, he 19 supposed to have re 
tired tothe islc of Samos, for the composition 
of Ins Ihstory, and afterwards to hive revisited 
Hahcarnassus, in order to assist 1n the over- 
throw of the tyranny to which it had been 
subjected. H[e was in his tiurty minth year, 
when a generous dcsire of fame Jed him to 
publicly recite his History at the olympic 
gamcs probably that part of it which relates 
to the Jenn anvasion§ Itwas had with 
great applause, and caused him to be known 
and admircd throughout Grecce. Ile appears 
in the latter part of Ine hfe to have been a 
resident of Ihunum, an Athemian colony in 
Magna Grici2) He survived the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and his death as placed BC 415. 
Ihe Hastory of Ifc1odotus 18 contained in nine 
books distinguished by the names of the nine 
muses They comprehend a penod of about 
240 ycars, from Cyrus the great to Xerxes , 
and besides the t: ansactions between Pcrsia 
and Greece, conta a sketch of the affairs of 
several other nitions. The style of this vuthor 
is admired for its case and sweetness and he 
chiefly excels in narration, The value of his 
Uastory his been the subject of much discussion 
and controversy buat the most considerate 
opinion deems lim deserving of credit in re 
lation to the affairs of Gieece which took place 
after his own buth, and im other respects he 
18 believed to relate the traditional accounts 
respecting remote times and countried just as 
he heard them, without feeling much sohiuitude 
to distinguish fact fiom fable. Ihis careless 
ness has laid him open to the satire of Juvenal, 
and in modern times to that ot Voltaue Plu 
tarch also accuses him of partiality ana 
composed a treatise ‘On the Malgnity of 
Herodotus, ’ taxing him with Injustice to the 
Thebans, Corinthians, and Greeks in general 
His work bowever, will always be deemed 
one of the most mecious remains of antiquity. 
A hfe of Homer 1s ascmbed to Herodotus, which 
13 evidently suppositious. Ihe best editions 
of this valuvble classic are that of Aldus, 
102, foho, that of Wesseling, Amsterdam, 
1769, and that of Fdimburgh, 1806, 7 vols. 
8vo. A very good translation of Herodotus 
wnto French, was pubhshed by M Larcher, im 
9 vols. B8vo , and there are tno Enghah 
versions, one by Littlebury, in 2 vols, and the 
other by Beloe, in 4 vols 8vo0.—Vossu Haste 
Grec. Fabricu Bibl Grac. Moren. 

HERON (Roserr) a macellaneous WIiter, 
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who was @ native of Scotland, and received a 
clerical education in that country. He was 
patronised by Dr Hugh Blair, to whom he for 
same time acted as assistant preacher at the 
Ingh church at Fdinburgh. While in that 
situation he translated Niebuhr’s travels in 
Arabia, and other woiks, and executed some 
literary compilauons. Being disappointed in 
Jue views of preferment in the Scottish kik, 
he removed to London, and devoted himself 
entuely to writing for the pres-. lle trans 
lated Fourcroy s chemistry , published a sys 
tem of geography, in4 vols. 8vo, and displayed, 
at least, a great deal of industiy in the pro- 
fession Whuich he had adopted. For a short 
nme he was editor of the Lmtish Press and 
the Globe datly papers , and in 1806 he com- 
m nced anewspaper, entitled ‘ Lhe Fkime,’ 
but the undeitakinz proving unsuccessful he 
became involved in pecuniary difiiculues and 
distress, wiach probably injured his health, 
and ultimately occasioned his death, which 
took place in the fever institution, St Pancias, 
near London, in the summer of 1807.—Gent. 
Mag. Hatt s Biblioth. Brit. 
HEROPHILUS, an eminent Gieek phy- 
sician of Chalcedon, who hved nearly three 
hundred years BC. He 18 mentioned by 
Cicero, Phony, and Plutarch , and, according, 
to F alloy 1us, understood the human body better 
and made more discovenes, than his con 
temporary Prasistratus He is also said to 


have discovered the lactcal vessels, and ta 


have given the names to various parts of the 
body, which they stall retain. Galen calls 
lium a consummate physician, and says thit 
these two great anatomists dissected many 
human bodies at Alexandna ini gypt. Hero 
} lulus has also the reputation of having dis- 
covered the nerves, and their use, making 
three sorts of them, the first to convey sen 
sation, the second to move the bones, and 
the curd the muscles He was also the first 
who paid accurate attention to the movemeuts 
of the pulse. Of the many writings of this 
physician, scarcely anything remains to us but 
a few fragments inserted in the works of 
Gaien —Haller: Bibl. Med. et Anat. 
HLRRERA TORDESILLAS (Axnrtonto 
pr) a Spamsh historical writer of the last 
ccutuly. He was born in 1969, and obtained 
the situation of secretary to the viceroy of 
Naples, Vespasian Gonzaga. From this post 
he rose successively to be grand historio 
tiapher of the Indies, and secretary of state 
Bhs principal work 18 his history of India, em- 
bracing a penod of sixty-two years, from 1492 
to 1004 inclusively. This work, published 
onzimally in four folio volumes, is in general 
accurate and valuable, though written 1n too 1n- 
fated a style, and with an occasional tendency 
towards the marvellous. It has been trans- 
lated into Lnghsh, 8vo. 6 vols. Another pro- 
duction, which he commenced at a later period, 
having for ats subject the history of his native 
country, and printed an three folio volumes, 18 
far inferior to the first, both an point of exe- 
caQou and design. His death took place im 
462) There was another wmiter of the same 
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family, Ferdinand de Herreras, his conteme- 
porary. ‘his latter was a native of Seville, 
and 1s known as the author of a lustory of the 
war of Cyprus, an account of the battle of 
Lepanto, aud a hfe of sir [homas More: 
besides a volume of Lynics, printed in 1582.— 
Anton. Bibl. Hispan 

HI RRGOLL (Jonn James M \RQUARD) 
a German historian, who was a native of Fre 
bouig, in Brisgau and became a Benedictine 
mouk. He was histo1iographer to the impenal 
house of Austiia, and he published ‘* Gene- 
alogia Diplomitica Gentis Habspurgice,”? 
5 vols. folio, and ‘* Monumenta Domus Aus- 
triace,’” 5 vols folio. He died in 1769.— 
Nour Dict. Host. 

HFRRICK (Rosrrr) an Pnghsh poet of 
the seventeenth century He was a native of 
London , and was educated at St Jolin 8 col- 
lege and Inmity hall, Cambiidge. He took 
orders in the church of I} ngland , and in 1629 
was presented to the living of Dean Prior, in 
Devonshne. In common with many others of 
the episcopal clergy, he suffered depnvation 
under the government of C1iomwell, but he 
recovered lis benefice after the Restoration 
of Charles IJ, in 1660, which period he did 
not long survive. [Lhe compositions of this 
bard were pubhshed in 1618, under the title 
of * Hesperides, or the Works both Humane 
and Divine of Robert Herrich, 8\0 <A selec- 
tion from these pocms, with an account of the 
author, by Dr Nott, was printed at Bristol in 
1819, and a complete edition at Fdinburgh in 
182 5, 2 vole 8vo Dr Drake, in his Literary 
Hours has taken some pains to illustrate the 
poctical character of Heirsch, and has given 
specamens of Jus productions, which shew 
that he docs not deserve the comparative 
oblivion in which he has been imnvolved.— 
Camplell s Spec. of Brit. Pocts 

HI RRING (lromas) archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a distinguished J nghsh prelate, was 
born in the ycar 1691, at Walsohen in Norfolk, 
of which patish his father was rector. He was 
educated in the first mstance at the free 
grammar school at Wisbeach , whence he was 
in due time removed to Jesus college, and 
aftervards to Corpus Cliisti college, Cam- 
bridge. Here he obtained a fellowship in 
1716, and in the same year was made deacon 3 
and graduating as AM. took the charge of 
pupils. In 1719 he was ordamed pnest, and 
became successively minister of Great Shelford, 
Stow cum Qui, and Irimty,in Cambridge. In 
these stations his talents as a preache: became 
Iughly celebrated, and were not long unre- 
warded, bishop Fleetwood appointing him his 
chaplain in 1722, and presenung him with 
the rectomes of Raittenden m Fssex, and 
Bailey mm Hertfordshire. Two years after- 
wards, he was chosen preacher to the hon. 
society of Lincoln’s inn, and about the same 
tame was made a chaplain im ordinary to the 
hing, whom he attended on his visit to the 
university of Cambridge in 1728, and was 
made doctor of divinity. In 1731 he was 
appointed dean of Rochester, and im 1737 
obtained the see of posers whence he was 
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translated, 1n 1743, to the archbishopne of 
York: and 1t was fortunate for the country 
that a prelate of his spimt and pnnciples held 
that influential situation, during the rebellion 
of 1745. On learning the defeat of the king’s 
troops at Preston Pans, he convened a meet- 
ing of the nobility, gentry, and clergy at York, 
to whom he addiessed a spirited speech, and 
excited so much enthusiasm, that no less than 
40,0001. was immediately subscribed to 1aise 
troops for their defence These services, 
added to Ins general reputauon, naturally 
advanced him tothe primacy on the death of 
archbishop Potter, whom he succeeded in 17 £7, 
to the general satisfaction of all parties. In 
1753 he was seized with a violent fever, which 
brought him to the brink of the grave, and 
although he in some measure recovered he 
found it nectssary to retire to lis seat at 
Croydon, and decline all pubhc business 
After languishing mm tbis manner nearly four 
ied he expired toth March, 1797) Arch- 
ishop Herring was a prelate of great liberality, 
both in mind and conduct, and much dis 
inclined to controversy and _ persecution. 
Although s0 celebrated for his pulpit oratory, 
seven of his sermons only have been printed 
which were collected and published atter his 
death, by lus fnend Mr Duncombe, 1n 1707 
In the year 1777, his ‘‘ Lettcrs” to the same 
gentleman, written from 1728 to 1757, wele 
also published, with notes and an appendix, 
octavo, which correspondence has becn much 
admned.— Bug. Brit. Monthly Rerteu, vols 
Zxvin and cvii 
HERSCHELIL (sir Witrtaw) a distin 
uished astronomer son of a musician of 
anover, born November 15, 1738. He was 
the second of four sons, and being destined 
by his father for his own profession, was 
ater by him at the age of fourteen in the 
and of the Hanovenan foot guirds In this 
aituation, however, he did not long remain , 
but quitung the regiment abruptly, arnived in 
England towards the close of the year 177, 
and having the good fortune to attract the 
notice of the earl of Darling*on, he was em- 
ployed by that nobleman in the formation of 
a military hand , and alsoin conducting several 
concerts, o1atorios, &c. in the palatimate of 
Durham, and the neighbouring counties. In 
1766 he obtained the situation of organist at 
Halifax, but shortly after relinquished it for a 
more advantageous appomtment of a similar 
nature at the Octagon chapel, Bath, which, 
together with his pupils, produced him a hand- 
some income. Althou,h enthusiastically fond 
of music, he had for some tyme devoted his 
lesxsure hours to the study of mathematics and 
astronomy , and being dissatisfied with the only 
telescopes within his reach, he set abont con- 
structing one for himself, in which arduous 
undeitahing he succeeded, having, in 1774, 
finished an excellent reflecting instrument of 
five feet, with ns own hands. Encouraged by 
hus success, be proceeded to complete larger 
telescopes, and soon constructed a seven, a 
ten, and a twenty feet reflector, having in the 
latter case fimshed nearly two hundred obyect 
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murrors before he could satisfy himself. From 
this penod he gradually withdrew from his 
professional engagements. Late in 1779 he 
began a regular survey of the heavens, star by 
star, with a seven fect reflector, and after 
eighteen months’ labour, discovered, on the 
toth of March, 1781, a new primary planet, 
which he named the Georgium Sidus. Ibis 
discovery drew upon him the attention of 
the suentific world, and the pationage of 
George the third, who, by the settlement 
of a handsome salary, enabled him to devote 
the rest of Ins life exclusively to astronomy. 
He now quitted Bath for Datchett, im the 
neighbourhood of Windsor but afterwards re- 
moved to Slough, where he commenced the 
erection of a telescope of the enormous dimen- 
sions of forty feet, and completed 1t in 1787. 
With this powerful instrument he continued 
to prosecute his discoveries, assisted by lis 
sister Caroline, regularly communicating the 
results to the Koyal Society tll the year 1818. 
In 1783 he had discove red a volcanic mountain 
in the moon, and from farther observations 
made with the assistance of is large instru- 
ment, in 1787, two others were plainly distin- 
guished in the same planet, emitting fire from 
their summits, he also ascertained that the 
Georgium Sidus was surrounded with ings, 
and hid six satellites, and estabhshed a far 
more intimate acquaintance with the appear- 
ance, satellies, &c of Saturn than had been 
before obtained. In 180% Herschell Jaid be- 
fore the Royal Society, a catalogue of 3000 
new nebul te, nebulous stars planetary nebulae, 
and clusters of stars which he had discovered , 
and in consequence of the important additions 
made by Inm to the stock of astronomical 
knowledge, received frum the university of 
Oxford the honorary aegree of doctor of 
Jaws, an honour which was followed up, im 
18160, by the Guelphic order of knighthood 
from the king He contrnued his astronomical 
observations till within a few years of his death, 
which took place at Slough, and he was bur.ed 
at Upton Berks in Aug 1822 —Ann Bug. 
HERSENIT or HF RSAN (Cuartrs) a 
French divine, principally aistinguished as the 
writer of a satire azainst cardinal Raicheheu. 
He was a member of the congregation of the 
fathers of the oratory, and af cr laving 
preached with great reputation at Dayon, 
Angers, Paris, and other places, he quitted the 
society in 1625, in consequence of a dispute 
with the bishop of Angers, about the profits 
of a priors, towhch he thought himself en- 
titled He showed his pugnacious disposition 
by attacking, in different publications, the pro- 
ceedings of his late associates. In 1627 he 
became chancellor of Metz, and was admitted 
a doctor of the Sorbonne. While in ths 
situation he pubhshed an octavo pamphlet, 
entitled ‘* Optat: Galli de cavendo Schismate, 
Liber pareneticus ad aillustnss. Galhe, pri- 
mates, archiepiscop~s, episcopos, &c.”? 1640. 
‘1 his 1s a bitter hbel agamst cardinal Richelieu, 
who, at that penod, wishing to intimidate the 
papal court, had threatened to create a patr- 
arch to preside over the Galhcan church 
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Jersent, under the name of Optatus, (borrowed 
yom a wnmter against the sclism of the Dona- 
‘sts 10 the fourth century,) endeavoured to 
show that the measures of the French minister 
‘wou'd lead to a separation fromm the church of 
ome Jhe cardinal exasperated by the 
atvle, as well as the subject of the book, pro 
-ured a decree of the parliament, ordenng 
“hat at should be burnt by the common hang 
nan, and took great pains to suppresy the 
work, so that it 1s extremely rare and Invhly 
valued by bibhomamacs A strict perquisition 
was made after the author, who however took 
efuge at Rome After residing there a few 
years, he involved himself in new do fic ultues 
-y a sermon Which he preached, in 1690, on 
“he featival of St Louis, king of France. Ihe 
doctrines he dehvered savoured of Jansenism, 
and to avoid beg tried before the Inquisition 
Ye returned to lis native country where he 
died in 1060. A hst of his works mniy be 
found in Morer, but they require no par 
ticular notwe —Nouv. Dict Hast.  Pergnot 
Dict. des Tir condamn au Feu. 

HLRIZBI RG (kwarp Frrprrick count 
von ) a Prussian minister of state, and political 
writer of eminence im the last century He 
was born at Lottin, in Pomerania, in 172) 
He manifested his talents at an early age, by 
the publcataon of a ‘¢ Dissertation on Ihis 
tory, and on the completion of his acade- 
mical studies, he became so advanta,¢ ously 
known to the king, Fredernck If as to obtun 
from that monarch cmploy ment as a diplomatic 
agent. It was in 174) that he was aj} omted 
secretary of legation, whence he gradually 
rose to the hiphest offices in the state , and 
having been ennobled he was made prime 
minister in which post Ins history 1s closely 
connected with that of his ambitious, but 
lizbly talented master. He died in 1795 
Besides an ‘f Fssay on the Population of 
Brandenburgh,’ which, in 1792, obtained the 
prize proposed by the Academy of Sciences of 
Beilm for the best treatise on the subject, he 
was the author of many important memoirs 
and discours¢s on the Instory and political re 
Jations of Prussia —Nour. Dut Llit. Broz 
Univ. 

HERVLY (James) a pious and popular 
divine of the churchof Ingland He wis boin 
at Hardingstone near Northampton,in 17105 4 
and was sent by his father, who held the living of 
Collingtree in that neaghbourhood, tthe free 
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wrote, part of his ‘* Meditations ,’’ and an exe 
cursion to Kilhampton, in Cornwall, OCCA- 
sioned him to lay the scene of his Meditauionn 
among the tombs in the church of that place. 
After serving the cme of Bideford near] 
three years his rector died, and the new in- 
cumbent dismissed him, although the parish- 
10ners Offered to maintain him at their own 
expense. In 1743 he became curate to his 
father, then possessing the hving of Weston 
Favell and on the death of the latter he suc- 
ceeded him in his Jivings both of Weston and 
Collingtree He attended the duty in each of 
these parishes alternately with a curate, with 
the most exemplary assiduity, holdinga weckly 
lecture, in addition to the regular service, until 
his great exertions, both in the study and 
pulpit, brought on a decline, which terminated 
his existence on Christmas day, 17098, 1n the 
forty fifth year of his age. Lhe moval character 
of this conscientious divine was most exem- 
plary , his temper was disimtercsted, placid, 
and humble, and 1n benevolence and charity he 
was surpassed by none with equally bounded 
means His religious notions were Calvin- 
istic, and in respect to the imputed 1ghteous- 
ness of Christ, he 13 accused of carrying them 
to the verge of Antinomianism —_ Lhe style of 
his writings 1s more flowery, than chaste or 
manly, and hence his great popularity among 
general readers who possess little refinement of 
taste Besides his celebrated Meditations, the 
price of the copymn ht of the fist part of which 
(7001 ) he wholly distributed inchanty heisthe 
author of — Lheron and Aspisio, or a series 
of Ictters and Dialojues on the most import- 
ant subjects, ‘* Remarks on Jord Boling- 
broke s | etters on the Use and Study of His- 
tory,” ‘Kleven Letters to the Kev John 
Wesley, in auswer to his Remarks on [heron 
and Aspasio,’ ‘A Collection of I etters,’’ 
published after the autho: 8s death ‘* Letters 
to Lady Frances Shirly, ’ not published until 
1782, and vanous sermons printed from his 
MSS = All which are included im the genuine 
edition of his works, 6 vols 8vo —I ie prefixed 
toletters. Bug Brit 

HFRVEY (Joun lord) a hterary nobleman 
of the last century, chiefly known at present 
as one of the individuals satiuized by Pope. 
He was born October 15th, 1096, and was the 
eldest son of Mr Hervey, afterwards created 
earl of Bristol. He received his education at 
Clare hall, Cambnd.e, where he took the 


grammar school of Northampten, whence he | degree of MA. Soon after the accession of 


was removed at the age of seventeen to 
Lincoln college, Oxford He remained at the 
university five or 51x years, Without proceeding 
farther than bis bachelor s degree, and having 
taken orders reured, in 1706, to the curacy of 
Dummer, in Hampshire. In 1708 he quitted 
Dummer to reside at Stoke abbey, in Devon- 
shire, the seat of lis fmend, Paul Orchard 
esq and in 1738 undertook the curacy of 
Bideford, in the same county, where he was 
greatly beloved by his congregation, who 
ancreased his small stipend by a voluntary 
coliecuon. It was dunng his residence m 
Devonshire that he planned, and probably 


George I, he was appointed a gentleman of 
the bed chamber to the prince of Wales. His 
master becoming king Hervey, 1n 1700, was 
promoted to the office of vice chamberlain, 
and made a pnvy counsellor. In 1731, m 
consequence of a political quarrel, he fought 
a duel with Pulteney, afterwards earl of Bath, 
which exposed both parties to some ndicule, 
and excited towards the latter the displeasure 
of the king. In 1733 the subject of this 
article was raised to the peerage, by the title 
of haron Hervey, of Ickworth , and in 1740 
lie was made lord privy seal, in which post he 
remained only ull the following year, when w 
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change of ministry occurred on the retreat of 
air Robert Walpole from the administration of 
public affaira. He died August 5th, 1743. | 
Lord Hervey appears to have owed the obloquy 
cast on his character by Pope, to his acquaint- 
ance with lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whose 
talents as a wit and poetess excited the sensi 
tive jealousy of the celebrated bard. Under 
the appellauons of Sporus and Lord Ianny, 
Pope has drawn very degrading portraits of a 
man whose personal, pohtical, or hterary cha 
racter, was by no means contemptible, and who 
showed that he was not to be mdiculed with 
impunity, by his retaliation on his antagonist, 
in a poetical ‘‘ Lpistle from a Nobleman to a 
Doctor of Divinity.”” Ile was also the author 
of several short poems, and of some clever 
pohtacal tracts in defence of Walpole. He mar- 
med Miss Mary Lepel, alady celebrated for her 
beauty and wit. Dying before lis father, the 
earldom of Bnstol descended successively to 
lus two sons.—Ihe elder, Auctsrus Jonn 
Hervey, who entered into the naval service, 
and rose to the rank of admiral, was unfortu 
nately distinguished as the husband of the 
abandoned duchess of Kingston. Ie died in 
1780, and was succeeded by the hon and rev. 
Frrorrick Hinvis, bishop of Derry, in Ire 
land, whose death took plice in 18090.—Bug. 
Peerage. Chalmers’s Bioe. Dict. 

HLRVEY (hon liomas) brother of the 
preceeding, more distinguished in the annals of 
fashion and gallantry than in those of litera 
ture, but noticed here as tne author of a very 
pecuhar publication. About 1741 was punted, 
without dite, a pamphlet entitled “ Tetters 
from the Hon I Hervey to Su Thomas Han- 
mer,’ 8vo, which called forth a ‘ Proper 
Reply to a verv extraordinary Letter from the 
Hon |. I ,?> 1742 = =Ihe subject of these 
tracts 1s the reversionary light to an estate m 
Wales, of which the wife of sir I Hanmer, 
the editor of Shakspeare, was heness — Lhis 
Jady had been seduced by Mr Heivev, whose 
Letters to the injured husband were de- 
signed is an apology for himself and his 
mistress —Ori¢ 

HERY (liuirrni pt) an eminent French 
surgeon in the sixteenth century He prac- 
tised his profession at Paris, where he ac 
quired great reputation as a surgeon and an 
anatomist. Francis 1 sent him into Italy as 
medical superintendant of the French army, 
an which post be continued tll after the battle 
of Pavia, 1n 152), when the disorganization 
of the troops released him from his engage- 
ment. He then went to Rome, and entered 
unto the hospital of St James the Lider ain 
which he found many paticnts lang ushing 
under the syplulitie disease, to whose cases ft 
particularly directed his attenton tie is 
said to have employed in their cure the ex- 
ternal application of mercury, and he was 
probably one of the frst surgeons who adopted 
that practice. Returning to Pans, he devoted 
himself principally to the treatment of the 
ternble malady in question, in which he was 
so successful that he gamed more than fifty- 
thousand crowns, in fees from patients fected 
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with that disorder. He died m 1599, at an 
extremely advanced age. There 1s extant by 
this author a treatise on Syphilis, which was 
formerly held mm much estimation.—Hutchin- 
son’s Bus. Med. Big Uni. 

Hi RZ (Marcus) a celebrated German 
physician, of the Jewish persuasion, who was 
professor of medicine at Berlin, where he died 
in 1803. He published in the German Jan- 
guage several works on professional subjects, 
which procured Jum much reputation on the 
continent. But m Ingland Di Heiz 13 dis- 
advantageously known as one of the most 
Ulberal and decided opponents of the practice 
of vaccination, which he denommated bestal 
imnoculation , but which, am spite of his 
diatribes, and those of Birch and Moseley in 
our own country, has extended its benefits to 
. large portion of the habitable worli.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hout. Feit. 

HIS? LRIGL (sr Artuun) a distinguish- 
ed actor in the pohtical revolutions of the 
age of Charles I. He was the cldcst son of 
sir Ihomas Heselnge, of Noseley, in Leices- 
tershire, a gentleman of an ancient Norman 
family, who was created a baronct in 1022. 
[he subject of this arucle succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, in 1629. He 
was one of the representatives in parliameut 
for the county of Leicester in 1040, when he 
distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
arbitrary measures of the court party ; and he 
Was particularly active in procurmg the bill of 
attainder against lord Strafford. Hus conduct 
excited the hostility of the king’s counsellors, 
and his name appears m Lnglish history 
among the members of parliament, whose 
arrest was the object of his mayesty’s imprudent 
visit to the house of Commons, In the civy) 
war which followed, sr Arthur Heselrige 
was governor of Newcastle-upon-Iyne, and 
commanded a regiment of cuirassiers, which 
he had raised for the service of the common- 
wealth. He also acted at the head of a com- 
mittee at ]eacester, for the confiscation of the 
property of the royahsts and the raimang of 
forces, zealously assisting the lord heutenant, 
and the shenff appomted by parliament, 1m all 
affairs m which his influence or authority in 
the county could be advantageous to the cause 
he had embraced. He attached Inmself to 
Cromwell, whose friendship and confidence he 
enjoyed , and after the termination of hostih- 
ties, and the death of the king, he was ap- 
pointed one of the council of state. [The pro- 
tector Ithewise nominated him a member of 
Ius house of Peers, but Heselnge preferred a 
seat amons the Commons. In the confusion 
which prevailed previously to the restoration, he 
endeavourcd to counteract the designs of ge- 
neral Monk, but in vain, and he did not live 
to witness the triumph of the royal cause, and 
the proscuiption of his party, his death having 
taken place January 7th, 1660. Two letters 
which he wrote while on miltary service have 
been published—one ‘ Concermng the revolt 
and recovery of Imemouth Castle,” London, 
1648, 4to, and another entitled ‘‘ A Letter 
to Waiham Lenthall, concerning a great victory 
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obtained by the Parlament Forces in Nor- 
thumberland,” London, 1648, folio.—Lord 
Clarendm. Hume. Betham’s Baronetage. 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 

HESIOD, an ancient Greek poet, by some 
supposed to be contemporary with Homer, 
but by others, who support themselves by the 
authority of the Arundehan marbles, he lived 
about thirty years earlier. His father was a 
native of Cuma, a town of ALtolia, who, 
being driven thence by misfortunes, settled at 
Ascra, in Beotia, but whether before or after 
the birth of Hesiod 1s not known, although 
usually called the Ascraan. Little 1s re- 
corded regarding him which can be dependea 
upon , yet it appears that he at one time kept 
sheep on Mount Helicon, and that on the death 
of lus father he was deprived of Is share of 
ls patrimony by a brother named Perses, whom 
however he lets us know, he not only forgave, 
but relieved, when he afterwards stood 1n need 
of assistance. He raised himoelf to conse- 
quence by his talents, and obtained the prize 
of poetry at the funeral games of Archidamas, 
kine of kuboa. He 1s also said to have vic- 
toriously contended with Homer , but the 
account of this pretended contention 1s deemed 
fabulous. Several pieces attributed to Hesiod 
are held to be suppositious, but the works 
most certainly of his composition are that en- 
titled ‘“‘ Works and Days,” a sort of calendar 
of rural occupations, and his ‘‘ |heogony, or 
Generation of the Gods,’? which 1s valuable 
for the imformation it affords of the Pagan 
mythology. Ths death, as related by Solon, 
awa Plutarch’s banquet, took place at Locis, 
where he was falsely accuscd of beimg an 
accomplice in a rape, and suftered death fiom 
the hands of the brothers of the abused female, 
who were in their turn drowned by the anha- 
bitants, and who also burnt their houses. Ihe 
best editions of Hesiod are those of Amsterdam, 
1667 and 1701, 8vo, of Oxford, 1737, 4to, 
and of Leipsic, 1778, 8vo. ILhere are J nglish 
translations by Cooke and kEiton —Moreri. 
Sari Onom. Dibdin’s Classics. 

HFSS, MD. (Jonas Lewis von) a physician 
of Hamburzh, born at Stralsund in 1760. He 
was the fnend and pujnl of the celebrated 
Kant, whose pluilosoplical principles he 
adopted. He 1s principally known by his 
elaborate History of Hamburgh, of which city 
his fellow citizens appomted him governor m 
the insurrection, which took place there to- 
wards the termination of the career of Napo- 
a Hie died February 20, 1893.—Ann. 

tof. 

HESSE (Wiiiram, landgrave of) a Ger 
man prince, who distinguished himself as a 
cultivator of mathematical science, and espe- 
cially astronomy, in the sixteenth century. 
He erected at Cassel an observatory, which he 
stored with the best instruments he could 
Po for making observations on the 

eavenly bodies. Christopher Rothmann, a 
mathematician, and Justus Byrgius, an inge- 
nious artist, were employed by this prince, 
and the result of their joint researches ap- 
Peared an the “ Observationes Hassiacie,’’ 
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published at Leyden in 1018, by Willebrod 
Snell. Many letters of the Landgrave and of 
Rothmann to Tycho Brahe were printed im his 
collection of Astronomical ¥ pistles, Uramburg 

1596, 4to. The prince of Hesse died in 1599. 
Martin’s Biog. Philos. 

HESSLLING or HESSELINK (Grranrpv) 
an anabaptist minister, emmentasa theologian, 
who was born at Groningen im 1755, and died 
at Amsterdam in 1811. He studied at Ins 
native place, at Lingen, and at Amsterdam , 
and in 1778 he touk his degrees in philosophy 
at Lingen, where he produced a remarkable 
dissertation, ‘‘ De Montibus ignivomus ac terres 
motibus, eorumque cognatione.”” On being 
nominated professor of theology in the semi 
nary of the anabaptists at Amsterdam, 1n 1786, 
he dchvered a Latin discourse on the causes 
of the rejection of Christiamty by the Jews 
and Genules, on the fist preaching of the 
gospel. He was promoted to the professorship 
of plhnlosophy in the same institution m 1800, 
and sustained that office with great reputation 
tall his death = Ifs principal works are, a me- 
moir *f On the Priesthood of Jesus Chnist, as 
described in the ] pistle to the Hebrews ,” a 
‘* Hermeneutical J)ictionary of the New 
Testament,” 2 vols. 8vo, and a Memoir on 
the Rhythm and Piosody of the Dutch Lan- 
guage , to which may be added three theolo- 
gical dissertations, which obtamed prizes 
from the Teylerian Society of Hacilem. Tle 
also pubhshed in periodical works many papers 
on physics, natural history, and general 
hterature , and when the Royal Institute of 
Holland was formed he was nominated one of 
the membcrs, but he declined the honour, as 
inconsistent with his acadenncal avocations.— 
Bug Nour des Cont. 

HLS\ CHIUS, of Aleaindna, a Greek 
lexicographer, of whose peisonal history 
nothing certain can be ascettained. His 
dictionary, which as still extant, coutains a 
number of scripture words, whence it has been 
inferred that he was a Christian though some 
critics think 1t probible such words are addi- 
tions to the original work by another author. 
The lexicon of Hesycluus, which 15 reckoned 
one of the most valuable collections of gram- 
mitical and philolo,ical imfoimation relative 
to the Giceh language, still existing, was 
published by Schrevelius, Tugd Bat. 1662, 
4to, but the most important edition 1s that 
of Alberti, Luz Bat 1746 1766, 2 vols folio , 
to which should be added “ Hesychn I exicon 
Gracum ex cod MS restitutum sive Sup- 
plementa ad edit Hesychn Albertinam , 
auctore N Schow, ’ Lips. 1792, 8vo —Bazllet. 
fabrien BG. 

HESY CUIUS, of Miletus, a Greek listo- 
nan, who hved in the sixth century. Ihs 
** Universal History ” from the reign of Belus, 
king of Assy1ia, to the death of the Grcek em- 
peror, Anastasius, 1s no lonyer extant, but he 
wrote a treatise ** De Vins Doctrina clans ,”’ 
and another, ‘* De Kebus patrus Constantino- 
poleos,” which still remain. ‘They were pub 
lished together, by Meursius, I eyden, 1613, 
12mo,—Vassu Eist. Grac. Morciis 
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HPUMANN (Cunrrstopner Avovusrus) 
a learned and ingenious critic of the last cen- 
tury. He was born at Alstadt, in the dutchy 
of Weimar, in 1681, and after having com- 
pleted his studies in plnlosophy and theolo,z 
at Jena, he wasin 1709 appointed professor of 
the latter scieuce in the semi ary of 1 isenach, 
and also a teacher in the gyinnasiim. = Ii 
4714 he published a work in German en- 
titled ‘ The Pohtical Philosopher or rational 
advice relative to the affaius of common hfe ,”’ 
having previously producel a c neiderable 
numbcr of essays and dissertations, chiefly in 
Latin, relating vo divinity and ecclesiisucal 
history. He wis appoimted professor at the 
gymnasium of Gotun,en m 1717, and he 
subsequently obtained the degrce of doctor of 
theology at Heimstadt Between the years 
1745 and 1727, he published an ponodical 
portions his ‘* Acta Plalosophoium,’ 1orming 
three volumes octavo, and in 1718 appeared 
the first edition of a populir manual of the 
hnstory of literature, under the title of * Con 
Sspectus Reinpublice Literanc,” i2mo — of 
which an énlarred impression was published 
in 1720, and anothe: in 1703 On the ansti 
tution of the university of Gottingen, in 17 >> 
Heumann was made piofessor of histoty, and 
extraordinary professor of theology In 1745 
he was raised to the station of ordinary pro 
fessor, which he filled with great cie lit to 
himself, and advantage to the establish 
ment where he pressded tll 1798, when he 
resizned the professorslup, partly on account 
of some scruples which he entert uned relative 
to the Lutheran doctuine of transubst intiation 
He was allowed to retain his salary tll his 
death, which took place in May 1768 — Ilea 
mann was oue of the most erudite scholars of 
his time, and dumnng the gicater pirt of & 
long Jiterary carcer he kept up an extensive 
epistolary correspondence with Ins hhterary 
contemporanes, and as he carefully preserved 
all jus letters, they were, after his death, 
placed in the Electoral Library at Hanover 
Ths writings, which are very numerous include 
the following works, besides those already 
mentioned ‘* De Auonymis et Pseudonyimis, 
hb. u.”’ 1711, 8vo , ‘* Antholojia Litina 
hoc est Lpigrammata selecta, cum 111 fatione 
de Natura et Virtutibus } pjrammaus,’’ 1721, 
Bvo , ‘* Poeule,”’ 3S vols. Bv0, ‘* Augusta 
Conaln Nicenm censura, hoc est Caroh MM. 
de immo Imaginum Cultu, hb iv” 1731, 8vo, 
*«Sylluge Dissertationum,” 1741, 4to, ** Nova 
Sylloge Dissertationum,” 1792, and ** De 
Prudentia Christiana hb ’ 17601, 8vo.—Stollr 
Intron Hist Tit Adin’s G. Buog. 

HEUMANN (Joun) an eminent civilian, 
who was a native of Francoma, and became 
professor of law at Altorf. Ile was the author 
of a Jearned work, entitled ‘© Commentarn de 
Re Diplomatica Imperatorum, Regum, Impe. 
ratricum et Reginatum Germamze,” 3$ vols. 
é@to. He died in 17600 —Nouv. Dict. Host. 

HEURNIUS (Joun) an eminent Dutch 
physician of the sixteenth century. He wasa 
native of Utrecht, where lis father was a 
wantner. He however received a hbera! edu- 
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cation, and after studying at Louvain and 
Pans, he went to’lunn, where he took the 
depree of MD. Setthng in his native city, he 
was made physician to the count of Egmont, 
and had a place w the council of Utrecht, but 
m 1981 he removed to Leyden, where he was 
fered the professorship of medicine. He 
also ave lectures on anatomy, and 1s said to 
have been the first professor in that u iversity 
who used dead bodies for public demonstra- 
tions fle died of the stone in 1001, aged 
hity seven this works are a treatise on Dis- 
orders of the tlead, and other ori,inal pieces, 
inthe Latin Im uacje and he published the 
anun,s of Hippocrates, m Greek and latin, 
with Conmentanes of which there are several 
echuions.— Verent.  flutehucon sy Bros. Med. 
Likoes G Be w—rensics (O1no) son of 
the pre elit,, wasalsoa physician. Tle pub- 
lished a work, ented © Anuquitatum Pimilo- 
sophie Bartbuaca hb a’? Antw. Fo00, 12mo0. 
which sad to be a superhcial pertormance. 
— Verh f Potayhist Stoller Tut. ae Phost. Lit. 
HI} USING! R Chous Micuart) a German 
divine, and eminent classical scholar. le was 
born at Sundcrhimsen mm é¢hunnlia, in 1090, 
and was educated at the universities of Halle 
and Gotha fe at length became director of 
the gymnasium of Pisenach, and died in 17 91. 
His editions of classic authors are much es- 
temed, amecludins the works of Casar, 
Phidius Comelius Nepos &c.- Tk tsinoer 
(Tavis Leivrnric) nephew of the preceding, 
“otinguished himself in the same department 
of hterature He was born at L-~incen, near 
Tisenach in 1719, and was rector of the school 
of Woltenbuttcl, where he died an 1778. 
\mong his hterary lib urs are ‘* Observations 
on the Ayix and | lectraof Sophocles, and edi- 
tions of Valhus Pheodorus ‘tde Vetus ’ and of 
Vhutarch ‘¢ de Tducatione ’ —Nonrt. Dict. Hast. 
HENEEVUS or THEVELND (lons) oa 
Invhly celebrated asnonomer of the seven- 
teenth century Fle was born of respectable 
and opulent parenta.¢, in the city of Dantzic, 
in 1611. Destined for the metcanule profes- 
sion, he received a liberal educauon , but ma- 
thematics Cluefly attracted Ins attention, which 
he studhel under Peter Crugerus, with great 
diligence and success — In 1690 he set out on 
Ins travels, and passed four years in Holland, 
Pogland, France, and Germany, where he 
became acquunted with the most eminent 
mathematicians and philosophers then living. 
Returning to Dantzic, he marned in 1635; 
and he was chosen by }is fellow cinzens to 
the ofthce of burgomaster in lod. Having 
erected an observatory on the top of luis house, 
he furnished at with the instruments requisite 
for making astionomical observations, among 
which were some excellent telescopes con- 
structed by himself = From constant practice, 
he attamed great accuracy in his researches, 
and made several important astronomical dis- 
coveries. He was the first who noticed that 
remarkable phenomenon termed the lhbration 
ot the moon, on which satellite he made a 
variety of observations, the substance of which 
appeared in his ‘ Selenograpua, sive Lunse 
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Descnptin, atque accurata Delmeatio,”’ 1647, 
folio, with numerous copper-plates, engraved 
by himself. They exhibit the spots on the 
moon’s disk, and the various phases of that 

lanetary body, as seen through the telescope. 

1654 he published a Latin Epistle to Father 
Ricciolus, on the libration of the moon, and 
another to Bulialdus, on eclipses of the sun and 
moon. Between 1656 and 1666 he printed 
treatises on the aspect of Saturn and his phases , 
on Me.cury, as discovered in the sun at Dantzic, 
May 3, NS. 1661, and other astronomical 
tracts«. In 1668 appeared Ins ‘‘ Cometogra- 
phia,” foho, explaming the nature of comets, 
with the history of all which had been ob- 
served previously to his own time, and repre- 
senting the extraordinary motions and other 
phanomena of these wandering stars. IHlaving 
sent copies of this work to several members of 
the Royal Society of London, among whom 
was I): Robert Hlooke, the present gave rise 
to a controversy with that gentleman, as to 
the question, whether distances and altitudes 
could be most accurately ascertained by means 
of plain or telescopic sights, Hevchus recom- 
mending the former, and Hooke the latter. In 
1673 Hlevehus pubhshed the first part of his 
** Michina Coclestis, continens O:iganogra 
phiam, sive Instrumentorum Astronomico1um 
omnium accuratum Delineationem, ” Kc. folio, 
as a specimen of the accuracy of his instru 
ments and observations Ihe next yeir Dr 
Hooke published ‘ Ammadversions on the 
first part of the Machina Calestis in which 
he treated the author with great liberality 
Such was the interest taken in the contro ersy, 
that D: Halley was sent by the Royal Souety 
to Dantzic to investigate the subject of dis- 
pute, when he decided against our countryman, 
though astronomers have since preferred the 
mode of observation which he recommended 
In 1679 appeared the second part of the 
** Machina Calestis,” which is peculharly 
valuable, from its scarcity, owing to a number 
of the copies being destroyed by a fire which 
consumed the authors house at Dantzix, 
(during his absence at lis country seat,) and 
ruined his observatory and astronomical appa 
ratus. In 1689 he pmmnted a work, entitled 
** Annus Climactencus,” wlich appears to 
have been the latest of his productions — This 
death took place January 28th, 1687, the very 
day on which he completed lis seventy sixth 
year. Besides his labours already noticed in 
the cause of science, he discovered severul 
fixed stars, of which he wrote an account, 
published in 1090, under the tide of ‘ Fir 
Mamentum Sobiescianum,”’ an appellation he 
had given to those stars, mm honour of his 
sovereign, John Sobieski. Another posthu 
mous publication was his ‘‘ Prodromus Astro 
mz,’ contaiming a general catilogue of the 
fixed stars, with descripuons of the methode 
of making observations on them.— Vartin’s 
Bug. Philos. Arkan’s Gen. Biog. 

HEWSON (Wixtra™) an Lnghsh surgeon, 
celebrated for his discovenes in anatomy and 
phymology. He was the son of a surgeon and 

aly at Hexham, in Northumberland, 
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where he was boin November tf O.. 1729. 
After being educated ata grammar school m 
his native place, he commenced the st idy of 
his profession under his father, and was next an 
apprentice or puynl of Mr Lambert, an eminent 
surgeon at Newcastle-upon Lyne. He subse- 
quently resided for some tume at T ondon, Fdin- 
burgh and Pans, and then became assistant 
and joint Jecturer on anatomy with Dr Walham 
Hunter. [his connection commenced about 
1764, and continued till 1770, when some 
disputes occurred, which led to a separation 
and Mr Hewson afterwards gave lectures on 
hisown account Jn 1771 he was chosen a fel 
low of the Royal Society, having obtained the 
Copleyan prize medal for his researches rela- 
tive to the absorbent syste m in birds and fishes. 
In 1772 he pubhshed ‘* Lxperimental Inquines 
into the Properties of the Blood,’’ 8vo, and 
this was followed by another volume of ‘‘ Ex- 
perimental Inquiries, ” relative to the Lympha- 
tics or Absorbents. He died May 1st, 1774 in 
consequence of fever arising from an ac: idental 
wound received in the dissection of a putnd 
subject. A thud volume of ‘ Experimental 
Inquires” was published after Ins death, by 
Mr Magnus Falconar, who succeed d him as 
a public lecturer. A J atin transla ion of the 
anatomical and physiological works of Hewson 
was published by Dr Hahn, professor of medi- 
cine in the university of Leyden.— Hutchinson's 
Bor Med. Idit 

__HIY (Joun) a learned divine of the esta. 

; bhshment wis born in 1734, and educated at 
the university of Cambridge, where he was 
elected fellow of Sidney college, 11 1758. He 
proceeded through all Ins dezr es until in 
1780 he griduated as DD and became first 
Noriisitn professor of divinity. Ile was for 
many years rector of Passenham, in North- 
amptonshire, and of Calverton, im Bucking- 
hamshue, but latterly resigned both hvings to 
reside in London, where he died in 181%. 
He wrote ‘‘ Lectures on Divinity, ’ 4 vols 8vo, 
“Redemption,” a Seatonian prize poem, ‘‘ Ser- 
mons on several occasions,’ 8vo ‘ Discourses 
on the malevulent Sentiments ’’ 8vo, ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Writings of St Paul,’ — 
Gent Mag. 

Hilf Y (Wi1tram) see Appendix. 

HL YPIN (Perer DD.) an Lnghsh divine 
of the seventeenth century, born in November 
1600, at Burford near Oxford, in which uni- 
versity he was educated. From Hart hall, 
where he had entered, he removed on a fellow- 
ship to Magdalen college, and in 1621 pub- 
hshed a cosmographic il work, entitled ‘* M1- 
crocosmos ’ Lhis treatise gained him con- 
siderable reputation both as a scholar anda 
man of genius, and procured him the patronage 
of archbi hop I aud, whose hfe he afterwards 
wrote, and whose prinuples both in church and 
state he warmly supported Ihe recommenda- 
tion of the pnmate obtained for him a king 8 
chaplaincy m 1629, on which occasion he ree 
s1,ned his fellowalup. Two years after he was 
promoted to a stall at Westminster, with the 
livings of Houghton, county Durham, and Hem- 
mingford, Hunungdonshire. For this vasuable 
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eferment he is said to have been indebted to 
‘History of St George,’’ a work with 
which Charles I was extremely taken. Having 
graduated as Doctor of Divinity, in 1633, he 
was presented four years afterwards to the 
rectory of Islip, Oxfordshire, but soon gave up 
that benefice for the hving of South Warm- 
borough, Hants. Dumng the civil wars Dr 
Heylin became obnoxious to the parliamentarian 
party, on account of lus tenets, both civil aud 
religious, and ejection from the whole of his 
preferment was the consequence , his private 
property was at the same time sequestrated, 
and he himsclf found it advisable to fly from 
the storm, and to seek an asylum at Wincl ¢s- 
ter, Abingdon, and other places. Wath the 
restored fortunes of the house of Stuart, his 
own ae pee once more brightened. He was 
reinstated in all his former appointments, and 
farther promotion promised him. The rcaliza- 
tion of his hopes was however prevented by 
death, on the 8th of May, 1602. He was an 
acute and indefatigable writer, but the acri- 
monious paity spint of his numerous produc. 
tions renders them of little positive value, al- 
though ey may be often consulted with con- 
siderable advantage Besides the works already 
alluded to, he was the author of the ‘‘ Mer- 
cunus Aulicus,”? a weckly paper published at 
Oxford, previously to the utter ruin of the hing s 
party, which 1t was set up to advocate His 
other productions are ‘‘ | heologia veterum,” 
folio ,” “A Help to Pnghsh Ihstory,” reprinted 
by Dr Wright in 1773, “© A History of the 
Hetanaton ” foho, ‘ Short View of thc I ife 
of Charles I,” « A Thistory of the Presbyte 
mans,” folio, anda foho volume of misc lla- 
nies, printed in 1082 He hes buzicd in W est- 
minster abbey —Biroe Brit 
HI ANL (Cnrisstan Gorttos) a learned 
German critic, was born at Glog iu in Sulcsia 
in 1729 Ihe father was a weaver In very 
humble circumstances, and at avery early 1,¢ 
Heyne tiusht other cnidicn, to provide funds 
for the extcnsion of hisown educanon. Afr 
studying at Chemmtz he proceeded to 1 apsic 
where he succeeded in obtaining con ade rable 
reputavion for his classical acquyemenrs in 
the midst of much annoyance, from the ¢ «treme 
narrowness of his circumstances At len th 
he obtained some pujils and was farther 
assisted by the post of hbianan to count 
Bruhl. He also increased his wncome by 
translauions of French and I nghsh works of 
merit In 1755 appeared Ins edition of 
Yibullus, and soon after that of Epictetus 
He was involved in great distress by the seven 
ears’ war, the entry of the Prussians into 
Dresden leading to the dispersion of lis pa- 
tron’s library. Hewas however reheved by 
being taken into the farmly of Von Schonberg, 
as a tutor to one of the members of it, in Which 
fituation he marzund Jn 1703 he succeeded 
Gesner as profes.o: of rhetoric at Gotunygen, 
where he also became secretary to the society 
of Sciences. In 17705 he undertook the com- 
ation of a catalogue of the hbrary at 
attingen, 10 which laborious work, extending 
to 150 folio volumes, he was hberally en- 
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couraged by George III, whose three younger 
sons were placed under his tuition. He died 
suddenly, July 12, 1814, leaving three children 
by a first wife, and six by a second. His prn- 
cipal works, m addition to these already men- 
tioned, are his editions of Homer and Virgil, 
with notes and elucidations , and ‘‘ Opusculs 
Academica,” 6 vols. 8vo.— Life by Professor 
Hleeven 

HEYTHER, Mus. Doct. (Witiram) a 
musician of no great skill or emimence in his 
profession, who lived in the early part of the 
17th century, and was a member of the choirs 
of Westminster and the chapel royal. His 
principal claim to notoriety 1s the restoration, 
through his exertions, of the musical professor- 
ship originally founded at Oxford by king 
Alfred The stipend attached being too in- 
significant for any man of distinguished musi- 
cal talcnt to accept, Dr Heyther, following 
the example of his friend Camden, in respect 
to the hlnstorical lecture, re-endowed it b 
permission of convocation in 1626, with funds 
winch have been since farther increased by 
the hberality of lord Crew, bishop of Durham. 
IIe was the intimate friend of Orlando Gib- 
bons, who 1s said to have wnitten his proba. 
tionary exercise for him. His death took 
place in 1697 —Buwug Dict. of Mus. 

HI ¥ WOOD (Eriza) the maiden name of 
this lady was L owler, hei father being a trades- 
man residing in London, where she was born 
in 1693 or as others say, in 1696. She con- 
tricted an imprudcnt marriage early an life, 
and commenced authoress by profession Her 
first productions “ {he Court of Ammania,’’ 
and ‘‘ New Utopia,” are loose novels, or rather 
tales replete with personal scindal, and written 
on the model of the ‘“* New Atlantis ” In after 
hfe her taste appears to have been much 1m- 
proved, as is evinced by her ‘“ Female Spec- 


titor,) 4 vols, The Ilistory of Miss Betsy 
Pheushtless, £4 vols, ‘ Jemmy and Jenny 
Jessamy 7 Svols, ‘“ F pistles for the Ladies,” 


2 vals, “Vlusbindand Wife, 2 vols, “ Ihe 
Invisible Spy 7? 4 vols  “ The Fortunate 
boundling ,’ ‘ \ picsent fora Servant Maid, ’” 
‘Adventures of Niture, ‘* Amanda,’’ &c. 
Pope whether from indijnation at the hcen- 
tious character of hor first productions, or as 
some assert, from motives of personal pique, 
introduced herin the Dunciad as one of the 
prizes given in honour of Dulness, but though 
a free writer, hei private reputation was always 
considered unexccptionable. She tned dra- 
matic composition, and even went herself upon 
the stage, but fa led im both her theatrical spe- 
culations. Lhe year of her death, as well as 
that of her bith, has been variously stated, 
some fixing it at 1796, others deferring it till 
1759 —Boz Dram. Bou les’s Edition of Pope. 
HEYWOOD (Jonwn) one of the earhest 
English dramatic poets, in high estimation with 
his contemporaries for the brilhancy of bus 
convivial talents He was a native of North 
Mums, Herts, and received a university edu- 
cation at Oxford, but the lveliness of his dis- 
gare sulung ill with academical restraint, 
e quitted college abruptly, and returned te the 
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metropolis. With sir Thomas More he be- 
came a great favounte, and that minister im- 
troduced him to the notice of Henry VIII, 
who entertained a strong degree of partiality 
for his sales and poetical effusions. His 
popularity at court in the reign of queen Mary, 
was not inferior to that which he had enjoyed 
during the hfetime of her father, for this ke 
was perhaps as much indebted to his uncom- 
promising adherence to the church of Rome, as 
to the biithancy of his wit or the supetiority 
of his musical attainments. In this latte: ac- 
complishment his progress was so agrec able to 
Ins royal mistress, that she 1s said to have 
expressed a wish to hear him on her death- 
bed. After her decease, on the full establish- 
ment of the protestant rehgion, Heywood 
went into voluntary exile, and died at Mechhn, 
in Biabant, in 1o65. Besides several plays, 
he was the author of ‘* lhe Spider and 
Fly,’ 4to, 1596, a parable , at the commence- 
ment of every chapter of which work (and 
they are 77 in number) is a wood-cut of the 
author’s portrait, surrounded with cobwebs, 
fles, &c. This curious book 18 very scarce 
and on that account only, very dear, being, 
according to Warton, a dull, tedious, and 
trifling apologue, without moral or meaning. 
Ifis other works are—a dialogue of all the 
proverbs in the Lnglish language , three quarto 
pamphlets, contanung six hundred enizrams , 
of both of which works there were numerous 
editions before 1998 and 51x plays, or rather 
interludes. ‘The litter are entithd ‘ A Vlay 
between Johan the husband, [yb the wife, 
and Sir Johan the priest,” 199, tto, * 1 
meriy Play between the Pardoner and the 
Friar, the Curate, and nesghbour Prat, 133, 
4to, ‘* The Playcalled the Fou: P s, a new and 
very merry Interlude of a Palmer, a Pardone), 
a Potycary, and a Pedlar,’”’ 4to, ‘‘ A Play of 
Genteelncess and Nobilty,’”’ 4to, “A Play of 
Love,’ 1533, 4to, and ‘‘A Play of the 
Weather ”’ 1533, 4to. A poem of Heywood, 
in honour of Mary, occurs among the Harleian 
MSS, and some ‘* Witty Sayimgs”’ in the Cotton 
MSS. He left two sons, ki1tis and Jasrrnr, 
both born in London, the elder of whom was 
chosen a fellow of All Souls’ college, Oxford, 
wn 1517. He, like his father, qutted England 
for the continent, on the prevalence of the 
reformed doctrines in jis native country, en 

tered into the soviety of Jesuits, and became a 
great favourite with cardinal Pole, under whose 
patronage he hved at Florence. He was a 
good Itahan scholar, and published a work 
written an that language, under the title of 
“Tl Moro.” His death took place at Jouvain 
in 1572.—Jasrrr, the younger, born 1555, 
held a fellowship at Merton college, Oxford, 
but was obliged to resign it on account of the 
regularity of his hfe, in 1598, and although 
he afterwards succeeded in obtaining another 
at All Souls, he too eventually quitted Eng- 
land, and in 1562 entered the Jesuits’ college 
at Rome. He was a man of lively talents, 
and besides translating three of Seneca’s trage- 
dies into Cu, heh, was the author of a number 
of miscellaneous poems, originally printed 


_vices,”’ 
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under the uae of ‘* Vanous Poems and Le- 
@ selection fiom winch appeared in 
The Paradise of Danty Devices,” 157%, 
4to. Hus death took place about the close 
of the year 1Lo97, at Naples.—Cubber's Laves. 
Warton's Hist. of Eng. Poet. Cens. Lite volte 
iu. and 1x. 

HL WOOD (Tuomas) an actor and writer 
of plays 10 the reigns of queen Lhzabeth, 
James I, and Chmles I, the tame of whose 
birth and death 1s not recorded. According 
to Winstanly he was one of the most volum- 
nous writers of his age, and ina preface to one 
of his plays he tells us, that 1t was preserved out 
of two hundred and twenty, of which number 
twenty-four oy now remain. Ifis ‘* Actor’s 
Vindicauon” displays much learning, but 
what rank he himself held on the stage 
none of his biographers have recorded. 
His translations fiom I ucian, Erasmus, and 
several J atumn and Italian authors, show him 
to have been a tolerable classic, although 
he appears to have been held by the wits 
and poets of the day in no great esteem. 
Besides the works already menuoned, he 
wrote a ‘‘ Life of Merlo,” ‘* Lhe Hierarchy 
of the Angels,’’ a very remarkable produc- 
tion, ** Lite of Queen Flizabeth ,” ‘ Lives of 
the Nine Worthies ,” “‘ lhe Lives of nine 
Women Worthies,’? ‘* General History of 
Women,” &c. notices of whih may be 
found in our authorities.—Warton’s Hust. of 
Ing. Poet. Censwa Lit. Restituta,  Brog. 
Dram, 

WIA RNUE CUrnan) a Swedish physician 
and nutural philosopher of the eightecnth 
century. Fle studied medicine at Upsal under 
the Icarned Rudbeckh, and having gamed the 
friendship of the count de Lott, that nobleman 
furnished him with the means of travellmg 
for improvement. He went to London, where 
he was admitted a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and he afterwards visited Paus. Returning 
to Sweden, the knowledge he had acquired 
rondered him the oricle of learning in that 
countiy. Jlaving examined the metallurgical 
processes in use in Germany, he applicd him- 
sclf to the improvement of those of Sweden, 
where he was nominated vice president of the 
counaill of mines Iie was also at the head of 
the board of medicine, and first physician to 
the king. He had the duection of a chemical 
laboratory, and introduced into Sweden the 
discoveries of foreign chcmists m= vanous 
branches of their art. Jie died atan advanced 
age in 1724. Among his works are—‘‘ Acta 
Laboratorn Chymia,”’ Stockh. 1700, ‘ Orye- 
tographia Succana,”’ 1716, and a treatise in 
Swedish on the mineral waters of Medevi, of 
which he was the discoverer.—Bug Univ. 

HiAM (——) the appellation of an incen- 
diary writer of the seventeenth century, whose 
proper name 1s said to have been I[liczer 
Coppe. He was born at Warwick, in 1619, 
and became post-master of Merton college, 
Oxford. After having succcssively tummed 
presbyterian and anabaptst, he pave way ww 
unbridled enthusiasm, and was one of the 
wildest fanatics who appeared in England, 
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when the estabhshed church was overturned 
by the parhament after the civil war. He 
published several pamphlets with odd titles 
and corresponding contents , one of which 1s 
dated London, 1648, ‘‘ two or three days 
before the eternal God thundered at Great 
St Helens.” In 1690 he was committed to 
Newyate, for publishing a book entitled ‘* The 
fiery flying Roll,” a copy of which 1s pre 
served in the British muscum This work, 
which was ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman, abounds with ¢ xtravacant flights and 
shocking blasphemics , but the anthor appears 
to have been a fitter subject for Bedlam than 
Newgate, yet, after having lain in prison 
more than a year, he published a recantation 
called “ Ihe Wimgs of the fiery flving Ru... 
chipped, or, Coppe’s Return to the Ways of 
Truth.” In September 1690, he wie brought 
before the house of ( ommons, but 1t was some 
time before he procured lus lherty When 
he did so, he seems to have been so far reduced 
to reison by his punishment, as to be walling 
to avoid givin, offence to the ruling powers. 
We changed his name to that of [iim= and 
took up his residence at Birn elms im Surrey, 
where he practised asa physician and preached 
occasionally in some of the nei jhbouring con- 
venticles. Hedied and was buned at Barnes, 
August 2 3d, 1072 —T us nss Fniir. of J ondon 
HICHT 1AS, a celebrated) plilosopher of 
Syracuse, who flourished at an unknown period, 
According to Lheophrastus, as guoted by 
Cicero, he behe ved that the heavens, sun and 
stars were stationary, and that it wis the 
earth which moved, and by turning on its axis 
produced the same appearance as 1f the reverse 
were the case Jhe name of this philosopher: 
merits preserving as C opcrnicus acknowledges 
that it was this passage in Cicero which sug 
gested to him the first idea of his syste m— 
Cicero Tuse Quest hbeaiv. Diogenes T aertuirs 
HICHKI S (Grore:) avery learned } nghsh 
divine and antiquary of the seventeenth cen 
tury He was born in 1042, at Newsham in 
Yorkshnue, and was the son ofa farmer After 
passing through his elementiry studies at a 
giammar school at North Allerton, he was, in 
1659, admitted a servitor at St John’s college, 
Oxford Ihence he removed to Mazdalen 
college, and took the degree of BA in 1602. 
He next became a member of Magdalen hall, 
whence, 1n 1004, he was chosen a fellow of 
Lincoln college. He procecded MX in 1605, 
and the year following entered imto holy 
orders. After residing at the unersity for 
some years, discharging the duties of a colle ge 
tutor, he, 1n 1673, accepted an invitation to 
travel abroad with one of his pupils sir Georze 
Wheeler. He accompanied that gentleman to 
Paris, where he formed an acquuntance with 
Henry Justell, by whom he was entrusted 
with the care of the onginal Greek MS of the 
Canones ecclesiz universalis, winch had been 
published by his father, to be presented to 
the university of Oxford. Returning to Fng- 
land after eighteen months absence, Mr 
Hickes took the degree of RD in 1675, and 
obtained the rectory of St Ebbe’s, at Oxford. 
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In 1677 he went to Scotland, as chaplain te 
the high commissioner, the duke of Lauderdale; 
when the university of St. Andrew’s presented 
him a diploma of doctor of divimty. In 1679 
he was created DD. at Oxford, also, in con- 
sequence of the chancellors letters. The 
same year he was collated to a prebend 1n the 
cathedral of Worcester , and archbishop San 

croft presented him to the hving of Allhallows, 


| Barking, in Tondon, when he resigned his 


fellowsinp. In 1681 he was appomted chap 
lun an ordinary to the king, who in 1683 
raised lim to the deanery of Worcester. The 
death of Chirles Il prevented lim from ob 
tainmy the bishopric of Bristol, and put a stop 
to his farther promotion , for though he had 
displayed lus zeal for high church principles, 
he was an enemy to popery, and therefore no 
'favourite with James I], After the Revo- 
lution he nevertheless became one of the most 
prominent of the party of non jurors His 
refusal to tahe the oaths to Walham III and 
the queen consort, occasioned his suspension 
in 1089, and in the beginning of the next 
year he war jlepmved of all jis benefices. A 
protest which he posted up in the cathedral 
of Worcester, against the appointment of his 
successor to the deanery, occasioned a pro- 
secution by the ofhcers of the crown, to avoid 
the consequcnces of which he was obliged to 
remain for some time in concealment. At 
length, in 1699, the lord chancellor Somers, 
out of regard to the talents and learning of Dr 
Hickes, procured an order of council to stop 
the proceedings against lim. In the mean 
tame he hid been actively engaged in serous 
acts of disobedience to the established govern- 
ment, for he was the individual who, in 1693, 
was sent by the non-juring clergy to St Ger- 
mains, to concert measures with the exiled 
hing, for the appointment of bishops in the 
Inghsh church from their party. He re- 
turned from this dangerous mission in the 
beginning of the followins year , and was him- 
self shortly after consecrated bishop of Thet- 
ford He survived this elevation more than 
twenty years, as his death took place December 
oth, 171> She learning of Dr Hickes was 
profound and extensive, both 1n the branches 
of literature more imme diately connected with 
his profession, and as regarded the monuments 
and records of our Anglo Saxon ancestors. He 
was particularly acquainted with the writings 
of the pnmitive fathers of the church, whose 
testimony he adduced to prove the exact con- 
formity of the church of England with the 
Cathohc church in the earlest ages of its ex- 
istence. His theological works consist of 
three volumes of sermons, the last of which 
Wasa posthumous publication , a multitude of 
tracts in defence of the non jurors and their 
tenets, a treatise on the eucharist, contro- 
versial letters against popery, a work on the 
Chnstian pnesthood, and the digmty of the 
episcopal order, to which might be added 
many others, the titles of which may be found 
in the annexed authonties. Huis reputation as 
a writer on divrnity has dechned, since the 
extinction of the sect to which he belonged. 
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“The violence of las prejudices obscured ns 
judgment , and the party spint of alliberahty, 
which appeared most offensively when he 
apphed to archbishop Tillotson the appellation 
of atheist, 1s but too conspicuous 1n his polem- 
ical wntinss im general. As a Saxon scholar 
Dr Hickes has attained permanent celebrity. 
In 1089 he published ‘‘ Instituniones Gram- 
matice Anglo-Saxonice et Mso-Gothice,”’ 
4to, and this was followed by lis “ [| hesaurus 
Grammatico Cr.ticus et Archzologicus Lin- 
guaium veterum Septentnonahum,” Oxon. 
1705, 2 vols. folio. IJhis treasury of Gothic 
literature may be truly styled magnum opus, 
and it is as creditable to the talenta and learn- 
ing as to the persevering industry of the author, 
It 18 usually accompamed by Humphry Wan- 
ley s catalo,ue of Anglo Saxon MSS. forming 
a third volume.— Bug. Brit. Watt's Bibliot. 
Britan. 

HiC KLS (Joun) brother of the preceding, 
was remarkable for having jomed an opposite 
party in the church, and advocated i(s prin- 
ciples with extraordinary zeal. He was a non- 
conformist minister, and having written a 
pamphlet, called a sad narrative of the oppres- 
sion of many honest people in Devonshire, 
relating to the sufferings of the dissenters under 
the conventicle act, in the reign of Charles LI, 
two messengers were sent from London to 
apprehend lim as a state criminal. He hap 
pened to meet with them, while travelling, 
near the end of their journey, and he being 
an utter stranger, they had the imprudence to 


disclose the nature of their errand, with many 


invectives against the object of their pursuit 

When they arnved at an inn, [hckes, who 
was a very athletic man, told them who he 
was, and having horsewhipped them both, to 
teach them more charity or caution in future, 
he set off for London alone By means ofa 
fiend in power he procured an introduction 
to the king, with whom he pleaded s0 success- 
fully, that he not only obtained indemnity for 
himself, but also the promise of protecuon for 
the Devonshire non-conformists. In the 
ensuing reign, Hiches joined the duke of Mon 

mouth, and probably fought at the battle of 
Sedgemoor. After that event he found refuge 
in the house of Mrs Lisle, usually termed 
Jady Tisle, who suffered death for sheltering 
him and other proscribed adherents of Mon- 
mouth. Mr Hickes being taken, was also 
executed as a traitor in 168 >.—( a/amy’s Non- 
conformist’s Memorial. 

HICK! RINGILL (Epmuwp) a native of 
Essex, born 1030. He received a university 
education at Cambndge, but on its com- 
pletion obtasned a subaltern commission in 
the army, and went into gariison in the West 
Indies. On his return to Lurope he quitted 
that sersice for the church, and was succes- 
gively vicar of LBoxted, and rector of All 
Saints, Colchester, both in his native county. 
Although of loose and irregular habits, he 
attained to the age of seventy-eight, dying in 
1708. He was the author of a descnption of 
the island of Jamuica, and of some misc el- 
jaaeous tracts, which were published together 
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in one quarto volume, the year before his 


decease, and re-printed in 1716, in two vols. 
8vo.— Chalmers’s G. Bue. Dict. 


‘ shah ra (Josern Gancta) a noble 
Sp » OF some Eminence as a painter, on 
which ait he published an elementary treatise, 
entitled ‘“ Primcipios para estudiar el nobihs- 
simo arte de la Pintura,’ printed 1091. Ile 
was born about the middle of the seventeenth 
century , and was held in considciuble esty- 
mation at court, being honoured with the order 
of St Michael. His death took place in 1720. 
— Pilkington. 

TWIDALGO Y COSTILLA (pow Micurs ) 
a Spanish priest, who acted a distinguished 
part in Mexico, at the commencement of the 
Jate war of independence in thatcountry. He 
was resident cleryyman, or curate, in the town 
of Dolores, in the intendencia of Goanaxoato , 
holding a valuable benefice, and regarded a3 a 
man of considerable talents, and better in- 
formed than the clergy in general in New 
Spain. He possessed much influence among 
the Indians, to whom he had endeavoured to 
extend the benefits of education. Hus inter- 
course with them had afforded him oppor 
tunities of perceiving thea rooted dishke to 
the Spamards, and this led him, in conceit 
with others, to form the plin of a general 
insurrection throughout the provinces of New 
Spam, which it wis sud, was to have taken 
plice on the 1st of November, 1810 9 Cir- 
cumstances induced the conspirators to hasten 
the exccution of then scheme , captain 
Allende, one of them, having collected a few 
soldiers who were attached to him, marched to 
Dolores, and arrivmy there on the 10th of 
September, joined Hidalgo, whose exhor- 
tations produced a general revolt of the people 
against the Spamsh government. Allende and 
the priest, at the head of the imsuigents, pil- 
laged the houses of the Spamards in the 
neighbouring town of San Miguel el] grande ; 
and on the 29th of September they gained 
possession of Goanaxoato in the treasury of 
which town they found a large quantity of coin 
and bar silver Don J Villegas, who had 
been appointed viceroy by the regency of 
Cadiz, arnived at Mexico imme diately after the 
msurrection took place, and he sent a bod 
of troops against Hidalzo, and aiso published 
a proclamation, calculated to repress the 
general spint of discontent His measures at 
hrst were ineffectual , Hidalgo attached the 
Indians to his cause, by repealing the tax called 
trebutos, which they had paid ever since their 
conquest by the Spamards. From Goauaxoato 
he marched to Valladohd, which he entered 
October the Oth, and there he was joyfully 
received, and was joined by two regiments of 
militia. Soon after be was proclaimed general- 
issimo of the Mexican armies, various com- 
mands were distnbuted among his principal 
associates , and the armed mob winch he had 
collected was formed mto eighty regiments of 
one thousand men each. At the head of this 
force he proceeded towards Mexico, and V1l- 
legas, having but a handful of troops for ua 
defence, resorted to the powerful ai! of super- 
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stition, against so dangerous afoe. He applied 
to the archbishop of Mexico, and to the Inqui- 
sition, for a sentence of excommunication 
against Hidaleo and all his adherents, which 
was foithwith issued. ‘lhis awed the Mex 
cans, and prevented them from joining thc 
insurgents, which many of them would other- 
wise probably have done. Thus disappointed 
in his expectations of assistance, the priest 
became irresolute, and after having waited in 
the nei,hbourhood of the capital tall the 
viceroy had recalled his troops to his support, 
he Legan Ins reticat At Aculco he ws 
attacked and completely defeated, on the 7th 
of November, by general Calleya, He then 
retired to Goanaxoato, whither he wis fol 
lowed by the same officer, who took the place 
with great slaughter of the meurycnts. Hidalpo 
fied to Guadalaxara, and on the 17th of 
January, 1811, he suffered a ruinous defeat at 
the bridye of Calderon, eleven leagues from 
that place. Become a fu,itive before the 
Spanish forces, one of his own officers took him 
prisoner, on the 2ist of March, 1d11, and he 
was put to death on the 27th of July that year, 
having previously been de riled from the 
order of priesthood. Thus fell a man who 
appears to have possessed considcrable talents, 
thouzh deficient in that promptitude of spint 
which wall almost always insure the success of 
schemes like that in which he was engaged — 
Outline af the Leralution in Spanish America, 
1817, 810 «= Buog Nodes Contemp 

WI} ROCLES = Jhere were two of this 
name, the first, a rhetomuan of Bithyon, 
was afterwards governor of Alexindna, and 
distinguished bimsclf in the persecution of the 
Christi ins, which took plice AD. 302, under 
Mroclesian, both by his actions and ns wnt 
ings, winch latter, consisting of two separate 
treatises aie referred to by Juscbius and 
Lactantius IJherm main object 15 to contrast 
the miracles of ( hiist wath those ascibed to 
Apollonius [yanvus, and to draw an inference 
an favour of the latter. Ihe second was a 
platonic plulosopher, who flourished at Alex- 
andria about the middle of the fifth century, 
and was much admired for his eloquence. He 
is said to have encountered considerable oppo 
sition from the Chnsuans of that penod, im 
consequence of his doctrines Of his writings, 
an essay on the golden verses of Pythagoras 
ig yet extant, in several editions, the best of 
which 1s that of Tondon, 1742, Bvo. His 
other works, being treatises on fate and on 
providence, the latter composed in seven 
books, are only known by the extracts which 
remain of themin Photius [hey were written 
with a dedication to Olyimjprodorus, an eminent 
philosopher, much esteemed and employed by 
the emperors Ilononus and the younger Theo- 
dosius.— Cave. Lardner. 

HIFFERNAN (Paut) a native of Dublin, 
born 1719. He waz ofa Catholic family, and 
intended for the priesthood in that communion, 
but abandoned the church for the study of 
physic, witch he practised for a short time 
with indifferent success in the city where he 
was born. In 1753 Dr Hiffernan, as he was 
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ityled, came to London, where be commenced 
author by profession, and effected a coffee- 
house acquaintance with Garnck, Foote, Gold- 
smith, and other wits, through whose assist- 
ance he managed with difficulty to keep up a 
decent exterior, but never could be prevailed 
upon to disclose the secret of his abode, which 
was found at his decease to have been in an 
ibscure court in the neaghbourhood of St Mar- 
tins Jane Js eccentrnciues were numerous, 
and in pecuniary matters not always of the 
most respectable description. Has writings 
ne now but little known , they consist for the 
irost part of a series of political essays, enti- 
tled “ lhe Jacklers,’? Dubhn, 1750, ‘* Lhe 
luner,’ London, 1753 , a volume of muscella- 
heous pieces in prose and verse, and an adap- 
tation which did not succeed, of La Harpe s 
tra.edy ‘‘ The Farl ot Warwick.’ He died 
June 1777 im great indigence —Biog. Dram. 

HIGDIN (Ranpat or Ranvurie) an Eng- 

lsh chronicler, who was a benedictine monk 

f the abbey of St Weibuiga, at Chester, in 
the fourteenth century Ile compiled a work 
in Latin entutled ‘¢ Polychromicon,” in seven 
books, containing an account of events from 
the creation to the year 1097, and comprising 
many valuable documents relating to the af- 
furs of the Brntous and Saxons, from older 
chroniclis. An J nglish translation of Hag- 
den ¢ Elistory, by John de Lrevisa, was printed 
by Caxton in 1482, and the original work was 
published in 164%, folio  Hizden also trans- 
ited, or rather travestied, several parts of the 
Bible anto dramatic dialogues. A copy of 
these plays 1s among the Harleran MSS. 3n 
the Brntish Museum, to which 1s prefixed a 
note, stating that the author went thnce to 
Rome before he could obtamm permission from 
the pope for these biblical mysteries to be re- 
presented in the Lnghsh language.— Nicolson’s 
Hist. Tab Tysons s Magn Biritan. vol. u. 

HIGGINS (loun) whose name is some- 
times spelt Hi,ins. An Luglish author of the 
sixteenth century, born in Somersetshire, in 
which county he, after graduating at Oxford, 
and taking holy orders, kept a school at Ll- 
minster till his death in 1004. Heas hnown 
as the author of a translauon of the Nomen- 
clator of Adnan Jumus, 8vo. 1985, a con- 
troversial treatise written against Perkins, on 
the subject of the descent into Hell, part of 
the ‘‘ Mirior for Magistrates,’’ 1587 , ‘« Hol- 
cot’s Dictionary, ’ and “ Klosculi lerentiana.”’ 
— Warton s Hist of Fng. Poet. 

HIGGONS (sir Lomas) the son a clergy- 
man who held the benefice of Westburgh, 
Salop, where he was born in 1624. He be- 
came a member of Alban hall, Oxford, but 
quitted the university without graduating, and 
married, first the dowager countess of Lasex, 
whose character he defcnded against the as- 
persions of her censurers in a funeral oration, 
which he pronounced over her in elegant 
Latin, on her decease in 1696. This compe- 
sition was afterwards printed. Mi Higgons 
subsequently entered into the marniage state ® 
second time, with the daughter of sir Beril 
Greensiile, s.ste1 to sir John afterwards cree 
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ted first earl of Bath. 
arhament, on the decease of Cromwell, and | 
at as member for the borouzh of Malmsbury, 

n which capacity he exerted himself for the 
estoration of monarchy, and on the return of 
he king, obtained a pension of »00/. with the 
1onour of hmighthood in rewird for his good 
service. He was afterwards, in succession, 
anvoy to the courts of Dresden ani Vienna 

On the 24thof November, 1691, having been 
allcd upon to give his testimony on a tnal im 
the court of hing s bench, he was suddenly 
attacked by apoplexy, and expircd before he 
could be removed to his own housc. Besides 
the panegynic on his wife, he was the author 
of another a Idressed to the king, on his restor 

ation, printed in 1000, ‘* The History of Y suph 
Bassa’? 1684 and an Fnghsh translation of 
‘fhe Venetian Imumph’ Sir Lhomas left 
a family by his second lady, of which the 
younyer son, named iivi1, after his maternal 
grandfather, was born m 1670 He entered 
himsclf of St John’s college, Oxford, in 1686, 
but removed afterwards to Cambridge On 
quitting the university he became a member of 
the society of the Middle Temple, and wrote 
a varicty of political od othe: vorks Among 
these are—* Remaiks on Bishop Bumett » 
History of his own Iimes, 8.0, “ A Short 
View of knghsh History, with poltical reflec- 
tions,’ &c&. dvo, “ An Herom Poem on the 
Peace of Utrecht,’ anda tra,edy, acted at 
Drury lane theatre, in 1702, under the ttle of 
‘* The Generous Conqueror, o1 limely Disco 

very” On the abdication of Times IT, Mi 
Higgons was one of the few faithtul idhcients 
who accompanied that monaich in his fh ht 
to the continent, where he died in 1739 — 
Wood. 

HIGHMORF (Josi11) an eminent portrait 
and historical painter of the last century, born 
in London June 19, 1042 He early dis- 
played a strong partiality for the fine arts 
Which was discouraged by his family, who 
placed him in a sohicitor’s office. Lhe whole 
of his spare time was however devoted by him 
to the study of his favourite pursuit, and al 
though his own genius and application were 
at first his only instructors, his progress even 
at this period was such, that immediately on 
the expiration of luis clerksinp, when only 
seventeen years of age, he fearlessly aban 
doned the law, resolved to trust in future to 
his talents as a painter alone for his chance of 
fame and fortune. The year following he 
marned, and continued rising in reputation, 
till on the revival of the order of the bath, he 
was selected as the artist to be employed in 
painting the kmylits in full costume. tlhe 
years 1732 and 1704 were spent by him in 
professional tours through the Netherlands 
and France, and on his return he applied 
himself with renewed eaertions to the culti- 
vation of an art wlach he exercised nearly half 
acentury. THis death took place in the spnng 
of 1780, in the house of bis son-in-law, Mr 
Duncombe, at Canterbury, to which city he 
had retired from the fatigues of his profession 
fur the last eighteen years of hislife. Among his 
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paintings are the “ Havar and Ishmael,” 

in the F oundhing Hospital, the ‘ Finding of 

Moses,” &c ‘The illustrations to the onginal 

editions of the novels of Richardson, with 

whom he was personally acquainted, were also 

fiom Ins easel. As an author he is known by 

bis “ Critical }] xamination of Rubenss two 
paintings in the Banquetting House, White- 
hall’ 4to , ‘* Observations on Wodwell’s 
pamphlet against Chnstiamity ,’ “ [he Piac- 
tuce of Perspective,” 1765, and two vols of 
Moral and Relizious Fssays , with a transla- 
tion of Brown on the Immortality of the Soul. 
—Chalmerss Gen Broo Dict. 

HIGHMORI (Natrwasiir) an emiment 
Tnglish physician and anatomist, who was the 
son of a clergyman, and was born at For ling- 
bridge in Hampslnre, in 161, He studied 
at [rinity college, Oxford and took the degree 
of MD in 1614? He settled as a practitioner 
at Sherborn, in Dorsetshire, and became emi- 
nent for lis profession il shill, and ns scientufic 
researches. Iie died Match 21st 1684, at 
the age of seventy His pnnaptl work 18 
cntitled “* Corpois Wuman J)isquisitio Ana- 
tomica,”’ 1697, folio He also wrote ‘* Ihe 
Ihstory of Generation,” 1691 8vo, besides 
treatises on Hysteric and Ily pochondnic Affce- 
tions. Some of his opimons having been con- 
tioverted by Dr Walhs, he published in 1670, 
‘‘ Fyistola Responsora ad f. Walhs” Fhe 
name 1s commemorited in the appellition 
* Antrum Lughmorianum,’ applied to a cavity 
in the upper jiw.—Atkin s G Bog. 

HITAR (Dcxker pr) a Spinish grandee of 
the first class, member of the Junta of Bay- 
onne, and grand master of the ceremonies 
to king Joseph Napoleon — Ife was born of an 
ancient Casuhan family, in 1775, and during 
tbe life of kis father was known by the title 
of the Duke d Allnga. He wis engaled im 
the study of literature and the fine arts when 
the events which occurred at Arinjuee o7cr- 
sioned the forced abdication of Clhiuries IV. 
In 1808 he was summoned to Bayonne as one 
of the junta, convoked by order of Napoleon , 
and afte, the second abdication of king 
Charles, the duke d Hyar was appointed to 
the ofhce of master of the ceremouses to the 
new sovereign, Joseph He however aban- 
doned the cause of the usurper as soon as the 
paitizans of Ferdinand Vil took active mea-~ 
sures to support his mval authouty Hence 
the duke was included in the hst of Castilian 
nobles proscribed by the decree of Burgos , on 
Which he prudently retired to london, and 
remained there tll the progress of events had 
brought about the restoration of ] erdinand, 
He was then 1ecalled to Madnd, and in 1814 
appointed Spanish ambassador at the court of 
france. Little ambitious of honours, he de- 
voted all luis leisure to hterary pursuits, and 
died in 1817, ashort time after Lavine received 
the order of the golden fleece.—Bwg. Nouv. 
des Contemp. 

HILARION, a Chmistian anchorite of the 
fourth century, born at Gazain 291 On his 
conversion hha idolatry, he became the 
original founder of monachism in Sy rtd, 
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example of St Anthony, whom he had 
pen in the deserts of Ugypt. To this purpose 
e dedicated the whole of his possessions, and 
y the fame of his sanctity, induced many to 
un him. His death took place im the year 
71, in the island of Cyprus.— Mover. 

HILARY (S81) a Chnstian prelate of the 
ourth century, one of the early fathers of the 
‘hurch, born at Poictiers, of which city, after 
ns conversion from heathenism, he eventually 
vecame the bishop in 305 ~~ His zeal in favour 

of the Athanasian doctrine respecting the 

trinity, which he defended with much energy 

at Bezieres, drew on him the persecution of 
the Anan paity, with Saturninus at 1ts head, 
who prevailed on the ¢mperor Constantius to 
exile lam mto Phrygia. After four years 
spent 2n banishment, he was permitted to 
return to his see, where he occupied himself 
In committing the arguments for his side of 
the question to wrung, and continued to dis 

tinguish himelf as an active diocesan till Ins 
death, in 307. Tis works were printed in 
folio at Pans, 1n 1693. There was another of 
the same name, bishop of Arles, a semi- 
pelagian in lis opmions, who was the author 
of a hfe of St Honoratus, and some devotional 
tracts. He died in 149, and also enjoyed the 
honours of canonization -—Care. Dupin. 

HILDEBER 1, a divine of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who was a native of Lavardin, 1n the 
province of Vendome, in France. He was a 
disciple of the famous Berenger, and after- 
wards of Ilugo, abbot of Clugm , and became 
wo distinguished for his learning, that in 1098 
he was appointed master of the school of 
Mans, over which he presided thirteen years. 
After having been archdeacon, and then bishop 
of Mans, he was raised 1n 112) to the 
archiepiscopal see of ‘lours, where he died im 
1134. His zeal for the intcrest of the church 
involved him in some disputes with the Nor 
man princes, Wilham Rufus and Henry I, of 
England, and also with Louis the Fat, hing of 
France , but he 13 more advantageously known 
on account of his literary productions, which 
entitle him to be considered as the best writer 
of his age. His works consist of sermons, 
theological tracts, Latin poems and letters, 
the latter of which afford some interesting 
details of contemporary lustory.— Vouv. Dut. 
Hist. Boog Unis, 

HILDLSLIY (Mann) bishop of Sodor 
and Man, a prelate of exemplary piety and 
learning. Ihis father was rector of Murston, 
Kent, where he was born 1116096. Irom the 
Charterhouse he removed to Irinity college, 
Cambnidge, and obtained a fellowslap there in | 
1723. Iwo years afterwards, the hving of | 
Hitchin, Herta, the presentation to which 1s. 
in the college, becoming vacant, he succeeded 
to the preferment, and to that of Holwell, 
Bedfordshire, in 173). On the death of 
bishop Wilson, the duke of Athol conferred on 
him the vacant see, and bis conduct as a 
diocesan did not degenerate from that of his 

ecesau!. Besides his bishopric, the value 
of whach has never exceeded a thousand a 


year, be held the mastersbhip of Sherburn 
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hospital, and a stall at Lincoln. U'nde: his 
auspices the translation of the Scriptures into 
Manx, commenced by Wilson, was completed 


im 1753 His death took place in 1772.— 
Life by Butler, 
HILDUIN, a French ecclesiastic of the 


ninth century. Ile was abbot of St Denys, 
and is knuwn only as the author of a cunous 
history of the life and miracles of Ins patron 
saint, im which he ludicrously enough con- 
founds him with the Areopagite of the same 
name, a pious fraud or mistake, which led 
to the persecution of Abelard for detecting 
it, and to much absurd controversy 1n after 
tumes — Dupin. 

HELL (Asron) an Enghsh poet and mis- 
cellaneous writer, was born in London in 1685. 
His father, originally a gentleman of yvood 
estate in Waltslure, left him almost wholly un- 
provided for, which circumstance obliged him 
to quit Westminster school at the age of four- 
teen. His relation, lord Paget, being ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, he ventured, unin- 
vited, to jo him, and was received with 
kindness, although with some surprise, and a 
tutor was provided for him, unde: whose care 
he travelled through Palestine, Egypt, and 
various parts of the east. In 1703 he returned 
to Ingland, and the death of lord Paget 
frustrating, his eapectations im that quarter, 
he travelled for three years with sir William 
Wentworth. In 1709 he published a ‘ His- 
tory of the Ottoman Impne,’’ partly from 
matcrials collected in Lurkey, which publica- 
tion, although it obtamed much notice, the 
author himself subsequently regarded as a 
crude and juvenile performance. A poem which 
he addressed in the same yeai to the earl of 
Pcterborough, procured him the patronage of 
that nobleman, ar? an introduction to the tory 
leaders, Jn 1710 he maried a lady of beauty 
and fortune and became manager of Drury 
lane theatre, which post however he soon gave 
up, in consequence of a difference with the 
lord chamberlain, the then duke of Kent. 
While in the management of Drury-lane, he 
wrote his first tragedy of ‘* Alfred,’ and « Ri- 
naldo,”’ an opera Much under the influence 
of a projecting spirit, in 1713 he obtained a 
patent for extracting sweet oil from beech 
mast, and a company was formed under his 
auspices, but after a tnal of three years the 
scheme entirely failed, as did a subsequent 
plan for establishing a plantatjon im Georgia. 
Hle stall continued to write for the theaties, 
and several of luis pieces were brought on the 
stage. He also composed poems, and for one 
entitled the ‘* Northern Star,’’ an compliment 
to Peter the Great, received a complimentary 
reward from his widow, Cathermel. In 1724 
he commenced a penodical paper, im conjunc- 
Gon with a Mr Bond, called ‘‘ The Plain 
Dealer,” which publication seems to be that 
which introduced Mr Hill into the Duanciad, 
imatone of half sature and half compliment 
on the part of its celebrated author, to whach 
hill rephed ina piece entitled ‘* 1 he Progress 
of Wat,” in hnes that Pope Inmself need not 
have disclaimed. ‘The breach was afterwards 
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healed, and as far as appearances, at least, 
the poeta became good fmends. A new pro- 
ject of supplying timber from the Highland 
estates of the York Buildings’ company, next 
engaged his attention, and in 1731 he re-wrote 
his Lifmd, which he brought forward under 
the title of ‘‘ Athelwold.’ He afterwards 
translated in succession the Zaire, Alzire, and 
Merope, of Voltaire, all of winch show him 
an the hght of a supenor dramatic translator 
He still however continued to interest himself 
with schemes of commercial improvement, until 
his health began to decline, and he died in 
February 1750, mn lis sixty-fifth year, and 
was interred in Westminster abbey. Aaron 
Till was a man of active and extensive bene- 
volence, and so kind and affectionate in the 
relations of socicty, that few men were more 
beloved. + As a poet be was turgid and af 
fected, although occasionally nervous and 
barmomous. Hes however little read at pre- 
sent, although his versions of Zaire and Merope 
have kept the stage until within these few yeas 
——Brog. Brit. Anderson's Lives of Brit. Peets. 

HILL (GiorcGeE) a divine of the church of 
Scotland, was born at St Andrews m 1748 
He was educated 1n his native place, where 
he obtained the Greek professorship of St 
Salvador s college, and that of Divinity 1m suc 
cession. THe subsequentiy became principal 
of St Marys, chaplain to the king for Scot- 
Jand, and fellow of the Royal Souety of Ldin 
burgh. He is the author of sermons, theolo 
gical institutes, and lectures on the Old Lesta- 
ment. He died in 1800 — Gent. Mag. 

HILL (sir Juuw) a wiuter of the list cen 
tury, disunguished for the versatility of his 
talents, and the multitude of Ins publications. 
He was the son of a clergyman of Pcter 
borough, and was born about 1716. After 
having served an apprenticeship to an apothe- 
cary in Westminster, he established himself 
sn that business in St Martin’s-lane, but 
having marred a wife without a fortune, he 
was obliged to seek farther resources for the 
increase of his mmcome. Having some know - 
ledge of botany, he was employed by the 
duke of Rachmond and lord Petre to manage 
their botanic gardens. By their liberal assist- 
ance also he was enabled to travel through 
various parts of the kingdom, and collect scarce 
plants, of which he published an accourt by 
subscription. This scheme was not very pro 
fitable, and he therefore turned his attention 
to the stage , but after two or three exhibitions 
at the Haymarket and Covent garden, he dis- 
covered that he was not qualihed to shine as an 
actor, and returned again tolmsshop His act- 
vity attracted the notice of men of #cience and 
learning , and a translauon of a Greek tract 
on gems, by | heopbrastus, which he published 
m 1746, procured him both money and repu- 
tation as an author. Ile was introduced to 
Martin Folkes and Henry Baker, two distin- 
guished members of the Royal Society, and a 
vaper which he wrote was published in the 

hilosophical Transactions , but on his being 


disappointed n an attempt to obtain admuis- 
gon into the society, he revenged the affront | G. Bog. 


Broa. Dicre—Vox. LI. 
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by publishing ‘A Renew of the Works ef 
the R.S.” 1751, 4to, im winch he placed some 
of the contnbutions to the Philosophical Trane- 
actions in a ludicrous point of view. Hence- 
forth he depended chiefly on his pen for his 
support. He undertooh A General Natural 
FHlstory,’’ 3 vols. foho, and, in conjunction 
with George Tewis Scott, he compiled a 
‘Supplement to Chambers s Cyclopedia.” 
In 1792 he pubhshed “Essays on Natural 
History and Philosophy,” containing curious 
microscopical observations. At the same 
peiiod he started the ‘‘ British Magazme,” 
an] also cared on a diurnal publication called 
the ‘‘ Inspector” Notwithstanding his hte- 
lalrv engagements, he was a constant attend- 
aut on every place of public amusement, where 
he collected by wholesale a gieat vanety 
of private intrigue and personal scandal, which 
he freely retailed to the public in his Inspec- 
tors and magazines. Ihuis discreditable occu- 
pation was not without its inconveniences, for 
it involved lim in various quarrels and on 
one occasion he was severely caned at Rane- 
lazh, by a gentleman who had been the ob- 
yect of lis slande He had procured the 
diploma of MD and practised as a physician ; 
but not content with the regula: emoluments 
of his profession, he invented several quack 
medicines, which, by means of the puffing 
advertisements he wrote to recommend them, 
hid for some timc a considerable sale, to his 
gieat pecuniary advantage. ITlis talents as a 
botanist however we1e by no means despicable, 
thou h tus conduct was in s0 many respects 
unworthy of the character of a man of htera- 
ture and suience. Ife produced many useful 
woiks, but his greatest undertaking was a 
werk entitled “ The Vegctable System,’’ 17 
vols folio, published successively, with plates, 
under the patronage of the earl of Bute. His 
intro luction to this nobleman was probabl 
through his marriage with the sister of lord 
Ranelagh , though that lady, after the death 
of her husband, pubhshed a pamphlet, com- 
plaining of the conduct of lord Bute towards 
sir John Hill. Lhe title of kmghthood he 
owed to the king of Sweden, who bcstowed on 
him the order of the Polar star, 1n return for 
the present of a copy of his botanical works. 
He died of the gout, a disease for which he 
professed to have a specific, m November 
1775. Besides the works already mentioned, 
he wrote novels and plays, now deservedly 
forgotten , and he was so industrious and pru- 
hfic an author, that he1s said to have received 
1500/. in the course of a year, for works of his 
owh composition, a circumstance not very 
creditable to the taste of his contemporaries ; 
as, except his tracts on natural history, he 
published nothing of any value. Having had 
a quarrel with Garnck, on account of the re- 
jection of one of huis dramas, that celebrated 
actor charactenzed Hull, not unjustly, m the 
folowing caustic epigram — 

‘* For physic and farces his rival there scarce is; 
His farces-are physic, lis piyne a farce is.’ 
—Bg Drum. Hutchinsun’s Bing. Med. tkbn’s 
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HILL (sir Ricuanp) bart son of mr 
Rowland Hill, of Hawkestone, Salop, the first 
aronet of the family, was born there in 1733, 
le received his education at Westminster 
chool, whence he removed to Magdalen 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated as MA 
le made the tour of Europe, and on his 
‘turn much distinguished himeelf by lis 
{tachment to the Calvinistic methodists, 
vhich he stmkingly displayed in 1768, on the 
Spulsion of sx young men from the university 
* Oxford, whose conduct and principles were 
hen deemed fanatical On that occasion Mr 
dill attacked the authorities there 1n a severe 
mamphlet, which he entitled ‘‘ Pietas Oxoni- 
mngis,’? which was answered by the public orator 
if the umwversity, Dr Noweli, upon whom his 
mtagonist retorted with much asperity He 
lext engaged in strenuous controversy with 
Vealey, Fletcher, and others of the Arminian 
nethodist leaders, in defence of Calvinism 
Jn the death of his father he succeeded him 
n the representation of the county of Salop, 
ind was a frequent speaker His observations 
vere almost always more or less connected 
with the subject of religion, and by his fre- 
vent quaint if not humorous spplication of 
acts and language fromthe Bible, he obtained 
rom the writer of the Roliad the utle of the 
criptural Killegrew. In 1798 he published a 
indication of Calvinism, against Daubeney’s 
*‘ Guide to the Church ,’’ and 1n 1804, remarks 
fa similar tendency against one of the bishop 
f Lincoln’s charges He would sometimes. 
ven preach in dissenting chapels, and built 
me of Ina own at Hawkestone. He died 
married in 1808, when his title passed to 
us brother, sir John Hill, father of lord Hull 
[he celebrated rev Rowlana Hill 1s another 
brother —Gent Mag 

HILL (Rosgrt) an imdustrious scholar, 
remarkable for his application to study, not- 
withatanding the ohetacles arising from domes- 
tic penury and a memial occupation. He was 
born in 1699, at Miswell, near fring, in Hert 
fordslure , and was apprenticed to a tailor and 
itaymaker, ‘lo those employments he oc- 
sasionally jomned that of a schoolmaster, by 
neans of which he with difficulty supported 
bimeelf and his family In spite of these dis 
couragements, he contrived to make himself 
acquainted with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages, and he exhibited so much literary 
talent as to attract the favourable notice of 
the rev Joseph Spence, who, with a view to 
benefit this paina-taking student, published a 
tract, entitled ‘‘ A Parallel between a most 
celebrated man of Florence { Magluabecchi) and 
gne scarce ever heard of in England,’ [R. Hild, ] 
printed at Strawberry hill, 1798, 8vo. By. 
the asmstance of his fnendly biographer, Hull 
was reheved from his embarrasements, and 
enabled to remove to Buckingham, where he | 
daed 21777. He was the author of au answer 
to bishop Clayton’s Evsay on Spirit , Criucisms 
an the book of Job, and a tract entitled ‘‘ Lhe 
character of a Jew.”’—Gent. Mag. 

BILL (Wittsax) acritical and philological 
writer of the seventeenth century 
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native of Cudworth 1n Warwickshire , and 
was educeted at Merton college, Oxford, 
where he obtained a fellowship. He then 
became master of a free-schoo! at Sutton Cold- 
field, in his native country , but after a time 
relinquished that office, and engaged in the 
practice of physic inthe metropohs ‘Thence 
he removed to Ireland, procured the degree of 
DD at Dublin, and obtained the office of 
master of St Patrick’s school in that city. 
Beg deprived of this appoimtment on the 
restoration of Charles II, he returned to Eng- 
land, and died in 1667, aged about forty-eight. 
He was the editor of the Peniegesis, or poetical 
geograpby of Dionysius, in Greek, with the 
commentary of Eustathius, and notes, 1658, 
8vo, and he also wrote a tract entitled 
‘ Woman’s Looking Glass,’’ London, 1660, 
12mo —Wood’s Athen Oxon. 

HILLEL the elder, a celebrated jewish 
doctor, or rabbin, who lived in the century 
preceding the christian wzra He 18s probably 
the same individual whois termed Pollio, by 
Josephus, and 1s mentioned by St Jerome as 
having flourished not long before the birth of 
Christ. He was anative of Babylon and, on, 
the mother’s side, descended from the family 
of David At the age of forty he went to 
Jerusalem, where he studied with great ap- 
plication, so as to gain the creditof a profound 
acquaintance with the records and traditions 
of his nation Being chosen a member of the 
Sanhednim, together with Ins disciple Sham- 
mai, these two doctors opposed the measures 
brought forward in that great counci] against 
Herod, and thus escaped the sla phter to 
which the other members were consigned 
when Herod became master of Jerusalem. 
Hillel was made president, and Shammai vice- 
president, of the new Sanhedrim, and the 
former 18 said to have discharged the duties of 
bis office with more wisdom and justice than 
any of hie predecessors since the time of Simon 
the Just It 1s, however, no proof of the wis- 
dom of Hillel, that he hada controversy with 
Shamma, which led to bloody quarrels among 
their respective adherents, though the dis- 
pute was at length decided in favour of the 
former. The ongin of the Talmud, or at least 
the ‘* Mischna,” or earliest part of it, 19 
attnbuted to the elder Hillel, and Jonathan, 
the author of the Targum, was one of hes 
disciples — Prideaux’s Connect. of the Hist. of 
the O.and N Test. Arkin’sG Brog. 

HILLEL II, or the younger, another famous 
rabbin, who presided over the jewish church 
in the third and fourth centuries, with the 
ttle of Nast, or prince of the captivity. He 
was lineally descended from the subject of the 
last article, and was a man of great learning 
and ment He 1s principally distinguished as 
the reformer of the jewish calendar, into which 
he introduced the cycle of nineteen years, ta 
reconcile the course of the sun with that of the 
moon; andregulated the penod of the equi- 
noxes, on the same pnnciples which Juhus 
Cesar, pope Gregory XIII, and ucthers, 
adopted for that purpose, He was one of the 


He was a principal doctors to whom 1s ascribed the por- 
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tion of the talmad called ‘‘ Gemara.”’ Epi- 
phanius says he became a convert to Chns- 
thanity im jus iast iliness ; but the jews treat 
this report asa calumny. He flourished AD. 
320, according to Dr Pnestley.— Atkin’s 
G. Ibi g. 

HILLIARD (Nicuotas) an English por- 
trait painter of the age of Elizabeth, who 
honoured lim with her patronage and pro- 
tection. He was a native of Exeter, born 
1547. His pictures were held in Ingh estima- 
tion, both for their execution and the fidelity 
of the resemblance, although he seldom at- 
tempted more than the head. Of huis per- 
formances, the best known are a full length 
of the queen , and another in water-colours, 
of her rival, the queen of Scots, taken in her 
eighteenth year. His style, which he formed 
on the model of Holbein, is highly applauded 
by Donne. ihs death took place in 1019,— 
Walpole + Anec. 

HI} 1ON (Wattrnr) a celebrated English 
ascetic divine of the fifteenth century. Ile was 
a Carthusian monk of the monastery of Sheen, 
in Surrey, now Richmond, founded by Henry 
V. He was the author of a treatise entitle | 
** The Scale, or Ladder of Perfection,’* pub 
lished by A. Woodhead, London, 1099 _ bat 
his chief claim to notice arses from his having 
been supposed to have wnitten the famous 
book ‘* De Imitatione Christi,’? usually at 
tributed to Lhomas 4 hempis, but this notion 
appears to be erroneous, the work of Elilton, | 
still an M5, called * De Musica Fcclesiistica, | 
liber unus,” having been confounded with the 
composivon in question. See hemPis.— 
Bog. Univ. 

HILIZ (Joun) a German architect of the 
fifteenth century. He succeeded Irwin de 
Steanbach, builder of the famous cathedral of 
Snuasburg, and er .ted the tower of that 
edifice, which was finished in 1449. It 1s 
raised to the vast height of five hundred and 
seventy feet, being one of the loftiest buildings 
in the world. It 1s considered as a master 
piece of architecture, being erected with bewn 
stone, caived with tracery, and exhibiting 
great elegance of design and shall in the 
execution.— I elidien Vieydes Archit. N.D.H 

HIMERIUS, a Greek grammanan, who 
flourished under the emperors Constantine and 
Juhan, and was living atter the death of the 
latter in 363. He wasa native of Prusias in 
Bithyma, and taught rhetoric at Athens 
Eunopius commends the style of his orations, 
acopy of which having been discovered, an 
edition was published by Wernsdorff in 1790, 
under the title of ‘‘ Himern Sophnste ecloge 
et declamationes,”’ Gr. Lat. Gotungen, 8v0o.— 
Cave. Sax Onom. 

HINCHLIFIKhL, DD. (Joun) bishop of 
Peterborongh, was born in the pansh of Sr 
James's, Westminster, where his father kept 
a livery-stable, in 1731. He was educated at 
Westminster school, and after graduating at 
Trinity college, Cambndge, returned to that 
seminary in the capacity of under-master, and 
Snatly obtained the headship. In 1768 the 
Grafton interest obtaimed bim the mastership 
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of his college, and, on the head of that family 
coming into power, he was farther promatetl 
to the deanery of Durham, and the see of 
Peterborough, both which valuable prefer- 
ments he held together He was the author 
of several discoulses, these were collected 
and published together in one volume, two 
yeais after lis decease, which took place in 
1794 —Gent. Mag 
HIINCMAR.,.  ILhere were two French pre. 
lates of this name in the ninth century, equally 
distunsuished for the intemperate violence of 
their zeal in the cause of the church The 
elder was archbishop of Rheims, in which 
capicity he became uotorious for his seventy 
towards Godescalcus, or Gutteschalcus, a 
monk of his own ordtr, as well as towards the 
second of the name, Ins own nephew, bishop 
of Laon, whom he not only deposed in con- 
sequence of his opinions, but punished farther 
with the loss of sight. ‘The latter was how- 
ever restored to hig see in 878, a short time 
before his death, which preceded that of his 
tyrannical uncle, who survived till the \ear 
882, when he died at Lpeinay. Ihe works of 
the elder Hincmai, wiitten in a nervous style, 
though deformed by the monkish birbarisms 
of the Latumty, were primted in two folio 
volumes, by Simond in 1649.—Care. Dupin. 
FUINGILTAM, or DEE NGIEAA (sir Rarer 
pE) an Fn ohsh magistate and juridical writer, 
who was propiuetor of an estate at Hingham, 
Norfolk, in the latter part of the thiteenth 
century. He appears to have been of the 
clerical order as he held a canoniy in St Paul's 
athedral, | ondon. Ile was one of the justices 
of the hing s bench, in which post he con- 
tinued dusiny sixteen years. When] dwaid I 
instituted justices itinerant, Tiling ham was 
among the number of those first appointed , 
and he was chief commissioner for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, wiile Ldward visited 
Palestine, but after the king’s return, this 
great lawycr was among the judges dismissed 
from ofhce for bribery and corruption. He 
was also fined 7000 marks, which sum not 
being immediately paid, he was imprisoned, 
and afterwards banished, with nine of Ins 
brethren, two only of the whole bench escap- 
ing, viz sir John de Metingham, and Phas de 
Behingham. Hingham continued in disgrace 
ull the accession of kKdward 11, 1 1308, when 
he was raised to the office of chief justice of 
the common pleas which he did not long enjoy, 
for dying the same year, he was interred in 
St Paul’s cathedial. Seiden published, in the 
original Latin, with Enghsh notes, a treatise 
of justice Ilingham, entitled ‘‘ Summa Magna 
et Parva,” relating to the ancient forms of 
pleadings , and he 18 said to have composed a 
register of writs, mentioned by Dugdale , and 
two law tracts, still 2n manusenpt.— Blumefield’s 
Hist. of Norfolk. Bridgman's Legal Bubliog. 
HIPPARCHUS, a very celebrated ancient 
astronomer, who made the earhest catalogue 
existing of the fixed stars. He was a native 
of Nice in Bithymia, and flounshed betweem 
the 154th and 163d olympiads; or between 
160 and 125 BC. as es" from his having 
8 
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astronomical observations during that 
iterval. He resided some tame in the island 
- Rhodes, where he pursued his researches , 
rhence he has denved the appellation of 
“hodius , but he afterwards went to Alex- 
ndna, then famous asa school of science , 
nd there he continued his studies, in the 
upn of the Egyptian prnce Ptolemy Philo- 
etor, ‘The period of his death 1s not known. 
de was the author of a commentary on the 
?henomena of Aratus, published by Peter 
Vactonnus at Florence, in 1567, and also by 
Petavius, with a Latin version and notes, 11 
8 Uranologia. He also wrote treatises on 
he nature of the fixed stars, on the motion of 
he moon , and others no longer extant. IHlip 
aarchus lias been highly praised, both by the 
muents and the moderns. Phony the elder 
Pete him the confidant of nature, on account 
f the importance of his discovenes, and M. 
Zaiully has bestowed on him the title of the 
ratriarch of astronomy. Ile treated that science 
vith a philosophical spirit, of which there are 
10 traces before his time. He considered 
he subject in a genera! point of view , €x- 
mined the received opimons, passed in 
eview the truths previously ascertained, and 
xhibited the method of reducing them so far 
Oa system, as to connect them with each 
ther. Ie wasthe first who noticed the pre 
ession of the equinoxes, or that very slow 
10000 of the fixed stars from west to east, by 
‘hich they perform an apparent revolution in| 
great number of years He obscrved and 
alculated cechpses, discovered the equation 
f tame, the parallax, and the geometrical 
nensuration of distances , and he thus Jad 
he solid foundauons of geographical and tn 
ronometric al science. J he result of his labours 
n the observition of the fixcd stars, has been 
reserved by Ptolciny, who has inserted the 
‘atalogue of Fhhppirchus an Ins almagest.— 
Bayle. Murtins Bog. Philos. Bailly fist. de 
"Astron. M d.rol 1. 
HIPPOCRAIIS, the most famous phy- 
ican among the ancient Greckhs, and de- 
ervedly esteemed the father of medical 
arence. He was born in the island of Cos, 
me of the Cyclades, about 460 BC , and was 
he son of Heraclides descended through a 
ine of professional ancestors, according to 
radition, from .4 sculapius, Many incidents 
concerning him are reported, but some of them 
are manifestly fabulous, and others destitute 
of satisfactory evidence. He 15 said to have 
studied medicine under Merodicus , and phi- 
Josophy under Gorgias of Leoutuum, and 
Heraclitus. Some of his pofessional science 
was probably derived from the medical maxims 
and receipts which had been preservcd in his 
family , but it may readily be beheved that he 
did not content himself with this empyrical 
knowledge, adding, as we are told, to his 
atock of information, by perusing the tablets 
an the temple< of the Boas. on which those who 
had recovered from dangerous diseases, were 
accustomed to record the methods by which 
had obtained relief. Pliny, on the 
ty of Varro, relates that he was keeper | 
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of a library at Cnidus, from which place he 
fied, after having burnt the books entrusted to 
his care, whence he had extracted all the 
precepts they contained relative to medicine, 
intending to publish them as his own, and 
Soranus says he emigrated from Asia Minor, 
in consequence of being divinely admoniehed 
in a dream to yo and settle in Thessaly but 
both these stories may be considered as speci- 
mens of the most romantic part of his history. 
It 18 certain that he Ieft Cos when young, 
travelled much, and practised physic in various 
pirts of Greece. He was for some time at 
the court of Perdiccas, king of Macedon, and 
he 1s said to have received an invitation from 
Artaxerxes ] ongimanus, king of Persia, which 
he rejected, on the ground of its being un- 
lawful or unpatriotic to employ his talents 
for the benefit of an enemy of his country. 
Ihe well known account of his being sent 
for by the people of Abdera, to cure their 
celebrated townsman Democntus, whom they 
fancied to be a lunatic, but who was pro- 
nounced by Hippocrates, after conversing with 
bun, to be the wisest man in Abdera, has 
much the air of a table. Has reported ser- 
vices to the Athemans, when they were suf- 
fering from the plague, during the Peloponne- 
sian war, and the magmificent rewards which 
they decreed him, are inconsistent with the 
narrative of Ihucydides Neither the time 
nor the place of his death are precisely known , 
but it 1s commonly asserted that he died in 
the minety-ninth vear of Ins age, at Lanssa, 
in Thessaly. Lhe highest honou1s were paid 
to his memory. Statues were erected tohim, 
and las professional opimons were quoted, not 
only in the schools of medicine, but im the courts 
of flaw. Ile practised a> a surgeon as wcllasa 
physician, and his writings relate to both de- 
paruner ts of the profession. Of the works 
ascribed to lim the list is eaceedingly nume- 
rou» but by farthe greater part may safely be 
considered as spunous. Among his genuine 
compositions arc treatises ‘On Ppidemics,”’ 
three books, ‘ Prognostics,’ ‘* Aphorisms ”’ 
“On Air, Water, Ac.,’ ‘On Joints and 
Tractures, ‘ On wounds of the Head ’’ 
Collecuve editions of the works of Hippocrates 
have been published by <Anutius [Toesius, 
Trancof. 19>, fuho, by Vander I inden, 
Lugd. Bat 1665, 2 vols, 8.0, by Chartier 
together with the works of Galen, Pans, 
16079, 13 vols. ito, by Mack, Vienna, 1743, 
2 vols folio and by Pierer, Leips. 1806, 
3 vols. 810, An Lnghsb translation of his 
tracts on alr, Water, epidemics, &c. was pub- 
hshed with notes, by Francis Clifton, MD. in 
17>¥, 8vo, and in 1788, Dr John Moffat 
published the Prognostics and Prorrhetics of 
Hippocrates, m hughsh, with an account of 
his life.—ZLe Clerc Hist. de la Med. Hallerj 
Bibl Prac. Anat. Med. et Chowg. Hutchin- 
son's Buog. Med, 

HIPPISLE\X, bart. DCL FR. and AS, (sir 
Joun Coxr,) an English baronet, descended 
of an ancient Somersetshire fannly, He waa 
the only surviving son of Wallam lippsley, 
esq. of Yatton, and was born in 1763. Havniag 
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uated as DCL. at Hertford college, Ox- 

d, m 1776, he became a member, and even- 
tually a bencher of the Inner Temple. On 
his return from Italy, which country he visited 
in 1780, he was appointed through the inte- 
rest of lord North to an office of trust and mm- 
portance in India, which he held during the 
wars with Hyder Ali, and Lippoo Saib.  Re- 
turning to Lngland, ne was elected in 1790 
MP. for Sudbury, of which borough he became 
the recorder, and representative in five par- 
haments. In 1796 Mr Huppisley was raised 
to the baronetage, as areward for his services 
in the negociations then concluded for a mar- 
riage between the duke of Wirtemberg and 
the princess royal of England. Sir John, 
Lesides being an active magistrate, and a warm 
supporter of many acricultural, hterary, and 
other useful institutions, distinguished himself 
on several occasions in the house by his 
Speeches, especially upon Irish affurs, asa 
strenuous supporter of catholic emancipation. 
In favour of this measure he published an 
octavo volume of ‘‘ Observations,’ m 1800, 
and his speech on Mi Grattan’s motion m 
1812, and a senes of letters to the cal of 
Fingal in 1813. He was also the author of a 
treatise on prison discipline, printed in 1823, 
in which he strongly advocated the substitu 
tion of the hand crank-nual! for the tread-muill, 
as a punishment for convicts. Hus death tooh 
plare May 3, 182% —Gent. Mag. 

HIPPOLY LUS(Sarsr) a Christian martyr 
of the thard century, who suffercd under Seve- 
rus in the fifth persecution, about the ycar 
230. Ihe best edition of his writings is that 
by Fabricius, Gr. Lat. 2 vols. folio, 1716.— 
Cave Lardner. Sura Onom. 

HIPPONAX, a Greck poet, contemporary 
with Anacreon, who flourished about the 
middle of the sixth century before the Christian 
era. Tie wasth son of an Ephesian, named 
Proteus, and so agly, that Ins deformity was 
selected by two brothers, named Anthermus 
and Bupalus, sculptors, as well calculated for 
the exhibition of their art. Ibe poet in re 
venge wrote so severe a Jampoon upon his 
calicaturists, that according to the popular 
story, they eink under )us ridicule, and perished 
by their own hands. The invention of that 
description of Iambic verse called scazonic, 15 
attributed to him — Vouv. Dict. Hist. Moreri 

HIRE (Paiip pr va) an eminent French 
mathematician and astronomer, in the bezin 
ning of the last century. 
Lauience de Ja Jlire, painter im ordinary to 
the king, and professor in the academy of 
wanting at Paris, who died n 1656. The son, 
égorn at Paris, in 1640, was intended for Ins 
father’s profession, and was instructed in 
those branches of mathematics which are 
connected with it as well as in the principles 
of design. After the death of his father he 
travelled into Italy, and examined the curious 
remains of anvuent art in that country, but 
prompted by inchmation, he made geometry 
the cluef object of bis studies, and on his re 
turn to Panis, after about four years absence, 
be devoted himself to the cultivation of that 
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science, The first work by which he made 
himself known was the second part of ‘A 
Treatise on Stone-cutting,”’ published in 1672, 
in continuation of the work of Gerard 
D’ Argues ou the same suoject. This was fol- 
lowed by a treatise on the Cycioid, and another 
geometrical publication, and im 1678 he was 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
Colbert having determined to procure a more 
correct map of France than any before made, 
MM. de la Hire and Picard were deputed to 
execute the surveys and observations necessary 
for that purpose. ‘lhe former consequently 
went to Brittany in 1679, to Guyenne in 
1680, to Calais and Dunkirk m 1681, and to 
Provence in 1682. Besides prosecuting the 
pecuhar object of these journeys, he made 
observations on the measurement of heights by 
the barometer, on the variation of the compuss, 
and on atmospheric refracnon. In 1683 he 
was employed to continue the meridian hne 
commenced by Picard in 1669. Ife con 
ducted the necessary operations to the north 
of Paris, while Cassini carned them on to the 
south , but the death of the minister, Colbert, 
prevented the complction of the undertaking. 
He was then engaged, with other members of 
the academy, in taking levels for the grand 
aqueducts proyccted by Tours ALV, to convey 
the water of the mver Fure to Versailles. In 
1685 he published a I atin work on the theory 
of conic schons, which gamed him great 
reputation throughout Furope. Abont 1690 
he was appointed a professor of the 1oyal col- 
lege, and of the academy of architecture. 
Ihs death took place April 2ist, 1718+ Be- 
sides the produc tions already uouced, he pub- 
lished astronomical tables , an edition of the 
works of the ancient Greek mathematicians, 
and many tracts on geometical science.— 
Mayton’s Brog. Philos. Arbin’s G. Bug. 
HIRSCUING (Frrorri Cranttrs Gorr- 
TOK) a learned and industrious German pro- 
fessor, born at UL flcenheim, December 21st, 
1764, and died at Tilanszen, March 11th, 
1800. He had becn nominated supernumerary 
professor of pbilusophy in that city, but had 
not entcred on the functions of his ofhce. He 
was well acquaimted with botany and rural eco- 
nomy, but is clnefly huown for his researches 
on history and geography. His most ismport- 
ant works are—‘‘ A Description of the prncei- 
pal Libraries of Germany,” Erlang. 1736, 
4 vols &vo, ‘ An account of the most curious 
Pictures and collections of Engravings,” 
6 vols 8vo, and a“ Dictionary of celebrated 
Persons of the Fighteenth century,’’ continued 
after his death by J. H. M. Lrnesta and others, 
at Cobowrg. Huarsching’s portion of the work 
consists of the first five volumes, extendiag 
through about half the alphabet.— Bog. Unin. 
HIRIIUS or HIRCIUS (Avtus) a noble 
Roman, who filled the consulship in conyune- 
tion with Vibius Pansa in the year 43 before 
the Christian wra. He had been a distin- 
guished officer under the first Czsar, the 
eighth book of whose Commentaries, concern- 
ug the war in Gaul, was written by him. 
Ihe account of the Afmcan and Alexaadnan 
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exped'tions brave also been attributed to him, 
though Suetonius doubts whether Oppins has 
not a better claim to be considered their 
author. On the fall of the dictator, Hirtius 
espoused the cause of Brutus, and marching 
to reli-ve that general when besieged by Marc 
Antony, in Mutina, fell in the action.— Vosse: 
Hist. Tat. Morera. 

HIRZLL (loun Caspar) an eminent phy- 
sician, and wniter on rural economy. He was 
born at Zurich in 1725, and adopung the me 
dical profession, he distinguished himself by 
his learning and intelhgence. Atter having 
for some time given gratuitous instruction to 
female accoucheurs, he lectured on the theory 
and practwe of medwine. He was one of the 
praupal founders of the Helvetic society, in 
1762. He translated the works of Tissot into 
German, and subsequently published a ‘* Frea- 
tise on Rural Economy.” lkormmg an ac 

uaintance with a Swiss farmer, distinguished 
or his industry and skill, Hirzel conceived the 
idea of publishing the result of this man’s ex- 
Sie aes in his agricultural occupation, com- 

ined with a series of facts and observations 
from other sources. ‘I tns use ful undertaking 
he executed, and produced a work cnutled 
“ The Rustic Socrates,’ which has been 
translated into LEngush by Arthur ‘\oung, 
and also mto most other languages of I urope. 
Huzel died of apoplexy, February 19, 1805. 
Besides the precedmg pubhcations he was the 
author of some hastorical enJogies, and dia- 
Jogues on religion and toleration, addressed to 
Ins fiend, Meister. — Buy. Univ. Boog. 
Now. des Contemp. 

HNOADLY (Binramin) an eminent Ing- 
lish prelate, was born at Westerham in Kent, 
in 1070 He wasthe son of the rev Samuel 
Hoadly, who for many years hept a private 
school, and who was afterwards master of the 
grammar school at Norwich. dle was cdu- 
cated in the finest instance by his father, and 
at the ace of fifteen was sent to Catharine 
hall, Cambridge, where he was chosen fellow 
in 1690, and having graduateu as MA, became 
atutor. He took orderain 1700, and marry- 
ing, was appointed to the lectuicship of dt 
Mildied’s in the Poultry, London.  Ihis situ- 
ation he held for ten years, when he thought 
it time toresign, having preached 1t down, as 
he facetiously obseived, to 30/. per annum. 
He subsequently officiated some time as lector 
of St Swithin’s, and was at length presented 
to the rectory of St Peter ke b oor, im Bioad- 
street. Ile had by this tme become distin- 
guished for ins controverual talents, and his 
fist contest was with Mr Calamy, the bio- 
grapher of the non corformists. In 1705 he 
preached a se1mon on civic yovernment, before 
the lod mayor, which gave great offence to 
the tones, but the pnnciples of which he 
strenuously defended, in atractentitled “ Ihe 
Measure of Obcdience ,’ and in other pub- 
licanons. He also entered the lists with the 
celebrated bishop Atterbury, some of whose 
positions. in a funeral sermon, he deemed of 
dang ousatendency. He sull more senously 
cantea /ed with the same prelate in 1709, on 
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the subject of passive obedience and 
resistance , and i this controversy so emi- 
nently distinguished himself, that the house 
of .ommons recommended him for prefer 
ment to queen Aune, who never fulfilled the 
promise that she made to bestow it. He was, 
however, presented by Mrs Howland, grand- 
mother to the duke of Bedford, with the hving 
of Streatham, in Suricy , and on the accession 
of Gcorge 1, was immediately nominated one 
of the king s chaplains, having been previously 
created D1), by archbishop Wake. ‘I his pre- 
ferment soon formed a step to Inghe: digmiuea, 
and in 1715 he was raised to the episcopal 
bench, being appointed to the vacant see of 
Bangor. In 1717 he preached before the king 
his famous sermon on ‘ ‘The Nature of the 
Kingdom or Chuich of Christ,” which dis. 
course excited so much anger among the clergy 
of the high church party, that 1t was determined 
to proceed against the author in convocauion, 
which step wan however defeated by the pio- 
rogation of that assembly. Jhe celebrated 
Bangorian controversy then commenced, in 
which bishop Hoadly ably defended Ins views 
of civil and 1e¢l1,10us lberty, agaist Snape, 
Sherlock, Hare, Potter, Law, and many more, 
who charged him with an intention to undei- 
mane all estabhehments, and that of the church 
of Lugland im parucular. In 1720 he was 
translated fiom the see of Bango to that of 
Heaeford , and m 1723 again to that of Sahs- 
bury. He stall continued an active contios 
versialist, and in 1702 drew up an account of 
the lite, character, and wiitings of Di Samuel 
Cluke, which was prehxed to the posthuinous 
works of that celebrated avant. In 1734 he 
succeeded bishop Wallis in the see of Wain- 
chester, andan the following year pubhshed 
Ins treatise entitled “* A plain account of the 
Nature and Lnd of the Sactament ot the Lord’s 
Supper.” In 17 4, and the folowing year, 
he pubhshed two octavo volumes of sermons, 
whith are much esteemed, and mamtained, 
in his now advanced age, his usual spint and 
ability, which he emmently displayed in 1758, 
in ** A Letter from the bishop of Wanchester 
to Clement Chevather, esq.” This was a 
spunited account of the attempt of one Bernard 
Louinicr, a convert trom popery, and curate 
of Jersey, to defraud him, by a pretended 
note of hand, of 8.800/. Ile was at this tame 
in his eighty-first year, and survived until his 
eighty fifth, dying at his palace in Chelsea 
in 1701. Bishop Hoadly was as distaun- 
guished for his moderation and candour, as 
for his shill in controversy , and his character 
in private life was im the Iighest degree re- 
spectable and amiable. In 1773 Ins son, Dr 
John Hoadiy, pubhshed a complete edition 
of his tather s worhs, in 3 vols. folio, a het of 
the multifarious contents of which may be 
seen in the Biogiaphia Britanmca, An ap- 
pendix contains the correspondence of the 
bishop with lady Sundon, lady of the bed- 
chamber to queen Caroline.— Bug. Brit. Anne 
Reg. 1702. 

OADLY (Bensamrn) MD. eldest son 
of the bishop of Winchester, was born in 
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1706. He was educated, as was also his 
brother, at the school of Dr Newcome, Hack 
ney; and in 1722 he was adnutted a student 
in Benet college, Cambndge. Here he par- 
tacularly applhed himself to philosophical and 
mathematical studies, under the celcbrated 
rofessor Saunderson. He was early received 
into the royal society, and in 1728 the degree 
of MD, was conferred on him by mandamus, 
and he settled in London asa physiuian. In 
1742 he was appointed physician to the king’s 
household, and in 1746 to that also of the 
prince of Wales. Dr Hoadly was a man of 
elegant, as well as of sohd accomplishments, 
and his ‘ Suspici> s Husband,” which sull 
keeps the stage, 1s deemcd one of the most 
spnghtly comedies in the Inglwh language. 
He also assisted Hogarth in the composition 
of his ‘ Analysia of Beauty > Has other 
works are ‘‘ [hree Lectures on the Organs of 
Respiration,”” wlich are deemed an ingenious 
defence of a defective theory, an ‘‘ Haiveian 
Oration,’’ pronounced in 1742, which 1s re 
garded as a piece of elegant Latmity, and 
“* Observations on a Sernes of Flectnical Ex 
periments, by Dr HoadJy and Mr Wilson.’ — 
Jonn Hoanry, LL. younger son of the 
bishop, born 8th October, 1711, received his 
academical education at Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge. He took orders in 1?05. He 
enjoyed the livings of Wrington in Some1sct- 
shire, of Alresford, Hants, of St Mary, near 
Southampton, and was also mnistcr of St 
Cross, and Chancellor of Wanchestcr. He 
wrote five picccs for the stage, besules a 
trigedy on the subject of lord Cromwell, which 
was never performed  Ilhese pieces, which 
never attracted much attention, aie ‘ Ihe 
Contrast,’ a comedy, ‘* Loves Revenge’ a 
pastoral, ‘‘ Phabe, ’a pastoral, ‘ Jephtha,” 
anor .torio, and ‘‘ Lhe J orceof Truth. Ilewas 
author of several poems in Dodslc y 8 collection. 
He died in 1776.—Bwg. Brit. Brog Diam. 

HOARL (Wittram) an Enghsh historical 
painter of the last century, a native of Lye in 
Suffolk boin 1707 He was the pupil first of 
Giiwoni, and afterwards of Jrancesco ln 
periale to obtain the advantage of whose in 
structions he went to Italy, and remained there 
seveial yeais, Several altar-pieccs, &c. were 
painted by lim on Ins return, which have 
been much admired He also occasionally 
took likenesses im crayous. His death took 
place at Bath im 1792. Chalinenss G biog 
Dict. 

HOBBTS (THowss) acelebrated mor:l and 
political wmter, and metaphysical philosopher 
of the seventeenth centurv. He was born 
Apu ath, 1988, within the borough of Malmcs 
bury in Waltsture , Ins father being vicar 
of one of the panshes in that town. At the 
age of eight, he was sent to a grammar school 
at Malmesbury, where he made such pro- 
finency, as to have translated the Medea of 
Eanpides into Latin verse before lis removal 
to the umwversity. In 1603 he became a 
student of Magdalen hall, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of BA. in 1607, and the 
following year he accepted the office of tutor 
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tuthe son of lord Hardwicke, afterwards eart 
of Devonshire. In 1610 he set out on a tour 
th his pupil, through France and Italy , and 
after his return to Fngland, he resided several 
years in the Devonshire family, as secretary to 
lord Hardwicke, who succeeded his father in 
the earldom in 16020. Duiing this penod 
Hobbes became acquainted wath the lord chan- 
cellor Bacon, some of whose works he trans- 
lated into Iatin, and he also obtained the 
fricndly notace of lord Herbert, of Cherbury, 
and Ben Jonson. the first 1} e:formance 
which he puolished, was a translation of the 
history of Ihucydides, which he was pre- 
pang for the press when he was deprived by 
death of Ins patron, lord Devoushire. Sub- 
sequently to the publication of his book, he 
went abioad as tutor to the son of sir Gervase 
Chifton, but the countess dowager of Devon- 
shure wishing to place the young carl, her son, 
under his care, he accepted the charge, and 
took lis pupil to Pars, where he became 
acquainted with Mersenne and Gassendi, and 
afterwards going to ltaly, he was introduced 
to the celebrated Gahleo, at Pisa. In 1657 he 
returned to Lngland, and resided much at 
Chatsworth, till 10£1, wlon alarmed at the 
probability of political commotions, he went 
to Paris. He stayed abroad some yeara, and 
during that time published most cf the works 
which hive rendered his name conspi uous in 
the annals of learning. In 1642 first appeared 
his tieatise § De Cive, afterwards published 
in }ngland, with the title of “* Philosophical 
Rudiments, concern, Government and So- 
cauty, ob a Daissertauon concerning Man, in 
lis several hibitudes and respects as a member 
of socacty, tist secular, and then sacred.” In 
1645 he engiged m a mathematical contro- 
versy, lelative to the quadiature of the circle, 
but las writings on that subject, ani other 
branches of the mathe matics, are not calculated 
toincrease hisreputanon Lcthe wasemployed 
to teach prumce Charles afterwards Charles 1], 
the clements ot mathematical plifosophy, and 
he acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his 
royal scholar. In 1690 wis published, in 
London, a small treatise by Hobbes, entitled 
‘TJuman Nature,” which Addison has chas 
racterized as his best work , and another, ‘‘ De 
C orpore Politico, or JT lements of the Law,’’ 
which was highly «esteemed by fathc: Gassenda, 
Bat the most rematkable of all his works is 
his * Lesasthin, or the Matter, Lorm, and 
Power of a Commonwealth, ecclesiastical and 
aival, printed in London, 1651, folio. Thuis 
bold attack on opinions and prejudices, sanc- 
tioned by intiquity, greatly alaimed the eccle- 
slasticp of those days and drew on the author 
mnuch hterary Lostslity. Indeed it 1s said, he 
would have been called to account be fore the 
avil magistiate, if be bad not scesctly left 
Paris, and returned toT npland. Were he was 
well received by the Devonslure family, in 
which he passed the remainder of his life. 
He continued to employ his pen on philo- 
soplucal tops, and in 1654 he published a 
‘« Letter upon Liberty and Necessity,’’ which 
occasioned a protracted dispute with bishop 
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Bramhall. In 1658 appeared his ‘‘ Disser- 
tation on Man,”’ which completed his philo- 
sophical system, a work contaimng some 
Bingular notions relative to the moral and 
intellectual faculties of the human species 
After the restoration Hobbes was favourably 
received by the king, who promised bim has 
protection, and settled on him a pension of 
100L. a year out of Ins privy purse He was 
visited by Cosmo de Medias, then prince, and 
afterwards duke of Luscany, and by othe: 
foreigners of distinction, and the general 
deference and respect with which he was 
treated must have been highly gratifyin,, to 
his teelings. ‘These honours mi,bt have 
served to console him for the vhberality of some 
of Ins clerical opponents, as well as the dan ers 
he apprehended of prosecuti n as an infidel 
or heretic. Ihe latter were not wholly 
imaginary, for, in 1666 his ‘ Leviathan 
was censured im Parhamcnt, and a lall was 
imtroduced anto the house of commons, to 
proside for the punishment of atheism and 
profaneness about the same time which gare 
him egrcat uneasiness On this occasion he 
composed a learned and inpenions work en 
titled an ¢ Ihistorical Narr tion concerning 
Heresy and the Pumshment thereof,’ to show 
that he was not legally chargeable with heresy 
in wntine and publishing Ins ‘J eviathan.’ 
Among the prinupal hterary labours of Ins 
later years were uanslations ¢f Homers [hid 
and Odyssey, im verse which 7 assed throuyh 
three a Ren within ten years, though utte ly 
destitute of poeucal ment Has £ Decameron 
Physiolozicum, or len Dialoguen of Natural 
Phylosophy, was published in 1678 as was 
also “ A Dialogue between a Philosopher an | 
a Student of the Common Law ot | ngtand ,’ 
and in 1679 he consigned to the care of a book 
eeller, Ins ‘* Behemoth, or a [fistory of the 
Civil Wars from 1040 to 1060,’ which did 
not appear till after ns death That «vent 
took place December 4th, 1079, at Hardwicke, 
a seat of the earl of Desousmnre m Derby 
shiue, and he was interred in the church of 
Hault Hucknall, in the same county, where a 
monumént was erected to Ins memory. lew 
authors have encountered more virulent oppo 
sition than the philosopher of Malmesbury 
A vague imputation of nrehgion was brought 
against him by his hterary antagomsts, and 
the charge has been renewed €\Ven In our own 
times. Alaronet, who has disunguished him- 
self by his labours as an author and a patron 
of literature, his chariactemzed the subject of 
our notice as the ‘ infamous Ifobbes ’ anda 
few years since an evanyelcal clerzyman, 
preaching in the abbey church of Malmesbury, 
vituperated the supposed infidel in unmeasured 
terms, stating that his buth had fixed a last- 
ing stigma on tlie town and ita inhabi ants. 
Yet the wntngs of this calummated indi- 
vidual, contain rc peated testimonies in favour 
ef chrnstiamty , and that he practised the 
duties of religion as a member of the church 
of England, 1s a fact of which there 1s posi- 
tuwe evidence. The great ment of Hobbes 
~~, having successfully applied the in 
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ductive method of reasonmg, recommended by 
Bacon to the investigation of mental philose- 
phy. Jn las search after truth he 1s startled 
by no consequences to which the inquiry may 
lead, his grand object being to ascertain the 
boundaries of knowledge, and to show where 
the imperfection of human intellect renders 
our creed a matter of conventional authority. 
Hence be has excited the bostuhty of those 
who would have all points of faith taken fot 
granted as equally evident, and who have 
branded him with the epithets of infidel and 
atheist, because they fancied his speculations 
might weaken the confidence of mankind m 
the general principles of morals and theology, 
though his obvious design 1s accurately to 
indicate their respectsse ongin and iampoitance. 
Hie expressly admits the existence of a God, 
but from his asseruon that mcorporeal rub- 
stances are no better than non entities, it hay 
been inferred that he represented God asa cor- 
porcal beang and hence he has been styled an 
atheist Reh on, he says, orimnated from 
the fear of power invisible, imagined by the 
mind of man. Ihe doctune of the necerouy 
operation of motives on the will he stites 
postuvely and disuncily, and he also asserts 
the matenality and natural mortality of the 
human soul or rather consideis it as a mere 
term to denote the intellectual powers of the 
body, since he treats the distinction between 
soul and body as an error contracted by the 
contazion of the demonology of the Grceka. 
Lhe behef of a future state, he says 3% grounded 
upon other mens saying that they knew at 
supeinaturally, or that they knew those that 
knew them that hnew others that knew it 
snpernaturalls. In his observations on the 
authenticity ind authority of the Books of the 
Old and New Jestaments, he gave great 
offence to his contemporanes though opimions 
similar to his have since been advocated by 
wiitcrs who did not wish to be considered as 
enemies of Revelation. He states the Penta- 
teuch, and other sacred Instone s of the Jewa, 
to be no older than the tume of Fra, and 
that the Christian Scriptures were not received 
by the church as of divrae authornty tll the 
kettlement of the canon hy the council of 
Trodicea, AD. 064 ~=Both with respect to 
reli.ion and government he ascribes great 
weight to the will of the cial magistrate. 
And his sentiments on this pomt, together 
with his doctrine that a state of nature must 
be a state of perpetual hostility, an which brute 
force must supersede law and every other 
principle of action, have perhaps beon most 
generally objected to. Yet his claim of obe- 
dience to existing authorities 1s quahthed by 
the assertion, thit it 1s no longer due than 
while t!ey can afford protection to the sub- 
ject. He says, expressly ‘* Obhgatio civium 
erga eum qui aummam habet potestatem 
tandem nec diutius permanere intelliyitur, 
quam manet protcntia cives protegends.” He 
therefore, at least, considered the duties of 
princes and tleir subjects as reciprocal. His 
notion of the state of nature, at wurst, 18 moore 
consistent with the present degree of our know- 
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sedge, than that of those who have looked for 
Utopia among savages. The philosophy of 
Hobbes, so depreciated among his contempora- 
nies, has been more or less adopted by Locke, 
Hartley, Hume, and Prestley. Ihe extensive 
obhyations of the first mentioned metaphy- 
gician to Hobbes have been distinctly indi- 
cated by Mr Hazhtt. [See Nos. Si and 34 
of the Round Table.J]  “ Lhe philosopher of 
Malmesbury,” shrewdly remarked Warburton, 
writing in the middle of the last century, 
‘was the terror of the last ave, as lindal 
and C'ollins are of this. The press sweats with 
the controversy, and every young churchman 
mihtant would try his arms m thundeing on 
Flobbes’s steel cap.”” He might have added, 
the veteran’s armour was too well tempered 
to readily yield to such imexpericnced assail- 
ants.— 4ekins’s G. Brog. Dissertations pref. to 
the Suppl. tothe Pneycl. Biu. 

HOBBIMA (Minpexuour) a Dutch land- 
scape painter, born m 1611, at Antwerp. 
His pieces are remathable for the grace and 
beauty of their execution. Being, hke C laude 
and Gaspar Poussin, defective iu the delinea- 
tion of the human figure, he was often aided 
in that department by Ostade, Teniers, and 
others. Ils works are now very rare and 
valuable.— Pilkington. 

HOBOKLN or TOBOKEFNIUS (Nr- 
CHOTAS) an anatomist and physiian of the 
seventeenth ceutury, who was a native of 
Utrecht, in Holland, and held a medical pro- 
fessorship m the university of Harderwick. 
He was the author of atreatise entitled “ Duc- 
tus Salivahs Blasianus in lucem piotractus,” 
1002, “ Anitoma Secundina Tumana,” 
1669, repubhshed with considerable emenda- 
tions in 1075, ‘* Anatomia Secundme Vitu- 
hnzw,’ 1670, ‘* Medicina Vhysiolegica,” 
1085. Prefixed tothe last mentioned work 
1s an ‘* Oratio de Nobilitate Medicorum.” 
Hoboken was born in 1632. He also wiote 
a tract on the seat of the sou! or humoin nund, 
probably with reference to the Cartesian hy- 
pothesis, which fixed its domicile inthe 
pineal gland.—ZJfutton’s Abr. of the Philos. 
frans. 

HOCCLEVE oo OCCLENF (Inowas) an 
English poet of the fifteenth century, who, as 
well as Gower and ( haucer, was bred to the 
study of Jaw at Chestre inn, in the Strand. 
Warton expresses a mean opinion of this 
bard, and remarks that the feebleness of his 
gen'us may be inferred from the insipid tacdes 
of his compositions as ‘‘ Fable of a certain 
Lmpress ,”” ‘‘ Consolation offered by an olde 
Man ,’’ ‘ Meicy, as defined by St Ausun,’ 
‘* Letter of Cupid,” &c. Cold however as is 
the general style and manner of Hoccleve, 
some of his pieces show that he possessed 
taste and fee: . uf not genius. Huis greatest 
work 18 a poetical translation of ‘* A-gidius de 
Regimine Principum.”—Warton’s dlist. of 
Eng. Poetry. 

HOCHSFETTER (Anporew Apam) a 
clergyman of the Reformed church, born in 
1688, at Pubingen, of which university he 
wan elected rector, after having successively 
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filed the protessor s cna in rhetone, phiio- 
sophy, and divimty. He was the autho of 
several treatises, which evince much historica? 
and antiquarian research. Among thew are 
“De Rebus Elbigensbus ,” “ De kesto 
Expiationis et Hirco Azazel ,” ** Collegium 
Puffendorfianum ,” and ‘“ De Conradino, 
ulumo e Suevis Duce.’ Ils death took 
place in the spring of 1717, at Llubmgen.— 
Nour. Dict. Hist. 

HOCHE (Lazarus) one of the numerous 
individuals distinguished for their military 
talents among the Fr nch soldiery towards the 
end of the last century. He was born in the 
lowest rank of society, at Montreuil, near \ er- 
sailles, in 1768. Eanployed as a stable-boy, 
at Versailles, he was 50 fond of reading, that 
all the money he could spare was laid ont in 
the purchase of books. At the age of seven- 
teen he enlsted in the French guards, an 
which situation de continued to indulge his 
literary taste. When the Revolution took 
place he was a non-commissioned othcer , and 
entering into the national guard, he was pro- 
moted to a heutenancy in 1792. He served 
unde: Dumouriez, and obtained credit by Ine 
conduct at Ilionville, at Nerwinde, and on 
other occasions. In 179 > he was made adju- 
tant general, and he showed himself to be a 
brave and active officer , but he owed his rank 
more to his connection with the jacobimes. 
and especially Robespine, than to his 
merit. After having asgisted in the defeat of 
the duke of \ ork at Dunkirk, Hioche was, im 
November 1793, entrusted with the command 
of the army of the Moselle, destined to act 
against the duke of Brunswick, by whom he 
was repeatedly beaten. Ile had better success 
when opposed to general Wurmser, and at 
length, in conjunction with Pichegru, he diove 
the Austrians out of the province of Alsace. 
Fle untiigued with the jacobins to 1um Piche- 
gru, whose superior talents excited his jea- 
lousy but his machinations were terminated 
for awhile by his being arrested and im- 
pnsoned, by order of the commissioners of the 
national convention. Confinement did not 
blunt the eneryy of lis dispositian, for, in- 
stead of giving way to despondency at his 
mistortune, he employed the leisure which it 
procured him in the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the improvement of his talents by study. 
On the fall of Robesjmerre, and the cessation 
of the reign of terror, in 1794, Hoche obtained 
his libeity, and he was soon after appointed 
commander of the republican army, in La 
Vendee. Inthis station he first displayed the 
extent of his abilities. Aware that though 
force might exterminate the royalists, lement 
measures alone could reclaim them, he with 
admirable address, by means of moderate and 
well-timed proclamauons, weakened the bond 
of union among their soldiers , he calmed the 
apprehensions, and removed the prejudices of 
the anhabitants, by restoring discipline in his 
own army, and by favour and flattery he gained 
many of the priests to his side; after which 
he found st a comparatively easy task to direct 
his columns through the province, and reduce 
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to subjection a people who had so long with- 
stood the effurts made to subdue them. Ihe 
attempt of the emigrants, under the command 
of Pmsaye and Sombreuil, to re-excite the 
spirit of loyalty among the Bretons, only af- 
forded Hoche an opportumty of galing new 
Jaurels, wn the utter defeat of the roy ilists at 
Quiberon, in July 1795. Lc continued 1n the 
command of the army of the west, ull the 
middle of December, 1796, when he sailed 
from Brest on an capediuon against Ireland 
But his ships were dispersed, some of them 
ost, and he was forced to return to France 
ansuccessful. We then had the command of 
the army of the Sambre and Meuse, and 
gained some advantages in the campaiyn 
4f 1797, on the Lower Rhine, but the 
armistice concluded betwecn the archduke 
Charles and [uonaparte, put a stop to his 
operations. H[e was afterwards offcred the 
pe of war minister, undcr the Duircctory , 
ut he preferred a militarycommand Subse 
quently he undertooh to support Batiras in his 
contest for power, and marched his troops to 
Paris for that purpose , but alarmed at the 
spirit of opposition manifested in the me tio- 
polis, he relinguisbed the enterpiise, which 
was confided to Augercau. Im death, not 
without suspicion of poison, took place within 
a short time after, September 1th, 1797.— 
Dict. des 1, Mo. duidme. 8. Bug. Now. des 
Contemp. 

HODGES (NatuHanini) an emiment Eng- 
glish physician of the seventceth century 
He was the son of Dr Jhomas Hodges, dean 
of Hereford, who published thiec sermons, and 
other tracts, Ihe son receiycd his education 
at Westminster school, and Chlistchurch col 
lege, Oxford , and after having taken in duc 
course hus degrees im arts, he, in 1099, accu- 
mulated those of bachelor and doctor of medi 
cine. Ie settled as a practitioner in the me- 
tro, ois, and be as primapally distinguished 
for having remained there duting the great 
plague in 166). Fle appears to have been one 
of the twostipendiary physicians appointed by 
the city of London to attend tha infected, and 
he fulfilled the duty of his office *n an exem- 
plary manner. He wrote a Latin work en- 
titled «* I oumologia,’” containing an histoncal 
account of the dreadful contagion, in which he 
states that he trusted to the burning of per- 
fumes before him when he visited the sick, 
and used Spanish wine as a prophylactic. In 
the present state of medical knowledge the 
safety of Dr Hodges will haidly be attributed 
to such precautions as these, since the re 
tnarks of the latest and most intelligent ob- 
servers, in the Levant and elsewhere, Jead to 
# conclusion, now however disputed, that the 
plague can only be con municated by contact 
with infected persons, clothes, merchandize, 
&c. Indeed, 1t seems the doctor was twice 
taken 11, while the plague lasted , however be 
recovered, and, according to Wood, obtained 
extensive practice among the ciuzens, and 
was a fellow of the college of physicians in 
1672. Itisa reproach to his contemporanes 
that this phymcian died while under confne- 
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ment in the prson of Ludgate, in London, for 
debt, in 1084, though under what ciurcum- 
stances 1s not precisely known. He wrote a 
a tract entitled ‘* Vindicie Medicina ct Medi- 
corum,” 1660, 8vo, and a translation of his 
book on the plague was published m 1720,— 
Wood’, Athen. Oxon. Hutchinson’s Brog. Med. 
HODGSON (James) 2 mathematiuan of 
the last century, who was for some time 
master of the royal mathematical school, in 
Christ’s hospital, London. We published a 
‘© freatise on Navigation,” 1706, fto, a 
‘« System of the Mathematics,’’ 1723, 2 vols. 
4to, ‘© lhe theory of Jupiter’s Satellites,’ 
1750, 4to, ‘* lhe Doctrine of Fluxions,”’ 
(founded on sir Isaac Newton’s method,) 
1758, 4to, ** Ihe Valuation of Annuities upon 
Lives,’ 1747, and ‘* An Introduction to 
Chronology ” He was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and the author of many papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions relating to astro- 
nomy —JITuiton’s Abr. of the Philos Trans. 
HODY (Houpurtr) a learned divine, 
was born at Odcombe, in Somersetshire, of 
wiuch place his father was rector in 1659, 
Ile was educated at Wadham college, Oxford, 
wheie he took his degree of MA. in 1682, 
and in 1084 was chosen fellow of his college, 
and dix harged the ofhce of tutor. Previously 
to this, at the age of twenty-two, he wrote 
his It ammed “ Dissertation on Aristeas s History 
ot the Seventy-two [nterpreteis.”” ‘This trea- 
tise 15 intended to show that it was the inven- 
tion of a Hellenist Jew, to give greater 
authority to the Septuagint. Jn 1692 he took 
has degice of DD. and became chaplain suc- 
cessively to the archbishops Laillotson and 
lemon. In 16098 he was appomted repius 
professor of Greek in the university of Oxford, 
and was presented to the hving of Monks 
Risborough, in Buckinghamshnue, In 1701 
he engaged im a contioversy on the powers of 


| the convocation, in a work entiuled, ‘© A His- 


tory of the Inghsh Councils, and Convoca- 
tions,” &c. 8vo. In 1704 he was made arche 
deacon of Oxford, and in the same vear pub 
hshed his pieces, announced ne aly twenty 
years before, on the o1amal text, and Greek 
and I atin vulgate versions of the Bible, under 
the atle De Bibhorum Iextibus Ongimalibus, 
Versioubus, Gracis, et Latina \ulgata,” 
&c. ib. av. 8vo. He died in 1706, and by his 
will founded ten scholarslups in Wadham 
college, His works not yet mentioned are— 
‘* Prologomena to Malelas Chronicle ,’’ and 
‘¢ The Unreasonableness of a Separation from 
the New Bishops,’ ‘* A Dissertation on the 
Resurrecuon of the same Body,’ and a 
posthumous work, entitled ‘© De Grecis Llus- 
tubus, hngur Grace literarumque humane 
orum instauratoribus eorum vitis, scripts et 
elogns. "—Biog Brit 

HOESCHELIUS (Daiip) an eminent 
Greek scholar, was born at Augsburg in 1556, 
and obtaining great reputation for aucient 
learning, Was in 1089 made hbranan of the 
college of that aty. He published a catal 
of the Greek MSS. m the hbrary ander hie 
care, and edited a great many Greek authors, 
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chiefly belonging to christian antiquity and 
ecclesiastical history. He died in 1017.— 
Moreri. 

HOET (Gerarp) an eminent painter, was 
born at Bommel in 1648. He was the son of 
a glass painter, and with inconsiderable in 
struction became celebrated for cabinet pictures, 
and historical and fabulous pieces, which con 
tinue to be held in great esteem. He finally 
settled at Ucrecht, where he exerted his in- 
fluence to establish a school of design, au 
academy of which he became the director. 
His compositions are ingenious and appropriate, 
and in the design of bis small hgures be 18 
more than usually correct. Huis pictures are 
very valuable He died in 1733, aged eighty- 
five.—Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Lug. 

HOFER (Anprew) chief of the J yrolese, 
during their insurrection agaist the Kavarian 
governmentin 1809. Hewas born at Passeyer 
in 1765, and kept an inu 1n that town, at the 
same time carrying on a considerable trade in 
carn, wine,and cattle Ilbecountry of l yrol was 
transferred to the king of Bavaria by the treaty 
of Presburg , but the war being re-kindled in 
1809, the inhabitants rose in a mass to drive 
out the Bavarians, and again place themselves 
under the dominion of Austria. Ihe riches 
and influence of Hofer, his decided character 
anu athletic form, all combined to induce the 
insurgents to elect him for their chief He 
accepted the command, and obtained some 
advantages over the enemy, but the peace of 
Vienna having confirmed the cession of I yrol 
to Bavana, he Jaddown hisarms Hofer had 
m all circumstances distinguished himeelf by 
his moderation and humanity , and as Buona 
parte had solemnly promised indemnity to the 
‘Lyrolese revolters, he thought bimeelf safe 
from danger. He was however accused of 
having endeavoured to excite new troubles 
and orders were given for his apprehension, a 
price at the same ume being set on lis head 
He sought an asylum in the mountains, and 
after a long search, be was found Indden in a 
cabin on the summit of a lofty and almost 
inaccessible peak, surrounded by snow and 
glaaiers. On the 27th of January, 1810, his 
hut was surrounded by a body of grenadiers, 
to whom he immediately surrendered. He 
was conducted to Botzen, and afterwards to 
Mantua, where he was condemned by a counc 
of war to be shot, aud the sentence was almcst 
immediately executed. After bis death he 
was revered by his countiyinen as a martyr, 
his cabin has since been converted into an 
hospital , and the Lmperor of Austria has 
en bled his son, and bestowed many benefits 
on .15 family.—biog. Univ. Biog. Nouv, de: 

Contemp. 

HOEK FMAN (Dawrec) a German divine o 
the Lutheran persuasion, noted as a contro: 
versial writer towards the conclusion of th 
sixteenth century He became profcesor o 
theology in the university of Helmstadt ar 
1588, soon after which he engaged in dis. 
putes relating to the ubiquity of Jesus Christ 
and the doctrine of predestunanon. But hb 
rendered himeelf most famous as the head o: 
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party whose object at was to depreciate 
Jhilosophy as inconsistent with theology. He 
maintaimed the extravagant opinion that theo- 
‘ogical and plnlosophical truths were entirely 
‘afferent, so that what was true in philorophy 
vas false in theology. Hoffman, hke other 
saracdoxical theorists, made proselytes to his 
Joctrine , and a violent controversy was the 
result, which was at length termimated by the 
uthority of the duke of Brunswick, who 
dered our author to retract his invectives 
gainst philosophy, and he accordingly made 
; public confession of¢his error in 1601. Hhs 
leath took place in i611. He left no works of 
iny permanent importance.—Morert, Bayle. 
WUoshewm’s Fccles. Hist 

HOFFMAN (Joun Jamrs) a native of 
Basil, eminent as a critic and general scholar, 
He held the office of Greek profeseor in the 
university of Basil, where he died 11 1706, at 
the age of seventy. He wrote the ‘* History 
ofthe Popes,’”’ 2 vols. 12mo, and a “ Uni- 
ersal Hlistory,’’ 12 Latin verse, but he 28 
orincipally known as the author of a work 
entitled ‘* Lexicon Unaversale,’’ comprising 
the subjects of history, geography, poetry, 
Jhilosopby, pohtics, and philology. Lhe first 
edition appeared 1n two volumes folio, at Basil, 

1 1677 ,m 1083 he pubhshed two supple- 
mentary volumes, and the dictionary was 
re-printed im four volumes at Leyden, in 1698. 
Stoll, on the authonty of a German review, 
charges Hoffman with having over reached his 
o00ksellers in the publhcauon of this work , 
and also with being so avaricious that be was 
fond of counung his money, and when re- 
proached for bis meanness, he replied, ‘* Lven 
he sound 1s dehghtful,”’"—Morera Stoll, Int. 
n dtist Lit 

HOFLMAN (Caspar) a German pby- 
sician of the seventeenth century. Ile wasa 
native of Gotha, and after having studied at 
Altorf and other German universities, he went 
© Padua an Italy, and in 1609 took the 
degree of MD.at Basil. He became professor 
of the theory of medicine at Altorf, and died 
bere in 1648. fie wasa learned flellenist, 
but he showed too great a predilection for the 
opinions of Aristotle, and other ancient philo- 
sophers Among lis numerous work are—~ 
‘‘ Apologia apologie pro Germanis contra 
Galenum,’”’ Amberg, 1626, 4to, and “ De 
Jhorace eyusque parubus,” Frankfort, 1627, 
Toho.— Brg Unio, 

HOFFMANN (Curistopyen Lrwis) a 
German physiciau and medical writer of the 
lastcentury. He was bornat Rheda,in West- 
phaha, 1n 1721, and after having been phy- 
sician to the bishop of Munster, and the 
elector of Cologne, he in 1787 accepted the 
same situation with the elector of Mayence. 
Tbat privce gave him the direction of the 
college of medicine in that city. On the 
suppression of the electorate he removed to 
the small town of Litviel, on the Rhine, where 
he died m 1807. He distinguished himself 
as 8 professional writer, by forming a new sys- 
tem of medicine, by combining the nervous 
and humoral pathology. He admitted the 
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scope i and iumtability af the solids as the 
basis of his system, and the corruption of the 


humours as a principle of irmtation. His 
ideas are developed in the following works — 
* On the Sensibility and Irntabilty of Dis- 
eased Parts,” “(On the Scurvy and Syphilis,” 
** On the medicinal virtues of Mercury,” “A 
Treatise on the Small Pox,’’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
* The Magnetist,” Frankfort, 1787, 4to. He 
also published a number of J atin dissertations, 
m the memoirs of the college of medicine at 
Munster —Bioe Unit. 

HOFEMANN (Frroprric) the most cele 
brated individual of a name and family distin- 
guished in the annals of medicine. Ele was 
born k« bruary 19th, 1660, at Halle, in Saxony, 
where his father was an eminent physician , 
and he received jus early educ ation in a public 
school im that place. At the ace of fifteen he 
had the misfortune to lose both his parents, 
but that circumstance did not altcr his des 
tination to the medical profession , and in his 
minetcenth year he went to the university of 
Jena, where he studied under professor 
Wedelius. In 1680 he attended the chemical 
lectures of Caspar Cramer, at }ifurt and re 
turning to Jena took the degree of MD in 
1681. Ile then gave lectures at Jona, and 
afterwards practised as physician at Munden 
In 1684 he visited Holland and Ln, land, and 
formed an acquaintance with Robert Boyle, and 
other men of science. Returning to Minden 
he was appointed physician to the garrison 
there, and subsequently to the whole princi 
pality. He removed to Halberstadt in 1688 
to settle there as public physician, at which 
period he pubhshed a treatise ‘* De Insufhiir 
entia Acidiet Viscidi.”” On the establishment 
of the university of Halle, Hotimann im 1695 
was appointed pmmary professor of medicine 
and natural philosophy , on which occasion 
he published an inaugural address, ** De Atheo 
ex artificiosissima Corporis human Fabrica 
convincendo’’ He amproved the spint of 
medical education, promoting among the stu 
dents of the university a disposition for inquiry 
luyhly favourable to the progress of knowledge. 
He thnce held the office of rector of the uni- 
versity , and his fame procured him admission 
into the suentiti associations of London, 
Berhn, and Petersburz. In 1708 he was 
called in to attend the ling of Prussia, who 
gave him the title of archnater, and aulic 
counsellor, witha liberal salary. He however 
retained his yrofensorship at Halle, and re- 
turned thither m 171%. In 1718 he com 
menced the publication of a work, entitled 
“ Systema Medicint rationalis,’?’ which was 
received with great approbauion by the faculty 
in different paits cf Furope. In this system 
of medicine he exh! its his pecuhar theoretical 
vpinions, the clnef feature of which 1s the 
doctrine of atony and spasm, afterwards made 
the foundation of a medic il hypothesis by the 
famous Dr John Brown. Much of the humoral 
pathology was retained by Hoffmann, whose 
speculations are chiefly important as having 
given an impulse to future inqunes. He 
made a useful collection of the most important 
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cases which occurred to lim in his practice es 
a physician, and published them under the 
title of ‘* Medicina Consultatona.’’ After o 
long life devoted to the cultivation of medicine, 
he died at Halle in 1743. Has works, which 
are very humerous and multifanous, were 
collected after his death, and published at 
Geneva, 1748 1754, 1n nine volumes, folio. 
Many of his productions relate to chemistry , 
and it deserves to be noticed that he made 
some improvements in chemical pharmacy.-— 
Haller. bibl Med. Pract. Aikin’s G. Buog. 
diees s Cyclhi pud. 

HOTEMANN AB HOFFMANSWAL- 
DAU (Jonw Cnristian) a German poet of 
the seventeenth century. Ile was imperial 
counsellor, and mesident of the senate of 
Breslau, where he died in 1679, at the age of 
pixty-one. iis principal production 1s a Ger- 
man translation of the Pastor Fido of Guarim, 
which has been much commended, and he 
hkewase translated fromthe ] rench the aying 
Socrates of Theophile —Stolla Int. an List. 
Lit. Noni. Dict Hist. 

HOI MANN (Macaricr) a physician of 
the seventeenth century, who was a native of 
kurstenwald, in the electorate of liandenburg. 
Ile studied first at Cologne , but his father s 
death an 1608 obhyed him to leave that place, 
and go to reside with an uncle, who was 
protessor of medicine at Altorf, where he com- 
menced a course of medical study In 1641 
he removed to Padua, where, while pursuing 
his researc hes 1n anatomy, according to | homas 
Bartholine, he discovered the pancieatic duct, 
in dissecting a turkey Tle 1s said to have 
shewn it to Virsungius, who afterwards demon- 
strated it inthe human body. Returning to 
Altorf, he took the degree of MJ) and com- 
menced medial practice In 1618 he was 
made professor extraordinary of anatomy and 
surgery , in 1649 professor of medicine, 500m 
aftcr a member of the college of physicians, 
and in 16> professor of botany, and director 
of the botanic garden. In all his emplovments 
he acquitted himself with zeal and ability~ 
and such was his 1eputation, that he was 
appointed physician to several of the princes 
of Germany. He died of apoplexy in 1098, 
This anatomical and physiological works are 
numerous, and he also published a catalogue 
of the plants im the botanic garden of Altorf, 
and another of those growing wild in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place.—Horrmann (Jobn 
Maurice) son of the precedmg, was born in 
16>», and died at Anspach, in 1727. He 
studied medicine at Altorf, Frankfort on the 
Oder, and Padua, and took his doctor’s 
degree im 1674. He occupied the medical 
chair at Altorf, and was for some time rector 
of thatuniversity. Besides woiks on anatomy, 
chemistry, and mediuine, he contunued lis 
father’s catalogue of the wild plants about 
Altorf.— Eloy. Dict. H. dela Med. Hutchin- 
son’s Bug. Med.  Arkhin’s G. Brog. 

HOGARTH (Wittiam) an eminent and 
onginal painter, was the son of a native of 
Weatmoreland, who settled un London, where 
he kept a school, and was employed as a cor- 
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rector of the press. The subject of this article 
was born in 1097, or 1698, 1n the pansh of 
St Martin, Ludgate, and was apprenticed to 
an engraving silversmith. This occupation 
necessarily gave him some skiJl m drawing, 
and before his apprenticeship expired, he had 
exhibited several specimens of ludicrous cari- 
cature. Yielding tc the impulse of genius, 
as soon as he became his own master, he 
entered at the academy for design, in St 
Martin’s lane, and studied drawing from the 
hfe. is proficiency, however, was not con- 
siderable, and he might never have exlubited 
much talent asa painter, had he not penetrated 
through external form to character and man 

ners. Ile wasat first obliged to support him- 
self by engraving arms and shop-bills, from 
which he ascended to designs for books, an 
edinon of Hudibras affording him the first 
subject particularly suited to bis gemus. In 
the mean time, having practised painting with 
much mdustry, and bemg very successful in 
catching hkenesses, he acquired considerabie 
celebrity as a portrait painter. His decided 
talents for original comic design now gradually 
unfolded themselves , and vanous public 
occasions produced displays of Ins ludicrous 
powers. In 1730 he contracted a clandestine 
marmage with the only daughter of sir James 
Thornhill, the pater, and soon after com- 
menced hs first great series of moral paintings, 
‘* The Harlot s Progiess ” = [he merit of these 

pictures gradually reconciled him to his fither- 
in-law, and the young couple tcok up then 
abode at his house Nothing could exceed 
the populanty of this se1ics, for the plates of 
which the names of one thousand two hundred 
subscribers were cntered. In 17 +5 he acquned 
additional reputation by his much-admired 
suites of ‘« The Rake’s Progress ,’’ and ‘‘ Mar 

mage a la Mode.’’ His other works, in senes 

are ‘*‘ Industry and Idleness ,’ ‘* Lhe Stages 
of Cruelty ,” and ‘ Kiection Prints” Ihe 
single comic pieces from his pencil are very 
numerous , among the most distinguished of 
these are ‘‘ The March to Finchley ,’’ ‘* Mo- 
dern Midnight Conversition , ‘‘ Sleeping 
Congregation ,” ‘‘ Parts of the Day,’ ‘ Gates 
of Calais,’ ‘‘ Gin Jane and Beer Strect, 

‘* Strollers ina Barn ,’ &c. These are rather 
studies*for the searc hers into life and manners 

than forthe } “essional artist, but to those 
of every class who possess a genuine relish tor 
ridicule and humour, they wall ever prove 
attractive. Hogarth, who was not destitute of 
vanity, also wished to shine im the IlnJhe: 
branch of historical painting, and attempted a 
Sigismunda in the Italian atyle, which lord 
Orford calls a complete failure = Althou,h he 
affected to disregard literature he sought to 
appear in the character of an author, and bv 
the aid chiefly of Dr B Hoadly, produced, 
in 1753 his ‘* Analysis of Beauty ,”’ the lead 

ing principle of which 1s, that beauty fun 

damentally consists an that umon of uniformity 
and vanety, which 1s found in the curve or 
waving line. By the resignation of his brother- 
in-law, Thorn], in 1757, be became ser- 
geant painter to the king, an appoimtment 
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which posmbly induced him to depart from the 
party eae | he had previously maintained, 
y attacking Mr Wilkes, and his friends, ina 
print, published in September 1762, entatled 
‘‘ The Iimes.” It was answered by Wilkes 
in a severe North Briton, which an ats turn 
produced a cancature of Wilkes. An angry 
epistle to the painter followed from the 
pen of Churchill, which wag retihated by 
a caricature of the poetical divine, and 
“‘ never,” says lord Orford, ‘‘ did two men 
of abilities throw mud with less dextenty.” 
‘lhe powers of Hogarth were not, however, 
impaired as he had shortly before pubhshed 
one of his capital works, a satirical print 
against the methodists. From this a dech.ne 
in health took plice, which termimated in 
death in October 1764, owing to the rupture 
of an aneurism in his chest. He jes interred 
at Chiswick, under an elegant mausoleum, 
decorated with an inscnption by his tnend 
Garnck Hogarth was a man of rough and 
vulgar manners, who, like most uneducated 
persons, affected a contempt for all know ledge 
which he did not himself possess, but he 
was, at the same time generous and hospitable. 
He was often absent in company, and seemed 
entertaming himself with lis own ideas, or 
searching after some new objects of ridicule, 
Which he attentively caught up when they 
occurred | ord Orford 13 mistaken when he 
asserts that he seldom mdulged in personal 
satne, many of Ins dehneations being imda- 
vidual portruts [le lived to enjoy the fame 
which, in his own pecuhar line, he so richly 
mented, and complete collections of his 
works are dcemed highly valuable and curnous,. 
A catalogue of all his prints will be found in 
the fourth volume of Walpole’s anecdotes, 
A multiphcity of Jocal and temporary circum- 
stances introduced into his pictures, has ren- 
dered notes necessary to a due comprehension 
of them, a task which has becn well per- 
formed in the ‘“ Hogarth Illustrated,” of 
Ireland —Lofe by Nichols  Walpole’s Anec. 

HOH] NI OHE KIRCHBE RG (Prince of) 
a general of artillery im the service of the 
emperor of Austria. He fought with success 
igainst the furkhs im Transylvama, in 1789, 
having comnle tely defeated an army under the 
command of Cara Mustapha, on the 8th of 
October that year. On the opening of the 
camypaign agunst Fiance, in 1792, he was 
oppcsed to Beurnonville, before Treves, when 
he greatly distinguished himself. He also 
si nalized his courage at Famars and Mormal , 
and he covered the siege of Quesnoy, and con- 
tuibuted to the success of pmnce Cobourg and 
general Mollendorff. Hle died in August 1796, 
when he was commander of the army on the 
Rhine. Hh loss was sensibly felt , and even 
the French regarded him as one of the ablest 
generals opposed to them during the revo- 
lutionary wars.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. Diet. des 
H. M. du 18me, S$. 

HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN (prinoe 
Frpreric Lewis) general of infantry in 
Prussian service. Ile was born im 1746, and 
adopted the military profession. He accom- 
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sensbility and irmtability of the solids as the 
basis of system, and the corruption of the 
humours as a prinuple of irntation. His 
ideas are developed in the following works — 
* On the Senmbility and Irritability of Iis- 
eased Parts,” ‘Ou the Scurvy and Syplulis ,”’ 
‘* On the medicinal virtues of Mercury,” ‘‘ A 
Treatuse on the Small Pox,’’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
“ The Magnetist,” I rankfort, 1787, 4to. He 
also published a number of I atin dissertations, 


im the memoirs of the college of medicine at; 


Munater.— Bog. Unit. 

WOFEMANN (Freprric) the most cele- 
brated individual of a name and family distin- 
gushed in the annals of medicine. He was 
born Le bruary 19th, 1660, at ITalle, in Saxony, 
where his father was an eminent physician , 
and he received Ins early education in a public 
school in that place. At the ace of fifteen he 
had the misfortune to lose both Ins parents 
but that circumstance did not altcr his des 


tunation to the medical profession, and m ins hhewise translated trom the | rench the ayn 
nineteenth year he went to the university of Socrates of Iheophile —Stolla Int. m 
studied under professor | fit. Now. Dict Last. 


Jena, where he 
Wedchus. In 1680 he attended the chemical 
kectures of Caspar Ciamer, at Jrfurt and re 

turning to Jena took the degree of MID in 
1681. Ile then gave lectures at Icna, and 
afterwards practised as physician at Minden 

In 1684 he visited Holland and Lnyland, and 
formed an acquaintance with Robe rt Boyle, and 
other men of science. Returmng to Minden 
he was appointed physician to the garrmson 
there, and subsequently to the whole princ 

pahty. Ile removed to Halberstadt in 1688, 
to settle there as public physician, at which 
period he published a treatise ‘ De Insufhut 

entia Acidi et Viscidi.”” On the establishment 
of the umversity of Halle Hofimann in 169>5 
was appointed primary professor of medicine 
and natural philosophy , on which occasion 


| 
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cases which occurred to him i bis practice as 
a physician, and published them under the 
title of ‘* Medicina Consultatoria.”” After a 
long life devoted to the cultivation of medicine, 
he died at Halle in 1743. Has works, which 
are very numerous and multifanous, were 
aieaed: after his death, and published at 
Geneva, 1748 1754, 1n nine volumes, folio. 
Mauy of his productions relate to chemustry , 
and it deserves to be noticed that he made 
sume improvements in chemical pharmacy.-— 
Hallert bibl Med. Pract. Atkin’s G. Bug. 
dices s Cyel pad. 

HOLFMANN AB HOKFFVANSWAL- 
DAU (Jonn Cunritstian) a German poet of 
the seventeenth century. Ile was imperial 
counsellor, and president of the senate of 
Breslau, where he died in 1679, at the age of 
sixty-one Tas principal production 1s a Ger- 
man translation ot the Pastor Fido of Guarini, 
which has been much commended, and he 


st. 


HOF] MANN (Mat ricr) a physician of 
the seventeenth century, who was a native of 
Furstenwald, in the electorate of brandenburg. 
He studied first at Cologne , but his father s 
death im 1698 obhyed him to leave iat place, 
and go to reside with an uncle, who was 
professor of medicine at Altorf, where he com- 
menced a course of medical study In 1641 
he removed to Padui, where, while pursuing 
his researc hes in anatomy, accoiding to { homas 
Bartholine, he discovered the pancreatic duct, 
in dissecung a turkey He 1 said to have 
shewnitto Virsungius who afterwards demon- 
strated 1t in the human body. Jeturning to 
Altorf, he took the demree of MD and com- 
menced medial practice In 1648 he was 
made professor extraordinary of anatomy and 


he published an inaugural address, * De Atheo | surgery , 1n 16049 professor of medicine, s00n 
ex artificiosissima Corpoms human Fabrica! aftcr a member of the college of physicians, 


convancendo ”’ 
medical education, promoung among the stu 
dents of the university a disposition for inquiry 
highly favourable to the progress of knowledge. 
He thrice held the office of rector of the uni 
versity , and his fame procured him admission 
into the saentufic associations of London, 
Berhn, and Petersburz. In 1708 he was 
called in to attend the ling of Pru-sia, who 
gave him the title of archiater, and aulic 
counsellor, witha liberal salary. He however 
retamed his professorship at Halle, and re- 
turned thither in 1712. In 1718 he com- 
menced the publicauon of a work entitled 
“ Systema Mediaina rationals,’ which was 
received with great approbation by the faculty 
in different parts of |urope. In this system 


He improved the spint of and in 16> professor of botany, and director 


of the botani garden. In all his employments 
he acquitted himself with zeal and ability- 
and such was his 1eputation, that he was 
appointed physician to severil of the princes 
of Germany. He died of apoplesy in 16098. 
His anatomical and physiological works are 
numerous, and he also published a catalogue 
of the plants in the botanic garden of Altorf, 
and another of those growing wald in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place.—Horrmann (John 
Viaunce) son of the preceding, was born im 
16>», and died at Anspach, in 1727. He 
studied medicine at Altorf, Frankfort on the 
Qder, and Padua, and took his doctor's 
degree in 1674. He occupied the medical 
chair at Altorf, and was for some time rector 


of medicine he exhi! its his pecuhar theoretical | of thatumiversity. Besides works on anatomy, 


opinions, the chief feature of which 18 the 
doctrine of atony and spasm, afterwards made 
the foundation of a medi il hypothesis by the 
famous Dr John Brown. Much of the humoral 
pathology was retained by Hoffmann, whose 
speculations are chiefly important as having 
given an a art to future inqunes. He 
snade a useful cullection of the most amportant 


chemistry, and medicine, he contanued his 
father’s catalogue of the wild plants about 
Altorf.—Eloy. Dict. H. dela Med. Hutchin- 
son’s Bug. Med.  Arkin’s G. Bug. 
HOGARTH (Witriam) an emiment and 
original painter, was the son of a uitive of 
Westmoreland, who settled in London, where 
he kept a school, and was employed as a cor- 
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rector of the press. The subject of this article 
was born in 1097, or 1698, in the pansh of 
St Martin, Ludgate, and was apprenticed to 
an engraving silversmith. This occupation 
necessanly gave him some skiJl m drawing, 
and before his apprenticeship expired, he had 
exhibited several specimens of ludicrous can- 
cature, Yuelding to the impulse of gems, 
as soon as he became his own master, he 
entered at the academy for design, in St 
Martin’s-lane, and studied drawing from the 
hfe. Flis vroficiency, however, was not con- 
siderable, and he might never have exlnbited 
much talent asa painter, had he not penetrated 
through external form to character and man 

ners. He wasat first obliged to support him- 
self by engraving arms and shop-bills, from 
which he ascended to designs for books, an 
ediuon of Hudibras affording him the first 
subject particularly suited to his gemus. In 
the mean time, having practised painting with 
much industry, and bemg very successful in 
catching hhenesses, he acquired considerabie 
celebrity a8 a portrait painter. Wis decided 
talents for original comic design now gradually 
unfolded themselves , and vanous public 
occasions produced displays of his ludicrous 
powers. In 1750 he contracted a clandestine 
marnage with the only daughter of sir James 
Thorniail, the pamter, and soon after com- 
menced lus first great series of moral paintin,s, 
‘© The Ilarlot s Progress ” = Lhe merit of these 
pictures gradually reconciled Im to his fathe r- 
in-law, and the young couple tcok up their 
abode at his house. Nothing coald exceed 
the popularity of this series, for the plates of 
which the names of one thousand two hundied 
subscribers were cntered. In 1745 he acquired 
additional reputation by his much-admuired 
suites of ‘“« The Rake’s Progress ,”’ and ‘‘ Mar 

nage a la Mode.” [1s other works, in series, 
are ‘‘ Industry and Idleness ,”’ ‘‘ Lhe Stages 
of Cruelty ,” and ‘* Klection Prints.” Ihe 
single comic pieces from his pencil are very 
numerous , among the most distinguished of 
these are ‘‘ The March to Finchley,” ‘* Mo- 
dern Midmght Conversation ,” ‘* Sleeping 
Congregation ,”’ ‘* Parts of the Day ,’”’ ‘ Gates 
of Calais,’ ‘* Gin J} ane and Beer Street,’ 

‘* Stroilers ina Barn ,” &c.  Ihese are rather 
studies*for tne searchers into life and manners 

than for the ; “ssional artist, but to those 

of every class who possess a genuine relish ton 
ridicule and humour, they will ever prove 

attractive. Hogarth, who was not destitute ot 
vanity, also wished to shine in the higher 
branch of historical painung, and attempted a 
Sigismunda 1n the Itahan style, which lord 
Orford calls a complete failure. Although he 
affected to disregard hterature he sought to 
appear in the character of an author, and by 
the ad chefly of Dr B Hoadly, produced, 
in 1753, his ‘* Analysis of Beauty ,’’ the lead- 
ing principle of which 1s, that beauty fun 

damentally consists in that union of uniformity 
and vanety, which 1s found in the curve or 
waving line. By the resiznation of his brother- 
in-law, Thornlull, 2 1757, he became ser- 
geant painter to the king, an appointment 
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which possibly induced him to depart from the 
party neue he had previously maintained, 
y attacking Mr Wilkes, and bis friends, in a 
print, published in September 1762, entitled 
‘© Jhe limes.” It was answered by Wilkes 
in a severe North Briton, which an its turn 
produced a caricature of Wilkes. An angry 
epistle to the painter followed from the 
pen of Churchill, wlich was iretahated by 
a caricature of the poetical divine , and 
“‘ never,” says Jord Orford, “ did two men 
of abihues throw mud with less dexterity.” 
The powers of Tlogarth were not, however, 
impaired, as be had shortly before published 
one of his capital works, a satarical print 
against the methodists. From this a dechne 
wn health took plaice, which terminated in 
death in October 1764, owing to the rupture 
of an aneurism 1n his chest. He hes interred 
at Chiswick, under an elegant mausoleum, 
decorated with an inscription by his tnend 
Garnck. Hogarth was a man of rough and 
vulgar manners, who, lke most uneducated 
persons, affected a contempt for all knowledge 
which he did not himself possess, but he 
was, at the same time, generous and hospitable. 
He was often absent in company, and seemed 
entertaimnog himself with Ins own ideas, or 
searching after some new objects of ridicule, 
which he attentively caught up when they 
occurred Jord On1ford 15 mistaken when he 
asserts that he seldom indulged in personal 
sane, many of his delneations being inda- 
vidual portraits Fle lived to enjoy the fame 
which, m his own pecuhar line, he so ric hly 
melted, and complete collections of his 
works are deemed highly valuable and carious. 
A catalogue of all his prints will be found im 
the fourth volume of Walpole’s anecdotes, 
A multiplicity of local and temporary circum- 
stances introduced into his pictures, has ren- 
dered notes necessary to a due comprehension 
of them, a task which has been well per- 
formed in the ‘* Hogarth I}lustrated,” of 
Ireland —Life by Nichols Wealpole’s Anec. 

HOHLNLOHE KIRCHBERG (Pnnce of) 
a general of artillery m the service of the 
emperor of Austiia. He fought with success 
against the lurks in Transylvama, in 1789, 
having completely defeated an army under the 
command of Cara Mustapha, on the 8th of 
October that year. On the opening of the 
camyjaign against Fiance, in 1792, he was 
opposed to Beurnonville, before Treves, when 
he greatly distinguished himself. He also 
si nalized his courage at Famars and Mormal ; 
and he covered the siege of Quesnoy, and con- 
tubuted to the success of prince Cobourg and 
general Mollendorff. Tle died in August 1796, 
when he was commander of the army on the 
Rhine. Tha loss was sensibly felt , and even 
the French regarded him as one of the ablest 
generals opposed to them during the revo- 
lutionary wars.— Nouv. Dict. Hist, Diet. des 
H. M. du 18me. S. 

HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN (prince 
Feperic Lewis) general of infantry m the 
Prussian service. He was born in 1746, and 
adopted the military profession. He accom- 
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penied the king of Prusma to Pilnitz, and was 
ntrusted with the command of a division of 
the army inthe campaign of 1792. He dis- 
tinguished himself on different occasions in 
1793, and particularly at the taking of the 
hnes of Weissembourg, which he attached 
under the orders of general Wurmser. In 1795 
the king gave him the command of the line 
of neutrality on the Ems, and the general 
inspection of the troops in Silesia. Being 
recalled by the death of his father to the 
government of his httle territories, he was 
rewarded with the present of a splendid s# ord 
and made governor of Breslau. In 1806 he 
was commander of the Piussian and Sixon 
army, destined to penetrate into kranco 1a, 
but the battle of Jena frustrated all his efforts 
After having retreated to Stetun, he was 
obhged to capitulate at Preuzlow. [his 
misfortune induced him to leave the service , 
and ceding his principality to his son, he 
retired to a castle in upper Silesia, where he 
died an February, 1817 —Bbwg Nouv.des Con 
temp Dict. des H. M du 18me S§. 

HOHLF1I LD (————) an 1n,emious me 
chanic of Bern. In 1797, a monk, named 
Engramelle, invented a machine by means of 
which pieces of music p rformed on the harp 
mchord, would be legibly traced on paper as 
the music was executed, Similar inventions 
had taken place in I ngland and Germany, but 
they do not appear to have | en perfected 
In 1752, Hohlfield presented to the academy of 
Berlin a machine winch he had completed 
and which seems to give him the pnority of 
actual tivention He derived the idea of his 
instrument from Tuller The description of 
this machine shews that Ingramelles con 
-;vance wascxactly the sime =‘ The academy 
wave the ingenious artist a reward for his dis 
covery, but considered the process as too 
troublesome for general use Lhe macline 
was burnt by accident an 1757. Hohlheld 
also invented a new kind of piano forte in 
which the strings were struck by a bow 
which instrament has since been greatly 1m 
proved by other artists — Bug Univ 

HOLBACIL (Paun Tuizrrt Baron ve)a 
German whiter, eminent for his hnowledze of 
mineralogy, a native of the Palatinate, born 
1720. He was an honorary member of several 
plulosophical societies, among others of the 
acade mes of Berlin Manheim, St Petersburg, 
and Pars, in which latter city Ins house was 
the 1endezvous of the most celebrated wits 
and plnlosophers of France. He died in 1789 
He translated the mineralogy of Wallenus, 
and Akeuside’» Pleasures of lmaginaton, into 
the French language, and pubhshed a new 
edition of Nem on the art of making glass, 
under the title of ‘‘} Artde la Verrene ”’ His 
original works are ‘‘ Flemens de la Morale 
Uaiverselle, ou Catechisme de la Nature ,” 
** Tatroduction a la Manéralogie,’’ 2 vols, and 
“© Cheme Metallurgique,” 2 vols. 12mo.— 
Noue. Diet. Hist. 

HOLBEIN (Haws) the son of a pamter at 
Basil. in. Switzerland, who being rustructed by 
his father am the rudiments of the art eonn not 
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only excelled his teacher, but rose to first rate 
eminence 1n his profession. The year of his 
birth has been variously fixed, by Patin at 
1495, but by otheis at 1498, which latter 3s 
the zra more generally received. His talents 
procured him the acquaintance and even the 
fnendship of Erasmus, 1n spite of his rough 
and dissolute habits, which that philosopher 
exerted himself much to soften and ameliorate. 
His advice, and the wish to escape from the 
consequences of an unfoitunate marriage in- 
duced the young artist to set out for kngland, 
whither he had been invited most pressingly 
by one of the nobility. His finances were so 
low at the time, that he found the greatest 
difficulty an revching tlis country, where, 
w'cn he had arrived, his having forgotten the 
name of lus promised patron, seemed about to 
throw stall farther impediments an t! ws of 
hissuccess Fortunately, however, a ry 
the title had escaped him, the features of the 
peer were yet fresh in lus recollection, and a 
stiik np rese mblance of lim, which he produced 
from lus easel supphed a deficiency which, 
through lis lapse of memory, mht have 
proved a most inconvenient, not to say a fatal 
one JT ctters from his fiicnd ] rasmus, whose 
‘ Panegyric on Folly be} 1d illustrated by a 
series of drawings, procured lim subsequently 
the powerful pationage of the chancellor, sir 
{homas More, who not only took him into Ing 
own house, and employed him to delineate 
the portraits of most of his own personal 
frends about the court, but eventually imtro- 
duced him to the notice of Henry VIII, who, 
with all his faults, was a hberal encourager of 
the finearts Atthe commind of this monarch, 
Holbein drew the portrait of the dowa_er 
luchess of Milan, whom Henry en ertained 
thoughts of espousing He likewise at the 
sume royal insugatiou, took thit of Amne of 
Cleves the onpinal of which was afterwards 
considered by Ins fastdious patron so fir 
inferior in pot of beauty to her picture, that 
lus disgust was expressed in terms less courtly 
than sincere Vbhile an this country Holbein 
pamted most of the prinupal nobility, who 
shewed themsc lives eager to encourage an artist 
ranking so hizh in the favour of such a sove- 
reign as Henry These portraits are stall con- 
sidered mastcr pieces of art, not shrinking 
from comparison even with Raphael or Citian, 
although according to Du Fresnov, there 18 a 
dezree of ‘ Gothi gusto’’ betrayed in them, 
which would have been altogether reformed, 
had the painter been more conversant with the 
works of the Jtahan masters Some of his 
earher productions, especially his ‘* Dance of 
Death, ’ are also very celebrated, and have 
perhaps contributed as much to the establish- 
ment of his reputation as his later producuons. 
One of the finest specimens of his genius, so 
far as regards Instorical composition, was 
displayed im the picture which he painted for 
the hallof the sull yardcompany. Ihe capn- 
cious prince whom he served, however fickle 
towards others, was constant in the protection 
whicn he afforded to lim, and was evar so 
sensible of his value, that a memorable gnying 
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nf his is recorded, on the occasion of some com- 
iaint made against this artist by a court 
utterfly: ‘‘ I can, if I please, make seven 
loras of seven ploughmen , but I cannot make 
one Holbein even of seven lords.’’ Holbein 
died at Whitebull, of the plague, m 1554.— 
Walpole’s Anec. Sir J. Reynolds’s Woks. 

HOLBERG (Lupwic) a Danish writer, 
who obtained distinction in vanous walks 
of literature. He was of low o1igin, and was 
born at Berven, in Norway, 1n 1685. His 
father, who had risen from the situation of a 
common soldier to the rank of lieutenaut-c olo- 
nel, left him an orphan in Jns inf 1y, and 
accident depriving him of ls property, he was 
fortunate enough to obtain the assistance of a 
relative to enable him to indulge his stiong 
passion for study. In 1702 he was sent to 
Copenhagen for improvement , but was unable 
to remain there long, for want of funds for his 
support. After vaiious changes of situation 
at home, he travelled throuzh several parts of 
Holland, Germany, and England , and return- 
ing to his own country, he published an “ In- 
troduction to the Modern History of Denmark,’’ 
which procnred him the office of extraordinary 
professor at Copenhagen , and he afterwards 
obtained a salary of 100 dollars. He then 
visited the Netherlands, Tiance, and Italy, 
and on his return he was made professor of 
metaphysics at Copenhagen, and assessor in 
the consistory court. Ile now apphed Innis If 
to satirical composition, and with considerable 
success, an herow comic poem which he pio 
duced, entitled ‘* Peter Paars,”’ being still 
popular in Sweden and Deumark. Mis htcrary 
reputation became established, and he pub- 
hhshed a variety of works, many of which have 
been translated into Iknglsh and other lan- 
guages. In 173 he was made rector of the 
university of Copenhagen, aud, in 1737, trea 
surer of thatinstutution. le was raised to the 
title of baron in 1747, and he died in 1754 
He was never married, being prevented from 
taking a wife by the want of fortune in his 

ounger years, which circumstance induced 

im to leave the large property he had ac- 
aes for the support of students in the aca 

emy of Soroe, and for dowres for portionless 
young women. , Besides Darish comedies, 
he wrote the ‘* Subterraneous ‘Tiavels of 
Khmuius ,” an ‘* Introduction to Univer- 
sal History,’ &c.—Arkin’s Gen. Bog. Booz 
Uni. 

HOLBOURNE (sir Rogrrr) an Fnghsh 
lawyer 1n the time of the civil wars, appointed 
Lent reader to the society of Lincoln s-inn, in 
1641, at which period he was representative 
in parhament of the borough of St Michael’s 
He espoused the royal cause, and was made a 
knight and a privy counsellor. His name is to 
be found among those of the commissioners 
chusen to act between the king and the com- 
mons, both at Uxbridge and the Isle of Wight. 
In his professional capacity he 1s principally 
known as the author of a treatise on the Law 
of Treason, 4to, 1640, the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Grand Inques*,” which goes under the name 
of sir R. Filmer, is also sald to have been his 
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composition. Hus death took place in 1647, — 


Bwg. Brit. 

HOLCROFT (Inomas) a dramatist, no= 
velist, and miscellaneous writer, said to have 
been born in the neighbourhood of Leicester- 
square, 1n 1744 — Fh father was a shocmaker, 
and the son followed the same occupation, 
which he relnquished when youn, to try his 
fortune on the stage. His scheme did not 
succeed, and he then turned his attention to 
dramatic composition. Ilis first piece of that 
hind appears to bave been a musical entertain- 
ment called ‘* [he Crisis, or Love and I ea,” 
acted at Diury lane in 1778. ihis was fol- 
lowed by £ Duphuity,” a comedy, 1782, ‘* lhe 
Noble Peasant,” an opera, 1784, “ Lhe Fol- 
hes of a Davy, or the Marma le of Figaro,” 
178, ail scveral others, of which the must 
popular is “ The Road to Ruin ” 1792, stul 
frequently performed. On the occurrence of 
the French Revolution, Holcroft displayed 
much zeal in the cause of liberty, and his 
conduct with that of othcr individuals, having 
excited the alarm of government, he was in- 
cluded in the famous prosecution for treason 
instituted ayainst Hardy, Horne Looke, and 
thelwall, as well as several others in 1794, 
Ihe persons just mcntioncd having been ac- 
quitted, Holcioft and the 16st were discharged 
without being brought to trial. Ile continued 
to write for the sta,e with great assiduity , 
and published a multtu le of works, original 
and translated, among thc former of which 
were some clever novels — [his Jast publica- 
tion was a ** Lour im Germiny and France,” 
vols 4to He dicd in 1809. Holcroft a8 
stated to have been the first who mtroduced on 
the Pnglish staje those since popular enter- 
tainme nuts termed melo-dramas. He possessed 
strong natural abiliues, and considcrmg that 
he was self taught, lis attamments were very 
considerable [hs translations are from the 
French and German languages.— Boog. Dram, 

HOLDI R (Witriam) a divine of the 
church of J ngland, principally noted as the 
inventor or improver of a mode of instructing 
the deaf and dumb _ Fle was a native of Not- 
tunghamshire, and studied at Pembroke hall, 
Cambuidze. In 1642 he obtained the rectory 
of Blechingdon, Oxfordshire , and in 1600 he 
proceedcd DD. He afterwar 1s was promoted 
to canonnes in the cathedrals of ly and St 
Paul s, London, and to the offices of sub-dean 
of the Chapel royal, and sub almoner to the 
hing Hlisdeath took place in January, 1096 7. 
He was acquainted with music, on which sub- 
ject he wrote, and also composed some anthems. 
But his most important work is a treatise on 
“ the Flements of Speech,” relating to the 
means of instructing persons born without the 
faculty of heaumg. [has book volved Lim im 
a dispute with Jr Wallis, who also claimed the 
Invention and the controversy was carried on 
in the Transactions of the Royal Souety, of 
which both Holder and Wallis were me mbers. 
lhe discovery which they contested was how- 
ever made at least a century before their ume. 
[See article Ponce ( Peter.) ]—Rees’s Cy 

HOLDSWORTH. There were twoof this 
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panied the king of Prussia to Pilnitz, and was 
ntrusted with the command of a division of 
the army inthe campaign of 1792. He dis- 
tinguished himself on different occasions in 
1793, and particularly at the taking of the 
nes of Weissembourg, which he attacked 
under the orders of general Wurmser. In 1795 
the king gave him the command of the line 
of neutrality on the Ems, and the general 
inspection of the troops in Silesia. Being 
recalled by the death of his father to the 
goverument of his little terrtories, he was 
rewarded with the present of asplendid sword 
and made governor of Breslau. In 1806 he 
was commander of the Prussian and Saxon 
army, destined to penetrate into Franco ia, 
but the battle of Jena frustrated all his effoits 
After having retreated to Stetiin, he war 
obhged to capitulate at Preuslow. = [his 
muiafortune induced him to leave the service , 
and ceding his principality to his son, he 
retired to a castle in upper Silesia, where he 
died in bebruary, 1817 —biog Nour. des Con 
temp Dict.des He M du 18me §. 

HOHI ELE LD (———.) an inzgemous me 
chanic of Berln. In 1797, a mookh, named 
Engramelle, invented a machine, by means ot 
which pieces of music porformed on the harp 
mchord, would be legibly traced on paper as 
the music was executed. Similar inventions 
had taken place in | ngland and Germany, but 
they do not appear to have Icen perfected 
In 1752, Hohlfield presented to the academy of 
Berhn a machine wluich he had completed 
and which seems to give him the pnority of 
actual imvention He derived the idea of Ins 
anstrument from Tuler lhe description of 
this machine shews that I ngramelles con 
-fivance was cxactly the sime = Lhe academy 
wave the ingenious artist a reward for his dis 
covery, but considered the process ay too 
troublesome for general use The machine 
was burnt by accident mn 1757. Hohlheld 
also invented a new kind of piano forte in 
which the strinzs were struck by a bow 
which instrament has since been greatly im 

roved by other artists — Bug Onin 

HOLBACIE (Pauc Inierrr Baron pE)a 
German wiiter, eminent for his hnowledze of 
mineralogy, a native of the Palatinate born 
1723. We was au honorary member of several 
plulosophical societies, among others of the 
academies of Berhn Manheim, St Petersburg, 
and Pars, in whlach latter city his house was 
the rendezvous of the most celebrated wits 
and ;hilosophersof France. He died in 1789 
Ile transiited the mineralogy of Wallerius, 
and Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination into 
the French language , and pubhshed a new 
edition of Ner on the art of making glass, 
under the ttle of *¢1 Artde la Verrene’’ His 
original works are ‘‘ Flemens de la Morale 
Unsiverselle, ou Catechisme de la Nature ,” 
‘* Introduction a la Manéralogie, ’ 2 vols, and 
**©Cheme Metallurgique,” 2 vols. 12mo.— 
Nowe. Diet. Hust. 

HOLBEIN (Haws) the son of a painter at 

in. Swatgerland, who, being instructed by 
tus father aM the rudiments of the art sonn not 
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only excelled his teacher, but rose to first rate 
eminence 1n his profession. The year of his 
birth has been variously fixed, by Patin at 
1495, but by others at 1498, which latter is 
the zra more generally received. His talents 
procured him the acquaintance and even the 
fnendship of Erasmus, ain spite of his rough 
and dissolute habits, which that philosopher 
exerted himself much to soften and ameliorate. 
His advice, and the wish to escape from the 
consequences of an unfortunate marrage 1n- 
duced the young artist to set out for I ngland, 
whither he had been invited most pressingly 
by one of the nobility. Huis finances were so 
low at the time, that he found the greatest 
difficulty in re ching this country, where, 
w'en he had arnived, his having forgotten the 
name of 119 promised patron, seemed about to 
unrow still farther impediments in t} Ww of 
lis success = Fortunately, hovever, a } h 
the title had escaped him, the features of the 
peer were yet fresh in his recollection, and a 
stnikang resemblance of him, which he produced 
from his ease] suppleda deficiency which, 
through his lapse of memory, mizht have 
proved a most inconvenient, not to say a fatal 
one) etters from tis frend Lrasmus whose 
‘ Panegynce on Folly he ' 1d illustrated by a 
series of drawings procured him subsequently 
the powerful patronage of the chancellor, sir 
Lhomas Moire, who not only took him into his 
own house, and employed him to delincate 
the porraits of most of his own personal 
friends about the court, but eventuilly inro- 
duced Inm to the notice of Henry VII, who, 
with all his faults, was a liberal encourager of 
the finearts Atthe comm ind of this monarch, 
Holbein drew the portrait of the dower 
luchess of Milan, whom Henry en ertamed 
thoughts of ¢spousing He hkewise at thea 
sime royal insugation, took that of Anne of 
Cleves, the onginal of which was afterw uds 
considered by hig fastidious patron so far 
inferiorin pomtof beauty to her picture, that 
his disgust was expresscd in terms less cou Uy 
than sincere VWhvhilean this country Holbein 
painted most of the principal nobhty, who 
shewed themselves e1ger to encourage an artist 
ranking so high inthe favour of such a sove- 
reign as Henry ‘These portraits are still con- 
sidered master meces of art, not shrinking 
from comparison even with Raphael or Litian, 
although according to Du Fresnoy, there 16 a 
degree of ‘‘ Gothic gusto”’ betrayed in them, 
winch would have been altogether reformed, 
had the painter been more conversint with the 
works of the Jtahan masters. Some of his 
earher productions, especially his ‘‘ Dance of 
Death,’ are also very celebrated, and have 
perhaps contributed as much to the establish- 
ment of his reputation as his later productions. 
One of the finest specimens of his gemus, so 
far as regards histoncal composition, was 
displayed in the px ture which he painted for 
the hall of thestill-yard company. Ihe capn- 
cious prince whom he served, however fickle 
towards others, was constant m the protecuon 
which he afforded to him, and was ever 60 
sensible of his value, that a memorable saving 
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wf bis is recorded, on the occasion of some com- 
pa made against this artist by a court 
utcerfily: “(I can, if I please, make seven 
loras of seven ploughmen, but I cannot make 
one Holbein even of seven lords.’”? Holbein 
died at Whitehall, of the plague, m 1554 — 
Walpole’s Anec. Sir J. Reynolds's Works. 

HOLBERG (Lupwic) a Damsh wuiter, 
who obtained distinction in various walks 
of hterature. He was of low onigin, and was 
born at Berven, in Norway, in 1685. Ihis 
father, who had risen from the situation ofa 
common soldier to the rank of heutenant-< olo- 
nel, lefe him an orphan in his infuncy, and 
accident depriving him of his property, he was 
fortunate enough to obtain the assistance of a 
relative to enable lim to indulge lis strong 
passion for study. In 1702 he was sent to 
Copenhagen for improvement , but was unable 
to remain there long, for want of funds for his 
support. After va1ious changes of situation 
at home, he travelled throuzh several parts of 
Holland, Germany, and England , and re turn- 
ing to his own country, he published an “ In- 
troduction tothe Modern History of Denmark,”’ 
which procnred lim the office of extraordinary 
professor at Copenhagen , and he afterwards 
obtained a salary of 100 dollars He then 
visited the Netherlands, Trance, and Italy , 
and on his return he wis made professor of 
metaphysics at Copenhagen, and asscssor in 
the consistory court. He now apphed hima If 
to satirical c »mposition, and with conside rable 
success, an herow comic poem which he po 
duced, entited ‘ Peter Paars,’’ beirg still 
popular in Sweden and Denmark. His literary 
reputation became established, and he pub- 
hshed a vanety of works, many of which have 
been translated into Fnoglsh and other lan 
guages. In 1735 he was made rector of the 
university of Copenhagen, and, in 1737, trea- 
surer of thatinstitution. Ile was raised to the 
title of baron in 1747, and he died in 1754 
He was never married, being prevented fiom 
taking a wife by the want of fortune in his 
younger years, which circumstance induced 
him to leave the large property he had ac- 
sali for the support of students in the aca 

emy of Soroe, and for dowries for portionless 
young women. , Besides Darish comecties 
he wrote the ‘* Subterraneous ‘Travels of 
Khmuius ,” an ‘ Introduction to Univer- 
sal History,” &c.—Aikin s Gen. Brog. Bro 
Univ. 

HOLBOURNE (sir Rosrrr) an English 
law yer 1n the time of the civil war3, appointed 
Lent reader to the society of Lincoln’s-inn, in 
1641, at which period he was representative 
in parhament of the borough of St Michael's 
He espoused the royal cause, and was made a 
knight and a privy counsellor. Has names to 
be found among those of the commissioners 
chusen to act between the king and the com- 
mons, both at Uxbridge and the Isle of Wight. 
Zn his professional capacity he 1s principally 
known as the author of a treatise on the Law 
of Treason, 4to, 1640, the ‘* Freeman’s 
Grand Inquest,” which goes under the name 
of sir R. Filmer, us also said to have been bis 
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composition. His death took place in 1647. — 


Bwg, Brit. 
HOLCROFT (Inomas) a dramatist, no- 
velist, and muascellaneous writer, said to have 
been born in the neighbourhood of Leiceater- 
square,in 1744 = This father was a shocmaker 
and the son followed the same occupation, 
which he relanquished when youn, to tr ina 
fortune on the stage. His scheme did not 
succeed, and he then turned his attention to 
dramatic composiuon. His fist piece of that 
kind appears to bave been a musical entertain- 
meut called ‘* [he Crisis, or Love and J ea,” 
acted at Diury lane in 1778. Ihis was fol- 
lowed by £ Duplicity,” a comedy, 1782, ‘the 
Noble Peasint,” an opera, 1784, ‘ Lhe Fol- 
hes of a Day, or the Marraze of Figaro,” 
178), a | scveral others, of which the must 
popular is “ The Road to Ruin,” 1792, etal 
frequently performed. On the occurence ot 
the French Revolution, Holcroft displayed 
much zeal in the cause of hberty, and his 
conduct, with that of othcr individuals, having 
excited the alarm of government, he was in- 
cluded in the famous prosecution for treason 
instituted against Hardy, Homme Looke, and 
fhelwall, as well as several others in 1794, 
Lhe persons just mentioned having been ac- 
quitted, Holcroft and the rest were discharged 
Without beins brought to trial, He contunued 
to winte for the stage with great assiduity , 
and pullished a mulutule of works, ouginal 
and translated, among the fomer of which 
were some clever novel Ys last pubhca- 
tion was a ‘* four im Gcrmany and | rance,’’ 
Z2vols 4to He dicd in 1809.) Holcioft as 
stated to have been the first who mtroduccd on 
the Inylish staje those since popular ¢nter- 
tainments termed melo-dramas He possessed 
strong natural abiliues, and considcimy that 
he was self taught, his attainments were very 
considetable, His trauslauons are from the 
French and Geiman languages.— Boog. Dram, 
HOLDIR (Witrram) a divine of the 
church of J ngland, principally noted as the 
inventor or improver of a mode of instrucung 
the deaf and dumb. He was a native of Not- 
tinglamshire, and studied at Pembroke hall, 
Cambudge. In 1642 he obtained the rectory 
of Blechingdon, Oxfordshire , and in 1600 he 
proceeded D1). He afterwai ls was promoted 
to canonnes in the cathedrals of Lly and St 
Pauls, |] ondon, and to the ofhces of sub dean 
of the Chapel] royal, and sub almoner to the 
hing Hisdeath took place in January, 1696 7, 
He was a quainted with music, on which sub- 
ject he wrote, and alsocomposed bome anthems, 
But his most important work 18 a treatase on 
“« The Flements of Speech,” relating to the 
means of instructing peisons born without the 
faculty of heating. J his book anvolved lim in 
a dispute with Dr Walhs, who alsoclaimed the 
invention, and the controversy was carned on 
in the ransactions of the Royal Society, of 
which both Holder and Wallis were members. 
Ihe discovery which they contested was how- 
ever made at least a century before their ume. 
[See article Ponce ( Peter.) J—Rees’s sai rier 
HOLDSWORTH. ‘There were two of Une 
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e, Ruicwarp, the elder, woose name is 


sometimes spelt Oldisworth, was the son of a 


clergyman of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he 
was born in 15099, and educated unt old 
enough to be placed at St John’s college, Cam- 
ondge. Of this society he became a fellow, 
and obtained, in 1625, the living of St Peter- 
le-Poor, London. Four years after he was 
chosen divinity professor of Gresham college, 
and was preferred to the archdeaconry of Hunt- 
ingdon, with a stall in Lincoln cathedral. On_ 
the complete success of the parliamentarian — 
party» he was imprisoned, expelled from all: 

is benefices, and puri an divines substituted | 
in his room = An account of his hfe was pub- | 
lished 1n 1661, 10 one volume, folio, prefixed 
to a devotional treatise of lis composition en 
tatled ‘‘ Pralectiones Theologice.”’ A quarto 
volume, containing @ selection of discourses, 
under the fanciful name of the ‘ Valley of 
Vision,’ proceeded also from his pen. His 
death took place in 1649.—ELpwarp Ilo1ps 
worTH was an elecant scholar and an acute 
cnc, who flourished towards the close of the 
same century, and during the first half of the 
one succeeding. ITle was son to the rector of 
North Stoneham, Hants, and was placed by 
his father at Winchester grammar school, 
whence he removed to Magdalen college, 
Oxford, and graduated there 1n 1711, as AM 
His opinions, re hgious and political, preventing 
his complying with the provisions of the test 
act, the loss of a fellowship which, under other | 
circumstances, he might have obtained, nae) 
the necessary consequence. He _ therefore 
quitted the university, and devoted his time | 
and talents during the remainder of his hfe to | 
the purposes of private tuition. A clever com- | 
mentary on part of the Georgics of Vargil en- 
titled ‘* Pharsaha and Phiipm, ’ wntten by 
him, gives proof of equal taste and erudition. 
Some posthumous ciutiaisms on the works of 
the same author, published under the title of 
“* Remarks and Disseitations on Virgil,’ 4to, 
1708, also exhibit considerable acumen 
The only other production of his penis an 
elegant little poem remarkable for the classical 
punity of its Latimity called «* Musupula.’’ Of 
this a translauon by Dr Hoadly 1s to be found 
in Dodsley’s collection of miscellaneous poetry. 
His death was occasioned by a fever which 
seized him at Coleshill, in Warwickshire, the 
seat of lord Digby, and carned him off Dec. 
30, 1747. Joseph Spence, who edited his 
posthumous writings, speaks enthusiastically 
of his classic il attainments.-— Waurd’s Gresham 
Professors. Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

HOLE (Ricuarp) an Enghsh author, rec- 
tor of Faringdon, and vicar of lowardleigh, in 
Devonslure, of wlich county he was a native, 
having been born at Cxeter, and educated at 
the grammar school belonging to that uty. He 
was afternaids member of Exeter college, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of bachelor in 
civil Jaw in 1771. Soon after he entered the 
charch, and in 1792 obtained from the bisho 
of Exeter the preferment abovementioned. 
His works consist of a translation into heroic 
verse of Ossian’s “ Fingal,” and another of 
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the ‘‘ Hymn to Ceres,” attnbuted to Homer; 
a variety of poetical pieces on miscellaneous 
subjects, to be found in the Devonsiure collec- 
tion, ‘‘Pmnce Arthur,’’ a poetical romance 
with notes, an ‘‘ Ode to Imagination,” and 
a 12mo volume of curious remarks on the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments, written with a 
view to illustrate some portions of the 
Odyssey, 1797. His death took place in 1803. 
Gent. Mag. 

HOLINSHID or HOLINGSHED (Ra- 
PHAFI) an Jnghsh chronicler, of the age of 
queen Elizabeth. He has been represented as 
a clergyman, and bishop 1] anner farther states 
that he was educated at Cambridge, and took 
the degiee of MA there in 1544. But Dr 


' karmer, in his essay on the Ie arning of Shaks- 


peare, has corrected this mistake, having as- 
ceitained that the graduate was one Ottenall 
Holingshed, who was subsequently nominated 
by the founder o e of the first fellows of 
Irmty college F1iom the will of the historian, 
preseased by Hearne, it appears that at the 
close of Ins hfe he was only a steward or ser- 
vant to L[homas Burdet, esq of Bromcote, m 
Warwickshire. Ils death took place about 
1982. Ihe Chromcles of Hohnshed were first 
published in % vols. folio, 1577 , and a second 
edition, in 3 vols in 1987. Several individuals 
were concerned in the compilation of this 
work, In 1807 anew edition of it appeared, 
in © vols 4to, in which the castrations, Juefly 
from the preceding impression of the third 
volume were restored. Lhey piincipally re- 
late to the history of lord Cobham and the 
earl of Leicester, during the reign of Lhzabeth, 
to whom the passages in question appeared 
offensive. Prefiaed to the Chionicles 15 one 
of the most curious and interesting memorials 
existing of the manners and domestc history 
of our countrymen in the sixteenth century.— 
Bug. Brit. Nicholson’s Hist. Lib, Monthly 
Mug vol xxi. 

HOLKAR (Jrswunr Rao) a Mahratta 
chief, who distinguished himself by his courage 
and talents in las wais with the Lnghsh. The 
Mahrattas are a people of Hindostan, who hive 
under a hind of confederative monarchy, being 
governed by a number of kings, the chief of 
whom 1s called the Peishwa  Ammated by 
national anupathy to the Enghsh, Holkar let shp 
no opportunity of giving proofs of ls sent- 
ments He fist carned arms under Moadjha 
Scindia, and he succeeded Maharow Holkar, 
soubah of Malwa, in the command of the 
Decan He wasthen one of the most powerful 
of the Mahratta princes, and able to bring into 
the field one hundred thousand men, of «hom 
one half were cavalry. But engaging in several 
wars with his Indian neighbours, and with the 
Enghsh, his power was very much reduced ; 
and his territories diminished. Has contests 
with his ancient comrade Scindia proved un- 
fortunate, bat m 1803 he carned on a suc- 
cessful war against the Peishwa, who was 
obhged to take refuge among the English 
at Bombay. MHolkar commenced hosulties 
against the Enghsh in 1804, the result of 
which was a treaty concluded December Séth, 
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180), by which he gave up all lis maitime 
provinces. The insurrection of the Pindar- 
rees m 1817 induced Holkar again to make 
war on the Enghsh The detiction of the 
Pershwa, who had jomed in his confederacy 
acumst us, deranged his operations, and he 
was ultimately deprived of two thirds of his 
remaining dominions. Tle died in 182>.— 
Bug Nouv des Contemp. 
HMOs AND (Henry.)—See Appendix. 
NOITLAND (sir NatHanreL) an Foghsh 
unter of some abihty, but more known for 
is wealth and eccentricity than for bis skill 
as an artist He was the son of Gcorge 
Dance, sen architect and surveyor: to the 
city of London , but having marned a wealthy 
Yorkshire henress he obtained an act of par- 
lament to alter iis name, and relinquishing 
the profession iu wuich he hai been instructed, 
he assumed the airs of a man of rank and 
conseqtence Having been made a baronet 
and chosen a member of the house of Com 
mons he was desirous of obliterating the 1e 
méembrince of lis tormer employment, and 
endeavoured to buy up all the pictures he had 
painted, 1n orde1 to destroy them He pos 
sessed a very large income, in right of lis 
wife , butat does not appear that he employed 
his ricles in any undertakings or pursuits 
worthy of record. He died at Winchester, 
in 1811, aged erghty-two —Gent Mag. 
HOLLAND (Puuewon) an industnots 
whiter of the sixteenth and seventeenth ccn- 
turies. Tile was a native of Chclmsford, in 
I ssex, and studied at Inmity college Cam- 
budge, where he proceeded MA and obtained 
a fellowship. He subsequently procured a 
dipluma as a ap aan and engaged in medi 
cal practice at Coventiy. He 1s also said to 
have been master of a free grammiur school at 
thit place, where his death occuired in 16 96, 
in the ci,hty seventh year of his age He 
was a kind of tramslator general of his time, 
whence he became the subject of the following 
punning epigram — 

** Hlolland with his translations doth so fill us, 
He will not Ict Suetonius be tranquillus.”’ 
He published versions of several of the classics 
besides Suetonius, but his most important 
work 1s his translation of Camden s Britanma 
Fuller » Worthies of Eng——Horcanp (tenes) 
the son of Philemon, followed the professicn 
of a bookseller in J ondon, and publish d some 
works which are still esteemed His ‘‘Heroolo- 
gia Anglica, hoc est Clarissimorum et Docto- 
rum aliquot Anglorum qui floruerunt ab anno 
Chnst: 1500 al prasentem annum, Vite 
Ethgies,’ &c. London 1620 folio 1s of consi- 
dcrable value on account of the portraits He 
likewise published ‘‘ Monumenta Sepulchraha 
Ecclesie S. Pauh,” and a work entitled the 

** Book of Kings. "— Wood’s Athen. O1on. 
HOLLAR (Wrncesraus or Wernrztr) 
a distinguished Bohemian engraver, born at 
Prague in 607. ‘The storming of this capital 
in 1619, by destroying the pecumary resources 
of his parents, compelled him to give up all 
thouy hts of following the law, to which be was 
bred, and to turn his attention to the cultiva- 
Bios. Diet —Vorw. L. 
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tion of the ait of engraving, for which he had 
shown some talent, is a means of future sup- 
port. In this lis new profession he soon rose 
to distingmshed excellence, and the dchicacy 
with which he had, even as early as his 
eighteenth year, executed copies of portraits 
from the best masters and miniature views of 
several of the mties of Germany, not only 
obtained him great reputation amony lus bro- 
ther artists, but secured him the valunble 
patronage of Howard, earl of Arundel, at that 
time ambassador from I ngland to the court of 
Vienna. ‘This muniticent encourazer of the 
arts tooh Ifollar into Ins service in 1606, and 
on his recal brought him in his suite to 
England, where he soon engaged mm executmeg 
specimens of his art for the booksellers, A 
view of Greenwich, and an equestii in pertrait 
of Ins noble patron were among the first of 
these his productions, and appeared in 16 37 8. 
Two years afterwards his now generally ac- 
know led ed talents procured him the notice of 
royalty, and he was engaged to instruct the 
jumo1 members of the royal family in the art 
ofdesignng I[hisavocation did not however 
occupy so much of his time as to prevent his 
executing about the same period many beau- 
taful copies of the Arundelian and other pamt- 
ings. On the breaku g out of the c2v1l wars, 
and the ruin of the royal cause, his talents, 
which had hitherto brought him fame at least, 
if not fortune, proved most mimical to has 
we If ire His having perpetuated so many 
hhencsses of persons obnoxious to the party 
then in power was gravely alle,ed i a charge 
a,ainst him and being at length tahen m arms 
fer the hing, at Basing house, in 101%, he was 
tnrown lito prison. What meht have been 
the event of his captivity can only be conjec- 
tured, had he not fortunately contrived to 
make lus escape to Antwerp, whcre he again 
attached himsclf to his tried fmend, the earl of 
Arundel, then dwelling there in exile. The 
restoration brought him once more to J ngland, 
but the same ill fortune which had so long 
pursued did not yet abandon him, and although 
lig exertions and perseverance in the use of 
his graver wore unceasing, the national cala- 
mity which took plice in 1666, when London 
was consumed, together with an immense 
mass of property, 1nvolved him in the common 
ruin Which overwhelmed somany. Ihe king’s 
countenince was not howevcr with liawn from 
him, and he proceeded the year following, at 
the instance of the court, to Langier, in oder 
to bring home a correct fac simile of the forti- 
fications there. In 1672 he went into the 
north of Fugland, where he executed many 
views of the principal towns and buildings, 
and soon after some of Windsor castle, together 
with prints of the costume, and portraits of 
the knights of tne garter, &c , but although 
he appears to have ever been kept in fuil 
employ, either a want of prudence on his own 
part, or the parsimony of those who benefitted 
by his labours, or a» 18 far fiom improbable, 
both thrse ciuses combined, prevcuted lus 
cver eatricating himself from tue load of debt 
ww Which be hid siffcred Limself to become 
t 
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volved. 


id passed the usual age of man, his furniture 
as seized in execution, and a writ served 
»on Ins peison, at his obscure lodgings in 
ardener’s-lane, Westminster. Feelimg that 
e mortal blow was struck, and the hand of 
sath already upon him, the unfortunate artist | 
‘gged hard to be allowed to expire without: 
ie walls of the prison, but whether his request 
‘as comphed with,1s notexactly known. His 
Buth, however, 1» ascertained to have taken 
lace on the 28th of March in that year, and 
is body was burned at St Margaret’s chapel, 
ithe neighbourhood. Hus ‘‘ Ornatus Mulhe- 
us Anghcanus,”’ a series of engravings repre- 
nting the female costume of the day, 18 an 
iteresting work, and 1s held im high estimation 
y antiquaries, as portraying with great cor- 
ctness the appearance of the fair sex, in the 
arious classes of the community, during the 
-venteenth century.—Life by Vertue. Bug. 
brat. 

HOLLES (Dewzir lord) an eminent politi- 
al character of the seventeenth century, was 
ae second son of Iolles, the first earl of Clare, 
t whose seat at Haughton, in Northampton- 
hire, he was born in 1997. He was Itherally 
ducated, and when his father had a place 
t court, was playfcllow and companion to 
nnce Charles. the earl of (lare’s sub- 
‘quent discontent was communicated to lie 
ms, and in the last parlament of James I, 
lenzil, whe represented St Michacl’s in Corn- 
all, sided with the opposition. In the par- 
ament of 107% he was returned fo: Dorches- 
»r, and took a leading part in favour of hberty, 
ath Ins charactenstic ardour and couraye. 
Vhen the three resolutions of the Commons, 
vainst popery, arminianism, and tonnaze and 
ioundage, by the hing’s prero,ative, were 
lrawn up, be was one of the two members 
vho forcibly held the speaker in the chair until 
hey were passed. kor this conduct, refusing 
v give bail or sureties for his good behaviour, 
ie was condemned to fine and imprisonment, 
he latter of which he endured in the lower 
or upwards of twelve months. In 1640 he 
mtered the long parhament, a determined foe 
o the court, and was placed at the head of the 
rresbyterian party. ‘Ibe earl of Strafford 
iaving married his sister, he was prevented 
rom taking part in the prosecution of that 

minister , but he carried up the 1mpeachment 
avainst archbishop ] aud. Ile was also one of 
the members, the imprudent attempt to seize 
whom, in the parhament house, formed the 
immediate cause of taking up arms. In the 
ensuing war, the parliament conferred on him 
the command of a remment, and appointed 
him heutenaut of Bmstol , but becoming aware 
of the designs of the leaders of the inde- 
pendents, he endeavoured to frustrate them by 
promoting a treaty withthe hing. In 1644 he 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
carry propositions of peace to Charles at 
Oxford, and in 1647 he made a mouon for 
disbanding the army, but that party was now 
4oo etYong, and the attack was returned upon 
oinself by an impeachment for high treason. 
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In the spring of 1677, when he! [le consulted his safety by retinng to France, 


‘hence he was allowed to return in 1648, 
vhen he resumed his seat in parliament, and 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
reat with the king in the Isle of Waght. He 
vas soon after again obliged, by the violence 
f the times, to retreat to France, where he 

mained until the Restoration, which he 
‘ealously promoted. He was one of the mem- 
9ers of the house of Commons who waited upon 
lhe king at the Hague ; and Charles II, 
efore his coronation, advanced him to the 
xeerage, by the title of lord Holles of Isfield 
n Sussex. In 1663 he was sent ambassador 
o France , and in 1667 was one of the Eng- 
ish plemipotentianes at Breda. Notwith- 
tanding these employments, he remained a 
ealous fiend to lberty , and when the poli- 
acs of the reign tended to make the king abso- 
ute, lord Holles was a conspicuous Jeader of 
ipposition. He 1s mentioned by Barillon, the 
French ambassador, as one of the noblemen who 
entered into negotiations with France to thwart 
che suspected measures of Charles ayainst 
iberty at home , but it is at the same time 
mtimated, that he and lord Walham Russell, 
alone refused the money offered by Louis ATV, 
“Te died with a high character for honour, 
ntegiity and patriotism, in 1680, in the 
aghty second year of his age. In 1€99 were 
pobhished ‘ Memoirs of Denzil lord Holles, 
‘rom 1641 to 1648,’ 4to, some of his letters 
and speeches hate been published separately. 
—Bwg Bit. Humess Hist. of Fng. 

HO! LIS (Tromas) an hnzhsh gentleman, 
memorable for his attachment to civil and 
rehgious hberty, and jis services to literature 

id the arts, was born in London in 1720, 
He was descended from a Yorkshire family of 
dissenters, and being desizned for commence, 
was sent, after a common school education, to 
Ampterdam, in his thirteenth or fourteenth 
ycar, to learn the Dutch language and mer- 
chant’saccompts. Not long after his return, 
in 173 >, his father dicd, and being now the 
heir of a handsome fortune, it was resolved to 
complete his education upon a hberal plan, 
and he was placed under the tuinon of Dr 
Ward, professor of rhetoric 1p Gresham college, 
with whom he studied the learned languages 
and other branches of literature. In 17140 he 
took chambers in Jincoln’s inn, but never 
appears to have engaged in the law as a profes 
gion. fis attention seems to have been chiefy 
occupied with the study of the Inghsh consu- 
tution, and the cultivation of a zealous attach- 
ment forcivil and religious hberty, and of the 
friendship of its most eminent supporters, 
especially among the dissenters. In 1748 he 
travelled over a part of the continent , and in 
1750 engaged 1n another tour through the re- 
mainder. While abroad he increased his love 
for virt and the arts , and fnding on his return 
that he could not enter mto parliament, with- 
out comphances which he did not approve, he 
made collections of books and medals, especially 
such as preserved the memory of eminent 
asserters of liberty, among whom he highly 
regarded Milton and Algernon Sidney. fhe 
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particulars of Mi Ilolhs’s hife are httle more 
than a list of generous and public spirited 
actions, and there were few useful and benevo- 
lent institutions of which he was not a mem- 
ber and hberal patron. He wasa fellow of 
the royal, antiquarian, and other learned 
societies, and made many valuable presents to 
the British Museum. In 1758 he presented, 
anonymously, a handsome collection of F nghsh 
books to the lhbrary at Berne, and also acted 
in a similar way to Harvard college i New 
Tngland, to which, im imitation of some de- 
ceased members of his family, he was a most 
liberal benefactor. In his own country also, 
it was one of his leading objects to disseminate 
books favourable to popular principles of go- 
vernment, editions of many of which he 
caused to be re printed, Fatagued with his 
various occupations, he retired in 1770 to his 
estate at Corscombe in Dorsetshire, where he 
lived retired until 1774, when he dropped 
down in a fit and immediately expned, while 
giving directions to some workmen. Wath 
many pecuharities, and professing the austere 
principles of a republican, he was very gentle 
and polite in his manners, and seems to have 
umited much of the ancient stoic to the modern 
partizan of freedom, and general philanthropist. 
He bequeathed his fortune to Ni Brand, who 
took the name of Holls, and who died im 
4804, leaving it in his turn to Dr Disney, 
there being no relationship mm cither case — 
Mem ty Brand Hollis. 

HOE MAN (Jossiu Grorcr) a comic 
writer and performer, was born in London, 
and educated under Dr Barrow, master of an 
cminent private academy in Soho square 
Fiom school he was sent to Queen 8 college, 
Orford, with 1 view to the church, but having 
imbibed a taste for the stige, he soon quitted 
the university, and in 1784 made Ins debut m 
Covent garden theatre. At the end of the 
season he 1¢ paired to Dublin, and subsequently 
to Edinburgh, and then returned to Covent- 
garden, where he remained until #800. lL pon 
a difference with the manager he once moe 
quitted the theatre, aud repaired to Amcrica, 
where he himself became manager of the 
theatre in Charlestown. His death was re- 
markable and melancholy, taking place together 
with that of his second wite, two days after their 
marriage, by the yellow fever, im 1817, Hs 
dramatic productions are ‘« Abroad and at 
Home,’ a comic opera , ‘¢ Red Cross knights,” 
aplay, ‘* Votary of Wealth,” a comedy , 
“What a Blunder,” a comic opera, ‘‘ Love 
gives the Alarm, a comedy, and ‘ The Ga- 
zette Extraordinary,” a comedy —-Gent. Mag. 

HOLMLS. ‘Ihere have been several Lng- 
lish authors of this name, Grorce Hormes, 
a vative of Skipton, in the tract of land called 
Craven, Yorkshire, was born im 1662. When 
about tlurty years of age, bis reputation as an 
antiquary induced lord Halifax, then at the 
head of the government, to appoint ‘um record- 
heeper in the tower of London, ata salary of 
2001. In this situation be set about the arduous 
task of arranging the archives kept 10 that 
antient fortress, where he was aleo barrack- 


‘physician and naturalist, celebrated 
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master. Ile wasa member of the antiquarian 
society, who caused an engraving to be made 
of his portrait after hia death. His long and 
useful hfe was brought to a close on the 16th 
February, 1748 9, after a period of more than 
half a century spent in the active discharge of 
the duties of his post. At his decease, minis- 
ters purchased all his papers of his widow for 
the sum of 9001. ‘They are preserved with 
great care in the office over which he presxied. 
His only printed work was anew and valuable 
edit. of the first 17 vols of Rymer s ‘‘ kudera.” 
—WDr Nainanur Horwrs, a learned non- 
conformist divine of the seventeenth century, 
was espeually emincnt for his knowledge of 
the Hebrew language and antiqmties. He 
was the autho: of a tract on the millenmum, 
entitled, ‘ Resurrection Reve aled,’’ 10634, 
foho. He survived nearly seventcen years his 
ejection fiom his hving of St. Mary Staimmg, 
in the city of London, which took place on 
account of his religious and political tenets in 
1662.—Dr Rorrrr Hoi mes, dean of Winches 
ter, was born in Hampshue 1749, and placed 
at an early age at the grammar-schoo} of Win- 
chester, his native county. Removing, in due 
course, ona fellowship to New college, Oxford, 
he proceeded through the usual degrees to 
that of doctor mm divinity, which he took in 
1789. ‘The year following he succeedcd Mi. 
llomas Warton in the professorship of poetry. 
About the samc period he went to Paris for the 
purpose of collaung the different manuscripts 
of the scriptures, preserved in the library 
there. Besides Ins biblical studies, and the 
siluable works to which they gave ise, Dr 
Holmes appeared as a lyre poct on more 
occasions than one, especially at the duke of 
Portland’s amstallation as chancellor of the 
university in 1793, the ode performed in the 
theatre on which occasion was of his com- 
position. Ihe other productions of lis muse 
are, an ode entitled ‘“ Alfred,” and 2 small 
collection of sonnets. Lhe names and dates 
of his graver wntings ate, the ‘ Bampton 
lecture,” 1782, and an octavo volume of 
‘ Divinity Tracts,” 1788, besides several 
occasipnal sermons , an essay onthe prophecies 
of Damel, anda letter addressed to the bishop 
of Durham, respecting Ins own laborious 
collation of the Septuagint manuscripts, in five 
folio volumes, after the manner of Kennicot, 
It 1s much to be lamented that he did not hve 
to complete this valuable and erudite work, 
which has, however, since his decease, been 
carried on by Mr. Parsons. 1 bis learned and 
industrious divine was successively rector of 
Stanton, Oxfordshire, canon of Salisbury, and 
canon of Chnstchurch till the year 1804, when 
he was preferred to his deanevy. He did not 
however enjoy huis elevation long, dying at 
Oxford, November 12, 1805.— Gent. Mag. vol. 
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for his 

botanical researches relatuse to plants of the 

fungus kind. He was originally a surgeon, 

and afterwards professor of mediciue at the 

academy of Soroe. ‘Lhe favour of the queene 
1? 
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dowager, Juhana Mana, opened to lum the 
carecr of honom. He was ennobled, mad a 
counsellor of state, kn ht of the order of 
Dancbiog, giand master of the court of the 
queen dowa er, &. He published a work on 
mushrooms, entitled ‘* Beata ruris otia fun- 
gis Danicas, impensa @ Ih. Holmshkiold, ’ with 
plates, in which he exhibits some cunous and 
interesung facts and observations, [huis tica 

tise consists of 2 vols folio, the first published 
by the author in 1790, and the second by M. 
Vaborg in 1799, after the death of Holmshiold, 
which occurred m 1793.— Buoy. Uni. Bug 

Now. des Contemp. 

HOLROYD (Joun Baxrnr) lord Shef 
fild, a political wnter and statesman, who 
was a native of Yorkshire, and descendcd 
from a very ancient fannly settled an that 
county. When young he scived in the army 
under the marquis of Granby, im Germany, 
and afterwards travelled on the continent. On 
lig rcturn to England in 1776 he retired to 
the country, andemployed himself in firming , 
but during the American war he raised at his 
own expense a regiment of dragoons, of which 
he had the command, whence he was com- 
monly called colonc] Holroyd, till his eleva- 
tron to the pecrage. He was first cicated lord 
She fheld, of Dunamore an Ireland, when he 
bat im the house of Commons as member of 
puhamcnt for Bristol, He was neat pro- 
moted to an Irish earldom, and 1n 1802 to an 
Jnglish barony. Ils death hippencd May 
20, 18.1, at the ajc of cighty. Jord Shif 
ficld wrote ‘* Observations on the Commerce 
of the Ameiican States,” which went through 
ecvelal cditions, and w ia translated into Ger 
man, bcsides tracts on the slave trade and on 
Thish aflaas. But he 18 most known as the 
fnend of Gabbon, the histoman, and the 
editor of Ins posthumous works and cories- 
pondence Gent May. Ann. Bi g 

HOPSPEIN (luni) better known by 
his Jatin denomination Lucas Lolstenius, a 
Ioarned Gorman ccclesiastic of the seventcenth 
century, born in 1990, at Hamburgh. [hs 
pirents bemg Luthcrens, educated him in the 
same profession of faith, from which he was 
converted by the argumcnts of Sirmond, the 
Jesuit, and made his pubhe recantation. He 
afterwards wont to Rome, where he enjoyed 
the pabonaye of Tiancesco Barberim, and his 
relative pope Urban VIEL. Jhis ponuuff pre 
pcuted lim toa canonry of St Peter’s, and his 
guccessor in the papal chair, Innocent X, made 
him Isbianan to the Vatican. In 1655 Alex- 
ander VII, with whom he was as great a 
favourite, sent him on a special mission to 
Inspruch, to recerve the profession of catho 
heism fiom Cliieuni, queen of Sweden, Hol 
b{(nids Was rem uh tbly well read, both in pro 
fane and sucied autiquity and althou,h, with 
the caception of a treatise on the hfe and 
writings of Porphyry, Le published no ori- 
ginal work, yet his annotations on those of 
others, especiilly of Demoplualus and Apollo 
nius, are valuable, and give ample evidence 
of the research and deep erudinon of their 
author. His death toch place in 14614 — 
Niceron. Murers 
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HOLT (sir Jonn) an Enghsh judge, equally 


celebiated for his constitutional knowledge, 
hrmness, and integrity. He was born in 16042 
at lhame, Oxfordshire, being the son of sir 
Lhomas Holt, knight, serjeant-at law and 
recorder of Abingdon, in the grammar: school 
of which town he was educated, oll sufi caemtly 
advanced to enter as gentleman commoucr at 
Orel college, Oxford. Being from the first, 
designed for the profession of Ins father, he 
tecame a member of the society of Gray’s- 
inn in 1098, was called tu the bar in due 
course, and soon distinguished himself as a 
und lawyer and an able advocate. Ths pro- 
fessional eminence having procured him the 
post of recorder to the city of London, he filled 
that responsible office with much alility for 
about a year and a half, when the court deter- 
mining on the abolition of the Pest Act, his 
uncompromising opposition to that unpopular 
measure lost him his situation. Jie continued 
in disziace with James ull 1686, when he was 
made sexjyeant-at law, and becoming a member 
of the lower house, onthe arrival of the prince 
of Oranec, he dastunyuished himself so much 
by his talents and exertions, in what is called 
the Convention Parhament, that Walliim, soon 
after his own estabhshment on the throne, ele- 
vated him tothe di nity of lord chicf justice of 
the King’s Bench, with a seat at the council 
board. In this honourable situation he con- 
tinued curing the remainder of his hfe, de- 
chuing the chance Horship, which was offered 
tim on the removal of lord Somers im 1700, 
and discharging the duties of hus lngh office 
with a degiee of resolute uprightness, which, 
however distasteful on moire occ asions than one 
to both the houses of Lords and Commons, 
ouncd him not only populanty with his con- 
temporanics, but his secured him the venera- 
tion of postenty. Of his determination and 
vigour, whenever any mcasure, trenching in 
the shgphtest delice upon the constitutional 
n,hts aud privileges of the subject, was in 
contemplation, many mstances are recorded. 
Amon, others 1s his memorable 1¢ply to a 
military oficer, who apphed to him to support, 
with his authomty, a party of soldiers whom he 
was marching to suppress an inconsiderable 
riot in Holborn —*‘ Go back to those who 
sent your, ‘ir,’ said the judge, ‘‘ and tell them 
that the laws of this 1¢€alm are not to be exe- 
cuted by the sword, thei due enforcement 18 
the province of the civil powcr , and take espe- 
cial notice, morcovcr, that 1f there be one man 
killed on the present occasion by military an- 
terference, I] will hang you and every soldier 
of your party.” Lhe ofhcer retired, and sir 
John repairing with his tipstaves afterwards 
to the spot, succeeded m dispersing the mob 
without bloodshed. ‘The only professional re- 
mains of this able and independent magistrate 
are his edition of sir John Welyng s ‘* Reports 
of Cases in Pleas of the Crown, im the reign 
of Charles IJ, with Notes,’ prmted im 1708, 
foho. Sir John Holt died, after a long and 
sevcre illness, in the spmn, of the following 
ear.— Tife, 1764, 6vo Bu». Brit. 

HOLL (Jonx) bor at Mottram, m Che- 
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shire, in 1742, was a schuolmaster of Walton, | 
a village in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, 
in winch parish he also officiated as clerk. 
Besides some agricultural tracts ‘* On the 
Curl in Potatoes,” ‘‘ Report for Lancashire, 
&e.” he was the author of three 12mo vols. 
on the ‘« Characters of the Kings and Queens 
of England.’’ A history of Liverpool, which 
he had undertaken, remained unfinished at 
bis death in 1801.—Gent. Vag. vol. Ixx1. 

HOLIE (Jonn) an Lnglish ecclesiastic, 
elected fellow of Magdalen college and master 
of the school belonging to that society in 
1491. Heisknown only as the author of the 
fust Latin grammar ever published in Eng- 
land. Uhis work, which 1s now extremely 
scarce, was printed in 4to by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 11497, and 1s entitled ‘* I ac puero- 
rum M. Holu. Mylke for Chyldren.” Of his 
birth nothing farther 1s ascertamed, than that 
he was a native of the county of Sussex = [has 
death 15 supposed to hive taken place in 1911. 
—Tanner, Bayle. Pits. 

HOLLY (Liwss Henny Crristopnre) 
an eminent German poet, born at Manensee, 
in the electorate of Hanover, in 1748. Jle 
was sent to Gottingen to study theolozy, but 
his disposition rither Icd him to devote liunself 
tu the bclles lettres, and he paid yreat atten- 
tion to ancient literature in pirticular, Jhere 
was a literary society at Gottingen, the prin- 
cipal members of which were Holty, Voss, 
Suryver, and the two counts Stullberg , and 
these young poets held weekly mectings, at 
which they submitted to each othcr thar 
compositions, for the benefit of mutual criti- 
aism. Hlolty, whose father could not suy port 
him in independence, . tve Icssons to pupils 
in Greck and Fnglisn, and employed himself 
in translating fromm the latter languale for the 
press. This constitution, naturally feeble, 
sank under the fatigue of these occupations, 
and he died September 1, 1776. ‘Lhe puems 
of Holty are disinguished by facility and 
purity of style and he has beenconsidcred as 
imitating in lus odes the simplicity of 4na- 
creon and the philosophy of Horace. [he best 
edition of his works 15 that published by his 
friend Voss, at Hamburg, in 1814, 8:0. He 
translated from the Inghsh ‘* Ihe Connois- 
seur,”’ Hurd’s ‘ Dialogues,” and Shaftes- 
bury’s “ Charactenstcs.’’— Brog. Univ. 

HOLWELUL (Joun Zi puantan) a gentle- 
man distinguished by his writungs relative 
to the East Indies, was born at Dublin in 
1711. He was brought to England in his 
eighth year, and educated at Richmond, Sur- 
rey. He was first intended for trade, but sub- 
sequently articled to a surgeon. In 1732 he 
went to Inma, and in 1736 became a member 
of the court of Calcutta. Iie was appointed 
perpetual zemindar to the council in 1791, 
When he introduced a long-meditated plan of 
reform. Jn 1736 he was second in the council 
at Fort Willaam, which was in that year be- 
sieged by Surajah Dowla, nabob of Beigua, 
and the govcrnors and senior mcouncail having 
deserted the place, Mi Jlolwell took the 
command, but to no purpoce, the place being 
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untenable. Ele atlength surrendered on a 

promise of security of person, in violation of 

which he, wath his companions, to the number 

of 146 persons, were shut up all mght in the 

black hole, of Calcutta, a prson not 18 feet 

square, and such was the consequence of heat, 

thirst, and bad air, that at sx in the morning, 

twenty-three only survived Mr Holwell. 

who was one of them, has given a cunous and 

affecting narrative of the transaction, and 

when Calcutta was again brought under Bni- 

tish domimion, raised a monument to the un- 

happy victums at his own capense He then 

returned to I ngland, but in 179@ he went out 
again, aud the next year succee led colonel 
Clive as governor. At the close of the fol- 
lowing year he again returned to England, 
where he dicd in 1798. Mr Holwell was 
author cf many tracts on Indian aflans, of a 
temporary interest from which howevcr must 
be excepted his “ Nanative of the Sufterings 
endured in the Black Hole of Calcutta,’’ and 
his ** Intcresting Historical Lyents relative to 
the Province of Bengal and the empire of 
Iiindostan, &c.’ in three parts, published in 
1769, 1707, and 1771. In these he gives a 
very particular and favourable account of the 
Gentoo Shaster, which he represents as the 
oldest 1ehzious code in cxistencc, and the source 
of the cosmogony and mythology of the I ,yp- 
tiins, Greeks, and Romaus. Ile igs inchned 
to mtcr that ats doctrines ue ically of divine 
onzin, ind seems at lenpth to have mdulyed 
in a sincular and fanciful system, of which he 
Rive avicw ana work of his old age, enttled 
‘© Dassertitions on the Oran, Nature, and 
Pursuits of Intelhgent Beimy,s,’? 1788, 8vo. 
the idea that men are fallen angels, con- 
demned to suffer 11 mortal bodies, 15 the fune 
dimental pruncple of this treatise, which, 
like all the authot’s other works, displays, 
with much ecccntnaity, a benevolent neart and 
a liberal way of thinking.—Monthly Reciuw. 
Lrneuc. Britan, 

HOLY DAY (Barien) the son of a taylor 
at Oxford, born 1993 in that umversity, where 
he afterwards obtained a studentship at Chiast- 
church. Havmeg entercd the church, he in 
1618 went to Spain with su}. Stewart, im the 
capacity of chaplain, and was afterwards made 
archdeacon of Oxford, and king’s chaplain, 
On the beaking out of the troubles, bis arch- 
deaconry was tiken from hum by the Patha- 
ment, on account of his suppose | anti-repub- 
hean principles, and he was obhged to conceal 
himself for a while, but eventually found 
means so farto reconcile himself with the pre- 
dominant party, as to be allowed to hold the 
hing of Chilton, Berks. On_ the restoration 
of monarchy the court, notwithstinding the 
temporising nature of his late conduct, illowe cl 

I bom to resume his former benefices, but the 
farther promotion which he 1s said to have 
expected and applied for was demed him. 
' Besides about twenty sermons, Dr Holydiy 
published a translation of the satires of J ave- 
nal and Persina, 8.0 and foho, which, 2f it be 
deficient im point of poetry, w» yet viluabl: 
from the fidelaty witn which it 35 3 nde red, 
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and the information contained in the notes. 
His other works are, a poem in ten books, 
entatled “ ‘Ihe Survey of the World,” 8vo, 
1661, ‘* Technogami,” a Latin comedy, 
acted in 1617 before king James I at Oxford, 
‘* Philosophie Pobktico-barbare Specimen, 
&e.”’ 4to, and ‘* Comes Jucundus im Via.” 
His death took place at Isley, October 1661. 
«Athen. Oxon. Malone’s Dryden. 

HOLYOAK. There were two learned 
lexicographers of this name, father and son. 
Freawcis, the elder, was born about the year 
1567 at Nether Whitacre, a village of War- 
wickshire, in which county, after going through 
a regular course of university education at 
Oxford, he obtained the rectory of Southham 
in 1604. Two years after his appointment to 
this piece of preferment, he published an 
etymological dictionary of the Latin tongue, 
in one volume 4to, which went through four 
editions. His reputation for integrity and 
abilines caused him to be chosen a member 
of the convocation, called together in the first 
bee! of the reign of Charles 1, through his 
ovalty and attachment to which sovereign 
Mr. Holyoak afterwards underwent much 
persecution. He died in 163, and hes buried 
at Warwick —IJuomas Hot yvoax, born at the 
parsonage of Southham, in 1616, was educated 
at Queen’s college, Oxford. Durimg the civil 
wars he commanded a troop of horse in the 
king’s service, although slready in holy orders 
and chaplain to his college. For this and 
other services the degree of DD. was con 
ferred on him by the university, at the express 
direction of the king. On the failure of the 
royal cause, he practised medicine for his 
subsistence, but on the restoration of mo- 
narchy, resumed his ecclesiastical character, 
and obtained successively the lvings of W hit- 
nash, in lis natave county, and of Breamour, 
Hants He superintended an edition of his 
father’s dictionary, Which he corrected and 
amended, and published another of lis own 
in folio, Latin and Inghsh, 1007. He died 
in 1675, leaving a son, Henry, afterwards 
master of Rugby granimar-school. Athen. 
Oxon. Gent. Mag. vol. 1. 

HOLY WOOD (Joxuw~) a mathematcian of 
the thirteenth century, known also by lis 
Latimzed appellation of de Sacrobosco. The 

lace, and even the country which gave him 
irth, 18 uncertain, being by some fixed at 
Halifax, in Yorkshire, while Ireland and Scot- 
land contend, according to others, for the 
honour of having produced him. The claims 
of the latter country in this respect may, 
vey have originated in the bact of his 
saving been for many years a remdent in the 
Augustin convent of Holyrood, m Nithsdale, 
of which he was a regular canon, His edu- 
cation was acquired at Oxford, and some years 
before is death he settled at Pans, where he 
taught mathematics, Fhe titles of his writings 
are, “ De Algonsmo ,” “ De Sphera Mun- 
di,”’ 4to , ‘* De anni ratione seu de computo 
Ecclemastico.”” His death took place in the 
capital above-mentioned in 1256.— Machenste, 

HOMANN (Jou~n Barrist) a German 
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engraver, who published a vast number of 
geographical charts and maps, which con- 
tnbuted much to the improvement of geo- 
graphy in the eighteenth century, He settled 
at Nuremberg, where he formed a commer- 
cial establishment on a large scale , and he 
died there 1n 1724.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
HOMBERG (Wi tram) an eminent che- 
mist of the last century. He was born in 
1652, at Batavia, his father being a Saxo. 
gentleman, in the service of the Dutch Last 
India company. Coming to Lurope, he 
studied jurisprudence at Jena and Leipsx, 
and in 1674 was admitted a counsellor at 
Magdeburg. Natural gerd and philosophy 
however occupied more of his attennon than 
law , and lus taste for those scicnces was 
heightened by his acquaintance with Otho 
Guenche, the inventor of the air-pump. He 
then went to Italy, and after studying at 
Padua and Bologna, with a view to the prac- 
tice of physic, he returned to Germany ana 
took the degree of MD. at Wittemberg. Hav- 
ing subsequently visited Saxony, Hungary. 
Bohemia, and Sweden, to observe the pro- 
cesses of metallurgy, he, m 1682, settled in 
France, under the patronage of the minister 
Colbert, when he embraced the cathohce reli- 
gion, and thus irreparably offended Ins father 
and other fnends, who were protestants Ihe 
death of Colbert deprived him of support , and 
in 1687 he went to Rome to practise as a physi- 
cian. He returned to Pans in 1690, and be- 


came a member of the Academy of Sciences. 


In 1702 he obtained the protection of the 
duke of Orleans, who, m 1704, made him his 
first physicians He marned the daughter of 
M. Dodart, an attachment which prevented 
lim from accepting an invitation to settle in 
the dominions of the elector Palitine. He 
died in September, 1715. His works consist 
of papers in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, among which are the following the 
method of making the phosphorus of Kunckel , 
various experiments on phosphorus , the new 
phosphorus, relating to the Bolozna stone, 
and observations on fecal matter, from which 
he procured another kind of phosphorus.— 
Hutchmson’s Bug. Med. Atkins G Buog. 
HOME (Davin) a protestant minister of 
Scottish birth, who was educated and settled 
in France towards the close of the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He was engaged by James 1 to attempt 
the impracticable task of uniting all the 
protestant divines in Europe in one system 
of religious behef. The most considerable of 
his productions is ‘‘ Apologia Basilica, seu 
Machavell Ingentum Lxaminatum.”’ He 18 
also deemed the author of two satires on the 
Jesuits, entitled ‘‘ Le Contre Assassin, ou 
reponse a l’Apologie des Jesuites,’”’ 1612, Bio, 
« TL’ Assassinat du Roi, ou maximes du Viel 
dela Montagne Vaticane, et de ses assassins, 
pratiquées en la personne de defunt Henn le 
Grard,”? 1617. Several of lus ms are in 
the Delhi Poetarum Scotorum. The date of 
his death 1s unkhnown.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
HOME (Henry) lord Kames, a Scottish 
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Judge, eminent for his writings on various sub- | Attempt to 
jects, was the son ef George Home, of Kames, it to the test of rational Principles, ’ 8vo, 
m the county of Berwick, descended trom a this work every branch of i 
He was born in 1696, and 18 discussed, but not alwa 
received his educavion from a private tutor at racy, 
In 1712 he was bound by indenture | Advanced as was his age, 


noble family. 


home. 
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improve Agriculture, by subjecting 
Io 
the farming business 


yé with equal accu- 
although the book was useful im its day. 


the habit of wnting 


to a writer of the signet, but inspired with ' attended him to the very close of life, his last 
the ambition of becoming an advocate, he, work being published in 1781, under the title 
zealously repured the defects of lis education of ‘‘ Loose Himts upon Education, chiefly con- 


and fitted himself for the bar, to which he cernime the culture of the Heart ” 


was called in 1724. 
orator, Le soon acquired considerable reputa- 
tuon by a number of publications on the civil 
and Scottish law, the first of which, consisting 
of ‘* Remarkable Decisions m the Court of 
Session,” appeared in 1728. his work was 
followed, in 1732, by ‘‘ Essays on several 
Subjects in Law.” During the troubles in 
1745 and 6, be sought shelter in country re- 
tirement, the fruits of which leisure appeared 
m 1747 an Ins ‘‘ Essays upon several Subj cts 
concerning British Antiquities”? In 1757 
appeared his useful work ‘The Statute L aw of 
scotland abridged, with historical notes, which 
sas followed, in 1759, by his “ Historical 
I aw Tracts.” In 1760 he published ‘ Prin- 
uples of Equity,’ foo , and in 1766 and 1780 
he gave additional ‘* Decisions of the Court of 
Session.’’ Lastly, un 1777, he crowned his 
legal labours with ‘I lucidations respec cting 
the common and Statute ]aw in Scotland.” 
[hese instances of indefatigable mdustiy 
could not but exalt him in his profession, and 
so early as 17 >2, he became a judge of session, 
and assumed, according to the custom of Scot 

land, the utle of Jord hames, His inquisitive 
and speculative mind, however, was by no 
neans confined to his profession. From his 
youth he had a great turn for metaphysical 
disquisition, and maintained a correspondence 
op tliat subject with bishops Berkely and 
Putley, Dr Clarke, and other eminent rea 

soners. He became an author on this branch 
of study im 1792, when he published “J ssvys 
on the Pnnciples of Morahty and Natural 
Religion,” in which he endeavours to establish 
general principles of human action, and to advo- 
cate the doctrine of philosophical necessity, 
whith hasing become obnoxious, im conse 

quence of its adoption by many writers who 
objected to revealed relision, subjected him to 
various attachs. Ilis ‘‘ Introduction tu the 
Art of Ihimking,”? 12mo, 1761, 18 deemcd 
uscful to young persons. In 1762 he pub- 
hshed his celebrated “ Elements of Criticism, ’ 
3 vols. 8vo, nm which onginal performance, 
discarding all arbitrary rules of Ihterary com 

position, he endeavours to estabhbsh a new 
theory on the principles of human nature, 
Its chief defect 18 over refinement, and an 
unnecessary multiplication of original tastes or 
principles. He followed this elaborate work, 
in 1773, with two quarto volumes, entitled 
** Sketches of the [history of Man,’’ which 1s 
ingenious and entertaimng, but not always 
bottomed on the best information. Wath a 
view to the mmprovement of Scottish agricul- 
ture, he published, in 1776, at the age of: 
eighty, “ Gentleman Farmer, being an_ 


| 
| 


He did 


Although mferior as an | not long survive the appearance of this, the last 


of tis labours, dying in December, 1782, at 
the age of e1xyhty-six. T.o1d Kames was much 
distinguished for vivaaity im conversation, 
which sometimes exceeded the bounds of judi- 
cial gravity even on the bench He 1s accused 
of a httle partiality to flattery, aud proneness to 
literary jealousy which defects but slightly 
detract from the credit due to hig many private 
merits and indefatigable public smut. [hs 
speculations were free, but he was a constant 
advocate of morality, and a zealous asserter of 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creators—~ 
Life by Tod Woodhouselee. 

HOME (Jou) a clergyman of the church 
of Scotland, but known chiefly as a dramauc 
writer, was born near Ancrum, in Roxburgh- 
shire, in 1724. He was educated at I dinburgh, 
for the church, but in 174) tooh up arms on 
the royal side, and was made prisoner at the 
battle of Falkuk, but contrived to escape. On 
the suppression of the rebcllion, he resumed 
his studies, and was hcensed to preach m 
1747. After visitin, IT ondon he was settled 
as minister at AtheIstaneford, in I ust I othian, 
where he composed is tragedy of Agis, 
Which was refused by the London managers, 
a circumstance Which did not prevent him 
from composing ‘¢ Dougl 4,’ also refused by 
Gariick , on which the author had at porformce { 
at Tdinburgh, in 796, Mr Home and se ver il 
of los clerical brethren being present — For 
this alleged departure from the decorum en- 
jomed by the church of Scotland, the author 
was sothreatened with ecclesiastical censures, 
that he resiajned his hhving, and evcr after 
acted and appcared 1s a layman. Ags a per- 
secuted man, he was complimented on thus 
occasion hy David Hume, who, in a strain of 
high panegyjic, addressed to lim lis “ Four 
Dissertations. ’ Ihus hfted imto note, 
“ Dou,lis’”’ was presented at Covent-garden, 
m Maich 1757, and gradually became a atock 
piece. He followed with ‘* Agis,” “ Lhe 
Siege of Aquillea ,”’ ‘* Lhe Fatal Discovery,” 
‘« Alonzo,” and “ Alfred ,”’ none of which a 
even temporary success. In 1763, by the 
patronage of lord Bute, he was made commis- 
sioner of sick and wounded seamen, and ap- 
pointed conservator of the Scottish ynvileges 
at Campvere, in Zealand. In 1778 he received 
a captain’s commission the Buccleugh 
fencibles, which he held until the peace. He 
subsequently published a ‘ Ilistory of the 
Rebelhon of 1745 6,” 4to, a work which dis- 
appointed public expectation. He died, de 
cayed 1n his faculues, at Mercluiston house, in 
1808, at the advanced age of eighty hve— 
Haog. Deam. Davier’« Life of Garrick, 
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HOMER. ‘Ihe most ancient and cele- 
brated of the Greek bards extant, usually 
Lonoured with the title of the father of poetry, 
and prince of the poets. Where he was born, 
who were his parents, and at what penod he 
lived, are ali facts mmvolved im obscurity. Lhe 
Arundehan imarbies refer the time m which be 
lived to the tenth century BC, while others 
have brought 1t down tothe aze of Romulus 
or Numa, twocentunmeslater. His birth place 
was long the subject of ancient contest, no less 
than seven Grecian cities disputing for that 
bonoar Lhe probability seems to be, that he 
was born in one of the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, or in some island nearit. Lhe most 
copious account of the hfe of Homer, which 
goes under the name of Herodotus, 1s evidently 
spurious, yet as it 1s ancient, and eabibits the 
traditionary ideas of the Greeks and Romans 
concerning him, it merits a brief notice. Ac- 
cording to this story, Menalippus, a native of 
Magnesia, wentto hve at Cume, where he 
married, and had a daughter named Crithess, 
who was left an orphan in the care of Cleonax. 
‘Lhe latter seduced ns ward, who, going to a 
festival on the banks of the river Meles, near 
Smyrna, was delivered of a male infant, whom 
she named Melesigenes. Being left without 
support, she engaged herself to spin wool for 
Phemuius, a schoolmaster, who ultimately 
married her, and adopted her son. After the 


death of Phemuus and Critheis, the young man_ 
conducted the school, until one Mentes, a. 
ship-owne1, persuaded him to accompany him 


to kgypt. He also visited Italy, Spain, and 
the island of Ithaca, where he collected the 
materials for his Odyssey. On arriving at 
Colophon he lost is sight, which made him 
resolve to return to Smyrna, and stopping on 
his way at Cume, he offered to settle, if 
the people would allow him a salary, which 
they refused, saying, ‘‘1t would be to no pur- 
pose to maintain wunpot, or blind men,’’ whence 
the name of Homer. He then went to Phoc.ea, 
where a schoolmaster offered to maintain him, 
on condition of being allowed to transcribe his 
poene. which he bad no sooner done than he 
vasely deserted him, and withdrew to Chios, 
where he became nich by means of the stolen 
productions. Homer tollowed him, and 
landing near Chios, was conducted by Glaucus, 
a shepherd, to his master Bolissus, who em- 

loyed him in the education of his children. 

he sclioolmaster hearing of his asrival, fled, 
and Homer setting up a school at Chios, 
married, and had two daughters. Intending to 
visit Athens, the ship put in at Samos, wnere 
he contanued during the winter singing, at- 
tended by a chorus of boys, at the houses of 
the great men. In the spring he embarked 
aga:n, but landing at Chios, he fell sick, died, 
and was buried on the sea-shore. The fore- 
going tale evidently deserves )ttle credit,and the 

iyin and composition of the poems ascribed 
to Homer are involved in as much obscurity 
as his biography. Critics have long debated 
whether the ‘‘Ihad’” and ‘' Odyssey,” were 
epic poems in the sense now attached to the 
word, or a fortuitous assembly of det*ched 
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passages or rhapsodies. It appeaté certain 
that portions of them wandered separately 
through the towns of Asia Mimor, unty 
brou,ht from Ama to Greece by Lycurgus, 
and arranged in their present order under the 
patronage of Pisistratus. Howsoever, or by 
whomsoever composed, the poems of Homer 
not only obtained the highest degree of popu- 
larity in Greece, but as Grecian hiteiuture 
became the parent of everything bearing the 
same name in ancient Rome and modern 
Lurope, the veneration for Homer is a point 
of classical orthodoxy to this day. [n poi 
of sublimity, comprehensiveness of genus, 
ferulity of invention, and true poetic talent, 
he 1s still regarded as primary, and although 
how far he himself was original in his mytho 

logy, dicnon, and versification, 18 uncertain, 
it is evident that until very modern tames al! 
epic poets have copied him with even servile 
imitation. Of the other pocms attributed to 
Homer, the ‘ Batrachomyomichia, or Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice, ’isicyected by almost 
all refined critics, as a purody incompitble 
with the simphuty of the Homeric age. O 

the Hymns some are achnowledged by I ucia 

and Pausaniui, but others are undoubtedly 
spurious QOnthe whole the Ihad and Odyssev 
alone are strictly identifed with the fame of 
Homer, and of these the editions are veiv 
numerous. It 18 suilicicnt to say that the besc¢ 
are those of Barnes, Clarke, and Heyne Lhe 
two leading English translations of Pope ana 
Cowper, in rhyme and blank verse, are too 
well known to require observation. Almost 
all the modern languages supply versions 
of Homer.— Voss Poet. Grace.  Harwond » 
Classtcs. 

HOMER (Henry) the son of aclergyman, 
rector of Birdingbury, Warwickshire, where 
he was born in 1752 ~—- He _ received the rudi- 
ments of a classical education at Rusby, ana 
afterwards took the degree of bachelor in 
divinity at Emanuel college, Cambridge, in 
1783. Mr Homer, in conjunction with Dr 
Coombe and others, assisted in bringing out 
a variorum edition of Horace. He also 
edited the works of Casi, Tivy, Tacitus, 
Sallust, and the epistles of Ovid. His death 
took place ian 1791.—Gent. Mag. Brit. Crit. 
vol. fu. 

HOMMEL (Cnarces Frarpericn) a Ger- 
man writer on jurisprudence, born in 1722 at 
Leipsic. Has works are, ‘* Corpus Juris 
Civilis cum aotis vanorum,’? 8vo, “ Palin- 
genesia hbrorum juris veterum,” 8vu, 3 vols , 
“ De legum cuvilhum et natuiahunm natura ,” 
‘* Oblectamenta Juns Feudahs, sive Gram- 
matice: Observationes, Jus Rei Chentelaris et 
Antiquitates Germanicas varie illustrantes,”’ 
and ‘* Jurisprudentua pumismatibus lustrata.”’ 
His death took place m 1781 —Nouv. Dut. 
Hist. 

HOMPESCH (Baron) grend master of the 
order of Malta, and said to have been the firs¢ 
German knight who ever held that office. Ir 
1798 he surrendered the island to the French , 
and the letters which he addreseed to Buor.a- 
parte on that occasion were remarkable for the 


adolaton they displayed, and the spirit of 
pusillanimity and meanness by which they 
were dictated. Hompesch afterwards endea 
voured to aid the English government 1n its 
views with regard to the occupation of Malta 
He was some time in this country, where he 
seems to have been disappointed in hie ex- 
pectations from the ministry. After amusing 
the metropohs for a winle by his pecuharties 
of costume and manners, he was ob iged to 
remove to the continent , and he died at 
Montpelher, in lrance, in the beginning of 
‘1803.—Dict des H. M au 18me. S. Brg 
Vouv. des Contemp. 

HONDFKOEIFR, or HONDI'KOTTER. 
There were three Flemish artists of this name , 
Giives, born in 1583 at Utrecht, excelled in 
landscape painting —Hisson Gx sBrec ut, born 
In 1613, was celebrated for his dehneation of 
ducks and other fowls, in the representation of 
which, as well as of birds in general, he excelled. 
Metcuror, the grandson, and tb far the most 
celebrated of the three, was still more success- 
ful. IJins Jast was a native of the erme city 
m which his family had been so Jong settled 
was born in 1636, and died there in 1695.— 

’ Pilkangton. D’Argenv-lle Vies de Pewt. 

HONDIUS (Anrauam) a Dutch artist, 
born in 1638, at Rotterdam He did not con 
fine his pencil to any particular branch of 
painting, but more fiequcntly employed 1t m 
the delineation of hunting picces, in Which he 
was very successful This best picture how 
ever 18 considered to be his destruc*on of Troy, 
the figures introduced in wlach are sin julaly 
well desiyned and executed. Hondius came 
to England, where he died in 1091 —ILhere 
Was also an eminent engraver, descended from 
the same family, named Josse Honpius, who 
was born at Wackerne, in the Netherlands, 
in 1563. He was a self-taugh: artist, and 
attained to great perfection in engraving, both 
on copper and ivory. Amsterdam was the 
olace of his residence, where he set up a letter 
foundry. He apphed himself, with consider 
able success, to the study of geography, and 
published several treatises on that science. 
Of these the pnncipal are, ‘‘ Descriptio Geo- 
graphica Orbis terrarum,”’ fol. 1607 ‘* Italie 
hodiernz Descriptio,’ and ‘ Gerhard: Mer 
catoris Atlas.’’ Wie was also the author of a 
tract, entatled ‘* Iheatrum Artis Scribend, ’ 
He died in 1611.—Bryan’s Dict. of Paint 
and Eng. 

HONE (Naruanitt) an eminent painter 
in enamel, who was a native of Dubhn. He 
removed to England while young, and settled 
at York, where he marnied a lady of property 
He subsequently established himself 11 London, 
as a painter im oil and miniature, but he ex 
celled mm enamel, and was reckoned inferior to 
no artist of his time, except Zincke. On the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, he became 
one of the earliest members. He died 1n 1784. 
—Edwards’s Suppl. to Walpole. 

HONORIUS pe Sancta Marta, the ec- 
clemastical name of Blaze Vauzelle, a Car- 
melite fnar of Thoulouse, born at Limoges, in 
1651. He was the author of a tract '‘ On 
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Indulgences, and the Institution of the Ju- 
bilee ,” a ‘* Dissertation, Critical and Histo- 
neal, on the Mihtary Orders,” in 4to , “Re 
flections on the Laws of Cnticism,’’ and » 
devotional treatise, entitled “ La ‘lradition 
des Peres et des Auteurs Ecclemastiques gur 
la Cuatemplation,” 12mo. 3 vols. He died ww 
1729 —Morerr. Nour. Dict. Hist. 

HO.NTAN (Bannon pF ta) « native of the 
province of Gascony, 1n France, who served 
us a Common soldier m Canada, and afterwards 
as an officer. He wag sent to Newfoundland 
as hing’s heutenant, but m consequence of 
disputes with the governor, he was disgraced, 
and retired first to Portugal and then to Den- 
mark, Tia travels in North Amerca, Am- 
sterdam, 1705, 2 vols 12mo, afford some cu- 
lious dc tails resnecting the Indian tribes, but 
the work 1s written ir a barbarous style, and 
us authenneity 1s very questionable.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist Arkin’s G Broz 

HON "HORS1 (Geranrp) a celebrated 
artist culed also Grrranp Dartec Norrtr, 
from his subjects, was born at Utrecht in 1592, 
and was a disciple of Abraham Bloemart Ile 
completed his studies at Rome, and imitated 
the style of Caravageio. IJlis subjects are 
gene ally night prec . as large as life, and 
illuminated by torch or candje hght. Among 
his numerous jictures, that of Jesus Christ 
before the tubu uf cf Pilate, in the Justimiani 
galiery 1s the most celebrat d. He visited 
[ondon, ard obtained the favoir of Charles I 
by many able performances, and on _ his 
return to Holland was much employed by the 
prince of Orange. Ih pencil of Honthorst us 
iree and firm, and his colouring has a great 
dea of force although often unpleasing, flom a 
predomin incy of brown and yellow tints, yet 
with more grace and correctness in his figures, 
he would have been an excellent pater. He 
died in 1600, aged sixty-eight —Witriam 
Honinorst, brother to the above, painted 
portraits, which are highly esteemed,— B) yan’s 
Dict of Paint. and Ing 

HOOD (Samvet Lonp Viscount) an 
Fnghsh admiral, whose father was an episcop il 
clergyman in Devonshire, where he was born 
in 1724, He entered as a midshipman in the 
navy in 1740, and #1x years after was pro- 
moted to a heutenancy , 1n 1794 he was made 
master and commander, and am 1799 poat- 
captam. He had the office of commisaoner of 
Portsmouth dock-yard bestowea on him in 
1778 , but reugned 1t two years after, on being 
made a rear admiral. He was then employed 
in the West Indics, where he preserved the 
ile of St Chnstopher’s from being taken by 
count de Grasse, and was present at thc famous 
defeat of that officer by admiral Rodney, 
Apnil 12th, 1782. Tis services on this occ i- 
sion were rewarded wath an Imsh peerage. In 
1784 he was chosen MP. for Westminster , 
but vacated lus seat in 1788, on obtaimng the 
appointment of a lord of the admiralty. In 
1793 he commanded agaist the French in the 
Mediterranean, when he signalized himself by 
the taking of Toulon, and afterwards Corsica , 
in reward of which achievements be was made 
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f# viscount, and governor of Greenwich hosp!- 
tal. He died at Bath in 1816.—Ann. Brog. 
HOOFT (Peter Cornerits Van) a Dutch 
lustorian and poet, born in 1581, at Amster- 
dam. He translated Tacitus into the Dutch 
language, with great fidelity and perspecuity , 
pubhshed a life of Henn IV of France, in 
{atin ; a ‘‘ History of the Pays Bas fiom the 


Abdication of the emperor Charles V to the | 


year 1598,” 2 vols. folio, besides a variety of 
miscellaneous works, consisting of epigrams, 
comedies, &c. Lewis XIII made him a 
knight of the order of St Michael. He was on 
his way to witness the obsequies of Frederick 
Henry, prince of Orange, when he was suddenly 
taken 111, and died on the road in 1647.— 
Morert. Bug. Uni. 
HOOGSTRATEN (Davip Van) a Datch 
oe and critic, born at Rotterdam in 1658. He 
ecame professor of the belles lettres at Amster- 
dam, and was the author of several poems, com- 
posed in Latan, of which Janguage he also com 
piledadictionary hs classical attainments are 
farther attested by some ingenious annotations 
of the works of lerence and Cornelius Nepos. 
His death was occasioned by a casual fall into 
a canal during a fog, and though the accident 
did not prove instantaneously fatal, yet he 
survived it only a week, dying on the 13th of 
November, 1724 —Morert. Sax Onom. 
HOOK (Jamrs) a musician of Norwich, 
born 1746. He studied the science, which he 
afterwards professed under Garland, organist 
to the cathedral of his native city. Few com- 
posers have been more volumimous, the number 
of his musical productions amounting to more 
than one hundred and forty complete works. 
Of these the principal are— ‘ Lhe Ascengon,” 
an oiatorio, 1776 ‘ Cupids Revenge,” a 
pastoral, 1772 ‘La y of the Manor,” 1778, 
‘© Jack of Newbury,” 1795, ‘“ Walmore 
Castle,’? 1800, ‘ Soldie:’s Return,” 1805 , 
Operas. ‘ Tekelh,” melodrame , ‘' The 
Siege of St Quentin,’ Music Mad, and 
several other dramatic pieces, besides upwards 
of two thousand songs. He was the father of 
the rev Di Hook, now a dignitary of the esta- 
bhshed church, and of Theodore Edward 
Hook, editor of the John Bull newspaper, 
author of ‘ Sayings and Doings ,” ‘* Kallmg 
no Murder ’’ a farce, &c —Biog. Dict. of Mus. 
HOOKDL (Narwanitr) celebrated for an 
elaborate Roman history. So few particulars 
of him are recorded, that the time of his birth 
and family onyin are unknown. = Lhe first fact 
that is afforded of him is given in a letter from 
himself to lord Oxford, in which he descnbes 
himself as madc by the South Sea infatuation 
just worth nothing, Ie was recommended 
to Sarah, dutchess of Marlborough, to aid her 
in drawing up her ‘‘ Apology,” for which 
service she presented him with 5000/ although 
she afterwards quanelled with him for en- 
deavouring to make her acathohic. His zeal 
for bis religion was very great, if not orthodox, 
beang greatly attached to the mysticism and 
uietism of the echool of Fenelon. It was 
ooke who brought the priest to confess Pope 
on bis death bed, Hooke’s great work, bis 
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«* Roman History,” from the earhest period 
to the accession of Octavius, is compmsed in 
4 vols 4to, published in 1733, 1745, 1764, 
and 1771 , it 18 a performance of great accu- 
racy, precision, and critical acumen, the style 
of which 18 clear and petspicuous, without 
being eloquent or masterly, Another work 
upon Roman affairs was ‘‘ Observations on 
four pieces upon the Roman Senate,” 1758, 
4to, m which he discusses the opimion of 
Vertot, Middleton, and Chapman, with some 
severity in respect to the two latter. He also 
translated Ramsay’s Travels of Cyrus. He 
died 19th July, 1763.—Nechols's Lit. dnec. 
ss vet s Life of Pope. 

IOOKE (Roserr) a celebrated English 
mathematician and natural philosopher of the 
seventeenth century. His father was rector of 
Freshwater, 1n the Isle of Wight, where he 
was horn in 1635. When young he displayed 
a particular inclination for mechanics, on which 
account he was first destined to be a watch- 
maker, but that intention was relinquished, 
and he became a pupil of sir Peter Lely, the 
painter. He did not however pursue this 
profession, but after some Seatac study at 
Westminster school, under Dr Busby, he re- 
moved to Chnstchurch college, Oxford, 1n 
1653, and took the degree of MA. about 1060. 
Previously to this he had become acquainted 
with Robert Boyle and Dr Seth Ward, the 
former of whom he assisted as a chemical 
operator, and from the latter he received in- 
structions in astronomy Ilis researches on 
this subject led him to make some improve- 
ments in the pendulum, for the mensur ition of 
time, and in 1638 or 1659 he invented what 
is now called the pendulum watch, at least the 

rior discovery of it is usually assi,ned to 
looke by the English while foresyrers iscrl € 
it to Chiisuan Huygens. In 1660 this | hilo 

sopher was appointed curitor of ¢xpcimnents 
to the Royal Soaucty, which then met at 
Gresham college , and on the establishment of 
that learned associ ition by charter in 1663, 
he was nominated one of the first fellews, and 
was afterwards a member of the counal. In 
1664 he was made Cutleman professor of me- 
chanics to the Royal Sucicty , and he after- 
wards became juofessor of geometry at Gre- 
sham college , having previously lectured tor 
Dr Pope, the astronomical professor, IJhe 
next year he published his ‘* Micrograplua, or 
some philosophical descriptions of some minute 
Bodies made by magmfying glasses,’ &c 

fol After the desolating fire in the metro 

pols, 1u 1606, he proposed a plan for rebuild 

ing it, Which was much approved, but not 
adopted. He was however apponted one of 
the surveyors to the caty, which proved a 
very lucrative employment. In 1668 com 

menced his controversy with Hevelius, already 
notned. [See Heverivus ] In 1671 he at- 
tacked Newton’s theory of hight and colours , 
and in 1673 he proposed a ‘‘ Theory of the 
Variation of the Marimer’s Compass” He 
had a dispute with Oldenburg, secretary to 
the Royal Society, whom he accused of misre- 
presenting his title to the discovery of pendulum 
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watches. On the deach of that gentleman in 
167% he succeeded him in his office, but 1t 
was soon after bestowed on Dr Nehemiah Grew. 
He was created MID). in 1691, by mandate of 
the archbishop of Canterbury. His death 
took place at his apartments at Gresham col- 
lege, in March, 1702-3. He published a great 
number of fal ide in the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions, besides which he was the author of 
Cutlerian lectures, a volume of posthumous 
tracts, printed in 1705, and Philosophical 
Expenments and Observations, published by 
Dr Derham in 1726. Dr Hooke was a man 
of undoubted talents, but of a very unamiable 
disposition. Hus quarrels with other men of 
science were generally managed in a way by 
no means creditable to his character, and his 
personal conduct was degraded by the most 
sordid avarice. He 18 said however to have 
been strongly impressed with the truths of 
religion , and 1n the general acceptation of the 
phrase he appears to have been a just and 
honest man.—Ward’s Lives of the Gresham 
Professors. Martin’s Biog. Philos. Askin’sG. 
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HOOKER orVOWELL (Joun) an English 
historian, was born at Lxeter, about the year 
1924, hisfather being mayor of that city. He 
studied at Oxford, but it 18 not known in what 
college. He travelled into Germany, and re 
sided some time in Cologne and Strasburg, 
where he heard the divimty lectures of Peter 
Martyr. Returning to Lngland he was elected 
chamberlain of his native city, and in 1571 
represented Exeter m parliament. He died 
11 1601. His works are, ‘‘ Order and Usage 
of keepmg Parhaments mm Ireland ,” ‘* Lhe 
vents of ( omets or Blazing Stars, made upon 
the sight of the Comet Pagonia, which ap- 
peared in November and December 1577,” 
London, 1977, 8vo, ‘*‘ An Addition to the 
Chronicles of Jreland, from 1516 to 168,’’ m 
the second volume of Holinshed , ‘‘ Catalogue 
of the Bishops of Exeter,’ and a ‘“‘ Desenp- 
tion of Exeter,’’ in the third volume of Hohn 
shed. A translation of the Hlastory of the 
Conquest of Ireland, from Giraldus Cambren- 
s18. He was uncle to the celebrated Richard 
Hooker.— Prince s Worthies of Devon. Ware's 
Ireland, by Harris. 

HOOKER (Ricnarp) a celebrated divine 
and theological writer of the sixteenth century, 
distinguished for Ins defence of the form and 
discipline of the episcopal church of England. 
He was born about 1553, at the village of 
Heavsitree, near Lxeter. Displaying early in 
life an avidity for learnmg, his uncle, John 
Hooker, procured him the patronage of bishop 
Jewel, who in 1567 sent him to Oxford, where 
he obtained the place of one of the clerks of 
Corpus Christi college. After the death of 
his first fnend, he was patromsed by Dr 
Edwin Sandys, bishop of London, and after- 
wards archlishop of York, through whose 
interest, and that of the president, Dr Cole, he 
was elected a scholar of lus college m 1573, 
and he became tutor tothe son of that prelate, 


and to the grand-nephew of arr hbishop Cran-, lation to the queen, 
In i077 he took his degree as MA, and! composed by Dr Johnson. 


mer. 
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the same year was chosen a fellow of Christ- 
church. In 1579 Ine skill mm the oriental 
languages procured him the appointment of 
deputy-professor of Hebrew, and in 1581 he 
took holy orders, and was shortly after made 
preacher at St Paul’s cross in London. This 
appointment was the occasion of his enterin 
into the marriage state, with a partner who ha 
neither the recommendation of beauty nor of 
fortune, but was, according to Anthony Wood, 
‘‘asilly, clowmsh woman, and withal a mere 
Xantippe.”” He thus lost his fellowship, and 
remained unbeneficed till 1584, when he was 
presented to the rectory of hig bs Beauchamp, 
in Buckinghamshire. The following year his 
pupil, Mr Sandys, obtained for him the valuable 
situation of master of the Temple, but the 
annoyance he eaperienced from the opposition 
of the afternoon lecturer, Walter Travers, who 
was a calvinist, induced him to exchange this 
lucrative preferment for a quiet retreat at 
Boscumbe, in Wiltshire, to which rectory he 
was presented in 1591. He was lhewise 
appointed a prebend and sub-dean in the 
cathedral church of Sahsbury. At this period 
he completed the first four books of his cele- 
brated treatise ‘‘ Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Pohty,”? which was entered at Stationers’ hall 
in 1592, but not printed till 1994. ‘Lhe ensu- 
ing ycar he was presented by queen Lhzabeth 
to the lving of Bishop’s Bourne, 1n Kent, 
where he passed the remainder of his hie. 
fhe fifth book of lis great work appeared in 
1597 , and he finished slso the last three 
books, but they were not pubhshed till after 
his death, which occurred November 2d, 1600, 
im conse quence of a pulmonic disease, arising 
from an accidental cold. The hterary repu- 
tation of Hooker 1s founded on his eccle- 
siastical polity, wmtten in defence of tha 
church of Fngland, against the attacks of the 
puritans. The book 1s no less remarkable for 
learning and extent of research, than for the 
ncliness and purity of its style, which entitles 
1ts author to be regarded as one of the classic« 
of the Elizabethan age. She most conveniens 
edition 1s that of Oxford, 3 vols 8vo. He was 
also the author of some tracts against Waltex 
‘lravers , and sermons.—ZJsaae Walton’s Life 
of Hooker. Buog. Brit. Arkin’s G. Brog. 
HOOLE (Joxun) a dramatic poet and trans- 
lator, born in London, in December 1727. He 
was the son of Samuel Hoole, of London, 
watchmaker, and was educated at a private 
boarding-school, where he acquired an accu- 
rate knowledge of the Latin and Frencl 
languages, and some small knowledge of 
Greek. At the age of seventeen he entered as 
asa clerk at the East India-house, and imbibing 
a taste for the Italian language, from the perusal 
of sir John Harrington’s version of the ‘‘ Orlando 
Furioso,” he closely studied it, with a view of 
translating that poem, but after proceeding 
some time, he set it aside for the ‘‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered,”’ of Tasso, which he commencea 
in 1758, and pubhshed m 1763. He was 


permitted to dedicate and present this trans- 
the dedication being 
Tlis was bia first 
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avowed production, but he had before written 
a monody on the death of Mrs Woffington, 
and some poems in Pearch’s collection. In 
1767 he pubhshea a translation of six dramas 
of Metastasio, in 2 vols, and the next year 
brought out his own tragedy of ‘ Cyrus,” 
which did not succeed, ‘ fimanthes,” 1n 
1770, and ‘*Cleone,” in 1775, were equally 
unsuccessful, being the whole of Ins drimatic 
efforts. In 1773 he pubbshed the first volume 
of bis ‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” the farther progress 
of which was impeded by his advancement 
to tLe auditorslup of the Indian accounts , he 
however concluded it in 1783, when it ap 

peared complete in 5 vols 8vo. In 1785 he 
wrote the hfe of his fnend, Mr Scott, of 
Amwell. Having retired from the Cast India- 
house, after a service of forty two years, he 
took up his abode, in 1786, with his wife and 
von, at the parsonage house of the latter, at 
abinger, near Dorking. Here, adverting to 
the coummon-place objections to the “ Or 

Jando,”’ he connected the narrative in twenty- 
four books, and disposed the storics in a 
regular serics, which alteration by no means 
superseded his forme: edition In 1792 he 
translated Tassos ‘* Ranildo,’ and ended his 
Kiterary labours with a more complete collec 

tion of dramas from Metastasio Mi Hoole is 
smooth but pirosiw and monotonous in his 
versification, and lus tiranslitions are now 
nearly superseded = fe died much respected 
in 1803 —Bosuell s Life cf Jchusm. Nichols’s 
Lit Anec. 

HOOPER. These were two emincnt pre- 
lates of this name in the Fn lsh church The 
firstof them, Joun Hloorirn, whose name 1s 
alsosomctimes spelled Hopcr, was a lcarned 
Cistercian monk converted to protest intism m 
the reagn of Henry VIIT lhe date of his 
birth, which took plaice im the county of Somer- 
set, has been fixed it 1199, and his education 
was conducted at Merton college, Oxford, 
where he assumed the cowl On the passing 
of the act commonly hnown as the statute of 
the 51x articles, Hooper, whose newly-formed 
ppimons placed him in some danger from its 
operation, fied to Fiance, and afterwards to 
funch, in Switzerland, where he marned, and 
Jed a hfe of hterary leisure, till the death of 
Henry allowed him to return once more to his 
native country ‘Settling in the metropohs, 
he became soon distinguished by his loquence 
as a proacher, while the promincnt part he 
now tovk m the proceedmygs against bishop 
Bonner still farther increased his popularity 
among those of lis own persuision. This, 
backed by his friend the earl of Warwick’s 
interest with the young king, procured lis 
advancement to the -ees of Gloucester mn 1500, 
and of Worcester i 192, both winch he held 
together mm commendam A difficulty ensued 
at his consecration, which had nearly prevented 
lus preferment, the new bishop scrupling to 
go through the ceremony in the usual canon 
cal habit, as being too neuly connected wath 
the practice of the Romih church He was 
even fora short tame in custody on this account, 
but Edward at Icngth waning the question, 
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he took bis seaton the episcopal bench. In 
this his new situation, he distinguwshed him- 
self as well by lus hospitality ag Ly Ins pity 
and the milduess of his manners, but on the 
accession of Mary, these qualities could not 
obliterate from the minds of the now domimant 
party the part he hal formerly tahen apainst 
Bonner, and the tendency of his oj 111 ons, 
Continuing firm in Ins profession of the form 
of rehgion he hid from choice adopted, he at 
length recerved sentence as an obstinate and 
irreclaumable heretic, and suffered at the stake 
m the city of Gicucester, with much con- 
stancy on the 9th of February, 1594. He 
pubhshed several sermons and polemical 
tracts, an account of which as to be found am 
Fox’s Maityrology —-Ihe second bishop of 
this name was GLonrcF Hooprr, anatve of 
Grimlcy, Worcestershire, born 1640 Je war 
at first placed at St Paul’s school, but was 
soon removed to that of Westminster, whence 
he moceedid on the foundation to Christ 
church, Oxford, in 1656. In this university 
he acquired considerable reputation by his 
scholastic attainments, especially in onental 
literature, as Well asin mathemitics In 1672, 
Morlcy, bashop of Wanchester, made him his 
domestic chaplain, and presented him soon 
aftcr to the living of Havant which he ex 
changed for that of Last Woodhay, IJiants. 
Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury, after 
wards availed himself of his services in the 
same c¢ipacity, and in 1679 give him the 
valuable rectory of Lambeth, and a stall in 
}xeter cathedral At the expiration of two 
years he attended Mary, princess of Orange, 
dauyhter of James II, to the Netherlands, as 
her almoner, and on his return was offeied 
the disanity of professorship an the university 
where he was educated, but declined 1t After 
the Revolution he obtuned, throu h the 
interest of his royal patroncss, the de inery of 
Canterbury, to which be wis presented in 
1691, sii almost immediately subsequent to 
the accession of queen Aune tothe throne he 
was raised first to the see of St Asaph and in 
httle more than six months afterwaids, trans- 
lated to the more lucrative one of bath and 
Wells. He was the author of a great variety 
of devotional tracts, an essay on divorces, 
written in Latin, and a learned treatise on 
the Jewish, Greek, and Roman measures, 
with another on En, hsh coins, measures, &c. 
affixed toit by way of appendix. This work 
was first printed im 1721, but 1s to be found 
also in an excellent edition of his works com- 
lete, published at Oxford, in folio, 1757. 
Ins learned prelate, after presiding over his 
diocese for twenty four years, died in 1727, at 
Barkley, Somerset, and is buned in Wells 
cathedral —Fox’s Acts end Monuments. Bur- 
net’s oun Times. Nachols’s Lit. Anec. 
HOORNBEFCK (Tonn) a Dutch Polemic 
of the seventeenth century, born in 1617, 
at Haerlem He received his education at 
Leyden and Utrecht, in which latter university 
he succeeded to the divinity chair in 1641, 
acting at the same time as pastor to the cou 
grgation there. After contimuing to fill this 
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situation for ten yeara with preat abilty and 
reputation, he accepted an mmvitation to a simi- 
lar but more lucrative appointment at Leyden. 
Rayle speaks lighly of him, both as a pro- 
fessor and a practical divine. Among his 
writings are to be found a ‘‘ System of Practical 
Divinity,” 4to, ‘‘A Refutation of Socimian- 
ism,” 4to, 3 vols., two treatises, the objects 
of which are the conversion of the jews, and 
of the gentiles, the former in 8vo, the latter 
in 4to, and a work on ‘‘ Theological Institu- 
tions.” Dr Tlooinbeeck died at Leyden in 
1606.—Fiekeri Theat. Suri Ono. 

HOORNE (Joun Van) a Dutch physician 
born in 1621, at Amsterdam. Having studied 
at Utrecht, he went to Venice, and entered 
into the service of that state as a medical at- 
tendant on the forces of the republic. He sub- 
sequently graduated in physic at the university 
of Basil, and after having filled the professor’s 
chair in surgery and anatomy in his native 
city, died eventually in 1670, at Leyden, 
where he had passed the last seven years of 
is hfe in the capacity of anatomical professor. 
Tle was the author of a great variety of tracts 
on professional subjec s, all of which are much 
esteemed, especially those on the formation of 
the testes, and on the thoracic duct.— Morer.. 
Rees’s Cyc lop. 

HOPE (Joun) an ingenious physician and 
naturahst of the last century. He was born 
at Fdinbuigh, May 10th, 1725, and after 
studyins at the univeisity of lis native city, 
he went to Pais to attend the botauical lec- 
tures of tle celebrated Jussieu alee 
home, he yriduated as MD at Glasgow, an 
became a fellow of the college of physicians 
of kdinburgh, of which he was afterwards 
president. He obtained the professorship of 
botany and the matena medica in the univer- 
sity of Ldinbur,h , and he was in 1761, ap- 
pointed botanist to the king, and superintendant 
of the botanic garden. Hus death took place 
November 10th, 1786 Dr Hope did not dis- 
tanguish himself by any distinct publications 
of importance, but he was a fellow of the 
Royal Souety, 1 whose Iiansactions are to 
be ound several memous on the subject of 
his botanical rescarches —I tfe of Hope by 
Dr Dunean. 

HIOPKINS (Ezexizr) bishop of London- 
derry, the son of an English clergyman, who 
officiated at Sandford, in Devonshire, where 
the subject of this memoir was born in 1633 
Tis father got him admitted into the choir of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, of which society 
he afterwards became chaplain. Being pre- 
sented to the rectory of St M Woolnoth, 
in the caty of London, the bishop of that dio 
cese made a difficulty of imstituting him on 
account of his opinions, which leaned tow ards 
presbyterianism. Thais circumstance, and the 
breahing out of the great plague, anduced him 
toremove to Exeter, where, forming an ac- 
quaintance with the family of lord Robartes, 
afterwards earl of lruro, he maried Aramunta, 
a daughter of that nobleman, and on the ap- 

intment of lus father in law to the Jord- 
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his seat of government. Before his patron's 
recall, he had already obtained the deanery of 
Raphoe, and in 1671 the new lord heutenant, 
the earl of Berkley, raised him, on the strong 
personal recommendation of his predecessor, to 
the bishopric of the same diocese In this 
see he continued ten years, when he was 
translated to that of Londonderry. On the 
city’s bemg beseiged in 1688 he came to 
London, and the following year was made 
minister of St Mary Aldermanbury, and con- 
tinued so till his death, in June 1690.  Lhree 
editions of lis works, amoug which are ex- 
positions of the Decalogue and the Lord’s 
Prayer, besides sermons, have been printed in 
folio, 4to, and 8vo. Bishop Hopkins left two 
sous, the elder of whom, Cuartes, was bern 
in 1664, at kxeter before his parents went to 
Irelatd. He was placed at I[rimity college, 
Dublu., whence he removed to Cambnidpe. 
During the war of the Revolution, he distin- 
guished himself much in favour of the Orange 
party, and afterwards lived as a wit and man 
of fashion about town, associating with Dryden, 
lord Dorset, Congreve, and other poets of the 
day, the latter of whom wrote an epilogue to 
a tragedy which he produced 1695, under the 
title of ‘‘ Pyrrhus.’’ He was the author also 
of two other tragedies, ‘The Female Wanrnior,’’ 
and ‘ Boadicea,’ and published a translation 
of the “Art of Love” and other pieces from 
Ovid. Huis death, which was much hastcned 
by Ins intemperate mode of lying, took place 
in 1099.—Jonn, Ins younler brothel, was 
boin January 1, 1679. He too mhcrited the 
talent of the family althou,h little more 1s 
known of him than that he was the author of a 
collection of poems, printed in 1700, 1m three 
volumes, entitled ‘‘ Amasia, or the Works of 
the Muses ,” a poetical tribute to king Wilham 
called ‘* [he Triumphs of Peace,” 1698 , and 
a short poem, ‘ Ihe Victory of Death.” The 
time and manner of his decease 1s unknown.— 
Prince s Worthies of Devon. Buos. Diam, 
HOPKINS (Joun) see STEnvuovp. 
HOPAHINS (Wirrtam). Ihere were two 
divines of this name, the one a native of Eve- 
sham in Worcestershire, was born in 1647, 
He was educated at Oxford, being successivel 
a member of Timity college and St Mary hall 
in that university. Having taken holy orders, 
he, 1n 1071, accompanied the I nglish embassy 
to Stockholm, an the capacity of chaplain, and 
four years after, on his return to Pngland, was 
prescnted to the living of Lindridge, wath the 
ma tership of St Oswald’s hospital, and a still 
in Worcester cathedral. Dr Hopkins posse sscd 
a great fund of antiquanan knowledge, and 
is koown to have assisted bishop Gilson 
in rendering the Chronicon Saxonicum to 
Latin, as well as to have becn the translator of 
the article headed “ Worcestershire ,”’ 1 Gib- 
son’s Camden’s “ Britannia.”’ His othe: works 
are some ‘* Animadversions on Johnson’s reply 
to Jovian,” and ‘‘ Bertram on the Lucharst,” 
8vo. Ilis death to>k place in 1700, at W or- 
cester.— Che second Wriiram Hopxtns, 
though in orders, and rector of Lclney, Sussex, 





eutenancy of Ireland, accomprnicd him tol openly proressed Anan principles, and ~~~ 
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published a treatise in defence of them, en 
tatled *‘ An Appeal to Common Sense,’’ §vo. 
He died 1n 1786.— Athen. Oxon. Rees’s Cyclop 

HOPPNER (Jon) an able and ingenious 
artist, especially im portraits. He was im a 
great degree self-tanght, but by his talents 
and exertions struggled through many diffi- 
culues to the attanment of considerable emi 
nence, and the rank of royal academician. 
Mr Hoppner had also a taste for poetry, which 
he exhibited in 1805, by a metrical translation 
of Tales from the Toots Nameh, the Heeto- 
pades, and the Fabliaux of Le Grand. He 
thed mn 1810. Gent Mag. 

HOPION (Aniuun)a mathematician, son 
of sir Arthur Hopton, was born in Somerset- 
shire, and educated at Lincoln college, Oxford. 
After taking his deg.ee of BA, he removed to 
the Temple, where he became the intimate 
fnend of Selden. He died in 1614, 1n his 
twenty-sixth year. He wrote a treatise on 
the ‘‘ Geodetical Staff ,’ ‘* Lhe Lopographical 
Glass, containg the uses of that instrument, the 
theodohte, plane table, and circ umferentor ,”’ 
«‘ A concordance of Years, containing a new 
and exact computation of lime, according to 
the English accompt ,” ‘‘ Prognostications 
for the Years 1007 and 1614.’’—Athen. Oxon, 

HORAPOLLO or HORUS APOLLO, an 
Vgyptian grammarian, who flourished under 
the emperor I heodosius, towards the close of 
the fourth century. He was a native of 
Panoplus, and according to Suidas, taught 
publicly at Alexandra before he settled im the 
metropolis of the empire. In 1905 Aldus 
Manutius printed at Venice two books on the 
Mieroglyphics of ancient Egypt, written in 
the Greek language, in one volume, folio 
‘These have been since repmnted by De Pau, 
1727, in 4to, at Utrecht, accompamed with 
annotations, and a Latin tianslation, but 
although all join in ascribing them to some 
person of this name, it 1s yet, as Fabricius 
observes, very doubtful whether they be not 
the production of another Horus Apollo of 
even earlitr date than the griummerian to 
whom they are attmbuted.— Pabricu Bibl 
Cec. 

HORATIUS FLACCUS (Quintus) one 
of the most celebrated, and beyond comparison 
the most popular, of the Roman poets. He 
was born at Venusium, a town m the confines 
of Apula and Lucama, BC. 65, being the 
son of a freedman, who followed the employ- 
ment of a tax gatherer. Notwithstanding his 
humble ongin, his father was a man of elevated 
and hberal sentiments, who took extraordmary 
pais to give his son an excellent education, 
for the completion of which, he sent him at 
the age of eighteen to study plniosophy and 
Greek literature at Athens. lailst in that 
eity, Marcus Brutus passing through m his 
way to Macedonia, took Horace, with several 
other Roman students, to the army. He 
even made him a military tnbune, but the 
poet freely confesses to a lack of martial spit, 
and it appears that he ficd from the field at 
the battle of Plulipp:, after throwing aw ay his 
shield in a state of unsoldierly fear and dis. 
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order As he was on the losing ade, he 
mcurred a forfeiture of property, but in other 
respecta obtained a pardon. His |iterary 
talents now formed lus sole dependence, and 
applying himself to poetry he soon made him- 
self known to all the leading men of genius at 
Rome. Virgil, he informs us, was the friend 
who introduced him to Mecanas, to whom he 
quickly rendered himself so acceptable that he 
became lus famihar companion. hat distn- 
guished patron of Jetters also procured the 
restitution of his estate, and made him per- 
sonally known to Augustus, who became 
greatly attached to him, and would have con- 
stituted lm lus private secretary, but Horace, 
who preferred literary leisure and personal 
independence, dechned the appoimtment, 
Although fully capable of participating 1m the 
pleasures of refined society, he seems to have 
been extremely attached to rural retirement, 
which he has eulogised in lus poetry with 
great feelmg and energy. At the same time 
he accuses himself of levity and mutability in 
lus predilections , and seems not to have been 
untainted with the folhes familiar to his youth 
and station. When Horace was about twenty 

81x years of age, Augustus found it necessary 
to make peace with Anthony, 1n order to unite 
their forces against the younger Pompey, on 
which occasion Horace and Vugil accom- 
panied Mccenas to Biundusium, that minister 
being deputed by Casar to conclude the 
treaty. Of this journey Horace has given 
a very entcrtaming account, in the fifth 
satire of his first book. ‘The incidents of 
the life of this favourite poet were few, and 
he appeais to have chiefly passed his time 
between Rome aod Ins liburtine, or Sabine 
villa. His writings prove that he was on 
terms of easy faimlanty with many persons of 
rank , and he showed himself generally ready 
to do fnendly offices, im the way of advice and 
recommendation He acquired much fame by 
his writings curing his life, but never could 
be mduced to undertake any single great work. 
He, however, composed his ‘* Carmen secu 

lare,’’ atthe express request of Augustus, who 
had kindly complained of his saying so httle 
of him in his writings. He died BC 8, 10 his 
fifty-seventh year, and was interred uear the 
tomb of lus patron, Mecenas, whose death a 
short time preceded his own, an event that 
much affected him. On the ments of an 
author so well known, and so minutely can- 
vassed by classical critics as Horace, 1t 13 un- 
necessary to dwell in a work of this nature, 
His odes are models of that kind of composi- 
tuon in the Latan language , and his epistles 
and satires, wlule scarcely pretending to be 
poetry, abound in moral maxims vigorously 
expressed , in acute observations on bfe and 
manners, and in much easy and vivacious 
ulustration. His preceptive pieces on the art 
of wnitung, the neipal of winch 18 his 
“« Epistle to the Pisos,”’ or ‘* Art of Poetry, ’ 
display much good sense and taste, but ae 
desultory and immethodux al, a species of prace- 
ful negligence being one of the great charms 
of Horace. He 1s pecuharly the poet for apt 
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and elegant quotation , even the vanety of his 
bumour and unfixedness of his plulosophy 
tend to increase his attraction in this respect, 
by allowing him to occasionally morahze in the 
lofty manner of the stoics, and at other times 
to indulge in the hghter strain of the Epicu- 
rean school, to which his gems and practice 
were probably more naturally conformable. 
‘he editions of Horace are numerous beyond 
those of any other poet. Dr Douglas, an 
eminent physician in the reign of George II, 
collected no fewer than four hundred of them, 
to which may be added the more recent edi 
tions of Combe, Wakefield, Hunter, and Mits- 
cherlhichius.—Horatu Opera wn usum Delph. 
Crustus’ Lives of Rom. Poets. 

HORBERY (Marruew) an episcopal cler- 
gyman, who attracted notice by discussing the 
doctrme of the etermty of hell torments. He 
was born in 1707, at Haxay 1n Lincolnsiure, 
where his father was vicar of the parish. 
After some previous education in the country, 
he became a student at Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford, whence he was elected fellow of Mag 
dalen college. He took his bachelor’s degree 
in divinity in 1743, and in 1740 he obtained 
that of doctor. Dr Smallbroke, bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, made him his chap- 
lain, and bestowed on him a canonry in his 
cathedral, as well as other ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. He was subsequently presented by 
lus college to the rectory of Stanlake, which 
he held tall us death in 1773. He published 
in 1744a treatise on the ‘‘ Duration of Future 
Punishment,” 8vo, and a posthumous collec- 
as of his sermons appeared in 1774.—Gent. 

daz. 

HORNE (Anprrw) an Enghsh lawyer and 
juridical wiiter of the fourteenth century. He 
is said to have been a native of Glouccster, 
and held the office of chamberlain of the city 
of London mm the reign of Kdward J] He 1s as 
serted to have written a book, entitled ‘* Chro 
nicon Gloucestnz,’’ which 1s not now extant , 
and he was the compiler of a work 1n the 
town clerk’s office, called ‘‘ Liber Horne,” 
containing the charters, customs, ordinances 
and statutes, relating to the metropolis in th 
time of Henry IIJ and Udward I. But th 
chief work ascribed to Horne 1s ‘‘ The Mirrou 
of Tustices,” of which a translation, by Wilham 
Hughes, was pubhshed im 1642, and several 
tines reprinted. ‘his 1s a system of the com: 
mon law of England, most of wlich, accord 
ung to Sir E. Coke, was written before th 
conquest, but arranged and augmented b: 
Horne. It 1s, however, a curious and inte 
resting tract, whatever may have been 1 
orygin — Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography. 

HORNE (Georce)alearned and pious Eng 
lish prelate of the eighteenth century. He wa’ 
born at Otham, near Maidstone in Kent, No 
vember 1, 1730. To his father, who was 
rector of Otham, he was indebted for his earl: 
education , and he was afterwards at a gram 
mar-school at Maidstone, whence, at the ag’ 
of fifteen, he removed to University college 
Orford, where he had obtained a scholarshi; 
He applied himself closely to study, espectal 
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uf the Hebrew language, to which he added 
the perusal of the wntings of the Chnetiaa 
fathers. At this perod also he became a con- 
vert to the mysticism of Hutchinson, through 
iis acquaintance with the rev Wilham Jones, 
who was afterwards his chaplain. Adopting 
the strange notion that the philosophy of 
Newton was mconsistent with the Bible, and 
was designed to subvert its authority, he in 
1751 published anonymously, « Phe ‘Lheology 
and Philosophy in Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis 
sxplained, or a Bnef Attempt to demonstrate 
hat the Newtoman System 1s agreeable to the 
Notions of the wisest Ancients, and that 
Mathematical Pnnciples are the only sure 
mes,’ 8vo. his was an ironical attack on 
che doctrines of Newton, which he neither 
acknowledged nor defended against the ani- 
madversionsit provoked In 1752 he proceeded 
VLA. and the followmg year he pubhshed an- 
other tract against the Newtonian plulosophy, 
in support of the principle of Hutchinson, 
He now entered into holy orders, and soon ob 
‘aimed considerable reputation as a preacher. 
[In 1754 he wrote against Dr Shuckford 8 ac- 
count of the creation and fall of man and in 
756 he became involved in a controversy 
nth Dr Kennicott, the supposed author of 
- A Word to the Hutchinsomians.”’ In 1758 
1e was chosen a proctor to the university, and 
it the expiration of his office he was admitted 
io the degree of BD. In 1760 he produced a 
pamphlet, in which he censured the plan of 
Kennicott for a new edition of the Hebrew 
Bible , but the hterary host lties of these gen- 
tlemen terminated in a lasting friendship. In 
764 he took the degree of DD., and in 1768 
ae was clected to the presidency of Magdalen 
college. Shortly after obtaining this prefer- 
ment, he married the daughter of Philp Bur 
ton, esq. In 1771 Dr Horne was appointed 
chaplain in ordinary to the king, and the next 
year he displayed his zeal in defence of the 
thirty nine articles, by publishing his ‘ Con- 
siderations on the projected Reformation of 
the Church of England , 1n a Letter to Lord 
North,’’ 4to His principal and most popular 
work, the ‘‘ Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms,’’ made 1ts appearance in 1776, 1n two 
vols. 4to. It displays to advantage the erudi- 
tion and piety of the author, but a want of 
judgment 18 observable, wlich must detract 
from his acknowledged ment as a Scripture 
critic, in the opinion of readers not tinctured 
with his peculiar sentiments. In the same 
year in which he published lis commentary, 
he was chosen vice chancellor of the university 
of Oxford. In 1781 he was promoted, through 
the recommendation of his friend, lord Hawkes- 
bury (afterwards earl of Liverpool), to the 
deanery of Canterbury. In 1784 appeared 
his “ Letters on Infidehty,” 12mo directed 
chiefly against the writings of Hume, and im 
1787 he published ‘* A Letter to the rev Dr 
Priestley, by an Under-graduate,”’ 8vo, to 
which the doctor rephed in lis “ Defences of 
Unitariamem for the year 1787.” In 1790 
Dr Horne was advanced to the bishopric of 
Norwich, when he resigned the presidency of 
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Magdalen college. He held this digmty 
rather less than two years, dying January 17, 
1792, at Bath, whence he was removed for 
interment to the church of Eltham, in Kent. 
Besides the works noticed, he was the author 
of “ Considerations on the Life and Death of, 
John the Bapust,”’ 1769 “A Letter to Dr, 
Adam Smith, on the Life, Death, and Philo-| 
sophy of David Hume, esq, by one of the’ 
People called Chnatians,’”’ 1777, Svo , “ Dis-: 
courses on several Sutjects and Occasions,’’ | 
5 sola. 8vo, ‘* Observations on the Case of 
the Protestant Dissenteis, with Reference to. 
the Corporation and lest Acts,’ 1790, 8vo , 
aud ‘‘ A Charge intended to have been deh- | 
vered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Nor-, 
wich,” 1791, 4to. He also wrote some papers | 
ina miscellany, called the ‘‘ Olla Podnda,” 
published at Oxfordin 1787.—Atkin’s G. Biog. 
HORNECK (Antnony) a native of Bac- 
charac, aa the lower Palatinate, born 1641, 
who came over to this country in 1663, and 
entered himself of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
being admitted ad eundum to the degree of 
master of arts from the university of Wittem- 
bery. Two years afterwards he quitted Ox- 
ford, where he had already obtained the 
living of All Samts, and entered the family of 
Monk, duke of Albemarle, ae domestic chap- 
lain and tutor to his eldest son. His services 
in this double capacity were rewarded by his 
patron with a stall in Exeter cathedral, and 
the Rectory of Doulton, Devon. Having gra- 
duated as doctor in divimity at Cambndge in 
1681, he became some years afterwards one 
ofthe chaplains to king William and queen 
Mary, to whose favour he had been specially 
recommended by lord Orfoid, and in 1693 
‘was allowed to exchange Ins Exeter prebend 
for a more valuable one in Westmnoster abbey. 
The followmg year lis fnend, Dr. Ikidder, 
bishop of Bath and Wells, who afterwards 
wrote an account of his life, presented him to 
a stall in his cathedral, which he held together 
with his other preferment. Dr. Jlorneck 1s 
commemorated by his biographer as an able 
scholar, especially versed an the Hlebrew lan- 
yuaze, aud also as an active and conscientious 
divine, He published several sermons, which 
were much admired, as well as “ Lhe Happy 
Avcetir ,” ‘ Lhe Fire of the Altar,” ‘ ihe 
Great Law of Considerauon ;”’ “| The Cruci- 
hed Icsus ‘ Lhe Lxercise of Piayer ,’’ and 
other devotional tracts, besides an account of 
** The Confessions of Lieutenant Sturn and 
George Boroskhy, executed for the murder of 
Mr lhynne, of Longzleat,” 1681, and another 
ot Mr Slater, the 1ector of Putney’s abyuration 
of protestantiam under James I1. He died of 
the stune in January 1696, and 1s bumed m 
Wesmurster abbey —Aidder’s Life of Herneck. 
HORNER ({ raxcis) barnster-at-law, was 
born at Fdinburgh im whe year 1778. He 
was educated at the high school, aad tnished 
Ine studies at the university of his native city, 
where he formed an inumacy with lord Henry 
Petty, subseqoently marquis of Lansdown, 
under whose patronage, after studying the law, 
and becoming an advocate, he repaired to 
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London, and entered parliainent in the year 
1806. In 1810 he became chairman to the 
Bulhon Commattee, and was author of the lu- 
minous report on that mtricate subject, which 
formed the result of its labours. His close 
application to busmess, however, so much 
impaired lus naturally delicate constitution, 
that he was obliged to seek the chmate of 
{taly, and died, greatly lamented, at Pisa, 8th 
February, 1817. Mr Horner, whose literary 
talents were considerable, was one of the 
earhest and most able writers m the Evin- 
burgh Review.— Annual Bog. 

AORNIUS (Georce) an eminent writer of 
history, was born m the Palatinate, about the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. 
He studied at the college of Kreusen, and be- 
coming preceptor to a young Englishman, 
visited this country, and attaching himself to 
the presbyterian party, paid great attention to 
public affairs. He finally became professor of 
history in the uriversity of Leyden, an® died 
in 1650. Hs principal works are—‘! A Cor.- 
mentary on the present state of the Churches 
of England,” 16047, ‘* A Hhstory of the 
Transactions in Lngland, Scotland, and Ire- 
land in 1645-6,”’ 1048 , “‘ De Originibus Ame- 
neanis,” 1652, ‘* Histona Plnlosupme,” 
16.5, ‘‘ Histona Ecclesiastica ,”’ ‘* Orbis Po- 
iucus ,” ‘© Orbis Imperans ,” ‘ Geograplna 
Vetus et Nuva,’ ‘ Arca Noe,” a kstory of 
monarchies, and an edition of Sulpicius Se- 
verus, He had a waim controversy witk 
Isaac Vossius respecting the age of the world, 
— Morerr. 

HORNSBY (Tuomas) an eminent mathe- 
matician and astronomer, born 1734, and died 
Apri 11, 1810. He was Savilian professor of 
astionomy, professor cf natural philosophy, 
and lecturer on experimental plulosophy at 
Oxford, as well as keeper of the Radcliffe 
library. Wie had taken the degrees of MA, 
and DD. and was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, im whose Lransactions he pubhshed 
the following papers —‘‘ On the Parallax of 
the Sun,’ 1763, ‘* Obsersatvons on the Solar 
Lehpse, Apil 1, 1764, at Oxford ,” “ Ac- 
count of the Improvements to be made by 
Observations of the Jransit of Venus, in 
1769,” ‘ Observations on the Transit of 
Venus, and kchipse of the Sun, June 3, 
1769,” « Phe Quantuty of the Sun’s Parallax, 
as deduced from Observations of the Transit 
of Venus, on June 5, 1769,” ‘‘ Inquiry into 
the Quantity and Direction of the proper Mo- 
tion of Arcturus , with some Remarks on the 
Paminution of the Obhquity of the Echiptic.”’ 
But Dr Hornsby chiefly distinguished himself 
in the literary world as the editor of the astro- 
nomical observations made by Dr Bradley, at 
Greenwich, which, after a long delay, arising 
from vanous causes, were published in two 
volumes, folio, 1798. Dr Hornsby entutled 
himself to the lasting gratitude of the scien- 
tific members of the university, by his suc- 
ceseful labours in completing the astronomical 
arrangements at the servatory, as well as by 
lus zealous attention to the duties of hus station. 
—Gent. Mag. Watt's Bibl, Brit, 
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BORREBOW (Perer) an eminent astro- 


gomer and professor at Copenhagen, was born 
at Laegsted, in Jutland, in 1679. He studied 
eat Aalburg under very unfavourable circum- 
stances, bewwg obliged, during that time, to 
gubmit to various kinds of labour. In 1714 
he was appointed professo1 of mathematics at 
Copenhagen, and in 1723 was elected a mem- 
ber ofthe Danish Academy of Sciences. He 
dued in 1764. Tle was the author of many 
works connected with his favourite pursuits, 
among which were, ‘‘ Copernicus | riumpbans 
sive de Parallax: Orbis Annu ,’’ in which he 
warmly advocates the system of Copernicus , 
the ‘* Elements of Astronomy ,” and ‘ The 
Elements of Mathematics ,” but he 1s best 
known in England by hus “‘ Natural Estory of 
Iceland,” foho, 1758. His mathematical 
works were published in four vols. 4to, Co- 
penhagen, 1735.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
HORRON (Jrnemran)acelebrated English 
astronomer of the seventeenthcentury. He was 
born at loxteth, near Liverpool, about 1619, 
and received his education at Emanuel college, 
Cambridge. Abuut 1633 he began to study 
astronomy, but living then at Toxteth, witha 
siender income, Ins progress was but slow , 
aad he made httle proficiency in the science 
tall about three years after, when he formed 
an acquaintance with Mr William Crabtree, 
of Broughton, near Manchester, who was en 
gaged in a correspondence with Samuel foster, 
then professor of geometry at Gresham college, 
London. Animated by the assistance of these 
gentlemen, Horrox pursued Ins studies with 
assiduity and success Ile appears to have 
resided at the villaje of Hool, near Liverpool, 
where he accurately observed the transit of 
Venus over the sans disk, November 24th, 
1639. Science would probably have been 
greatly indebted to him, but he was unfortu- 
nately cut off by death January 3, 10101, 
only a few days aftc: he had finished his trea- 
tise, entithd ‘* Venus in Sole visa,’ which 
shows him to have been more intimately ac- 
quainted with the extcnt of the solar system 
than his learned editor Hevelius. Other pro 
ductions of his pen, Icft in an imperfect state, 
were collected and published by Dr Wallis, in 
1673, under the title of «* Opera Posthuma.’ 
Horrox seems to have been the first who evcr 
predicted or observed the passage of Venus 
over the sun’s disk, from which he deduced 
inany useful observations, though not aware 
of the full advantages tote demved fiom an 
examination of that important phenomenon. 
His theory of lunar motions afforded assistance 
to Newton, who always spoke of Horrox as a 
mathematical genius of the highest order.— 
Martin's Big. Philos. Arkin’s Gan Bug. 
HORSLEY (Jonny) an Enghsh clergyman, 
eminent as an investigator of the Roman an- 
Uquites of Britain. He was a natne of 
Worthumberland, and was educated at a gram- 
mar school at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
afterwards at one of the Scottish universities, 
where he obtained the degree of MA. He 
then settled at Morpeth, m his native county, 
a8 minister to a dissenting congregation, and 
Broo. Dicr.—Vor. II. 
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he appears to have died there December 12th, 
1751, at the age of forty-six. He was distin~ 
guished for a profound acquaintance with the 
antiquities of his country, and seme of his 
letters on archxological topics are extant, ad- 
dressed to Roger Gale, esq. ILhat gentleman 
was a contributor to Horsley’s great work, 
‘“ Bntannia Romana,” the publication of 
which was posthumous, 1702, folio. It con- 
tains a sketch of the Roman history of Uritain 
lists of military forces, a description of the 
Ruman walls, accounts of imscnptions anu 
sculptures, with the gcography and topograpny 
of Baca from Ptolemy, Antonie, &c. 
Ihough from its nature, and the pernod at 
which 1t was compiled, this work 1s both 
defectave and inaccurate, 1t 18 still valuable, 
and 1s entitled to commendation as the earhest 
systematic production of the kind. Mr Horsley 
was acquainted with mathematical science 
and he gave lectures on natural philosophy, at 
Newcastle and at Morpeth.—Nichols’s Lit 
Anec. Atrkin’s G. Bog. 

HORSLEY (Samurt) a learned dignitary 
of the church of England, probably of the same 
family with the preceding, as his grandfather 
was a dissenter. Hus father, who was a cler- 
gyman, held the curacy of St Martin’s in the 
Fields, London, m which parish the son was 
born in October, 1733. Ile was educated at 
Westminster school, and Irimty hall, Cam-~ 
bridye, where he took the degree of I LB. ar 
178 Ihe same year, hasing been ordaine 1, 
he became curate to Jus father, then rector of 
Newington Butts, which benchce he resigned 
to his son in 1759, who retained it till his 
promotion to the see of Rochester. In 1767 
he was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society , 
an* the same year he pubhshed an elaborate 
treatise, entitled, ‘¢ [he Power of God deduced 
from thc computable instantaneous production 
of it in the Solar System,” 8vo. In 1708 he 
went to Chnstchurch, Oxford, as private 
tutor to lord Guernsey, eldest son of the earl 
of Aylesford , and at that university he took 
the degree of LLD. In 1770 was printed at 
the Clarendon press his earliest mathematical 
publication, “ Apollonu Pergai Inclinationum 
Iabri uu.’ In November 177 he was elected 
secretary to the Royal Society; and not lons 
after the earl of Aylesford presented him to 
the rectory of Aldbury, in Surrey, which he 
held by dispensation, together with that of 
Newington. In 1774he published ‘* Remarks 
on the Observations made 1n the last Voyayc 
towards the North Pole, for discovering the 
Acceleration of the Pendulum, ain. latitude 
79 deg 50 min. ina Letter to the hon C. J. 
Plipps,” 4to In December, the same ye tr, 
he marred the daughter of the rev John 
Botham, Ins predecessor at Aldbury Jn 1770 
he published proposals for a new ediuon of 
the works of sir Isaac Newton, which wis 
gradually completed in five volumes, quarto. 
His great dihgence und proficiency in various 
sciences now procured lum the patronage of 
tishop Towth, who made lim his chaplain, 
and collated him to a prebend 1m St Pauls 
cathedral, In 1779 he resigned Aldbury, aud 
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the next year obtained the hving of Thorley. | 


He was appointed archdeacon of St Albans in 
1781, and early in 1782 vicar of South Weald 
in Essex, on which he resigned both Ihorley 
and Newington. He engaged warmly in the 
contest carried on in 1783 and 1784 wath mr 
Joseph Banks, respecting his conduct as pre- 
sident of the Royal Souety, and dehvered 
several very eloquent speeches on the occa- 
siou, prnted with others in ‘‘ An Authenuc 
Narratave of the Dissentions of the Royal So- 
ciety,’ 1784. Dr cuales withdrew from the 
gociety, zn consequence of a certain high ap- 
pointment taking place, of which he did not 
approve. His concluding words on retiring 
were, ‘‘ I quit that temple where philosophy 
once presided, and where Newton was her 
offiuiating minister.”’ About the same period 
he commenced a hterary controversy with the 
great champion of unitarianism, Dr Pnestley. 
His labours in the cause of orthodoxy on this 
occasion procured him the friendly patronage 
of the lord chancellor Thurlow, who charac- 
teristically remarked, that ‘‘ those who de 
fended the church ought to be supported by 
the church ,”’ and accordingly presented him 
to a prebendal stall an the cathedral of Glou- 
ceater, and in 1788 he was, through the same 
interest, made bishop of St David’s. In his 
episcopal character he supported the reputation 
for learning and ability which he had preva 
ously acquired. His first charge to his clergy, 
delivered in 1790, attracted great approbation , 
as did also his speech in the house of lords, 
on the catholic bill, May 31st, 1791. On 
these, as well as on other occasions, he showed 
himself the strenuous advocate for the existing 
state of things in religion and politics and 
the merit of his conduct will accordingly be 
differently appreciated with reference to the 
various opinions of different persons, but none 
can deny the ability with which he advocated 
the cause he had adopted. lis zeal did not 
go unrewarded. He was promoted to the see 
of Rochester 1a 1793, and made dean of 
Westminster , and in 1802 he was translated 
to St Asaph. He died at Brighton, October 
4th, 1806, and was interred at Newington 
Butts. Bishop Horsley at one period became 
quite an alarmist, and some incautious and 
perhaps intemperate speeches which he uttered 
in the house of peers during the discussion of 
Jord Grenville’s tal , &c. exposed him toa good 
deal of censure , but he may at least claim the 
praise of consistency of conduct as an enemy 
of innovation; and he was probably honest 
and sincere, 1f not wholly disinterested 1m his 
denunciations against religious and political 
heresy, and heretics. Bemdes the works 
noticed, he was the author of ‘* Critical Dis- 
quisigons on the 18th Chapter of Isaiah,” 
4to, ‘Hosea, a new translation, with notes,’ 
4to, a ‘* Translation of the Psalms,’’ 2 vols; 
** Biblical Criticisma,’’ 4 vols. 8vo, Sermons , 
Charges , Elementary Treatises on the Mathe- 
matics, on the Prosodies of the Greek and 
Latin Languages , and Papers in the Philo- 
hical Transactions.—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 
ORSTIUS (James) a physician of emi- 
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nence in the sixteenth century. He was @ 
native of Torgau, and studied at the university 
of Frankfort on the Oder, where he took the 
degree of MD. 1n 1552. After having prac- 
tised his profession in Silesia and Moravia, he 
was 1n 1580 made physician in ordinary to the 
archduke of Austria, and four years after he 
obtained tLe professorship of medicine in the 
university of Helmstadt. On this occasion he 
dehvered an inaugural oration ‘‘ De Remoris 
discentuum Mediuinam et earum Remedus,”’ 
printed with his ‘‘ Epistole Philosophice et 
Medicinales,” Lips. 1596, 8vo. He died 
about 1600. Horstius was the author of a 
tract, ‘‘ De Aureo Dente maxillam Pueri 
Silesu, et de Natura, Differentus, et Causis 
eorum qui Dormientes ambulant,” Lips. 1596, 
12mo. The Silesian boy with the golden 
tooth, noticed 1n this work, was an impostor, 
whom Horstms, unfortunately for his reputa- 
tion, took for a prodigy, whose appearance 
portended the overthrow of the Turkis} em- 
pire.—Horstrivs (Grorce) nephew of the 
foregoing, became so celebrated a physician 
that he was styled the ALsculapius of Germany. 
He was born a YForgau in 1978, and studied 
at Wittembery and Basil, at which last place 
he was adnutted MD in 1606. After being 
professor of medicine at different universities, 
he became first physician to the city of Vim in 
1622, and resided there during the rest of his 
hfe, dying of the gout im August 1630. He 
published treatises ‘‘ De tuenda Sanitate,” 
1648, 12mo, * De tuenda Sanitate Studio- 
sorum et Literatorum,”’ ‘‘De Causis similitu- 
dims et dissimulitudinis in Foetu, respectu 
Parentum,”’ 1619, 4to. , ‘‘Dissertauo de Na- 
tura Amons, Addius Resolutionibus de Cura 
Furores Amatone de Phittris atque de Pulsu 
Amantium,’’ 1011, 4to. His works were 
printed in 3 vols foho, Nuremberg, 1660.-—— 
Morer: Hutchinson's Brg. Med. 

HORTE (Jostan) an ingenious and liberal 
divine, who was a native of Marshfield, in 
Gloucestershire. He received his education 
at |ewkesbury, 1n the same county, at a dis- 
senting academy, kept by Mr Samuel Jones, 
where Butler, afterwards bishop of Durham, 
was at the same time a student. After having 
completed his studies, Horte became pastor to 
a congregation of dissenters at Newbury, an 
Berkshire , which situation he left, and took 
orders in the church of England. Obtamuing 
the patronage of one of the viceroys, he went 
to Ireland, where he was made bishop of 
Kilmore, and subsequently archbishop of 
Tuam, which see he held till his death, 
which happened in December, 1751. His 
published works consist of a volume of sermons, 
and a Pastoral Charge to his Clergy.—Chal- 
mers's Gen. Brog. Dict. 

HORTENSIUS (Lamserr) the assumed 
name of a learned native of Montfort, near 
Utrecht, who in his various writings 1n history, 
poetry, and philology, took this designation, 
by which alone he has come down to postenty, 
in commemoration of lis descent from a Dutuh 
gardener. Although his real name xs unknown, 
it 1s ascertained that he was born about the 
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commencement 01 the sixteenth century, and 
received a liberal education at Louvan. He 
afterwards presided for a number of years over 
the grammar-school of Naarden, and was the 
author of a history of the war im Germany, 
ander the emperor Charles V, written in the 
Latan language, in seven books , a Commen- 
tary on the first six books of Virgil’s Auneid , 
another on Four of the Comedies of Aristo- 

hanes , and a third on Lucan’s ‘‘ Pharsalia.’’ 
He also published two accounts, ‘‘ De seces- 
sionibus Ultrajectinis ,” and ‘‘ De tumultu 
Anibaptistarum ,’’ besides some satirical and 
other poems. His death took place at Naarden 
an 1577. 

HORTENSIUS (Quintus) a _ celebrated 
Roman orator, who flourished in the time of 
Manus and Sylla, and survived to see his re- 
putation echpsed by the growing eloquence of 
his great mval, Cicero. He was of senatonal 
dignity, and having pleaded his first cause 
with great success, about the year 92 before 
the chnstian zra, when only in his nmeteenth 
year, passed successively through the offices 
of military tnbune a. vu. c. 664 and pretor 
681, till he finally attained the consulship in 
685. Huis works are unfortunately lost to pos- 
terity , but Cicero has spoken ably and afiect- 
megly upon his death, which took place in 
the same year m which Casar, by causing 
himself to be proclaimed dictator, put an end 
to the Roman republic, and about half a 
century BC. Ihe intimacy of Hortensius 
with Cato was shown by the singular circum- 
stance of his obtaining from the latter his wife 
Marcia, for the purpose of brmging hima family, 
which end was answered, and she lived after 
wards with Cato until lis death.—S C Hor- 
TENSIA, daughter of this orator, unheited her 
father a eloquence, which she exercised in 
pleading the cause of the Roman ladies before 
the tnumvirs, Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, 
who had issued an edict, compelling them to 
declare their property preparatory to a leavy 
taxation. Quuintilian speaks of this harangue 
with applause.—Cuiceronis Brutus. Bayle. 

HOSPINIAN (Ropo.tpH) an eminent Swiss 
divine, born at Altdorf, n the canton of Zurich, 
in 1947. Having received a liberal education 
at Zurich, Marpurg, and Heidelberg, he entered 
the church in 1568, and three years afterwards 
obtained the freedom of the city of Zunich, 
and the superintendance of the abbey school 
there. Whule in this situation he devoted his 
leisure hours to the compilation of a voluminous 
and elaborate work, which he printed occasion- 
ally im different portions, under the title of a 
«* History of the Errors of Popery,”’ but did not 
live to complete 1t. This and another treatise, 
written againat the Jesuits, and entitled ‘‘ His- 
toria Jesuitica,’”’ procured him, in 1588, the 
archdeaconry of the Carole church. At the 
expiration of six years he was farther preferred 
to be paetor of the abbey church, where he 
continued to officiate till within three years of 
lus death, although a cataract deprived him of 
sight for more than a twelvemonth durmg the 
anterval. In 1613 the operation of couching 
restered his vision, but in 1623, being then 
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seventy-six years of age, his faculties failed 
bim, and though he survived till 1696, has 
last three eats were passed in a state of 
childish ambecility. He was twice marned 
and had fourteen children by huis first wife, who 
died 1n 1612. An edition of his works was 
printed at Geneva, in seven volumes, folio, in 
1681 , among them, besides those already 
enumerated, are a treatise on the Euchanst, 
and another called ‘‘ Concordia Daiscors,’ 
both which gave great offence to the Lu- 
therans, who replied to them with much 
asperity. Also others, ‘‘ De Temphs ,’ 
‘* Festa Chnstianorum ,’”’ ‘* De Monachas ,’ 
and «‘ De Festus Judezorum et Ethnicorum.”’— 
Baylea 

HOSPITAL (Micnarz per v’) an eminent 
chancellor of France, was born in 1505 at 
Aigneperse, in Auvergne. His father, who 
was physician and chief manager of the affairs 
of the constable de Bourbon, sent lim to study 
jurisprudence in the most celebrated univer- 
sities Of France and Italy, where he also dis- 
uunguished himself by his acquirements in 
polite hterature. He quickly rose 1n his pro- 
fession, and after obtaining the office of coun- 
sellor of parlament, was sent ambassador by 
Henry II to the counal of Trent. In 1554 
he was made supemntendant of the royal 
finances, in which post, by his ability, eco- 
nomy, and integrity, he restored the exhausted 
treasury, and put an end to the dishonest 
practices and the unjust emoluments of a horde 
of rapacious court favourites, whose enmity he 
encountered with inflexible steadiness. On 
the death of Henry II he was introduced by 
the Guises into the council of state, which 
post he gave up to accompany Margaret de 
Valois, dutchess of Savoy, as her chancellor. 
Phe confusion which followed m France soon 
made it necessaiy to recal a minister of so 
much talent, and he was advanced to the post of 
chancellor. Although patronised by the house 
of Guise, and obliged to acquiesce 1n many things 
which he disapproved, to prevent a great deal 
that he disapproved more, he never ceased to 
advocate toleration, and was the principal author 
of the edict of 1262, which allowed fieedom of 
worship to protestants. By this conduct he 
rendered humself exceedingly odious to the 
court of Rome, which sought in vain to re- 
move him, until the court came to the san- 
guinary resolution of exterminating the re- 
formed religion by violence. Finding himeelf 
regarded with suspicion and dislike, he an- 
ticipated his dismission by a voluntary retreat 
to his country-house, where, a few days 
after, the seals were demanded from him, 
which he resigned without regret , observing 
that the affairs of the world were becoming too 
corrupt for him to take a partinthem. In 
lettered ease, the conversation of a few fnends, 


_and in the composition of Latin pootry, in 
ime- 


which he took much pleasure, he enjoye 

self with great satisfaction, until the atrocious 

day of St Bartholomew, m 1572. Upon this 

event, his fnends fearmg that he might be 

made one of its vicums, urged him to take 

measures for lus safety, but he not only dis 
+2 
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dained to aeek concealment, but when a party 
of horsemen (although without authority) ad 
vanced towards his house, he refused to close 
his gates. He was preserved only by the 
arrival of a second party, with express oiders 
from Charles IX to sparc him. On this oc 
casion he was told that the persons who made 
the hst of proscmption par oned ham, when 
he coolly observed ‘1 did not know that I 
had done any thing to deserve either death or 
pardon.” This excellent magistrate and truly 
gieat man survived that execrabie event a few 
months only, dying on the 13th March, 1573, 
at the age of eixty-eight. Distinguished by 
that firmness of mind, without which the 
greatest talents are often useless, no one was 
@ more determmed enemy to injustice , and the 
reform in legislation produced by him 1s re- 
garded by the president Henault, and other 
enlightened writers, as at once highly honour 
able to his integrity and capaci‘y, and of the 
greatest benefit to France. It was comprised 
in various ordinances, particularly that of 
Moulins, in 1966. His other works are, 
‘* Latm Poems,’’ of a grave and masculine 
character , easy, energetic, but diffuse, the 
best edition of which 18 that of Amsterdam 
1732 , ‘* Harangues before the States of Or 
leans,” in which he appears to have less ad 
vantage as an orator than a poet, ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ 
containing treaties, state papers, &c , ‘‘ A 
Discourse 1n favour of Peace,” and his “‘ Ies- 
tament.” The eulogy of L’ Hospital was made 
a prize subject by the French Academy in 
1777, and a statue was erected to him by 
Louis XVI. An able essay on lis life was 
published by M. Bernarde, 1n 1807, from which 
work and other matenals Mr Charles Butler 
some tame after published anotLer essay, prin 
ecipally with a view of exhibiting him as a 
catholic friend to toleration.— Morerr. C But- 
ler’s Lefe of L’ Hospital. Sasa Onom. Bayle. 
HOSPIIAL or HOPIIAL (CWittram 
Francis ANTHONY EE L’) marquis de St 
Mesme, a celebrated French mathematician of 
the seventeenth century. He was born in 
1661, his father being a lieutenant general in 
the army, and master of tle horse to the duke 
of Orleans. After being educated at home 
under a private tutor, he entered into the 
army, but was obliged to quit the service on 
account of the imperfection of his sight He 
then devoted himself exclusively to the study 
of mathematics, and beimg particularly de- 
lighted with the perusal of father Male 
branche’s Recherche de la Verte, he sought 
his acquaitance, and fullowed his advice on 
all occasions. At the age of tlurty-two he 
distinguished himself by solving problems pro- 
said to the lovers of mathematics Ly James 
ernowlh , and in 1693 he was admitted an 
honorary member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Pans. From that period he published in 
the French and foreign journals solutions of 
difficult questions and other matheraatical 
communications. Such was his reputation 
that M. [luygens, profound as was his acquaint- 
ance with science, did not disdain to apply to 
him for information relative to the nature of 
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the differential calculus. This led to the 
pubhcation of hia treatise, entitled * L’ Analyse 
des Infinumens Petits,’’ 1696, the first French 
work on the subject, of which a new edition 
was published by I efevre, Pans, 1781, 4to. 
The marquis de I’Hospital continued his re 

searches with ardour till his death, which 
took place in 1704. Besides the works men- 
troned, he was the author of ‘‘ Les Sections 
Comques, les Lieux Geometnques, la Con- 
struction des Fquations ,” and ‘‘ Une Theoric 
des Courbes Mechaniques,’”’ 4to. He was im 
private hfe a man of integnity, of an open and 
candid disposition, and of agreeable and 
polished manners, suited to his station 1n 
society —Fontenelle Eloges des Academ. Mar- 
ten’s Buog. Philos. Atkin'’s G. Buog. 

HOSLE (Pau) was born May 19, 1652, 
at Pont de Vesle, he joined the jesuits in 
1669, and acquired great skill 1n mathematics , 
he accompanied the mareschals d’Estrées and 
de lourville auring twelve years in all then 
naval expeditions, and gained their esteem. 
He was appointed king’s professor of mathe- 
matics at loulon, and died t} ere February 23, 
1700 leaving ‘‘ Recueil des Traités de Mathe- 
matiques les plus necessaires a un Officier,’ 
3 vols 12mo, “ L’Art des Armées Navales, 
ou tiaite des Evolutions Navales,’”’ Lyons, 
16097, and more completely in 1727, folio. 
This work 18 equilly histoncal and scientific , 
it contains an account of the most considerable 
naval events of the hfty preceding years He 
presented it to Lous X1V, who received it 
graciously, and rewarded the author with 100 
pistoles and a pension of 600 Jivres. A trea 
tuse on the construction of ships, which he 
wrote in consequence of a conversation with 
mareschal de Iourville 13 printed at the end 
of the preceding. In 1702 heutenant O’Bryen 
published m 4to, ‘ Naval Fvolutions, or a 
System of Sea Disciphne,” extracted from 
father L’Hoste’s ‘* Art des Armees Navales.” 
—Moreri. Nour. Dict. Hist. 

HOSITE or L)HOSTE (Jonny) a learned 
Trench mathematician of tne sixteenth cen- 
tury. For some time he was } rofessor of civil 
and canon law in the university of Pont-a- 
Mousson. He then succeeded to the chair of 
mathematics in the same place, whence he 
was removed to Nancy by Henry, duke of 
Lorraine, who appointed him his superntend- 
ant of fortifications and counsellor of war. In 
this capacity he fortified Nancy, and otherwise 
distinguished himself by mathematical trea- 
tises, Which, however subsequently superseded, 
entitle him to respectful notice. He died in 
1631. His principal works are, ‘“ Le Som- 
maire et l’Usage de la Sphere Artificielle,”’ 
4to, ‘* La Pratique de Geometnie,” 4to, 
‘* Description et Usage des principaux Instru- 
mens de Geometne,”’ ‘* Du Cadran et 
Quarré ,” ‘* Rayon Astronomique ,” ‘* Baton 
de Jacob,” ‘ Interpretation de grand Art 
de Raymond Lulle, &.”—Morerr. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

HOTMAN (Francis) an eminent professor 
of yursprudence, born at Pans im 1524. Has 
progresa in the atudy of the civil law was so 
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rapid, that when oaly eighteen years of age | an acquaintance with the famous orientaNet 
he was admitted to a doctor’s degree in that Job Ludolph. In 1661 he returned to Zunch, 


faculty at Orleans. Returning to the metro- 
pohs, of which he was a native, he svon after 
dwunguished himself by his lectures on the 
Roman code, as well as by Ins proficiency in 
the belles lettres , but having embraced the 
tenets of the 1eformed religion, the umbrage 
which he gave by this step to the rest of lis 
family induced lim to withdraw from ther 
society and to sett.e in Switzerland, where, 
after remaining a short tame at Geneva, he ac- 
cepted the professor’s chair in belles lettres at 
3ern. Hence he removed to Strasburg, on 
obtainmg the professorship of civil law in that 
university, and lectured with so much reputa- 
tion that large offers were made lum by several 
German, as well as other ¢ ourts, to settle in their 
respectuve dominions. Of these he at length 
accepted the p:opusal3 of Margaret of France, 
and took up his abode at Bourges, but the 
massacre of the Huguenots 1n 1972, from which 
he very narrowly escaped, caused him to leave 
trance with precipitation, nor could he ever 
be prevailed onto return. On this occasion 
he fled back to Geneva, and thence retired to 
Basil, where he passed the remainder of his 
days. ‘The last six years of Ins life, which 
were rendered painful by a confirmed dropsy, 
were spent by him in revising bis works on 
jurisprudence, government, and antiquities , a 
treatise ‘‘ De Consolatione,’”? &c. all which 
appeared in three folio volumes in 1599, Of 
tLese his ‘‘ Franco-Gallia’’ has becn translated 
into English by Lord Molesworth. Hotman, 
like many of his contemporaries, 18 said to 
have been a firm believer in alchemy, and to 
have wasted much tame and treasure in pursuit 
of theopus magnum. His death took place in 
1510 —Moreri. Saxw Onom. 

HOTSrINGER (Joun Henry) a learned 
Swiss disiveand Oriental scholar of the seven- 
teenth century. Ile was born at Zurich, in 
1620, and displaying when young an ext a- 
ordimary propensity foi the study of languages, 
some fnends at Zurich afforded him the means 
of completing his education in forcign univer- 
Sities He went to Geneva, Gottingen, and 


when he was appomted president of the com- 
mittee for the revision of the German transla- 
tion of the Bible. He was sent to Holland in 
1664 on some political mission , and an 1667, 
while prepanng for a temporary removal to 
Leyden, where he was offered the professor- 
ship of divinity, he was accidentally drowned 
by the oversetting of a boat, in the neighbour- 
hood of Zurich. Among his numerous works 
are, an Onental History, from the Eastern wn- 
ters, an Onental Library, or Catalogue of 
Books and Authors; an Heptaglott Lexicon ; 
Exercitations agaist Morin, who preferred the 
Samaritan Pentateuch to the Hebrew Text; 
and 1 hesaurus Pkilologicus, or a Key to Serip- 
ture, tllustrating it from the Onental languages 
and hiterature.—Bayle. <Arkin’s G. Bug. 
HOLTINGER (Joun James) son of the 
subject of the last artacle, and alsu distinguished 
asa divine and theological writer. He was 
born at Zurich in 1652, and received his edu-~ 
cation in that city and at Basil, whence, in 
1675, he went to Geneva. ‘Lhe following year 
he was ordained tu the ministry at Zurich, 
and in 1698, on the death of Heidegger, he 
obtained the professorship of theology, which 
he held duriug the remainder of his life. He 
wrote ‘* Theological Dissertations,’’ and a vast 
multitude of other treatises on divinity, biblical 
criticism and controversy, both in the German 
and Latm Janguages. Huis death took place at 
Zuich m 1735,—Morerr. Arkin’s G. Brog. 
HOTZE (——) an Austnan general, who 
was a native of the canton of Zunch in Swit- 
gerland. In 1792 he served inthe army as 
colonel of a regiment of cwirassiers, and in 
February 1793 he was promoted to the rank 
cf major-general, when hc was employed under 
Wurmser. He contributed to the taking of 
the lines of Weissembourg on the 13th of Oc- 
tober, but failed a few days after .n an attack 
ou the heights of Saverne, and was unfortunate 
on other occasions in that, and the following 
campaign, though he had the reputation of 
being a brave and skilful officer. Ile con- 
tinued to serve in 1794, 1795, and 1796, in 


Leyden, where he applicd himself with such | the army of the Rhine, andin March 1795 


dil, ence and success to the study of the orien- | he was made a heutenant field-marshal. 


In 


tal languazes as to become one of the first | August 1796 he assisted in gaming the battle 


scholars of his time. After visiting Cngland, 
he returned to Zunch in 1642, and was imme- 
diately appointed professor of ecclesiastical 





of Neumarck, and a few days afterwards he 
part.cularly distunguished himself in the field 
of Wurtebourg, where he displayed great 


hustory , and in the following year piofessor of , talents and activity. In May 1797 the emperor 
catechetical divinity and of the oriental lan-' rewarded his services with the grand cross of 


guages. 


In 1653 he was made professor of the order of Mana ‘Theresa. 


Iie had the 


rhetorx, and admitted mto the college of command of the left wing of the aimy of the 


canons, 


His great reputation occasioned lis archduke Charles 10 1799, and was entrusted 


being invited by the elector palatane to IJeidel-' wath the operation of effecting the pissaze of 


burg, to aid in the restoration of that umive rsity. 
He went tinther in 1695, after having taken 
the degree of DD. at Basil. He was appomted 
 ebeshsarse of divinity, and priacipal of the col- 
ege of Wisdom, and raised to the dignity of 
ecclesiastical counsello1. ‘The next ycar he 
was created rector of the university, and in 
1698 he accompamed the prince palatine to 


the electoral diet of Frankfort, where he formed , Linth. 


| 


the Rhine, above the lake of Cunstance, and 
penetrating into Switzerland. He succeeded 
only after several bloody combats, in which he 
lost a great part of his troops, but his opera- 
thons contributed powerfully te the future suc- 
cess of the archduke. Ife was hilled near 
‘haltenbrunn, in an attack made by the French, 
September 25, on his position belund the 
Ihe defea. of the Rusaans under 
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Corsakoff at Zurich, which took place at the 
ame tume, occasioned the recal of the Russian 
rmy from the south of Europe.— Dict. des H. 
{, du 18me. 8. 

HOUARD (Davin) a French advocate and 


inidical wnter, who was a native of Dieppe, 


nd died at Abbeville in 1803. He was a 
rember of the academy of Sciences and Belles- 
‘ttres at Panis, and afterwards an associate 
f the National Institute, and was distangvished 
or his acquaintance with legal archeology. 
tis works are, ‘“‘ Anciennes Loix des Fran- 
ois conservés dans les coutumes Anglaises,”’ 
touen, 1766, 2 vols, 4to, and ‘ [raité sur 
23 Coutumes Anglo-Normandes,”’ 4 vols, 4to. 
~Nouv. Dict. Hest. Bug. Univ. 
HOUBIGANT (Cuarres Francors) a 
isunguished French priest of the congre- 
auion of the oratury, born in 1686 at 
‘ans. An incurable deafness made study lus 
oly resource for amusement, and his progress 
1 hterature was 30 consequence so great as to 
rocure nm the expressed approbation of his 
ontiff, Benedict XIV. The fruits of lis 
sarned labours are, translations of the Hebrew 
’salter, and of all the Looks contamed 1n the 
)id"] estament, mto Latin,the former printed in 
746, 1n 12mo, the latter in seven 8vo volumes. 
no 1793 he publisLed also at Paris a complete 
dition of the Hebrew Bible, with notes, and a 
‘atin translation, in four folio volumes. Hs 
ther works are ‘‘ Racines Hebraiques,”’ 8vo , 
Examen du Psautier des Capuchins,” 12mo 
ad translations of Leshe’s treatise against 
Yeism, and Sl erlock’s Sermons. He reached 
ae advanced age of ninety-seven, dying in the 
ear 1783 —Nouv Dict. Hist. Sara Onom. 
IIOUBRAKEN (Jacoz) an emiment en- 
raver, the son of Arnold Houbraken, a Dutch 
rtust, who visited England to make engravings 
rom the works of Vandyke, to add to a col- 
»ction which he published of the productions 
fthe Dutch and Flemish painters, in 3 vols, 
tio. He died im Holiand in 1719. Jacob, 
rho was a native of Amsterdam, spent much 
f hus life in England, where he was greatly 
istinguished as an engraver of portraits. His 
rincipal work 18 a senes of ‘‘ Heads of Illus- 
1ous Persons of Great Britain,’’ engraved in 
onyunction with Vertue, and pubhshed with 
ccounts of their lives, written by Dr Birch, 
752, 2 vols, folio, republished 1n 1813. Hou- 
raken engraved many other portraits, and 
some historical subjects. He died at Am 
sterdam in 1780, aged eighty-two.— Strutt. 


Bryan. 

HOUCHARD (Joun Nicnoras) a French 
repubhcan general. He was at first a private 
mm a regiment of cavalry, then a heutenant in 
the dragoons of Bourbon, and rapidly obtaining 
promotion at the commencement of the poli- 
tacal disturbances, he wasn 1792 made colonel 
of a regiment of chasseurs. Employed in that 
capacity in the army of Custines, he displayed 
great intrepidity before Spire, near Giessen, 
where he defeated a body of Hessians , and on 
several occasions against the Prussians. In 
che ing of May 1793, he was appointed 
to succeed Custines in the command of the 
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army of the Rhine, but he very apeedily quit- 
ted it for the army of the Moselle, whence im 
August he removed to that of the North, where 
he again superseded Custanes, who was ac- 
cused oftreason. In ths station he displayed 
boldness and actavity rather than great military 
talents. He was however very successful, 
having overthrown the allies before Dunkirk 
on the 6th and 7th of September, and beat the 
Enghsh again the following day at Hond- 
scooten, making himself master of Furnes, 
Menin, and many other positions. All his 
success could not save him from destruction. 
Being denounced by his colleague, general 
Hoche, he was arrested at Lille, the 24th of 
September, removed to Paris, and condemned 
to death as a conspirator against the republic. 
He suffered by the guillotine, November 15, 
1793 —Dict. des H. M. du 18me. S. 

HOUGH (Joun) a spinted prelate of the 
church of England, celebrated fur his prudent 
but courageous resistance to the arbitrary man- 
date of James II, for the illegal appointment of 
a president of Magdalen college, Oxford. He 
was the son of John Hough, a citizen of Lon- 
don, descended from the Houghs of CLeshure, 
and was born in Middlesex in 1650. He re- 
ceived his education at the free school of Bur- 
mingham, whence he was removed to Mag- 
dalen college, Oxford, of which he became 
a fellow in 1675. In 1676 he entered into 
orders, and in 1681 was appointed domestic 
chaplain to the duke of Ormond, then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, in whose suite he passed 
over to Dublin. The next year he returned 
with the same nobleman to England, and in 
1685 was made a mebendary of Westminster, 
and presented to the living of | empsford, m 
Bedfordshire. He graduated BD. in 1687, 
and immediately after made his memorable 
stand against the arbitrary attempt of James 
to ampose an unqualified president upen his 
college. By his example the fellows were 
encouraged to reject the mandamus of the 
king 2n favour of one Anthony Farmer, who 
had not been fellow eather of Magdalen or of 
New College, as required by the statutes, and 
who was otherwise of very indifferent charac- 
ter. He proceeded farther, and as a statuable 
majority concurred in electing him president, 
he had the spi:nt to accept the office in defiance 
of the royal order, His election was regularly 
confirmed by the bishop of Winchester, visitor 
of the college, and in the same year he was 
admitted DD. ‘This bold step was the com- 
mencement of that clerical resistance to the 
tyrannical proceedings of James, which mate- 
nally contnbuted to bnng about the revolu- 
tion, nor was the latter slow im showing his 
indignation. On the day after Dr Hough had 
taken his degree of doctor, the king’s ecclesi- 
astical commissioners depnved him of the presi- 
dentship, and installed Dr Parker, made b:shop 
of Oxford, (although a cathohc), by proxy, 
in his room. At the same time, the fellows, 
who refused to sign a submission to their new 
president, to the number of twenty-five, with 
Dr Hough, were immediately expelled the 
college, and declared incapable of being ad- 
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mitted to any ecclesiastical dignity or benefice 
whatever. e following year, however, when 
the prince of Orange’s declaration reached 
England, James found it necessary to retract 
all these illegal proceedings, in his encounter 
with which Dr Hough had behaved with equal 
temper, prudence, and dignity, and to restore 
that courageous divine and the ejected fellows 
to their collegiate rights and privileges, Soon 
after the revolution, in Apml 1690, Dr Hough 
was made bishop of Oxford. In 1699 he was 
translated to the see of Lichfield and Coventry, 
and lastly, in 1717, to that of Worcester, which 
he held for twenty-six years, although of the 
age of sixty-seven when he took possession 
of it. Owing to the excellence of his consti- 
tution, and the calm and even temperature of 
iusmand, he reached to the great age of ninety- 
three, and possessed his faculties to the last, 
although quite exhausted. His death took 
place on the 8th of March, 1743. Dr Hough 
was a munificent benefactor both to Magdalen 
college and to his various sees, by expending 
hberally towards buildings, repairs, and im- 
provements, and his private charities were 
vioportionably extensive. Ihe hfe of this re- 
spectable prelate was a few years ago given to 
the world in a splendid publication, by John 
Wilmot, esq. PRS. and SA., 1 which bio- 
graphy many of his letters are preserved. Dr 
Hough pubhshed during his hfe-tame eight oc- 
casional sermons only, and Jeft strict orders 
that nothing should be pnnted from his MSS 

on his decease —Liye by Wilmot. Brog. Brit. 

HOULIERES (Anrorrrre De LA GARDE 
pts) a French poetess, was born at Paris in 
1038. She was both beautiful and witty, and 
ehone much in the time of Lows AIV. Her 
taste for poetry was cultivated by the celebrated 
poet Henault, and she composed epigrams, 
odes, eclogues, tragedies, but succeeded best 
in the adyllum or pastoral. She died at 
Pans m 16094, and left a daughter of her 
own name, who had some talent for poetry, 
but infenor to that of her mother. Ihe first 
verses which she composed gained the prize 
at the French academy, although, highly 
to her honour, 1f what 1s reported be true, 
Fontenelle wrote at the same time, and upon 
the same subject She was a member of the 
academy of the Ruicosrati of Padua, as was 
her mother, who was also of that of Arles. 
She died at Pans, 1n 1718. The works of these 
two ladies were collectively published in 1747, 
in 2 vols.12mo. Several maxims of the elder 
of them are much cited by Trench wnters.— 
Morerr. Buoy. Gallwa. 

HOUSION (Wituram) an able promoter 
of exotic botany. Ihe particulars of Ins 
birth and early education are unknown, but 
after a voyage to the West Indies asa surgeon, 
he repaired to Leyden, and took his degrees in 
physic under Boerhaave, 1n 1728-1729. While 
at Leyden, be imstituted a set of experiments 
on brutes, some of which were made 1n con~ 
eert with the celebrated Van Swieten. These 
were afterwards published in the Plalosophi- 
oal Txansactions, under the title of ‘* Expen- 
menta de Perforatone Thoracis eyusque in 
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Respiratione effortbus” the result of whict 
proved, contrary to previous persuasion, that 
animals can hve and breathe for some time, 
although air be freely admitted in both cavi- 
ties of the thorax. He was in 1739 elected a 
fellow of the Royal Soriety, and went umme- 
diately after to the West Indies, where he fell 
a sacrifice to the climate the followme year. 
He had previously sent over to his fnend Mr 
Muller, of Chelsea, the seeds of many rare and 
new plants, collected by him 1m the islands, 
His MS. catalogue of plants also reached the 
fame gentleman, at whose death at fell into 
the hands of sir Joseph Banks, who published 
it under the title of ‘* Rehquiz Houstonane,”’ 
1781, 4to —Pulteney s Botan. Sketch. 

HOUCEVILLE (Cuiawpe Francis) a 
French ecclesiastic, chiefly known as the au- 
thor of a celebrated treatise in favour of Chns- 
tianity, was born at Paris about the year 1688. 
At the age of sixteen, he became a member 
of the Congregation of the Oratory, and dis- 
tinguished himself by the dilizence of Ins 
application, and for the manner in wlich he 
executed the different employments intrusted 
to hm. Having quitted the Congregation, 
after a residence of erghteen years, he became 
secretary to cardinal Dubois, who1n 1723 made 
him abbot of St Vincent du Bourg-sur mer. 
In the same year he was admitted a member 
of the French academy, to which he was 
elected pe:petual secictary in 1742, but cied 
ina few months after, at the age of fifty four. 
His principal werk, which has been already 
alluded to, was first published mn 1722, under 
the title of ‘*‘ La Verite de la Rehgion Chre- 
tienne prouvée par les Fats.’ Lins edition 
being debased by a giudy and affected style, 
encountered much cuticism, by which the 
author wisely profited, and having new cast 
the whole performance, he published a second 
and considerably enlaiged edition in 1741, im 
3 vols 4to It had extraordinary success on 
its first appearance, but its reputation has 
since much declined. The other works of 
the abbé Houteville are, a ‘* Plulosoplncal 
Tssay on Providence,” 1728 12mo, “An His- 
torical Eulogium on M. Bossuet, bishop of 
Meaux ,” and several ‘‘ Discourses,’ pro- 
nounced at the French academy.— Morert. 
Nouv Diet. Hist. 

HOVEDIFN (Rocrr pe) an Fnghsh his- 
torian, who flourished in the reign of Henry 
JI. He was born at York, and entenng the 
church, was for some time professor of theo- 
logy at Oxford. He was also a lawyer, and 
he 18 said to have served the hing in the capa 
city of chaplain, and in other confidential 
ofhces After the death of Henry, he applied 
himpelf to the compilation of Enghsh history, 
and wrote annals in Latin, commencing at 
7 31, the period at which Bede finshed, and 
bringing down affairs to the third year of John, 
1201. His style 15 defective but he 1s highly 
esteemed for his diligence and fidelity, and ac- 
cording to Leland, surpasses all the writers of 
his class who preceded him. Vossius asserts 
that he 1s author of a history of the Northum- 
bnan kings, and of a hfe of thomas ae 
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Such was his authority, that Edward 
aueea a diligent search to be made im all 
> libranes for copies of Hoveden’s Annals, 
order to ascertain the homage due from the 
wn of Scotland. ‘Illus work was published 
sir Henry Savile’s “« Collection of ancient 
ghsh Hhastonans,’”’? 1996—1601, folho.— 
land de Script. Britan. — Nicholson's Hest. 
brarue 
HOW (Wircrrart) the first English bota- 
tt who gave a sketch of what 1s called a 
Flora,” was born in London in 1619. He 
is educated at Merchant J alors’ school, en- 
ed St John’s college in 10357, took his degree 
MA. in 1645, and began to study medicine. 
ith many scholars of that tame he entered 
+ royal army, and was promoted to the rank 
captain in a troop of horse. Upon the de- 
ne of the kimg’s affairs, be prosecuted Ins 
idies in physi, and began to practise. He 
din September 100, leaxing belund him, 
Wood says, ‘a choice hbrary of buoks of 
s faculty, and the character of a noted her- 

‘palist.”” The work to which we have alluded 
was entitled, ‘* Phytologia Britannica, Natales 
exlnubens indigenarum Surpium sponte emer 
gentium,” Lond 1690, i2mo. It 1s a copious 
catalogue for that time, but there are many 
articles in at which have no title to a place as in- 
dizenous plants of Lngland.—Chalmers Brg. 
Dict. 

HNOWARD (Tuomas) duke of Norfolk, an 
eminent statesman and warrior in the reign of 
Henry VIII. He was boin about 1473, and 
was grandson of the first duke of the Iloward 
family, who lost lus hfe at the batde of Bos- 
worth, fghtny for Richard JIT. His father, 
who was also in arms on that occasion, was 
restored by Henry VII to his title and estates, 
which he had forfeited Ihe son was made a 
knight of the garter soon after the accession 
of Henry VIII, and he obtained early distinc 
tion by his talents, both as a naval and mili- 
tary commander. He assisted in the capture 
of the Scotush freebooter sir Andrew Barton, 
wn 1941, and when hus brother, si Edward 
Howard, was killed in an engagement with 
the French off Brest, in 1513, he succeedea 
him as high-admiral of Fngland. Ihe same 
year he commanded, with his father, at the bat- 
tle of Flodden, in which Tames 1V, king of 
Scotland, was totally defeated and sjJaim. For 
their services on this occasion the father was 
marie duke of Norfolk, and the son earl of 
Surrey. Ihe latter was sent to Ireland as lord- 
heutenant, mn 1921, where he suppressed a 
dangerous insurrection under O’Neal. Ile 
next made a successful eapedition to the 
coacts of France , and in 1923 he was ap 
pointed lord treasurer, and soon after headed 
an road into Scotland, when he burnt the 
town of Jedburgh. lis father dyirg in 19214, 
he succeedcd to the dukedom. He was after 
wards a leading member of the king’s council, 
and was considered as the head of the Roman 
Catholic party, though he acted with so much 
grudence as to rctain the favour of Ins capri 
cious sovereign till near the close of Jus Icng 
reign. In 1906 he was employed agaist the 
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Catholic insurgents in the north of England ; 
and in 1542 agamst the Scots. In 1544 he 
went to France with the king, in an hostile 
expedition, and commanded at the siege of 
Montrewl. All his services could not secure 
him from the suspicious jealousy of Henry, who 
on shght grounds had condemned him to suf- 
fer the death of a traitor on the 29th of Janu- 
ary 1947. The king's death the preceding 
night procured him a respite , but he was de- 
tained a prisoner in the Tower dumng the 
reign of Edward VI. He was released and re- 
1nstated an lis rank and property on the acces- 
sion of queen Mary, and he sat as high 
steward on the trial of the duke of Northum- 
berland. He closed his long [fe in peace, at 
kenning-hall, Norfolk, in August 1294.—Col- 
lins’s Peeraye. Atkin. 

HOWARD (Hewry) earl of Surrey, eldest 
son of the preceeding, an accomplhshed noble- 
man, and the best Lnglish poet of Ins age. 
His birth 1s dated by some writers m 1515, 
and by others in 1920. While a youth he re- 
sided at Windsor, as companion to the duke of 
Richmond, natural son of Henry VIII, whom 
he accompamed to cardinal Wolsey’s college 
at Oxford now Clinstchurch, where he studied 
polite hterature with great success. Ile then 
made the tour of Lurope , and after remaining 
some time at Paris, where the duke of Rich 
mond died, he went to Germany, and thence 
to Florence. In that city he signalized his 
courige and romantic spirit by publishing on 
the style of a kmyzht errant, a challenge to all 
comers Chiristiins, Tews, Saracens, | urh3, or 
Cannibals, in defence of the surpassing beauty 
of his mistiess the fear Geraldine and he was 
victorious in the tournament instituted by the 
grand duke on the occasion. Ihe Indy who 
was the subject of lord Surrey’s chivalrous de- 
fiance 1s supposed by lord Orford, with great 
probability, to have been lady Flizabeth Fitz- 
gerald, daughter to tue earl of Kildare, after- 
wards marned to J] dward Clinton, earl of Lm- 
coln Whoever the peerless beauty may have 
been, Surrey proposed to maintain her supe- 
riority im all the principal Itahan cities, but he 
was prevented by the royal mandate, requirin 
his speedy return to England. In 1910 he 
greatly distinguished limself at a tournament 
held be‘ore the court at Westminster , and not 
long after he was honoured with the order of 
the garter. In 1542 he served under his 
father as lieutenant general of the army sent 
against Scotland , and in 1944 he accompanied 
the troops with which the king invaded France, 
and was field marshal of the army before Bou- 
logne. On the surrender of that plice in 1946, 
he was made captain general and commander 
of the garnmson left for its defence, but the 
same year, being defeated by the French in 
an attempt to intercept a convoy, he wie su- 
perseded in his command by Seymour, earl of 
Hertford. On his return to England, conscious 
of his former services, and smarting under what 
he cunce:ived to be unmented disgrace, he 
dropped some refections on the king and coun- 
ail, which being reported to Lis majesty by the 
earl 8 enemues, proved the cause of his ruin. 
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He had quartered in his escutcheon the royal 
arms of Edward the Confessor, to which he 
had an hereditary nght ; and being a widower, 
he 18 said to have aspired to the hand of the 
princess Mary. On these and other charges 
of a more frivolous nature he was, togetber 
with his father, committed to the Tower, in 
December 1546 , and on the 13th of January 
following, Surrey was tried at Guildhall, before 
common jury, by whom he was obsequiously 
found guilty of Ingh treason, notwithstanding 
he made an eloquent and skilful defence. Six 
days after, le suffered the sentence of the law, 
by decapitation, on ‘ower-lull, and lis body, 
which was first mterred in the church of All 
hallows, Barking, near the ‘lower, was, in the 
1e1yn of James J, removed to Farmingham, in 
Suflolk. By his wife, Frances, the daughter 
of the earl of Oxford, he left two sons and 
three daughters. Few individuals have been 
more generally applauded than the earl of 
Surrey. Dr Heylim, in lis Church History, 
says, ‘* He was beheld mm general by the Eng- 
lsh as the chief ornament of the nation, high] 
esteemed for his chivalry, his affability, his 
learning, and whatsoever other graces might 
either make him amiable in the eyes of the 
people, or formidable 1n the sight of a jealous, 
impotent, and wayward pnnce.” Lord Orford, 
in reference to this nobleman, observes, ‘‘ We 
now emerge from the twilight of learning to 
an almost classic author, that ornament ofa 
boisterous, but not unpolished court, the ear! 
of Surrey, celebrated by Drayton, Dryden 
Ikcnton, Pope, illustrated by his own muse, 
and lamented for his unhappy death aman, 
as sir Walter Raleih says, no less valiant than 
Jearned, and of excellent hopes.’ Ucland 
calls lim the conscript, enrolled heir of sir 
Thomas Wyatt the elder, in Ins learning and 
other excellent quahtes , and Puttenham, in 
his Art of Fnghsh Poetry, says, that the exrl 
of Surrey and sir Lhomas Wyatt may be justly 
called the reformers of our poetry and style 
Has works conbist of ‘‘ Songs and Sonnets, ’ in 
a collection published 1n London 1n 197, of 
which there were several reprints in the 16th 
century, the second and fourth books of Vir 
gil’s A neis, translated into blank verse, Lon- 
don, 1>»7,1%mo, a translitaon of Fcc lesiastes, 
and some of the Psalms , Satues on the Cita- 
zens of London , a translation from Boccaccio ~ 
and some smaller pieccs. The entire works 
of ITen1y Howard, earl of Surrey, and those of 
sir Ihomas Wyatt, were published, with notes 
and memoirs, by Dr Nott, 2 vols, 4to, 1816.— 
Cat. of Royal and Noble Authors. Warton’: 
Hist. of Ing. Poetry. Berkenhout’s Boog. Lat. 
Aihin’s G. Bug. 

HOWARD (Tlenry) earl of Northampton, 
second son of the foregoing, a man of talen 
and learning, but destitute of principle, both 
as a politician and in private hfe. He was 
born in Norfolh, about 1909, and, according 
to Wood, he received his education at Oxford, 
where he took the degrce of MA. Afte 
leaying the university, he travelled on thi 
contiuent , and on his return to England, in 
the reign of queen Llzabeth, he became a 
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courtier, and, with a view to promotion, ad- 
dressed the grossest flattery to the reigning 
favourite, the earl of Essex. After the fall of 
that nobleman, he attached himseif to Robert 
Cecil, and was employed by that minster to 
conduct his secret correspondence with the 
king of Scotland , on whose accession Howard 
was made a privy counsellor, warden of the 
cinque ports, and constable of Dover castle, 
Soon after, he was created baron Huward of 
Marnhuill, and earl of Nurthampton. He was 
likewise appointed one of the commissioners 
for executing the office of earl marshal, on the 
tmal of the gunpowder-treason conspirators ; 
in 1605 he was installed knight of the garter ; 
and in 1608 he obtained the office of lord 
pnvy seal. Such was the baseness of his 
sycophancy, that he condescended to become 
the pander of his infamous kinswoman, lady 
Francs Howard, m her intrigue with Car, 
earl of Somerset, the favourite of James I , and 
he was also imphcated in the murder of sir 
Thomas Overbury. His death, in 1614, pre- 
vented his conduct from becoming tho subject 
of legal investigation. Lord Northampton was 
the author of ‘‘ A Defensative against the 
Poyson of supposed Prophecies, not hitherto 
confuted by the Pen of any Man, which bemg 
grounded upon the warrant and authority of 
old painted LBookes, Invocations of damned 
Spirits, &c. have been causes of greate disorder 
in the Common wealth,” I ondon, 1»83, re- 
printed in 1620 Je wrote other tracts which 
have never been pubhshed. Ihis nobleman 
built Northumberland house, in the Strand, on 
the site of a convent , and he was the founder 
of three almshouses —JWalpole’s Noble Authors. 
Wood’s Athen Oron. Berkenhout. 

HOW ARD (Carr £8) earl of Nottingham, 
a distinguished naval commander in the reign 
of queen Fhizabeth. He was the son of Wal- 
ham lord Howard of Fffiingham, and grandson 
uf the second duke of Norfolk. He was born 
in 1956, and while a youth, served in several 
expeditions under his father, who was lord 
hijh admiru. In 1»»9he went on an embassy 
to krunce, and he subsequently acted as ge- 
neral of the horse, in the army sent against 
the rebel earls of Noithumberland and West- 
moreland. He made an ostentatious display 
of Ins lofty spint as a Brnitash admiral, when 
commanding a small fleet im the Enghsh chan- 
nel, at the time that the princess Anne of 
Austna was proceeding to Spain with a con- 
voy of 130 sail.‘ He environed their flect,” 
says Hahluyt, ‘ in a most strange and warlike 
sort, and enforced them to stoop gallant, and 
vaile their bonnets for the queen ofl nyland,”’ 
before he jomed the convoy. In 1973 he 
suceeded to his father’s utle and to the office 
of lord chamberlain, and was made a knight 
of the garter. But the principal occasion on 
which ths nobleman signalized himself was 
ut the defeat of the famous Spanish armada, 
m 1988, when he was commander-in-chief of 
the Lnghsh fleet. In 1596 he had the com- 
mand of the naval force sent against Cadaz, 
while the earl of Essex led the military branch 
of the expedition, Ibe following year he was 
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created earl of Nottingham, and also made 
chief justice in eyre, south of the Trent. His 
latest public service of importance in Eliza- 
beth’s reign was the suppression of tbe ill- 
concerted rebellion of the unfcrtunate earl of 
Essex, whom he took into custody. James I 
continued him im bis employments, and avai'ed 
himself of his services in an embassy to Spain, 
and on other occasions. He died 1n 1624, and 
was buried at Ryegate im Surrey.— Fuller’s 
Worthes. Bug. Bass Campbell’s Lives of Ad- 
mirals, 

HOWARD (sir Rogerr) an Enghsh poet 
and historian, of the same family with the 
preceding, beng a younger son of Fhomas 
SIoward, earl of Berkshire. He was bora in 
1626, and was educated at Cambndge. Hav- 
ing been a royahst during the civil war, he 
was knighted on the restoration of Charles 11, 
ard appointed auditor of the exchequer. He 
promoted the revolution of 1688, and after 
that event distinguished himself by lis oppo- 
sition to the nonjurors. He died in 1698. 
Lhe works of sir Robert Howard consist of 
poems , two comedies and three tragedies , a 
translation of the fourth book of the ACneis, 
another of the Thebuis of Statius , the History 
of Ldward II and Richard lI, and the His 
tory of Religion.—Cibber’s Lives of the Poets. 
Bug. Dram—Howanrpd (Epwanrpb) another 
poet of the Norfolk family, who was contem- 
porary with the foregoing, and has been com- 
memorated as an unsuccessful dramatist. He 
seems to have served as a butt for the wits 
and satarists in the beginning of the list cen- 
tury , and his writings afforded abundant 100m 
for animadveision. From his play, cilled 
“The Bmtish Princes,” the following lines 
have been given as a quotation, exemplifying 
the heaght of bombastic absurdit 

** A painted vest prince V oluger had on, 
Which from a naked Pict lis giandsue 

won.” 

The blunderin tIns couplet, however, belongs 

not to the author, but to the ciitic, who dis- 

ingenuously altered the original to render the 

poet ridiculous, and make a display of wit at 

his expense.— Bug. Diam, 

HOWARD (I Homas) earl of Arundel, an 
Enghsh nobleman, whose tasteful and efficient 
patronage of the fine arts has associated Jus 
title with some of the most celebrated relics of 
classical antiquity. Loid Arundel was earl 
marshal in the early part of the reign of 
Chanles I, and was employed 1n several foreign 
embassies by that prince and his father. He 
rent agents into Greece and Italy tocollect for 
lum, at a vast expense, whatever was curious 
and valuable of the works of ancient artists, 
which had escaped destruction. His unn- 
valled museum of antiquities was divided at 
Ins death. He bequeathed his personal pro- 
petty to na eldest and second surviving sons, 

enry Fredench lord Maltraveis, and William, 
afterwards viscount Stafford. Henry, second 
son of the former, and sixth duke of Norfolk, 
about the year 1668, presented to the univer- 
sity of Oxford a considerable part of his moie‘y, 
ancludang the cele)yrated Parian Chro.vcle, 
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‘which, with the other ancient inacribed s 
accompanying it, have been termed the Arun- 
dehan marbles. At Oxford also, are part of 
the statues collected by lord Arundel, which 
were given by lady Pomfret, whose husband 
had puichased them. Of the remaining part 
of the Arundel collection, some curious relics 
are at Greystock castle, othera at Walton- 
house , the cameos and intaglos were in the 
possession of the duke of Marlborough; and 
there 1s a fine bronze head of Homer at the 

| British Museum. Lord Arundel, mterrupted 
in his peaceful pursuits by the dissentions 

which preceded the war between Charles I 
and the Parhament, retired to Italy in 1642 ; 

'and died at Padua in 1646.—Lodge’s Portraits 
of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain. 
Grainger’s Biog. Hist of England, vol u. 

HOWARD (Frepirick) earl of Carlisle, 
an accomplished nobleman of this distinguished 
fammly, was the eldest son of Henry, the fourth 
earl, by his second wife, Isabella, daughter of 
Walham, fourth lord Byron. He was born 
May 28, 1748, and succeeded to the family 
title and estates Sept. 3, 1758. Ile was sent 
at an early age to Eton, where he was the 
contemporary and friend of Fox, Hare, Storer, 
the late duke of Leinster, and other distin- 
guished alumni of that semimary. Having 
completed his education im England, he set 
out on the grand tour, and while at Lunn, in 
1763, was invested with the order of the 
thistle, tie king of Sardima representing his 

Britannic majesty on the occasion. At the 
expiration of his minority he took his seat in 
the house of Peers, and was afcerwards, from 
his acknowleuged temper and moderation, se- 
lected as one of the commissioners dispatched 

,n 1778 to Ameiica, with a view af healuy 

the breach between the mother country and 

the revolted colonies. In 1780 he was ap- 
pointed viceroy of Ireland, which office he re- 
tained for a period of two years, when the 
sudden dissolution of the Rockingham adm.- 
nistiation recalled him to his native country. 
Trom this perod lord Carlisle continued 10 
opposition tall the brealing out of the French 
revolution, when he ranged himeelf on the side 
of ministers, and pursued a Jine of conduct 
which 1n 1793 was rewarded by the vacant 
blue mbbon. He continued t:]] Ins decease to 
take a prominent part in the politics of the 
day, but lus leisare hours were devoted 
to literary pursuits, whe fruits of which ap- 
peared in various diamatic and other writings. 

Many of the juvemle compositions of lord Car- 
lisle are to be found in “* Lhe Foundhng Hos- 
pital for Wit,’ and the ‘‘ Asylum.” In 1773 
he published a quarto volume, containing mis- 
cellaneous pieces, orginal and translated, 

among the latter of which was a version of the 

story of Ugolino, from Dante, which 18 said to 
have been purposely rendered into English, in 
order to assist sir Joshua Reynoldsin the 
composition of the celebrated picture, 1m which 
he has so successfully embodied the horrible 

events of the narrative. In 1801 appeared a 

complete and elegant edition of the ‘‘ Lrage- 
dies and Poems of Fredezic, earl of Carhshe, 
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9. &e.”” from Kulmer’s press, containing, 
among other dramatic effusions, the ‘‘ Father s 
Revenge” and the <‘‘ Stepmother,’” pieces 
which, though not altogether calculated for 
scenic exhibition, are deficient rather m me- 
chanical than poetical requisites. Ihe earl of 
Carhsle was a hberal patron of the fine arts, 
and had made a valuable collection of paint- 
ings at his seat, Castle Howard, where he 
died in his seventy-eighth year, Sept. 4, 1825. 
Gent. Mag. 

HOWARD (Joun) a celebrated philan- 
thropist, who, if he had lived in ancient 
Gieece or Rome, would probably have been 
honoured with hero-worslip, as the genius of 
active benevolence. He was the only son of 
a person who had carried on the trades of 
upholsterer and carpet-warehouseman 1n [.on- 
don, but having acquired a handsome fortune, 
had retired from business, and resided either 
at } nheld or Hackney, about 1727, where the 
subject of thi. memoir was born. He was 
educated among the vrotestant dissenters, to 
which sect lis family belonged, and to which 
he adhered throughout his future life , but Ins 
instructors appear to have contmed their atten- 
tion to moral aud religious tuition, as his hte- 
rary attaimments were very shght, a circum 
stance which he had future cause .o lament 
as an irreparable inconvenience. His father 
dying while he was young, he was bound ap- 
prentice to a wholesale grocer m the metro- 
polis , but on the approach of his majority, he 
purchased the remaining term of his inden 
cures, and indulged his taste by making a tour 
in France and Italy Returning home in an 
ll state of health, he took lodgings at Stoke 
Newington , and on his recovery he married 
his landlady, an elderly widow, out of grati 
tude for her care 1n nursing him. She died in 
1756, after they had been united about three 
years, when Mr Howard commenced a voyage 
to Lisbon, to view the effects of the 1¢cent 
earthquake, which had destroyed that city 
Uhis was during a war with France, and the 
vessel in which he embarked being captured 
he was consigned to a French prison. lhe 
hardships he suffered and witnessed previously 
to his release first roused his attention to the 
subject of his future very important researchcs 
When he reached England he was mduccd to 
lay before the commissioners of the sick and 
hurt office the information he had gained, and 
his communication was well received = In 
1758 he marned the daughter of kdward 
Leeds, esq. of Croxton, in Cambndgeshire, 
aud settled on his estate at Cardington, 1n 
Bedfordshire, whence he subsequently removed 
to the neighbourhood of Lymington, in the 
New Forest. After a residence there of about 
four years he returned to Cardimgton, where 
he mdulged the natural benevolence of Ins 
disposition in building cottages for the pea- 
santry, establishing schools for gratuitous 1n- 
stiuction, and other plans for the encourage- 
ment of industry among the lower orders. 
Horticulture at this time was his pnacipal 
amusement, and he also made some expeni- 
mental researches in natural plulosophy, and 
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communicated them to the Ruyal Society, of 
which he wasa member. In 1765 he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife, who died after 
giving birth to a son. His usual pursmts, and 
the early education of this child, engaged his 
attention till 1773, when he served the office 
of sheriff for the county of Bedford In apply- 
ing to the necessary duties of this station the 
subject of prison discipline came under his 
notice , and finding that many abuses existed 
in the management of gaols, he resolved to 
devote his time to the investigation of the 
means of correcting them. Wath this view he 
visited personally most of the Lnghsh county 
gaols and houses of correction, and in March 
1774 he laid the result of his mquines before 
the house of Commons, for which he received 
a vote of thanks. Having now adopted an 
occupation suited to the energy of his mmd 
and the resources of lis fortune, he prosecuted 
it with the undeviating peiseverance which in- 
sured his success, and raised him to a consp1 

cuous station among the benefactors of the hu- 
man race. In177p>and 1776 he visitcd many 
of the continental pnsons, as well as those of 
Scotland and Ireland , and the substance of 
his investigations appeared in a work he pub- 
lished in 1777, entitled, ‘‘ Lhe State of tLe 
Prisons in England and Wales, with Pre h- 
minary Observations, and an Account of some 
koreign Prisons,’ 4to. In 1778 he repeated 
his visit to the continent, ard extended his 
tour into Italy After his return from thie 
journey he made a fresh survey of the prisons 
throughout the Bntush empire, to whin he 
added, an examination of the public Lospi- 
tals, and the result of his inquimes was com 

municated to the public in an ‘‘ Appendix”’ to 
the former work, pubhshed m 1780, 4to. He 
now also accepted the office of a supervisor, 
under the act of parhament, for estabhshing 
penitentiary houses, on a plan which he had re- 
commended. But Dr Fothergill, one of his two 
colleagues, dying, and some difference of opi- 
nion arising between him and the other super- 
visor, he soon resigned the situation In 1781 
and 1782 he made a tour through the northern 
parts of Furope, mcluding Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, and Poland , 1n 1783 he visited Spain 
and Portugal , and having again surveyed the 
prisons of this country, he printed 1n 1784 a 
second ‘* Appendix,’’? comprising the addi. 
tuonal anformation he had obtamed, and at the 
sime time was published a complete edition 
of his State of the Pnsons, with all the sup- 
plementary matter. A new subject now en- 
gaged his attention, namely, tle management 
of lazarettos, and the means of preventing the 
communication of the plague and other conta- 
gious diseases. The enthusiasm by which he 
was actuated in his researches may be esti- 
mated from the fact, that in order to obtain 
accurate information, he went to Smyrna, 
when he knew that the plague prevailed there, 
for the purpose of proceeding to Venice, wath 
a foul bill of health, that he might be sub- 
jected to all the regulations of quarantine in 
the Jazaretto, and thus be come experimentally 
acquainted with them. On his return home 


HOW 


through Vienna he was introduced to the em- 
eror Joseph 13, whose cunosity was excited 
: the fame of Howard’s philanthrojic inves- 
tigations. At home some of his fiends and 
admirers had projected the erection of a pubhic 
statue, 1n honour of a man who had conferred 
such mmportant benefits on society. But such 
a mark of respect frum his fellow citivens was 
by no means the obyect of ns ambitiun , and 
it appearmg that the scheme was even dis- 
agreeable to his feelings, 2t was reluctantly 
abandoned by the undertakers. In 1789 he 
pubhshed ‘‘ An Account of the principal Laza- 
rettos in Curope, with various Papers relative 
to the Plague , together with farther OLserva- 
tions on some Forergn Prisons and Hosyitals , 
with additional Remarks cn the present State 
of those of Great Britaan and Ireland,” 4to. 
At the end of this work he announced an in- 
tention of revisiting Russia and Buropean 
‘Turkey, and extendmg his travels into Asia. 
In pursuance of this plan he set off from J.on- 
don in the summer of 1789, and procecded 
through Germany to Petersburgh and Mos- 
cow. IJhe greatest respect was everywhere 
paid to lis exalted merit, and he seemed to be 
regirded as the general censor of the disci- 
pline and management of prisons and hospitals, 
which were thrown open for his imspec tion as 
a friendly monitor and public benefictor, But 
the termination of his career of philanthropic 
exertion now approached. He had taken up 
his resi lence at the town of Cherson, a Rus- 
sian settlement on the Blach Sea A mah z 
nant fcver prevailed there, and having been 
prompted by humanity to visit a pauent labour 
mz onder the contagious disease, he received 
the infection and died in conse quence, J anuary 
20, 1790. He was interre}in the vicimty of 
Cherson, and every respect was shown to his 
memory by the Russia authoritns — His 
death was considered not merely as a national 
but as a general misfortune to the civilized 
world, and biograpners and poets employe 1 
their talents m Ins praise. An Tonou of 
an unprecedented niture was paid to him in 
England his decease was announced in the 
London Gazette. A cenotapn has also been 
erected in St Paul’s cathedral exhibiting his 
statue ina Romaa garb, erecuced by Bacon. 
11 e sprenaid eusogium pronouncea on Howard 
by Ldmund Burke, m his speech at Bnstol 
previously to the election, in 1780, must not be 
omitted “J cannot,’” said the orator, ‘‘ name 
this gentleman without remarking that his la- 
bours and wntings have done much to open 
the eyes and hearts of mankind. He has 
visited all } urope—not to survey the sump- 
uousness of palaces, or the stateliness of tem- 
ples, not to make accurate measurements of 
the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a 
scale of the cunosity of modern art, not to 
collect medals, or collate manuscripts , but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons, to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals ; to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain, to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, depression, 
and contempt to remember the forgotten, to 


‘brought him back to England in 1685. 
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and to comparc and collate the distresses of 
all men in all countnes. His plan 1s origmal, 
and it 18 as full of genius as it 1s of humanity. 
It was a voyage of discovery , a circumnavi- 
gation uf chanty. Already the benefit of his 
labour 1s felt more or less in every country , E 
hope he will antucipate his final reward, by 
seeing all its effects fully reahzed in lis own. 
He will receive, not by retail, but in gross, 
the reward of those who visit the prisoner ; 
and he has so forestalled and monopolized this 
branch of charity, that chere will be, I trust, 
little room to merit by such acts of bene- 
volence hereafter.’’—~Arkin's Life of Howard. 
Memous of Howard, by 1. Bulduin Brown, 4to. 
Dr Clarke’s Iravels, vol.1. Chalmeiss Bog. 
Dict. 

HOWE (Cnanrtrs) a member of a distin- 
guished Lnghsh family of thatname. He was 
a native of Gloucestershire, born 1661, and 
during the latter part of Charles Il’s tame, 
was much about the court. In the succeeding 
reign he accompanied the English ambassador, 
a relation of Ins own, on his mission to the 
emperor s court, and oa the death of the prin- 
cipil of the embassy, contmued to conduct 
the negociations. Mr Ilowe, by the marnage 
of his daugl ter with Peter Bathurst, brother 
to the first earl of that title, became connected 
with that noble family, but being of a strong 
religious turn, at length forsook pubhce hfe, 
and rotued into the country, where he com- 
posed his celebrated ‘‘ Devout Meditations,” 
a work of which Dr Young speaks lighly in 
lis recommenditory letter. Ile died in 1745. 
—Cent Mug. vol. Ixiv. 

HOWL (Joun). There were two of this 
name , the first, an eminent nonconformist cler- 
gyman of the seventeenth century, was born ar 
165.0 at Toughboroucsh, in Leicestershire. He 
entered onyinally at Christ college, Cambridge, 
and took his bachelor s degree there, but after- 
wards removed on a Table clerkship to Brasen- 
nose college in the sister university.  Ihis 
society he agam quitted for a fellowship at 
Magdalen, where he graduated as AM. in 
1692. Having obtained the hving of J orrng- 
ton, in Devonshire, from Ins college, he quit- 
ted it awhile to become domestic chaplain 
to Cromvells household, im which situation 
he continued til] the death of the protector, 
and acted afterwards im the same capacity to 
bis son Rachard, until the abdication of the 
latter, when he rcturned to his benefice. Re- 
fusing to comply with the provisions of the act 
of Umformity he was ejected from has hving, 
aod went to Ireland, as chaplam in the family 
of lord Massarene, obtaimng a hcence to 
preach while in that country. In 1675 he 
officiated to a presbyterian congregation m 
London, and continued his ministry for nearly 
ten years, when he went to the Netherlands, 
and remained at Utrecht, till James I1’s pro- 
clamation of hberty of conscience once more 
In 
that metropolis be remained till his death, 
which took place in 1705. He was the au- 


\ thor of a work entitled ‘* Ihe Living lemple,” 


attend to the neglected, to visit the fu:saken , which, together with his numerous other wo 


HOW 
tings, has been published by Dr Calamy, with | 


a life of the author, in two folio volumes.—t he | 
second Jonn Howr, was a near relation of 
Charles Howe, the subject of the preceding arti- 
cle, and was a statesman of great firmness, inte- 
grity, and weight, m the house of Commons. 
He was a member of the Convention parlia- 
ment, and exerted himself strongly in favour 
of Wilham III, but becoming afterwards dis- 
zusted wath the measures of government, joined 
the opposition, and conducted the measures of 
his party with such ability, as well as warmth 
of expression, that he 1s said to have so far 
roused the anger of the sovereign as to have 
drawn from him a declaration, that if his own 
dignity had permitted he would have fought 
hun. In the succeeding reign he was made a 
privy counsellor, paymaster of the forces, and 
vice-admiral of the couaty of Gloucester , but 


on the accession of George 1, retired from. 


pubhc hfe, and was succeeded in the paymas- 
tership by Walpole. 
cellaneous pocms, and died in 1720. 
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while in the Magnanime, under aamiral sir 
E. Hawke, he distungmshed himself by his 
exertions against the Isle of Aux, St Maloes, 
Cherbourg, &c. He was afterwards present 
at the unfortunate affair of St Cas, where he 
exposed his own person with great coolness, 
and by his courage and conduct succeeded in 
bringing off many of the wounded, who must 
otherwise have perished. Ihe same year he 
took a promment part in the fight with Con- 
fians, and did much towards the victory of the 
day. Is elder brother having been killed in 
America, in 1758, he succeeded to the family 
title and estates, but continued to follow his 
profession. In 1760 he was raised to the 
rank of colonel of matines, and three years 
afterwards he obtained a seat at the board of 
Admiralty, which situation he resigned in 1765, 
when he was made treasurer of the nav, In 
1770 he sailed as commander-in chief to the 
Mecditetranean, with the rank of rear admiral 


He pubhshed a few mis-| of the blue, from which step be proceeded in 
He was| due gradation to those of rcar-admiral of the 


father to the first lord Chedworth.—WNichols s| white, and vice admiral of the blue. On the 


Poems. Collins's Peerage. 
of the seventeenth century, a native of ( ren- 
don, Bucks. He received his education at 
Oxford, and obtamed a fellowslnp at Liunty 
college, in that university, in 1637. Seven 
years afterwards he delivered a sermon there 
before Charles I, and thirty copies were printed 
in red letters, by command ot the court che 
favour of which was farther manifested to 
wards him by his admission to the degree of 
bachelor m divimty, pursuant to royal com- 
mand in 1646. Ihe ruin of the royal causc 
proved as fatal to his pecumiary resources as 
to those of many of lus brethrcn, and he was 
ejected by the parliamentanan sequestiators 
fiom his fellowship , but surviving the resto 
ruuion of monarchy, once more became pos- 
sesscd of his preferment, and died in the en- 
joyment of it in 1701. Several short poems of 
his are extant, especially those prefixed to the 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Randolph, 
Caitwright, &c.—Athen. Oason. Warton’s 
Life of Su L. Pope. 
HOWE (Ricuarp, earl) a celebrated Fng- 

lish admiral, one of the most distinguished 
naval commanders of modern times. Ie was 
the thud son of Emanuel, second viscount 
Howe, and was born 1n 1725. After having 
received the rudiments of a hberaf education 
at Eton, lis strong predilection for the sea in 
duced Ins father to place him at the age of 
fourteen, 1n quality of a midshipman, on board 
the Severn, in which ship he sailed with An 
son for the Pacahc, and continued going through 
the usual gradations of the service under that 
admiual tll i749, when, though only twenty 
trike of age, he obtained the command of the 
Jalumore sloop of war. In this vessel he be- 
haved with such gallantry in an acnon with 
two French ships, laden with supplies for the 
service of the pretender, whom he beat off 
with considcrable loss, that his immediate 
promotion to the 1ank of post-captain was the 
consequence. In 175 and the following year, 


| 
HOWE (Jostan) an English ecclesiistic | 


breaking out of the war with France, lord 
Howe sailed for the coast of America, with a 
squadion destined to act against D’Lstaing, 
who commanded the French force in that 
quarter, and on his return was raised in 1782 
to an Inghsh earldom. In the course of the 
beme year he again sailed with a small fleet to 
the rehef of Gibraltar, which important ser- 
vice he effected in despite of the combined 
fleets of the enemy. 101785 he accepted the 
post of fist lord of the Admuralty, which, with 
a partial antermission, he continued to hold 
until 1793, when, on the breaking out of the 
revolutionary war, he tock the command of the 
Luglish fleet, and bringing the enemy to an 
action on tle iJst of June 1794, he obtained 
over them a most complete and decisive vic- 
tory. Ihe arrival of the news of this welcome 
event excited the gieatest sensation throughout 
the nation. Illuminations took place all over 
the kingdom, the thanks of both houses of 
Parhament were voted to the conquerors, and 
the king and queen visited the victorious ficet 
at Spithead, on its return, on which occasion 
the king conferred on eai] Howe a valuable 
sword, with a gold chain and medal struck 
for the purpose. ‘The rank of general of ma- 
mines, and the vacant gaiter, both conferred 
on this successful commander in the course of 
the next year, were the cousummation of jus 
honours. In 1797 lord Howe exerted himselr 
with gicat success to quell the mutiny among 
the seamen at Portsmouth, which was the last 
public act of his valuable and meritorious life. 
Ils death took place August 5, 1799, One 
daughter alone survived him, and the grati- 
tude of the nation has honoured his memory 
by a monument, erected to him at the public 
expense in St Paul’s cathedral.—Collins’s Pee - 
age. Bug. Navalis. 
HOWLL the Good, or HYWEL DDA 

a Cambrian pmnce, famous as a legislator in 
the tenth century. He was the son of Ca 
dell, king of all Wales, and having succesded 
to the crowp, he in 926 went to Rome, ac~- 
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companied by three bishops, to obtain informa- 
tion preparatory to the compilation of a code 
of laws for the Welsh. On the return of 
Howel and his attendants, a kind of national 
convention was assembled of the heads of 
tribes, and learned clergymen and laymen, by 
whose co-operation a collection of laws was 
repared, founded on the laws of Dunwallo 
iMolmutius, an ancient Bntish sovereign , and 
this “code was constitutionally established 
throughout the territories of Wales Howel 
went again to Rome in 930, tu procure the 
farther sanction of learned junsts for the con- 
hirmation of his laws, which were long held in 
preat veneration among the inhabitants of 
Wales. These institutes are pull extant and 
may be found among the ‘‘ Leges Wallice 
ecclesiastice et civiles, Hoeli Bom et altorum 
Walhe Pnocipium,” published by Wotton, 
wn 1730. ‘lhe laws and ordinances of 
Howel Dda,”’ says Daines Barrington, ‘‘ are 
the most regular of any extant, and have been 
wonderfully preserved, conside1ing their anti- 
quity , bnt though there are many provisions 
sn then: dictated by wisdom and sound policy, 
there are some which it 15 impos=ible to pe- 
ruse without a smile, and othe:s which should 
aot be passed over without censure ’’— Welsh 
Archawlogy. Meyrick’s Hist of Cardiganshue. 
HOWEL (LawrencF) a nonjurnng divine 
of the church of Fngland, who was a sufferer 
for his zeal in the cause of intolerance. [le 
was educated at Jesus college, Cambndge, 
where he graduated as MA. m 1688. After 
having been a school master at Epping, in 
Essex, he received ordination among the non- 
jurors, froin the hands of Dr George Hiches, 
aitular bishop of Ihetford. He was a man 
of considerable learning, as appears from the 
works which he pubhshed, namely, ‘‘ Synop- 
«is Canonum SS. Apostolorum,’’ Lond. 1708, 
foho , ‘* Synopsis Canonum Fcclesia Latine,”’ 
1710, foho, ‘* View of the Pontificatc to 
1563,” 1712, Bvo, and ‘* History of the 
Bible,’ with engravings, by Sturt, 1716, 3 vols. 
8vo. But Mr Howe] 18 clnefly memoravle on 
account of his having had the imprndence to 
print, in 1716 a pamphlet, entitled “ [he 
Case of Schism in the Church of England.”’ 
On account of the sentiments contained in thie 
work he was tned at the Old Bailey, and 
being convicted of sedition, he was sentenced 
to be degraded from his clerical office, to pay a 
fine of 500/, and to be tuzce whipped. The 
latte: part of the sentence was remitted by the 
hing, 1n consideration of the clerical character 
of the culprit, but the remainder of his doom 
was rigidly executed, as he was stnpped of his 
gown in open court, and being unable to pay 
the fine, he was detained in Newgate pnson 
till his death, which took place July 19, 1720. 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec. Noble’s Cont. of Granger. 
HOWELL (James) a popular writer of 
the seventecnth century. He was the son of 
a clergyman in Carmarthenshire, and was born 
about 1596. He received his education at 
Jesus college, Oxford, and in 1613 took the 
degree of BA, but left the university without 
any other honours. Going to London he ob- 


tained the patronage of his countryman, sir Ro- 
bert Mansel, through whom he was appointed 
steward to a patent ylass manufactory, which 
had been estabhshed in Broad-street, by a 
company of courtiers and men of rank. In 
1619 he commenced a continental tour in the 
service of his employers, and, after visiting 
Holland, Flanders, krance and Spain, he went 
to Italy, and at Venice engaged workmen 
skilled in the casting of plate glass, an article 
for which that city bad long been famous. In 
1621 he returned to England, and svon after 
was nominated to a fellowship at Jesus college. 
He then travelled as a companion to the son 
of baron Altham , and afterwards obtained the 
appointment of agent at the court of Madnd 
for the owners of a nchly laden Enghsh ship, 
which had been taken by the Spamards on a 
charge of contraband trafhe. Political circum- 
stances interrupted his negociations, and he 
returncd unsuccessful to England in 1624. 
After some solicitation he got the office of se- 
cretary to lord Scrope then president of the 
North , and going to reside at York, in that 
capacity, he was chosen MP. for Richmond, 
in 1627. Ihree years after he went to Den- 
matk, as secretary to the English ambassador, 
the earl of Lcicester. His next patron was 
Wentworth, eail of Strafford, lord deputy of 
Ireland, whose misfortunes disappointed his 
hopes of promotion. In 1639 he pubhshed a 
poem, enutled ‘* Dodona’s Grove, or the Vo- 
cal Forest,” which passed through several edi- 
tions, and procured the author some reputa- 
tion. It was followed by another loyal effu- 
sion, ‘‘ Lhe Vote,’ presented to the king on 
his birth-day. lhe office of clerk of the coun- 
al was bestowed on him in 1610, but the 
rupture between the king and parhament pre- 
vented him from long retaining this post , for 
on his going to London on private business 1n 
1043, he was arrested, and committed to the 
Fleet. Ihere he remaimed till after the death 
of the king, supporting himpelf in ns confine- 
ment by wiiting for the press. When Crom- 
well attained supreme power, Howell addressed 
to him a panegyncal dedication , but on the 
restoratun of Charles 1T he appeared in the 
character of a loyalist sufferer, and was grati- 
fied with the appomtment of royal historio- 
grapher, being the first who held the office in 
tlus country. He continued to employ lis 
pen till Ins death, which happened in 1666 
Howell was a prolific writer, but his ouly works 
which requue notice, are his ‘‘ Epistole Ho- 
Ehane, ‘Famihar Letters, domestic and 
foreign, partly historical, partly pohtical, and 
partly philosophical,’’ first printed im 1645, 
of which there are many subsequent editions , 
‘* Londinopolis, or Perlustration of the City 
of London,’’ 1657, fohlo, and ‘* Instructions 
for Foreign Travel,’’ with a poetical parallel 
between Charles 1, when prince of Wales, 
and Edward the Black Prince, 12m0.—Buog. 
Brit. Granger. Atkin’s Gen. Bug. 
HOWELL (Wittram) an Enghsh civilian, 
the author of some historical works of consi- 
derable ment. Little 1s known of his personal 
history, except that he was an Oxonian, be- 
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came chancellor of the diocese of Lincoln, and 
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HUBALD, HUEBALD, or HUGBALD, 


died in 1683. He published at London, m | a monk of Amand, m Flanders, who lived m 


1671, a work, entitled “Gul. Hoel, LL.D. 
Elementa Histonz ab Orbe condito usque ad 
monarcliam Constantini Magn,” 12mo, from 
the preface to which it appears that he had 
been tutor to Sheffield, lord Mulgrave, after- 
wards duke of Buckingham, to whom the book 
is dedicated. Hus other productions are, ‘A 
History of the World, from the earliest Times, 
to the Run of the Roman Empire,” 168u, 
3 vols. folio, and ‘‘ Medulla Histon Angh- 
cane,” 8vo., an ahridgement of English his- 
tory, which has gone through several editions. 
—Coote’s Lives of Crvtlians. 

HOZIER, the name of a French family, se- 
veral of whuse members were celebrated as 
heralds and genealogists in the seventeenth 
century.—PrrTer p’Hozier, born in 1592, at 
Marseilles, was much esteemed both by 
Louis X1II. and Lows le Grand. The latter 
made him a judge of arms, certifier of tilts, 
&c. and a counseller of state. Besides some 
curious genealogical tables, he was the author 
ofa ‘‘ History of Bretagne,” 1n folio, and died 
in 1660.—His son, Cuantrs, born 1640, suc- 
ceeded him in his post of judge of arms, and 
was made a kmight of St Maurice, by the duke 
of Savoy. He died 1n 1732, and was in his 
turn succeeded by a nephew, who compiled a 
Registry of the Nobility of France, in ten folio 
volumes, published under the title of ‘* L’Ar- 
snorial.’’ Hus death took place in 1767.— Mo 

ert. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

HUARTE (Joun) a native of French Na- 
varre, although often supposed a Spaniard hved 
in the seventeenth century He acquired con- 
siderable celebrity by a work in Spanish, en- 
titled, ‘‘Examen de ingenios para las Sv 
enzias, &c., or an examination of such ge- 
miuses as are born fit for acquiring the 8c1- 
ences, wherein by marvellous and useful 
secrets, drawn from true philosophy, both na- 
tural and divine, are shown the gifts and dif- 
ferent abilities found in man, and for what kind 
of study the genius of every man 1s adapted, 
in such a manner, that whoever shall read this 
book attentively will discover the properties of 
las own gemius, and be able to make choice of 
that science in which he will make the great- 
est improvement.”? This work has been tran- 
slated into several languages, and has gone 
through many impressions. An English ver- 
8100 18 extant, by Carew and Bellamy, under 
the title of ‘‘ Ihe Tryal of Wits.” This au- 
thor, once so much extolled for acuteness and 
subtilty, has now very deservedly lost much 
of his reputation. Bayle, not himself very 
hice in such matters, remarks, that there are 
many things repugnant to modesty in this very 
curious production, as may be easily ima- 
gined, when it 18 added, that he pretends to 
teach the formalities to be observed by those 
who would beget children of a virtuous turn of 
mind, Huarte also deserves censure for pub- 
lishing, as an authentic piece, a pretended 
letter of Lentulus, the pro consul, from Jeru- 
salem, whereina} =. °°. -—_sitiom as given 
of the person of Jesus Chust.— -Morert. 


the ninth and tenth centunes. He was au 
thor of a treatise on fhusic, still subsistinc, in 
the library of the king of Fiaace, under the 
title of ‘<* Enchindion Musice.’’ In this wore 
there 18 a kind of gamut, or expedient for de« 
lineating the several sounds of the scale, in 
way wholly different from his predecessors. 
The methud of Guido, about a “entury after, 
superseded this, and every other invention of 
the kind ; but this tract, rude as 1t 18, shows 
that Guido did not du so much to improve his 
art as might have been imagined. Hubald 
‘vas not only a musician, but a poet, and ad- 
dressed three hundred verses, in praise of 
baldness, to the emperor Charles the Bald, in 
wlauch he laboriously obliged the letter C to 
commence every word, as the imitial of his 
patron’sname and infirmity as for instance— 

‘“‘Carmina Clansone Calvis Cantate Ca- 

mene.’ 
Hubald died in 930, at the age of ninety.— 
Morert. Rees’s Cyclop. 

HUBER (Joun Jamrs) an eminent ana- 
tomist, who was a native of Basil. After stu- 
dying under Haller, at Berne, and also at Stras- 
burgh, he returned to Basil, where he took 
the degree of doctor of medicme 1n 1733. He 
visited Panis in 1735, and the same year was 
appointed physician tothe court of Baden Dour- 
lach. He assisted Haller in his great work 
on the Plants of Switzerland, published im 
1742. In 1758 he removed to Gottingen, to 
become dissector to Haller, through whose 
interest he was made professor of anatomy 
there in 1739. He became professor m the 
Caroline college, at Cassel, with the rank of 
court physician, in 1742, and in 1748, coun- 
sellor of state and body physician to the prince 
of Hesse. He was in 1741 elected a member 
of the Academa Curiosorum Nature , in 1750 
the same honour was conferred on him by the 
Royal Souety of London , and subsequently 
by the Medical Society of Basil, and by the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. Is death 
took place in 1778. The principal objects of 
his investigations as an anatomist, were the 
spinal marrow, and other parts of the nervous 
system, on which he published a work, ent- 
tled ‘*Commentatio de Medulla Spmali,”’ 
Gotting. 1741, 4to. He also wrote on the in- 
fluence of imagination 1n pregnant women, and 
other topics —Arkin’s Gen. Bog. 

HUBER (Mary) a miscellaneous and phi- 
losophical wnte: of the eighteenth century, 
who was a native of Geneva. She professed 
the Protestant faith, but with a hberahty of 
sentiment which exposed her to the umputa- 
tion of infidelity. ‘The following are the titles 
of her principal works ‘‘ Le Monde fou, pré- 
féré au Monde sage,’”’ 1731-1744, 12mo, 
‘*Le Systéme des Theologiens, anciens et mo- 
dernes, sur l’Etat des Ames séparées des 
Corps,” 1731 1739, 12mo., ‘‘Smte du méme 
Ouvrage, servant de Reponse a M. Ruchat,’ 
1733-1739, 12mo.; ‘“* Lettres sur la Réligson 
essentielle 4 l’'Homme,’’ 1739-1754, 6 vols. 
i@mo., and “Réduction du Spectateur An- 
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glofe,” 6 vols. 12mo., an abndged translation 
of the celebrated work of Steele and Addison 
She died at Lyons, mn ce, in 1753, aged 
about fifty six. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Bug. Unie. 
HUBLR (Uvraic) a Dutch cavihan of emi- 
neace 1n the seventeenth century. He was 
born at Dockum, in Holland, in 1636, and 
after having received a learned education, he 
became professor of jurisprudence at Franeker, 
He wes an indefatigable student, oftentimes 
continuing among h.s books from s1x o'clock in 
the morning till eight in the evening, with the 
exception of a single hour, dumng which he 
took his dinner. Among his works are, “‘ Ju- 
nsprudentia Frisiaca ,”’ ‘‘ Prelectionum Juris 
Civilis tom: tres, sec. Institutt. et Duigesta 
Justinian ,”’ ‘‘ De Jure Civitatis, Libri tres ,” 
“ Novam Juris publica universalis disciplinam 
contunentes ”’ He also wrote ou history and 
other subjects. His death took place in 1694 
His son, ZACHARIAS Ht bir, wasalsoa lawyer, 
and succeeded his father in his professorial 
capacity. He was the autho of a dissertation 
on the Pompeian law, among the Romans, 
relative to pariicide , and some other juridical 
tracts. He died in 1702, aged sixty-two — 
Stollu Intro. in Hist. List. Nouv. Dict. List. 
HUBLRI (Marruiw) a learned and elo- 
quent French divine, who flourished during 
the end of the seventeenth and the commence- 
ment of the succeeding century. Hie was burn 
in 1040, and having entered into the church, 
became a pnest of the oratory at Pas. Ilis 
sermons, Which are considered scarcely infe 
rior to those of Bourdaloue, were published 
in 81x duodecimo volumes xt Pats, eight years 


afyer his decease, which took place in 1717.—_ 


Now. Dict Hist. 

HUBNLR (Jonn) a native of Torgau, in 
Saxony, who became rector of the school of 
Hamburgh, and professor of geography at 
Leipsice He made himself known by an ele 
mentary work on geography, of which thirty 
£1x editions appeared during Ins life, and which 
was translated into most Luropean languages. 
‘Lhis sketch of geographical science served as 
the foundation tor the elaborate productions 
of Busching, and other German wniters, to 
wards the close of the eighteenth century. 
Hubner pubhshed several other works on his- 
tory and the branches of science connected 
with at, for the purposes of education, which 
became exceedingly popular. He died in 
oe at the age of sixty-two. Nouv. Dict. 

se. 

HUDDART (Josrrn) FRS. an emiment 
navigator and hydrographer He was born in 
1741, at Allenby, m Cumberland, and 1m the 
early part of his life he went to sea, and was 
employed im the hermng fishery am the Firth 
of Forth, and afterwards in the Imsh and West 
India trade. In 1773 he engaged im the ser- 
vice of the East India Company, 1 which he 
attaiued the rank of commander in 1778, but 
relinguished the situation in 1788, and retired 
to enjoy the fruits of his industry. Captam 
Huddart was distingmshed as a nautical sur- 
veyor, both in the Indian seas and on our own 
coasts. He likewise obtained a patent for the 
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manufa ture of cordage, for which purpose he 
erected machinery at Maryport. ie WAS & 
director of the Last India Company, and for 
many years held the situation of an elder bro- 
ther of the ‘Irmity house. Besides severa 
valuable charts, he published “ A Sketch of 
the Straits of Gasper, a passage between the 
Islands of Banca and Billeton,’’ London, 1788, 
8vo, and some important papers in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. He died in 1816, at 
his residence at Highbury Terrace, near Lon- 
anaes Diet. of Living Authors. Month. 


ag 

HUDDESFORD (Wirrtam) a naturahst 
and antiquary of the eighteenth century. Ile 
appears to have received his education at the 
university of Oxford, where he took the degree 
of doctor of divinity, and he held the office of 
keeper of the Ashmolean museum. He aas 
also principal of Irinity college, and died 
October 11, 1772  IJhs publications are, 
** Martini astern Historia sive Synopsis Con- 
chyhorum, et fabul« Anatomica,” edit. alt. 
Oxon 1770, folio , and the ‘* Lives of those 
eminent Antiqua ies, Leland, Hearne, and 
Wood,” 1772, 2 vols 8vo —llupprsFory, 
MA. (GiorGzL) a burlesque poet of the latter 
part of the last century, some of whose works 
attracted a good deal of notice, and displayed 
much originality of minner. ‘Lhey consist of 
‘ lopsy Turvy, anecdotes and observations 
illustrative of the leading characters of the 
present Government of France,’’ Londoa, 


/1790, 8vo, ‘*Salmagundi, onginal poems,’ 


1793, 8vo , ‘Poems, including Salmagundy 
Topsy Ffurvy, Bubble and Squeak, and Cr: mle 
Repetita,”’ 1801, 2 vols. 8vo, ‘* Ihe Wicca 
mical Chaplet, a selection of omginal poetry, 
comprising smaller poems, serious and comic, 
&c.’”’ 1809, 8Bvo , ‘* Les Champignons du Daa- 
ble, or Impcriat Mushrooms , a mock heror 
poem, in five cantos, mcluding a Conference 
between the Pope and the Devil, on his Hoh- 
ness 8 Visit to Paris, illustrated with Notes,’’ 
1805, 12mo —Fatt 5 Babi Brit 

HUDSON (Hinri) Of this distinguished 
English naval discoverer nothing of the parent- 
age or education 1s known. Ihe first fact re- 
corded of him relates to his being fitted out, 
in the year 1607, by some London merchants, 
im a small vessel, for the purpose of exploring 
a north east passage to( hina and Japan. He 
sailed on the ist May with a crew of only ten 
men and a boy besides himself, and proceed- 
ing beyond the 80th degree of latitude, re- 
turned to England in September. Ina sccond 
voyage the next year, he landed at Nova 
Zembla, but could proceed no farther eastward. 
He undertook, m 1609, a third voyage, under 
the patronage of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, but no material result ensued. IJJ.s last 
voyage was undertaken in 1610, on which oc- 
casion he was fitted out by sir Thomas Smith, 
sir Dudley Digges, and otbers of his friends. 
He sailed on this occasion on the 17th April, 
ina bark named the Discovery, with a crew 
of twenty-three men, and came within eight 
of Greenland un the 4th of June. Proceeding 
westward he reached, 1n 60 degrees of Jatatude, 
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the strait bearing hia name. Through the be 
advanced along the coast of Labrador, towhich 
he gave the name of Nova Bnitannia, until it 
issued into the vast bay, which 18 also called 
afte: him He resolved to winter in the most 
southern part of it, and the crew drew up the 
ship on a small creek, and endeavoured to 


sustain the severity of that dismal climate, in | 


which attempt they endured extreme priva- 
tions. Hudson however fitted up luis shallop 
for farther discoveries, but not being able to 
establish any commuuication with the natives, 
er to revictual his ship, with tears in his eyes 
he distributed his little remaining bread to his 
men, and prepared to retuin. Having a dis- 
salisfied and mutmous crew, he :mprudently 
uttered some threats of setting some of them 
on shore, which menaces induced a body of 
them to enter his cabin at mght, when they 
tied his arms behind him, and put him 1n his 
own shallop, at the west end of the straits, with 
his son, John Hudson, and seven of the most 
infirm of the crew. Ihey then turned them 
adrift, when it 18 supposed that they all 
perished, as they were never more heard of 
A small part of the crew, after endumng 1n- 
credible hardships, arrived at Plymouth, in 
September 1611. Such was the melancholy 
end of this adventurous marmer —Bror Brit 
HUDSON (Joun) a learned divine and 
philological writer of the early part of the last 
century. He was born in1662 at Widehope 
near Cockermouth, in Cumberland, and re 
ceived his elucation at Queens college Ox 
ford. In 1684 he took the degree of MA. 
and removing soon after to University college, 
he there obtained a fellowship in 16860 = He 
was elected heeper of the bodleian hbrary in 
1701, and the same year proceeded DD In 
1712 he was made principal of St Mary hall 
through the interest clnefly of Di Radchitte 
He distinguished himself as editor of several 0 
the Greek and Roman classics, whose works 
he illustrated with his own notes, and those otf 
preceding critics. IJ1is editions are esteemed 
for their correctness and elegance, particularly 
** Thucydides,” 1690, folio, ‘‘ Geograplie 
Vetens Scnptores Grac1 muinores,’ 170>. 
1712, 4 vols. 8vo, and ‘* Joseph Opera, 
1720, 2 vols. folio, the list was a posthu 
mous publication. Dr Hudson, who, though 
in holy orders, never held any church prefer. 
ment, died at St Mary hall, November 27 
1719. He enjoyed high reputation as a clas- 
sical scholar, both at home and abroad, and 
hug, ® correspondence with several 
WS, Dr Hudson left an only 
4o¢¢83 of large property, who 
me 2. contracted a species of 
OM c,,, 4ement with a clergyman,who 
> 2 On § to her, was afterwards re- 
guiarly We» ed to another person. Her first 
admirer instituted some proceedings, with a 
view to establish lis claim asa husband to the 
lady and her fortune, and he published a 
pa.nphiet, from which it appeaied that he had, 
without the presence of any tluid person, per- 
formed the marnage ceremony between Miss 
Hudson and himselt , on which very wregular 
Bioe. Dict —Vor I. 
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act he grounded his pretenstons. It is scarcely 
necessafy to add, that his scheme proved abor- 


tive, and Ins appeal to the public procured 


lum little advantage, as bis own conduct was 


obviously more discreditable than that of any 
other of the parties in this strange aflair.— 
Bug Brit. Gent Mag. for 1734, 
HUDSON (Witttram) one of the first Yng- 
‘ash botanists who adopted the J innzan sys- 
tem. He was born in Westmoreland, gbout 
1700, and served an apprenticeslup to an 
apothecary in Westminster, to whose business 
he succeeded. His acquaintance with Mr 
Benjamin Sullingfleet, a naturahst of some 
‘minence, induced lim to study the writings 
of Linnaus, and ultimately occasioned his 
becoming the author of the fist classical work 
on English botany, pubhshed in 1762, under 
he ttle of ‘ Flora Anghica,’8vo He subse- 
quently engaged in a correspondence with 
Linnezus, Haller, and other naturalists, and 
extended his researches to insects, shells, and 
various subjects connected with British zoolugy. 
In 1761 he was chosen an FILS, and he was 
for many years botanical demonstrator to the 
apothecanes’ company. In 1778 he pub- 
lished a new and much improved edition of his 
klora, im two volumes. He had projected the 
publication of a‘ Tauna Britannia,” on the 
plan of his other work, and had collected 
materials for the purpose, but the destruction 
of Ins house by fire, in 1783, prevented the 
execution of his undertaking In 1791 he 
became a fellow of the Linn1an socicty, and 
attended ifs meetings as often as his health 
would allow His death took place May 23, 
1793, and he was interred im St James’s church, 
Westminster —Rees s Cyclop 
HUDSON (Tuomas) an eminent Enghsh 
artist, born at Fxeter in Devonshire, in 1701. 
He studied portrait paimting under Ruichard- 
son, whose daughter he murnied, and settled 
in London, where he speedily acquired great 
reputation in his profession. Lluis however 
was at length echpsed by the giowing fame 
of his great pupil, sir Joshua Reynolds, Hud- 
son died in 1779 —IThalpole 5 Anecd: tes 
HUERIA (Vincrxr Garcia DE TA) a 
Spanish poet and critic and a member of the 
Spanish academy, was born at Zate in Fstre- 
maduia, about the year 1730. He acquued 
considerable fame among his countrymen for 
lis poetical and critical talents, and was suc- 
cessful at least m one of his dramas ‘‘ La 
Raquel ’ i tragedy, which, to many sti onger re- 
commendations, added the ment ofan avoidance 
of the anachromsms and irregulirities which 
are so much objected to in the Spanish drama 
He pubhshed a ‘* Mihtary Libary,” but his 
pnincipal work 18 lus ‘* leatio [spanol,’ 
Madnid, 178», 17 vols 4to, being a collection 
of the best Spamsh plays, with prefaces, in 
which he endeavours to virdicate Spamph h- 
terature from the censures of Voltaire, Lin- 
guet, and others. According to lord Hollana, 
he has not only failed in his design, but ex- 
posed the Spanish drama to still greater mdi- 
cule. He died towards the close of the last 


| century.- - Lord Holland's I se of Lope de Vegu. 
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HUET (Perur Danser) a celebrated cnuc 
and clasmcal scholar of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centunes, who was a native of Caen 
iu Normandy He was born 1n 1630, and was 
the son of a gentleman of good family, who 
had abjured calvinism, and become a zealous 
catholic. Left an orphan in his infancy, Huet 
was brought up by an aunt, who placed | im 
in the jesuit’s cullege at Caen, for education. 
After gaining a general knowledge of htera- 
ture“he went to Pans, where he indulged his 


passion for study by reading all the books he. 


could procure, and cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of the most eminent scholars of his time. 


In 1692 he accompanied Bochart on a visit to. 
the court of Christina, queen of Sweden, of. 


which journey he wrote an amusing narrative 
in Latin verse. On his return to Caen he 
found that a hterary academy had been insti- 
tuted there during hia absence, of which he 
was chosen a member. In 1661 he published 
& treatise on translation, in the form of a la- 
tin dialogue, entitled, ‘‘ De Interpretatione ,”’ 
and in 1664 a collection of Greek and 
Latin poems. An ediuon of ‘* Ongens 
Commentaries on the Scriptures’ followcd in 
1667 , nor did he neglect the hyliter binds of 
hterature, for at the request of his townsman 
Segrais, he wrote a tract on the ‘* Ongin of 
Romances,” which was prefixed to the Zayde 
of madame la Fayette. He was subsequently 
appointed preceptor to the dauphin, in con- 
junction with Bossuet. It was during the pe- 
mod he filled this office, that be wrote his 
defence of Chmstiamty, published in 1679, 
under the ttle of ‘‘ Demonstrauo Evangelica,” 
which he considered as Ins greatest work, but 
which 38 ¢hnefly calculated to display the vast 
erudition and extensive reading of the author. 
At this time also he undertook, at the earnest 
recommendation ot the duke de Wontausier, 

overnor to the dauphin, the plan of publ.sh- 
ing all the Latin classics, with that ample fur- 
miture of illustration, which has made what 
are called the Delphin editions so well known, 
and generally esteemed throughout Europe. 
The plan was executed under the direction of 
Huet, 1n Jess than twenty years, to the extent 
of sixty-two volumes, Lucan being the only 
ancient Roman author of importance who was 
omitted, the freedom of his poliucal principles 
rendering his works objectionable to the French 
despot Lewis X1V. Various jesuits and other 
learned persons were engaged by Huet as edi- 
tors of the different classics , ane alone, namely 
the ‘* Astronomicon’”’ of Mamiius, was edited 
by himself. After the completion of his tu- 
torship, having taken holy orders, he was made 
abbot of Aulnai, and gibessueaile nominated 
bishop of Soissons, which see he exchanged 
for that of Avranches. But after holding the 
episcopal office some time, he became so tued 
ef the troublesume duties attached to it, that 
he abdicated the bishopric, contenting him- 
eelf with the abbacy of Tontenai as a pecu- 
miary succedaneum. In whatever station or 
piace, his characteristic attachment to litera- 
ture continued unabated, to the very evening of 
his long life, which closed at the house of the 
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yesuits, at Paris, January 26, 1721. Besides 
the works already mentioned, he wrote ‘‘ His- 
torre du Commerce et de la Navigation des 
Auciens ,” ‘‘ Ongines de Caen,” and me- 
moirs of Lis own hfe m Latm, besides other 
pieces of less importance. A translation of 
the memoirs, with copious notes, was pub- 
lished in 1810, 2 vols, 8vo, by Dr John Arkin. 
—Morerr. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 

HUGH CAPE1, first king of France, of 
the third dynasty, was the son of Hugh, count 
of Paris, and duke of France and Burgundy, 
a potent nobleman, who 1n fact reigned under 
the name of king Lothaire. He died in 996, 
leaving his son Hugh, at the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, under the guardianship of Richard, 
duke of Normandy. Ata proper age he re- 
paired to the court of Lothaire, who left his 
son Louis V to his care. ‘hat weak pnnce 
dying soon after without issue, the vigour, 
ability, and gieat possessions of Hugh, 1in- 
duced the nobles to prefer him to the nghtful 
heir of the blood of Charlemagne, Charles, 
duke of Lorraimme, brother to Lothaire. He 
was accordingly proclasmed king at Noyen, 
m June 987, and obliged all who disputed his 
tule to submit, making Charles of Lorraine 
and his consort prisoners in the recapture of 
Laon. He reigned with great policy, govern- 
ing the people with much mildness, and allow- 
ing his potent wassals to weaken each other 
by mutual hostilities. He made Pans his clnef 
residence, aud the future seat of the mo- 
narchy. After a reign of ten years, he died 
in 997, leaving his son Robert sole king, and 
his postenty, saving the interval produced by 
the French revolution, have swayed the Gal- 
lic sceptre ever since.—Millot. Mod. Unw. 
Hist. 

HIUGH, of Amiens, a learned French pre- 
late in the twelfth century, was born at 
cimiens, educated at Laon, and became prior 
of Cluny. He was afterwaids abbot of Reading, 
in England, which he quitted to become arch- 
bishop of Roucn, in his native country, over 
which see he presided with great repute, until 
his death in 1164. He was the author of 
‘‘ Three Books of Instiuction,’’ against the 
heretics of his day, of seven books of 
‘« [Theological Dialogues ,”’ and of an explica- 
tion of the Apostles Creed and the Lords 
Prayer, the first of which pieces was pub- 
lisbed by d’Achery, at the end of the works 
of Guibert de Nogent, and the two latter by 
fathers Martenne and Durand, in the fifth vo- 
lume of their ‘‘ Ihesaurus Anecd, . .,(’ and 
inthe ninth of ther ‘ Veterum” |, Nerum 
Collecto.’’—~Moreri. Dupin. : 

HUGH DE CLUNY, a Ron, |, gint 
was born in Burgundy in 1023. 2 aaced 
the monastic hfe at Cluny, where h |, ecame 
pnor, and at last clef of his order, {hich he 
greatly reformed and extended. He died ir 
1108, leaving behind him some epistles, which 
are stall extant.— Dupin. 

HUGH DE FLAVIGNY, a monk of 
Verdun, afterwards abbot of Flavigny, and ap 
esteemed historian, was born in 1065, Ha 
was descended from a noble family, and entem, 
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ing young into the monastic fife, attuined his 
pain in bre thirty-second yeat. He how- 
éver fost it again in less than two years, in 
consequence of a dispute with Ins diocesan, 
tod remained despoiled of Ins dignity until 
4211, when he was appointed to the abbey of 
Vannes. The time of his death 1s unknown. 
This abbot was the author of ‘* Chromcon 
Verdunense,’’ in tvo parts. the firdt contamn- 
ing an ecclesiastical history from the birth of 
Chnist, until the close of the tenth century, and 
the second @ continuation of the same until 
110%. The first 15 tiifling and erroneous, but 
the last contains much information of the ec 

clesiastical affairs of France in the eleventh 
century. It was withdrawn from obscurity 
by father l’Abbe, and printed in the first vo- 
lume uf Ins “ Bibliotheca nova Manuscmpto- 
rum.”—Cave. Dupn. Morert. 

HUGH DE FLEURY was a learned 
French monk, who flourished about the year 
1120. He embraced the ecclesiastical hfe in 
the abbey of Fleurv, and rendered himself 
celebrated by his writings, which are held m 
much esteem. He 1s the author of ‘* Chroni- 
con Libris VI ad Ironem Carnotensem,’’ com- 
mencing with the reign of the Assyrian Ninus, 
aud te:minating with the death of the empe- 
ror Lows the Pious, m the year 840 It 1s 
inserted entire in the ‘‘ Bibhotheca Casarea,”’ 
and partly m the ‘‘ Scriptor.de Rebus Franc.” 
of Duchesne, winch hkewise contains another 
short but wel’ tigested chronicle, from the 
beginning of tue world tothe reign of the same 
Lous. Hugh was also the author of ‘ Lib. II 
de Regia potestate, et sacerdotal: Dignitate, 
ad Henricum Anglia Regem,” inserted b 
Baluze in the fourth volume of his ‘ Mascel 
Janea.’ This last production is much esteemed 
by catholic writers, as exhibiting an accurate 
répresentation of the doctrine of the church, be- 
fore 1t was obscured by the disputes between the 
pt pes and the emperors.—Cadve Dupin. Moreri. 

HUGH DE Sf. CHER, or HUGO DE 
SANCTO CARO, a French cardinal of the 
thirteenth century, distinguished as a sc1iptuie 
commentator. He studied at Paris, and in 
1225 he entered to the order of Dominican 
friars, of which he became provincial. He 
was subsequently created a doctor of the Sor- 
boune , and was employed by pope Gregory 
1X on a mission to Constantinople, for the 
vain purpose of effecting an union between the 
Greek and Latin churches. After his return 
he was again elected provincial of the Domi- 
ficans, and in 1245 he was created a cardinal, 
ander the title of St Sabina, by pope Innocent 
IV, who, as well as the succeeding pontff, 
Alexander IV, employed him 1n several 1m- 
portant and delicate negociations. He died at 
Orvieto, 11 1263. Besides his commentanes, 
he compiled a concordance of the Buble, 
srminted at Cologne in 1684, and he left a 
eopy of the Bible, with various readings from 
ancient Latin, Greek, and Hebrew MSS.— 
vave’s Fist. Lit. Atkan’s G. Buog. 

HUGH DE ST. VICTOR, a learned di- 


bgt of the twelfth century. He was a native 


unders, and at the age of eighteen he 
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entered into the order of the canons ftégular 
of S€ Augustine, at the monastery of St Vietsr, 
in the city of Paris. He subsequently 10se to 
the ofce of pmor. and m 1130 he was an- 
pointed professor of theology, when he ob- 
tained great reputation, and was termed a se- 
cond Augustine, and sometimes the tongue of 
St Augustme, from his adherence to the doc- 
trine and imitation of the style of that Clins- 
tian father. He died in 1140. His works, 
consisting of commentaries on Scripture, ser- 
mons, dialogues, &c. were pubhshed in three 
volumes folio, at Pais, in 1026, and subse- 
quently at Venice and elsew here. —TJrithemius. 
Dupin. ore? i. 

HUGHES (Joun) an Enghsh poet and 
dramatist, was horn in 1677, at Marlborough, 
in Waltshire, of wluch county lis mother was 
a native, his father being a respectable cinzen 
of London. He was educated at a dissenting 
academy, under the care of Mr Phomas Rowe, 
where he was a fellow student with Dr Watts. 
He early imbibed a taste for poetry, music, 
and drawing, which did not howe ver render him 
averse to business. He had a situation under the 
Board of Ordnance, and was sécietary to se- 
veral commissions unde: the great seal, for 
the purchase of lands for the doch yards of 
Portsmouth, Chatham, and Harwich. The 
first specimen he gave of his poetic vein, was 
a poem on the peace of Ryswich, which he 
followed up by several others on temporary oc- 
casions, and in the mean time became the 
companion of Addison, Pope, Congreve, Sou- 
thern, Rowe, and other wits of the day. His 
views were not however very promising, untal 
m 1717 lord chancellor Cowper made him 
secretary to the commissions of the peace. He 
had now affluence, but his health became pre- 
carious, and in this conditicn he composed his 
well known ‘Siege of Damascus,” a tragedy, 
his last and best work, which was first per- 
formed on the day of his death, February 17, 
1720. He was much lamented, and Steele 
devoted an essay to his memory in the paper 
called the Theatre, aud he appears to have 
been equally regarded by Pope. In 1735 a 
complete collection of lis poems and drama- 
tic pieces was published, in 2 vols, 12mo, by 
his broths in-law, Mr Duncombe Also, sub- 
sequently to his death appeared Ins hiterar 
correspondence, 1n 3 vols. 12mo. Ife was hke- 
wise the author of several works 1n prose, With 
thany Tatlers, Spectators, and Guardians, and 
translated Pontenelle’s dialogues, and the abbé 
Vertot’s history of the revolution in Portugal, 
&c. Lastly,in 1715, he pubhshed an accu- 
pate edition of the works of Spenser, The 
genius of Hughes cannot be estimated above 
mediocnity, and at present the siege of Damas- 
cus chiefly supports his name.— J anez HucHes, 
younger brother of the above, and lke lima 
votary of the muses, and an excellent scholar, 
was born in 1685. He published in 1714, a 
tanslation of “ The Rape of Proserpme,”” 
from Claudian, arid the story of ‘* Sextus and 
Enctho,” from the Pharsaha. He also trans 
lated Suetonius’s hves of the Cesars, and 
novels from the cay of Cervantes. He died 
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in 1781. A posthumous volume of his mis. 
cellanies, in prose and verse, appeared in 
1737.— Brg. Biit. Anderson’s Lives of the 
Poets. 

HUGHES (Garirriry) an English natura- 
list, who was minister of Lacy’s parish, in 
the island of Barladoes, in the West Indies. 
In £749 he circulated proposals for publishing 
the natural history of Barbadoes, where he had 
then been a resident twelve years He was a 
fellow of the Royal Souety, and appears to 
have been highly esteemed for his talents by 
Dr Stephen Hales, and other men of science 
in England. ‘The work appeared in 1750, in 
a folio volume, in ten books, with twenty four 
engravings , apd it was republished, with a 
larger number of plates, 1n 1760. Thuis pro- 
duction contains the most ample account of 
the curious zoophytes, called animal flowcrs, 
whach grow on the rocks by the sea side, at 
Barbadoes. Mr Hughes also published a 
paper in the phniosophical transactions, on the 
same subject.—Clement les Cang Ann. Litt. 
Watt's 1s B. 

HUGO (Cuaries Lovis) a learned pre- 
late of the Romish church, who flourished du- 
ring the early part of the last century. He 
was originally a canon of the Premonstra 
tenses, of which order he published a history 
in two folio volumes. He afterwards obtained 
the abbey of Euval, and became titular bishop— 
of Ptoleomais. Has other works are, “ A Life | 
of St Norbert,”’ the founder of lus order, printed | 
mm quarto, 1704, ‘* Histomcal and Critical 
Memoirs of the House of Lorraine,’ 8vo, 
1711, which work incurring the censure of the 
parhameat of Pans, he afterwards defended at 
ym an able and spirited essay. He also pub 
lished a learned treatise entitled, * Sacra 
Abtiquitatis Monumenta Hustonca, Dogma 
tica, Diplenanca” in two folio volumes, 1725. 
Has death took place in 1735 —Nouv Dict Hut. 

HULDRICH (Joun James) a Swiss di- 
vine, born in 1683 at Zunch, in which univer- 
sity he became afterwaids the law-professor. 
For his appomtment to this chan he was prin- 
cipally indebted to the reputation which he 
acquired by lus refutation of a work by a 
Jewish rabin, directed ag unst the Christian 
rehyion, and entitled, ‘‘ Scpher Tole dot Jese- 
ho,” or “* The History of the crucified Jesus.” 
This treatise Huldiich reprinted at Leyden in 
1706, with his own reply annexed. He was 
also the author of a commentary on Puffen- 
dorf upon the duty of men and citizens , and 
of three octavo volumes, entitled, “ Muscel- 
lanea Jiguiina,”’ as well as of several sermons. 
His death took place in 1731, at lus native 
waty——Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ULL (Tuomas) a veteran actor of the 
Garrick school, with whom he was contempo- 
rary, and who lived to be the father of the 
stage. He was born in 1728, at Westminster, 
and received the rudiments of a liberal educa- 
tion at the Charter-house. On his removal 
from that seminary, his father, a medical man, 
pesiding in the Strand, apprenticed him to 
himself, with a view to his eventually suc- 
ceeding lnm in his practice He had however 
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early imbibed a strong predilection for the 
works of Shakspeare, which at length induced 
him to quit the study of pharmacy for the 
boards. Though always a judicious per- 
former and a good speaker, he never rose to 
any great eminence 1n his profession, playing 
tor the must part second and even third-rate 
characters , but as an author he was more suc- 
essful The work by which he 18 most ad- 
vantageously known, 1s a poem still deservedly 
popular, enttled ‘“ Richard Plantagenet,’’ 
ontaining the legendary history of an allegi- 
imate son of Richard the Ihird, who, after 
he ruin of the Wiite Rose party, found an 
isylum at Eastwell park, Kent, where he 
worked many years in the capacity of a bnck- 
layer, and where the remains of his habitation 
are yet to be seen Mr Hull's other works 
ale, ‘© Henry the Second, or the Fall of Ro- 
samond,”? atiagedy, in which the beautiful 
Mrs Hartley per:sonated the herome. Two 
volumes of metrical tales, ‘* Letters fiom . 
Gentleman to a young Lady ,” ‘* Select Let 
ters between the Duchess of Somerset, Shen 
stone the Poet, and others,’’ and ‘ Sar Wal 
iam Harrington,’”’ a novel, in 4 vols. H 
survived till the year 1808.—Biog Diam. 
HULME (NarnanievL) an ingenious ph 
sician, who wasa native of Yorkshire. He 
eived an apprenticeship to an apothecary, 
ind was aftewards a surgeon im the navy. On 
he peace of 1763 taking place, he became a 
tudent of medicine at Edinburgh, where he 
,taduated as MD. in 1765 His inaugural 
hesis was entitled, ‘‘ Dissertatio Medica de 
corbuto > He settled in practice in J ondon, 
nd at first devoted his attention cliefly to 
mdwifery , but 11 1775 he was, thiough the 
nfluence of lord Sandwich, then first lord of 
he almuiralty elected physician to the ( har- 
er house, which situation he retained till hia 
leath, »n Apmil, 1807, at the aze of seventy 
ive. He was a fellow of the Royal and An- 
iguarian Soueties, and m 1800 he pubhshed, 
n the Philosoplncal Iransactions, an account 
of a series of expermments on the hght spon- 
aneously emitted from vanous bodies. Some 
other papers and scveral other medical tracts, 
ulso proceeded from his pen. Among the Iit- 
er ale a treatise on puerperal fever, and 
another on the stone and BSLUTVY, which were 
translated anto German, and published at 
Leipsic and \ienna.—Rees’s Cyclop 
HUME (Davin) an emment histonan and 
Mnlosopher, was born at Edinburgh, in 1711. 
hs father was a descendant of the family of 
the earl of Home, but not opulent, and the 
~ubjyect of this article beng his youngest son, 
ns fortune was very small. Losing lis father 
in his infancy, he was brought un under the 
‘are of his mother, a woman of singular me- 
rat, and was destined by his family for the 
law, but his passion for hterature was so 
strong, he conld not confine himself to profes- 
sional studies, and, as le observes in his me- 
moirs, while they fancied him to be porm 
over Voet and Vinnius, he was eccapied with 
Cice o and Virgil. Has slender patrimon 
howe er not allowing bim to follow his mcle 
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nations without some view of piofit, he was in 

duced, in 1734, 0 visit Bristol, with recom- 
mendations to some eminent merchants , but, 
us might have been expected, he was as little 
disposed to commerce as to law, and resolved 
to retire to some provincial town of france, 
with the mtention of prosecuting his literary 
pursuits in privacy, and of supplying, by eco- 
nomy, his pecuniary deficiencies. He resided 
first at Rheims, and afterwards at La Fleche, 
in Anjou, and passed three years in France in 
a manner very accordant with Ins own inch- 
nations In 1737 hecame to London, and the 
next year published his ‘‘ Treatise upon Hu 

man Nature,’’ the cool reception, or 1ather 
entire neglect of which, proved @ severe mor- 
tification, Being of a sanguine temperament, 
he was not altogether discouraged, but pur 

sued his studies, and in 1742 printed at Edin- 
burgh lus ‘‘ Essays moral, political, and lite- 
rary,” which work, owing to 1ts more popular 
form and elegance of style, was very fayvura- 
bly received, and made some amends for his 
former disappointment. In 1745 he took up 
his residcnce with the young marquis of An- 
nandale, to whom he acted as a sort of guardian, 
an office which was rendered necessary by that 
nobleman’s health and state of mind. He re- 
mained in this situation for a year, and then 
stood candidate for the professorsiiup of moral 
philosophy at Edinburgh, but although strongly 
supported, he was excluded by the negative of 
the presbytery, mm consequence of his known 
scepucism. In 1746 he accompinied general 
Sinclair, as his secretary, mm an expedition de- 
sivned against Canada, but which ended an an 
attack upon the French coast, and in 1747, 
attended the san.e ofhcer im a military ein- 
bassy to the courts of Vienna and Iunn. 
Here he increased both his knowledge of the 
wold by good company, and he little fortune 
by fiugahty, accumulating the handsome 
sum, as it then appeared to him, of 19001. 
Having been led to imagine, that the neglect 
of his ‘‘‘lreatise upon Human Nature’”’ ori- 
ginated from its too dry and systematic form, 
he cast the first part of the work anew, and 
caused at to be published, while he was abroad, 
with the title of, an ‘* Inquiry concerning the 
Human Understanding.” It, lhowever, at- 
tracted very little more notice than at first, 
and on his return, the author retired to Scot- 
Jand, where he resided two years. Meantime 
all his writings, except the first, began to at 

tract notice, and answers, the usual conco- 
mutants of new opinions, when ably supported, 
were occasionally makimg their appearance. 
Of a cool temper, and careless of obtaining 


converts, he made it a rule to reply to none of. 


these strictures, a resolution which he subse- 
quently pleaded, when called upon to notice the 
answer of Dr Campbell to lus ‘‘ Essay on Mira- 
cles.” In 1751 he repaued to the metropolis, 
Where in the next year, he published his 
** Political Discourses,’? which were at once 
well received. Nearly about the same time 
appeared lis “ Inquiry concerning the Piin- 
ciples of Morals,” a work that he himself 
‘deems “imcomparably bis best,” but which, 
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like most mere abstract speculations, met with 
but httle attention. In 1752 he obtained the 
congenial appointment of libranan to the fae 
culty of advocates at }dinburgh , which, by 
affording lum the command of a large and cu- 
rious collection of Looks, seems fist to have 
inspired him with a notion of writing history. 
His local situation might also suggest his first 
subject in that line, ‘“ lhe History of England, 
under the House of Stuart,’’ of which a quarto 
volume appeared in 1754. To use his own 
language, it was received ‘‘with one cry of 
reproach, disapprobation, and even detesta- 
tion.” He attibutes this reception to his 
favourable treatment of Charles I, and lord 
Strafford, but 1t was much more owing to his 
equally contemptuous mention of the opposing 
religious partics , which, as far as they were 
sincerely actuated by their opinions, he regards 
as httle more than votaries of superstrtion on 
the one side, and of enthusiasm on the other. 
The work was, therefore, not only decned, 
but neglected , and had not a war broken out 
between the two countries, the author would 
have again retired to France. His constitu- 
tional equanimity, however, gradually pre- 
vailed, and he resolved to proceed in his task, 
and in the mean time he publisLed his ‘* Natural 
History of Religion,’ and other pieces, the first 
of which was answered by Warburton, in the 
name of Dr Hurd = In 1706 he published the 
second volume of his history, which embraced 
the period from Chailes II to the Revolution, 
and was comparatively well received. He now 
|resolved to take a wider range, and in 1759 
published lis ‘‘ History of the House of J udor,”’ 
which excitcd a clamour against him almost 
equal to lis first volume. His reputation as 
an historian, however, gradually increased, 
and he was encouraged to complete his work 
from the earliest period, which he accom- 
phshed, in two additional volumes, in 1761, 
and his ‘‘ History of Lngland ’ became thence- 
forth a standard book. Upon thus important 
work, now so well known, little remark 158 
necessary. Although free from the narrow 
partiahties and prejudices which so frequently 
influence national historians, and enlarged and 
philosophical in his general views of events 
and characters, his rescarches into the origin 
andprogress of the English constitution are 
deemed wanting, both in depth and accuracy. 
According to this opinion, he has too sweepingly 
regarded the hberty of the country as of mo- 
dern date, and the mere result of forced conces- 
sions from the sovereign, and has sometimes 
even coloured facts to support that conclusion. 
His predilection for the house of Stuart, has 
also made him somewhat unfair to that of Tu- 
dor, and still more to the real patriotism of 
the motives of many of those who sought to 
curb the high pretensions and baleful extent 
of prerogative so \mprudently claimed by that 
unhappy family. Wath every abatement, how- 
ever, his reputation stands high, and, aided by 
his clear style, which, although sometimes 
incorrect and ealhibiting gallicisms, 15 - 
quently eloquent, and always agieeable, will 
probably tema so. ‘The copy money received 
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fot hug tystory, added tg a conuderable pen- 
mop oltaued from the crown by the agterest 
of lord Bute, finally secured him independ- 
ence, aug he was about to reure to his uatave 
ceuntry, when he was unexpectedly avited, 
by the earl of Hertford, then proceeding 8s 
ambassador to Pans, toattend hm witha view 
ef uitmately becoming the secretary of the em 
bassy. {le accordingly accompanied that no- 
blemau to France, and received the expected 
gppoinatinent. Ife was also farther gratified, 
a most enthusiastic reception in the Parisian 
circles, jn his character of histonan and phylo 
gopher. He remained chargé d affajres after 
the departure of lord Hertford, 1 1765, and 
returned to England in 1766, accompanied by 
that singular and paradoxical character, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, to whom he behaved with 
the greatest delicacy and generosity, a conduct 
which that eccentric pergon repaid with his 
usual ingratitude, and igsane suspicion. Hav- 
ing now acquired a relish for pyblic hfe, Mr 
Hume, in 1707, became wander secretary of 
tare, under general Conway, which post he 
eld until the resignation of that mimeter an 
31769. He then hnally retired to Ldinburgh , 
and haying by this tume realised a thousand 
per annum, he diew round Im 9 chogen set 
of suitable associates, among whom he lived 
generally admired and respected, yntil the 
apring af 1775, when he was attacked by a 


dasorder in the bowels, which neyer after altq- 
gether left him, but gradually produced a state | 


of exhaustion, which carned him off, on the 


his age. He died im q state of mental compo- 
sure, which has been eloquently described by 
Dr Adam Smith, who, in his estimation of 
the character of this emineat man, depictures 
him as charitable, generous, yrbane, and pos- 
sessed of a degice of gmety and good humour 
which 18 seldom attendant on students go per- 
severing as Mr Hume. Ihis temper even 
evinced itself on hys death bed, winch, as mght 
be expected, has in many quarters produce 
more censpre than adimuatjon. Upon the 
whole, however, it will be as difficult to deny 
the juzh personal moral claims of this writer, 
favoured as he was with the rare talent of self- 
command, as the vigour and acuteness of his 
intellect. He doubtless takes the lead among 
modern plilogophical sceptics, and while open 
to the objec tions to which that system of philo- 
sophising will ever be fable, he must be al- 
lowed to have upheld it with distynguished 
abjlit - Besides the works alieady mentioned, 
in 17383, ‘‘ An Essay on Suicide” appeared, 
which a critic in the Manthly Review afhrms, 
fram his own knowledge, to be really by Mr 
Hume. If so, 1t more apenly assaile received 
opinions than any thing pubhshed during las 
hife-tyme, althoyyh 1¢ 1s said, that 1t would then 
haye appeared, had not the booksellers been 
afraid to publish 1t.—Hume’s Account of his 
own Life, gud Dr Smath’s Letter. Aakin’s G. Buog. 
HUMPHREY (Laurence) dean of Win- 
clester, a uause of Newport Pagnel, Bucks, 
born about the year 1527. He entered lim- 
“" oniginally at Cambridge, but removed 
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thence to the sister university, on a feHowahip 
at Magdalen college, where he gradyated a 
1552. The persecation of the reformed church 
under queea Mary, drove him, together with 
many other refugees, in 1595, to Zwich in 
Switzerland, aad beang absent Jonger than the 
period allowed by statute, he was formally 
ejected from his fellowship. In the folowmg 
reign, however, be returned, and succeeded in 
obtaimmny the restoration of his preferment. 
In the course of the next twenty years he 
passed from the divanity chair aad: the head- 
slup of Ins college, through the deanery of 
Gloucester, to that of Winchester, which Jat- 
ter appointment he received in 1580. Itis far 
from improbable that his learning and abilities 
would eventually have carred him on to a 
mitre, but the severe calyimistic priycoples 
which he hast inbided, and which he professed 
in their utmost rigour, rendered him obnoxious 
to the mare moderate reformers of the day, 
and stopped his advancement. He was an 
excellent linguist, as well a» a good general 
scholar, bemides being well versed in all the 
polemical controversies of the period, to which 
he contributed bis share, in the shape of a wa- 
lety of tracts, written ayainst the doctrines of 
the Ronash chuich. Of theee,the principal is en- 
utled, ‘‘ De Religions, Conservatione et Refor- 
matione, et de Primatu Regum.’ Among his 
other works are ‘' Lpistola de Gravis Liters 
tHomen lectione et Imitatyone, 1528, ‘*De 
ratione interpietandi auctores ,’”’ ‘ Optimates 


‘sive de Nobilitate, eyusque antiquaé Origine ,’ 
Zoth Angust, 1776, in the sixty-fifth year of’ 


and a ‘* History of the Life and Death of 
Bishop Jewell.” His own decease taok place 
in February, 1590.—Athen. Uson,  Strype’s 
Life of Craumer. 

HUMPHRY, RA, (Qzras) an emiment 
miniature pater, was bora in 1743, at Honi- 
ton, m Deyonshire. He was educated at the 
grammar school of his npaave town and on 
discovering a genius for drawing, was placed 
under Samuel Collins, a painter of Lxeter, 
who abruptly quitting the kingdom, he re- 
ceived but a small share of instruction, not- 
withstanding which, he settled at Bath as a 
miniature painter, unul, by the advice of his 
countryman, sir Joshua Reynolds, he repaired 
to London. Ly the fnendly instructions of 
that eminent artist, he quickly rose to the first 
rank im hig own branch of art, and became a 
royal academjcian. In 1780 he went to 
India, and was chosen one of the hret mem- 
hers of the Asiauc Socety, and was held in 
great esteem by Warren Hastings and sir Wil- 
ham Jones. On hig return to England, he 
contunued his profession while his syht would 
allow lim, and died unmarned, yw 1810.— 
Gent. Mag 

HUNAULD (Francis Joazpn) 3 French 
physiaan and wnter on anatamy in the last 
century. He was a native of Brtanny, and 
after having studied at Rennes, Angers, and 
Pais, he took the degree of MD. at Rhems, 
in 1722. He settled at Paris, and m 1724 he 
was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. When the duke de Richelieu went 
on an embassy to Vienna, Hunauld accompea- 
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wied him as Ins physician, and ever afte: re | 
tained the confidence and esteem of that noble-- 
man. In 1730 he became anatomical pro- 
fessor at the Jardin du Roi, and lectured with: 
t reputation. In 1735 he visited Hol- 

and, where he obtained an acquaintance with 
Boerhaave , and England, where he read be- 
fore the Royal Sovety ‘‘ Refiexions on tie 
Operation for Fistula Lachrymals,’”? which 
were published im the Plnlosophical I ransac- 
tions, and he was elected FRS. He died in 
1742, at the age of forty-one. ‘Lhe memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences comprise several 
papers by Hunauld, the most important of 
which relate to the formation of the bones — 
Eloy. Dict. Hist. de la Med. Arkin’sG Bug. 

HUNNIADES (Joun Corvinus) vaivode 
of Iransylvania, and general of the armies of 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary, was one of the 
yreatest commanders of Ins time. He fought 
against the Turks very heroically, and in 
1442 and 1443 gained important advantages 
over the generals of sultan Amurath, and 
obliged that prince to retare from Belgrade, 
after besieging 1t seven months. In 1456 he 
obhged Mahomet II also to relinquish a siege 
of the same place, but died on the 10th of 
September im the same year. He was at this 
time regarded as the hero of Chnstendom, and 
not less esteemed by his enemies than regretted 
by his fnends. He left two sons, the youn,er 
of whom, Matruias, was afterwards king of 
Hungary.— Mod. Univ. Hist. Moren.. 

HUNNIS (Witiram) gentleman of the 
chapel royal under Ldward VI, and afterwards 
chapel-master to queen }lizabeth, a volumi 
nous writer of moral and religious poetry. He 
tianslated into rhyme many select psalms, 
which, says Warton, had not the good fortune 
to be reacued from oblivion by being mcorpo- 
rated into Hopkins’s collection, nor to be sung 
an the royal chapel. Ihey were pmnted in 
1550, with the title of ‘‘ Certayne Psalmes, 
chosen out of the Psalter of David, and drawen 
furth into Englysh Meter, by William Hunn 
servant to the Ryght Honourable Syr W. 
Harberd, Knight.’’ ‘This poet also published 
a “ Handful of Honey-suckles,” consisting o: 
devotional verses, and the whole book o: 
Genesis, in English rhyme, entitled “¢ A Hiv 
full of Jloney ” But lis honey-suckles and 
his honey are no longer delicious, and hi 
works are merely roticed as specimens of thi 
fashionable religious poetry of lus time. He 
was a copious contributor to the ‘* Paradise 0 
Dainty Devises,” and Thomas Newton, | 
contemporary poet, says of Hunnis, that in th: 
prame of youth his pen ‘‘ had depaincter 
Sonets. Sweete ,”” probably 1n allusion to hi 
share of that work.—Warton’s Hist. of kn 
Poetry. 

HUNT (Txromas) a learned Hebraist anc 
Oriental scholar of the last century, born 1696 
He graduated at Oxford mm 1721 as AM. anc 
1n 1758 was elected to the Arabic professorsh), 
in that umiversity. His inauguration address 
on this occasion, together with a small trac 
on the use of the oriental dialects, has been 
pnnted, In 1744 he took his doctor’s- degre 
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m divinity, and three years after obtamed the 
tegius professorship of Hebrew, with a canonry 
of Christchurch annexed. Dr Hunt also wrote 
some valuable ‘* Observations on the Book ou 
Proverbs,” which, together with a selection 
from bis sermons, were edited by Dr Kennicot, 
after the decease of the author in 1774 — 
Gent. Mag vol. txx1. Nuichols’s Lat. Anec. 
HUNTER (AtexannERr) @ very ingenious 
hysicran, naturalist, and writer on rural and 
domestic economy. He was a native of Scot- 
land, and stuc+ed at Edinburgh, where he took 
che degree of MD. He established himself 
is B medical practitioner at York, where he 
attained high reputation in bis profession, and 
was a principal contnmbutor to the foundation 
of an asylum for lunatics Huis chief literary 
productions are an inaugural dissertation, 
* De Canthandibus,’"* Edinburg, 1751, 4to, 
* Georgical kssays,”’ 6 vols. 8v0, 1770, &c. , 
new edition of Evelyn’s ‘‘ Sylva, or Dhs- 
course of Forest liees and the propagation of 
Timber, with Notes,” 2vols 4to, 1776, re- 
published in 1786 , Evelyn’s ‘‘ Terra, a Phi- 
losophical Discourse of FIarth, with notes,” 
4to, 1778, republished in 1787 , a treatise on 
Buxton waters, 1776, 8vo, and another, entie 
tled ‘‘ Cuhna Famulatrix Medicne, or Re- 
ceipts in modern Cookery, with a Medical 
Commentary,” 1806, 12mo, in which the sub- 
ject 18 treated in a manner at once novel im- 
pressive, and useful. Dr Hunter died 1n 1809, 
im the eightieth year of his age. 
HUNILR(Curistorxt rk) a physician who 
distinguished himself by his writings and re- 
searches relative to the history and antiquiues 
of the county of Durham. He was a native of 
that part of Ingland, and was educated at St 
John’s college, Cambrdge. Having regularly 
taken his degrees, he settled as a medical 
practitioner at Durham, and died there im 
1757, aged eighty-two. Dr Hunter was the 
author of “ Ihe Ancient Rites and Monu- 
ments of the Church of Durham,’ 1753, and 
of ‘‘ Remaiks ona part of Neale’s History of 
the Puritans ,’’ and he had also collected 
copious materials fora work on the parochial 
antiquities of the bishopric of Durham, but 
the project was not carned into execution.— 
Nichows’s Lit. Anecd. Surtees’s Hist. of Co, of 
Dirham. 
HUNIER (Henry) a Scottish presbyterian 
divine, born at Culross in Perthshire, in 1741. 
At the age of thirteen he was sent to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where his literary ac- 
quirements were such that when but seventeen 
he became tutor to a gentleman who was after- 
waids one of the lords of the session. The 
illness and death of his father having pre- 
vented him from retaining that situation, he 
next accepted one of the same description in 
the family of lord Dundonald, at Culross 
abbey. In 1764 he obtained a license to 
preach, and im 1766 was ordained mimister of 
South Leith. 1n 1771 he removed to Lop- 
don to become pastor to the Scottish church 
at London Wall, and about the same ume he 
vas admitted to the degree of DD. hy the 
university of Edinbuigh. Has most popular 
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far bis ristory, added toa conederable pea- 
son phigined from the crown by the interest 
af lord Bute, Sally secured him independ- 
ence, and he was about to retire to his uative 
ceuntry, when he was unexpectediy apvated, 
by the earl of Hertford, then proceeding es 
ambassador to Pans, to attend lim, witha view 
of yltzmately becoming the sepretary of the em 
bassy. $e accordingly accompanied that no. 
bleman to Fraace, and received the expected 
a@ppoimtment. He was also farther gratified, 
by @ Mont enthusiastic reception jn the Parisiap 
circles, 10 hig character of historian and philo 
gopher. He remained chargé d'affaires after 
the departure of lord Hertford, in 1765, and 
returned to England in 1766, accompanied by 
that singular and paradoxical character, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, to whom he behaved with 
the yreatest delicacy and generosity, a conduct 
hich that eccentric pergon repaid with his 
usual ingrautude, and insane suspicion. Hav- 
ns now acquired a relish for public life, Mr 
ume, 1n 1767, became under secretary of 
plate, under general Conway, which post he 
held until the resignation of that minister in 
1769. He then hnally retired to Ldinbyrgh , 
and having by this tame seplised a thousand 
pet annum, he drew round lim a chosen set 
of suitable associates, among whom he lived 
generally admired and respected, until the 
spring of 1775, when he was attacked by a 
dasorder in the bowels, which neyer after alta- 
gether jeft him, but gradually produced a state 
of exhaustion, which carned him off, on the 
Yoth August, 1776, in the sixty fifth year of 
his age. He died in q state of mental compo- 
sure, which has been eloquently descmbed by 
Dr Adam Smith, who, in his estimation of 
the character of this eminent man, depictures 
him as charitable, generous, yrbane, and pos- 
acssed of a degree of gaigty and good humour 
Which 1s seldom attendant on students gq per- 
seyering as Mr Hume. Ilns temper even 


evinced itself on hys death bed, which, as might 
be expected, has in many quarters produced 


more cepspre than admnatjon. Upon the 


whole, however, it will be as difficult to deny 


the high personal moral cjaims of this writer, 
favoured as he was with the rare talent of self- 
command, ag the vigour and acuteness of his 
antellect. He donbtiess takes the lead among 
modein philosophical scepucs, and while open 
to the objections to which that system of philo- 
sophising will eyer be lable, he must e al- 
lowed to have upheld it with distinguished 
abilit « Besides the works already mentioned, 
in 1783, ‘‘ An Essay on Suicide” appeared, 
which a crityc in the Manthly Review affims, 
qm his own knowledge, to be really hy Mr 
Hume. If so, 1¢ more apenly assails igceived 
opinions than any thing published during lig 
hfe tume, although 1¢ 1s said, that it would chen 
haye appeared, had not the bookselle1s been 
afraid to publish 1t.—Hume’s Account of his 
own Life, and Dr Smith’s Letter. Aakin’s G. Buog. 
HUMPHREY CL SUnERee) dean of Win- 
cLester, a nause of Newport Pagnel, Bucks, 


born about the year 1527. He entered him- 
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thence to the sueter univermty, on 8 fellowship 
at Magdalen college, where he graduated m 
155%. The persecution of the reformed church 
under queea Mary, drove him, together with 
many other refugees, m 1555, to Zuich ip 
Switzerland, aad bemg absent Jonger than the 
period allowed by statute, he was formally 
ejected from his fellowship. In the following 
reign, however, he returned, and succeeded 1m 
obtammg the restoration of hus preferment. 
In the couse of the next twenty yeas he 
passed from the divanity chair and the head- 
slup of lus college, through the deanery of 
Gloucester, to that of Winchester, which lat 
ter appointment he received in 1580. Its far 
from improbable that has lk arning and abilitus 
would eventually have carned him on to a 
mitre, but the severe calvimieuc princples 
whith he had inbibed, and wluch he professed 
in their utmost ngour, rendered kim ubnoxious 
to the more moderate reformers of the day, 
and stopped hjs advancement. Jie was an 
excellent linguist, as well as a good geneal 
scholar, besides beimg well wersed in all the 
polemical controversies of the period, to which 
he contributed his share, in the shape of a va- 
nety of tracts, written ayainst the doctrines of 
the Roms) church. Of thege the principal iser- 
utied, ‘‘ De Rehgioms, Conservatinne et Refor- 
matiqne, et de Pnmatu Regum.’ Among his 
other works are ‘* Epistola de Gracis Liters 
et Homen lectione et {mitauone,”’ 1998, ‘De 
ratione interpretandi auctores ,”’ ‘‘ Optimates 
sive de Nobihtate, eyusque antiqué Origine ,’ 
and a ‘ History of the Life and Death of 
Bishop Tewell.”” His own decease took place 
im February, 1590.—Athen. Oxon.  Strype's 
Life of Craumer. 

HUMPHRY, RA, (Qzras) an emiment 
miniature painter, was born ain 1743, at Hona- 
ton, m Devonshire. He was educated at the 
grammar school of lis naive town and on 
discovering a genius for drawing, was placed 
under Samuel Collins, a painter of Lxeter, 
who abruptly quitting the kingdom, he re- 
ceived but a small share of instruction, not- 
withstanding which, he settled at Bath as a 
miniature painter, unul, by the advice of Jus 
countryman, sir Joshya Reynalids, he repaired 
to London. By the friendly instructions of 
that eminent arust, he quickly rose to the firs¢ 
rank 1n hig awn branch of art, and became a 
royal academjcjan. In 1780 he went to 
India, and was chosen one of the frst mem- 
bois af the Asiatic Souety, and was held in 
great esteem by Warren Hastings and sir Wil- 
liam Jones. On lng return to England, he 
continued his profession while his sy,ht would 
allow tim, and died unmarned, VN 4810.— 
Gent. Mag 

HUNAULD (Francis Josern) 9 French 
physician and writer on anatomy in the last 
century. He was a native of Bntanny, and 
after having studied at Rennes, Angers, and 
Pans, he took the degree of MD. at Rheims, 
in 1722. He settled at Paris, and mm 1724 he 
was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Sciences. When the duke de Richelieu went 


self originally at Cambridge, but removed on an embassy to Vienna, Hunsuld accompa- 
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nied him as his physician, and ever afte: re- 
tained the confidence and esteem of that noble- 
men. In 1730 he became anatomical pro- 
fessor at the Jardin du Rai, and lectured with 

t reputation. In 1735 he visited Hol- 

d, where he obtained an acquamtance with 
Boerhaave ; and England, where he read be- 
fore the Royal Souety ‘‘ Reflexions on tie 
Operation for Fistula Lachrymahs,” which 
were published 19 the Philosophical Iransac- 
tions, and he was elected FRS. He died in 
1742, at the age of forty-one. ‘lhe memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences comprise several 
papers by Hunauld, the most important of 
which relate to the formation of the bones.— 
Eloy. Dect. Hust. de la Med. Arkin’s G. Buog. 

HUNNIADES (Joun Corvinus) vaivode 
of lransylvania, and general of the armies of 
Ladislaus, king of Hungary, was one of the 
greatest commanders of his time. He fought 
against the Turks very heroically, and an 
1442 and 1443 gamed important advantages 
over the generals of sultan Amurath, and 
obliged that prince to retire from Belgrade, 
after besieging it seven months. In 1456 he 
obhged Mahomet I! also to relinquish a siege 
of the same place, but died on the 10th of 
September in the same year. He was at this 
time regarded as the hero of Chnstendom, and 
not less esteemed by his enemies than regretted 
by lus friends. He left two sons, the younger 
of whom, Marruias, was afterwards king of 
Hungary.— Mod. Univ. Hist. Moreri. 

HUNNIS (Wiiuram) gentleman of the 
chapel ioyal under Ldward VI, and afterwards 
chapel-master to queen I lzabeth, a volumi 
nous writer of moral and relhyious poetry. He 
translated into rhyme many select psalms, 
which, says Warton, had not the good fortune 
to be rescued from obhvion by being incorpo- 
rated into Hopkins’s collection, nor to be sung 
in the royal chapel. Lhey were pmnted in 

1550, with the title of ‘‘ Certayne Psalmes, 
chosen out of the Psalter of David, and drawen 
furth into Lnglysh Meter, by Wilham Hunnis 

servant to the Ryght Honourable Syr W 

Harberd, Kmght.’’ ‘This poet also published 
a ‘* Handful of Honey-suchles,”’ consisting o: 
devotional verses, and the whole book ot 
Genesis, in Lnglish rhyme, entitled «* A Hive 
full of Honey” But lis honey-suchles and 
his honey are no longer delicious, and his 
works are merely roticed as specimens of the 
fashionable religious poetry of his time. He 
Was a copious contributor to the ‘ Paradise of 
Dainty Devises,” and Thomas Newton, a 
contemporary poet, says of Hunnis, that in the 
prime of youth his pen ‘‘ had depaincted 
Sonets. Sweete ,”’ probably in allusion to his 
ehare of that work.—Warton’s Hist. of Ene. 
Poetry. 

HUNT (Tuomas) a learned Hebraist and 
Oniental scholar of the last century, born 1696. 
He graduated at Oxford m 1721 as AM. and 
in 1758 was elected to the Arabic professorship 
in that university. His inauguration address 
on this occasion, together with a small tract 
on the use of the onental dialects, has been 
printed. In 1744 he took Jus doctor’s degree | 
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in divinity, and three years after obtaimed the 
regius professorship of Hebrew, with acanonry 
of Chnstchorch annexed. Dr Hunt also wrote 
some valuable ‘‘ Observations on the Book o. 
Proverbs,” which, together with a selection 
from his sermons, were edited by Dr Kenmicot, 
after the decease of the author in 1774 — 
Gent. Mag vol. Ixx1. Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

HUNTER (Al ExanneER) a very ingemous 
physician, naturalzst, and writer on rural and 
domestic economy. He was a native of Scot- 
Jand, and stu?ed at Edinburgh, where he took 
the degree of MD. He established himself 
as a medica] practitioner at York, where he 
attained Ingh reputation in his profession, and 
was @ principal contributor to the foundation 
of an asylum for lunatics His clnef literary 
productions are an inaugural dissertation, 
“De Cantbandibus,”* Edinburg, 1751, 4to, 
‘** Georgical Essays,”’ 6 vols. 8v0, 1770, &c., 
a new edition of Evelyn’s ‘* Sylva, or Dis- 
course of Forest liees and the propagation of 
Inmber, with Notes,’ 2 vols 4to, 1776, re- 
published in 1786, Evelyn’s ‘‘ Terra, a Phi- 
losophical Discourse of arth, with notes,’’ 
4to, 1778, republished in 1787, a treatise on 
Buxton waters, 1776, 8vo, and another, entre 
tled ‘*‘ Culhna Famulatnx Medicine, or Re- 
ceipts in modern Cookery, with a Medical 
Commentary,” 1806, 12mo, im which the sub- 
ject 18 treated in a manner at once novel im- 
pressive, and useful. Dr Hunter died in 1809, 
in the eightieth year of his age. 

HUNIELR(Curisropui er) a physician who 
distinguished himself by his wntings and re- 
searches relative to the history and antiquities 
of the county of Durham. He was a native of 
that part of England, and was educated at St 
John’s college, Cambndge. Having regularly 
taken his degrees, he settled as a medical 
practitioner at Durham, and died there m 
1757, aged eighty-two. Dr Hunter was the 
author of ‘© Ihe Ancient Rites and Monu- 
ments of the Church of Durham,’ 1753, and 
of ** Remarks ona part of Neale’s History of 
the Puritans,’ and he had also collected 
copious materials fora work on the parochial 
antiquities of the bishopric of Durham, but 
the project was not carmed into execution.— 
Nichots’s Tit. Anecd. Surtees’s Hist. of Co. of 
Durham. 

HUNIER (Henry) a Scottish presbyterian 
divine, born at Culross in Perthshire, in 1741. 
At the age of thirteen he was sent to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where his literary ac- 
quirements were such that when but seventeen 
he became tutor to a gentleman who was after- 
wards one of the lords of the session. The 
Ulness and death of his father having pre- 
vented him from retaining that situation, he 
next accepted one of the same description in 
the family of lord Dundonald, at Culross 
abbey. In 1764 he obtained a license to 
preach, and in 1766 was ordained minister of 
South Leith. In 1771 he removed to Lon- 
don, to become pastor to the Scottish church 
at London Wall, and abuut the same ume he 
was admitted to the degree of DD. by the 
university of Edinburgh. His most populer 
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luiterary production, the “ Sacred Biography,” 
a series of discourses on the hves of the most 
emineut persons mentioned in the Bible, was 
commenced in 1783, and was subsequently 
extended to seven volumes, octavo During 
the progress of this work, Dr Hunter became 
@ convert to the pliysiognomical system of 
Lavater, and in 1787 he made a visit to Swit- 
zerland, for the purpose of procuring intelli- 
gence fiom the author preparatory to an Eng- 
heh translation of his works, which he exe- 
cuted and published with splendid graphic 
allustiauions by Mr Thomas Holluway, the 
engraver. In 1790 he wis chosen secretary 
to the corresponding board of the Society for 
Propagating Chistian Knowledge in the 
Hiczhlands of Scotland. In 1790 he pubhshed 
‘* Sermons preached on various Occasions,’’ to 
which wee subjoined illustrative memons and 
anecdotes , and in 1798 appeared his ‘‘ Lec- 
tures on the Ividences of Christiamty,’’ in 
conjunction with those of the rev John Fell. 
He died at Buistol Hot Wells, October 27, 
1802 Besides ins orginal hterary perform- 
ances, he translated from the French, Lulers 
Letters on Natmal Plilosaphy , St Pierie’s 
Studies of Nature , Saurins Sermons, Son- 
nini’s liavels , and Castera’s Memoirs of Ca- 
thenne If of Russia Iwo volumes of his 
Sermons, &c. with a biographic 1 memoir, 
be publshed posthumously —Athins G, 
0p. 

HUNTER (Rosrrr) an Enghsh gentleman, 
who obtained some literary distinction, and was 
employed 1n a civil and military capacity in the 
colonial service of his country. He attamed the 
rank of a colonel in the army, and 1n 1708 he 
was appointed lieutenant-,overnor of Vir 
ginia, but in his voyage thither he was taken 

wisoner by the French. Dumng his stay at 

aris he corresponded with dean Swift, who 
at appears had been suspected of bemg the 
author of the famous letter concerning enthu- 
siasm, usually printed in Jord Shaftesbury s 
Characteristics, but which was really written 
by colonel Hunter. Jeturning to Lngland, he 
was made governor of New York, and was 
sent thithe: in 1710, with 2700 expatnated 
Palatines, to settle that colony. After having 
expended very considerable sums from 1s 
Lethe furtune, in furthering the objects of the 

nghsh ministry, he came home 1n 1719. On 
the accession of Geor_e II he was reinstated 
am his government of New York and the Jer- 
seys. Iheclimate not agreeing with him, he 
obtained the government of Jamaica instead, 
and arnved there in February 17¢7. He died 
March 31, 1734. Besides the letter above- 
mentioned, he 1s said to have written a farce, 
called ‘* Androboros.”’—Cough’s Account of 
Croyland. Chalmers’s B. D. 

HUNTER (Wittiam) anative of Montrose 
m Scotland, who studied at the marischal 
callege of Aberdeen, where he took the degree 
of MA. in 1777. In the meantime he was 
acquiring a knowledge of medicine under a 
master, who practised all three branches of 
the profession , and after an apprenticeship of 
four years, he got a situation on board au Last 
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Indiaman, from which service he was trans 
ferred in 1781 to the Company’s medical es- 
tavlshment at Bengal, where his gemus and 
learning had an ample field for acquiring dis- 
tinction a3 a man of science. Fiom 1794 to 
1806 he waa surgeon of the marines, and for 
some years inspector general of hospitals im 
the xsland of Java As secretary to the 
Asiati. Socmety, and piofessor aud examiner at 
the college of Calcutta, and 1n his previous 
post of surgeon to major Palmer’s embassy with 
Dowlat Raj Scindia, trom 1784 to 1794, he 
had the best opportunities of studying the 
languages and hterature of India. His publi- 
cations were, ‘** A Concise Account of the 
Kingdom of Pegu, with a Description of the 
Cavesof Flephanta, Amboola, and Canara,” 
London, 178), 8vo, an ‘* Account of some 
artificial Caverns neat Bomhay,’’ 1788, 12mo, 
‘* An Fssay on the Diseases incident to Indian 
Seamen, or Lascars, on Long Voyages,” Cal- 
cutta, 1804, 8vo, besides papers on medicine, 
natural history, &c im the Asiatic Researches 
and other periodical works. After an absence 
of thuty eight years, he was preparing to re- 
tuin to his native country, when he was seized 
with a fever, which occasioned Ins death in 
the beginning of the year 1815.—Month. Mag. 
Watt’s Bobl Brit. 

HUNIER (WrrtraMm) a celebra e 1 anatoe 
mist and medical practitioner, born May 23, 
1718, at Kilbuide, 1n the county of I anark 
in Scotland, where Ins father possessed a 
small estate. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to the university of Glasgow as a student 
of divimty, but im the course of his academia 
cal education having become dissatisfied with 
the doctrines of the huk, he relinquished all 
thoughts of the clerical piofession, and en- 
gaged himself as the pupil and afterwards as 
the partner of Cullen, at Hamilton. Ihe re- 

alt of this conncxion has been already par- 
tially related —[See Curren (Wiitiam) — 
Mr Hunter went to reside at Hamilton in 
1737 , and after having passed the winter of 
1740 at Edinburgh, he went to London in 
1741, and shortly after was engaged as dis- 
sector to Dr James Douglas, a metropohtan 
physician and public lecturer, who was then 
employed on a work relating to osteology, 
Ilns gentleman died within a few months, and 
Mr Hunter, though he continued to reside 
with the widow, found that he must depend 
on his own exertions for success in his profes- 
sion, He soon evinced his ability by a paper 
“‘ On the structure and Diseases of articu- 
lating Cartilages,” which he communicated 
to the Royal Society n 1743, and which was 
inserted in the Philosophical Transactions. 
He determined to establish himself in London 
as a teacher of anatomy, and commenced lec- 
turing on that mere in 1746, having previ- 
ously been engaged to assist Mr Samuel Sharpe 
as alecturer on surgery. In 1747 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the corporation of gur- 
geons , and in the spring of the following year, 
soon after the close of his lectures for the 
season, he went to Leyden and Pans m com- 
pany with his pupil, the son of his late patron, 


uivUeN 
plicauen he was invited to Londoa, where he 


amived in September 1748, Hus first essaye the 


in the dassectang-ruom did him great credit 
and he capoved 80 speedily, that in the win- 
tex of 1749, he was able to undertake the in 
struction of dissecting pupils. He at this 
tame attended to the practice of surgery at 
Chelsea hospital, and afterwards at St Bar- 
tholomew’s In 1752 he visited Scotland, 
alin 1753 he entered as a gentleman com- 
moner of St Mary hall, Oxfoid , but of the 
advantages of academuical study he could bur 
slightly have availed himself, as he became 
a eurgeon’s pupil at St George’s hospital in 
1794, woere he contmued during the summer 
months, and in 17596 he was appoited house 
surgeon to that establishment, with which he 
continued te be connected during the remain- 
der of Ins hfe. In the winter of 1755 he was 
admitted to a partnership in the lectures de- 
livered by his brother, in which situation he 
most assiduously devoted himself to the study 
of practical anatomy, not only of the human 
body, but also of brute animals, for which lat- 
ter purpose he procured from the Tower, and 
from the keepers of other menagenies, subjects 
for dissection, Huis health having been im- 
pate by too close attention to these pursuits, 
e went abroad in 176) as a surgeon on the 
staff uf the army, in the expedition to Belhsle, 
aod he served in the same capacity in Portu. 
gal in 1763. Returning to London, he en. 
gaged mm surg al practice, and added to luis 
income by giving winter courses of lectures on 
anatomy and operative surgery. Contunuing 
to cultivate Comparative anatomy and natural 
history, he purchased some ground at Earl s- 
court, Brompton, where he built himself a 
house, and kept several foreign and uncom- 
mon animajs for the purpose of studying their 
habits, manners, and organization. In the 
beginning of 1767 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, when his zeal for the ad 
vancement of science induced him to institute 
meetings of his associates ata coffee house, 
after the formal sessions of the society , which 
was the means of exciting a spirit of inquiry, 
whence onginated many philosophical im- 
provements and discoveries. In 1769 he was 
elected one of the surgeons of St George’s hos. 
pital, through the interest of his brother. Hus 
first publication, a treatise ‘‘ On the Natural 
History of the Leet! ,’’ 4to, appeared in 1771. 
In the winter of 1773 he commenced a course 
af lectures on the theory and principles of 
surgery, in Which he developed some of those 
pecuhar doctrines, wlich he afterwards ex- 
Gee more fully am his published works. 
pale acquaintance with anatomy 1en- 
dered him a bold and skilful operator, and 
enabled him to make some considerable im- 
provements in the mocles of treating certain 
surgical cases. Lut the fameof John Hunter 
chiefly rests on lus researches concerning com- 
parative qnatomy, and the structure of the 
various classes of organized beings, 1n the 1n- 
xestigation of which he spared neither pains 
nor expense. In 1776 he obtained the ap- 
pountment of surgeon extraordinary to the 
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army. In 1781 he was chosen a member of 
Rvyal Society of Gottingen ; and in 1783 
of the Royal Socaety of Medicine and Academy 
of Surgery at Pans. In the year last men- 
tioned, he removed from Jermyn-street, where 
he had resided, to Leicester-square, and thi- 
ther he removed the very extensive museum 
of anatomical preparations, wlich it had been 
the great occupation of his professional life 
to form, for the allustrauon of physiological 
science. In 1786 he was made deputy sur- 
geon general to the army, and in that year 
he pubhshed a long promised work on the 
venereal disease, which contained some novel 
opinions, and became the subject of critical 
animadversion, but which was the obvious 
production of a lighly talented and well in- 
formed mind. About the same tame appeared 
a quarto volume, entitled ‘‘ Observauons on 
various Parts of the Animal Cconomy,” con- 
sisting of physiological essays, most of which 
had been inserted im the plulosovhical trans- 
actions. A fit of illness, with which he was 
seized, for a wlnle disabled him from attend- 
ing to business, and laid the foundation of a 
disease of the heart, which rendered his future 
health, and even eaistence, very precarious. 
He resigned to Mr Home the office of lecturer 
in 1790, that he might devote his time to 
the composition of a ‘* Treatise on the Blood, 
Inflammation, and Gun shot Wounds,” which 
was one of the last ot his literary labours. On 
the death of Mr Adair he was appointed 1in- 
spector-general of hospitals, and surgeon- 
general to the army, and the duties of these 
offices interfered not a little with his scientific 
pursuits, and doubtless coutributed to shorten 
Ins hfe. Ihe spasmodic disease, which had 
for some years been uncermining his consti- 
tuuuon, at length became 50 serous, that 
the most imminent danger was to be appre- 
hended from any sudden or violent excitement. 
Though perfectly aware of his situation, he 
fell asacrifice to the agitation arising from 
some unpleasant circumstance which occurred 
at St George’s hospital, where he died sud- 
denly, October 16, 1793. On examining his 
body after death, it appeared that he had la- 
boured under an ossification of the vessels of 
the heart, whence the prev.ous disease and 
ulumate catastrophe had keen produced. Be- 
sides the works already noticed, he published 
some papers in the transactions of the Royal 
Society, and of a Society for the Improvement 
of Medical Knowledge, of which he was an ac- 
tive member. His treatise on the blood, &c. 
was published in 1794, with an account of 
lis hfe, hy Mr, now sir Everard Home. Go- 
vernment purchased the museum of Hunter 
for 15,000/. and transferred it to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, for the use of the public. 
—Life of John Hunter, by Jesse Foot. Gent. 
Mag. vol Ixiv. Hutchrison. Arkin. 
UNTER (Anne) widow of the subject of 
the last article, and remarkable for he hte- 
rary attainments. Intimately connected with 
Mrs Elizabeth Carter, Mrs Delany, &c. Mrs 
Hunter was no inconsiderable member of the 
learned coterie of Jadies who composed their 
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saciety She excelled im lyric pnetry, as 18) 
evinced py the well-known “Queen Mary's. 
Tament,’’ ‘‘ The Death song of Alknemook, | 
the Indian Warnor ,” and especially the beau- 
tifyl words to some of Haydn’s canzonetts, 
such as ‘‘ My Mother bids me bind my Haur,”’ 
«* [he Mermaid s Song,’ &c. These, as well 
as her other productions, were, some time 
previous to her decease, collected and pub- 
lished in a small volume under her own super- 
intendance. Her naiden name was Home 

her father, Mr Robert Home, bemg at the 
tame of her birth, a surgeon in the army. 
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Tames Saunderson, a London alderman, and 
passed the latter part of bis hfe in all the 
comfort, if not the luxury, of affluence.—Let- 
ters of Don Manuel Espriella. Edit. 
HUNTINGTON (Henry of) an ancient 
T nghsh nstonan, was the sou of one Nicholas, 
amarned pnest, and was born towards the 
end of the eleventh or the beginning of the 
twelfth century. He was educated by Alomnus 
of Anjou, a learned canon of the church of 
Lincoln, and in bis youth discovered a taste 
for poetry, by writing epigrams, love verses, 


y. _ and three long didactic poems, one upon herbs, 


She had three brothers, the youngest of whom | another concerning spces, and a third on the 


is now sir Everard Home 
in London, January 7, 1821, in her seventy- 
ninth year.—Gent. Mag. 

HUNILINGDON (Serrwa, countess of) the 
second daughter of Washington, earl Ferrers, 
and sister to the unhappy nobleman of that 
tatle, who was hanged at lyburn, for the mur- 
der of bis steward. She was born in 1707, 
and married June 3, 1728, to Theophilus, earl 
of Huntingdon, by whom she had a family of 
four sous and three daughters. Becoming a 
widow, she acquired a taste for the principles 
of the Calvinistie methodists, and patronised 
the famous George Whitefield, whom she con- 
stituted her chaplam. Her rank and fortune 
giving her great influence, she was long con- 
sidered as the head of a sect of reliyiomsts, 
and after the death of W hicefield his followers 
were designated as the people of lady Hunt- 
ingdon She founded schools and colleges for 
preachers, supported them with her purse, 
and expended annually large sums in fj rivate 
charity After a widowhood of fortv-five 
bine she died June 17, 1791, regretted for 

er virtues, even by those who regarded her 


conduct as the offspnng of mistaken entbu- | 


siasm.— Original. 

HUNTINGDON (Wiiitam) a religious 
enthusiast, who attained some notoriety to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century. He 
was the son of a farmer’s labourer in Kent, 
and the early part of his hfe was passed in 
menial service, and other low occupations. 
After indulging 1n vice and dissipation for se- 
veral years, according to his own account, he 
was conveited, and became a preacher among 
the Calvinistic methodists. He soon engaged 
in religious controversies, pubhshed a vast 
number of tracts, and was regarded as the 
head of a pecular sect. His followers erected 
for him a chapel in Mychfield-street, and after- 
wards one of larger dimensions in Gray’s Inn- 
road, where he officiated til] near the time of 
his death, which took place at Tunbiidge 
Wells, in August, 1813, at the age of sixty- 
mine. He was a man of some talent, though 
little culuvated by educauon. Ilia publica- 
tions are very numerous, and some of them 
contain curious details relative to his personal 
history and relignous expenence. The ttles 
of two may he mentioned as specimens ‘‘ The 
Arminiarn Skeleton, or the Armimans dissected 
and anatemized,” @vo, and ** Fhe Bank of 
Faith,” &vo. After haying lost his firet wife 
by death, he marned the wealthy relict of ar 


Mrs Hunter died’ 


sary which he could not procure. 


subject of precious stones. In his more ad- 
vanced years he applied to the study of his- 
tory, and composed a general history of Eng- 
land, from the earhest accounts to the death 
of hing Stephen, in 1154 in eight books, 
which have been published by sir Henry Sa- 
vile. Towards the conclusion, the author 
honestly acknowledges that it 1s only an abndg- 
ment, and allows that to compose a complete 
Instory of England, many books were neces- 
Mr Whar- 
ton has published a letter of this author on 
the contempt of the world, which details many 
curious anecdotes of the great men of his time, 
Ihe Bodleian hbrery also contains a Latin 
poem of Henry, on the death of Stephen, and 
arrival of Henry IJ, which 1s by no means 
contemptible. Tn Tnnity college hbrary, Ox- 
ford, 1s a fine MS of his book, ‘“ De imagine 
Mund.”” When he died 18 unknown.— 
Henry’s Hist. of Gr. Britain. Wharton's An- 
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HUNIINGTON (Roserr)a learned Eng- 
lish divine and prelate of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ile was born at Deerhurst, in Glouces- 
ershite, of which place his father was minis- 
er, in 1636, and after receiving lis grammar 
learning at the free school of Bnstol, was sent 
at the age of sixteen to Merton college, Ox- 
ford. In 1662 he graduated as MA, and hav- 
ing undergone the usual course of study, ap- 
plied himeelf with extraordinary zeal and dil 
pence to the study of divimty, and the Onen- 
tal languages In 1670, probably on this ac- 
count, he was appoimted chaplain ta the fac- 
tory of Aleppo. I}is appointment he held 
for eleven years, during which tme he pecu- 
harly dedicated himself to the discovery and 
collection of ancient MSS, in which pursuit he 
was patronized by the bishops Marsh and Fell, 
and other learned persons in England. He 
travelled with this object not only through the 
districts adjoming Aleppo, but to Mount Sinai, 
various parts of Palestine, and im 1677 made a 
voyage to Cyprus, to examime the library of 
the archbishop of Justuniana Nova, but without 
success. In two journies which he took in 
1680 and 1681 to Egypt, he was more fortu- 
nate, bemg enabjed to rescue many curtous 
copies of the Gospel and other MSS from obli 
vion. He returned to England in 1682, and 
immediately retired to his fellowship at Mer- 
ton college, and the next year received the 
degrees of bachelor and doctor of divinity, and 
was appointed muster ef Innity college, Deb- 
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Upon the descent of James II in Ireland, 
the revolution, he retared for safety to 
land, but returned when the danger was 
, and m 1691 resigned the mastership of 
ity college, resolved not to Jive out of his 
ve country. In the mean time he sold his 
collection of MSS about six hundred 
umber, to the curators of the Bodleian 
iry, for 9001 In 1692 he was offered the 
i bishopric of Kildare, which he refused, 
n 1701 accepted that of Raphoe, but sur- 
do his consecration only tweive days He 
lished nothing from his own pen, except- 
‘An Account of the Porphyry Pillars in 
pt,” and ‘ Letters’ wntten whale abroad, 
-h appear at the end of his hfe by Dr 
hh —Bug. Brit. Life by Smith, mn Latin. 
UNTON (Puuittp)a nonconformist divine 
1e seventeenth century, deserving of notice 
b political writer. He was a native of 
npshire, and was educated at Wadham 
sge, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
. Havimg entered into holy orders, after 
iching at some other places, he settled at 
stbury, ian Wiltshire, His reputation for 
ning occasioned lum to be appointed by 
rer Cromwell, in 1657, the provost of his 
1 recently erected college at Durham, 
t which office Mr Hunton held the living 
edgfield, in the bishopric, though he had 
a part of the revenue belonging to it. 
_ he lost on the return of the old incum 
in 1660, and the dissolution of the colle- 
> establishment taking place, he retired to 
congregation at Westbury, where he died 
uly, 1082, He was the author of “A 
atise of Monarchy viz. concermng Mo- 
thy in general, and the knglish Monarchy 
articular,” in which work he broached the 
itututional doctrine, that the sovereignty of 
England 16 not in the king only, but m the 
three eatates, viz. the hing, lords and com- 
nons. Such principles did not }Jease the 
ugh-toned churchmen of Charles the second s 
eign, and Hunton’s assertion was condemned 
"ya decree of the convocation held July 21, 
683, and the book ordered to be burnt in the 
chool quadrangle at Oxford, which was ac- 
ordingly done. The treatise on monarchy 
wovoked the animadversions of Dr Henry 
"erne and sir Robert kilmen, the latter of 
vuom composed his famous ‘‘ Patnarcha,’’ m 
lefence of the divine nght of kings, agaonst 
funton,—Calamy’s Nonconformsts’ Memorial. 
Magna Britannia—Wiltsh. 

HURD (Ricnarpd) an emiment Enghsh 
welate and plnlological writer of the last cen- 
ury. Ile was born January 13, 1720, at Con- 
reve, mn Staffordshire, where his father was a 
armer. After a school education, he went to 
tmanuel college, Cambndge, 2n which he ob- 
ained a felloushipin 1742, having previously 
roceeded MA. , and in 1749 he tuok the de- 
ree of BD. The same year he published 
‘ Horatu Ars Poetica, Epistola ad Pisones ,” 
vith an English commentary and notes, which 
vas dedicated to Warburton, whose fnend- 
hip and literary patronage contributed much 
© his future prospenty. In 1750 he published 
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a ** Commentary on the Eyistle of Horace to 
Augustus ,” and in 1751 a tract intitled 
‘‘The Opimon of an emment Lawyer, con- 
cerning the Right of Appeal from the Vice 
Chancellor of Cambridge to the Senate, sup- 
ported by a short historical Account of the Ju- 
usdic tion of the Univers.ty, bya Fellow of a 
College,”? 8vo His next production was a 
satirical attach on Dr Jortin, in defence of 
Warburton, 1n an ‘* Essay on the Delicacy of 
Frieudship,” which he afterwards endeavoured 
tosuppiess. His first ecclesiastical preferment 
was the rectory of Thurcaston, in Leicester- 
shire, which he obtained 11 1797 , and the same 
year he published “ Remarks on David 
Hunie’s Essay on the Natural History of Re- 
ligion,’? Bvo His ‘‘ Dialogues Mural and Po- 
htical, wath Letters on Chivalry and Romance,” 
aj peared at different times from 1758 to 1764, 
and were republished collectively, m 176o, 
tLree vols. 810. tought to be remarked, that 
the later editions of this production shew the 
sentiments of the author to have undergone 
some change after the first publication of his 
dialogues, in which he eulogizes the fnends 
and martyrs of liberty in terms which to huis 
more matured judgment probably appeared too 
strong None of Ins works attracted so much 
notice as the dialogues, which were trans- 
Jated into German by the poet Holty, and 
pubhshed at Leipsic. About 1760 he was cho- 
sen preicher to the society of Lincoln’s inn, 
and in 1767 he was made archdeacon of Glou- 
cester. He took the degree of LL). in 1768, 
in which year he commenced a series of ser- 
mons on the prophecies, preached at the lec- 
ture founded by his friend Warburton, at Lin- 
colns inn. Ihese discourses were published 
under the ttle of an ‘‘ Introduction to the 
study of the Prophecies concermng the Chris- 
tuaan Church, 2n twelve Lectures,’’ 1772. In 
1775 Dr Hard was raised to the bishopnc of 
Lichfield and Coventry , and not long after was 
made preceptor to his present majesty, and hia 
brother, now the duke of York, through the 
influence of lord Mansfield. He was trans- 
lated to the see of Worcester on the removal 
of Dr North to Winchester 1n 1781 , and at 
the same time was bestowed on him the confi- 
dential situation of clerk of the closet. These 
preferments seem to have satisfied Ins ambi- 
tion, for on the death of Dr Cornwallis, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the king would have 
elevated Dr Hurd to the primacy, a station 
for which be was well qualified by Ins talents 
and standimg im the church, but he modest! 

declined the offer. In 1788 he published an 
edition of the works of bishop Warburton, in 
which he thought proper to omit some of the 
productions of his deceased friend, a circum- 
stance which subjected him to the severe re- 
prehension of the late Dr Samuel Parr, who 
supphed the editorial deficiencies of bishop 
Hurd’s collection, by pmnnting a volume with 
the title of ‘* Tracts by Warburton and a War- 
burtoman.’’ In 1795 the nght reverend edator 
himself published a kind of supplement to the 
works of Warburton, 1n the form of a biogra- 
phical preface, and he subsequently also pub- 
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lished the correspondence of Warburton, which 
was his last literary undertaking. He died at 
the episcopal palace of Haitlebury, 21 Wor 
cesteishire, May 28, 1808, and was interred 
awn the church-yard of that parish.— Nichols's 
Lit. Anecd. Month. Mag. vol. xxv. Edit. 

HURDIS (James) an ingenious poet and 
amiable man, was the son of a gentleman of 
small fortune at Bishopstone,in Sussex, where 
he was born in 1763. He was educated at 
Chichester school, and in 1780 was entered a 
commoner of St Mary hall, Oxford, and at 
the election of 1782 was chosen a demy of St 
Mary Magdalen college. In 1784 he became 
tutor to the youngest son of the earl of Chi- 
chester, the honouratle George Pelham, eince 
bishop of Exeter. In 1788 he fist appeared 
before the public as a poet, in hus “ Village 
Curate,” which was followed by Ins ‘“* Ad- 
nano,” his ** Panthea,’’ ‘‘ Elmer and Ophe- 
ha,” and the “ Orphan [wins.’’ In 1791 he 
was preserted to the living of Bishopstone, 
and in 1793 was elected professor of poetry at 
Oxford, where im 1794 he took the degree ot 
BD. and in 1797 that of DD. He died De- 
cember 25, 1801. In addition to the works 
already mentioned, Dr Hurdis was author of 
«A Disquisition on Genesis 1 and 21 ,”’ ‘‘ Se- 
lect Remarks on the First Ten Chapters of 
Genesis ,”’ “Sir ILhomas More, a Irageuy ” 
** Cursory Remarks on the Arrangement of 
the Plays of Shakspeare ,” “* A Vindication 
of the University of Oxford from the asper- 
sions of Mr Gibbon,” ‘“ Lhe Favounte Vil- 
lage,” 
the Nature 
After his death lis poems were published in 
three volumes by subscription, with a hfe by 
his sister —Life by Mus Hurdis. SLayley s 
Life of Cowper. 

HURL (Cuarirs) the son of a peasant of 
Champiyny-sui-Yonne, where he was born in 
1639. In spite of the disadvantages arising 
from the poverty of his parents, he contrived, 
by unwearied industiy, to make himself master 
of most modern and several ancient lan uages. 
His progress in Oneutal literature was also 
considerable. He was a member of the Port 
Royal Society, professor of languages at Paris, 
and eventually obtaimed the hcadslip of the 
college of Boucourt. He was inclined to Jan- 
senism In his religious opimions, and proved 
himself a good biblical scholar by a dictionary 
winch he wrote of the Scripture, in folio, two 
vola. Ibis work 1s not, however, considered 
equal to that of Calmet. [lis other writings 
are, a ‘‘ Sacred Grammar,’ an edition of the 
Latin lestament, with his own annotations, 1n 
two 12mo vols.anda French translation of the 
same work, which appeared afterwards in four 
vols. His death took place in 1717.—Nowv. 
Dict. Hist. 

HUS» (Jonn) an eminent Bohemian divine 
and martyr to unjust persecution, was born at 
Hussenitz about the year 1376. He received his 
education at the university of Prague, and in 
1400 became pastor of the church of Beth- 
lehem in that city, in which situation he dis- 
played great erudition and eioquence, About 


a poem, and ‘‘ Twelve Disscrtations on - 
and Occasions of Prophecy.’ : 
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this tame the writings of Wichhffe had been 
introduced into Bohemia, when Huss adopted 
several of lus opinions, and in particular those 
relating to the papal hierarchy, and the despo- 
tusm of the priesthood. In the year 1407 he 
began openly to declaim against the vice of 
the different ranks of the clergy, and the dis- 
aipline of the church of Rome, and thereby 
excited the most violent animosity on the part 
of the archbishop of Prague and of the clergy 
in general He also added to this 1esentment 
by embracing the philosophical opinions of the 
realists, in Opposition to tt ose of the nommmalists, 
which were chnefly espousedim Germany. His 
success in preaching against the sale of indul- 
gences produced sull farther exasperation , and 
Subinco, archbishop of Prague, in 14.09 issued 
two mandates, addressed to the members of 
the umversity of Prague, one to bring im all 
the writings of Wickliffe, in order that such as 
were heretical might be consigned to the 
flames , and the othe: enjoining all curates 
and munisters to insist upon the existence of 
the real presence, under the appearance of 
bread and wine. Huss vehemently opposed 
both these mandates, and upon an appeal to 
Gregory XI], the archbishop was summoned 
to Rome, who however so represented matters, 
that the pope issued a bull for the suppression 
of the writings of Wackhffe, and forbade 
Huss and other members of the umversity, who 
had not comphed with the mandates of the 
archbishop, from preaching and all other ec- 
clesiastical functions. Huss and his fnends, on 
the appearance of this bull, appealed a second 
tume to Rome, on which he was ordered by pope 
John XXII] to appear pris nally in that capi- 
tal, Assured of the protection of Wenceslaus, 
hing of Bohemia, he refused to obey the sum- 
mous, and was eacommunicated for contumuacy. 
He treated this sentence wath the utmost con- 
tempt, and went on preaching against corrup- 
tion in reli,ion unul tne conflicts between the 
opposing parties became so animated, that at in- 
duced John XALILI to call a council im 1414, 
where it wasagieed between the pope and the 
empe1o1 Sizismund, that Huss should appear 
and give an account of his dectrines, the latter 
promisiug Jim safe condact and security of 
person. He accordingly arrived at ( onst ance, 
31d ot November, 1414 was formally accused, 
and soon aftcr, notwithstanding the urgent re- 
monstrances of the emperor, imprisoned and 
condemned without heating, fox Maintaining 
that the Fucharist ou ht to be administered to 
the people in both hinds. Of this conduct the 
emperor 80 warmly complained, that in pre- 
tended comphance with his demand, on the 
oth and 7th of July, 1415, Huss was brought 
before the council, and permitted to say what 
he could in behalf of himself and doctrines, 
but all that he alleged was unattended to, 
and he was soon given to understand that they 


were disposed to put up with nothing short of 


a full recantation of his asserted eriors. Pe- 
remptonily 1efusing compliance with this de- 
mand, he was remanded back to prison, and 
being again brought before the council on the 
6th of July, was condemned for heresy, aud 
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ordered tobe burnt. His execution followed 
the next day, with circumstances of great 
superstition aad cruelty , and his ashes were 
gathered up and thrown intothe Rhine. He 
dved with unabated firmness and resolution, 
and the day of his execution, the 7th of July, 
was for many years held sacred by the Bohe- 
mans. The works of Huss which are numer- 
ous and learned were collected ito a body 
and pubhshed in two vols. folio, Nuremberg, 


1558. they are divmetly specified in our 
authoritres.—Cave’s Iiist. Lit. Frehers Thea- 
trum. 


HUSSEY (Gnrs) an ingemeus English 
painter, an estimable but somewhat eccentric 
character in private hfe. He was born of a 
good family at Marntull, in Dorsetsinre, in 
1710, and his fnends being of the catholic 
persuasion, he was educated at Doua and St 
Omers. With a view to the cultivation of his 
talents for painting, he was placed under Jo- 
nathan Richardson, and afterwards with Da- 
mani, a Venetian artist, with whom he went to 
Italy. In 1737 he returned to England, and 
commenced portrait-painter. He had invented 
a pecubar theory relative to the form and pro- 
portions of the human face, which be con- 
ceived to be connected with the harmonic in- 
tervals of a musical scale, and he 1s said to 
have been so successful in the practical appli- 
cation of this apparently fanciful system as to 
have produced very accurate lkenesses of 
those wl:o sat to him for their portraits. He 
did not however meet with the encouragement 
wluch his talents deserved , and after residing 
for some tme in London 1n distressed circum- 
stances, he retired mto Wiltshire, where luis 
elder brother possessed an estate, after whose 
death he removed to the neighbourhood of 
Ashburton, in Devonshire. He died suddenly, 
while giving directions to labourers in his 
garden, in the month of June, 1788. Barry 
thought this artist worthy of a place in the 
historical group with which he decorated the 
rooms of the society for the encouragement of 
arts and manufactures in the Adelphi.— Brit- 
ton’s Beauties of Wiltshire. 

HUTCHESON, LLD. (Francis) an Insh 
protestant dissenting divine, and ingenious 
philosophical wnter, was the son of a dipsent- 
mg minmater of the north of Ireland, where he 
was born August 8, 1694. After receiving a 
proper education at a grammar school, he was 
sent to an academy to begin his plulosophical 
career, and in the year 1710 was entered a 
student in the university of Glasgow. He 
early displayed superior abilines, and made a 
dustinguished progress in all his studies, finally 
devoting himself to divinity as a profession. 
After spending six years at Glasgow, he re- 
turned to lus native country, where he was 
heensed to preach among the dissenters, but 
accepted the invitation of some gentlemen ac- 
quainted with his talents, to set up a private 
academy in Dublin. He had not been long 
settled in that city, before his merits and ac- 

te made bim generally known, 
and: persons of ai] ranks, who esteemed |itera- 
tere; angd.learned men, cultivated his acquaint- 
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ance. In 1725 the first edition of his cele- 
brated “ Inquiry into the Ideas of Beauty and 
Virtue” appeared without hrs name, but its 
merit would not allow the author to be long 
concealed, and it secured him still farther 
notice from the learned and eminent, among 
whom vere lord Granville, then lord heute- 
nant of Ireland, archbishop King, and the pri- 
mate Boulter. In 1728 he published his 
‘ Treatise on the Passions,” which has often 
been reprinted, and 18 admired even by those 
who dispute the soundness of its philosophy. 
sibout the same time he also wiote many phi- 
losophical papers, which were published inthe 
collection called, ‘‘ EHibernicus’s Letters,’’ toge- 
ther with some answers to objections to his 
system in the public journals. After keeping 
a private academy in Dublin for some years 
with great reputation, he was in 1729 called 
to the chair of philosophy at Glasgow, where 
he spent the remainder of his hfe in a manner 
Inghly honourable to himself, and aseful to the 
university of wiich he was a member. He 
died in 1747, 1n his hfty-third year. He had 
married soon after his settlement in Dubbn, 
and left behind him ason, Dr Francis Hur- 
CHESON, a physician, who in 175) published 
from the MSS of his father, ‘‘ A System of 
Moral Philosophy,’’ 1n three books, Glas,ow, 
1755, 2 vols. 4to, to which 13 prefixed some 
account of the ‘‘ Life, Writings, and Charac- 
ter of the Author, by Dr Leechman, Professor 
of Divimty in the same University.” The 
system of morals of Dr Hutcheson 1s founded 
eee nearly the same principles as that of Jord 
Shaftesbury. He deduces all our moral ideas 
from an implanted moral sense, or imstinct, 
hike that of self-preservation, which, inde- 
pendently on argument, or the reasonableness 
of certain actions, leads us to perform them 
ourselves, and to approve them 1m others. 
The moral sense is by this school of philoso- 
phy, maintained to be the very foundation of 
virtue, but the fame of the author of the theory, 
according to professor Dugald Stewart, rests 
chiefly on the taste that his works and lectures 
contributed to diffuse for analytical discussion m 
Scotland, which led to the production of some 
of the most valuable wiiungs of the eighteenth 
century. —- Tyt/er’s Life of Lord Kames. 
Stewart’s Life of Dr Adam Smith. Buoy. Brit. 

HUTCHINS (Joun) the son of aclergyman 
of Bradford Peverel, Dorset, where he was 
born in 1698. He received the rudiments of 
a classical education at Dorchester grammar 
school, whence he removed in due course to 
Oxford, and entered at Hart hall, but quitted 
that somety soon after for Bahol college, ir 
the same university. Having graduated mn 
1721, he took holy orders, and was presented 
mm succession to the hvings of Swyre, of Mel- 
comb Horsey, 1n Dorsetshire, and to the rec- 
tory of Wareham, winch latter piece of pre- 
ferment he obtained in 1744. Mr Hutchings 
was occupied duiing the major part of a long 
hfe im collecting matenals for, and compilin 
a lnstory of his native cou:ty, which he had 
nearly completed at the time of his death m 
June 1773. This valuable work was p ib- 
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lished the year following, 10 two volumes foho, 


for the benefit of Ins widow, and has mnce 
one through a second edition, with additions 
by Mr Gough and Mr Nichols, which has ex- 
tended the work to four volumes.—Life by 
Bingham in Bibl. Top. Brot. Nichols’s Lit. 


Anec. 

HUTCHINSON (Jonn) an Enghsh pln- 
lasophical and theological writer, whose opi- 
nions bave produced much controversy, was 
born at Spennythorn, in Yorkshire, 1n 1674. 
His father, a person of small landed property, 
sought to qualify his son fon a stewardship to 
some nobleman or gentleman. For this pur- 
pose he gave him such learmng as the place 
afforded, and the remaining part of his educa- 
tion was supphed by a person who boarded 
with his father, and who instructed him both 
zn the classics and mathematics. Ihus edu- 
cated, he became steward, in succession to Mr 
Bathurst, of his natave county, and to the earl 
of Scarborough and the duke of Somerset. 
About the year 1700, being called by his em- 
ployment to London, he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with Dr Woodward, and busmess carrying 
him to several parts of England and Wales, 
he published a small tract, entitled ‘* Obser- 
vations made by J. H. mostly m the year 
1706.”’ In these journeys he collected fossils, 
which he put into the hands of Dr Wood 
waid, 1t being the professed object of both one 
and the other to prove thereby the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Creation. Some delay taking 
place on the part of Woodward, who was to 
draw up the work, Mr Hutchinson began to 
doubt his intention to fulfil lis engagement, 
and a quarrel ensuing, he resolved to trust to 
lus own pen for the purposed discussion. In 
order to have time for thie object, he quitted 
the service of the duke of Somerget, who be- 
ing master of the horse, gave him the sinecure 
of nding purveyor, which, with other advan- 
tages enjoyed by the favour of the same noble- 
man, enabled him to dedicate his time to study 
without pecumary discomfort. In 1724 he 
published the first part of lis ‘‘ Moses’s Prn- 
cipia,”’ m which he not only mdiculed the 
«‘ Natural Histo1y of the Earth,” by Wood- 
ward, but exploded the doctrine of gravita- 
tion. From this time to his death be published 
avolume every year or two, which, with the 
MSS he left behind him, were collected im 
1748, by the rev Julius Bate, a disciple, and 
amounted to twelve volumes octavo, an ab- 
stract of which was afterwards published mm 
19mo. The second part of ‘‘ Moses’s Pnn- 
cipia,”’ published in 1727, contains the sub- 
stance of the pnncaples of his scmptuce philo- 
sophy. In opposition to the vacuum and era- 
vity of Newton, he contends for a plenum and 
aur, and hints that the idea of the Trinity was 
to be taken ,from the three grand agents in 
the system of nature, fire, ight, and spint, 
these three conditions of the same substance, 
wr, being remarkably typical of three persons 
in one and the same essence. This notion, it 
is said, was admired by Dr Samuel Clarke, and, 
with his other doctrines, 1t has been favoured 
by more recent davines, including Horne, the 
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rev Wiliam Jones, in the life of that bi 

shop, and Parkhurst. Accustomed to make 
an excursion every year into the country, he 
neglected to do 80 in 1737, and thereby pro- 
duced, by unrelieved study, a bilious attack, of 
su serious a nature that it carned him off on 
the 28th of August, 1737, 10 his sixty third 
year. Mr Hutchinson was of a very sincular 
turn of mind, and his leading notion, that all 


| knowledge, natural as well as theologxal, 1s 


contamed in the scriptures, was supported by 
visionary and fanciful analogies, and no small 
number of whimsicaJ and doubful propositions, 
as may be readily imagined when it 13 added, 
that he assigned to every Hebrew root a sm- 
ritual or mental meaning, in addition to the 
sensible object that 1t obviously expressed 
As already observed, however, he gained 
many respectable proselytes Mr Hutcnuson 
possessed great mechanical skill, and invented 
a chronometer for the discovery of the lonpi- 
tude at sea, which was much approved by sir 
Isaac Newton. It 18 to be regretted that his 
temper was defective, and that he was more 
violent and vindictive 1n controversy than a 
theorist of any description ought to be.— Bue. 
Brit. Bibl. Brographica. 

HUTCHINSON (Jonn Hery) an Insh 
statesman and lawyer of the last century. He 
was born 1n 1715, and educated for the bar. 
By las talents and assiduity he rose to the 
offices of prime serjeant, secretary of state, 
and provost of Immity college, Dublin, in ad- 
dition to which he held several other lucrative 
employments. Hus avidity for office attracted 
the satirical remark of lord North, that if 
Hutchinson had England and Ireland given 
him, he would still solicit the Isle of Man for 
a potatoe garden. He died m 1794.— Lem- 
prere’s Uni. Brog. 

HUTTEN (Utric pe) a German poet, 
soldier, and controversialist of the fifteenth 
century, born in 1488, of a noble family settled 
at Stickenburg, in Franconia. He received a 
hberal education at the abbey of Fulda, and 
at Frankfort on the Oder, where he graduated. 
The exhaustion of his pecuniary resources, 
consequent upon his irregular habits, drove 
hun, in spite of a strong literary turn, to enter 
the umperial army, m which he served at the 
siege of Padua. Gladly availing himself, 
however, of the first opportunity which pre- 
sented itself of returning to his favourite pur- 
suits, he retired in 151i to Pavia, and m 
compliance with the expressed wishes of hes 
family, commenced the study of jurisprudence. 
Here he remasned, till the sacking of the city 
by the Swiss troops drove him once more into 
Germany. After going through several vicis- 
situdes of alternate want and plenty, he was 
fortunate enough to attract the notice of the 
emperor Maximihan himself by his poems, and 
in 1516 was pubhcly crowned by thut sove- 
reign with the poetic laurel. ILbe three suc- 
ceeding years of his life were spent im the 
military service of his prince, and on several 
occasions he proved hus ability to wield the 
sword with as much success asthe pen. Un- 
fortuna ely, however, the dissipated habits of 
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acamp continued to produce thesr usual effect 
upon a mind, which, though vigorous, was but 
Ul regulated, and although Ins aubsequent 
writings evince that he possessed a strong re- 
ligious feeling, yet 1t was altogether unequal 
to control the violence of his passions. His 
health 1n consequence suffered so severely, 
that he was again compelled to retire from the 
service ; and the celebrated bull being issued 
about this time by the pope against Martin 
Luther, Hutten, who was a warm advocate of 
the reformed doctrines, published an edition 
of it with coinments, so happy in the causticity 
of their sarcasm, that the pontiff formally de 

manded the author from the elector of Mente. 
Hlutten found a temporary asylum 1n the castle 
of Lbernberg, but was not so dismayed as to 
discontinue hus attacks on the Romish church , 
while the elector appears not to have been 
very earnest in his attempts to apprehend him, 
if indeed he ever seriously entertained such an 
intention. Soon after, in consequence of the 
den.al of some mites of hospitahty, which he 
expected to receive from his friend Erasmus, 
then residing at Basil, a violent : da ensued 
between them, which was canied on, upon the 
part of Hutten at least, with no slight de ree 
of asperity. In the mean time, the disorders 
consequent upon a hfe of debauchery began to 
make such havock upon a frame long debi- 
litated by excess, that he at length retired to 
an island on the lake of Zurich, where he clused 
his turbulent career in the autumn of 1523 

De Thou speaks lughly of his genius for satire, 
which he compares to that of Lucian. Huis 
works are numerous, but almost all written in 
the pame spirit of bitter vituperation. A duo- 
decimo volume of his miscellaneous poems, 
composed in the Latin language, was edited 
by De Lhou in 1538, and has mnce gone 
through another edition. He himself contr 

buted to the re publication of several classical 
authors, especially of the works of Livy, from 
an original manuscript, and was one of the 
authors of the ‘ Kpistole Virorum Obscuro- 
rum.”’—Now. Lict. Hist. Bayle, see article 
Hutter. 

HUTIER. There were two learned pro- 
testant divines of this name of the same family, 
contemporanes, and both born at Ulm, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Evras 
the elder was born in 1593, and 1s advan- 
tageously known as an excellent Hebrew and 
QOnental scholar. His Hebrew Bible, which 
contains no less than thirty versions of the 
117th psalm in various languages, and has all 
the radhcal letters distinguished by a pecuharity 
of type, 1s a literary curiosity. He also pub- 
hshed two polyglotts, of which that printed in 
1596 contains four, the other, printed 1599, 
six languages, both in folio. He died in 1603, 
at Nuremberg.— Leonanrp, who was ten years 
younger than Ehas, studied at Strasburg, and 
several other of the German universities, and 
distinguished himself as a staunch supporter 
of the reformed church. He pubhshed a 
variety of able treatises, principally on contro- 
vermal subjects. ©: thcse the best known 
are, ‘€ Exphcatio Concordie Christiane ,”’ 
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‘““ Compendium Theologiz ,” ‘ Collegium 
Theologum, sive disputationes de articulis 
Confessions Augustane ,” “ Iabn Christiane 
Concordiz ,” ‘* Formule Concionand: ,” and 
‘* Loc. Communes Theologic:,” &c. He ob- 
tained the divinity professor's chair in the 
university of Wittemberg, and died there in 
1616.—Fiehert Theatrum. Bayle. 
HUTTON, LLD. (Cuartrs) an eminent 
mathematician, who raised himself to distinc- 
tion by his spontaneous exertions. He was born 
at Newcastle-upon-Iyne, on the 14th August, 
1737, and his father, who was a viewer of 
mines, intended devoting him to his own em- 
ployment. Ile received a httle instruction in 
the rudiments of the Latin language, and m 
the elements of the mathematics, but he owed 
nearly the whole of his subsequent acquire 
ments to hig own application. Having re- 
ceived an early injury in one of lis arms, he 
was found unfit for his intended occupation, 
on which the natural bent of his inclinations 
led him to prepare himself for becoming a 
mathematical teacher. He accordingly gave 
instructions in that capacity, at the age of 
eighteen, at Jesmond, a village near Newcas- 
tle, where Ins youthful enthusiasm induced 
him to join the methodists and even to com- 
pose sermons, and preach  Ihis turn of mind 
however forsook him, when invited to New 
castle in 1760, where his scholars happily 
became numerous, and among whom was the 
lord chancellor kldon Ife contimued making 
advances m mathematical knowledge, and was 
a prolific contributo: to the Ladies’ Diary and 
Martin s Philosophical Magazine His earhest 
separate publications were a treatise on arith- 
metic, and another on mensuration , wluch 
were soon after followed by selections from 
the mathematical portions of the Ladies’ Dn- 
ary. About 1772 he was employed by the 
magistrates of Newcastle to make a survey 
of that town and neighbourhood, and some 
time after, the destruction of the old bridge 
at Newcastle having attracted his attention to 
the subyect of the construction and properties 
of arches, he was led to the production of a 
small work on the principles of bridges, 
which liad the foundation of his future fame, 
On the resignation of Mr J. L. Cowley, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Woolwich college, 
My Hutton was with some difficulty persuaded 
by his friends to become a candidate for the 
appointment, which the master general of 
the ordnance, the marquis of Lownsend, had 
laudably determined to bestow upon the indi- 
vidual, who, upon a public examination, should 
appear the most fit for it. He bore away the 
prizes on this occasion from no less than ten 
competitors, and received at his temporary 
lodgings the notie of his appointment from 
the master general, who had never before so 
much as heaid his name. Shortly after his 
settlement at Woolwich, he was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society , and in the year 
1779 received the degree of LLD. from the 
university of Edinburgh. In the same year. 
he was also appointed foreign secret iy to the 
Royal Soucty, which office be held until the 
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cle of 1783, when im consequence of the 
discreditable dissensious in that body, he re- 
tired with Dr Horsley, and other eminent ma- 
thematicians, from the society. In the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1778, appeared Dr 
Hutton’s first paper “ On the Force of ex- 

loded Gunpowder, and the Velocities of 
Balls exploded from Artillery, ’ which obtained 
ita author the Copleian medal, and much dis- 
tinction both at home and abroad. Vanous 
other papers of great merit succeeded, the last 
of which, presented to the society 1u 1783, 
was a ‘“‘ Project for a new Division of the 
Quadrant.’”” In 1785 he published his elabo- 
rate ‘* Mathematical Tables,’”’ preceded by an 
extensive and erudite introduction, tracing’the 
progress and improvement of logarithms from 
the date of their discovery. ‘This work has 
gone through no fewer than five editions. The 
next year Dr Hntton publshed a quarto vo 
fume of “ Tracts, Mathematical and Philoso 

hical,’? which was not long after followed by 
his ‘© Elements of Conic Sections,’ for the 
use of the academy at Woolwich. For some 
years after the pubhcauon of the last men- 
tioned work, he was occupied in the composi- 
tion of his “ Mathematical aad Philosophical 
Dictionary,”’ 2 vols. 4to, which first appeared 
in 1796, and of which a new and gieatly en- 
larged edition was published in 181» In 1798 
he gave the world the first edition of his 
** Course of Mathematics,” in 2 vols. 8vo, to 
wliuch a third was added in 1811. From 1803 
to 1809 he was employed, in conjunction with 
Drs Pearson and Shaw, in an abiidgment of 
the Philosophical Fransactions, published m 
eighteen thick quarto volumes, for his labour 
an which work he 1s said to have received no 
less a sum than 6000/. While this great con- 
cern was in progress, he also produced a 
translation of Ozanam and Montucla’s ‘‘ Ma 
thematical Recreations.”” In July 1807, he 
retired from the professoralup at Woolwicl., 
which he had held for thirty-four years, and 
was assigned a pension of 500/. per annum. 
In 1812 he published another collection of 
‘« Tracts” on mathematical and phlilosop!ncal 
subjects. The last scentific labour of Dr 
Hutton, which he accomphshed at the age of 
eighty-four, was a laborious correction of the 
computations in Mr Henry Cavendish’s paper 
on the mean density of the earth. as vene- 
rable and eminent votary of science, the sim 
plicity, hberality, energy, and benevolence of 
whose character were equally conspicuous, 
died on the 27th January, 1823, in the eighty- 
sixth year of lus age. br Hutton, who was 
twice marned, left a son and two daughters, 
the former of whom, heutenant-general Hat- 
tou, 18 a member of several learned soc teties, 
and honoured with the degree of LLD. from 
the university of Aberdeen—Ann. Bug. 
Memoir by Dr Gregory. 

HUTTON (Jamus) a natural philosopher, 
dastinguished as the author of a system of 
geology, which refera the structure of the sohd 
parts of the earth to the action of fire, hence 
termed the Plutonian theory. He was born 
a Edinburgh, w 1726, and studied in the 
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university under Maclaurin, the celebrated 
mathematician. He also apphed lumself +e 
chemistry , and after having been for some 
tame clerk to a wnter to the signet, or attor- 
ney, he went to Leyden, where he graduated 
as MD. 1n 1749. On his return to this coun. 
try, he did not, however, immediately adopt 
the medical profession, but devoted himself 
to the occupation of agiiculture. About 1768 
he settled at Edinburgh, where, at different 
periods, he published several works relating to 
natural philosophy, of which the utles are as 
follow ‘‘ Considerations on the Nature, Qua- 
lity, and Dhstinctions of Coal and Culm,” 
Edinb. 1777, 8vo. ‘This was followed by an 
answer, entitled ‘* Remarks on Considerations, 
&c.” 1777 , “* Dissertations on different Sub- 
yectsin Natural Philosophy,” I dinb 1792,4to, 
fhe {heory of Rain, the Principle of Fire, on 
the Power of Matter, and the appearances of 
Bodies, ‘‘ Dissertation upon the Pluilosuphy of 
Light, Heat, and Fire, in seven parts,’’ kdinb. 
1794, 8vo, “An Investigation of the Prin- 
ciples of Kuowledge, and of the Progress of 
Reason from Sense to Science and Philosophy, 
in three parts,’ Edinb. 1794, 3 vols. 4to, 
‘‘ Theory of the Earth, with Proois and Ilus- 
trations, in four parts,’ Edinb.1790, 2 vols 8vo. 
Dr Hutton was also the author of several papers 
in the transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, of which he was a member. His 
death took place in 1797. lhe geological 
system, or theory of the earth, proposed by 
thw plnilosopher excited a warm controversy 
among men of science , and while it was op- 
posed by Kirwan, Dr Murray, and others, it 
met with an advocate of no mean talents in 
the late professor Playfair, who, in 1802, pub 
ished a work entitled ‘‘ Illustrations of the 
Hluttoman ‘Theory of the Earth.”’—Gent. 
May. Watt’s Bb Brat. 
HUTION (CWixrtitam) an ingenious and 
self educated writer, was born at Derby an 
1723. From the age of seven to fourteen he 
worked at a silk mill, and was afterwards ap- 
prenticed to a stocking weaver. On the ex- 
piration of his time he laboured as a journey- 
man, and also taught himself bookbinding, by 
which he added to Ins humbleincome. In 
1750 he opened a shop in Birming! am for the 
sale of old books, to which he added a circu- 
etng library, and succeeded so well as to be 
enabled to embark sn the paper business, and 
by induetry and frugality he arrived gradually 
at opulence In 1791 Ins house in Birming- 


ham, and villa near that town, were burnt b 
(the noters, for which }.e obtamed but inade- 


pee remuneration from the county. He 
1ed September 20, 1815, at the advanced age 
of ninety-two. The works of this acute and 
ingenious man are, ‘‘ ‘The Histor ~ _ 

ham,” 8vo, ‘‘ Journey to London,” “ Ehs- 
tory of the Court of Requests, and of the 
Hundred Court of Birmingham,’ alively and 
ingenious work, ‘* Has of Biackport Ae 
History of the Battle of Bosworth Field ,” 
History of Derby ,” ‘* Descnption of the 
Roman Wall,” ‘ Remarka upon North 
Wales ,” ‘‘ Tour to Scebores” ,»” “ Poems ,”’ 
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‘‘ Trip to Coatham.’’—Life by Himself and 
Daughter. 

HUXHAM (Jouwn) an Enghsh physician of 
some celebrity in the west of England towards 
the middle of the last century. He was a na- 


tive of Halberton in Devonslure, and studied | 
under Boerhaave at the university of Leyden, 
where he took the degree of MD. Returning: 
to England, he settled as a medical practitioner | 
at Plymouth, and after a resilience of about 


thirty years, died there in 1768 = In his treat 

ment of fevers he appears to have approached 
the plan of the Brunonian school, bark and 
wine being his favourite remedies , and as his 
reputation was considerable, his practice pro- 
bably was generally successful A spirituous 
infusion of Peruvian bark and aromatics which 
he prescribed, is sull popularly termed Hux 

ham’s tincture of bark. His _ profesional 
writings consist of ‘* 4 Treatise on Fevers,’ 

1739, Bvo, ‘* A Dissertation on the malignant, 
ulcerous Sore throat ,’”’ ‘* Observations on Air 
and Epidemic Diseases ,”’ and ‘‘ Observations 
on Antimony. ’—Lysons’s Mag. Biit — Pol- 
whele’s Det onsh. 

HUYGENS (Cuarstrian) a celebrated 
Dutch mathematuian and astronomer of the 
seventeenth century. Ile was the son of Con- 
stantine Huy zens, lord of Zulichem, who was 
secretary to three 4 1ccessive princes of Orange, 
and he was born at the Hague, April 14th, 
1629. Under the instructions of his father he 
was initiated in class al lezrning, geography, 
and music, and when quite young he displayed 
a predominant inclination for the study of ma- 
thematics and practical mechanics, taking 
every opportunity to examine different kinds 
of machines which occurred to his notice. 
Having made a great progress in mathemati- 
cal science, by the assistance of an able mas 
ter, he was 1n 1049 sent to the university of 
Leyden, as a student of law, under tho learned 
civilian, professor Vinnius, but his attention to 
this object did not prevent him from continu- 
ing his favourite pursuits under Van Schooten, 
the mathematical professor. At tle end of a 
year he removed to the then newly-founded 
university of Breda, which was under the di- 
rection of his father, and there he continued 
between two and three years, chiefly engaged 
in the study of jyumsprudcnce. In 1649 he 
went to Holstein, in Denmark, in the retinue 
of Henry, count of Nassau, when he wisl.ed 
to have visited Des Cartes at the court of 
Stockholm, but the short stay of the count in 
Denmark prevented him. In 1671 he gave a 
specimen of his talents, by the publication of 
a Lat tract on the quadrature of the hyper- 
bola, ellipsis, and circle , which in 1094 was 
followed by another on the mignitude of the 
carcle, The following year he travclled into 
France, and was adinitted to the degree of 
LLD. at the university of Angers. In 1698 
he published at the Hague a work designed to 
vandicate lis mght to the invention of a pen 
dalum, of wiich he had extubited a model in 
a precedin publication. His observations on 
the urn, with a telescope of his own 
construction, enabled him to make the impor- 
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tant discovery of the ring surrounding that 
heavenly Lody, and also of one of ats satellites 
sr moons, of which he gave an account in his 
“Systema Satumminum sive, de Causis Mi 

‘andorum Saturn: Phenomenon, et Comite 
eyus Planeta novo,’ 1699, 4to. In 1660 he 
went again to France, and the next year passed 
over to England, where he was made a fellow 
f the Royal Society. He returned to Fiance 
n 1663, where the minster Colbert invited 
him to settle , and being tempted by the offer 
of a considerable pension, and other advan- 
tages, he removed to Pans in 1606, and re- 
sided there till 1681. He was admitted into 
the Academy of Sciences, and assiduously de- 
dicated is time to the advancement of astro- 
iomical science, and other branrhes of mathe- 
matics His health being impaired by close 
application, he twice visited his native coun- 
‘ry, for the benefit of the air, and at length 
wis obliged to leave Paris entirely, after hav- 
ug passed fifteen years in that metropohs. He 
however continued )ius Jabouis in the cause of 
suience till his death, which took place 1a 
16095. He wasthe author of a Latin treatise 
on the plurality of worlds, and the probability 
of the planets being inhabiued, which was 
published posthumously in 1098 , of tracts on 
the construction of telescopic glasses, and many 
othe: plulosophcal preces, wheh apyenrel 
at intervals between 1705 and 1728, under the 
title of <‘ Opuscula Posthuma.”’ Independent 
of tne ment aue to his literary productions, 
Huygens deserves notice for bis invention of 
optical instruments, and of a very ingeniously 
constructed planetanum —Martin’s Bigg. Phi- 
los.  dikin’s Gen. Brog. 

WUYSUM ‘“Jon~n Van) a painter at the 
head of a particular branch of his profession, 
was born at Amsterdam in 168%. Ile was 
educ ited under his father, an artist of conside- 
rable talents, but chicfly remarkable as a 
flower painter, to which department his oon 
John bent the whole force of Ins mind. 
{ audably determined to commence by making 
fame his object rather thu money, he spared 
no time or pains to render his works perfect, 
and ittamed a perfection in imitating the floral 
beauties of natmie, which 1s hirdly conceiva- 
ble. Huis flowers, plants, and their accompae 
niments are finished with a delicacy, polish, 
and accuracy, that almost delude the sight, 
nor is the apparent freedom of his pencil af- 
fected by this heipht of fimsh. He had also 
methods of mixing his tints, and preserving 
the lustre of lis colours, which, with the jea- 
lousy unworthy a man of genius, he never 
would communicate. ‘Lhe beauty of his works 
was 80 Cons) iLuoUs, that they soon obtained 
high prices, and latterly none but persons of 
»pulence could purchase them. Besides his 
merits as a flower-paimter, he excelled in fand- 
scapes, his pictures in which line are well 
coloured, while each tree 1s distingtushed bya 
tant peculiar to its leafing. Tt 1s to be regret- 
ted that domestic disyuiet rendered him fret- 
ful and nervous, and he was farther annoyed 
by his extreme jealousy of his own advan- 
tages. He never took more than one pupil, a 
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ana at her skill he became uneasy. He 


lady, 
died in 1749. Van Huysum had two brothers, 


Justus, who painted battles with great spirit 
and freedom, and Jacoxz, who died in London 
in 1740, after a residence of several years. 
He copied the works of his brother so closely, 
that they could scarcely be distinguished from 
the onginals, and also composed flower pieces 
himself with great supenority.—D’ Argenuille 
Vies de Peint. Wealpole’s Ane. 

HY DE (Epwanp) earl of Clarendon, lord 
lngh chancellor of England, and an eminent 
statesman and histo11an, was the son of Henry 
Hyde, of Dinton, 1n Wiltshire, where he was pro-~ 
bably born in Feb. 1608. He received his early 
education 1n his father’s house, under the tui- 
tion of the vicar of the parish, and at the 
early age of thiteen was sent to Magdalen 
college, Oxford He stayed at the university 
long enough to obtain the degree of BA, and 
he reckons it a piece of good fortune that he 
did not remain lon,er, in consequence of the 
habit of hard drinking which then prevailed 
there. In his seventeenth year he removed to 
London, under the protection of Ins uncle Ni- 
cholas Hyde, afterwards chief justice of the 
King’s Bench, who died while he was yet a 
student. In the first mstance he appears to 
have indulged an the hcentious manners of the 
age, but so early as his twenty first year, he 
married the daughter of mr George Ayliffe, 
whom however he lost by the small pox in the 
short space of six months. After a widowhood 
of three years, he took for his second wife the 
daughter of sir Thomas Aylesbury, master 
of requests, with whom he hved thity six 

ears in cordial union. He was also happy in 
bers early imtroduced to some of the most 
gifted and intelligent men of the day , andin 
the protection of a father of great virtue and 
merit, who survived until soon after his second 
marnage. While thus happily circumstanced, 
acause in which ke was engaged for some 
London mefchanzts, introduced Inm to archhi- 
shop laud, then a commissioner of the trea 
sury, who favoured his professional advan Te 
ment, which was otherwise facilitated by his 
easy fortune, and geneial reputation. In the 
parhament called by Charlies | in 1640, he was 
chosen burgess for Wotton Basset, on which 
he took a part in exposing public grievances, 
and in particular brought forward a complain! 
of the illegal practices 1n the court of the earl 
marshal. In a succeeding parlament he fol- 
lowed up this complaint, and procured the 
suppression of the court, and laying aside his 
gown, adbered closely to parhamentary busi- 
ness. Not yet much connected with any party, 
he was frequently chosen chairman of commit- 
tees on subjects of great 1mportance, in one of 
which he drew up the charges againat the 
judges, for thear decision m the case of slip 
money. His attachment to his king and church 
was however so decided, that he was soon 
regarded with suspicion by the parliamentary 
party, and when the remonstrance of the 
commons on the state of the nation appeared, 
only ‘* to give vent to his own indignation,” 
be observes, he drew up a reply, which was 
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shown to lord Digby, without intending to 
communicate it. It however found its way to 
the king, and after a little pohtical hesitation, 

he allowed it to appear as “ The Kine’s An- 

swer, with the Advice of his Council.’ He 

was soon after offered the place of solicitor- 

general, which he declined, but agieed to jon 

sir John Colepepper and lord Falkland as one of 
the hing’s private advisers. In April 164%, he 
was sent for by the hing to York, where he as- 
sisted 1n drawing up papers in favour of the royal 
cause, and refusing to attend Ins recal by par- 
hament without the king’s permission, he was 
exempted from pardon by a special vote. 
After the commencement of the civil war, 
when the king held his court at Oxford, Mr 
Hyde was nominated chancellor of the exche- 
quer, sworn of the privy council, and knighted. 
He remained with the king until 1044, when 
he accompanied prince Charles into the west, 
and afterwards to Jersey, where he remained 
two years after the prince s departure, pursuing 
his studies with great tranquillty, and attend- 
mg to the composition of a history of the 
transac tions in which he had borne a part. In 
1648 he attended the prince at the Hague, 
where news arrived of the kine’s death. He 
then went on a mission on the part of the 
young king to Spam, in company with lord 
Cottington, and on lus return finding the ex- 
iled court and family in great disumon, he re- 
tired to Antwerp, where he hved with his 
w.fe and children in studied retirement and 
very reduced circumstances He subsequently 
took up lis abode at Breda, where the prin- 
cess of Orange, the sister of Charles, gave him 
a house free of rent, and took his daughter for 
one of her maids of honour He also received 
in this situation, the then nominal post of lord 
high chancellor of England, which however 
was useful to the indolent Charles, who being 
eternally applied to for contingent grants and 
re versions, needed a man of strong nunded in- 
tegrity to refuse improper requests. At the 
restoration, the chancellor, who might be 
deemed the king’s leading adviser, displayed 
great wisdom and integrity in the manner in 
which he endeavoured to settle the many dif- 
ficult things, pubhe and private, which were 
left to bis decision. He has been particularly 
praised for rejecting the proposal to raise the 
king a standing revenue independently of par- 
lament, for disbanding the army, and for 
moderating the violence and craving spint of 
the royalists. His zeal for the abolition of every 
vestige of presbyterianism, wall of course be 
regarded in ditferent points of view, according 
to the creed and party of those who pronounce 
upon it. Has honours naturally arose with his 
power, 1n 1660 he was made a peer by the 
ttle of baron Hyde, of Hmdon, elected chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford, and in 166% 
created viscount Cornbury and earl] of Claren- 
don. Many disquiets however attended a man 
of unyielding strictness of morals and integrity 
in a court 60 licentious and unprincipled as 
that of Charles II. The prvate marnage of 
his daughter to the duke of York uiso consi- 

derably embarrassed se While m the mtu- 
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ation of maid of bonour to the princess of 
Orange, she had attracted the attention of the 
duke, who had secretly marned her, when he 
could succeed on no other terme. Having re- 
tired to her father’s house in 2 state of preg- 
nancy, with proper spit she insisted upon the 
avowal of her marmnage, which was in conse- 
quence communicated tothe king Ihe beha- 
viout of the chancellor on this discovery was 
harsh ir the extreme to his daughter, whom he 
said, before the council, he would rather have 
seen the duke s concubine than Ins wife. He 
even advised her committal to the tower, and 
talked of an act of parhament to deprive her 
of he: head. Much of this myht be assumed 
to prevent the suspicions attached to his con- 
nexion with the duchess, which, however, ac- 
cording to every prob bility, he in no respect 
deserved Charles I] behaved with justice and 
propriety in tins affair, notwithstanding the 
mean attempts of the duke to deny his mar- 
mage, and the rage of the queen mother he 
acknowledged the daughter of his faithful mi- 
mister, as duchess of York, and two queens 
of Ingland have issued fiom this umon 

Further details of the transactions of the 
ministry of Jord Ciarendon belong rather to 
Inastory than biography — The sale of Dunkirk 
to the French, althouph justifiable on the score 
of poluwy and economy, was deemed dis- 
honourable by the nation , and his opposition 
to a bill tor hberty of conscience and ad 

herene to the more intolerant views of the 
Inerarchy Lrought upon him the enmity of all 
the dissenters, as well as the displeasure of the 
king, who wished by the same step to case the 
catholics He also injudiciously built a stately 
mansion in the amdst of the disasters of the 
Dutch wa im a season of general discontent 

On the other hand, his very virtues particularly 
the stately dagmity with which he refused all 
communication with the royal mistresses and 
courtly Ibertines and the freedom with 
which he admouished the king, paved the way 
for hiadisziace An open parhamentarcy attack 
had been made against him by the earl of 
Bristol so early as 1660, which had however 
completely and deservedly failed , and it was 
not until 1667 that he was required to give 
up the great seal, and resign al! his employ 

ments. Illus dismissal was followed by an 
ampeachment for hngh treason by the commons 

winch the lords would not entertain, and 
dering the debates upon this subject, he re 

ceived the king s commands to leave the king- 
dam. the apology which he sent to the 
house of lords, on ins departure, was deem: d 
a libel, and a bill of bamshment was passed 
nyainst him as a fugitive from justice. Tle 
landed at Calais , and on his way from Rouen 
to Avignon, was near losing his hfe through 
the outrages of some Enghsh seamen, who, 
under the influence of the popular odium, 
thought that he defrauded them of their pay. 
He preceeded to Montpell.er where he was 
treated with great reepect dumng a residence 
of four years, which he employed in a vindi- 
cation of bis conduct, and in other ~writings. 
He finally removed to Rouen, where Le 4 +? 
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in December 1674, and his body was brougls# 
to England and buned m Westminster aboey. 
Besides various writings upon pubhe topics, 
lord Clarendon was the author of ‘ Contem- 
plations and Reflections on the Psalms ,” 
“© Anmadversions on the Roman Catholic 
Controversy ,” “ A brief review of the errors 
in Hobbes’s Leviathen ,” ‘‘ The History of the 
Grand Rebellion,’’ 3 vols. foho, or 6 vols. 8vo, to 
which, 1n1709, was added his “‘1 ife, and a Con- 
tinuation of his Flistory,”’ 1 vol. folio, or 3 vols. 
8vo, published by the university of Oxford, 
from his original MSS. presented by lus heirs. 
Fle also wrote some things of a smaller kind, 
winch have been published with lus ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Lracts.”” It is chiefly as an histonan 
that lord Clarendon 18 known at present, and 
lus History of the Civil War will ever be 
deemed a valuable source of information on 
the events of the period of which he treats. 
He writes, indeed, in the s,int of aman who 
has taken his pait, but at the same time hke a 
paitizan who 1s guided by a strong feeling of 
principle and of general integrity. Hus great 
excellence consists in is portiaiture of cha- 
ractcrs, in wlach talent he has been compared 
to Lacitus, and huis listory will ever prove in- 
teresting for Ins sketches of ls leading con- 
temporaries. His style 1s not destutute of 
beauty , but the structure of his sentences 18 
often ambiguous and perplexed. As a man 
and a minister, Jord Clarendon possesses eupe- 
rior claims to general respect, alloyed, doubt- 
less, by some strong opinions and prejudices, 
eacusable, perhaps, from the course of his ex- 
penence, and the complexion of the family 
and paity to winch he was so decidedly at- 
tached —Life by lumself. Walpole’s Royal 
and Noble Authors. Big. Brit. Burnet’s Own 
dimes. 

HY DE (Henry) earl of Clarendon, son to 
the chancellor, was born 1n 1638. He early 
assisted lus father as a secretary, and wrote 
all his letters in cypher, when secresy was 
60 necessary during the exile of Charles 11. 
After the restorauon, he was appointed cham 
berlain to the queen, and in consequence of 
the treatment of his father, entered strongly 
into opposition to the court, but opposing the 
exclusion Will, he was taken into favour, and 
on the accession of James II, was made Jord 
privy seal, and afterwards lord heutenant of 
Ireland. Being strongly attached to the pro- 
testant religion, he was soon recalled, and was 
also removed from the office of privy seal. He 
vould not however take the oaths to William, 
and was in Consequence imprisoned for a short 
time, but being released, he spent the re- 
mainder of his days at Ing seat in the country, 
where he died in 1709, aged seventy-one. 
His ‘* State Letters,” dunng lis government in 
Jreland, and ‘* Diary for the years 1687, 1688, 
1689, and 1690,”’ were pubhshed an 2 vols. 4to, 
1763. ile also drew up ‘*Some Account of 
the fombs and Monuments in the Cathedral 
Church of Winchester,” pnnted in Gutch’s 
Collectanea.— Warpole’s Royal and Noble Aw 
thors. Collins's Peerage. 

HYDE (Henry) lord Hyde and Corabury, 
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eldest son of Henry, earl of Clarendon and of the country, he joined his brother in an 


Rochester. 
moral and political character, which 18 greatly 
praised by lord Orford, not to mention the 
compliment of Pope, who makes 1t the cri- 
tenon of ment to ‘‘ disdain what Cornbury 
disdained.”” He was the author of some tra- 
gedies in manuscript, and of a comedy, pnnted 
at the Strawberry-hill press, entitled ‘‘ Lhe 
Mistakes , or the Happy Resentment.” He 
also wrote a paper in the Journal called 
‘‘ Common Sense,” and ‘* A Letter to the 
Vice Chancellor of Oxford’? Lord Cornbury 
addressed a letter to David Mallet, depre 
cating the publication of lord Bolingbroke’s 
MSS, which it need not be added was unat- 
tended to. Te was killed by a fall from his 
horse in France, May 2, 17 95.—Ibid 

HYDE (Tuomas) a celebrated onentalist 
of the seventeenth century. He was the son 
of a clergyman in Shopshire, and was born 
1 10636. After receiving some instruction 
from his father, he went to King’s college, 
Cambridge, at the age of sixteen. ‘There he 
became acquainted with Abraham Wheelock, 
celebrated for his shill as a linguist, by whom 
he was recommended to Bnan Walton, as a 
person capable of assisting him in his great 
polyglott Bible. Such were bis attainments 
at that time, as to enable him to make a Latin 
translation of the Persian Pentateuch for that 
work. In 1658 he went to Oxford, where he 
was admitted a student of Queen’s college, 
and soon after appoimted Iilebrew reader to 
that society. The next year he was made 
MA. as a tribute to his extraordinary profi- 
ciency. Soon after the restorauon of Charles 
JJ], he was appointed under keeper of the Bod- 
Jeian hbrary, a situation wlich furmshed him 
with extraordinary facihties for pursuing his 
favyurite studies In 1665 he was, with the 
general approbation of the doctors and masters 
of colleges im the university, made head 
keeper to the same estabhshment. In 1660 
ne was promoted to a prebend im the cathedral 
of Salisbury, and in 1697 he was appointed 
Yegius professor of Hebrew and canon of 
Chnstchurch, Oxford. He resigned the post 
of keeper of the Bodleian library m 1701, on 
account of his age and infirmities, and died in 
the following year, at his apartments in Chnist- 
church. Durng the reigns of Charles II, 
James II, and William III, he held the office 
of interpreter and secretary for the Onenta! 
sanguages, a station for which he was ad 
mirably qualified. Besides his labours as th 
editor of many eastern woiks, he published a 
curious treatise on the religion of the ancient 
Persians , and left behind him an immense 
number of MSS. which show him to have been 
a moat indefatigable Onental scholar and pro. 
found critic.— Bug. Brit. Arkin’s G Bug. 

HYDER ALLY KHAN, an Asiaty 
prince, who rose by his talents to sovereign 
power, and was an obstinate and formidable 
cnemy to the Fnghsh in Hindostan, in the 
latter part of the last century. He was born 
at Dinavelh, in the Mysore, and after some 
military service under his father, a petty che” 


He is chiefly kuown by his Ingh | 


alhance with France, and troduced European 
discipline by that means among his troops. 
He became general in-chief of the forces of 
Cinoas, who then reigned at Sermgapatam as 
a vassal of the great mogul , and having quar- 
relled with the grand vizir of his master, he 
marched against the capital, and obliged 
Cinoas pot only to deliver the vizir into his 
power, but also to appoint him regent. He 
subsequently assumed the sovereignty him- 
self, and having deposed the royal family, he 
founded the Mahometan kingdom of Mysore 
in 1760. He so greatly extended his joni: 
aions, that in 1766 they contained 3300 square 
miles, and afforded an immense revenue. His 
reign was passed in wars with the Inglish 
and with the Mahrattas, the former of which 
powers excited his peculiar jealousy A treaty 
winch he made with the fast India Company 
in 1769 was violated in 1780, and he was op- 
posed with success im the field by the English 
xeneral, sirFyre Coote. [he Mahrattas join- 
ng in a league agaiust him, he carned ona 
disadvantageous war, dumng the continuance 
of which he died in 1782. For an account of 
‘he subsequent fate of his empire see I1ppoo 
Sars —Bug. Univ. 

HYGINUS (Caius Jcrius) an ancient 
grammanan. He was the freedman of Au- 
sustus, and was appointed keeper of the Pala- 
ane library, but died poor. He wrote the 
lhves of illustrious men, referred to by Aulus 
Gellius, a copious treatise on the cities of 
Italy, quoted by Servius and Macrobuus, and a 
work on genealogies. Ihere 1s only extant at 
present a piece entitled ‘‘ Poeticon Astrono- 
micon, de Mundi et Sphere, ac utriusque 
partum Declaratione, lb. 1v.’’ and a book of 
Mythological Fables, but the latter 13 sus- 
pected to be spunous. ‘The best edition of 
both an conjunction 1s contained in Munker’s 
‘* Mythographi Latin,” 2 vols. 8vo, Amst. 
1681. — Suetonius de Gram. Illus.  Vossi 
Hist Lat. 

HY LL (Arzan) an Enughsh physician, who 
was educated at Oxford, where he took the 
degree of MD. He practised in London with 
much reputation in the sixteenth century and 
died there December 26,1559. He 1s highly 
praised by foreign writers, one of whom styles 
him a most noble and excellent physicagg, 
versed in every kind of learmng. He wrote 
commentaries or observations on the works of 
Galen, particularly relating to anatomy, but 
his productions are become obsolete.—Akin’s 
Bug. Mem of Med. Hutchinson’s Brg. Med. 

HYPATIA, a female philosopher of the 
eclectic sect, whose extensive learning, ele- 
gant manners, and tragical end, have rendered 
her name immortal. She was the daughter of 
Theon, a celebrated mathematician, who go- 
verned the Platonic school in Alexandna, 
towards the close of the fourth century, at 
which penod she was born. As she early 
exhibited proof of extraordinary genius and 
judgment, her father, besides educaung her in 
all the accomplishments of her own sex, made 
her mistress not only of the different branches 
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of pohte learmng, but of gedmetry and astro- 
nomy, as then understood. She finally entered 
upon the study of plulosophy, and obtained so 
lugh a reputation, that she was strougly sol- 
cited tu become a preceptress in the school in 
which Ammonuus, Hierocles, and other cele- 
brated philosophers, had presided. Actuated 
by the love of science, she accepted this inva 
tation, and herf me soon became so great that 
the votaries of plniosophy crowded to Alexan- 
dna from all parts. She was distingmshed by 
aready elocution and graceful address, which, 
united with deep erudition and sound judgment, 
rocured her the admiration of aljl her hearers 
hat rendered her mage admirable, she dis- 
covered none of the vanity or pride of learn- 
ing, and although emimently beautiful, never 
gave occasion to the slightest suspicion against 
her chastity. In consequence of these attrac- 
tive qualities, the house of Hypatia became 
the general resort of all the persors of learning 
and distinction in Alexandria, and among others, 
of Orestes the governor, a man of hberal edu- 
cavion, who frequently sought her company. 
At this tame the patnarchal chair of Alexandria 
was filled by Cyril, a prelate im the highest 
degree intolerant and haughty, who was guilty 
of the outrage of encouraging the populace to 
plunder the property of the Jews. Orestes 
resenting this »mproper conduct, laid the affair 
before the emperor, who declining to interpose 
his authority, Alexandna became a frequent 
scene of tumult between the partizans of the 
gover. or and of the bishop. In one of these 
broils an attack was made on the life of the 
govcrnor himself, and the respect paid hy Cyn 
to the remains of one of the executed ringlcaders, 
which he consecrated as those ofa tyr, ren- 
dered him and Orestes irreconcilabenemies. 
In the rancour of religious bigotry and infuriate 
yntolerance, the mtimacy of the governor with 
Hypatia produced the anger and jealousy of 
Cyril, and m consequence she was much ca- 
lumniated by his monkish partizans and tLe 
Chnisuan populace, as if guilty of fomenting 
the breach between the bishop and Orestes 
Their blind resentment at length led them to a 
conspiracy against her life, and a furious band 
of assassins, headed by one Peter, a reader, 
seized upon her as she was returning home 
fiom the schools, dragged her through the 
streets of Alexandria, stripped her naked, and 
fin@y tore her limb from hmb, with circum- 
stances of the greatest barbanty, and com- 


mutted her mangled members to the flames, | 


This horrible circumstance necessarily reflected 
the deepest disgrace upon Cyn, and the church 
of Alexandna, and although attempts have 
been made to remove all imputation from the 
bishop of having concerted this atrocity, the 
haughty cruelty of his temper, his unjust per- 
secution of the Jews, his oppressive and mm 
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quitous treatment of the Novatian Christians, 
but above all, the protection he 1s said to have 
afforded to the immediate perpetrator of the 
murder of Hypatia, render the charge of Da- 
'mascius, that he either countenanced, or was 
‘the contnver of the crime, but too probable. 
This infamous and disgraceful transaction took 
place in the year 415, under the reign of Theo- 
dosius I1.—-Socra‘ts His. Eccles. Suidas. Mo- 
rert. Enfield’s Hist. af Philos. 

HYPERIDES, an Athenian orator, the 
contemporary of Demades, Anstotle, and De- 
mosthenes, against the latter of whom he brought 
that acrusation of bribery which procured his 
banishment. Hypendes had studied rhetoric 
under Plato and Isocrates, and attained him- 
self to no mean proficiency in the science. It 
18 a curious coincidence that the deaths of all 
the three eminent men first mentioned, as 
well as lis own, took place in the same year, 
522 before the Christian cra, when Hype- 
rides being seized, on the demand of Ant- 
pater, m the temple of Ceres, was delivered up 
to that pnnce, who put him todeath. An 
oration attributed to him is still im existence.— 
Sara Onom. 

HYPERIUS (Anpnuew Grrarp) the son 
of a civihan of Ypres, in the Netherlands, 
w here he was born 1n 1911, and whence he took 
the name by which he 1s generally known. His 
father on his death-bed expressing a wish that 
he should complete the studies which he had 
commenced m the Dutch achools at Pars, he 
entered himself of that umiversity in 1528. 
After remaiming there three years, he went for 
a twelvemonth to the college of Calvi, in order 
to perfect himself in philosophy. Becoming 
suspected of favouring the doctrines of Luther, 
he found it advisable to retire to England, 
where he formed a connexion with the family 
of William, Jord Mountyoy, and acted for four 
yeats in the capacity of tutor to that noble- 
man’s son. In 1541 he went mto Germany, 
and finally settled at Marpurg,where he filled the 
divimty chair ull his death m 1564. He en- 
joyed a considerable degree of reputation, not 
only for the knowledge he possessed, but alsofor 
the facility with which his mode of instructang 
communicated it to others, His works hil 
seven folio volumes. Among them are notes 
on Scnpture, and a great vanety of tracts, 

principally on subjects connected with the 
_ study of divinity and the mathematics.— 
| Sar Onom. Dupin. 

HY PSICLES, a mathematician of Alexan- 
dna, who flounshed im the reigns of Marcus 
Aurelius and Verus. He 1s pnncipally known 
as the author of a treatise, entitled '‘ Anapho- 

ricus,” which 18 still extant. An edition of 

this work appeared at Paris in 1680, with a 
Latin version, comprised in one quarty vo 
lume.—Fabricté Bibl. Gree 
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BARRA (Joacnim) an eminent Spanish 
printer, who may, for his skill and intell- 
gence, be ranked with Baskerville and Bodom 
He was anative of Saragossa, and exercised his 
profession at Madiid, where he died in 1785, 
atthe age of mxty. The jroductionr of lis 
press are known throughout Europe, 23] are 
much esteemed by amateurs for their beauty 
andaccuracy. Two of them are regarded as 
typographical chefs-d’auvre, viz. an edition of 
Don Quixote, 1780, 4 vols. 4to, and the Spa 
nish translation of Sallust, by the Inf nt Don 
Gabriel, 1772, small folro. He aiso printed a 
magnificent edition of the Bible and a Mosa 
rabic Missal. [barra 1s said to have made 
some important improvements in the ink 
which he used for printing, adding to 1t a cer 
tain quanuty of Prussian blue — Bog. Univ 
IBAS, bishop of Edessa, in Mesopotanna, 
in the fifth century noted im ecclesiastical lus 
tory on account of the opposite decisions of 
diflerent councils, relative vo the orthodoxy of 
lis sentiments. He was a native of Syria, 
and was promoted to the see of ] dessa, about 
436 He was accused before the patriarch of 
Constanunople of favouring the Nestonman 
heresy, and abus: g Cyril, bishop of Alexandra 
After being acquitted, the same accusation of 
Nestorianism was brou ht against lim the 
following year, and he was cundemned and 
deposed by the counal of Ephesus, In 451 
he was deciared an orthodox divine, and re 
instated in lis see by the council of Chalcedon 
Several years after his death he was again 
condemned, as a Nestorian, in the general 
council held at Constantinople, im 5953. A 
letter concerning the doctrine of Nestorius, 
written by Ibas, wlile he was a presbyter, 
formed a part of the celebrated ‘* Three Chap 
ters,’ condemned by the latter councal as 


heretical, but receited as orthodox by the: 


churches of Afiica and Hlyna, whence on 


gmated a schism which lasted 190 years — 


Dupin. Mosherm,  Atkin’s CG. Burog. 
IBBF ISON (Acnzis) see Appendix. 
IBBEISON (Jawes) an episcopal clergy 

man, Wlo was educated at Lxeter college, 
Osford. He became rector of Bushey, in 
Hertfordshire, and archdeacon of St Albans, 
and died August 10, 1781, aged sixty-four. 
He was the author of “ Fpistola ad Phil 
Hebivwos Oxomenses,” 1743, “ A Short His 
tory of the General Convocation of the Pro 
vince of Canterbury ,” several single ser- 
mons and charges, besides other tracts on 
ecclesiastical affairs.—James Inpeison, son 
of the preceding, studied the law and became 
abarnmster. He did not confine his researches 
to the immediate objects of his profession, but 
paid much attenuon to the Instory and ant:- 
quities of his native country, as appears from 
the following publications .—‘* A Dissertation 
on the Judicial Customs of the Saxon and 
Normun Age,’ 1780, 4to, ‘* A Dissertation 
on the National Assemblies under the Saxon 
and Norman Governments,” 1781, 4to. These 
two dissertations were republished with a third 
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'Qn the Folklande and Boclande of the 
Saxons,’’ in 1782, 8vo. Mr ITbbetson died 
March 26, 1790, aged thirty five.—Clutter- 
buck’s Hist. of Hertfordshire. 

YBBEISON (Jurius Cw#sar) an ingenions 
artist, who was a native of Scarborough, 1 
Yorkshire, and was oniginally a slip painter, 
but by the successful cultivation of his talents 
hecame emimment for his skill in the delneation 
of landscape. He accompanied colonel Cath- 
cart on his enental mission, but im conse- 
quence of the death of that gentlemin, he re- 
turned prematurely with the rest of the em- 
bassy IJbbetson employed himself muc an 
copying the works of Ber, hem, whose style of 
painting he imitated with suo much success, 
that he was termed by West, the Berghem 
of England. His manner as an artist 1s said 
to be clear and firm, but sometimes a hittle 
hard , and Ins colourmg rather defective Hus 
cattle are touched with great spirit, aud the 
pictures m which they constitate a principal 
feature, ave by far the best of his productions. 
He died at Masham, in Yorkshne, 1n 1817. 
Mr Ibbetson was the author of a work entitled 
‘© An Accidence, or Gamut of Oil Painting for 
Beginners , in which 1s shown the most easy 
way of imitating Natur, by means of a simple 
System, the result of many Years’ practice , 
with a Tandscape painted in Qual, by the 
Author, and all the Tints in Patterns,’’ 1805, 
8v0.—Dayes » Piof Sketches of Mod. Artists. 
Watt's Bibl. Brit. Month. Mag. 

IBBOL (Binsamiyn) the son of an English 
clergyman, incumbent of the hving of Beach- 
amwell, in the county of Norfolk, where he 
was born 1n 1680 _—_— He received a literal edu- 
cation, and was first a member of Clare hail, 
Cambridge, but quitted that university 1n 1700 
for Oxford, on a_ scholarship of Corpus 
Christi, succeeding to the fellowship annexed 
six years afterwards. In 1707, Temison, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, made him one of his 
_domestic chaplains, on which he abandoned a 
college hfe, and soon after obtained from his 
patron the treasurership of the diocese of 
Wells, and the rectory of the united panshes 
of St Vedast, Foster-lane, and St Michael 
le Querne, London. In 1716 he was made 
king’s chaplam, and on George 1’s visiting 
Cambridge in the following year, was admutted 
to the honorary degree of doctor in divanit 
hy the king s command. Dr Ibbot was the 
Boylean lecturer dumng the years 1713 and 
1714, and the senes of discourses delivered 
by him on this occasion were, as usual, printed 
in 1727. He subsequently assisted Dr Samuel 
Clarke, who after his death became Ins ho- 
grapher, and edited lus theological wntings 
for the benefit of Ins family, in two octavo 
volumes, reprinted with additions in 1775. 
These and a translation of Puffendorf s treatise 
on the influence of Christianity upon society, 
and a few poems in Dodsley 5 collectaon, are 
all of his works now extant. In 1724 he 
chtained a stall at Westmmster, but died 10 
the Apri! of the ‘ollowing year.—J ife hy ( Larne, 
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IBN DOREID or DOREIDI, a celebrated 
Arabic poet of the ninth century. He was a 
native of Bassora, whence he removed when 
young, 1n consequence of a foreign invasion, 
and resided twelve years with a relative at 
Oman, after which be returned to Bassora. 
Some years afterwards he went to Fars, wath 
the governor of that province, and was em- 

loyed an the admunistranon of the finances. 
Noreithetandiay he obtained great nches in 
this office, he was reduced to indigence by his 
generosity. Retiring to Bagdat, when his pa- 
tron was displaced, he attracted the notice of 
the caliph Moctadez, who gave him a pension 
of fifty dinars a month. He died at Bagdat, 
AD 933. Iba Doreida 1s reckoned among the 
principal poets of Arabia, and his works are 
very numerous, comprising every species of 
poetical composition. An ode, entitled ‘ Al- 
cassydeh Almacsoureh,’’ has been commented 
on by a multatude of Arabian critics, and at 
has also engaged the attention of modern On- 
entalists, and been pubhshed by Scheidius, at 
Harderwick, 1n 1768, and by Haitsma, at 
Franeker, 1m 1773, 4to, with a Latin transla- 
tion.— Bug. Univ. 

IBN EL ALAM (Aur Ben at Hassan) 
a famous Arabian astronomer, and the author 
of an astronomical table, contaiming the result 
of numerous observations made at Bagdat, in 
the reign of Adadodawla. Unfortunately this 
work 1s lost , a circumstance much to be re 
gretted, from the high reputation of Ibn LI 
Alam among his contemporaries. After the 
death of Adadodawla, he left Ins country to 
make a pilgmmage abroad, and died on his re- 
turn, at Osaila, in 985.—Id. 

IBN KHILCAN (Scuems-rppin Asou ’L 
Annas AUMED) a distinguished Arabian his- 
torian, who was descended from the family of 
the Barmecides, by Malek, the son of Gaffer, 
the unfortunate vizier of Haroun al Kaschid. 
Ibn Klilcan was born at Arbel, 1n 1211, and 
studied in his youth the poetry, history, juris 

rudence, and general literature of Arabia 
Early in hfe he went into Syna, and thence to 
Egypt, and in 1261, after having filled the 
office of cad: at Cairo, he was promoted to the 
station of grand cad: of the city of Damascus. 
He continued there till 1270, when he became 
professor in one of the colleges at Caro. In 
1277 he was re-installed im his post at Da- 
mascus, soon after which he joined in the re- 
volt of the governor of that city against the 
sultan Kelaoun. The attempt was unauccess- 
ful, and Ibv Khilcan was condemned to death 
for rebellion , but he was afterwards pardoned, 
and soon restored to lus office. He died in a 
private station at Damascus, in 1282. The 
principal work of this author 1s a biographncal 
dictionary, entitled ‘‘ ‘The Decease of eminent 
Personages, and the Lives of Contemporaries ” 
An outline of this book was pubhshed by M 
B. Fred Tydeman, at Leyden, in 1809, under 
the ttle of ‘‘ Specrmen philologicum exlnbens 
Conspectum operis Ibn Chalhicani de vites 
INustnum virorum, 4to.—Id. 

IBN AL OUARDY or ALWARDY, an 
Arabsan geographer and poct of eminence in 
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the fourteenth century. In his youth he filled 
the office of deputy to the bakim, or pnocipal 
judge of the city of Aleppo, but he quatted 
the judicature to devote huis time to the cults- 
vation of smence. He composed for the use 
of the governor of Aleppo, a curious treatise 
on geography, entitled ‘“‘ The Pearl of Won- 
ders.’’ He was also the author of an abndg- 
ment of the chronicle of Abufeda, poems, &c. 
His death took place in 1330. Several por- 
tions of his geographical work have been pub- 
hshed by the hterats of France and Germany. 
—Id. 

IBN YOUNIS (Aux Ben ABDALRAHMAN) 
one of the most illustnous of the Arabian 
astronomers, born of a noble family, AJ) 979. 
The caliph Azyc directed his attention towards 
astronomy, and facilitated his studies in that 
science. Ibn Younis justified by his acquire- 
ments the generosity of his patron. He car- 
ried on his researches in an observatory near 
Cairo , and gave the result of ns observations 
in a work, called ‘‘ Zydy [bn Younis,” the 
table of Ibn Younis, in which he corrected 
many of the errors of preceding astronomers. 
He was also shilled in poetry and music. His 
death took place AD 1008 —Nottce et Fr- 
traits des MSS de la Bibl. du Rot, a Parts. 
Id. 

IBRAHIM AL SHIRAZI, a famous doc- 
tor among the mahometans, who was a native 
of the city of Shiraz, in Persia, but the penod 
at which he lved 1s uncertain. He led the 
hfe of an ascetic, being wholly employed i 
devotional exercises, and the study of the mos- 
lem law. Many of is woiks, wntten in Ara- 
bic, are still extant, and are highly esteemed. 
One of his tracts, entitled ‘‘ Almo Hab,”’ or 
‘The Good Man,” was commented on by 
Ibrahim al Merouza, a doctor of the sect of Al 
Shafei, who died at Canro, in Egypt, in 951.— 
D Herbelot. Aukin’s G. Bug. 

IBRAHIM ELFFENDI, a Turk, who was 
converted to Christianity in the seventeenth 
century, furnishing an almost solitary example 
of a mosiem convert. He was a member of 
the body of Ulema, or lawyers, and being 
skilled in the Persian and Arabic languages, 
occupied some posts of importance at Con- 
stautinople. Ihe perusal of the gospel histo 
produced a conviction on his mind of the trut 
of Chnstianity, and having abyured the Maho- 
metan faith, he was baptized at Pera, in 1671. 
He retired to Venice, and was confirmed in 
the church of St John the Baptist, in that city. 
Iwo years after he assumed the habit of St 
Dommic, and the name of Paul Anthony Ef- 
fendi. He left to the library of St John and 
St Pau], many Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
MSS, particularly the four Evangelists, trans- 
lated into Arabic, with the psalms, cantacles, 
and other books of the Old Testament. He 
died in 1697, at the age of fifty-six.— Bing. 
Univ 

ICTINUS, an Atheman architect, employed 
by Pericles in the erection of the Parthenon, 
or famous temple of Minerva, in the A 
hs of Athens. He wrote a description of that 
edifice, which 1s not now extant. Callicrate 
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a> asserted by some to have been his associate | the public, and was followed by a number of 
in this undertaking , but, according to Vitru-| dramatic pieces for the theatre of Manheim, 


vius, Ictinus and Carpion were the joint archi- 
tects of the Parthenon. Ictinus also erected 
the temple of Ceres and Proserpine, at Eleu- 
sis , and the temple of Apollo Epicurus, m 
Arcadias He flounshed 450 BC.—Orlands 
Albiced. Pittor. Elmes’s Dict. of the Fine Arts 

IDACIUS, an early monkish historian, 
whose chronicle commencing with the acces- 
tion of Iheodosius, and bringing down the 
narative to the eleventh year of Leo, was 
edited m 8vo, by Sirmond, at Pans, in 1619. 
Little more 1s known of his hfe, but that he 
was a Spamard and a bishop, and flourished 
yn the fifth century. The Fast: Consulares 
have been by some ascribed to him.—Nouv. 
Diet. Flist. 

IDES (Everr Yssranr) one of the enter- 
prising foreigners employed by the Russian 
sovereign, Peter the Great. He was 4 native 
of Gluckstadt, 1n Holstein, and entering into 
the service of the czar, he was in 1692 sent 
on an embassy to the emperor of China. After 
his return to Europe he published an account 
of his yourney, at Amsterdam, in 1704. Lhe 
‘‘ Jaavels of Ysbrant Ides from Moscow to 
China,’”? were translated imto English, and 
printed in a quarto volume, in 1706.—Chaufe- 
piee Brg. Univ. 

1ELZELLR (Curisropxer) a Swiss archa- 
tect, born at Schaffhausen, m 1734. He fist 
followed the profession of his father, who was 
a fucner, but having a predilection for the 
study of mathematics, he relinquished his bu- 
siness and went to Berlin, where he had the 
advantage of instructions from the celebrated 
Luler. After travelling in several parts of 
Tl urope, he was appoimted city architect at 
home, and the mathematical chair at the gym 
nasium of Schaffhausen becoming vacant, let- 
zeler obtained it, and filled the situation with 
great distinction, til his death in 1791. He 
was the author of a description of the new 
bridge at Schaffhausen , and of a plan of the 
orphan-house, in the foundation of which he 
eaieves a great part of his fortune.— Bug. 

mel. 

IFFLAND (Avcusrus Wittiam) a cele- 
brated German actor and dramatic writer, born 
at Hanover, Apnl 19th, 1759. Hus taste for 
the theatre manifested itself in his infancy _ 
and he was so much affected by the represen- 
tation of the Rhodogune of Corneille, that 
his parents would suffer him to be taken to 
the theatre but very rarely. Nothing how. 
ever could prevent him from indulging his na- 
tural inclination ; and his father having de- 
clared that he would never permit him tu be 
an actor, he left home pnivately, and made 
lus debut at Gotha, in 1777. The poet Gotter, 
who then resided in that city, assisted young 
Iffand with his advice , and he soon became 
so distinguished a performer, that he was m. 
vited to Manheim, where he became the che: 
ornament of the court theatre. He was nm 
less famous as a writer than as an actor. Hi 
first production was a tragedy, called ‘“ Albert 
of Thurneisen,” which was well received by 
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sard ,” besides translations from the French of 
Pward and Duval, and from the Itahan of 
Goldom. The revolutionary wars at length 
drove Iffand from Manheim, and he took re- 
fuge at Weimar, where he added to his repu- 
tation. Ihe king of Prussia at length invited 
hin: to Berlin, and entrusted to los direction 
the entertainments of the court. He died in 
that city, September 20th, 1814. ‘Tbe works 
of Iffland are very numerous. An edition of 
them was published under his own direction 
at Leipsic, in 1798, 17 vols. Bvo. It com- 
orises, besides forty-seven plays, memoirs of 
us theatrical career, and reflections on the 
theory of Ins art. Madame de Stael said of 
him, that there was not an accent or a ges- 
ture for which Iffland could not account as a 
philosopher and an artist. Ilis admirers styled 
him the Mohere of Germany , but French cn 

tics do not think Inm guite entitled to rank 
with their celebrated countryman.— Biog. Unn. 
Bug. N. des Contemp. 

IGNARRA (Nicnoras) a learned Nea- 
politan antiquary, born in 1728. He was edu- 
cated at the college of Urbano, at Naples, and 
at the age of twenty he taught Greeh im that 
seminary. When Charles I}1 founded the 
Herculanean academy in 1709, Ignarra was 
appointed one of the first members, In 1763 
he succeeded Mazzochi as profcssor of sacred 
literature in the royal university, and in 1771 
he became principal professor. In 1782 he 
was nominated director of the royal printing- 
office , and two years after, tutor to the here- 
ditary pmnce Francis of Bourbon. He was 
made a canon of the cathedial of Naples in 
1794, and died in 1808. Iis pnneapal work 
1s entitled ‘‘ De Palestra Neapohtana Com- 
mentarium,” 1770, a very learned production. 
He also published the hte of Mazzochi, and 
other preces.— Bog. ( ni. 

IGNATIUS (Saivr) one of the pnmtuve 
fathers of the church, who suffered martyrdom 
at Rome during the third persecution of the 
Chnsuans. He was a Synan by birth, and 
an immediate disciple of St Jolin the Evange- 
hst, who, in the sixty-seventh year of the 
Chnistian era, committed the church at An- 
tioch to his pastoral superintendance, as suc- 
cessor to Evodius. Over this bishopnch he 
presided for upwards of forty years, when the 
emperor Trajan, after his triumph over the 
Dacians, entering the city, exercised many se- 
verities towards those who professed the 
Chnstian faith, and summoned the prelate 
himeelf before hum, on which occasion Ignatius 
conducted himself with such boldness in the 
impenial presence, that he was forthwith sent 
to Rome, and ordered to be exposed in the 
amphitheatre to the fury of wild beasts. This 
dreadful death he underwent with much fort- 
tude, having availed himself of the interval 
between his sentence and its executrun to 
strengthen by his exhoitauons the faith of the 
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Roman converts. After his decease, which 
took place on the 20th December, 108, his re- 
mains were carned to Antioch for mterment. 
Of Ins works there remnin seven epistles, 
edited in 1645 by archbishop Usher, repub- 
hshed by Cotelerius in 1672, 10 Ins collection 
of the wntings of the apostolical fathers, and 
again printed in 1697 at Amsterdam, with 
notes, and the commentaries of Usher and 
Pearson. An Enghsh translation of them from 
the pen of archbishop Wake 1s to be found 
among the works of that prelate. ‘There are 
some other letters of nunor importance, which, | 
tLoagh the question of their authenticity has | 
met with supporters, are generally considered | 
to have been attributed to him on insufficient | 
authonty.—I here was also a patnarch of 
Constantinople of this name, about the middje 
of the ninth century. He was son to the em- 
peror Michael Curopalata, and on the depos- 
tion of Ins father, assumed the ecclcsiastical | 
habit. The uncompromsing firmness which 
he displayed after his elevation to the patri- 
archal char in 847, in subjecting Bardas, a 
court favounte, to the censures of the church, 
on account of an incestuous connexion, caused 
ham to undergo a temporary deprivation from 
vffice Under Basil, however, he was restored 
to Lis former dignity, and presided in his ca- 
pacity of patriarch at the eighth general coun- 
cil. Has death took place about the year 878. 
—Cave. Milner’s Church Hist.  Horsley’s 
Letter to Priestly. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

IGNATIUS, see Loyrota. 

IHRE (Jonw) professor of rhetoric and po- 
litics mm the university of Upsal, was born in 
March 1707. On account of the early death 
of his father, who was professor of theology 
at Luad, he was brought up by his grandfa- 
ther, then archbishop of Upsal. In 1730 he 
set out on his travels for improvement, and on 
his return was elected a member of the Acade- 
my of Sciences. In 1757 he was made pub- 
he professor of poetry, and in 1748 was ap 
pointed professor of rhetoric and politics, an 
ofhce the duties of winch he discharged with 
great reputation for forty years In 1756 he 
was raised to the rank of counsellor of the 
chancery , aad in 1759 he received the order 
of the polar star. He died in 1780. His 
works are, ‘‘ Conspectus Pralectionum in 
Languam Suecanam,” 1745, never finished, 
‘* Lemon Dialectorum,” 1766, ‘‘ Glossanum 
Sur0-Gothicum,”’ 2 vols. folio, 1769, a valua- 
ble work, well known to philologists. He 
also wrote on the old catalogue of the Suio- 
Gotluc kings, and on the old West Go- 
thic laws. In kns dissertations “ De Runorum, 
Antiquitate, Patria, Origine, et Occasu,”’ he 
agsurts that the Rumc writing was formerly 
used thruughout the greatest part of Furope, 
and that 1¢ was mtroduced into Sweden in the 
mxth, and became extinct in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was a man of sound judgment and 

taccutacy, and very generally esteemed.— 
Noun. Dict. Hist. Saxte Onom. 

IKEN (Conran) a learned German divine 

and Oriental scholar, who was a native of Bre- 
He studied at Utrecht, and in 1714 be- 
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came preacher at Lojak, and afterwards at 
Zutphen. In 1719 he removed to Bremen - 
and the same year obtained the degree of doc- 
tor of theology from the university of Utrecht. 
He was appointed public professor of theology 
in the gymnasium of Bremen in 1723, and 
he was also preacher in St Stephen's church, 
and president of the German society in that 
city, as hkewise a member of the acade- 
my of sciences at Berlin. He died in 1753, 
aged sixty-four. His principal works are, 
‘‘ Hebrew Antiquities,” 8vo, of which there 
are several editions , ‘’ Dissertations on re- 
markable Passages in the Old and New les- 
taments,’’ 2 vols foho, and ‘* A Ireatise on 
the Daily Worship of the Temple, fiom the 
Jalmud, with notes,’ 4to. All his works are 
wnitten in Latin. —Aikin’s G Biog. 

ILDEFONSE (Sarx1) bishop of Toledo, 
in which see he succeeded Lugenius about the 
year 658. He was born 1n 58y, and studied 
under St Isidore at Seville. On the death of 
his tutor he entered into a religious house at 
Loledo, of winch he became the supenor, and 
was thence translated to the supe intendance 
of the diocese. He wus the author of a cata- 
logue of writers on ecclesiastical subjects, as 
well as of some other works now httle known, 
and died in 607.— Now. Dict Hist. 

ILIV E(Jacop) was a printer, who apphed 
himself to letter cutting mm 1730, and carned 
on a foundry and printing office together. He 
published some strange productions, one of 
which was a pretended translation of ‘ The 
Book of Jasher,”’ 1791, said to have been 
made by one Alcuin of Brita, but secretly 
written by Ihve himself. In 1733 he also 
pubbshed an oration to prove the plurality of 
worlds, and that men are apustate angels, who 
are pupished in this hfe for the sins of a former 
one. Plis farrago was spoken at Jomers’ hall, 
and he followed it up by similar productions. 
He was confined two years in Clerkenwell 
biidewell, fur publishing ‘‘ Modest Remarks 
on the late Bishop Sherlock’s Sermons ”’ dur- 
ing which penod he wrote ‘‘ Reasons’ for a 
reform of that prison, and other pieces enu- 
merated in Gough’s topography. He was 
deemed not altogether of sound mind. He 
died in 1763.—Nichols’s Tat Anec. 

ILLESCAS (GonsaLtvo) a monk of the 
sixteenth century, a native of Spain, known as 
the anthor of a ‘“ History of the Lives of the 
Popes,’’ wnitten in the language of his coun- 
try, and pnnted in two folio volumes, 1970. 
We survived the publication of his work about 
ten years. It was reprinted many years after 
Jas death, with a continuat:zon by Louis de 
Babia, bringing down the history to 1605, a 
farther contmuation was afterwards added by 
Marcos de Guadalaxara.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

ILLYRICUS (Matuias Fi actus) a Lue 
theran divine, was born at Albano, 10 Istria, in 
1520. He studied at Venice, Basil, and Tu- 
bingen, and made an opex. profession of the 
doctrines of the Reformation. This procured 
him the fnendship of Luther and Melancthon, 
although he subsequeatly had a dispute with 
the latter on the subject of coacessron to the 
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Romenists, whrel. difference of opimon, as’ 


usual, produced considerable enmity. He then 
removed to Magdeburgh, where he wrote seve- 
ral works, and commenced the collection of an 
ecclesiastical history, denominated ‘‘ ‘The Cen- 
tunes of Magdeburgh,”’ the best edition of 
winch is that of Basil, three volumes foho, 
1624. In 1557 he became professor of divi- 
mity and Hebrew at Jena, but gave up his 
chair mm consequence of a quarrel concerning 
original ain, with Strgelius. He then removed 
to Ratigbon, and lastly to Frankfort, where he 
died 1n 1575. His principal works are, ‘* Va- 
nia Doctorum Piorumque, Virorum de Cor- 
rupta Ecclesie Statu,”? 1597 , ‘‘ Clavis Scmp- 
ture,” 2 vols. foho, ‘‘ Catalogus ‘lestium Ve- 
ritatis,’’ folio.— Melchior Adam. Nrceron. Mo- 
rert. 

IMBER |. ‘here were three of this name 
Toun, alawyer of Rochelle, was the author 
of several treatises on French junsprudence, 
about the mddle of the sixteenth century. Of 
these the principal are, ‘‘ Institutiones I gren- 
ses,’ 1941, 8vo, and ‘“ Fnchindion Jus 
scripta Galliw,’’ 1559, 4to. He died about the 
vear 1598. Ihe second, JostrpnH GasnirFr, 
burn in 1654, at Marseilles, studied pamung 
under Le Brun and Vandermeulen, and at- 
tained to great emmeuce as an artist. In 1688, 
his mind taking a devotional turn, from some 
disappointment, the nature of which 1s unex- 
plained, he took the vows as a monk of the 
Chartreux, but although be thus renounced 
the world, his pencil contimued to be employed 
on sciiptural subjects, and the Ingh altar of 
the convent belonging to his order in his na- 
tive city, 18 adorned with what 18 considered 
his chef-d’ceuvre. He attained to the advanced 
age of ninety five, when he died at Avignon, 
in 1749.—BarTHOIOMEW, an ingenious 
French writer, was born in 1747 at Nismes. 
He was the author of several compositions of 
ment, both in prose and verse, which ob- 
tained a high degree of popularity. Of these 
the one most favourably received was a poem, 
which has for its subject the yudgment of Pa. 
ris. Hus fables, written in the manner of Fon: 
taine, are less esteemed, and are decidedly in- 
fenor, both in point and style, to those of the 
last named writer. He was also the author of 
some successful dramatic pieces, and of a novel, 
entitled ‘‘ Les Egaremens de l’Amour.”? His 
hterary reputation procured him a seat in the 
academy of Ins native city, where he died of 
an attack of fever in 1790 — Nour. Dict. Hist. 

IMHOFF (Jon~ Witriam) an emiment 
genealogist, born of a noble famil y of Nurem- 
berg in 1651. He was a lawyer and senator 
im that city, and devoted himself to the study 
of history, politics, and the descents and al- 
hances of all the great houses of Europe. He 
diedin 1728, leaving behind him several vo- 
luminous monuments of his industry. These 
are, ‘“ De Notitia procerum Germaniz,” 
2 vols. foho , ‘* Historia Genealogica, Itahz et 

2,” foho , ‘* Farmliarum Italie, His- 
paniw, Portugalhe, Magne Bntenniw, cum 
Appendsce,’’ each a volume fol. ; “ Recherches 
aur les Grandes d’Espagne,’’ Bvo.— Nouv. Diet. 
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IMPERIAL! (Joszrn Renatvus) a cele- 
brated Roman cardinal, was born A 26, 
1651, of an illustnous family of Genoa. He was 
appointed general uf the papal mint, treasuzer 
of the apostolical chamber, and lastly cardinal, 
in February 1690. He was employed by dif- 
ferent popes in the most important affairs, and 
in the conclave of 1730 was within one vote of 
being elected pope himself. He died in 1737, 
universally respected for his probity, love of 
learning, and general hberalhty. He ordered 
by Ins will, that his noble library should be 
made public, of which a catalogue was printed 
at Rome in 1711, foho This library was long 
one of the chief ornaments of Rome.—Nouv. 
Diet. Hist. 

INA, king of the west Saxons, in the se- 
venth and eiyhth centuries. He succeeded 
Ceadwalla about 689, and after having ob- 
tamed advantages over the people of Kent, m 
691, he turned his arms against the Britons, 
from whom he wrested Somersetshire, and 
other parts of the west of England. He then 
made war on the Mercians, but the contest 
was terminated without much advantage 
to either party, by a bloody battle which was 
fought m 715. Ihe latter part of the reign 
of Ina was spent in works of peace, and, 
according to the prevailing fasinon of the age 
in which he lived, he closed his days 1n a mo- 
nastery, having resigned his crown im 728. 
ibis prince appears to have posses ed conai- 
derable talents, and he 13s celebrated as the 
pnncipal legislator of the Anglo Saxons. Hs 
laws, some of which are yet extant, served as 
the foundation of the code formed by Alfred 
the Great.— Henry s Hist. of Gi. Brit. Tur- 
ner’s Hist of Anglo Saxons. 

INCHBALD (Euizaspertn) the daughter of 
a farmer named Simpson, born at Stanningfild, 
in Suffolk, in the year 1756. Having Jost her 
father at the age of sixteen, she came to Lon- 
don with the view of obtaimng an engagement 
for the stage, when attracting the attennon of 
Mr Inchbald, then an actor of sorne celebrity, 
a marnage was the consequence, ind she ac- 
compamed her husband on several provincial 
tours, partaking in his engagenents. He 
dying in 1779, she returned to Lor don, and 
made her debut at Covent-garden as Bellano, 
wn the play of Phuilaster, October 3, 1780. 
She continued on the boards about eight years, 
and from her great personal attractions, which 
she retained to a late period of her hfe, as 
well as from her natural talents, was a popular 
performer. After her retirement from the 
stage in 1789, she depended pnncipally on her 
hterary labours for support, publishing several 
dramatic pieces, most of which had a tempo- 
rary success, while some are even yet consi- 
dered as what is technically termed “ stock 
plays.” Her works, dramatic and muscella- 
neous, const of “A Mogul Tale,” a farce, 
1784, ‘* 1’ tell you what,” acomedy, ‘ Ap- 
pearance 1s against them,” and the ** Widow’s 

Tow,’ farces, 1786, ‘‘ The Child of Nature,” 
a dramatic piece, the ‘‘ Midmght Hour,” a 
farce, ‘‘ Such thimgs are,” a play, 1788, 
‘© The Married Man,” a comedy, 1789; 
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‘* Next door Neighbours,”’ a comedy, and “ A 
Simple Story,” a novel, m four i2mo vols. in 
1791 ; ‘« Every one has Ins Fault,’”’ a comedy, 
1793; ‘* Wedding Day,’”’? a comedy, 1794, 
«« Nature and Art,”’ a novel, in two vols. 12mo, 
1796 , *‘ Wives as they were and Maids as 
they are,’’ a comedy, 1797, ‘* Lover’s 
Vows,” a play from the German of Kotzebue, 
1798 , ‘* Wise Man of the East,’’ a comedy, 
1799 , and ‘‘ To Marry and not to Marry,” 
1805. She also edited a collection of dramas, 
entitled the ‘‘ British Theatre,” with biogra- 
pbhical and critical remarks, 1n 25 vols. 12mo, 
during the period from 1806 to 1809, a 
similar collection of the most popular farces, in 
seven vols 12mo, and the ‘* Modern | heatre,”’ 
in 10 vols 1809. Her death took place at 
Kensington, August 1, 1821, im her sixty-sixth 
year. lhe ‘Simple Story’? will long pre 
serve the reputation of Mrs Inchbald as a 
novelist, being a tale of great interest and 
genuine pathos, and it adds Inghly to the ment 
of this ingemous and able woman that she 
passed a life attended with many difficulties 
and temptations, with unsulhed reputation.—— 
Gent. Mag. 

INCHOFER (Mercuior) a native of 
Vienna, born 1584, He was originally in- 
tended for the law, and made a considerable 
proficiency in the study of yunsprudence, but 
at length resolved to abandon tlis profession 
for the church, and taking the vows in 1607 
at Rome, became a member of the Jesuit's 
college in that capital. Thence he went to 
Sicily, and gave lectures wath great success at 
Messina, m theology and mathematics, out 
publishing in 1630 a ‘* Letter from the Blessed 
Virgin to the People of Messina, proved to be 
genuine,’ the work gave great offence to the 
society to which he belonged, nor was 1t 
without considerable difficulty that he at length 
succeeded in appeasing his brethren by an ex- 
planauon of his views in writing it If the 
** Monarchia Solipsorum,’’ a severe satire on 
the all-grasping policy and ambition of the dis- 
ciples of Loyola, be andeed his, and not the 
composition of Scotti, an ex yesuit, to whom it 
has also been ascribed, this difference may 
probably have tended not a httle to produce 
a philippic, scarcely less remarkable for its 
bitterness than for the ability with which it 1s 
executed. The work, however, did not appear 
till after his death, when 1t was printed in 
Holland, and Ina title to 1t 1s altogether very 
questionable. Inchofer, though a good scholar, 
was very credulous, many proofs of which may 
be found in bis wntings. Of these, the prin- 
expal, beside those already named, are, ‘‘ De 

otuibus Terre et Sohs,”’ 4to, ‘“ Histona 
triam Magorum,” 4to, ‘* De Sacra Latun- 
tate,’’ 4to. and an Ecclesiastical History of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, folio. His death took 

lace in 1648 at Milan.—Niceron. 

INCLEDON (Bewsamin Cuarves) gene- 
rally known by the latter of his Christian 
names only, an emunent English vocalist, 
born about the year 1764, at St Keveran, in 
he county of Cornwall, where his father 1s 
said to have bcen a respectable member of the 
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faculty. When only eight years old, the ex- 
denceduiilly fine tones of his -oice, for which 
he was in after life so distinguished, induced 
his parents to article him to the celebrated 
Jackson, of Exeter, under whose tuition he re 
mained as a chorster in Exeter cathedral, 
until he had attained his fifteenth year. The 
restraints, however, to which he was necesaa- 
rily subject 19 this situation, were highly dis- 
agreeable to a boy of his mercurial disposition, 
and he took an opportunity to quit Exeter 
abruptly m the year 1779, and to enter as a 
common sailor on board the Formidable, 98 
gun-ship, commanded by rear-admiral (then 
captain) Cleland. In the royal navy he re- 
mained about five years, durmg which penod 
he sailed to the West Indies, and saw some 
service. His vocal abilities having attracted 
the notice of his officers, especially of lord 
Mulgrave (then captain Phipps), and admirals 
Pigott and Hervey, he was advised by them 
to try his fortune on the stage. He accord- 
ingly made his first bow to a theatrical au- 
ems im Colhns’s Southampton company, in 
1788, as Alphonso, in the Castle of Andalusia. 
A subsequent engagement, entered into with 
the Bath manager the following year, intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance, aad eventually 
to the fnendshp, of Rauzzin1, who not only 
did his utmost to bring him before the pubhe 
in a manner suitable to his talents, but also 
conferred on him the no less solid benefit of 
his instructions. In October 1790, he made 
his debut on the London boards, at Covent- 
garden theatre, with great success in the cha- 
racter of Dermot, 1n O’Keefe’s musical farce 
of «‘ The Poor Soldier,” and rose at once into 
a degree of populanty, which attended him 
till the infirmities consequent upon advancing 
years, and a not very regular mode of hfe, 
compelled nm to retire from the active duties 
of his profession. Of the diminution of his 
powers, however, he never could be persuaded, 
but constantly attrabuted his declining popu- 
larity to the caprice of the public His voice, 
a mich tenor, combined uncommon power, 
sweetness, and ductility, both an the natural 
and falsetto, and his intonation was singularly 
correct, taking his imperfect education into 
consideration. Huis articulation was however 
far from equal to his other quahties, being 
coarse, not to say vulgar. ‘The better sort of 
the old English ballad, of which Stevens’s 
‘« Storm,’’ and Gay’s ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan,”’ 
are, perhaps, amongst the finest specimens, 
was decidedly his forte , nor 1n this style of 
singing had he ever an equal. Shield wrote 
many of his airs expressly for him, and never 
bas any one done more justice to lis com- 
poser. Pecuniary embarrassments, ansing 
from an utter carelessness of money and gene- 
ral amprovidence, embittered the latter part of 
Ins hfe, which was closed at Worcester, on 
the 11th of February, 1826. His remane 
were carried to Hampstead, in the vicinity of 
London, and were there mterred.—Gent. age 

INGENHOUZ (Joun) a Datch physician 
chemist, and natural philosopher of eminence 
He was born at Breda, in 1730 and was 
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brought up to the study of medicine, which he 

tised for some years 1n his native city. In 
3767 he took a voyage to this country, to 
I.arn the Suttoniag method of mwnnoculation for 
the smail-pox. e became acquainted with 
Dr, afterwards sir John Pringle, president of 
the Royal Society, through whose recommen- 
dation he was employed im 1768, to annocu- 
late the children of the royal family of Austra. 
He went to Vienna for that purpose, and his 
services were rewarded with a pension of 600 
flomns. Returning to England, he engaged in 
medical practice near London, and occumed 
his leisure with chemical and philosophical 
researches, which were the subjects of his 
publications mn the Plulosophical Iransactions, 
and other works of suence. He was also the 
author of ‘‘ Experiments on Vegetables,” 
8vo , ‘‘ New Experiments and Observations 
on different Subjects relating to Natural Phi- 
losophy,’’ 2 vols. 8vo, and an ‘* Essay on the 
Food of Plants.’ He died September 7, 
1799, at Bowood, in Wiltshire, the seat of the 
marquis of Lansdown, who extended hi8 pa- 
tronage to this ingenious fore:gner.—Biog. 
Unw. Bug. Nouv. des Contemp. 

INGELO (Natuantet) a clergyman of the 
church of England, known as the author of 
** Bentavolho and Urania,’”’ a religious romance. 
He received Ins education at Cambridge, and 
held a fellowship at Emanuel college, which 
he afterwards resigned for one at Queen’s, m 
the same university, and held the latter with 
another, at Eton. His death took place in 
1683. JThs correspondence with Dr Ham- 
oe appeared in 1739 —Haruood’s Alumni 

ton. 

INGHIRAMI (Tomaso Fepra) an emi- 
rent Italian scholar, was born 1n 1470. He 
was taken while an infant under the protec- 
tion of Lorenzo de’ Medici, where he studied 
With great diligence. He obtamed the name 
of Phedra or Fedra, from pronouncing some 
extempore Latin verses, while performing that 
part in Seneca’s play of Hippolytus, in order 
to amuse the audience until some machinery 
could be rectified behind the scenes. Alex- 
ander VI made lim canon of St Peters, and 
afterwards a bishop. In 1495 he was sent as 
nuncio into the Milanese, to treat with the 
emperor Maximilan, who created him count 
palatine and laureate. He was also made h- 
branan of the Vatican, and secretary to the 
college of cardinals. He died in1oi6. He 
wrote a defence of Cicero, a commentary on 
the Ars Poetica of Horace , a history of Rome, 
and remarks on Plautus, with additions to that 
author’s Aulularia.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

INGRAM (Roserr) an Enghsh clergy- 
man, author of several learned and mgenious 
treatises on scriptural subyects. He was a na- 
tuve of Beverley, un Yorkshire, where he was 
born in the sprmg of 1727, and received the 
rudiments of a classical education at the gram- 
mar-school in that town. Removing in due 
ume to Cambndge, he obtained a fellowship 
of Corpus Chnsti college in that university, 
and was preferred in succession to the bene- 
fioes of Bridhurst, Kent , Orston, Notts. , and 
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Wormington and Boxted, in the county of 
Essex. Ihe titles of his principal essays are, 
‘* A View of the Gieat Events of the Seventh 
Plague,” 1785, “An Account of the Ten 
Inbes of Israel, being mm Amenica, originally 
written by Manasseh Ben Israel, with Ob- 
servations,” 1792, and ‘*A complete and 
uniform Explanation of the Prophecy of the 
Seven Vials of Wrath,’ pmnted im 1804, the 
year of the author’s decease.—Gent. Mag. 
INGRASSIAS (Jonw Puttre) an eminent 
physician and medical wnter, was born in 
Siaily, in 1510. He studied medicine at Pa- 
dua, where he graduated as MD 1n 1937. He 
accepted the chair of medicine and anatomy, 
at Naples, whcre he obtained great credit and 
distincuon. Krom Naples he retured to Pa- 
lermo, and in 1563 Plulip 11 appointed him 
first physician for Sicily and the neighbourmg 
isles. He adopted such salutary regulations, 
When the plague raged at Palermo, as put a 
stop to the calamity, and highly endeared him 
to the citizens, who would have rewarded lum 
with great munficence, had not he disinterest- 
edly refused to avail himself of their gratitude. 
He died greatly regretted at the age of seventy. 
Ingrassias ranks among the improvers of ana- 
tomy, by his discovery of the bone, called 
stapes, in the ear, and by that of the seminal 
vesicles. He wrote seveial worhs on surgery 
and anatomy, the principal of which 1s ent- 
tled, ‘In Galen: Librum de Ossibus Com- 
mentaria,’’ folio, Massina, 1605. It contains 
the text of Galen, mm Greek and Latin, with 
a diffuse commentary , the figures are those of 
Vesahus, In this work Galen 1s ably de- 
fended, but not against the truth of modem 
discovery —Hallert. Bibl. Anat. 
INGULPHUS, abbot of Croyland, and au- 
thor of the history of that abbey, was boin in 
London about 1030. He received huis early 
education at Westminster, and afterwards 
went to Oxford, wLere he applied to the study 
of Anistotle, and as he says, ‘‘ clothed limself 
down to the heel 1n the first and second rhe- 
toric of Tully’ In the year 1091, Walliam, 
duke of Normandy, then a visitor at the court 
of Edward the confessor, became so partial 
to Ingulphus, then of the age of twenty-one, 
that he made him his secretary. On the re- 
turn of the duke to Normandy, he also be- 
came that prince’s prime favourite, and as he 
himself mgenuously confesses, did not behave 
with the necessary prudence and moderation. 
Finding that the courtiers were forming a 
party to ruin him, he obtained leave from the 
duke to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and upon ius return entered into the order of the 
Benedictines, at the abhey of Fontenelle, in 
Normandy, of wlich he became prior. On 
the zcqumrement of the crown of England by 
duke William, Ingulphus was created abbot of 
the nch monastery of Croyland, and being in 
great favour with the king and archbishop 
Lanfranc, he was enabled to rebuild it, and 
obtain for 1t many privileges. He died im 
1109. Ingulphus 1s author of an account of 
the hfe of St Guthlac, and also of a history of 
the monastery of Croyland, which last work ts 
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interspersed with many particulars of the Eng- 
bsh kings. It was published by sur Henry Sa- 
wile, in 1596, among the ‘“ Scriptores post Be- 
dam,” and has been reprinted both at Frankfort 
and at Oxford, the latter of these editions, dated 
1684, being the most complete. lhe history 
of Croyland comprises from 664 to 10914— 
Vossiz Hist. Lat. Bayle. Pits. 

INNOCENT III, one of the most emmnent 
of the popes, was born in 1161, at Anagn, 
and was a descendant from the counts of 
Segm. He was elevated to the papacy at the 
age of thirty seven, in succession to Celes- 
tine III, in the year 1198. His frst care was 
to unite the Christian princes in a crusade for 


the recovery of Palestine, and in order to suc-_ 


ceed, he be by a cruel persecution of the 
Albigenses. He treated monarchs with as 
httle consideration as heretics. 
under an imterdict, because Phihp Augustus 
divorced his queen, Ingelburgha, and treated 
England in the same manner, to be revenged 
on king John, whom he deposed by a papal 
bull, which absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance, a fact which forms a conspicuous 
portion of Enghsh history. He treated Ray- 
mond, count ot Ioulouse, in a similar, but stall 
more insolent and merciless manner. Under 
him the temporal power of the popes was built 
upon a solid foundation. Romagna Umbria, 
the March of Ancona, Orbitello, and Viterbo, 
acknowledged him for their sovereign, and he 
reigned in fact from sea to sea. The Roman 
republic, in her first four centunes, did not 
possess more territory than this pope. He 
even conquered Rome itself, subjecting the 
city to his see the very next day after his con- 
secration. Ilitherio the prefect of the city 
and other magistrates had taken the oath to 
the emperors, but Innocent boldly insisted 
upon their swearing allegiance to himself, and 
was obeyed. Ihe new senate was no longer 
that of the Romans, but of the pope, and he 
also abolished the title of consul. Itis the 
province of history to record the political events 
of this haughty papal reign, but 1t may be ob- 
served, that Innocent IL] convoked the fourth 
general council of the Lateran in 1215. His 
decrees are also famous among canonists, and 
it was im this pontificate that the celebrated 
orders of St Dominic and St Francis de Assisi 
were founded. Innocent died at Perugia, the 
20th July, 1216, leasing behind him a cha- 
racter for great abilities, and still greater pride 
and ambinon. From the moment of his ex- 
altation, he resolved to follow the example of 
Gregory VII, and with equal arrogance, intre- 
pidity, and address, pursued his ambitious plan 
until he arrived at a height of despotism, be- 
held with astonishment by all Europe, but to 
which, to the extreme disgrace of the age, all 
Europe tamely submitted. It may, however, 
be at the same time observed, that this same 
despotism, 1n 1ts excess, was of no long dura- 
thon, and that none of the successors of Inno- 
cent could play with impunity the same lofty 
He was the author of a variety of theo- 

cal tracts, a catalogue of which may be 
seen in Cave and Dupm. The whole of them 


He put France | 
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were published at Cologne, in 1575, in 2 vols. 
foho. The most valuable of his works are, his 

Epistier,”” which throw conmderable hgbt 
co the ecclemastical of Ins time, and 
ure serviceable to stadents in canon law. The 
most correct edition of these 1s that of Baluze, 
Paris, 1682.—Cave’s Hist. Lit. Dupin. Mo- 

ri. Nour. Dict. Hist. 

INNOCENT XI (Binrprc1 Oprscatcsr) 
was the sun of a mnch banker at Como, in the 
Milanese, where he was born in the year 1611. 
His first profession was that of a soldier, which 
he quitted for the church, and after passing 
through the intermediate dignities, he was elect- 
ed pontiff in 1076. This pontiff was cluefly dis- 
tinguished for his firm probity of charac- 
ter, and determined enmity to France. His 
Opposition to what 1s in that kingdom called 
the regale or royal nghts, on the decease and 
investiture of Lishops, was tenacious 1n the ex- 
treme He even refused bulls to all the French 
clergy nominated to benefices, after the famous 
declaration of the Galhcan church m 1082, 
and at his death more than thirty benefices 
failed of pastors on this account. He was 
equally decided in the dispute on the pnvi- 
leged quarters of ambassadors, whicl: nuisance 
he determmed to remove, while Louis XIV, 
with equal pride, resolved to maintain that of 
lus own representative, although all the rest 
of the catholic sovereigns agreed to so reasona- 
ble arefurm Innocent would not receive the 
minister directed hy Louis to maintain this un- 
reasonable licence, and even interdicted the 
church, at which he attended divine service. 
Ihese disputes were lnghly favourable to the 
English revolution, as it induced the pope in 
1689, to unite with the alhes against James II, 
in order to lower the influence of Lous XIV. 
His conduct in this respect has led many ca- 
tholics to assert, that he sacnhced the cathohe 
religion to lis personal resentment, and 3t was 
pointedly said, that ‘‘to put an end to the 
troubles of kurope, it was only necessary for 
James 1] to become a protestant, and the pope 
a cathohc.”’ Bayle, however, judiciously ob- 
serves, that the extreme predominance of any 
great catholic sovereign 18 injurious to the 1n- 
terests of the papacy, and mentions the simi- 
lar conduct of Sextus V, another able pope, 
im relation to Phihp II of Spain, and queen 
Ehzabeth of England. Innocent died on the 
12th August, 1689, at the age of seventy-eight, 
leaving belind him the character of an able and 
economical pontiff, and of an honest and moral 
man —Bayle. Bowers’s Hust. of the Popes. 

INVEGES (Avcustin) a jesuit and his- 
torian, was born at Siacca in Sicily, in 1595 
He quitted the society after teaching philoso- 
phy and theology, aud betook himself to the 
composition of history. He died at Palermo, 
mn 1677, at the age of eighty-two. His works 
are, ‘‘ The History of Palermo,’”’ 3 vols. folto ; 
‘* History of the terrestrial Paradise,’ 40; 
‘* La Cartagine Sicaliana,’’ 4to , and the ** His- 
tory of Cascamo,’”’ 1n which last work he ce- 
lebrates the Siuihan vespers as an act which 


deserved the applause of all historans.—Nows 
Dict. Hist. 
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IPHITUS, king of Fhs, in Greece, the son 
of Praxonidas, and grandson of Oxylus, me- 
morable as the metitutor of the famous Olympic 

ames. They are smd to have been onginally 
celebrated by Pelops, or according to others, 
by Hercules, in honour of Jupiter, and after 
being neglected for several ages, they were 
restored or te established by Iphitus. Con- 
troversies have arisen, as to the age in which 
this prinve hved. Some chronologers place 
him 884 BC, but sir lsaac Newton has shown 
that he probably hved a century later, and that 
the first games of his mstituuon were held 776 
BC., from which period they were continued 
without interrujtion for several centuries 
‘Lhese games were celebrated every fourth 
year, in the month of July, near Olympia, a 
city of khs = Lhe chief exercises at which the 
competitors contended were, leaping running 
throwing the disc or quoit, daiting the spear, 
and wrestling. Contests of this descnption 
were exclusively exhibited at the first institu- 
tion of the Olympic games, but afterwards 
racing was admitted, either horse or chaiot 
racing , and at a subsequent period, candidates 
contended for the prize of skill in music, 
yee eloquence, &c —Sharpe s Introduct. t 

Inv. His. Lemprieres Bib Class. 

IPHICR ALLS, afamous Atheman military 
commander in the fourth century before the 
christian era He was born in obscurity, but 
raised himself to eminence in his profession by 
his courage and talents, early in hfe. In the 
war of Conuth, 095 BC. he opposed with 
success Agesilaus, the warlhke king of Sparta 
He afterwards commanded a body of auxthary 
troops in the seivice of Artaxerxes, hing of 
Persia, m an expedition to kyypt , and in 068 
BC. he relieved Sparta, when invaded by the 
Theban general, Lpamimondas. In the sociel 
war he was one of the cyummanders of the 
fleet fitted out by the Athenians for the reco 
very of Byzantium, when, being accused of 
treachery by one of his colleagues, he de 
fended himself with such spirit, that he wa 
acquitted by Ins volatile countrymen, but 
though he hved to a gieat age, he did not 
again engage in acuve service. In the early 
part of his career he restored to his dominions 
Seuthes, king of Thrace, whose daughter he 
mained Iplicrates was a strict observer of 
discipline, and was the author of some 1m- 
portant improvements in the arms and accou 
trements of the Athenian soldiery. He was 
accustomed always to fortify jus camp in the 
field, even im a fnendly country , and when 
once ashed why he took so much trouble, he 
answered, ‘“‘ Because if, contrary to probabilty, 
I should be attacked, I may not be obliged to 
make the disgraceful excuse that I did no’ 
expect 1t.’’——Cornelrus Nepos, Xenophon. 

IRELAND (Joun) an mgenious writer on 
works of art, who was a native of Shropshire. 
He was originally a watchmaker, which occu- 
pation he exercised for some years in the 
metropolis. Having a taste for the fine arts, 
he became a pnnt and picture-dealer, and also 
devoted his attention occasionally to hterature 
He ched at or near Birmingham in 1808, His 
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publications are, ‘“* lhe Emi t, a m,”” 
1785, 4to, *‘ Letters and Pane. be John 
Henderson, with Anecdotes of his Life,” 1786, 
Bvo, and *‘ Hogarth illustrated,” 1791, 3 vols. 
8vo, which must not be confounded with a 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Graphic IMustrations of 
“ogarth,’’ by the sulyect of the following arti- 
le — Month. Mag vol xvi 

IRELAND (Samurt1) ongimally a asilke 
manufacturer in Spitalhelds, but left his com- 
mercial pursuits to become a speculator m 
xcarce books, prints, &c. He published a 
multitude of picturesque tours, mm various 
parts of England and the continent, embel- 
lished with aquatint engrasings , but his chief 
claim to notice arises from his concern in the 
publication, entitled ‘‘ Miscellaneous Papers 
and Legal Instruments, under the hand and 
seal of Wilham Shakspeare, including the 
‘Tragedy of King Lear, and a small fragment 
of Hamlet, from the orginal MSS ’’ London, 
1796, foho. Of wilful participation in this 
gross experiment on the credulity of the pub- 
he he was acquitted, by the declaration of the 
acknowledged culpnt his son, in an ‘‘ Authen- 
tie Account of the Shakspeare Manuscripts,” 
which appeared m 1796, 8vo, and in a sub- 
sequent account of the fabrication of the MSS. 
published under the title of ‘‘ Confessions,’’ 
in 1809, 8vo Samuel Ireland died in 1800, 
Gent Mag. Watt s Bibl, Brit. Thespran Dict. 

IRENACUS (Sr) a christian bishop and 

martyr of the second century, whose exer- 
tions with a view to heal dissensions im the 
huich, especially those which arose in the 
year 19), respecting the proper time for the 
celcbration of Caster, were not unsuitable to 
us name. He was born in Greece, and was 
educated im the christian faith by St Polycarp, 
who sent him on a mssi n into Gaul, where 
he became a distinguished member of the 
church at Lyons, under Photinus, On the 
martyrdom of this prelate, henwus was ap- 
pointed his successor in the diocese in 174, 
and presided in that capacity at two councils 
held at Lyons, m one of which the Gnostic 
heresy was condemned, and in the other the 
Quaitodeciman: He also went to Rome, 
and disputed there publicly with Valentinus, 
Florinus, and Blastus, against whose opinions 
he afterwaids wrote with much zeal and 
ability. Lhere are extant several editions of his 
works one by Erasmus, printed at Paris in 
1575, another by Grabe, at Oxford 1n 1702, 
and a third by Massuct, at Pans, 1710, folio. 
Mr Dodwell pubhshed a series of six essays 
on the writings of this father of the church, 
which he illustrates by many lustormcal re- 
ferences and remarks, St Irenzus suffered 
death in the fifth persecution of the Chrisuans 
under Septamus Severus, AD. 202.—Cave. 
Dupin. 

IRENE, empress of the east in the eighth 
century. She was an Athenian by birth, and 
became the wife of Leo 1V, and the mother 
of Constantine VI, whom she long kept in a 
state of tutelage, and after a nominal reign 0% 
eighteen years, she caused him to be deprive t 
of his sight, and assumed the sovereignty of 
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theempire. Her opposition to the Iconoclasts, | 


or enemies of 1mage-worshtp, at first rendered 
her popular among ber subjects ; but her con- 
nemon with Charlemagne having created an 
alarm for the mmdependance of the Greek em- 
pire, & consmracy was formed agamst her, and 
she was dethroned by Nicephorus, and exiled 
to Leshos, where she died in indigence about 
803. Her zeal for orthodoxy has procured 
her from the Latin historians those eulogies 
which were due to her talents, accompanied 
as they were by unprincipled ambition end 
maternal cruelty.—Gibbon. Arkin. 
IREITON (Henry ) an eminent commander 
and statesman of the parliamentary party in 
the civil wars of Charles I. He was descended 
from a good family, and was brought up to 
the law, but when the civil contests com- 
menced, he joined the parliamentary army, 
and by the interest of Cromwell, whose daugh- 


‘intend the Companys affairs in Chima. 
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IRIARTE or YRIARTE (Tuomas dD’) a 
Spanish poet and political agent of the laste 
century. He was employed as a negociator 
at the peace of Basil, and died 1n 1798. As 
a poet he 1s known by his ‘‘ Laterary Fables,” 
which have been translated into Enghsh , and 
Hs Musica, Poéma.” Madnd, 1784, 4to.— 

ind. 

ISDEGERDES, see YEspEGERD. 

IRWIN (Eyves) was born of Insh parents 
at Calcutta, in the East Indies, in 1748. He 
received his education at a private academy in 
England, and returned to the east in a civil 
capacity mm 1767, but was suspended m 1777, 
for his attachment to lord Pigot. He came 
to England, over-land, to seek redress, which 
he obteined, and was restored to his former 
situation at Madras. Ya 1789 he again visited 
England, but 1n 1792 was appointed to super- 
He 


ter Bnidget he marned, he became commissary | finally returned to Lugland, where he died in 


general. He commanded the kc ft wing at the 
battle of Naseby, which was defeated by the 
furious onset of pynce Rupert, and he himself 
wounded and made prisoner. He soon reco 

vered his hberty, and took a great share in all 
the transacuons Which threw the parhament 
into the power of the army. It was from his 
suggestion that Cromwell called together a 
secret council of ofhcers, to deliberate upon 
the disposal of the kiag’s person and the set 

tlemcut of tc government, He had also a 
principal band in framing the ordinance for 
the king’s trial, and sat himeelf as one of the 
udges. Ireton accompanied Cromwell to 
Welad m 1649, and was left by him in that 
asiand as lord deputy He reduced the natives 
to obechemce with great vigour and ability, 
but not without a degree of seventy, which 
amounted to cruelty, peter piving querter to 
auy prisoner who appeared to have been con- 
cerned 1n the Irish maseacre. Having crowned 
his suvlunary career with the capture of lame- 
nck, he was seized with a pestilential disease, 
and died in that ciuy, in November 1601, 
sincerely Iamented by the republicans, who 
revered him, says Grainger, ‘‘ as a so‘dier,a 
statesman and a saint.’”” Hume also calls him 
a memorable peison, celebrated for vi_ilance, 
capacity, and a rigid exercise of justice, during 
his unlimited command in theland = upon his 
own principles, the same histcrian observes, 
tLathe wasdeemed by many,a patriot and ardeut 
lover of libeity. Ile received a public funeral, 
but after tle restoration lis body was taken 


up and suspended at the gallows with that of 


Cromwell, and was burned in the same pit — 
Biog. Brit. Hume. Grainger. 

IRIARIE or YRIARLE (Jonn pv’) a 
learned Spamard, distinguished for his ac- 
guaintance with archwology. He wasa native 
of lenenffe, and going to Spain, Le obtamed 
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His works are, ‘‘ Adventures dung a 
Voyage up the Red Sea, and a Journey across 
the Desert ,” ‘« Bedukah, an Indian Pastoral ;’ 
‘‘St Thomas’s Mount, a Poem ,’’ ‘‘ Eastere 
Eclogues ,” ‘Epistle to Mr Hayley ,” ‘* Ode 
on the Death of Hyder Ah,” “ Imumph of 
Innoceme, an ode on the acquittal of Mr 
Hast.ngs ,”’ ‘Inquiry into the feasihilit 

of Buonaparte’s Expedition to the Last,’ 

‘* Buonaparte 10 Egypt ,’’ ‘* Nilus, an elegy 
on Nelson ,’ “The Failure of the French 
Crusade ,” ‘The Bedouins ,” ‘* Napoleon, or 
the Vanity of Human Wishes ” &«.—Annual 
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Is 4 AC KARO, a lJeamed Jewish rabbi, a 
native of Spain, from which country ae vas 
forced to expatriate himself by the famous 
edict of Terdinand and Isabella, in 1492, or- 
denng all Jews to become converted to Chnis- 
uuanity, or to quit their domimons within four 
months, on pain of death. From Portugal, in 
which country he first took refuge, he tiavel- 
led with his family into Palestine, but was 
unfortunate enough to Jose all his children on 
the journey, as well as Ins hbrary. ‘I las mis- 
fortune, combined with other causes, induced 
him to retire from the world, and be passed 
the remainder of his days in solitude, employ- 
ing himself in the compostion of a work, 
partly cabalistical, and partly historical, hav- 
ing for 1ts subject the peneratuons of Isaac, and 
entitled “ loledot Jiskach.” Of this treatise 
there are two editions, one printed at Con- 
stantinople in 1518, the other dated Amster- 
dam, 1708. A Jewish nitual, entitled ‘“‘ Even 
Habeser,”’ has also been ascribed to him by 
Buxtorf.— Morert. 

ISAACSON (Henry ) was born 1n 1581, in 
the pansh of St Cathenne Cree, London, for 
which city his father served the office of 
shenff. Bishop Andrews made him his secre- 


the post of royal libranan at Madrid, and was / tary, and he 1s farther advantageously hnown 
also interpreter in the office of the secretary of as the author of a valuable system of Chrono- 


state. He published « Paizographna Graca,” 
8 vols. 4tu, a Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. 
in the Library of the Cscumal, &c. He was 
a member of the Royal Academy of Madiid , 
aad his deat). took place in 1771.— Nouv. Dict 
Hist. Beog. Univ. 


logy, printed in foho. His death took vlace 
in 167%4.— Wood's Athen. Oxon. 

ISALUS, a Grecian orator, was a native of 
Chaleis, in Syna, and the disciple of Lysins, 
and master of Demosthenes. e was born 
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ahout 416 BC. and taught rhetoric at Athens 
with great reputation. Sixty-four oratrons 
were attributed to this orator, out of which 
fifty were deemed genuine. Of these, ten 
alone now remain, which are pubhsbed in the 
** Oratores Veteres Grec1’’ of Stephens, 1665. 
Of the more recent editions that of Reiske 
deemed the best. An excellent translation of 
the o1ations of Iszeus into Lnghsh has been 
given by sir Wilham Jones. He must be dis- 
tinguished from another eminent orator of the 
same name who came to Rome, ALD. 97, and 
who 1s mentioned with great applause by the 
younger Phiny.—Jabricu Bibl. Grac.  Morerr. 
ISCANUS ( Jos1rnus) or Joseph of kxe- 
ter, a distinguished writer of Latin poetry m 
‘be thuteenth century He was a native of 
Lxeter, and was patronised by his townsman 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury with whom 
he accompamed Richard Cour de Lion to 
Palestine. He was the author of an epic poem 
on the Trojan war, founded on the history of 
Dares Phrygius, and he wrote another epic 
enutled ‘* Antiocheis,’’ on the deeds of king 
Richard, during his crusade, which the poet 
had himself witnessed. Warton styles Isca- 
nus ‘ lhe miracle of Ins age in clissacal com 
position ,” and says that Italy had at that 
time produced no poet equal to him. The 
Antiocheis 1s unfortunately lost, wath the ex- 
ception of a few lines, sufhicicntly beautiful to 
make us regret the remainder. The pcem on 
the Jioyan war has been published in Ger 
many, as the composition of the Roman bio 
grapher Cornelius Nepos. Fuller and othe 
Lughsh writers have stated, that he became 
archbishop of Bourdeaux, a mistake which 1s 
confuted in the Galha Christaana of St Marthe. 
He was however of the ecclesiastical profes 
sion. His death happened about 122 | —War- 
ton’s Hist. of Eng. Poetiy. Bug. Univ. 
ISELIN (Jamis CurnistopH}R) an eminent 
German divine and philological writer of the 
eighteenth century. Hle was born at Basil, 
where his father was assessor of the court of 
justice , and he pursued Ins academical stu- 
dies with such success at his native place, that 
at the age of tifteen he produced a Latin poem, 
which was much admired, ‘¢ On the DPassa.e 
of the Rhine,’’ by the Irench. He afterw irds 
Bpent some time at Geneva, and in the south 
of France, and returning to Basil m 1701, he 
was ordained a minister. In 1704 he was 
elected professor of rhetoric and instory in 
the umversyy of Marpurg , and in 1706 he 
became professo: of history and archxology at 
Basil, in 1711 he was made doctor in theo- 
logy, and afterwards rector of the un.versity , 
to which he added the office of public hua 
rian. He was the author of a vanety of ora- 
tions, dissertations, and tracts on divinity, phi- 
lology, and other subjects, which display to 
advantage his learning and abilities, and he 
was the editor of an improved and auymented 
republication of the histomcal dictionary of 
Budzeus, in German, six volumes folio. His 


death took place in 1737, at the age of hfty- 


tax,——-Nowv. Dict, Hist. Arhin’s G. Bro. 


TSELIN (Isaac) an enunent philosopher: 


Broc. Dici1.—Vor. Ik. 
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and angenicus writer, born at Basil, in 1798. 
He was educated at Gotnngen, where he 
studied jurisprudence and statistica, and on 
taking the degree of LL.D. he published a 
thesis, entutled “‘ Tentamen Juns publica Hel 
vetic.”’ He afterwards visited Pans, and 
returning home, became a candidate for the 
professorslup of history, n 1794, bat he was 
disappointed of the situation. He was how- 
ever elected a member of the grand counes 
of Basil, and in 1796 obtained the impoitart 
ofhce of secretary. He then published a tract 
entitled “ Ihe Dream of a Frnend to Man. 
kind,”’ of which there were several ed)tions, 
He also wrote ‘ Fiee Fhoughts on the Depo- 
pulation of my Native City,” 1798, 8vo, 
‘* Ihe Hastory of Mankind,” 2 vols. 8vo, the 
most important of al] his productions, and a 
periodical wok called “ Ephemendes of 
Manhind.” In conjunction with Solomon 
Gesner and Hirzel, he founded the Helvctic 
Society , and im 1777 he assisted in the esta 
blshment of a similar society at Basil, ona 
plan which he had himself elaborated. He 
carried on an extensive correspondence, both 
in Switzerland and in foreign counties, and 
wrote many articles in a period.c.} journal 
cafied the ‘‘German Library,” “ Deutsche 
Bibhotheh.’ Iselin died in 1782. Aukin’s 
G. Bog Bog Unn. 

ISLMBI RI of XAINTES, a French ar- 
chitect of the twelfuh century, who erected the 


-bndges of \aintes and Rochelle, in France. 
These works had procured him great reputa- 


tion, Owing to which he was recommended by 
king Jolin to the citizens of London, m 1201, 
as an engineer or architect, whose skill mght 
be usctul in the completion of the bridge over 
the Lhames then building. Ins structure 
was commenced under the direction of a priest 
called Peter of Colechuich, 1n 1176, and it 
was finished 1n 1209, probably by Isembert. 
Part of the bridge has been recently taken 
down, preparatory to the removal of the whole, 
when the noble structure now in progress shall 
have been completed. from the manner in 
which the old bndge was constructed, it ap- 
pears wonderful that it should have subsisted 
so long, the workmanship having been executed 
Ina manner Which 15 not very creditable to 
the architectural science of the twelfth cen- 
tury.—Stou. Martland. 

ISIDORT of Miletus, a Greek architect of 
the sixth century, who, together with Anthe- 
mius, was employed by Justinian emperor 
of the J ast, to erect the church of St Soplua, 
at Constantinople. ‘Thus church is a square 
building, with a bemisphenical cupola in the 
centre, 108 feet in diameter, and ite summit 
4.00 feet from the pavement below. 7 his edi- 
fice, which was considered the most maguifi- 
cent monument of the age, was scarcely finshed 
before the cupola was thrown down by an 
earthquake. But Justinian had 11 immedi- 
ately rebuilt. On the taking of Constantinople 
by the lurks, the church of St Soplia was 
appropriated to the worship of the Mahometan 
conqucrors, on which account it has very 
lately been visited by Christan travcJira 5 
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whence there is reason to beheve, that the 
magnificence and beguty of the building bave 
been exaggerated by fame, and that the edifice 
and its decorations display more show and 
splendour than taste or architectural excel- 
lence.—Felibien Vies des Archit. Edit. 
ISIDORE of Pelusium, a saint in the Ro- 
man calendar, was one of the most celebrated 
of the disciples of St John Chrysostom, and 
lived in the fifth century. He professed the 
monastic life from Ins youth, and composed 
some thousand episties, of which 2,012 re- 
main, 1n five books and are deemed valuable, 
especially for the informatien which they con 
tain, 1n relation to points of disciphne and for 
practical rules. Ihe best edation 1s that of 
Pans, 1638, Greek and Latin. In 1738, 
Heumann attacked the authenticity of a part 
of these epistles in a tract entitled ‘“ Epis 
tole Isidore Pelusiote maximam partem esse 
confecte.”’—Caie Tardner Moshe. 
ISIDORE of Seville, another saint in the 
Roman Catholic calendar, and a= distin 
guished Spanish prelate towards the be 
ginning of the seventh century, when he 
succeeded lis brother, Leander, in the 
see of Seville He presided at a council 
held in that city 1n 619, and at the fourth 
national council in 633, nm which numerous 
regulations were by Jus fluence adopted, in 
order to reform ecclesiastical discipline in 
Spain He died m the year 636 He was 
the author of numerous works, which are 
chefly compilations, the pnucipal of which 
are, twenty books of ‘‘ Ongins or ktymolo- 
gies,’ Pans, 1601, foho, ‘ A Chronicle from 
the Beginning of the World to the year 626 ,” 
““ A treatise on Ecclesiastical Writers ,” 
“« Sentences ,’ ‘‘ Commentanes upon the Has- 
torical Books of the Old Testament ,’’ ‘‘Scnp 
tural Allegories ,” ‘‘ A Book of Proems, o1 
Prolegomena to the Scmptures of the Old and 
New Testament ,’’ * A Treatise on Ecclesias- 
tical Discipline,’’ in which he mentions seven 
prayers of the sacrifice still to be found in 
the Mosarabic mass, which 1s the ancient 
Spanish hturgy, of which Isidore was the 
pnacipal author. Ihe edition of the Missal, 
1500, foho, and of the Breviary, 1502, folio, 
printed by cardinal Ximenes, are very scarce 
A collection of canons, attributed to this Isi- 
dore, were by a later pnest of the same name. 
Indore of Seville, who 1s more admired by 
later churchmen for learning than discnmina- 
hon, 18 frequently ranked among musical wn- 
ters, much being said by him on the intro 
duction of music into the church 1m his divine 
offices. He 18 sometimes called Isidore the 
ounger, to distinguish him from Isidore, 
hop of Cordova, in the fifth century, author of 
«*¢Commentanes on the Two Books of Kings,’’ 
the best edition of which is that of Pans, 1601. 
—Cave. Dupin. Burney. Rees's Cyclop 
ISIDORE MERCATOR er PECCALOR 
hved towards the beginning of the esghth cen 
it He was the author uf, the spurious 
collection of canons attnbuted to Isidore of 
Seville, containing the pretended decretals of 
more than mxty popes, from St Clement to 
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Suriuius, and the decrees and epistles from the 
latter pope to Zachary. Ihe object of this 
clumsy impogituon on a barbareus age was 
to prove that all ecclesiastical authonty duly 
emanated from the see of Rome, and that 
councils could determine nothing without its 
approbation and consent. ‘The spuriousness 
of this collection has been ably shown by the 
learned Blondel, xn Ins ‘‘ Pseudo Isiodorus et 
Turnanus Vapulantes ’ It 18 proper at the 
same time to observe, that they aro equally 
given up by learned and judicious Roman 
Catholics, — Fabric Bibl Grec. Morera. 
Moshem 

ISIDORE of Charax. <A Grecian writer 
who lived about BC 300. Ho wrote vanous 
historical works, and a geographical production 
on Parthia, entitled ‘‘ Mansiones Parthice,” 
which was first published by Hoeschehus, and 
is contained in the ‘‘Geographi Manores,” 
Oxon 1703 —J ossu Hist Gree. 

ISLA (JoseruH Francis pE) an ingenious 
Spanish jesuit, who, on the suppression of Ing 
order, retired to Italy, and died at Bologna, 
in 1781. He was the author of a very ce- 
lebrated work, entitled ‘ Histona del Fra 
Gerundio de Campazas alias Zotes,’’ Madnd, 
1758, tome 1, which appeared under the 
assumed name of Francisco Loben de Salazar, 
minister of the parish of St Peter, in Villa 
garcia. Jt was a bitter satire upon the ab- 
surdity, fanaticism, and ignorance, displayed 11 
the preaching of the monks of Spain , and in 
the first instance was even partially approved 
by the Inquisition, as a salutary correction , 
but the jealousy of the Dominicans and mendi- 
cant orders being at length roused, the coun- 
cil of Castile suppressed the work and forbade 
the pubhcation of the second part Bemz 
thus unable to print it in Spain, the author 
preseuted it to Mr Barettx, by whose means, 
with a few omissions, both parts were pnated 
im Pnglish in 1771, and afterwards in German, 
with illustrative notes. lather Isla is 1e- 
garded by Ins countrymen as a second Cer- 
vantes, and certainly displays a kindred spinit, 
although the nature of the subject would not 
allow of equal diversity. Independently of ats 
wit and caustic humour, this work is wel 
worthy perusal for the information which at 
affords, in regard to Spanish manners among 
the middling and lower orders, more especially 
in reference to the influence of the numerous 
monks, and the nature of the bonds which 
| 8° mtumately connect them wath the classes in 

uestion —Nour. Dict. Hist. Preface to Trans- 
tion of Friar Gerund. 

ISLEIF, an Istandic istonan of the eleventh 
century. Hus father Gysser, having assisted 
iM converting to Chnstianity the people in the 
southern part of Iceland, sent his gon Isleaafto 
Erfurdt, in Germany, to quahfy him for the 
ecclesiastical profession. Elaving finished his 
studies, he went to Rome im 1056, and was 
ordained. In his journey he vimted the Ger- 
man emperor, whose favour he conuhated by 
making him a present of a Greenland bear 
Returning to his native country in 1057, he 
founded the see of Scalholt, of which he be- 
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came the first bishop, and he showed his at-| the great, he was capabie of spinted and g: 1¢- 
tachment to learning by establishing a school rous conduct, when | boramenes, proscribed by 
at the same place, where Jona Ogmundus, the thirty tyrants, took refuge at the altar, he 
the first bishop of Hola, and Colerus Vicenais, rose to speak in his defence, at the hazard of 
a Norwegian ae buth received their edu- sharing his fate , and after the death of So- 
cation, Ishef wrote Islandic Annals and the crates, when Ins discaples all took to fhyhit, he 
History of Norway, according to Arngnm had the courage to appear mm mourning in the 
Jonas, and another wniter says that he com- streets of Athens. He passed a long life in 
posed the hves of Harold Fairfax, king of peace and honour, and had reached his ninety- 
Norway, and his successors to Magnus the eighth year at the fatal battle of Cheronwa, 
Good, who died in 1047, including m lus when gneved at the calamity which had fallen 
chronicle an account of all the Norwegian on his country, he abstauncd from food four 
famihes, who had migrated to Iceland, in the days and expired. ‘There remain of Isocrates, 
reign of the former piince. Isleif died im twenty one discourses, which have been dis- 
1080. He was marnied, and had a son, named tnbuted wto the moral, the dehberative, the 
Gyseer, after his prandfather, who wrote and panegynical, and the agomstical, and there 
translated some histoncal works.—Sbbern. are also nine epistics, which bear his name. 
Bibl. Hust Dano- Noi weg. rhe style of Isocrates 1s pure and flowimg, but 
ISMENIAS, a Theban musician of great he 1s seldom lively, rapad, or vehement. He 
shill and eminence, the pupil of Antigenee was extremely attentive to the Laimony of hus 
Ilis vanity and extravagance are commemo  penods, and Cicero reckons him among the 
rated by vanous authors as being at least equal first who fully melodised Greek prose. He 
to his abilities. Lucian speaks of his having polished all bis compositions to excess, but 
purchased a flute at Cormth, at the price of although pleasing to peruse, his eloquence was 
three talents (about 581/.), Pliny records his little adapted to forensic contests, or pubhe 
prodigalty am the article of jewels, while assembhes. Among the numerous editions of 
Plutarch gives an amusing anecdote of las Isocrates, those of Batue, Cambndge, 1729, 
self-conceit dumng a sacrifice, .n which he and of I ondon, 1749, are now generally pre- 
was appointed to accompany the ceremony ferred.—Fabrict. Bibl. Grace Moert. Arkin’s 
with his music the omen being delayed, one G. Bug. 
of the company impatiently snatched the ISIHVANFIUS (Nicuovas) a noble Han- 
flute from his hand, and began playing himself, gaman, distinguished as an historical writer. 
when the happy omen appearing, Ismenias, He studied im the Italian universities of Pavia 
with much self complacency, declared that the and Bologna, after which he served in the 
gods had only kept it bach so Jong in order to army, and obtained the favour of the emperor 
have the pleasure of hearing his music, and: Maximilian I], and Lis son Rodolph, king of 
at length bestowed it because they were glad Hungary. Ihe latter employed him in a ne- 
to get rid of the noise of his substitute When gociation with the lurks, and rewarded lim 
taken prisoner, however, by the Scythians, tor his services with the office of vice palatine 
that rude nation appears to have been ineensi of JIungary. Lowards the close of has life he 
ble to his melody, then hing declaring he pre- undertook to wiite the bustory of the events 
ferred the neighing of a horse to his most which had occurred im his own age and coun- 
dulcet strayna—ILhere was also a Iheban try, wiluch task he completed in thirty-four 
commander of this name, notonous for the books, in the Latm language, and the work was 
address with which he contiived to satisfy published in 16022, and has been several times 
the court etiquette of Peisia, without com reprinted. Having become bhnd previous to 
promising his own dignity. When stroduced bis death, which occurred in 1610, Isthvan- 
into the presence of the monarch of thatem  fius dictated the last four books of hia work to 
pare he let fall his ring, and stooping to pick his secretary.— Bug. Univ. 
it up, satished the courtiers around him with- 11HON (Joun de) an astrologer and re- 
out bending his body otherwise than for his puted magician of the fourteenth century, who 
own convenience.— Bug. Dict.of Mus. Nouv, wis a party in a law-swt which displays the 
Dect Host. maserable ignorance and superstition of that 
ISOCRAIKES, an eminent Greek oratorand age. Ihere still exasts wm the court rolls of 
rhetorician, was born at Athens, in the eighty- the manor of Hatfield, near the ile of Ax- 
sixth Olympiad, about BC 436. His father, hholme wm \orkshbire, under the date of 1337, a 
a maker of musical instruments, being ruined | complaint of one Robert de Rotheram agaist 
by the Peloponnesian war, left ham no inhent- | Joln de Ithon, ‘‘ for not completing an agree- 
ance beyond a good education. He studied ' ment he had made with the said Robert, to 
eloquence under Gorgias, Prodicus, and othey | sell him, on a certain day then appointed, for 
great masters, but a weak voice and timid duw- the sum of threepence farthing (one farthing of 
posinon preventang him from exercising the whack the said Robest had paid down as earn- 
talent of public apeaking, he opened a school est); one devi, properly bound in a bond, 
at Clao, and taught the art of rhetoric, He Diabotiumligatam m guadam ligamine. That 
subsequently accompamed Limotheus, som of the sad Robert had demanded said Jobo to 
Conon, to several parts of Greece, and finally’ deliver him apd devil, accordiug to agree- 
taught at Athens, with a reputation wlich ment, but in vain, wherefore he prays the 
brought him Many disciples and considerable toure, &oy &c.”’? It appeara by the same do- 
emolument Although he sometimes couted cumndnt, that Joa — Ithon having Leen aume- 
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moned, attended the court, and did not deny 
the agreement, which indeed was duubtless 
produced on the occamon. The court, how- 
ever, refused to take cognizance of the cause, 
not by any means on account of its absurdity, 
but from their persuasion “‘ that such a suit 
should not submst among Christians,’’— 
Bhount’s Law Tenures.—See Parurr (Gus- 
TAVUS. ) 

IffiGIUS (Tuomas) a German ecclesias- 
tic of the reformed religion, born 164-4, at 
Leipsic, where his father filled the professor’s 
chair in the faculty of medicine. He received 
the rudiments of a hberal education in the 
university of his native place, and became 
professor, first of philosophy, and afterwards 
of divinity, there, having completed his studies 
at Rostock and Strasburg. He was a volu 
minous author, principally on historical and 
ecclesiastical subjects. Among his wnitings 
are, ‘f Bibhotheca Patrum Apostolicorum 
Greco Latina,” ‘* Daissertatio de hzrepiar- 
chis ,” ‘‘ Historia Synodum nationahum in 
Gatha reformata habitarum ,’’ ‘‘ Histone ec- 
clesiasuicee primi et secundi secul: selecta Ca 
pita,” ‘* Prolegomena ad Joseph opera ,” 
‘© Exhortationes Theologice ,’’ and ‘‘ Liber de 
bibhothecis et catenis Patrum.’ Besides se- 
veral papers in the Leipsic acts, and a treatise 
on volcanoes. His death took place in 1710. 
—Moreri. Saxrrt Onom. ; 

T1URBIDE (——) a Mexican officer, who, , 
in the course of the political changes which 
took place in his native courtry, raised him 
self for a short time to supreme authority, but 
was unable to maintain his station. He was 
born at Valladolid im Mexico, in 1790, beinz 
the son of a native of Biscay, who emigrated 
from Spain at the age of twenty-eight, and 
settling in America, marned a Creole lady of 
considerable fortune. Ihe son was bred a 
farmer, and possessing a robust constitution, 
and an active and enterprising disposition, 
he entered into the militia of his native pro 
vince, and thus became acquainted with mih- 
tary service. In 1810 he was a heutenant m 
the army, and his professional ment led to his 
farther promotion. The share he had in sup- 
pressing the insurrection of Morales, mduced 
the government of Mexico to give him the 
rank of colonel. He was also made com- 
mander of Bahia, but on being deprived of that 
post he withdrew from the service of the state, 
and retired to his plantation. Subsequent 
events opened a new career for his ambition. 
He was invited to take the command of an 
army destined to the South, and he marched 
to Acapulco, 10 the latter part of 1819. Phere 
he matured a plan, the professed object of 
wiuch was the emancipaton of Mexico from 
the yokes of Spain, the independence of the 
country, aud the extension of freedom to all 
orders of the people. In the summer of 
1820, Iturbide was declared emperor of 
Mexico; and there appeared some ee ct 
that the politcal convulsions which had so long 
agitated the colonial provinces, would be ter- 
minated by this new union, under an inde- 
pendent sovereign. But he was unable per- 
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manently te maintain his authonty against 
public trust, and the conflicting claims of 
rival cluefs. In the begmning of 1823, he 


found himself obhgea to leave the Mexican 
territories , previously to which, however, be 
had attached to his interest a considerable 
number of the officers of the army, and created 
a strong prejudice in Ins favour in one or two 
of the provinces. After the abdication of 
Iturbide, the province of Guadalaxara or Ja- 
lisco became the scene of the plots and machi- 
nations of lus partazans. Ihe conduct of the 
governor, Quintapor, especially, ieft no doubt 
of his attachment to the cause of the ex em- 
peror, or of his hostility to the federal govern- 
ment. He had promoted Garcia, a relative of 
Iturbide, and given a military station to baron 
Rosemberg, a German, who had mamfested 
the strongest devotion to the exiled chef, and 
had been on that account ordered to quit the do- 
minions of Mexco. Exclamations of “‘ lon live 
the emperor '”’ were heard in the capstal of the 
province, and the governor rather encouraged 
than repressed these indications of the spirit 
of the people. His conduct was not unob- 
served by the federalists, and an expedition 
was despatched to crush the incipient conspi- 
racy against the state. Quimtanor vainly en- 
deavoured to collect an effic.ent force. He 
was deserted by his troops and made prisoner 
winle Garcia Rosemberg, and others, were 
killed in the held, or shot as traitors. About 
the t me of the miscarriage of this ull concerted 
insurrection, Iturbide sailed from England, 
where he hai for some tume resided, and hav- 
reached the Mexican coasts, landed in dis- 
guise, near Soto la Manna, onthe 14th of 
July 1824. Ihe ex emperor was accompa- 
nied by a friend named Beneski, who applied 
to general Garza, the commander of the pio- 
vince of New Santander, for passports, pre- 
tending that they were for persons who had 
visited Mexico on amuning speculation. Garza 
granted a passport to the applicant, but re- 
fused to grant another till he should see the 
individual for whom it was wanted. The 
next day he was informed that Beneski had 
again landed with two other persons, and pro- 
ceeded to the interior. A party was sent after 
them, and they were overtaken and brought 
back. Iturbide was immediately recognized 
by general Garza, who had been his compa- 
mon in arms. Ihe decree issued by the con- 
gress, declarmg Iturbide a traitor, if he should 
dare to land on the Mexican territory, was then 
read to him, but general Garza, not choosing 
to be the immediate executioner of public 
Justice, sent his prisoner towards Mexico, to 
await the decision of the congress. His fate 
was but a short tame delayed, for the congress 
ordered his immediate execution , and he was 
accordingly shot as soon as the sentence ar- 
rived, on the evening of his reaching Padallo. 
The federal government on his abdication had 
settled on him a large pension, on condition of 
his residing 1n Italy, and after his catastrophe 
8000 dollars were granted to lis widow and 
children. He 1s said to have possessed great 
military talents, and considerable strength of 
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character. It has been asserted that he pro- | educated at Caius college, 


fesaed an intention to follow the example of 
Washington, had he been successful ; but ad- 
mitting his sincenty, it may be questioned 
whether he would have been so far proof 
against the intoxicauuon ef power, as to have 
persevered in his purpose.— Ann. Reg. 

ILURRIGARAY ( ) viceroy of 
Mexico, whose name 1s permanently connected 
with the great revolution which has taken 
place in that country. He was elevated to 
his office at an advanced age, and in 1808, 
when the news arnved in America of the 
events which had taken place in Spain, he 
was so alarmed that he offered to resign his 
authonty ‘The offer was not accepted, but 
this act of weakness encouraged subsequent 
commotions. A conspiracy was formed against 
him , the officers of bis guard were implicated 
in the scheme, and a merchant, at the head of 
400 Spaniards, entering hia palace at mid- 
night, made the viceroy a prisoner, Septembe1 
15,1808 He was placed in the prison of the 
inquisition, where he died some time after.— 
Bug. N. des Contemp. 

IVES or YVES, a celebrated French bishop, 
was born in the terntory of Beauvais in 1035, 
and raised to the see of Chartres in 1092. He 
particularly signahzed his zeal against Philip I 
of France, who had put away his wife Bertha, 
and taken Bertrade, the wife of the count of 
Anjou, by means of an informal divorce. 
W ben this disagreement was composed, Ives | 
confined himself to his clerical functions, and | 
laid several religious foundations. He died an. 
1115, and Pius V, by a bull dated December 
18, 1570, permitted the monks of the congre- 
gation of I ateran to celebrate the festival of 
St Ives. Thcre est of his compiling, ‘‘ A 
Collection of Decrees,” ‘‘ Exceptiones Lccle- 
siasticarum regularum ,”’ besides twenty-two 
sermons, and a chronicon, all collected in 1647, 
and pubhshed in one volume foho. A col- 
lection of canons, published 10 the ‘‘ Bibhio- 
theca Patrum,”’ under the title of ‘‘ Parmo- 
nia, or Pannonia,’”? are attmbuted to this 
bishop.— Morert. Cave. Saziu Onom. 

IVES (Evowarp) an English traveller of 
the 18th century. He was a surgeon by pro- 
fession, and sailed for the East Indies 1n that 
capacity, im 1754, with admiral Watson. 
After the death of that officer in 1757, he left 
the service, and returned to England. Part 
of his passage was overland, as he went up 
the Tigns and visited Mosul, Aleppo, and 
other places, previously to embarking again at 
Latakia, for the island of Cyprus, whence he 
sailed to Leghorn, and then took his route 
through Italy, Germany, and Holland, to 
England, where he arrived in March 1759. 
He published an account of his voyage to 
India, and the events which occurred there in 
1755, 56, and 57, and travels from Persia to 
England, by an unfrequented route, containing 
much interesting information. He died Sep- 
tember 25, 1786.—Brog. Uni. 

IVES (Joun) a respectable antiquary, was 
the only son of a merchant at Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk, where he was born in 1751. He was 
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Cambridge, where 
however he did not long remain, but returned 
to Yarmouth, and by his acquaintance with 
Mr Marun, of Palgrave, acquired that taste 
for antiquities by which his short after hfe wag 
distinguished. In 1771 he was elected FSA. 
and F RS. in 1772, and hy the patronage of the 
earl of Suffolk, the office of Suffolk herald- 
extraordinary was revived in his favour. In 
1771 he issued proposals for printing an ac- 
count of Lothingland hundred, in Suffolk, and 
m 1772 composed the preface to Swinden s 
History and Antiquiues of Great Yarmouth. 
In 1773 he published ‘Select Papers ’’ from 
lus own collection, of which second and third 
numbers appeared in 1774 and 1775. Among 
these are, archbishop Sharpe’s ‘‘ Remarks on 
Enghsh Coins ,” sir W. Dugdale’s ‘‘ Direc- 
tions for the use of Records ,’’ ‘‘ Annals of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambnidge,”’ &c. 
In 1773 he also published ‘‘ Remarks upon 
the Garianonum of the Romans.’”’ He ded 
of a deep consumption, when he had just en- 
tered his twenty-fifth year, in June 1776. He 
left a very valuable library and collection, 
which was sold in 1777.—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 
Noble’s College of Arms. 

IVETAUX (Nicnotas VaueQueEtin, seig- 
neur des) a French poet and man of letters, 
born in 1559 at Fresnaye, near Falaise. He 
was the son of the lheutenant-governor of the 
city of Caen in Normandy, and at his father’s 
death succeeded him 1n his appointment, but 
the gasety of his disposiuon rendering the 
comparative retirement of a provincial town 
irksome to him, he went to the metropolhs, 
and becoming distinguished for the brillancy 
of his parts, was selected by the ‘‘ Far Ga- 
bnelle” to fill the situation of tutor to the 
young duke of Vendosme, her son by Henry 
IV. Ile was subsequently placed in the same 
capacity about the person of the dauphin, 
afterwards Lous XIII, but occasioned great 
scandal through his irreg ulanties, which injured 
his advancement, and drew on him the poiuted 
reprobauon of Richelieu. Finding himself 
neglected at court, he retired upon his pen- 
sion to a house he had at St Germains, and 
passed the remainder of his life in the grossest 
sensuality, Of his writings the best known 
are, ‘‘ Institution d’un Prince,” a clever poem, 
and a variety of smaller poetical pieces, to be 
found in the collection, called *‘ Les Dehces 
de la Poesie Frangaise.’? He died at Ger- 
migny in 1649.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

IWAN BASILOWITZ I, czar of Mus- 
covy, surnamed the Great. He was born in 
1438, and succeeded his father in 1462. The 
country was then divided into a number of 
petty principaliues, some of them nomunall 
subject to the czar, or grand duke, and all 
together with him tributary to the Mongul 
Tartarsa. Iwan rendered the petty chiefs de- 
pendent on his power, or seized their territo- 
ries, subjugated the potent republic of Novo- 
gorod, and emancipated himself from the yoke 
of the Monguls He extended his dominions 
in vanous directions, and dunng his reign am-~- 
bassadors arrived at Moscow from the empe- 
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ror of Germahy, the pope, the grand seignor. 
and other Luropean powers. ‘This prince, 
who 1s considered as the founder of the Russian 
empire, died in 1505.—Iwaw Basitowrrz II, 
grandson of the preceding, was born in 1530, 
and reigned from 1533 to 1084, when he died 
He wae acruel but enhghtened prince, who 
in a fit of passion killed his own son. He 
conqueied the Tartar province of Kaean in 
1552, and that of Astrakan in 1554, and he 
took possession of Livonia but was compelled 
to relinguish his conquest by the Poles. In 
1582 he established the first printing press at 
Moscow, and he instituted the famous body of 
guards called Strehitzes. Inthe reign of lwan 
thomas Chancellor, an Enghsh navigator, 
visited the Russian port of Archangel, when 
the czar sent an embassy to queen Elizabeth, 
and a treaty was made, which commenced the 
intercourse since subsisting between the two 
countries, ‘The discovery of Siberia in 1581 
was another remarkable event in the reign of 
this sovereign.—See YERMAk.—Mod. Uno. 
Hist. Coze s Trawelsin Russia 

IXNARD (Micuattr p’) arclatect and 
director of buildings to the elector of Ireves 
He was a native of Nismes, and was employed 
by the prmce of Montauban, and afterward» 
accompanying the cardinal de Rohan to Stras 
burg, he was by lim recommended to scveral 
of the German princes. Though quite unac 
quainted with hiterature, he possessed much 
skill in his profession, Ihe principal edifices 
built fiom lis designs, or under his direction, 
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fAAPHAR EBN LOPHAIL, a karned 
Arab of the twelfth century, known as the 
author of a philosophical romance, entitled 
the “ History of Hor kbn Yokdan”’ Ihe 
object of this work (which has been translated 
into Latin by Pococke, Oxford, 1671, and by 
Ockley into English, 8vo, 1708) 1s to prove 
that the hght of nature 1s suffiaient to lead 
mankind to a knowledge of the Deity without 
jhe aid of Revelation. His death 1s supposed 
to have taken place in 1198.—Morert. Brucker. 
JABLONOWSKY (Josern ALEXANDFR, 
von) anoble Polander, born 1712, who pre 
fernng a life of literary ease to the cares of his 
precarious senatorial dignity, left the country, 
and retired to Leipsic, where he became the 
founder and patron of a learned society sull in 
existence, and called afer ns name. He 
pubhshed an essay on Sclavome poetry, and 
the * Lives of Twelve Generals.” Hs death 
took place in 1777 —Rees’s Cyclop. 
JABLONSKI. There were several learned 
and ingenious authors of this name in the last 
century. Danirt Ernusrt, the elder, was a 
natave of Dantzac, born November 2(), 1660 
He studied at various Dutch and German uni- 
versities, and coming to England, was for a 


short period a member of that of Oxford. On| manorum, 1724. 
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were the commercial hall at Strasburg, called 
Hotel du Miroir, the electoral palace of Cle- 
mensbourg at Treves, and the abbey of St 
Blaise, 1n the Black Forest. The plans of 
these and other structures of Ixnard, were en- 
graved and published at Paris in 1782. He 
died at Strasburg, August 21, 1799.—Buy. 
Univ. 

IZAACKhE (Ricwarp) a native of the city 
of Exeter, where he was born in the year 
1624. He was educated at Exeter college, 
Oxford, and finally became town clerk aud 
chamberlain of his native city, where he died 
m 1700. He compiled the ‘* Antiquities, or 
Memorials of the City of Fxeter,’’ 8vo, 1677, 
which was reprinted in 1724 by his son, with 
considerable additions.— W ood. 

IZIOCALI H, the fourth king of Mexico, 
who mounted the threne 1n 1433, after the 
murder of his nephew, Clnlnapopoca. This 
prince may be regarded as the real founder of 
the Mexican empire Under his reign all the 
waihke nations on the borders of the lake of 
Mexico were reduced to subjection , and he 
conquered the iepeacans, and made their 
kingdom a province of his empire — He fort:- 
fied and embelhshed his capital, formed a bod 
of laws for his subjects, and changed the po- 
litical system of the Mexican government Je 
alyo first constructed bndges of communication 
from the islands on which the city of Mexico, 
(hhke Venice ) 1s built, to the continental bor 
ders of the Inke. Jus prince died, regretted 
by lis people, sn 1449. —Bioy. Univ. 
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and sstthng im the Prussian dominions, after 
acting in his ministerial capacity at Konings- 


‘berg Magdeburg, and other provincial towns, 


became eventually an ecclesiastical counsellor 
at Berlin and president of the academy there. 
He was an able divine, moderate and conci- 
hatory 1n his religious opinions, and laboured 
earnestly, though unsuccessfully, both by his 
preaching and his writings, to heal the breach 
in the reformed church between the Lutherans 
and Calvinists. Besides several devotional 
treatises of his own, he published a Latin 
translation of Bentley s Boylean Lectures, re- 
markable for its grammatical accuracy and the 
purity of ata style. He died in the spnng of 
1741.—His brother, TuHtovore, born also at 
Dantzic m 1654, died ten years before lim. 
Phe latter culuvated a taste for philosophy and 
general hterature with great success, saa was 
the author of several works of ment, to which 
his diffidence did not allow him to affix his 
name. Among these are, a French and Ger- 
man dictionary, printed m 1711, ‘“* A Course 
of Ethics,”’ written in the German language, 
1713, ‘*A Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences,” in French, 1721, and a translaton 
into German of Tacitus De Monbus Ger- 
He obtained the post of 


has return to the continent he tovk holy orders, | counsellor to the king of Prusma at Berka, 
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and held the appointment of secretary to the 
Royal Academy of >c.ences in that capital ull 
Ins death. Pau Exus esr, nepLew to the last- 
mentioned personage, aud sun to his brother, 
Danmel Ernest, was born in the Prussian me- 
tropolis in 1693. He inherited the talents of 
the family, and applying lumself to the study 
of theology, filled the professor’s chair in that 
scwenmce at Frankfort-ou-the-Oder. He was 
the author of a very erudite treatise on the 
mythology of anuent Lgypt, entitled ‘‘ Pan- 
theon Lgyptiacum,” 8vo, 3 vols., also of 
«< Institutaones Historie Ecclesiastice,” 8vo, 
2 vols., ‘* Disquisitio de Lingua Lycaonich,”’ 
and ‘‘ De Memnone Graecorum.” His death 
took place m 1737.—Craries Gustavus 
Jantansni, of the same family, was a member 
of the Literary and Scientific Souety of Halle. 
Hle as known as the author of a clever history 
of insects. Ihs death took place in 1787.— 
Nouv, Dict. Hist. Bibl. Germanique, vol. xxi. 
JACKSON, DD. (Cx1iL) an emment di- 
vine, was born iv 1746, at Stamford, in Lin- 
colushire, where Ins father was a medical 
pracuuoner. He received his education at 
Westminster school, whence he was removed 
to Christchurch college, Oxfoid, where he 
graduated DD, in 1781. He was appointed 
sub preceptor to his present majesty, and for 
his services in that capacity was made canon 
of Chnstchurch , and on the elevation of Dr 
Bagot to a bishoprick, succeeded him 1n the 
deanery. As Dr Jackson avoided the press, 
he will be chiefly remarkable to posterity as 
having declined the mitre, both as Irish pn- 
mate and English bishop. He died im 1819. 
His brother, Dr Wittram Jackson, born at 
Stamford in 1790, became bishop of Oxford in 
1811, and ded in 1815. Bishop Jackson 
translated a mathematical tract by Lratosthenes 
into Latin, and was an able divine.— An. Bing. 
JACKSON (Jouw) a learned Hebraist and 
warm polemic, son to a clergyman, who held 
the living of Lensy in Yorkshire, where he 
was born April 4, 1086. Has father sent him 
to the grammar-school at Doncaster, whence 
he removed him in due time to Jesus college, 
Cambridge, and placed him under the tuinon 
of the celebrated Oniental scholar, Simon 
Oekley, with a view of his entering the ck urch. 
Having taken orders, the corporation of Don- 
caster in 1712 presented him to the rectory of 
Rossington, am their gift, notwithstanding the 
strong leanimg which he now exhibited to- 
wards Arianism, in his religious opinions. 
The university, however, was less accommo- 
dating, and on his application to be admitted 
master of arts, eelaeed hick his degree. Being 
alected a brother of Wigston’s hospital, 1a Lei- 
cester, he afterwards went to reside imu that 
souety, but openly professing and advocating 
bis principles, the neighbounng clergy were 
roused into opposition, 60 that he was refused 
the use of the pulpit, and on one occasion even 
the Euchanst. Dr Clarhe, master of the hos- 
pital, dying mn 1729, the duke of Rutland, 
patron of the establishment, nominated Mr 
Jackson as his successor, and he would have 
obtained a stali at Salisbury but for the free 
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dom of his tenets, evinced in lus attacks on 
bishop Warburton, and other defenders of the 
trinity. Besdes these and other controversial 
tracts, he was the author of a valuable work in 
three quarto volumes, printed in 1752, under 
the title of ‘* Chronological Antiquities.’ A 
new edition of the Greek lestament, which he 
had long bad in contemplation, and for which 
he had amassed a large collection of notes and 
other materials, he did not hve to complete, 
dying May 12, 1763, and leaving behind him 
the character of a sincere, learned, honest, 
well-meaning, but violent man.—Life by D) 
Sutton. Nichols’s Let. Anec. 

JACKSON (Tnowas) dean of Peterbo- 
rough, a 'earned divine, born of a good family 
at Willowing, 1n the palatinate of Durham, 
1979. Irom Queen’s college, Oxford, he re- 
moved on a fellowship to Corpus Christa, in 
the same univeisity, m 1606, and in 1624, 
obtained the vicarage of Nev castle, having 
taken his doctor’s degree in divinity two years 
previously. In 1600, being chosen head of 
his college, he resigned his living, and three 
yeais afterwards obtained, through the in 
fluence of his fnend, the bishop of Durham, 
a stall in Winchester cathedral. About the 
same time he was made a king’s chaplain, and 
in 1638, obtained the deanery of Peterborough. 
Dr Jackson left behind him many valuable 
tracts on devotional subjects, in which the 
most complete famhanty with the writings 
of the early Christian authors ws evmced , but 
his priacipal work consists of a commentary on 
the apostles’ creed, a performance combinmg 
great learning and research with the display 
of much cnitical ability. dis, together with 
his othcr works, was printed in 3 folzo vols, 
1072, and 1s Inghly spoken of by bishop 
Horne as well as others. His death took place 
in 16040. Big. Brit. Fuller’s Worthies. 

JACKSON (Witiram) commonly known 
among musicians as ‘‘ Jackson of Exeter,’’ an 
excellent composer, and a man of considerable 
literary attainments. He was born 1n 1730 at 
Exeter, where his father was a respectable 
tradesman, and received the rudiments of a 
classical education, with a view to his follow- 
ing one of the liberal professions. His taste 
for music displayed itself how ever so decidedly 
while he was yet a youth, that lus friends were 
reluctantly mduced to place him under Tra- 
vers, the organist of the cathedral belonging 
to ns native city. Having passed two years 
yn the metropolis, where he availed bimself 
of the instructions of some of the best musi- 
cians of his day, he returned to Exeter in 
1750, and succeeding eventually to the situa- 
tion of organist, there passed the remainder 
of lus hfe. In 1782 he pubhshcd two small 
octavo volumes, containing ‘* Thirty Letters 
on various Subyects,’? which were well re- 
ceived, and went through three editions. He 
also printed in 1791 some “ Observations om 
the present State of Music m London,” a 
work which excited a considerable sensation 
at the time. His musical composiuons are still 
justly popular, and are distinguished by the 
chasteness of their conception, the wg nuity 
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of their conatraction, and their trath of ex- 


presmon. In addition to his other accomplish-_ 


ments, Mr Jackson was no man proficient in 
pasutmg. and several of lis landscapes are 
remarkeble for the striking effects produced by 
his successful imtroduction of strong and par- 
tial hghts. Ths death was occamoned by an 
asthmatic complaint, in 1804.—Censura Lit. 
Rees’s Cyclop. 

JACKSON (Witiram) a natire of Tre 
land, and a clergyman of the established 
church, who rendered himeelf notonous by his 
intrigues against the government of his coun 
try, towards the close of the last century. 


literary services in her correspondence with 
Foote, relative to his comedy ‘‘ A Imp to Ca 
lais,”’ designed as a satire on that lady Jack- 
son went abroad in the employ of the dutchess, 
and resided some years in France ‘There he 
became acquainted with some of the revolu- 
tionary politicians, who sent him to I ngland 
to leain the state of the country preparatory 
to a hostile invasion. He arrived in London 
in January or February 1794, and finding the 
people of Lngland not so ripe for a revoi;ution 
as he had probably expected, he went to Ire- 
land, where he wae detected m carying on a 
treaconable correspondence with persons in 
Trance, descmbing the state of Ireland at that 
period, recommending invasion, and even 
pointing out the measures necesrary for effect- 
ing it with advantage. 
this charge, April 23,1795, he was cc nvicted, 
after an able defence by las counsel, Messrs 
Curran and Ponsonby. On the 30th of the 
same month, being brought up to receive judg 
ment, he died im court, wlnle his advocates 
were about to move an arrest of judgment. It 
appeared that he had tahen poison , but th 
verdict of a cononer’s jury having stated, that 
they were ignorant how or by whom the poi 
son was administered, the property of the de 
ceased (said to huve been about 2001 a year) 
was preserved to his family, mstead of escheat- 
ing to the crown +—Ann Iteg. 

JACOB There were two learned Hebrew 
Rabbis of this naine. The elder, surnamed Ben 
Napuratrt, flourished in the fifth century of 
the Chnstian zra. He was educated at | ibe- 
rias, as a Masorite, and 1s said to have inven- 
ted, im conjunction with lis friend Ben Aser, 
the Masoretic pots, since commouly used an 
distanguisl mg the vowels of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Lhe year 476 13 generally assigned as 
the epoch of this invention, which 1s said to 
have been confirmed by a Jewish svnod held 
at liberias — Ihe second, Jacos Brn Haus, 
laved in the sixteenth century, and edited the 
celebrated Masora and Hebrew bible, with the 
Chaldee paraphrase and rabbinical commenta 
tanes annexed, which appeared in 1525 at Ve- 
nace, 1m four folio volumes.——! bere was also an 
Hungarian fauatic of this name in the thirteenth 
century, who pretended a commission from 
the Virgm to hberate Louis the ninth from the 
Saracens at Damietta. But the government 


In. 
the early part of his hfe he was connected 
with the dutchess of Kingston, who made him 
her chaplam, and to whom he rendered some 


Being arraigned on. 
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_discoumtenancaing the crusade, lis project 
failed, be himself fell by the hand of a 
butcher.—-Simnon’s Crit. Dict. 

JACOB Evpwarp) a wnter on toposraphy 
and antiquities, who was a fellow of the soc- 
ety of Antiquaries, and died in 1788, at Fe- 
versham, sn Kent, where he practised as a 
surgeon. He republished the old play of Ar- 
den of Feversham, i 1770, with a preface, 
‘©im which seme reasons are offered in favour 
of i» being tNe earhest dramatic work of 
Shakespeare now remaining and the genuine 
account given of the murder [of Arden] from 
authentic papers of the ffme.’’ Ile was also 
the author of a ‘‘ History of the Jown and 
Port of Feyersham, in Kent,’’ with plates, 
London, 1774, 8:0, ‘* A Catalogue of the 
more perfect Plants poe spontaneously 
about Feversham , with a select view of the 
Yossils of the Island of Sheppey,” 1777, 8vo, 
and a paper an the Archa:ologia.— Vi att’s Bibi. 
Brit. 

JACOB (Grres) an Enghsh writer in the 
various literary departments of junspradence, 
biography, and the drama. He was born at 
Romsey, in Hampshire, in 1686 and served Ins 
lume as clerk to a solicitor of eminence im that 
county He entertained a strony partiality for 
the drama, and even wrote two pieces for re 
presentation, ‘* The Soldier 6 last Stahke,’’ and 

Love in a Wood.” Ihe encouragemont 
winch they met with was not however suffi 
cient to inducc him to continue tlias species of 
omposition, but a work which he printed af- 
terwards, containing memoirs of the Fn hsh 
dramatic poets, under the title of the ‘* Poe- 
tical Register,” was more favourably received. 
He also pubhshed a gre t vanety of wntings 
on subjects connected with his profession, the 
pmnnapal of which, a “ Law Dictionary,’ m 
one volume folio, has gone thiough seve ral 
editions, the best of which is that by Ruft 
head and Morgan He diedin 1744 — Bou les’s 
Ladition of Pope Broz Diam 

JACOB (Hrnry) IJhere were two of this 
name, father and son. Ihe elder, founder of 
the first independent or congregational church 
in England, was a native of Kent, and became 
a commoner of St Mary Hall, in the univer- 
sity of Oxford where he graduated as AM, 
On taking orders he was preferred to the 
benefice of Cheriton, near Hythe, but found 
it expedient to quit both Ins hving and the 
country, on account of a polemical tract, in 
which he avowed his separation from the 
church on conscientious grounds. During the 
term of his ¢xpatnation, he resided in the Low 
Countries, but returned at length to England, 
and became pastor to the first formal congre- 
gation of Independents. He was the author 
of numerous controversial tracts, one of which 
in particular contaimed a warm attack upon the 
sect of Browmsts. He afterwards went to 
Amenica, about the year 1624, and died mm that 
country. Huis son, of the same name, born in 
1607, was an excellent Onental scholar, havin 
studied first at Leyden, under Erpemus, an 
afterwards at Oxlord, in which latter univer- 
sity he obtmned a fellowship at Merton col- 
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lege. After graduating both in 1 4 
sc, he was ejected from his fellow#hip by th 
parhamentanian commussioners, on the decline 
of the royalist party. Bemdes Ins ‘‘ Delphi 
Phamicizantes,”’ an edition of which was pub- 
lished by Dickenson, he was the author of 
many curious and learned works, most still 
in manuscnpt, a list of which may be seen 
in our authonties. Hid death took place in 
1652, at Canterbyry, whither he had retired 
after his depnvation, and whiere for seme time 
previously to his decease he had struggled 
hard against the united attacks of disease 
and poverty.—Athén. Oxon. Brog. Brit. Arts. 
Jacob and Dickenson. 

JACOB (Joseru) a nonconformist divine 
of the last century. He was born about 1667, 
his family being quakers, among whom he was 
educated. In early hfe he was a linen-draper 
in London , but after the Revolution, in the 
course of which he displayed some political 
zeal, he studied at a dissenting academy, to 
quahfy himself for the ministry. About 1097 
he set up a weekly lecture at a meeting house 
in Ihames-street, whence he was expelled for 
his imprudent censures of government, 1n his 
public discourses. His fnends built hm a new 
chapel in Southwark, in 1698 , and he pro- 
ceeded forthwith to establish a peculiar class 
of sectanes, distinguished by some exclusive 
rites and observances. ‘‘ In this reformed church 
all pennwigs, then almost universally worn, 
were discarded , the men wore whiskers upon 
their upper lips, im which Mr. Jacob set them 
an example, and an order passed for the re- 
gulation of the women’s garb. Ihe members 
of this church were not allowed to attend pub- 
he worship at any other place, not even if 
their business occasionally called them to a 
distance , nor were they suffered to intermarry 
with other churches. The relations of life 
could be filled up only from this perfect soci- 

ty, nor could any person, excepting Mr Ja- 

ob, be safely employed to solemnize the mar- 
riage union. Some persons, not conforming 
to the new rules, were forthwith excommuni- 
cated , but this harsh usage only offended 
others, who withdrew in consequence. This 
proved a great detriment to Mr Jacob , andin 
the end his church dwindled away, so that he 
was obliged to quit his meeting-house, about 
the year 1702.”” He however procured ano- 
ther, but pursuing the same eccentric course, 
his followers gradually deserted him, previously 


to bis death, whuch took place June 26th, | Latin. 
He 18 said to have possessed good na-| had six children, affected him strongly, and 


1722. 
tural talents, and was not destitute of hterary 
acquirements, as ap} : “ylications, 
consisting of a ‘‘ Catechism,” 1702, 12mo, 
‘* lhe Covenant to be the Lord’r People un- 
der Joseph Jacob’s Pastoral Charge, with an 
Appendix,’’ 1706, 12mo, and two or three 
sermons.— Wrison’s Hust. and Antiq. of Dis- 
senting Churches. 

JACOB JOHN, an Armenian mechanic, 
who deserves notice for having introduced the 
art of pnnting mto Persia. He was a native 
of Zulpha, and in 1641 he held the office of 


principal joiner to the king of Persia. He dis-| ms edstion, 
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tinguished himself by several useful mecha- 
nical inventions , and having visited E , 


on his return to Ispahan he censtructed a 
printing-press, and cast types from matrices 


‘cut by himeelf. Wath this apparatus he pnnted 


the Epistles of St Paul and the seven peniten- 
tial Psalms, in the Armemian language. He 
had intended an edition of the whole Bible ;: 
byt the opposition of the Persian acnbes or 
copyists «frustrated his undertaking.—Nouv. 
Dect. Hist. Arkin’s G. Boog. 

JACOB (Lovrs) a Carmehte menk of the 
seventeenth century, born in 1608, at Cha- 
lons sur Saonee He was a learned man, and 
acted as hbranan to the President de Har- 
lay and Cardinal de Retz, by the interest of 
the latter of whom he obtained the office of 
almoner tothe king of France. Has principal 
work 1s his ‘‘ Bibliotheca Pontifica,”’ a cata- 
logue raisonné of the papal hbrary at Rome, 
printed by him in 1642. He also wrote an 
account of the pnncipal libraries in the world, 
as also ‘* Bibhotheca Galhca,’’ ‘* Bibhio- 
theca Parisiana,’”’ and a treatise, ‘‘ De Clans 
Scniptonbus Cabionensibus.”” Huis death 
took place in 1670.—Niceron. Dibdin’s Bab- 
homania. 

JACOBEUS (Ourcer) an emiment Da- 
nish physician and philosopher, son of the 
bishop of Jutland, in which peninsula he was 
born at Arhusen, in 1651. He was nearly 
connected, by his mother’s side, with the Bar- 
tholin family, of whom Gaspar Bartholin, his 
maternal grandfather, superintended his edu- 
cation, while his first wife was the daughter 
of Thomas Bartholin, on whose death he af- 
terwards composed a funeral onation. Having 
studied for some years at Copenhagen, he 
visited the greater part of the north of Europe, 
and on his return obtained the professorship 
of medicine and natural philosophy in the uni- 
versity attached tothe Damshcapital. King 
Chnstiern the fifth appomted him his hbra- 
rian and superintendent of the royal museum, 
m which capacity he published a catalogue of 
the rarities, both in art aud science, contained 
in that collection, as also an eulogium upon 
his royal patron after his decease. Has other 
works are, two treatises on the natural his 
tory of frogs and lizards , ‘‘ Compendium In- 
stitutionum Medicarum , F. Aniosti de 
oleo Montis Zibinn ,” ** Gaudia Arctoi Orbis 
ob thalamos augustos Fred. et Ludov. ,’’ and a 
few miscellaneous poems, wnitten 1n elegant 
The death of Ins wife, by whom he 


though he afterwards took another, he survived 
these second nuptials but a short time, dying 
in 1701, at Copenhagen.—Moreri. Sax Onom. 
JACOBATIUS or JACOBAZZI (Dom1- 
wico) bishop of Lucera, employed 1n variouaim- 
portant affairs by pope Sixtus IV, and created 
cardinal in 1517. He died 1n 1524. his 
prelate left a ‘‘ Treatise on Councils,”’ in La- 
tin, which, although deemed of little intrinsic 
value, 1s sold very dear. ‘he first edition 18 
of Rome, 1583, folio, but 1t 18 also in the last 
volume of P. L’Abbé’s Councils, and the Pa- 
got up for that publication, 2s 
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alone esteemed, and no copy of L’Abbé’s 
Councils 1s deemed perfect without xt. The 
re-impression of Venice is not esteemed.— 
Nowv. Diet. Hist. Chalmers’s Brg, Dict. 

JACOBI (Jonn Groroer) a German poet, 
who was a native of Dusseldorf. In 1758 he 
became a student of theology at Gottingen, 
whence he removed to Helmstadt, but finished 
his education at the former umveraty, He 
was made professor of plulosophy and rheto- 
ric at Halle , and having formed an acquaint- 
ance with the poet Gleim, through 1s interest 
he obtamed a prebend in the church of St 
Bouiface, at Halberstadt. The emperor Jo- 
seph IJ in 1784 gave him the chair of -elles 
lettres at Fribourg, winch he retained during 
the remaunder of his life, the termimaton of 
which oceurred January 4, 1814. Jacobi was 
an imitator of the French poets Chapelle, 
Chauheu, and Gresset. His ‘* Journey rn Win- 
ter,” and ‘‘ Journey in Summer,” are light and 
amusing compositions, consisting of verse and 
prose, wluch have been translated into French, 
and published at Hamburgh and at Lausanne. 
He also wrote ‘‘ Episties,” in verse and prose , 
*« Songs ,’’ ‘* Cantatas ,” ‘‘ Operas ,’’ ‘‘ Come- 
dies ,”’ “* Romances,’ ‘ Fables ,” “ Disserta- 
tuons ,”? and ‘* Sermons.”’ Jacob: was hkewise 
engayved as editor of the ‘‘ Ins,” a periodical 
journal, which contnbuted much to apread 
among the Germans a taste for polite htera 
ture , and he enriched with Lis productions the 
‘‘German Library of the Fine Arts,” pub 
lished by professor Klotz, ‘‘ Ihe German 
Mercury,” of Wieland, &c.—Bieg. Univ. 
Biog. des Contemp. 

JACOBI KI GEST (baron von) a Prussian 
diplomatist and statesman, memorable for his 
conduct in relation to the assassination of the 
French envoys at the congress of Rastadt, m 
1799 He commenced his career tn 1791, as 
envoy from Prussia, at the court of Vienna. 
He had the same office at Rastadt, where he 
was insulted by the Austrian hussars on ac- 
count of his endeavours to prevent the outrage 
above alluded to. He pubLshed an account of 
the execrable affarr, with a particular state- 
mert attested by Ins signature, mm which he 
formally denounced the Austnan colonel Bar- 


backsy, as responsible for the assasatnation of 


the French plenipotentianes, and the conse- 
quences which might result from that outrage. 
He was despatched on a misaion to England in 
1805, to excuse the occupation of Hanover by 
thre troops of the king of Prussia. Notwith- 
standing Ins success, he was obliged to leave 
London , but he returned thither on hostli- 
thes taking place between France and Prussia, 
and remamed m England till 1817. He died 
at Dreslen towards the close of that year.— 
Big, Nouv. des Contemp. 

JACOBS. There were two eminent artists 
of tlisname, Jurniin, a native of Switzer- 
land, born 1610, stadied under Franaus Sny- 
ders, and 1s celebrated for the spirit with which 
Ing animals are depicted, especially m his 
hunting pieces. —Lucas Jacoss, more gene- 
rally known as Lucas Van Leyden, from the 
place of Lis birth, was a pupy of Cornelius 
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Engelbrecht, and excelled both 29 oils and in 
distemper , he was also a good engraver, and 
died 11 1533, an his thirty-moth year.— Pil. 
kington. D? Argenwille Vies des Point. 

ACOBSON (Joun Cranves Gotrratep) 
an able technologist, was the son of a shop- 
keeper at Eltmgen, where he was born in 
1726. He studied at Leipsic, but m conse- 
quenca of an unfortunate duel was obliged to 
abscond, and enter into the service of the 
elector of Saxony, and subsequently imto that 
of thekingof Prussia. Dumng a rendence of 
two years in Berm, he frequented the differ- 
ent workshops, aud enabled himself to publish 
his ‘* Description of all the Cloth Manufac- 
tories m Germany.” After the campaign of 
1778, he obtained Ins die ‘arge, and began 
his ‘‘ Technological Dictior rry of all the use 
ful Arts, Trades, and Manufactures, with an 
Account of the different Processes, rools, &c. 
and an kLxplanation of the Technological 
lerms.” ‘This was published in four parts, 
one each year, 4to, commencing with 1781. 
On account of his aeal and extensive informa- 
tion in this department of knowledge, he was 
in 1784 appointed amspector of all the 1oyal 
manufactones in Prussia. He died in Sep 
tember 1789. He was also the author of 
«« A Descnption of all the Lanen Cotton, and 
Woollen Manufactories in the Prussian 
States.’ —Hursching s Manual of Emiment Per- 
sons tn the 18th Century. 

JACOPONE DA LODI, a descendant of 
a noble family named Benedetti, settled at 
fodi, whence he denved the appellation by 
which he 1s generally distinguished. He flou 
nshed during the latter half of the thuteenth 
century, and was the contemporary and per- 
sonal fnend of Daunte. IJhe loss of his wife, 
to whom te was tenderly attached, disgusted 
hum with the wo Id, and mduced him to retire 
nto a convent of Fnars Minor, having pre- 
viously distnbuted the greater part of his pre- 
perty among the poor. In this seclumon he 
appears to have so far regained Ins tranquillity 
as to have acquired the title of Il kehice. 
Much of his Jexsure time was spent in the com 
position of devotional hymns and music, and 
both the words and first melody of the beaut.- 
ful ‘‘ Stabat Mater dolorosa,’’ since so cele- 
brated by the compositions of Haydn, Pergo- 
lem, &c. are ascribed to him. e was also 
the author of a number of sacred canticles, and 
other poems in the Latin lanzuage, a quarto 
edition of which appeared at Venice in 1617, 
He survived to a considerable age and died in 
1306.— Morert. Tiraboscht. 

JACQUELOT (Isaac) the son of a clergy- 
man of Vassy, born there 1n 1647. Bemg 
educated by his father for the ministry, he 
afterwards assisted bim im his clencal duties, 
till the revocation of the edict of Nantes com- 
pelled hins, as well as other divines of the 
reformed church, to take refuge in Holland. 
Here he continued for some time preaching 
occasionally at the Hague and elsewhere, tall 
having been fortunate enough to attract the at- 
tention of the king of Prussia, that monarch 
established bam at Berlm in quaisty of one of 
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his chaplains. He published a treatise on the 
Mesmah, several epistles to the bishops of 
the French church ; tracts ‘‘On the Exut- 
ence of a Deity ,” ‘*On the Conformity of 
Faith with Reason ,” a reply to Bayle, and a 
cntacal examination of the serine Eh of that 
philosopher , a treatise ‘‘ On the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures ,”” another against Soc.- 
nianism , and two volumes of sermons. His 
death took place at Berlin m 1708.—Chau- 
epie. Nouv Dict. Hist. 

JACQUET (Lewis) a French ecclesiastic, 
born mn 1732 at Lyons. He was a member 
of the academies of Lyons and Besangon, the 
latter of which honoured him with the laurel. 
His best works are a ‘Parallel between the 
Greek and French Tragic wmiters,’’ and a 
prize essay on the discovery of America, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Idée des quatre Concours.” He affected 
much both to admire and to imitate Rousseau, 
and died in 1793.—IJ here was also a PIERRE 
JacquttT, an advocate of the parliament at 
Paris, about the middle of the last century, 
who was the author of several works connected 
with krench junsprudence. Of these the 
principal are, ‘* Traté des Fiefs ,’ ‘‘ Trasté 
des Justices, des Seigneurs, et le Droits inde- 
pendans, &c.,”’ ‘*Commentaire sur la Cou- 
tume de louraine,’’ 4to, 2 vols Ils death 
took place about the year 1766 at Grenoble — 
Nout. Dict. Hist. 

JACQUE DROZ (Pierre) a celebrated 
mechanic, the inventor of curious automatic 
machines. He was born in 1721, at Chaux 
de Lond, m the terntory of Neufchatel, and 
was destined for the profession of an ecclesi- 
astic. After fimishing his studies at Basil, he 
returned to his family, where he found one of 
his sisters employed m clock making, an oc- 
cupation then recently introduced into the 
country. He was immediately attracted by 
this pursuit, to which his fnends permitted 
him to devote his attention. He soon found 
out a method of adapting to a common clock, 
chimes, and also wind instruments. He then 
undertook to discover the pe:petual motion, 
and an the prosetution of this chimerical ob- 
ject he made some important discoveries. 
Having constructed an improved pendulum, 
(apparently on a plan resembling that of Har- 
rison,) he obtamed the patronage of the earl 
marshal, the governor of Neufchatel, who sent 
him to Madnd to exhibit his pendulum to the 
king of Spam. The artist took wath him seve- 
ral other meces of mechanism, the ingenuity 
of which attracted much admiration. On his 
return from Spam he continued to exercise his 
skill, and produced among a number of won- 
derful automata, the wmung figure, which by 
means of internal machinery, formed regular 
and connected characters. An astronomical 
pendulum was the last work of this ingemous 
artist, who died at Bienne, November 28th, 
1790.—Hernr1t Louis Jacquet Droz, sbn of 
the former, was born 1752. He studied ma- 
thematics at Nancy with great success. At 
the age of axteen he displayed his predilec- 
tion for those mechanical operations m which 
his father had been so skilfyl, and about six 
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years after, he took with him to Paris sevetal 
specimens of his workmanship, am which 
were an automaton draughtsman, and a female 
figure, which played on the harpmchord. 
He constructed likewise two artifical hands, 
for the convenience of a person who had 
been deprived of the use of those mem- 
bers, The famous Vaucanson, on seeing these 
pieces of mechanism, was struck with asto- 
nishment, and exclaimed to the inventor, 
‘* Young man, you have commenced your in- 
ventions where 1 would have terminated mine.” 
This artast having passed some years m Lon- 
don and at Geneva, died at Naples im 1791, 
The former of these mechanics has sometimes 
been confounded with Jean Pirerre Droz, an- 
other ingenious artist, who was born at Chaux 
de Fond in 1746, and died at Pans im 1822. 
He was connected with Mr Boulton, of Bir- 
mingham, in the commage of copper for the 
English government, and he displayed his 
talents in the construction of a balance of ex- 
traordimary accuracy for the Parisian mint-— 
Bug. Unw Dict. Hust. 

JACQUIER (i rancis) a jesuit of Vitry, 
born 1711, eminent for his knowledge both of 
languages and the mathematics. He edited, 
with the assistance of Le Sueur, the ‘‘ Pnn- 
cipia” of Newton, in 4 vols, 4to, and was the 
author of a clever treatise on algebra. His 
other works are, ‘‘ Riffessoni sovra alcune 
difficolta spettants 1 dann della cuppola di S. 
Pietro,”” 4to, ‘‘ Institutiones Philosophice,”’ 
12mo, 5 vols, and ‘‘ Descrizione d un istro- 
mento per far conogm: facilita Orologa solar.” 
Hie death took place at Rome 1n 1788.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

JACQUIN (Armanp PIERRE) & mascel- 
faneous writer, born at Amiens in 1721. He 
studied divinity, and was chaplain im the ca- 
thedral of his native city, when m 1771 he 
obtained an employment in the service of the 
count de Provence (Lows XVI1J1). I'wo years 
after he became listonographer to the count 
d’Artois, the present French king. He died 
about 1780. Among a number of useful pub- 
licatuons of which he was the author, may be 
mentioned, ‘* Entretiens sur les Romans,’’ 
1754, 12mo , ‘* Discours sur la Connoissance 
et 1 Application des lalens,’ 1760, 12mo, 
‘* De la Santé,” 1762, 12mo, ‘“‘ Lettres Pan- 
siennes sur le desir d’etre heureux,” 1758, 
1761, 2 parts, 12mo.— Bwg. Umv. 

JACQUIN (Nicuotas Joseru) a cele- 
brated botanist, who was a native of Leyden. 
He was born 10 1727, and was educated for the 
medical profession. His countryman Van 
Swieten, induced Inm to visit Vienna, where 
his botanical science procured him the notice 
of the emperor Francis I, who gent him to the 
West Indies, to collect curious plants for the 
gardens of Schoenbrun. He commenced his 
voyage in 1754, and returned to Germany, 
after an absence of six years, with a uch store 
of plants from the Antiles, Jamaica, St Do- 
mingo, apd Curasaoa. Ile published i 1760 
an account of his researches and collections, 
with which he had ennched the gardens of 
Schoenbrun, and of the unsversity of Vienna, 
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which were under his direction. Two years 
after appeared bis catalogue of plants grow- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Vienna, and in 
1773 a magnificent work, entitled ‘Flora 
Austnace,”’ foho, with five hundred coloured 
engravings. He engaged in the practice of 
medicine in the Austrian metropolis, and 
also occupied the professorships of chemustry 
and botany in the university of that aty. His 
mumerous and useful Iabours were rewarded 
by a patent of nobihty, he was created a ba- 
ron in 1806, decorated with the cross of the 
order of St Stephen, and made a counsellor of 
mines and comage. He was also a corres- 
pondmg member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, and of many other learned associa- 
tions. He died October 24th, 1817. <A list 
of his numerous scientific publications may be 
found m the annexed authorities.— Brog Univ. 
Bwg. Nouv. des Contemp. 

ADELOT (Nicworas) a learned physi- 
cian, born in 1738, at Pont a-Mousson, 1n the 
university of which place his father was a pro- 
fessor. After having passed through his stu- 
dies with great reputation, and taken his de - 
grecs in medicine, he was made professor of 
anatomy and physiology in 1768 ‘The umi- 
vermty being transferred to Nancy in 1768, 
Jadelot removed thither, and resided in that 
city tll Ins death, in 1793. He was the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Tableau de I Economie animale,”’ 
Nanci, 1769, vo, ‘* Mémoire sur les Causes 
de la Pulsation des Arteres,’’ 1771, 8vo, 
‘‘Cours complet d’Anatomie,” 1773, folio, 
descriptive of the anatomical plates of Gautier 
d’Agoty , “ Physica Hominis sam, sive Exph- 
catio Functiooum Corporis Humani,’? which 
Jast 18 the most important of lus productions, 
and has passed through several editions.— 
Bug. Univ. Bug. Nouv. des Contemp. 

JAEGER (Joun) a celebrated lutheran 
divine, was born at Stutgard, in 1647, Ina 
father being a counsellor to the duke of Wir- 
temberg. After he had finished his education 
he was entrusted with the education of duke 
Eberhard JII, with whom he travelled into 
Italy. On Ins return he received various pro 
mouons, until in 1702 he became professor of 
divinity, and chancellor of the university. He 
died in 1720. His pmncipal works are ‘‘ bc- 
clesiastical History compared with Profane 
History ,” ‘‘ A System of Divinity ,”’ several 
pieces upon mystical divimty, in answer to 
Fenelon, Poiret, &c., ‘‘ Observations upon 
Puffendorf and Grotius de jure Belli et Pacis ,” 
‘‘A Treatise of Laws,” ‘* An Examination 
of the Life and Doctmne of Spinosa,”’ &c. 
All his works are m the Latin language.— 
Morerz. Saxu Onom. 

JAGEMANN (Caristrian Josepn) an in- 
gemous writer on the belles lettres and fine 
arts, who was hbranan to the dutchess of Wei- 
mar. He was the author of a descnption of 
Tuscany , a history of the arts and sciences 10 
Italy, $ vols, 8vo; a magazue of Itahan lite- 
rature, 8 vols, 670; the life of Galileo, an 
Itahan and German dictionary, 2 vols, 8vo, 
and an Itaban grammar, and chrestomathy. He 
died wn 1804.—Zo0pf's Hist. Polet. Levies. et Lit. 
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JAGO (Ricnarp) one of the manor poets 
of this country, in the last century. He was 
the son of a clergyman, who held the living at 
Beaudesert, 1» Warwickshire, where he was 
born m 1715. He received his education at a 
grammar-schoo! at Solilull, 20 has native 
county, and at University college, Oxford, 
and he obtamed the degree of MA im 1738. 
Having taken holy orders, he was inducted to 
the hving of Harbury, which was succeeded by 
farther preferment. His first poetical produc- 
tion which attracted notice, was ‘‘ An Llegy 
on the Death of a Blackbird,” published m 
the Adventurer, and 1n 1747 appeared his 
principal work, a descriptive poem, entitled 
‘* Edge Hill,”’ the subject of which probably 
was suggested by his remdence in the neizh- 
bourhood of that place. He was vicar of 
Snittersfield, in Warwickshire, and rector of 
Kimcote, in Leicestershire, at the tume of his 
death, which took place April 8th, 1781. A 
collecuve edition of his poems appeared in 
1784.— Lond. Mag. vol. vi. 

JAHN (Jonn) a learned Onentalist, who 
was canon of the metropolitan church of St 
Stephen, at Vienna. After having been pro- 
fessor of biblical archeology and theolugy in 
the university of that capital, he obtained the 
chair of Onental hterature, which he held till 
1806, when he was obliged to 1:elanquish at on 
account of his heterodoxy. He died 1n 1417. 
Besides Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldee gram- 
mars, he published ‘* Biblical Archeology,’’ 
1797-1802, 3 vols, 8vo, a Hebrew bible, 
1806, 4 vols, 8vo, ‘* knchindion Hermeneu- 
tice generals Tabularum vetens et novi loe- 
ders,” 1812, 8vo, ‘‘ Appendix ad Herme- 
heuticam sacram, sive Fascicuh duo Vatici- 
miorum de Messia,’’ 1819, 8v0, ‘* Lexicon 
Arabico-Latinum,”’ with a collection of pieces 
in the Arabic language, many of which had 
never before been published. His works are 
said to be the most valuable extant, on the 
philology of the sacred writings, but he has 
hazarded some singular and bold sentiments 
on points of doctrine, which may excite the 
prejudices of some readers, and consequently 
detract from the utility of tis observations and 
crniticisms.— Bog. Univ 

JAILLOF (Acrxis Huperr) geographer 
to the king of France, in the last century, was 
at first a sculptor, but on marrying the daugh- 
ter of a person who coloured maps, he turned 
his attention to geography. He engraved 
many of the maps of the Sansons, the best of 
which 1s that of Lorraine. His work, entitled 
‘* Récherchea, critiques, historiques, et topo- 
graphiques, sur la Ville de Paris,’’ > vols, 
8vo, 1772, 18 deemed a wery curious wok. 
He died xn 1780.— Nouv. Dut. Hist 

JALLABERT, (Joun) an ingenious philo- 
sopher of the last century, He was born at 
Geneva in 1712, and having lost his parents 
when young, he was persuaded by professor 
Turretin to apply himself to the study of diva- 
tity. Having previously distigguished him- 
self by his application to the exact sciences, 
he followed the professor’s advice, and became 
a munuster of the church un 1737. ‘The ma- 
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strates of Geneva founded for him the pro- 
essorship of experimental perch. After 
having taken possession of his office, he tra- 
velled for improvement 12 Switzerland, Hol- 
land, England, and France, and returning to 
Geneva in 1759, published an inaugural dis- 
course, ‘* On the Unhity of Experimental Pli- 
losophy, and 1ts connexion with Mathematics.” 
Some time after he was nomimated keeper of 
the public hbrary of Geneva. The state of 
Ins health obliged him to resign bis minis 
terial office in 1744, and for a while suspend 
his lectures. In 1750 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics , and two yeare after he 


succeeded to the char of philosophy, on the, 


death of Gabnel Cramer, In 1756 he became 
a member of the lesser council of Geneva, 
and in 1765 was made syndic of the republic. 
He died 1n 1768. Besides some essays and 
Papers on natural philosophy, he was the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Expenences sur | Electricité,’”’ 1748, 
8vo, contaming an account of all the experi- 
ments which he had made or proposed , and 
he was the first who demonstrated the ee of 
electricity in the cure of diseases.— Biog. Univ. 
JAMBLICHUS, an eminent philosopher, a 
native of Chalcis, in Calosyna, who flourished 
in the beginning of the fourth century. He 
was the scholar of Anatolius and of Porphyry, 
and having become pcrfect in the mysteries of 
the Plotimian school, he taught with vast re 
putation, of which however no great account 
will be taken at present, when it 1s added, that 
he professed to perform certaim wonders by 
the aid of invisible beings. His writings dis- 
cover extensive reading, but his style 1s inele- 
gant, and he borrows freely, especially from 
Porphyry. ‘The school of Jambhchus pro- 
duced many eclectic philosophers, who were 
dispersed throughout the Roman empire , but 
the fate of one of the disciples of the school, 
named Sopater, who was put to death for 
something connected with his opinions, obliged 
them to propagate their tenets and practive 
their mystenes with great reserve, until the 
revival of the Alexandnan sect under the em- 
peror Juhan. The philosophical works of 
Jamblichus, now extant, are, ‘“ The Life of 
Pythagoras ,’ ‘* An Lxhortation to the Study 
of Philosophy ,” ‘‘ Three Books on Mathe- 
matical Learming ,”’ ‘‘ A Commentary upon 
Naiacomachus s Institutes of Arithmetic ,’’ and 
‘*A lreanse on the Mystenes of the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, and Assynans.”’ St Jerome 
states that he also wrote a copious cormn- 
mentary on the golden verses of Pythagoras 
He died about 333. ‘Ihis Jamblachys must be 
distinguished from the person of the same 
name, to whom the emperor Julian dedicates 
his epistles, for Julian was scarcely born when 
the successor of Porphyry died. ‘Lhe best 
edinons of Jamblehus are those, De Myst. 
Fegypt. Chald. et Assyr. yec non alu Tractatus 
phiosophia, Aldus, nice, 1497 , De Myst. 
Egypt. nec non Porphyrm Epistola, &c. Gr. 
et Lat., Gale, Oxon. 1678, and De Vita 
Pythag. Gr. et Lat, Kuster, Amsterdam, 1704, 
Se Hist. of Philos. Lardner. Saxu 
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JAMES I, king of Scotland, of the house of 
Stuart, born 1n 1394, was the son of Robert 
III, by Annabella Drummond. In 1405 his 
father sent him to France, in order that he 
might escape the danger to which he was ex- 
posed by the ambition of his uncle, the duke 
of Albany, but being taken by an Vaghsh 
squadron, he and his whole suite were carned 
prisoners to the ‘lower of London. Here he 
received an excellent education from Henry 1V 
of England, and to reheve the tedium of 
captivity, applied himself to those poetical 
and literary pursuits, the existing evidences of 
which do him considerable honour. Robert 
III died the following year, and James was 
proclaimed king, but durmg the remainder of 
the reign of Henry IV, and the whole of that 
of Elenry V, he was ungenerously detained in 
England, with a view to prevent the alliance 
of Scotland with France. Such however was 
the natural policy which connected these two 
countries, it did not prevent the apprehended 
result, although Henry made James accompany 
his expedition imto that kingdom, im order to 
render the act of opposing him, on the part of 
the auxihary Scots, more embarrassing At 
length, under the regency of the duke of Bed- 
ford, he was restored to his kingdom, after a 
detention of eighteen years, at which time he 
was in his thirtieth year, and Inghly accom- 
phshed, both mentally and in the manly exer- 
cises. He married Joanna Beaufort, a lady of 
distinguished beauty, of the blood royal of 
England, who 1s thought to be the fair dame 
alluded to in his pleasing poem of the ‘* King’s 
Quhair ”’ of whom he became enamoured, from 
beholding her in the royal gardens from the 
window of his apartments, while a captive in 
Windsor castle On his return to Scotland, 
finding that the duke of Albany and his son 
had ahenated many of the most valuable pos- 
sessions of the crown, he caused them to be 
convicted and executed as traitors, and their 
estates to be confiscated These and some 
other strong measures in the resumption of 
improvident grants, under the regency of the 
dukes of Albany, were atoned for by the 
enactment of many good ltaws in his parha- 
ments , and as far as a lawless nobilty would 
allow them to be put in practice, they much 
improved the state of souety m Scotland. In 
1436 he renewed the Scottwh alhance with 
krance, by giving Ins daughter Margaret in 
marriage to the dauphin, and sending with 
her a splendid train and a large body of troops. 
A fruitless endeavour of the English to pre- 
vent this marnage, by intercepting the Scottish 
fleet in 1ts passage, so exasperated James that 
he declared war against kngland, and sum- 
moned the whole array of his kingdom to 
assist in the siege of Roxburgh. He was, 
however, on such bad terms with his nobility, 
in consequence of his endeavours to curb their 
ambition, and improve his revenue against their 
interests, that he was obliged to raise the siege 
and disband his army, under the apprehension 
ofa conspiracy. He then retired to the Carthu- 
sian monastery of Perth, which he had himescif 
founded, where he hved in a state of privacy, 
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which. facilitated the success of a plot formed 
aganet Lis fe. The cluef actors in this tra- 
gedy were Robert Graham, and Walter, earl 
of Athol, the king’s uncle, the former of wham 
was actuated by revenge for the resumption of 
some lands ig ak granted to hus family, 
and the latter by the"lopes of succeeding to 
the crown. By the means of bhnbery, the 
AsRASEINS gaied. admission to the king’s apart- 
ment, and as alarm being raised, the queen’s 
Jadiea attempted to secure the chamber-doar. 
One of them, Catherine Douglas, thrust her 
arm through the staple, in which state she re- 
mained until x{ was dreadfully broken by the 
assailants. The snstant the assassins got into 
the apartments, they dragged the king from 
his concealment, and 1n apite of the cries and 
remonstrances of the queen, who m vain threw 
herself between them aud the object of their 
resentment, put him to death by multiphed 
wounds, He perished in the forty-fourth year 
of Ins age, and thirteenth of his reign, on the 
20th February, 1437, leaving one son and five 
daughters, and his murder was pumshed by 
the deaths of the conspirators im exquisite 
tortures. Fhe king, who may be said to have 
fallen a martyr to his attempts to abolish the 
anarchy and disorder which prevailed through- 
out his kingdom, obtams no discreditable place 
among the catalogue of rvyal authors, by his 
ms of the ‘‘ King’s Quhair, ’ already men- 
tioned , ‘* Christ’s Kirk o’ the Green,” &c. 
the latter of which en humourously descrip- 
tive of the manners and pastimes of the age, | 
are stil] highly relished by those who can appre- 
ciate the Scotush dialect. James 1s also said to 
have been a skilful musician, and some attri- 
bute to him the compoaition of several of the 
roost admired of the Seottish melodies, but of 
this Dr Burney 1s much inclined to doubt, | 
An accurate list of the works of James I will be 
found in Park’s edition of Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors,—Jrvine’s Lives of the Scottish 
Poets. Walpole s Royal and Noble Authors. 
JAMES I of England and VI of Scotland, 
was the son of Mary queen of Scotland by her 
cousin, Henry lord Darnley. He was born at 
Edinburgh castle, in June 1566, at the unfor- 
tuvate period when his mother was at variance 
vith her husband, and had begun to fix her 
affections on the earl of Bothwell. Jn the 
stoimy and disgraceful tames which followed, 
the infant prince was committed to the charge 
of the earl of Mar, and in the followmg year, 
Mary being forced to resign the crown, he was 
solemnly crowned at Surling, and from that 
time all public acts ran in his name. His 
childhood was passed in civil wais under the 
regencies of Murray, Mar, and Morton, during 
which time he resided in Sturling castle, under 
the tuition of the celebrated Buchanan. His 
progress in schoo] learning was rapid, but as 
his character opened, an instability and weak- ! 
ness uf temper became manifest, which indi- 
cated what, in the sequel, proved to be the 
case, that he would become an easy prey to. 
flatterers, and his reign be marked by inju- 
dicious favountsm. From the first, too, he 
1 to have imbibed those exalted notions 
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of the royal authority and divine nght which 
proved so great a snare to his postenty. Some 
injudicious measures, in the spint of these 
opimone, early produced a conspiracy of his 
nobles azainst hum, who in 1582 took posses- 
sion of his parson at Ruthven castle. A new 
confederacy, however, effected his lhberation, 
and he arain put himself under the sway of 
ins favourite the earl of Arran. The policy of 
queen Elizabeth, whose apprehenmons from 
the Catholic party m favour of Mary, led her 
to employ every art to keep up a dissatisfied 
party in Scotland, waa signally assisted by the 
violent and unprineipled measures of Arran 
against the connexzions of the recent conspi- 
ratora, many of whom fled to England. When, 
however, 1t became apparent that the hfe of 
his mother was in danger from the sentence of 
an English judicature, James, who had hitherto 
treated her very itreverently, felt himself 
called upon to interfere. He accordingly wrote 
& menacing letter to Elizabeth on the subject, 
appealed to other courts for assistance, and as- 
sembled his nobles, who promised to assist him 
either to prevent or revenge that qneen’s in- 
Justice. When the news of the catastrophe ar- 
rived, he reyected with proper spirit the arnficial 
excuses of Elizabeth, and prepared for hostil- 
ties, but he was finally prevented from engaging 
in actual war by a serious consideration of the 
imadequacy of his resources, and after some 
time a friendly correspondence was renewed. 
Itis to the honour of James, that one of the 
first acts of his minority was toe reconcile the 
feuds of his nobility, who foy that purpose he 
invited to a grand festival at Holyrood house, 
On the threatened invasion of England by 
Philip II, he judiciously resolved to support 
Lhzabeth against the Spaniards, and was 
zealously backed by his people for the pre- 
servation of protestantism, who entered into a 
national covenant foritasupport. 1n 1589 James 
marned Anne, daughter of Frederick, hing of 
Denmark , and as contrary winds prevented 
her coming to Scotland, with an ardour and 
spint not very common with him, he sailed in 
quest of her, and consummated the marnage 
at Upslo On his return home, after passing 
the winter 1n festivities at Copenhagen, he wag 
in some danger from conspiracies againot his life, 
and for scveral succeeding years of tus reign, 
the history of Scotland displays much turbu- 
lence and party contest. In 1000, whule the 
country was in a state of unusual tranquilfity, 
a very extraordinary event took place, the 
causes of which were never disravered. While 
the king was upon a hunting excursion, he was 
invited by the brother of Ruthven, earl of 
Gowue, to nde with a small tram to the earl’s 
house at Perth. Here he was led to a semote 
chamber, on pretence of having a secret ta 
commuuicate to him, when he found a man 
in complete armour, and a dagger was put 
to his heart by Ruthven, with threats of im- 
mediate death. Has attendants being alarmed, 
came to lis aid, Gowne and his brother 
were slain, and the king escaped unhurt, 
In 1603 James succeeded to the crown of 
Fngland, on the death of Ehzabeth, and pro- 
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ceeded amust the acclamations of hy new 


guljects to London. One of jus firet acta 
was to bestow a profusion of honours and 


which, as 10 many other points, he dis- 
played a contrast to the maxims of the late 
reign. A conference held at Hampton court, 


between the diyines of the established church | 
and the Puritane, afforded James an opportt- 


uity of exhubjting his shall m theological con- 
troversy, and the ill will he bore to popular 
schemes of church government. The meeting 
of parhament also enabled him to assert those 
pmhuples of absolute power in the crown 
which he could never practically maintain, 
but the theoretical claim of which provided 
the increasing spirit of freedom in the house 
of Commons with constant matter of alarm 
and contention. Although James had behaved 
with great Jemty to the Catholics in Scotland, 
those in Fngland were so disappointed in their 
expectations of favour, that the famous Gun- 
powder Plot was concerted m 1605, the object 
of which was to blow up the king and parlia- 
ment. Omitting the details of this extraor- 
dinary transaction, as an affair of well-known 
history, 1t may be observed, that im 1611 
James displayed his zeal for orthodoay by 
haughtily remonstrating with the Dutch states, 
for permitting the Arminian Vorstius to hold 
a profeasorship in one of their universities, 
and obtained the unimportant point of his re- 
moval. Hiascares for reducing and improving 
Treland do him more honour. In 1612 he 
lost lus eldest son, Henry, a prince of great 
promise, then of the age of mmeteen, and in 
the following year the eventful marriage took 
place of bis daughter Ehzabeth with the 
clecto: palatine. About this time, the obyect 
of the weak passion of James for hindsome 
favountes was Robert Carr, a youth from 
Scotland, who in a short time was raised from 
a court page to be earl of Somerset, and was 
loaded with honours and riches. J he scan- 
dalous murder of sir 1 homas Overbury, by the 
machinatious of this mimion and his infamous 
countess, put an end to the king’s partiality, 
although fhe disgracefully pardoned the prin- 
cipals 1 the murder, while he allowed their 
agents to be executed. ‘he fate of Somerset 
rte the way for the sumilar mse of George 
uliers, duke of Buckingham, who went be 
yond him, both in favour and the rewards 
attached toit. No circumstance in the reign of 
James was more unpopular than his treatment 
of the celebrated sir Walter Raleyh. Soon 
after the king’s accession, that statesman, who 
had been opposed to the Scottish succession, 
engaged in a plot to set aside James in favou: 
of the lady Arabella Stuart, for which he was 
tned and capitally convicted, but being re- 
meved, was kept thirteen years in prison. 
ni615 he obtamed Ing release by dint o: 
money, and was allowed to set out upon an 
expedition to the South seas, upon a gold mine 
discovery, with the sentence of death hanging 
over Ins head. Being unsuccessful in his 
objects, moved, as 1t 18 supposed, by his desire 
of an alliance between prince Charles and the 


“beandal of the whole 
titles on the inhabitants of both countries, in 
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infanta of Spam, James hatened to the sug- 
tions of the latter power, and to the great 
nation, gir Walter was 
executed upon his former sentence. The 
match with the yfanta nothwithstanding failed, 
and Charles marned Hennetta Mana, daugh- 
ter of Ilenry 1V of Fréince, with the diaprace - 
“ul stipulation, that the children should be 
swrought up by their mother until thirteen 
years of age, to which arrangement the future 
religious opinions of Charles 11 and James If 
may possibly be very fairly attuubuted. Ihe 

‘lose of the hfe of James was mgualized b 
nolent contests with hia parliament, wicks 
srepared dreadful consequences for his suc- 
essor. He was also much disquieted by the 
misfortune of ius son in-law, the elector pala- 
ane, who having been induced to accept the 
crown of Bohemia, and to head the protestant 
nterest in Germany, was stripped ef all his 
dominions by the emperor. Urged by national 
feehngs for the protestant cause, he was at 
length, in 1624, induced to declare war against 
Spain and the emperor, and troops were sent 
over to Holland to act in gonjunction with 
prince Maurice. The defeat of this enterpnse, 
through sickness and mismanagement, it 18 
thought produced the king so much uneasiness 
as to cause the intermittent fever, by which 
he was soon after attacked, and of which he 
died in March 1625, in the fifty-mmth year of 
his age. James was not destitute of abilities, 
ind possibly entertaaned very good intentions, 
but the former were not those of a ruler, and 
he latter were defeated by phability and 
unmanly attachments. Ihs reign, although 
not unprosperous to his subjects, was imglo- 
rious in character and logs of relative influence, 
and he was neither beloved at home nor es- 
teemed abioad. He received during his hfe 
tame a great deal of adulation, on the score of 
his literary abilities, but he merits far more 
as an encourager of learning, than for any fruits 
of it displayed by himself, all of which were 
debased by pedantry and prejudice. His 

Basihcon Doron,’’ ‘* Lhe true Law of Free 
Monarchies,”’ and his answer to cardinal Du 
Perron, are however deemed honourable to his 
talents by Hume , but, unfortunately, he 18 far 
more remembered for his ‘‘ Demonology,’ and 
his “ Counterblast to Lobacco ,” the first up- 
holding witchcraft, and the latter being a 
puerle tirade against the use of the plant 
which he decries. Upon the whole, the good 
qualities of James were unstatesmanhke, and 
his bad ones unmanly and puenle.—Hume. 
Hist. of Fng. Walpole. 

JAMES II, king of England, and VH of 
Scotland, second son of Charles I and of Hen- 
netta of France, was born in October 1633, 
and immediately declared duke of York. After 
the capture of Oxford by the parhamentary 
army, he escaped in 1648, at the age of fif- 
teen, and was conducted to his sister, the 
princess of Orange. He soon after jomed bis 
mother at Pans, and when he had reached his 
twentieth year, served in the French army 
under Furenne, and subsequently entered the 
Spanish army m Flanders, under Don John of 





rience, sithongh with the display of no very 
great of shining qualities. At Te? Restoration, 
he took the command of the feet, as lord high 
admiral, He had ously ma Anne, 
daughter of chancellor Hyde, afterwards lord 
Clarendon (see article Hypr) and ungene 

rously attemped to free himself from the union | 
bot the marriage being satisfactorily esta- 
bhished he Said ibe succeed. In 1664, he 
took a leading part im promoting a Dutch war, 
for the alleged interests of trade, and on the 
Srd of June, 166%, with a powerful fleet under 
his command, engaged that of the Dutch under 
Opdam, who with his ae was blown up in 
the action, and nineteen of hia squadron vere 
sunk or taken, with the loss of only one on the 
part of the Enghsh. The duke was in the 
thickest of the fight, and three men of quality 
were killed at his side , yet his courage was 
subjected to some amputation, because }ns ship, 
while in pursuit of the enemy, slackened sail 
aun the night, by some asserted unauthorised 
orders on the part of Brounker, his gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber. In 1671 the dutc hess 
of York died, leaving her husband two daugh- 
ters, who became pra queens of Eng- 
land. Before her death, she declared herself a 
convert to the Roman Catholic faith, which 
had been secretly that of the duke for many 
years, and was now openly avowed by him. 
lhus declaration produced a great impression 
on the people, and laid the foundation of the 
convictions which finally drove him from the 
throne. In the Dutch war of 1672, he was 
again placed at the head of the fleet, and as 
he lay in Solebay, 1n conjunction with a French 
squadron. under D’Estrees, he was attacked by 
De Ruyter, and a furions engagement ensued, 
an which the earl of Sandwich, second im com- 
mand, and his ship were blown up, and that 
of the duke so shattered, that he was obliged 
to shift his flag to another. On thus occasion 
the Dutch fleet at length retired, but the 
knghsh ships were too disabled to pursue, 
and the” ub;ect of the French had been rather 
to keep aloof, and act as httle as possible. A 
test act heing soon after passed to prevent Ro 

man Catholics from holding pubhc employ- 
ments the duke was oblized to resign his 
command , a result which nec essanly induced 
him to jon heartily in the plot of the king and 
certain of his counsellors, to restore the Ro- 
man Cathohc rehgion. In 1671 he took for a 
second wife Mary Beatrive, of Este, daughter 
of the duke of Modena, and m 1677 his eldest 
daughter Mary was, to the great satisfaction 
of the nation, united to Wilham, prince of 
Orange. During the violent proceedings on 
account of the supposed popish plot in 1679, 
by the advice of the king, he retued to Brus- 
sels, aud a bill passed the Commons for his 
exclumou from the throne, which was, however, 
rejected by the Lords. When the royal party 
again prevaled, the duke m 1681 was sent 
into Scotland, where he acted with great 
mgour, aot to say cruelty, to the remnant of 
the corenanters. It 1s even said that he some- 


atation and expe- 
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times personally assisted at the torture of cri- 
munals, and altogether exhibited himself as a 
man of a severe and unrelenting temper. 
During the whole of the remaining reign of 
Charles If, mdeed, during which he pos essed 
great influence in the government, he was for- 
ward in promoting all the severe measures 
that disgraced it. At length, the king himself 
was obliged to check his mgorous seu rity, 
and to exclaim to him, in opposition to some 
violent councils, ‘‘ Brother, 1 aa too old to 
go agam on my travela—you may 1f you 
please.”” On the death of Charles II, m Fe- 
bruary 1685, the duke succeeded without op- 
position, under the ttle of James II, and 
from the time of his ascending the throne, 
notwithstanding bis professions to the con- 
trary on his accession, seems to have acted in 
a steady determination to render Inmself 
absolute, and to restore the Roman Catholic 
rehizion, and such was the temper of the 
times, and the diffusion of the doctrine of 
passive Obedience and blind loyalty, af he 
had confined himself to the former obyect 
only he mht have virtually ieceedes 

A shght sketch of this misgmded reign 
will serve to display its character. Having 
recently disgusted the great majonty of his 
subjects, by attending to mass with all the 
ensigns of his digmity, he pro eeded to levy 
the customs and excise without the authority 
of parhament. He even sent an agent to 
Rome, to pave the way for‘a solemn re-admis- 
sion of Lngland into the bosom of that church, 
and received advice, on the score of modéra- 
tion, from the pope Iimself. ‘This prepos- 
terous conduct naturally enough encouraged 
the otherwise crude and ill concerted rebelhon 
of the duke of Monmouth, the fate and sup- 
pression of which form the subject matter for 
history. Ihe cold, cruel, and unrelentmg 
temper of James was again signally exhbited 
in the executions on this account. Monmouth 
paid not unjustly for his rebellion with his hfe, 
but the legal proceedings under Jeffreys were 
brutal and merciless in the extreme , and it 
is estimated that no fewer than two hundred 
and fifty one persons suffered in the west of 
ugland, by the cruel proceedings of that m- 
famous judge, which it was the custom of 
the king to gibe upon, under the name of 
‘‘ Jeffreye’s Campaign.’” The temporary awe, 
produced by this severity, even in parliament, 
was 80 great, that James was encouraged to 
nearly throw off all disguise, both in regard 
‘o raligion and government. By virtue of 
18 assumed dispensing power, he rendered 
tests of no avail, and filled his army and 
council with Roman Cathohcs. He put Ire- 
land entirely into their hands, and | cee 
Scotland by a few noblemen who had become 
converts to the same faith. By a declaration 
in favour of hberty of conscience, he also 
-sough to gain the favour of the dissenters, whe 
were however two conscious of his ultamate 
object to be deludea by this apparent hberahty. 
He gradually proceeded to a direct attack on 
the established church, by the farmation of an 
2cclesiastical commission, which cited before 
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it all clergymen who had done any thing to 
displease the court. The nghts of the un- 
versity were also invaded, (seearticle, Hovas#), 
and a mandate was issued to Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, commanding the election of a 
person as president, who either was a Roman 
Catholic, or avowed his willingness to become 
so. A still bolder measure followed, in the 
publication of a declaration of indulgence in 
matters of religion, which was ordered to be 
read by the clergy in all the churches of the 
kingdom. Seven bishops met, and drew up a 
loyal and humble petiuon agaimst this ordi- 
nance, which step being considered as an act 
of disloyalty, they were sent to the Tower. 
‘Lhe result of their tnal and acquittal forms an 
interesting portion wf Lnglish history, but al- 


though James had ocular demonstration of 


the ecstacy of joy their deliverance created in 
the army itself, he was not deterred from his 
rash projects, and the birth of a son (after- 
wards called the pretender) about this time, 
ancreased lus confidence. Meantime, the 1n- 
novations, in regard both to the religion and 
government, gradually re united opposing 1n- 
terests, and a large body of nobility and gentry 
concurred in an application to the prince of 
Orange, who had been secretly preparing a 
fleet and an army for the invasion of the 
country. James, who was lony kept in ignor- 
ance of these transactions, when informed of 
them by his minister at the Hague, was struck 
with termor equal to his former infatuation , 
and*immeditely repealing all his obnoxious 
acts, he practised every method to gain popu- 
larity All confidence was however destroyed 
between the hing and the people , and had it 
been otherwise, a pause in his concessions when 
he heard that the prince of Orange was idinven 
back by contrary winds, would have put an 
end toit. Walham arrived with his fleet in 
lorbay, November 4, 1683, and landed his 
forces, but the remembrance of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, for some time, prevented the people 
in the west from joing Inm, until at fength 
several men of rank went over, and the royal 
army began to desert by entire regiments, 
Even the king’s favourite, Churchill, joined 
the prince, and the unfortunate James, who 
had proceeded as far as Salisbury, found it 
advisable toreturn. From this time be every 
day saw himself abandoned by those whom he 
hed most trusted, and when informed that his 
daughter Anne, married to prince George of 
Denmark, had put herself mto the hands of 
the insurgents, the unhappy father m agony 
of heart exclaimed, “‘ God help me, my own 
children have forsaken me!” Incapable of 
any vigorous resolution, and finding his over- 
tures of accommodation disregarded,he resolved 
to quit the country, and first sending off the 
queen and infant prince to France, under the 
care of the French ambassador, he himself 
embarked on board of a ship in the mouth of 
the Thames. Hs vessel putting 1n at Fever- 
suam, he was recognised by the people, who 
detained and imsultcd him. He was however 
ine tea by the gentry, who escorted Lim to 

don, where, strrnge to say, he was re- 

B.oc. Dicr.—Vor. II. 
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ceived with acclamatiogs, ami honourably 
lodged at Wlutehall. Fearful that he might be 
invited to re-assunie the reins of government, the 
prince and his party, byneglect and harsh de- 
portmentgendeavoured to make him renew his 
purpose to leave the kingdom. Ihe plan suc- 
ceeded , he asked leave to retire to Rochester, 
where he privately embarked on board a fngate, 
which conveyed him to Ambleteuse, in Picardy. 
He thence repaired to St Germans, where he 
was received with great kindness and hospi- 
tality by Louis XIV. Inthe meantime, the 
throne of Great Britain was declared abdicated, 
and was fillod, with the national and parlia- 
mentary consent, by lus eldest daughter Mary 
and her husband William conjomtly. Anne, 
who had equally with her sister been educated 
a strict protestant, being declared neat in suc- 
cession, to the exclusion of the infant prince. 
Assisted by Louis XIV, James was enabled 
in March 1689, to make an attempt for the 
recovery of Ireland, where the Roman Catho- 
ics, possessing the clnef power, received iim 
with open arms. Failing in the memorable 
siege of Londonderry, he returned to Dublin, 
where he held a parliament, and his tem- 
porary authority at this time but too clearly 
proved that his principles of government had 
experienced no change At length Willham 
landed 1n Ireland and the decisive battle of the 
Boyne was fought in June 1690 In this action, 
so important to his interests, James kept at a 
distance from dango, and showed s0 little 
spirit, that 1t has been thought his former dis- 
plays of valour were either forced and unna- 
tural, or that his misfoitunes had deprived him 
of all his pristine energy. He soon after re- 
turned to France, and buried Ins disgrace on 
the retreat of St Germains. All succeeding 
projects for his restoration proving equally 
abortive, he spent the last years of his inglo- 
nous life, distinguished only by the practices 
of an ascetic and punctilious devotion. IIe 1s 
even said to have entered into the society of 
Jesus, from which order he had unhappily 
chosen his most confidential advisers, to the 
Jestruction of his own welfare, and not to the 
benefit of theirs. He died at St Germains on 
September 16, 1701, at the age of sixty-eight. 
Ihe character of James 1s sufficiently illus- 
trated by the preceding abstract, which shows 
his preyudi es to have been violent, his under- 
standing narrow, and his temper ungenerous, 
and passively, at least, cruel. At one penod 
of his hfe he obtained the character of aman 
of business, but it seems ap 1f he merited 1t 
more by regulamty and attention, than activity 
or discrimination. Although cold and grave 
in manner, he by no means escaped the licen- 
tious contagion of his brother’s court, and had 
several avowed mistresses. On the favourable 
side, he may be said to have been a sort of 
martyr to principles, such asthey were, and to 
have made himself a sacrifice to what false zeal 
and defective intellect led him to regard as the 
cause of duty.—Hume’s Iist. of Eng. 
JAMES (Rosenr) an ingenious physici9a 
and medical writer, but best known as the ir- 
ventor of a specific for the cure of fever. He 
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was born at Kinverston, in Staffordshne, in 
1703, and was well descended, lus father be- 
ing a major in the army, and lus mother the 
sister of sir Robert Clarke He received huis 
education at St John’s college, Oxford, and 
took the degree of BM. after which he prac- 
tased medicine successively at Sheffield, Lich- 
field, and Birmingham. Fie subsequently re- 
movell to London, and became a hcentiate of 
the college of Physicians. His practice at 
first was probably not very considerable, and 
he relied chiefly on hiss pen for bis support. 
Ile engaged in the compilation of a ‘‘ Meda- 
cinal Dictionary,’’ which appeared in 1743, 
in three volumes, foho. In this work, which 
1s very respectably executed, James 1s said 
to have been assisted by lis frend Dr John- 
*son, who has warmly eulogized his professional 
skill,im his Lives of the Poets. A transla- 
tion from the Latn of Ramazzim’s Treatise 
on the Diseases of Mechanics, with additions, 
appeared 10 1746. He published in 1701, “A 
Dissertation upon Fevers,” the purpose of 
which was to recommend a peculiar medicine, 
since known by the name of ‘‘ James s Pow- 
der.’, For this preparation he procured a pa- 
tent, and sold it as a secret remedy, by which 
he cxposed himself to the hostility of his pro- 
fessional brethren, who looked upon his con- 
duct as inconsistent with the dignity of the 
medical character. Anxious to secure from 
pirticipation the profits of his nostrum, he 1s 
said to have mserted an the specification of Ins 
patent, an mcorrect or imperfect formula for 
its composition. But James’s Powder 15 now 
known to be antimoniated phosphate of lime , 
and a preparation very similar to it, if not ex- 
actly the same, has long had a place in the 
London Pharmacopamia. In 1755, when the 
king was at Cambndge, James was admitted 
by a mandamus to the degree of MD. Not- 
withstanding the irregularity of his practice, 
he appears to have been very successful , and 
the general respectability of his character as 
a man of suence and literary acqmrements, 
enabled him, in a great degree, to triumph over 
the prejudices excited by a mode of conduct 
which placed him so near the level of those 
pests of sovuety, the majority of advertising 
empirics und venders of patent medicines. In 
1760 he pubhshed a work entitled, ‘‘ The 
Practice of Physic,’ 2 vols. 8vo, and subse- 
quently a treatise on canine madness, and a 
dispensatory. One of Ins last hterary labours 
was, ‘* A Vindication of the Fever Powder,”’ 
which was not published tll after his death. 
That event took place March 23, 1776.—Hut- 
chinson’s Biog. Med. Edit. 

JAMES (THomas) a learned divine of the 
establishment, was born in 1571, at Newport, 
in the Isle of Wight. He was educated at 
Winchester school, whence he was removed to 
New college, Oxford, where he obtained a 
fellowship. He took his degree of MA. mn 
1598, and the following year published ‘‘ Phi- 
lobrblion Richards Dunelmenais,” for which 
he wae made keeper of the Bodleian library. 
He 


din the same spint to publish 
‘* Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrigienais,”’ 1600, 4to, 
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contawung a catalogue of the MSS. im earn 
college hbrary at Oxford and Cambndge, as 
also in the public library at the latter univer- 
sity. In 1614 he graduated as DD, and was 
promoted to the subdeanery of Wells. He 
next undertook to collate the MSS of the fa- 
thers and ecclesiastical writers, with a view to 
the detection of interpolations and forgeries, 
but notwithstanding his zeal and exertions, he 
could not obtain adequate patronage. He how- 
ever proceeded a certain length without it, 
but was prevented from completing his design 
by death, in 1622, 1n his fifty-first year. His 
principal publications are, ‘‘ Catalogus Libro- 
rum in Dab]. Bodleiana,’’ tto, ‘* Concordan- 
tia SS Patrum,” 4to, ‘* Apology for John 
Wickhiffe ,” ‘‘ A Treatise of the Corruption 
of the Scripture, Councils, and Fathers, ’ 
‘© The Jesuts’ Downfall ,” ‘‘ Index Librorum 
prohibitorum a Pontificus,” &c.— Wood. 

JAMES (Ricnarp) nephew of the pre- 
ceding divine, was born at Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight, 1n 1592. He was admitted of 
Corpus Christ: college, Cambridge, 1n 1608, 
and took the degree of MA in 1615. Having 
taken orders, he travelled into Wales and Scot- 
land, whence he proceeded to Shetland, Nor- 
way, and Russia, on which latter country he 
made many written remarks, which were found 
among his MSS after his death. Returning 
home, he resumed his hterary studies with in- 
creased ardour, and was engaged to assist the 
celebrated Selden in composing his ‘ Mar- 
mora Arundehana,” published in 1628. He 
was also very serviceable in the arrangement 
of the hbrary of sir Robert Cotton. Declaring 
boldly with that gentleman lus opinions agazust 
the illegal extension of the royal prerogative, 
he was impnsoned 1n 1629, by order of the 
house of Lords. He died at the house of sir 
Jhomas Cotton, 1n 1638, in his forty sisth 
year. Iiis character asa scholar stood very 
high, and if he had been enabled, by clencal 
preferment, to devote himself uninteruptedly 
to study, great results might have been ex- 
pected. His published pieces consisted only 
of two Latin sermons, and five Lnglish oses. 
A poem onthe death of sir Robert Cotton, 
and a translation of the Octavius of Minutius 
Kkehx. He, however, left behind forty-five 
MSS of his own composition, containing obser- 
vations on Russia, and many pieces on anti- 
quities —IJbd. 

JAMES (Inomas) an Enghsh navigator, 
in the seventeenth century, noted for his ex- 
peditions towards the North Pole. He was 
employed by a society of merchants at Bristol, 
im 1631, together with Luke Fox, to search for 
a north west passage. Sir Thomas Roe pre- 
sented him to Charles I, who encouraged his 
enterprise. He left Bristol on the 3d of May, 
and proceeded to Hudson’s Bay. After win- 
tering on an asland, in the latitude of about 
5¢ degrees, James proceeded northward, and 
on the 26th of August, 1632, sailed as far as 
65 degrees and a half north, where the sea to 
the north-west was covered with ice. Unable 
to proceed he returned to England, where he 
arrived the 22d of October. He pubhshed m 
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1633, ‘‘The strange and dangerous Voyage 
of Captam Thomas James, for the Discover 
of a North-west Passage to the South Sea,” 
4to. Captain James made some discoveries 
on the coast of Hudson’s Bay ; to the country 
on the western side of bares he gave the ap- 
pellation of New Wales. His journal 1s cur- 
ous, and contains an interesting account of the 
sufferings of himself and his compamions during 
therr hybernation on the isle of Charlton.— 
Bug. Univ. Southey’s Omniana. 

JAMES DE VORAGINF, a Jearned Ita- 
han prelate of the thirteenth century, who 
took his surname from Voraggio, the place of 
his birth, in the territory of Genoa. He en- 
tered into the Dominican order, of which he 
rose to be general, and was also nominated 
archbishop of Genoa, by pope Nicholas IV. 
He was author of a voluminous collection of 
the lives of the saints, which, notwithstanding 
the monstrous absurdities with which at 
abounded, found especial favour at the time. 
After the first I] atin edition of it, printed in 
1470, 1t was translated into Enghsh, and from 
that time to the sixteenth century, underwent 
more impressions than any other work. LHe 
also published numerous sermons, and a curi~- 
ous work, called ‘‘ Manale Aureum, ’ con- 
taining one hundred and sixty discourses in 
praise of the Virgin Mary. He was hkhewse 
the author of a ‘“Chronicon Januensis C1v2- 
tatis,”” published by Murator1, and he 15 said 
to have been the first person who published 
an Italian version of the bible.—Caie’s Host. 
Lit. Dupin. Morerr. Landi’s Hist. Lat.d’ Ital. 

JAMES DE VIIRI, a celebrated cardinal 
in the thirteenth century, so called fiom the 
place of his birth, a village near Paris. He 
was canon of Oigmies, then pastor of Argen- 
teunl, and attending the crusades, was made 
bishop of Acre or Ptolemais. He was created a 
cardinal in 1230, by Gregory IX, who also 
made him bishop of Frescati. He was after- 
wards legate in France, Brabant, and Pales 
tme, in all which missions he discovered much 
veal and prudence. He died at Rome in 
1244. He left many works, the most cunous 
of which are, an ‘“‘ An Eastern and Western 
History,”’ a portion of which is printed in 
Bongars's collection, entitled ‘‘ Gesta Dei per 
Francos,’’ and in P. Martenne’s ‘I hesaurus 
Anecdotum. He was also author of ‘‘ Lpis- 
tola ad familares suos in Lotharingia de Capta 
Damiata ,”’ likewise in Bongars’s collection , 
an epistle to pope Honorius 111, and sermons 
on the gospels and epistles for the whole year. 
—LIind. 

JAMESON (Georce) a native of Aber- 
deen in Scotland, born 1586. He devoted 
himself to the art of painting, and quitted 
Scotland for the purpose of studying under 
Rubens, then in the zenith of his reputation. 
A portrait which he executed of Charles I, 
obtamed for him from that unfortunate mo- 
narch, the present of a valuable diamond ; 
court etiquette having been so far dispensed 
with in his favour, that he was, on account of 
a defect of vision, allowed to wear his hat 
while the king sat tobim. There are also 
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several historical pieces, as well as some ex- 
cellent landscapes, from his penal. His 
death took place m 1644 —Tl a/pule’s Anec. 
Pinkerton’s Scot. Gal. 

JAMI (Asp Ai rnauman) a celebrated Ori- 
jental poet, regarded as the Petiaich of Per- 
| Bla. Ife was born in 1414, in the province of 
Khorasan. His reputation procured him an 
invitation to the court of the sultan Abusaid, 
whose patronage he enjoyed, as well as that 
of his successor, till his death, which hap- 
pened m 1492. Jami* was one of the most 
tertile among the Persian bards, his works 
amounting .u number to nearly Hee The 
most interesting of these were united by the 
author in a collection, which he enttled 
‘“*‘ Heft Aurenk,’’ 1. e. ‘The Seven Stars of 
the Bear.” They compmse the tales of 
“‘Yuseph and Zuleika,”’ founded on the sto 
of the Hebrew patriarch Joseph , and ‘‘ Me}- 
noun and Leila,’’ of which there 1s a French 
translation, by M. de Chezy. Some of the 
compositions of Jam: have also been translated 
and pubhshed by M. Langlés, 1n his ‘“ Contes, 
Sentences et Fables tirfes d’auteurs Arabes et 
Persans,”” 1788.—Brog. Univ. Dict. Hist. 

JAMIN DE BERMUY (JF.in Baptiste 
Avcuste Marre) a French officer, who was 
anative of the department of L’lile et Vil- 
laine, and was born in 1773. tle became a 
sub-heutenant of cavalry 1n 1790, and after 
passing through subordinate stations, was in 
1795 aide de camp of Nansouty, and in 1802 
he commanded the eighth squadron of curas- 
siers. He was aide-de-camp to marshal Mas- 
sena, and served with him in 1806, 1n his 
Neapohtan campagn. Bemg made coloné 
of the royal guards of hght cavalry, he went 
to Spain at the head of that co1ps in 1808, 
and distinguished himself particularly at the 
battle of Ocana, November 9th, 1809. No 
minated general of brigade in the following 
year, he returned to France in 1813, after 
having given proofs of his bravery at the bat- 
tle of Vittona. He served with great credit 
on subsequent occasions , and in the cam- 
paign of 1814 he had the command of a bri- 
Jade of hght cavalry. He wa» killed at the 
battle of Waterloo. General Jamin de Ber- 
muy was esteemed one of the best cavalry offi- 
cers of his time, and had he hved he would 
probably have reached the highest rank in his 
profession. He was an officer of the legion 
of honour, a kmght of St Louis, a baron of the 
empire, and marquis of Bermuy, a title con- 
ferred on him for his services in Spain.— Bog. 
N. des Contemp. 

JAMYN (Amaprs) an early French poet, 
contemporary with Ronsard, whose fizendship 
he enjoyed, and to whom he has been by some 
preferred, on account of the comparative 
smoothness of his rythm, and the less inflated 
style of his verse. After having travelled 
over great part of Asia Minor and the coun- 
tnes of ancient Greece, he returned to France, 
and being fortunate enough to attract the notice 
of Charles 1X, by hws productions, that mo- 
narch appomted him his private reader and 
secretary. Ile ee seven prose essays 
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and two volumes of poems. He also com- 
pleted the translation of the Iliad, begun by 
Salel, to which he added the three first books 
of the Odyssey, and was also the author of a 
treatise, entitled ‘‘ Discours de Philosophie a 
Passicharis et & Pdanthe.’? He died in 1585. 
—Nour. Dict. Hist. 

JANEWAY (James) a nonconformist cler- 
gyman of the seventeenth century, a native of 

ertfordshire, burn about the year 1636. He 
obtained a studentship at Chnst church, Oxford, 
but lost his situation, together with all hopes 
of future preferment, m 1662, for his refusal to 
comply with the provisions of the test act. 
After his deprivation he came to London, and 
was for several years pastor to a dissenting 
congregation at Rotherlnthe. Among his 
works are, ‘‘ Heaven on Earth ,”’ ‘* Lhe Saint’s 
encouragement to Dihgene,’’ &c. both im 
8vo, and several other devotional tracts, be- 
mdes the hfe of his brother, John Janeway, a 
treatise, entitled ‘A Token for Children,” 
which has gone through several editions , and 
‘*A Legacy to my Fnends,” pmnted after 
his decease, which took place in 1674.—Ca- 
lamy. Granger. ~ 

JANI (Curist1an Davipb) rector of the 
college of Fisleben, a classical scholar and 
cntic of eminence in the last century. He 
pubhshed a valuable edition of the odes of 
Horace, and another of the history of Pater- 
culus , and he was also the author of a cnt 
cal treatise, entitled ‘* Artis Poetice Latine, ’ 
hbniiv, Hale, 1774, 8vo. Has death took place 
in 1790.—Zopf’s Un. Hist Polit Eecles & Lit 

JANICON (Frawnets MicHar.) an able 
journahst, was born at Pans in 16074. He 
was an acute thinker as well as an ingenious 
wniter, and although bred orginally to the 
profession of arms, eventually turned his at- 
tention with cousiderable success to the culti- 
vation of letters, especially in the political de- 
partment of literature, His religious opinions 
making it convenient for him to quit his native 
country, he took up his abode in the Nether- 
lands, and was for many years an active contn- 
butor to the gazettes of Amsterdam, Utrecht, 
and Rotterdam, his productions in which jour 
nals were equally admired for the soundness 
of their argument and the elegance of their 
style. His other works are, ‘The Present 
State of the Republic of the United States,’’ 
2 vols. 12mo, 1729, and translations of Gavin’s 
satire against Monachism, 4 vols, i2mo, and 
of Steele’s Ladies’ Library. He died of an apo- 
plexy in 1730.—Nouv. Dict Hist. 

JANOZKI or JANISCH (Joun Danirr) 
a Polish clergyman and man of letters, who was 
keeper of the Zaluski hbrary at Warsaw. He 
was born at Wieborg, 1n 1720, and died 1n 1786. 
His woiks relate to the history of literature in 
Poland, and afford much valuable information. 
The most important are, “ Letters on Criti- 
cism,’’ 2 vols. 8vo, ‘* Account of rare Books 
in the Zalusk: Library,” in five parts, Bres- 
lau, 1747-1753, 8vo, ** A Dictionary of Liv- 
ing Authors of Poland,” in two parts, 8vo 
‘¢ Polonia Iterata nostri [empors,” &c.— 
diktn’s G. Bioz. Bug. Univ. 
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JANSENIUS (Cornetrvs) a learned 
Flemish prelate, was born at Hulst, 10 the 
ear 1510. He was educated at Ghent and 
ouvain, where he became a proficient in the 
Hebrew, as well as Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, und devoted himself to the study of 
the scriptures. He was appo.nted professor 
of divinity at Louvaiu, and m 1568 was nomi- 
nated first bishop of Ghent. He composed 
«(A Paraphrase on the Psalms,” with copa 
ous notes, Louvain, 1569, ‘* Notes on the 
Book of Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, the Canta 
cles, and the Book of Wisdom,” printed in 
1586 , ‘‘ Commentaries upon some Passages in 
the Old Testament,” &c. His chef work, 
however, was the ‘‘ Concordia Evangelica,”’ 
pubhshed in 1549, and frequently reprinted, 
which was regarded by Dupin, as superior to 
every harmony of the gospels which had pre- 
viously appeared.— Morertr. Dugn. 

TANSENIUS or JANSEN (Corwnerivs) 
bishop of \ pres, so distinguished as giving a 
name to the sect of Jansenists, was born of 
cathohc parents, at a village, called Akay, 
near Leerdam in Holland, in 198. Ile stu 
died at Louvain, whence he removed to Panis, 
where, by the recommendation of John du 
Verger de Hauranne, afterwards celebrated as 
the abbot of St Cyran, he became tutor in a 
respectable family. He subsequently re- 
paired, with his fnend Du Verger, to Bayonne, 
where they spent five or sx years 1n an in- 
tense study of the writings of St Augustin, 
until the bishop of Bayonne was induced, by 
their reputation and acquirements, to make 
Du Verger a canon im the cathedral, and 
place Jansemus at the head of a college in 
that city. On the promotion of the same 
bishop to the archuepiscopal see of Iours, Du 
Verger proceeding with him to Pans, Janse- 
nius also gave up his post, and returned to 
Louvain, after an absence of twelve years, and 
was appointed principal of the colfege of St 
Pulchena. In 1617 he was constituted pro- 
fessor of divinity, and was selected by the 
university to take two voyages into Spain, in 
order to defend its privileges against the en- 
croachments of the jesuits. In 1630 he en- 
gaged in a protestant controversy with Voe- 
tius, and in 1034, in another, whi might be 
similarly denominated, with a wavering ca- 
tholic, named Simonis, whom he treated with 
a harsh and persecuting spirt About the 
same time, 1n consequence of the alliance be- 
tween Lows XIII and the united provinces, 
he composed a work, entitled, ‘* Alexandn 
Patnen Armacani, Theologi Mars Gallicus, 
seu de Justitia Armorum et Foederum regia 
Galhe,’’? which contains the most virulent ex- 
clamation against the countenance afforded by 
France to the protestants, and asperses the 
Dutch as rebels and traitors to their native 
sovereign. For thisservice, the king of Span 
advanced him to the see of Ypres, wlule, on 
the other hand, it 1s said to have been the 
cause of the deep resentment entertained by 

cardinal Richelieu against Jansenius and his 
followers. He had scarcely taken possesmon of 
| his new see, and commenced jus meditated re- 
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forms, when he wasarrested by death in 1638, 
in the fifty-third year of hisage He left se- 
veral works which: it 18 unnecesssry to enume- 
rate, with the exception of the celebrated pro- 
duction in which he bestowed the labours of 
twenty years, and which was not published 
until after his death in 1640, entitled, ‘‘ Au- 

ustinus, seu Doctrina sancti Auyustin de 

umane Naturwy, sanctitate, 4Augntudine, Me- 
decina, adversus Pelagianos et Massilienses,”’ 
folio. ‘This work, which produced the great 
modein, and probably lasting schism, in the 
church of Rome, unfolds the doctrine of St 
Augustine on the constitution and powers of 
the human nature, 1n its origmal, fallen, and 
renewed state, on sanctifying grace through 
Christ , and on the eternal predestination of 
men and angels. It immediately excited the 
anger of the jesuits as a tacit, but formidable 
refutation of their opimons concerning human 
hberty and divine grace , and by their strenu- 
ous endeavours it was condemned in 1641, by 
Urban VIII, in a solemn bull, as infected by 
several errors which had long been bamshed 
from the church. Jt 1s the province of his 
tory to relate the mmcessant struggles between 
the partizans of the opinions of Jansenius, and 
the jesuits in France and elsewhere, until the 
Sou deniiation! by Innocent, of the famous five 
propositions supposed to be contained n the 
great work of Jansenius. 1. That there are 
divine precepts which good men are unable 
Lo obey for want of God’s grace, although de- 
sirous todoso0 2. Ihat no person can resist 
the influence of divine grace when bestowed. 
3. That for human actions to be meritorious 
1t 1s not requisite that they should be exempt 
from necessity, but only from constraint. 
4 That the sem: pelagians err 1n maintaining 
that the human will 18 at liberty either to re- 
sist or receive the aid of preventive grace. 
>. That whoever maintains that Chnst died 
for the sins of all mankind, 1s a semi-pelagian. 
After this condemnation, bull after bull was re- 
quired to settle a dispute, in which the most 
eminent clergy were divided. The persecu- 
tions m France ofthe Jansenists,by Loms XIV, 
the destruction of the celebrated Port Royal, 
with the dispersion of its able members,and the 
subsequent fate of the maintaiuers of these opi- 
nions will be found in the ecclesiastical writ- 
ings of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It will be obvious that the Arminian 
and Calvinistic parties in the church of Eng- 
land divide upon nearly the same points as 
the Jesuits and Jansenists.— Bayle. Moreri. 
Moshe. 

JANSSENS. There were three eminent 
Flemish painters of this name AsRaHamM, 
a native of Antwerp, was born in 1569. He 
exhibited great precocity of talent, and was 
for a wlule considered as far beyond his youth- 
ful competitors in the art, till the msing repu- 
tauon of Rubens filled him with so much 
Jealousy, that he challenged the latter to paint 
a picture for the mastery. The invitation was 
as modestly declined as it was insolently 
urged, his rival remarking, that public opinion 
would doubtless do justice to both parties. 
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In his private character he appears to have 
been thoughtless, profligate, and given to low 
debauchery, but his excellence as an artist 19 
attested by his celebrated descent from the 
cross, in the cathedral at Ghent , his resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, in the Dusseldorf gallery 
and by several of his other paintings which 
adorn the walls of the Carmelite convent at 
Antwerp. ‘Lhe time of his decease 18 uncer- 
tain.— Hownorius Vicror Janssens was born 
in 1664, at Brussels. The duke of Holstein 
took him under his protection, and sent him 
to Rome at his own expense, 1n order to give 
him an opportunity of cultivating his talents 
to the best advantage, by studying the works 
of the first masters. His progress 1n paint- 
ing did not discredit his patron’s munificence. 
Hie made Raphael his principal model, and 
on his return enriched the churches of his na- 
tive country, by various valuable productions 
of ns penal. His paintings are in general 
small in size, but highly esteemed. His death 
took place in 1759.—CorneELius JANSSENS, 
who, durmg his long residence in England, 
was sometimes called Johnson, was @ na- 
tive of Amsterdam. Portrait painting was 
the branch of the art to which he principally 
devoted himself. He arrived in this country 
in James the Fuirst’s time, and was considered 
ty many fully equal to Vandyke. The break- 
ing out of the civil wars, and the consequent 
dispersion of his court fnends, induced him 
at length to return to his native city, where 
he flourished awhile in considerable reputa- 
tion, and died in 1669.—Puilkington. Wal- 
pole’s Arec. 

JANLET (Aniuony Francis Xavier) a 
learned mathematician, born in 1747, at Bief 
du Fourg, in the mountains of Jura. After 
finishing his studies, he embraced the eccle- 
siastical profession, and 1n 1768 he was em- 
ployed to teach Latin in the orphan-house at 
Dole. In 1773 he obtained the chair of phi- 
losophy in the college at that place, on the 
suppression of which establishment, he became 
professor of transcendental mathematics in the 
central school of Jura, and he continued in his 
post after the removal uf the school to Besan- 
gon, with the title of lyceum. He died of 
apoplexy, in 1805. His only published work, 
‘‘Traité élémentaire de Méchanique,” 1785, 
8vo, 18 much esteemed. He left nm manu- 
script, a treatise on amthmetic, and other ma- 
thematical tracts, besides an etymological dic- 
tionary of French words denved from the 
Hebrew.— Bug. Uni. 

JARCHI(Sotomon Ben Isaac) also called 
Raschi, a learned rabbi of the twelfth century, 
whose memory and writings are held m much 
esteem among the Jews. He was born at 
Troyes, in France, in the year 1104. In 
1134 he left his native city for the purpose of 
travelling, and visited not only a large portion 
of the European continent, but extended his 
progress through Russia, Jartary, Persia, Pa- 
lestine, Egypt, and other Eastern countnes. 
Returning to France, he employed himself m 
writing Annotations on the Five Books of 
Moses, the Mischna, Gemara, and Pirke-Avoth, 
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with such success, as to have acquired the ap- 
lation of the ‘‘ prince of commentators.” He 
died at Troyes 1n 1180, whence his remains 
were removed to Prague, m Bohemia, for 1n- 
terment, A Latin translation of his Comment 
on the Pentateuch was published by Brei- 
thaupt, at Gotha, in 1710.— Morerz. 
JARDINS (Marie CaTHERINE des) a 
witty and ingenious, but profligate French- 
woman, the daughter of a provost of Alencgon, 
where she was born in 1640. Ihe conse- 
quences of an early intrigue inducing her to 
abandon the protection of her family, she came 
to Pans, and for a while trusted to the exer- 
tion of her literary talents for support. The 
productions of her pen during this period of 
her hfe were principally romances, although 
some of her performances are dramatic, occu- 
pying altogether twelve duodecamo volumes. 
Her private character, notwithstanding her 
acquaintance was much courted by the hterati 
of the day, was most exceptionable. M.de 
Villedieu, with whom she had formed a con- 
nexion, falling an battle, she entered into a 
matrimonial engagement with the marquis de 
de la Chasse, while it was notonous that a for- 
mer wife of that gentleman was stall living, in 
a state of separation from her husband. A son 
was the ofispnng of this attachment, but the 
father dying, she shortly after entered mto a 
new arrangement with a near relation. Her 
death took place at Cimchemare, in 1683. 
Besides the edition of her works already al 
luded to, which appeared 1n 1702, a second 
was published in fourten volumes, about 
twenty years after the first, containing some 
additional poems, fables, &c. The style of 
this hterary female is rapid and animated, and 
she had the mert of banishing the lumbering 
romance of Calprenede and the Scudens Like 
Mrs Behn, Mrs Manley, and other femalcs of 
similar character in England, she was in the 
habit of fathering the imaginary adventures 
an her productions on people of rank and em 
nence. She also wrote poetry, but very in- 
differently ——-Morerr. Bayle. Nouv Dut. Hist. 
JARDYN (Karri du) a Dutch pater, 
celebrated for his animals and landscapes, 
born 1n 1640 at Amsterdam. He quitted his 
native country in order to improve himself by 
studying the Italian masters, and settling at Ve- 
nice, died there in 1678. So great a respect was 
entertained for his charactcr as an artist, that 
although a Lutheran, his remains were allowed 
by the government to be mterred in conse 
crated ground.—DPuilkington. D’ Argenville 
Vies de Pernt 
JARNOWICK, or GIORNOVICKT (Gio- 
vVANNI Manr) an eminent musician and vio 
hnist, born at Palermo in Sicily, in 1745. He 
studied the violin under the celebrated Lulh, 
and was considered by that master as his most 
accomphshed scholar. Having made his debut 
at the Concert Spintuel in Paria, for ten years 
he ranked in that capital as the head of his 
profession , but cucumstances obliging him to 
quit France, m 1782 he repaired to Potsdam, 
wa Prussia, where he enjoyed an equal degree 
of reputation. fen ycais after he came to 
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England, and was very popular in Londen, 
tall an unlucky dispute with J. B. Cramer in- 
duced him to quit the country He after- 
wards accepted an invitation to St Petersburg, 
and remained in that capital till his death, 
which was caused by apoplexy 1n 1804. The 
character of Jarnovich was as eccentric as his 
talents were bnlhant, and several anecdotes 
are told of the effects produced by the irnta- 
bihty of bisdisposition He piqued himself on 
his knowledge of the use of the amall-sword, 
and once gave a box on the ear to the cele- 
brated fencer St George, but the chevaher 
took no farther notice of the assault than by 
saying, ‘‘1 admire his talents too much to 
fight him.’’—Buog. Dict. of Mus. 

JARRY (Laurence Jurtrarp du) a 
French ecclesiastic, eminent both for his pul- 
pit oratory and his poetry , he was born in 
1698, at a village whence he dezived his 
name, in the neighbourhood of Xamtes, and at 
length obtained the pnory of Notre Dame, in 
the place of his nativity. For this piece of 
preferment he was principally indebted to his 
own talents, having gamed the french aca- 
demical prizes at Pans, both in the years 
1679 and 1714, although on the latter occa- 
sion Voltaire was one of the candidates. He 
enjoyed the fmendship of Bourdaloue and 
Bossuet, and distinguished himself highly as a 
preacher. His works are, ‘‘ Le Mimustere 
Evangelique ,” ‘* Ouvrages de Piété ,’’ ‘‘ Poe- 
sies Chréuennes ,”’ Sermons, &c. Du Jarry 
died 1n 1730 —Morert. Nouv Drct Hist. 

JARS (Francis pE Rocnecnovarr, che- 
valier de) a French officer, who was a kni ht 
of Malta, commender of Lagny le Sec, and 
abbot of St Satur. He was a man of talents, 
of a bold and resolute disposition, and was 
particularly distamguished for his conduct 
when he was arrested and confined m the 
Bastille, at the tume of the prosecution of Cha- 
teauneuf, keeper of the seals, in 1633. Ho 
was accused of a design to convey the queen 
mother, Anne of Austra, and her second son, 
to Fngland , but of tlus there was no evidence, 
and the object of the proceedings against him 
was to procure evidence from him relative to 
the designs of Chateauneuf and other political 
opponents of cardinal Richeheu. The cheva- 
her de Jars, after eleven months close confine- 
ment, during which he was examined twenty- 
four times, without inculpating bis frends, 
was transferred to Troyes, where, still retain- 
ung his constancy, he was tried before Laffe- 
mas, a creature of cardinal Richelieu, and 
condemned to die. On tbe scaffold, when he 
had placed his head on the block, a repneve 
was announced, and he was conveyed back to 
prison, where he contunued for some time an a 
state of insensibility. Ihe story which has 
been often told of an exhortation made him at 
the foot of the scaffold, to show his gratitude 
for the king’s clemency, by confessing the 
treason of the keeper of the seals, and lus 
reply, that “he knew nothing to the disad- 
vantage of his frend , and if he did, he would 
never betray lum,”’ however Interesting, appears 
to be meorrect De Jars was hberated some 
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time after, and wentto Italy. He returned to 
France after the death of Richeheu, and was 
employed by cardinal Mazarin. He died m 
retirement, 1n 1670.—Brog. Univ. 

JARS (Gasriev) an eminent mineralopist, 
who was a native of Lyons in France. He 
was born in 1732, and he acquired an early 
taste for metallurgical researches, in conse- 
quence of his father’s being interested in some 
muning speculations. He was educated as an 
engineer, and 1n 1757 he wassent by the count 
de Maurepas to accompany M. du Hamel du 
Monceau on a visit to the mines of Germany, 
Hungary, &c. In 1765 he was employed to 
examine the mines n England and Scotland, 
and afterwards those of Norway, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands. Returning to his native 
country, he was made a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences. He engaged 1n the task of 
arranging the collection of minerals he had 
made, with a view to lay his observations 
before the pubhc , but his death in 1769 pre 
vented him from executing his design. His 
brother, who had been his co adjutor in his 
researches, compiled from Ins papers a work 
entitled, ‘* Voyages Métallurgques, ou Re- 
cherches et Observations sur une tres grande 
quantité des Mines d’Or, d’Argent, &c ”’ Lyon, 
1774, 3 vols. 4to.—Bwg. Uni. Arkin’s G. 
Bug. 

JARVIS (Jonn) an eminent artist, who 
distmguished himself by huis paintings on glass. 
He was born in Dublin about 1749, and prac- 
tised hus art at first 1n his native city. He 13 
said to have been indebted to Dr Cunningham 
for mstructions in chemistry, which were of 
advantage to him im the prosecution of his 
profession. He removed to London, where 
he obtamed great reputation, and the works 
which he executed were much admired. Ile 
was particularly famous for his exquisite fimsh 
ing of single subjects, but his most cele- 
brated performance 1s the west window of New 
College chapel, Oxford, from the design of 
sir Joshua Reynolds. He also executed in 
painted glass a picture of the resurrection, 
designed by West, 1n the east window of St 
George’s chapel, Wandsor. He died in Lon 
don, in 1804, greatly regretted by the lovers 
of the fine arts.—Dallaway’s Obs. on Lng 
Archit Ryan’s Bug Dict. of the Worthies of 
Ireiand. 

JAUCOURT (Louis, chevaher de) a 
French author, the cadet ofa noble family, born 
1704. He early inhfe displayeda strong turn for 
literary pursuits, and abandoned the advantages 
held out to him by lis rank and the fortune of 
his connexons, in order to indulge his ruling 
propensity. Whith this view he became a 
member of the university of Leyden, where 
he studied medicine and natural plulosophy 
under the celebrated Boerhaave, directing his 
attention at the same time to ethics, antiqui- 
ties, and the belles lettres. On Ins return to 
France he assisted Gaubius and his coadju- 
tors in the Museum Sebzanum, was a con- 
tnbutor to the Encyclopedie, and in 1740 be- 
came editor of the ** Bibliotheque Raisonnée.”’ 
‘The stadtholder made him a very handsome 
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offer to take up his residence in Holland, but 
neither the charms of wealth, nor the prospect 
of court favour, had power to seduce him from 
the moderate hne of hfe which he had chalked 
out for himself. He declmed the proposals 
made him, and continued to pursue his quiet 
unpretending mode of life tall his death, in the 
spring of 1780. MIi.de Jaucourt was a mem- 
ber of the academies of Stockholm and Berhn, 
and an honorary fellow of the Royal Socet 
of London. A valuable work of his, of which 
great expectations were formed, and which 
occupied six large folio volumes, was lost in 
manuscript, the vessel which had it on board 
foundering on its way to Holland. The trea- 
tase which thus unfortunately penshed, he had 
compiled with great care and assiduity, and 
had intended to usher into the world under 
the title of ‘‘ Lexicon Medicum Universale.” 
—-Nouv Dict. Hist. 

TAY (Guy Micuet le) a French lawyer of 
the seventeenth century, celebrated as a bib- 
lical critic. Ele was an advocate m the par 
lament of Pans, but neglected his profession, 
and ruined his fortune in devoting both his 
time and means to the pubhcation of a beau 
tiful Polyglott Bible, the supermtendance of 
which occupied him fully from 1628, when it 
was first commenced, till 1ts appearance 1n 
1645. Cardinal Richeheu would gladly have 
had this valuable work in ten volumes, 
foho, which contains the Arabic and Sy- 
riac versions, not to be found im that of 
Ximenes, published under his auspices and 
name, but the independent spint of the 
author induced him to prefer an honorable 
poverty, rather than to share the credit of 
his production with a patron, however ele- 
vated in rank or character. He afterwards 
entered into holy orders, and obtained the 
deanery of Vezela. and the rank of a coun- 
sellor of state. Huis death took place at an 
advanced age 1n 1675. —Id. Morerz. 

JEAN BON ST ANDRE (baron) a French 
revolutionary statesman, born of a protestant 
family at Montauban, in 1749. He studied in 
a college of the Jesuits and being destined for 
the mercantile profession, he went to Ame- 
rica, but returning to France after suffenng 
three shipwrecks, he became a minister of the 
reformed church. He exercised that office at 
the commencement of the revolution, of which 
he was a warm partizan, and in September 
1792, he was nominated deputy to the Na- 
tional Convention, from the department of 
Lot. He joimed the party of the Mountain, 
voted for the death of the king, contnbuted to 
the destruction of the Gurondists, and as a 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
shared in the tyranny of Robespierre. He 
was on board the French fleet in the battle 
with lord Howe, on tho ist of June, 1794, as 
a commissary of the Convention , and he was 
wounded on that occasion. He subsequently 
displayed more moderation in his political 
conduct, which did not, however, prevent & 
judicial inquiry concerning the transactions 10 
which he had been engaged , but the amnesty 
which took place in October 1795 having set 
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him et liberty, he was sent by the Directory 
as consul to Algiers. Returmng home, he 
was appointed prefect at Mayence, in which 
station he distinguished himself by lis firm- 
ness, integrity, and the extent and sagacity of 
his views , and having held the post thirteen 
years, he died in December 1815, much re- 
gretted throughout the district over which he 
had presided,— Brog. Nouv des Contemp 

JEANNIN (Pierre) a lawyer of Bur- 
gundy advocate and afterwards president of 
the parhament of Diyon. He was born in 
1540 and practised durng the earher period 
of his life in the courts of his native province, 
tal} the resistance which he made to the exe- 
cution of the commands of the government, or- 
daining the massacre of the Huguenots on the 
festival of St Bartholomew, though it threw 
him into temporary disgrace, occasioned him 
to obtain eventually the countenance and con- 
fidence of Henry 1V, who called him to his 
counsels after the ruin of the League. Under 
this monarch he was charged with the ma 
nagement of several diplomatic negotiations, 
both with Spain and Holland, and continued 
after the assassination of Henry, to enjoy the 
confidence of the queen mother. A collection 
of his state papers, containing the history of 
the transacuons in which he was personally 
concerned, appeared in 16536, 1n one foho 
volume, and was afterwards printed in two 
vols 12mo, in 1659. Huis death took place in 
1692 —Id ! 

JEAN ROI(Deopatus) an eminent French » 
physician, regent of the faculty of Paris. He | 
was a native of Nanci, and after having stu 
died under a relative be went to Paris, where 
he became a member of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, and disunguished himself by his 
intelligence and activity. In 1778 he was 
sent by the government to Dinan, where an 
epidemic disease was then mahing great ra 
vages He succeeded in checking the pro 
gress of the infection, though at the etpense 
of his own health, and on his recovery he 
published atract, entitled ‘* Premier Memoire 
sur les Maladies qui ont regne a Dinan, en 
Bretagne, en 1779.’ Some time after he 
contributed to the Lucyclopcedia Methodique 
beveral important articles relative to the 
diseases of cluldren and other subjects. Occu- 
pid entrely with his professional avocations, 
he escaped the storms of the Revolution, and 
after long holdimg a high station among the 
members of the medical faculty at Pans, he 
died of dropsy of the chest, March 27, 1816. 
—Bwg. Nouv. des Contemp 

JEAURAT (Lome Serastran) an inge- 
nlous astronomer, who was born in 1705, at 
Pans, where his father was engraver to the 
king. In his childhood he manifested a taste 
for designing and mathematics, aud at the 
age of twenty two he obtained a prize medal 
for a design from the Academy of Painting. 
In 1749 he assisted im constructing the great 
map of France, on which Cassini was em- 
ployed , and in 1750 he pubhshed a very 
usefal ‘‘ Treatise on Perspective ’’ He was 
appomted professor of mathematics at the mi- 
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htary school in 1753, but he devoted much of 
his attention to astronomy, especially 10 rela- 
tion to comets, and in 1763 he was admitted 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. In 
1775 Jeaurat succeeded Lalande in making 
the calculations for the ‘‘ Connaissance des 
‘lempes”’ He procured the establishment of 
an observatory at the mihtary school, and was 
employed tn 1t tall has death, March 7, 1803, 
at which time he was the oldest astronomer 
in Furope —Buwg Univ. Brg. Nouv. des Con. 

TEBB MD. (Jonn) acelebrated heterodox 
divine of the Jast century He was born in 
London 1n 1736, and his father being dean of 
Cashell, in Ireland, be received his early edu- 
cation in that country. In 175% he became a 
student of Irmity College, Dublin, whence he 
removed the next year to Peterhouse, 1m the 
university of Cambridge. He there took the 
degree of BA. in 1757, and at the same time 
commenced private tutor. In 1761 he pro- 
ceeded MA and obtained a fellowship, which 
he relinquished in 1764, on being presented to 
the rectory of Ovington, in Norfolk, having 
the preceding year taken the order of pnest- 
hood. In 1765 he publsbed, in conjunction 
with the rev. R. Lhorpe and the rev. G. Wol- 
laston a work entitled, ‘ Excerpta quedam 
e Newton: Pnnapns Philosopiiz Naturahs, 
cum Notis Variorum,’’? 4to In 1766 he re- 
turned to Cambridge, and resumed the office 
of tutor, and in 1768 he delivered a course 
of lectures on the Greek Testament. He ob- 
tained in 1769 three livings 1p the county of 
Suffolk, and was appointed chaplain to the 
earl of Harborough, having marned a relative 
of that nobleman The freedom of opinion he 
had expressed im his lectures having grven rise 
to som obloquy, he printed a ‘‘ Short Ac- 
count’ of them m 1770 republished with 
additions in 1772. About this peried he in- 
terested himself warmly in the scheme of 
archdeacon Blackburne, to procure the legal 
abrogation of clerical subscripuuon to the thirty - 
nine articles, and he also endeavoured to 
effect some improvements 1n the mode of aca- 
demical education at Cambridge, in which he 
was unsuccessful | he freedom of his opamion, 
on points of doctrine and discipline, having 
rendered his situation in the university and the 
church unpleasant, from the hosulity excited 
againat him, he determined, with that promp- 
titude of character which marked all his pro- 
ceedings, to relinquish both his clencal and 
academical appointments. In September 1775, 
he resigned all his benefices and immediately 
published a justification of his conduct, or at 
least a statement of the motives by which he 
was actuated. This disinterestedness, can- 
dour, and conscientious attachment to what 
he conceived to be the cause of truth cannot 
but command the approbation of all hberal 
minded persons who differ with him in opi- 
nion, and even of those who may be disposed 
to censure the impetuosity with which he 
prosecuted his purposes. He left Cambndge 
in September 1776, and taking up his resi- 
dence in the metropolis, endeavoured to qualify 
himself for the profession of physic, which he 
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nad adopted on leaving the church. He pro- 
cured a diploma from the university of St 
Andrews, and being admitted a hcentiate of 
the college of bags he commenced 
practice in 1778. He was chosen a fellow of 
the Royal Society the same year, and be- 
came a contributor to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. Hus practice 1s said to have been 
very successful , but the ardour of his dispo- 
sition, and the peculiar complexion of his rela- 
gious and pohtical principles, obstructed his 
professional progress, and deprived him of 


those advantages which the respectability of 


his personal character aod his family con- 
nexions might otherwise have ensured. In 
the latter part of Ins life he actively engaged 
tn the discussions arising from the war which 
separated the Amencan states from this coun- 
try , and he was a frequent speaker in the 
popular assembhes held in the metropolis 
during the progress of that contest. His 
death took place March 2, 1786. A collection 
of his works, theological, political, and medi 
cal, was published, with memoirs of lus life, 
by Dr Disney, 1787, 3 vols. 8v0.—Arkan’s 
G. Boog. 

JEBB, MD. (Samver) an eminent physi- 
cian and classical scholar, who was a native 
of Nottingham. He belonged to Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and having adopted the principles 
of the nonjurors, he became connected with 
the famous Jeremy Collier, to whom he was 
hbranan. While at the university, he pul - 
hshed the Dialogue of Justin Martyr with 
Trypho the Jew, in Greek and Latin. Ke- 
moving to London, be married the daughter 
of an apothecary, and engaged in the study of 
medicine. Subsequently, having procured the 
degree of MJ). he practised as a physician at 
Stratford, in Fssex, aud at length retued with 
a moderate fortune mto Derbyshire, where he 
died in 1772. Ss Dr S. Jebb was the conductor 
of a classical journal, entitled, ‘‘ Bibhotheca 
Literana,” of which a few numbers appeared 
in 1722, and he edited several publications, 
the most important of which 1s the ‘“ Opus 
Mayjus,”’ of Roger Bacon, 1733, folhlo. He 
was uncle to the subject of the last article. 
One of his sons, sir Ricuarpb Jrss, bart. MD. 
who became physician to the king, died m 
1787.—Nechols’s Lit. Anec. Aikin’s G. Brog. 

JEFFREY (Tuomas) a dissenting munis. 
ter, rendered memorable by his able defences 
of Christianity, was born about the year 1700. 
He was the son of a respectable merchant of 
Exeter, and received his education under 
Mr Hallet, to whom he became assistant. In 
the year 1726 he settled at Little Baddon, in 
Essex, but m 1728 returned to Exeter, and 
soon after died. His works, which were 
principally composed in opposition to those 
of Anthony Collins, are entitled, ‘ ‘The true 
Grounds and Reasons of the Chnstian Reli- 
gion,’ 8vo , ** Christianity proved from Holy 
Scripture ,”’ ‘ A Review of the Controversy 
between the Author of a Discourse, ‘ Of the 
Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Reli- 
gion’ and his Adversanes.”’ ‘The controver- 
wal labours of Mr Jeffery were highly esti 
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mated by Drs, Doddndge and Kennicot<— 
Aikin’s G. Buog. 

JEFFREYS (Georce, lord) baron Wem, 
commonly known by the name of Judge Jef- 
freys, was the son of John Jeffreys, esq. of 
Acton, in Denbighshire, where he was born 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was educated at the free-school of 
Shrewsbury, whence he was removed to that 
of Westminster, and being subsequently en- 
tered at the Middle Temple, he apphed him- 
self va assiduously to the law. dis father’s 
family beimg large, his allowance was ver 
scanty, but his industry and ingenuity supphe 
all deficiencies , and by attending an assize at 
Kingston during the plague, when few Larris- 
ters could be met with, he was allowed to 
plead, although not formally admitted, and 
continued to practise unrestrained untal he 
attained the highest employments in the law. 
Soon after commencing his professional career, 
he was introduced by an alderman of his own 
name and probably a relation, among the 
citizens of London, who soon after chose him 
their recorder , and to this advancement, and 
the influence it procured him, may be attn- 
buted his introduction at court, and appoint- 
ment of solicitor to the duke of York. A 
willing instrument of all sorts of measures, his 
farther promotion, at such a period, was rapid, 
and he was appointed successively a Welsh 
judge and chief justice of Chester, and created 
a baronet. When parliament began tu prose- 
cute the abliorrers, he resigned the recorder- 
slip, and was appointed chief justice of the 
King’s Bench. On the accession of James II, 
he was one of the great advisers and promoters 
of all the oppressive and arbitrary measures of 
that misguided reign, and for lus sanguinary 
and inhuman proceedings against the miseraLle 
adherents of Monmouth—atrocitiies which will 
consign his name to everlasting 1gnominy—was 
rewarded by the vindictive and cold-hearted 
James with the post of lord high chancellor. 
What can be said 2n favour of this despicable 
adherent, should not, however, be omitted, 
and it 1s acknowledged that he usually showed 
himself an able and impartial judge where 
political purposes were not to be answered. 
His deportment on the bench was, however, 
in the highest degree discreditable at all tames, 
and even when his indignation was properly 
excited, he indulged in scurrility aud abuse of 
the most degrading description, a practice in 
which he indulged even to fury against the 
celebrated Richard Baxter, and all prosecuted 
parties whose politics or opinions were dis- 
agreeable to the court. To this abusive habit 
he possibly owed the unhappy termination of 
his disgraceful existence. On the arrival of 
the prince of Orange, when all was in con- 
fusion, the conscious chancellor, who had dis- 
guised himself as a seaman, in oider to get 
on board a ship unknown, was detected in a 
low public-house in Wapping by an attorney, 
whom he had signally rated in open court. 
The latter making his discovery known, he 
was immediately seized by the populace, and 
carried before the lord mayor, who sent him 
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to the lords in council, by whom he was com- 
mutted to the Tower, where he died Apnil 18, 
1689, of intemperance and a broken heart. 
Pennant records a remarkable imstance of in- 
sult endured by tlus fallen imstrument dunng 
his imprisonment, He received, as he thought, 
a present of a barrel of Colchester oysters, and 
expressed a great satisfaction that he was still 
remembered with kindnoss by somebody, but 
on opening the barrel, iotead of the expected 
contents, appeared a halter. Jeffreys, whose 
name has become a received appellation in 
England for iniquitous judges, left one son, 
who inhented both his ttle and mtemperate 
habits, He 1s said to have been the author of 
some pieces in the State poems, and of ‘ An 
Argument in the case of Monopolies,’’ 1689. 
He died in 1703, and left an only daughter by 
( harlotte, daughter and heiress of the earl of 
Pembroke, who married the earl of Pomfret, 
and after his death presented the noble col- 
lection of the Pomfret marbles to the univer- 
sity of Oxford. ‘lhe deep impression left by 
the cruelties of Jeffreys im the west of Eng- 
land 1s stnkingly exhibited, by a fact mentioned 
by Granger, that the amiable countess of 
Pomfret was insulted on the western road, 
simply as being the grand-daughter of the 
execrated Jeffreys.—Life of George Lord Jef- 
Sreys. Lafe of the Lord Keeper North. Gran- 
ger. Pennant’s London. 

JEFFREYS (Georce) an Enghsh poet, 
born 1n 1678, was son to a gentleman of Wel- 
don, in Northamptonshire, and nephew to the 
eighth lord Chandos. He was educated at 
Westminster school, and was removed to 
Tninity college, Cambndge, where he took his 
degrzes im arts, and was admitted fellow in 
1701. He was subsequently called to the bar, but 
never practised, and after gare for some time 
as secretary to the bishop of Derry, he spent 
most of the remainder of his Ife im the families 
of his relations, the last two dukes of Chandos. 
His works are, ‘‘ Miscellames, nm prose and 
verse,’’ 4to, among which are two tragedies, 
‘* Edwin,” and ‘* Merope,’”’ both acted at 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields, and “ The ‘Inumph of 
Truth,” an oratorio. The anonymous verses 
prefixed to the tragedy of Cato were by this 
gentleman, a fact which Addison never knew. 
He died 1m 1755, at the age of seventy-seven. 
~—Nichols’s Select Collection of Poetry. 

JEHAN GHIR (Aznvu’t Maz’arrirn Nove 
Eppin MounamMeEr) one of the Mogul em- 
perors, son of the famous Akber, whom he 
succeeded on the throne of Dell) in 1605. 
He was onginally called Selam, to which he 
added the foregoing appellations on his acces- 
sion. He was, like all his race of ampenal 
rank, an Onental despot ; but he 18 said to 
have been generous, affable, and easy of access 
to his subjects , and the professors of arts and 
literature expenenced his patronage and sup- 
port. He died 1n 1627. This pnnce com- 
posed a work containing memoirs of the first 
seventeen years of his reign ; and made some 
additions to the historical commentaries of his 
predecessor, sultan Baber. His wife or mis- 
' , Nourjehan, celebrated equally for her 
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beauty and wit, has been the theme of nume- 
rous Oriental poems and romances, and her ad- 
ventures have not been neglected by European 
bards and novehsts.— Brg. Univ. Class. 

JEKYLL (mr Josern) a lawyer and states- 
man of the eighteenth agin He was a 
native of Nottinghamshire, and the son of an 
episcopal clergyman. Being educated for the 
bar, he distinguished himself in Ins profes- 
sion ; and becoming connected with the wig 
statesmen im the reign of queen Anne, he had 
@ seat in parliament, and was one of the ma- 
nagers of the tnal of Sacheverel. When 
George I ascended the throne he was knighted, 
and raised to the office of master of the rolls. 
He pubhshed a tract relative to the jurisdiction 
of his court, 1n conseguence of a dispute with 
the lord chancellor King. His death occurred 
in 1738, at the age of seventy-four.— Wuod’s 
Athen, Oxon. 

JELAL-EDDIN-ROUMI, a Persian poet, 
who was a native of Balkh, and died in 12792. 
He was the author of several works combined 
under the tatle of ‘‘ Kilat elmetsnevy,’’ which 
signifies a collection of pieces composed of a 
pecuhar kind of verse, consisting of distichs or 
couplets. Specimens of these poems, trans- 
lated into Enghsh by srr Wilham Jones, were 

ublished in a ‘‘ Discourse on the Mystical 
oetry of the Persians and Hindoos.”’—Aszatic 
Researches, vol.ui. Brog. Univ. Class. 

JEMSHID or GIAMSCHID, a Persian 
sovereign, celebrated in Onental history, the 
period of whose existence 1s somewhat uncer- 
tain. He 1s said to have ascended the throne 
of Porsia about 800 BC, and to have founded 
the famous city of Istakhar, called by the 
Greeks Persepolis. To this prince is ascnbed 
the first establishment of public baths, the in- 
vention of tents and pavilions, and the use of 
lime for mortarin buildings. He instructed luis 
subjects in astronomy, and also probably in the 
mysteries of Sabusm, or the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. But though he 1s repre- 
sented as a wise and powerful monarch, he 
was unfortunate in war, and having been de- 
throned by Zohak, an Arabian king, he spent 
the latter part of his hfe in mndigence and ob- 
scunity. Has son Pherndoun was preserved by 
the care of the queen from the pursuit of the 
usurper, and ultimately recovered his father’s 
throne.— Bog. Univ. Sir John Malcolm's Hist. 
of Persia. 

JENKIN (Rosrrr) a learned English 
divine, was the son of a gentleman of Minster, 
in the isle of Thanet. He was born in 1656, 
and educated at the King’s school at Canter- 
bury, whence he was removed as a sizar to 
St John’s college, Cambndge, of which he 
became a fellow in 1680, and master in 1711. 
He also held the office of lady Margaret pro- 
fessor of divinity, and precentor of Chichester, 
but refusing to take the oaths of allegiance to 
Wallam and Mary, he lost all lus preferments 
bunt his fellowship, which stood secure until 
the act passed upon the accession of George I, 
obliging all who held a post of 5/. per annum 
to take the abyuration oath. On this occasion, 
Dr Jenkin appears to have surmounted hes 
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own scruples, but suffered so much uneasiness, 
from being obliged to eject those fellows that 
‘were more tenacious, that it preyed upon his 
spirits, and be sank into childashness. In this 
state, being removed to the house of an elder 
brother, he died in 1727, in the seventy- 
seventh year of bia age. His works are, an 
‘¢ Examination of the Authority of General 
Counsils ,’”’ ‘‘ Defensio S. Augustim ,”” ‘‘ The 
Reasonableness of the Christian Religion,” 
which run through mx editions, &c. &c. 
He also translated Tillemont’s Lafe of Apol- 
lonius Tyanzeus.—Nochols’s Lit. Anec. 

JENKINS (Davip) a judge, eminent for 
his stout hearted attachment to the cause of 
Charles I, was born at Hensol,1n Glamorgan- 
shire, m 1586. After studying at Edmund 
hall, Oxford, he entered at Gray’s mn, and 
being called to the bar, was made a Welsh 
judge. He continued in this office until the 
commencement of civil hostilities, at which 
time he 1mpnsoned and condemned to death 
in his circuit several persons, for bearing arms 
against the king. Being taken prisoner at 
Hereford, when that city was surprised by the 
parhamentary forces, he was taken to London, 
and impnsoned in the Tower. Beimg carried 
before the court of Chancery, he demed its 
authority, on which he was committed to New- 
gate, impeached of treason, and brought be- 
fore the house of Commons, where he re- 
fused to kneel, and called the house a den of 
thieves. Provoked by tlis language, that as- 
sembly proceeded to vote him guilty of high 
treason, and sentenced him to be hanged, on 
which he observed, that he would suffer 
‘‘ with the Bible under one arm and Magna 
Charta under the other.”” A facetious speech 
from Henry Marten allayed this tempest as re- 
garded his life, but he was fined 1000l. for 
contempt, again committed to Newgate, and 
his estates sequestered. Inthe same intrepid 
manner he continued to resist every overture 
of the parlamentary party to come in, and 
remained in Newgate or other prisons until 
the Restoration. After that event he was de- 
signed for one of the twelve judges, but seems 
to have been set aside as superannuated, with- 
out receiving any other mark of kindness for 
his courage and loyalty. He died at Cam- 
bndge, in 1667, aged eighty-one. His works 
were pnnted in a small volume in 1648, but 
as a lawyer he 1s chiefly known by Ins ‘* Re- 
ports of C&ses adjudged in the Uxchequer 
Chamber,”’ folio, 1661 and 1777.—Buog. Brit. 
Athen. Oron. vol. u. 

JENKINS (sir Leournr) a civilian and 
statesman, was born at Llantrissant, in Gla- 
morgausiire, in 1623. He was educated at 
vesus college, Oxford, and upon the breaking 
out of the civil war, took up arms with other 
students on the side of the king. On the 
death of the latter he retired to Wales, and 
became a tutor in the family of sir John Au- 
brey, and also attended several other famihes 
an the same capacity, until interrupted by par- 
liamentary jealousy, he removed with his pu- 
pils to Oxfurd. He was at length obliged to 
quit the kingdom wath them, but returned an 
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1658, and delivering Ins scholars up to their 
respective fnends, he hved with sir William 
Whitmore, in Shropshire, until the Restora- 
tion, when he returned to Jesus college, of 
which he was chosen a fellow, and in 1661 
principal, having previously received the de- 
gree of LLD. He received some other marks 
of distinction at Oxford, but under the pa- 
tronage of archbishop Sheldon was encouraged 
to remove to Doctors’ Commons, where he 
was admitted advocate, and in conyunction with 
other emiment civihans, was appointed to re- 
view the maritime laws, and compile a body of 
Tules for the adjudication of pnzes, which af- 
terwards became the standard of the class of 
proceedings 1n the court of Admuralty. In 1665 
he was appomted judge of the same court, 
and in 1668 of the Prerogative court of Can- 
terbury. In 1672 he was sent ambassador to 
treat of peace with the Dutch, in which he did 
not succeed , but subsequently, in conjunction 
with sir Wailham Temple, was mediator of 
the treaty of Nimeguen. On his return to 
England, he was chosen member for the uni- 
versity of Oxford, sworn of the privy council, 
and made secretary of state, which office he 
resigned in 1684. On the accession of James 
II he was again chosen for Oxford, but was 
never 1n sufficient health to sit in that parha- 
ment, and expired the first of September, 1685. 
He never marned, and left all his estate to 
chantable uses , and im particular was a great 
benefactor to Jesus college. His letters and 
papers were collected under the title of his 
“Works,” 1n two foho volumes, by W. Wynne, 
in 1724, which collection bears a Ingh pnce, 
and 1s esteemed a valuable repository of diplo- 
matic information.—Life prefixed to Works. 
Bug. Brit. 

JENKINSON (Anrunowy) an English tra- 
veller of the sixteenth century. After having 
visited various parts of Furope, Asia Munor, 
and Palestine, he was employed, in 1557, by 
a commercial company, on a mission to Russia. 
He arrived at Moscow, according to lis own 
account, in December 15 7, and was well re- 
ceived by the czar Iwan If. He travelled 
thence to Bogar or Bochara, in Tartary, and 
returned to Lugland in May 1061. We was 
sent again to Russia, and afterwards visited 
( asbin, on the Caspian sea. He a second time 
returned to England, and wrote an account of 
his adventures, which was published by Hak- 
Juyt and Purchas. His narrative is interest- 
ing, as he gives intelligence relative to coun- 
tries never visited by any other European tra- 
veller , but his authority 1s somewhat ques- 
tionable, from the romantic nature of some of 
his incidents and descriptions , so that some 
have not hesitated to class him with sir John 
Mandeville and Fernand Mende, Pinto, the 
«‘ Great Liar.”—Bug. Unw. Southey’s Om- 
nana. 

JENKINSON (Cuarces) earl of Liver- 
pool, was the eldest son of colonel Jenkinson, 
the youngest son of sir Robert Jenkinson, the 
first baronet of the family. He was born in 
1727, and educated at the Charterhouse, 
whence he removed to University colle ge, Ox- 
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ord, where be took the degree of MA. in 
175%, In 1761 he obtained a seat in parha- 
tment, and was made under-secretary of state. 
In 1766 he was named a lord of the Admi- 
ralty, from wlich board he subsequently re 
moved to that of the Treasury. In 1772 he 
was appointed vice-treasurer of Ireland, and 
was rewarded with the sinecure of the clerk- 
ship of the Pells, purchased back from Mr 
Fox. In 1778 he was made secretary at war, 
and on the dissolution of the administration of 
lord North, joined that portion of 1¢ which 
supported Mr Pitt, under whose auspices he 
became president of the board of trade, 
which office he held 1m conjunction with the 
chancellorslup of the duchy of Lancaster, 
given him in 1786. In the same year, 1786, 
he was also elevated to the peerage, by the 
title of baron Hawkesbury, of Hawkesbury, in 
the county of Gloucester , and in 1796 he was 
created earl of Liverpool. He remaimed pre- 
sident of the board of trade until 1801, and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster until 
1803. His death took ;Jace on the 7th De- 
cember, 1808, at which ume he held the sine- 
cures of collector of the customs inwards of 
the port of London, and clerk of the Pelis in 
Ireland. ‘lhe earl of Liverpool for a long 
tame shared in all the obloquy attached to the 
confidential friends of the Bute admunistra 
tion, and in a particular manner was tl.ou, ht 
to enjoy the favour and confidence of George 
11], of whom it was usual to regard him as 
the secret adviser. Jlaving early devoted his 
attention to political studies, he became ex- 
ceedingly conversant with the law of nations, 
and the principles and details of commerce and 
political arithmetic, which it has been seen he 
turned to great official account. The earl of 
Liverpool was the author of the following 
works: ‘*A Dhiscourse on the Tstablisb- 
ment of a Constitutional Fund in England,” 
1756, ‘*A Discourse on the Conduct of 
Great Britain in regard to Neutral Nations, 
durng the present War,” 1758 , ‘* A Collec 
tion of Treaties from 1646 to 1673,” 3 vols. 
Bvo, 1785, ‘‘ A lreatise on the Coins of the 
Realm, in a Letter tothe King,’”’ 1805, which 
latter work obtained very considerable atten- 
tion —Collins’s Peerage by Sir E Brydges. 
JENNENS (Cuarves) generally known 
by the jocose appellation wlich his profusion 
ained him, of ‘‘Solyman the Magnificent.” 
e was anative of Gopsal, in Leicestershire, 
and employed a large fortune acquired by his 
family in trade at Birmingham, as well in the 
encouragement of literature as in the most un- 
bounded hospitality, and in the keeping up of 
a princely establishment. ‘lhe selecuon of 
the words for Handel’s celebrated oratono, the 
Messiah, 16 ascribed to him, and he had in 
contemplation a splendid edition of the works 
of Shakspeare, of whom he was a most enthu- 
giastic admirer, ona new plan. In this under- 
taking he was however less fortunate. Four 
of the plays only were printed, and those un- 
der circumstances which rendered the sup- 
presson of the remainder by the death of the 
author by no means to be regretted in a Jite- 
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rary point of view. Mr Jennens, who in his 
religious opimions dissented from the church of 
Kugland, died at Gopsal, in 1773.—Ntchols’s 
Lewestershire. 
JENNER (Epwarp) an English physician, 
celebrated for having introduced the practice 
of vaccination, as a preventive of the small- 
pox. He was the youngest son of a clergy- 
man, who held the rectory of Rochampton 
and the vicarage of Berkeley, mn Gloucester- 
shire, at which latter place the son was born, 
May 17, 1749. Being destined for the medi- 
cal profession, he was, after a common school 
education, placed as an apprentice with a very 
respectable surgeon, at Sodbury, in his native 
couuty. He subsequently visited London, to 
huish his studies, by attending the lectures of 
the celeLrated anatomist John Hunter. Re- 
turning to the country, he settled at Berkeley, 
as a practitioner of the vanous branches of his 
profession. A situation lke this afforded but 
little leisure or opportunity for acquining distinc- 
tion, and an occasion presented itself for ob- 
taining a larger field for observation, umprove- 
ment, and emolument this however he was 
nduced to dechne ‘The circumstances of the 
transaction are thus related by Dr Lettsom, in 
an address to the London Medical Society : 
‘“Dr Jenner happened to dine witha large 
party at Bath, when something was introduced 
at the table which required to be warmed by 
the application of the candle, and doubts were 
»xpressed by several persons present, whether 
che most speedy way would be to keep the 
flame at a little distance under, or to immerse 
he substance intoit. Jenner desired that the 
candle might be placed near him, and imme- 
diately putting his finger into the flame, suf- 
fered it to remain some time , next he put his 
hnger above it, but was obliged to snatch it 
away immediately. ‘This, gentlemen,’ said 
he, ‘is a sufficient teat’ ‘The next day he re- 
ceived a note from general Smith, who had 
been of the party the preceding day, and who 
was before that time an utter stranger, offer- 
ing him an appointment in India, which would 
ensure him, in the course of two or three years, 
an annual income of S000/. The offer was re- 
ferred to his brother, and our Jenner, from his 
attachment to bim, declined 1t.’’ While at 
Berkeley, natural history occupied some of his 
attention, and having ascertained some curious 
facts relative to the common cuckoo, he drew 
up a paper, entitled, ‘‘ Observagons on the 
Natural History of the Cuckoo,”’ which being 
transmitted to the Royal Society, was pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1788. Ie had already obtained the reputa- 
tion of an ingenious practitioner, and a man of 
talent and science, when he made known to 
the world the very important discovery which 
has raised him to an enviable situation among 
the benefactors of the human race. His in- 
vertigations concerning the cow-pox were com- 
menced about the year 1776, when his atten- 
tion wasexcited by the circumstance of findin 
that some individuals, to whom he attempte 
to communicate the small pox by innocula- 
tion, were insusceptable of the disease , and 
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oa inquiry he found that all such patients 

though they had never had the small-pox, had 
undergone the casual cow-pox, a disease com- 
mon among the farmers and dairy-servants 1n 
Gloucestershire, who were not quite unac- 
quaimted with its preventive effect. Other 
medical men were aware of the prevalence of 
thisopinion , but they treated 1t aa a popular pre- 
yudice, and Jenner seems to have been the first 
who ascertained 1ts correctness,and endeavoured 
to denve from it some practical advantage. 
He discovered that the variola vaccine, as the 
complaint has been since termed, having, 1n 
the first instance been produced by accidental 
or designed inoculation of the matter aftorded 
by a pecuhar disease affecting the udder of a 
cow, could be propagated from one human 
subject to another by inoculation, to an inde- 
finite extent, rendenng all who passed through 
it secure from the small-pox. He made known 
nis discovery to some medical friends, and in 
the month of July, 1790, Mr Cline, surgeon 
to St Jhomas’s hospital, mtroduced vaccina 

tion into the metropolis. So singular and 
anom ious a fact as the prevention of an 1 fec- 
tious disease by means of another, in ininy 
respects extremely differing from it, could not 
but be received with hesitation , and a warm 
controversy took place on the pubject among 
the medical faculty. Ils ultimately proved 
advantageous both to the discovery and the 
discoverer, as it termmated 1n est rblishing the 
truth of the most important positions which he 

had advanced, and left him in full possession 
of the merit due to him as a successtul inves- 
tigator of the laws of nature. Lhe practice of 
vaccine inoculation was adopted in the army 
and navy, and honours and rewards weie con 

ferred on the author of the discovery. Ihe 
physicians and surgeons of the fleet presented 
him with a gold medal, the obverse of which 
exhibits Apollo as the god of physic, intro- 
ducing a sailor recovered from vaccination to 
Britannia, who holds forth a civic crown 1n- 
scnbed with the name of ‘‘ Jenner ’’ below 
is the appropriate motto, ‘“‘ Alba Nautis Stella 
refulsit.”” On the reverse 18 an anchor, and 
above it, ‘‘ Georgio Jertio Rege ,’ below, 
“« Spencer Duce.”” The diploma constituting 
lnm doctor of medicine, was presented to Jen- 
ner as a tribute to his talents, by the university 
of Oxford, he was chosen a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and of other learned assovia- 
tions , and a parliamentary grant was made to 
him of the sum of 20,000/. ‘Lhe extension of 
the benefits of vaccuimation to foreign coun- 
tries spread the fame of the discoverer, who 
received several congratulatory addresses from 
tontinental potentates. The emperor of Rus- 
ma, when im this country in 1814, sought an 
mterview with Dr Jenner, treated him with 
great attention, and offered to bestow on him 
a Russian order of nobihty He also visited 
the king of Prussia, marshal Blucher, and 
the cossack general, count Platoff, the latter 
of whom said to him, “ Sir, you have extin- 
guished the most pestilennal disorder that 
ever appeared on the banks of the Don.’’ On 
receiving his diploma, Di Jenner practised a8 
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physician at Cheltenham, during the seasor, 
and that watering-place was his principal resi- 
dence till he became a widower, when he re- 
moved to Berkeley, to spend in retirement the 
evening of his hfe. He died suddenly, in 
consequence of Epeneny: January 26, 18¢3, 
and was interred in the pansh church ot 
Berkeley. By lis wife, whose maiden name 
was hingscote, he left a son and a daughter, 
Dr Jenner was the author of “ An Inquiry 
into the Causes and Effects of the Cow-pox, ’ 
1798, 4to, and ‘* Farther Observations on the 
Vanole Vaccine, or Cow-pox,” besides va- 
10us letters and papers on the same subject, 
ublished in periodical works.—Lit. Chron. 
Ann. Brog. 

JENNINGS (Davip) alearned dissenting 
divine of the last century. He was the son of 
an ¢ jected minister, and was born at Kibworth, 
in Leicestershire, in 1691 He was educated 
in London, under some of the most eminent 
nonconformist tutors , and in 1714 he entered 
on the pastoral duty After occupying other 
situations, he became minister of an indepen- 
dent congregation, meeting mn Old Gravel-lane, 
Wapping, with which he continued to be con- 
nected, as long as he lived. In 1743 he was 
chosen a trustee of the chanmues of Mr Wil- 
yam Coward, and one of his lecturers at the 
chapel in Lattle St Helen’s Bishopsgate-street. 
lhe next year he obtained the office of theolo- 
gical tutor at an academy supported chnefly by 
the funds bequeathed by that gentleman. Ils 
station he filled with great ability , and pub- 
lished for the use of the students under his 
care some works of merit, particularly ‘* An In- 
troduction to the Use of the Globes and the 
Orrery, and also the Application of Astronomy 
to Chronology, &c.” 8vo, 1747. ‘The unive- 
sity of St Andrew’sin 1749 conferred on him 
the diploma of DD. He died September 16, 
1762. Dr Jennings was the author of “ An 
Appeal to Reason and Common Sense for the 
Iruth of the Holy Scmptures , ’ and other reli- 
gious tracts, besides several sermons , and after 
his death appeared ‘** An Introduction to the 
Knowledge of Medals,’’ 8v0, and a treatise 
on ‘* Jewish Antiquities,” 2 vols. 8vo0, which 
is one of the best works extant on the subject, 
and was repubhshed in 1808 —JeENNINGS 
(Jonn) brother of the foregoing, was alsoa 
dissenting minister. He was for some time 
pastor of a congregation, and master of an aca- 
demy for students in divinity at Kaibworth, 
whence he removed to Hinckley in 1722, and 
died there the next year. Besides some theo- 
logical pieces, he was the author of a ‘‘ Gene- 
alogical ‘lable of the Kings of England, &c.,”’ 
and of a valuable httle work, called, ‘* Miscel- 
lanea in usum Juventutis Academice,”’ printed 
at Northampton, m 1721, 12mo, for circula- 
tion only among his pupils.—Ackin’s G. B og. 
Wilson’s Hist. of Dissent. Churches in London. 

JENNINGS (Henry Constantine) an 
antiquary and virtuoso, more remarkable for 
the peculiarity of his character and conduct, 
than for his talents. He was born in 1731, 
and was the only son of a gentleman possessed 


of alarge estate at Shiplake im Oxfordshire, 
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was of the same family with the famous 
hess of Marlborough. After being edu- 
i at Westminster school, he became an 
gn in the first regiment of foot guards, ai 
age of seventeen. He held the comms- 
but a short time, and on resigning it, wen! 
Yome, in company with lord Monthermer, 
of the duke of Montagu. Whnle in Italy 
made a collection of statues and other an- 
ues, with which on his return he decorated 
i seat at Sluplake, which had descended to 
m on the death of his father He now led 
e hfe of a man of fashion and fortune, in- 
ilging im many expensive follies, among 
luch was keeping 1ace-horses , and having 
asipated a great deal of property, and in- 
jived himself im pecumary difficulties, he 
as obliged to sell a large estate, and retiring 
ito the country, he hved m an economical 
1anner. Soon after he became a prisoner in 
he King’s Bench, where he formed an ac- 
juaintance with Mr Horne Tooke. A change 
of fortune at length took place, and he was 
aot only liberated from confinement, but was 
settled on an estate he hadin Lssex, where he 
gave himself up with enthusiasm to the em- 
ployment of collecting books, manuscnpts, 
shells pictures, prints, busts, and curiosities 
of various other descriptions. From this state 
of prospenty he was precipitated by an acui- 
dent which was the result of bis own impru- 
dence. Having borrowed a sum of money 
from a gentleman who was receiver-genezal for 
South Wales, the sudden death of that person 
occasioned the issne of an extent of the crown 
in aid against the property of his debtor, Mr 
Jennings, whose museum was hastily sold for 
a comparatively small sum, to satisfy the claim 
of government. He himself was soon after 
an inmate of Chelmsford jail. Here he re- 
mained for some years, and on obtaming Ins 
freedom, be settled at Chelsea, where he 
passed much of the latter part of his hfe. 
Ihe caprice of fortune had again restored him 
to affluence , but prudence had not accompa- 
nied prosperity, and his pursuits were of a very 
similar descnption to those by which he had 
been previously occupied. A gentleman who 
visited him at Chelsea, about 1803, bas given 
the following descnption of this eccentric vir- 
tuoso ‘* On the left hand of the drawing- 
room door was to be seen a very old and de- 
crepid man, generally clothed im a brown suit 
of coarse cloth, with 1mmense large silver 
buttons awkwardly fastened to the breast of 
his coat. He constantly wore a small hat both 
at home and abroad, and possessed both a 
white and a black beaver, the former of which 
was always selected for great occasions. Sit- 
ting in an 1mmense arm-chair, lined with car- 
pet, his body was mechanically placed 1m a re- 
cling position, approaching nearly to the 
horizontal. This was effected by mvanably 
reposing bis legs and feet on a Roman tnch- 
nium, which he valued greatly. ‘lhis venera- 
ble figure, with a sharp and croaking voice, 
saluted the visitor, whom he recognized by 
means of a mirror, and to whom he scarcely 
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enthroned in all the majesty of virtd, amudst 
his books, his pictures, and his shells, and 
never willingly arose, but to gratify himself 
and his guest by exlubiting some, or all of 
these objects.’ Many of the articles in the 
museum of Mr Jennings had been procured at 
a price far beyond their value, as appeaied, 
when 1n consequence of renewed embarrass- 
ments, his pictures, shells, &c. were sold by 
auction, m April, 1816. He was at that time 
confined in the King’s Bench, and within the 
rules of that prison, at lodgings in St George s 
fields, he died Febiuary 7, 1819. Though Mr 
Jennings never published any thing, he pnnt- 
ed, in 1798, for private distribution, a volume 
entitled, ‘‘ Summary and Free Reflections, 
which the great Outhne only and pnocipal 
Features of several interesting Subjects are 
impartially traced, and candidly examined,”’ 
8vo.—Ann. Bog. 

JENNINGS (Joxn~n) marshal of the court 
of Sweden, and knight of the polar star. He 
was of an Lnghsh family, but was born at 
Stockholm in 1729. He was sent to Lngland 
for education, and afterwards studied at Up- 
sal. Mechanics particularly engaged his at- 
tention, and he distinguished himself by um- 
proving the furnaces used for casting metals , 
and directed the notice of government to the 
subject of navigable canals. He carned on 
the canal of Irollhaetta, designed to render 
navigable the Gotha, one of the most im- 
portant of the Swedish rivers. In the pruse- 
cution of his plana he visited England, Hol- 
land, and resided for some time in France. 
He died 1n 1773, leaving many proofs of his 
talents in memoura on subjects of public uti- 
lity, wmtten in the Swedish language. He 
was an active member of the academy of Sci- 
ences at Stockholm — Bug. Univ. 

JENSON (Nicnovtas) one of the most 
eminent of the early printers, more yenerally 
known by his Latin denomimation Jansonius. 
He was a native of France, born in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, and 1s said to 
have been originally employed by his govern- 
ment to gain an insight into the newly in- 
vented art of printing. Ihe death of the 
French king terminated his commission, on 
which he retired to Venice, and then estab- 
lished himself am the then conjoint occupation 
of printer and letter-founder. Ihe beauty and 
determinate proportion of the present Roman 
character 13 attmbuted to him, and the neat- 
ness of his type 18 stall much admired as being 
‘ar superior to that of most of his contempo- 
ranies. ‘* Decor Puellarum,’’ in Latm, and 

Gloria Muheium,’’ 1nItahan, were the first 
books printed by him 1m 1471, between which 
year and 1481 several editions of classical au- 
thors appeared from his press, but as none 
are found of a later date, he 18 supposed to 
have died soon after the latter period.— Nouv, 
Dict. Hut. 

JENYNS (Soame) a witty and elegant 
wniter, was the only son of sur Roger Jenyns, 
kmght, of Bottisham hall, Cambndge. He 
was born in London, m 1704, and received & 


dergned to turn his head. He appeared to sit domestic education until the age of seventeen, 
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when he was entered a fellow commoner of 
&t John’s college, Cambndge. He remamed 
three years at the university, and then marned 
early alady with a large fortune, to whom his 
father was guardian, but the marnage proved 
unhappy, and in consequeuce of an elopement, 
a separation took place. In Ins youth Mr 
Jenyns, with a small and delicate person, sus- 
tained the character of a beau, and his first 
performance, a poem on the “ Art of Dancing,”’ 
jublshed in 1728, was very correspondent 
with this pretension. In 1741 he was left, by 
the death of his father, master of a large for- 
time, on which he entered imto public hfe 
us representative of the county of Cambridge. 
Ite begin his career by supporting the 
declining influence of sir Robert Walpole, and 
and ever after remained a faithful adherent to 
the minister for the ttme being. This conduct 
secured Inm the situation of a lord of the 
board of trade through every change, from1759 

until its abolition in 1780, in consequence of 
being deemed more beneficial to 1ts own mem- 
bers than to the nation, an opimion which will 
scarcely be controverted, when it 1s understood 
that three of 1ts members at one time were the 
historian Gibbon, the dramatist Cumbeiland, 
and Mr Jenyns. As acountry gentleman, the 
latter appeared to greater advantage than as a 
pohtician, officiating asa magistrate with great 
umpartiality, and exercising much hospitality 
in his neighbourhood. It 1s however chiefly 
as an author, wit, and companion that he 1s to 
be distinguished, in all which capacities he 
excited considerable attention. So early as 
177 he published his well known “ Free In- 
quiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil,” the 
fundamental princivle of which 1s, that the 
production of good without evil is impossible , 
that evils spring from necessity, and could 
not be done away without the sacrifice of 
some superior good, or the admission of greater 
disorder. In respect to moral evil, Ins theory 
18, that 1t13 permitted, in order to provide ob 

jects for the just infliction of physical evils 

ihis paradoxical system, which caused a great 
sensation at the moment, encountered a severe 
but masterly critique from Dr Johnson, and 
numerous answers from other persons, to which 
the author rephed in a preface to a subsequent 
edition. In 1756 he published a pamphlet 
on the subject of a national militia, and in 
1767 another on the high price of provisions 

which claimed only temporary attention. In 
1776 appeared his celebrated ‘‘ View of the 
Internal f vidences of the Chnstian Religion,’’ 
which work created a great sensation, and ex- 
cited a great diversity of sentiment in regard 
to 1ts good and evil tendency. The foundation 
of his reasoning 1s, that the Christian religion 
18 a system of ethics so superior to, and unlike 
any thing which had previously entered nto the 
mind of man, it must necessarily be divine. 
In the first mstance, the author was generally 
applauded, but after a while 1t was deprecated 
by many as calculated to make an irreparable 
breach between faith and reason. 1 he charms 
of atyle and manner, however, made it very 
popolar. In 1782 appeared his ‘ Disquisitions 
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on various Subjects,” 8vo, which are marked 
with Ins usual charactenstics of sprightly wit 
and shrewd observation, but are otherwise 
vague, fanciful, and declamatory. In these he 
contends for a pre existent state of mankind, 
as a means of accounting for the misery sus 

tained in this present world, but the chief 
force of his wit and his satire is directed 
against the principles of civil hberty. This 
volume produced an admirable piece of poetica} 
satire, entitled, ‘The Dean and the Squire,” 
by Mason, the dean being Dr Tucker, whose 
opinions on hberty comcided with those of 
Mr Jenyns. Hus last production was en- 
titled, ‘‘ Thoughts on Parhamentary Reform,”’ 
which of course he wholly opposed. He 
died in 1787, at his town house, in Bury- 
street, leaving a second wife, to whom he had 
been marned thirty-four years. Besides the 
productions above mentioned, he was the au- 
thor of some spinted papers in the World, 
and of various poems, received into several of 
the standing collections, which, although not 
of the Inghly imaginative class, are smooth, 
easy, and elegant, with a pleasant vein of wit 
and satire. His works have been collected 
into four volumes, 12mo, with a hfe prefixea 
" C. N. Cole.—Life by Cole. Chalmers s Eng. 

oets. 

JEPHSON (Rosrrr) a respectable drama- 
tical writer, was born in Ireland in 1736. He 
received a hberal education, and attained the 
rank of captain in the 73d regiment , and when 
his regiment was reduced in 1763, retired on 
half pay. Bemg mtimately acquainted with 
Wilham Gerard Hamilton, that gentleman 
procured him a pension on the Insh establish- 
ment, which was the less difficult, as he was 
already known at the castle, by having held 
the appointment of master of the horse to the 
lord leutenant, viscount Townshend. By the 
influence of Mr Hamilton he was again nomi- 
nated to the same post by the duke of Rut- 
land, and he also became a member of the 
Insh house of Commons. He died of a para- 
lytic disorder at his house near Dublin in 
1803. As a dramatic writer, Ins claims are 
chiefly founded on his tragedies of ‘ Bra- 
ganza,’’ and ‘‘ Lhe Count of Narbonne,” the 
latter of which borrows 1ts plot from the Castle 
of Otranto. His other and less successful 
pieces were, ‘‘ Ihe Law of Lombardy,’’ 
‘‘ Juha,” and ‘‘‘lhe Conspiracy,” tragedies ; 
‘‘ The Campaign,” an opera, and ‘* Love and 
War,” and ‘“ lwo Strings to your Bow,’ 
farces , the last of which 1s still sometimes 
repeated. Jie was also author of ‘*‘ Roman 
Portraits,’’ a poem, and of ** The Confessions 
of James Baptst Couteau,” a satire on the 
Fiench revolution.—Life of W. G. Hamilton. 
Bug. Dram. 

JEROME or HIERONYMUS, a cele- 
brated father of the church, was born of Chris- 
tian parents, at Stnden, on the confines of Pan- 
noma and Dalmatia, in 331. His father, who 
was a man of rank and property, sent him to 
Rome for education, where he was placed un- 
der the grammarian Donatus, known for his 
commentaries upon Virgil and Terence. He 
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tad also masters in rhetonc, Hebrew, and 
divinity, in which he made a great progress. 
After travelling through France and Italy, he 
gave up fnends and worldly pursuits to seek 
retirement in the east, and gradually reached 
Jerusalem, whence he proceeded to Antioch. 
Here he endured a grievous fit of sickness, on 
his recovery from which he wandered through 
several towns and districts in search of a re- 
treat to his mind, winch he found in a fnght- 
ful desert of Syna, scarcely inhabited by any 
thing but wild beasts, and a few human beings 
little less ferocious. He was in his thirty-first 
year when he entered upon this life, in which 
he spent four years, occupied in an intense 
study of the scriptures, until bis health began 
to be affected by his application and ascetic 
discipline. He then repaired to Antioch, 
where he was ordained a presbyter in 378, by 
Paulinus. He soon after visited Constanti- 
nople, 1n order to avail himself of the advice 
and instruction of Gregory Nazianzen , and on 
his return, accompanied Paulinus to Rome, 
where his met and learning soon made him 
known to pope Damasus, who appointed him 
his secretary, and also director to the Roman 
ladies who had devoted themselves to a reli 

gious hfe. During his residence at Rome, he 
lodged at the house of a m:tion of thc name 
of Paula, a woman of rank aid fortune, who 
afterwards followed bim with her daughters 
into the cast. Ihis event exposed him to 
some scandal from his opponcnts, the Onge- 
nists, and to more merited censure fiom the. 
relations and friends of the many weak females | 
whom he thus encourarced in their desertion 
of their proper duties, and misapplication of! 
their wealth to the support of useless or per 

On the death of Dama- 


N1icious instatutions, 
sus, finding his situation at Rome uneasy, he 
determined to return to the east, and accord- 


ingly embarked in 385 with a great number of 
monks and females whom he had induced to 
embrace the mionastic life. He touched at 
Cyprus, where he visited Epiphanius, and 
arriving at Antioch, proceeded thence to Je- 
rusalem and afterwards to Egypt, where, to 
his great grief, he found the tenets of Origen 
almost universally prevalent. He at Icngth 
settled at Bethlehem, where the wealthy and 
devout Paula founded four monasteries, three 
for remales, and one for males under Jerome. 
Here he pursued hi» studies with great ardour, 
and wrote many of his best treatises , and in 
these occupations, mght have peacefully closed 
his days, but for his detestation of the opinions 
of Ongen, which imvolved him in the most 
acrimonious controversy for many years with 
John, bishop of Jerusalem, his former friend 
Ruoffinus of Aquileia, and Jovinian, an Itahan 


mouk. In the year, 410, when Rome was 
besieged by the Goths, he afforded an asylum 
to many who fied from thente to Jerusalem, 


but was very careful to exclude all whom he 
deemed tinctured with heresy. He died m 
422, in the nivety-firet year of Ins a8 - Je- 
rome as consideied the most learned of the 
Letin fathers, but his knowledge of the Greek 
acd Hebrew languages, although respectable, 
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was not profound. He was, at the same tim 
rather a declaimer than an orator, and his 
reasoning upon any subject was seldom either 
clear, consistent, or concise. He 1s still more 
to be decried for his virulence, acrimony, 
and want of candour 1n controversy. He wae 
also very superstitious and credulous in a high 
degree, as his admiration of ascetic discipline 
and the silly romances of Paul the Hermit and 
Hilanon suffiuiently prove. But notwithstand- 
ing these and other defects, so fully proved b 
Le Clerc in his ‘‘ Questiones Hieronymiane,”’ 
his wiitings will always be of great value to 
the biblical student, as furnishing numerous 
fragments of the ancient Greek translation, 
and of the opinions of the Jews of that period 
as to the sense of many Hiebrew words and 
passages. At the same time, as a most in- 
dustrious and zealous searcher into scripture 
himself, his opinions are worthy attention in 
the quarter pointed out. A full enumeration 
of the works of St Jerome wil] be found both 
in Cave and Dupin. JThe most important of 
these 18 a Latin version of the whole ‘Ola 
Testament,’”’ from the Hebiew, accompanied 
with a corrected edition of the ancient version 
of the ‘ New lestament,’”’ finally adopted by 
the Roman cathohc church, and commonly 
distinguished by the name of “ Ihe Vulgate” 
Che first printed edition of the works of Je- 
rome appeared at Basil, under the care of 
Frasmus, 1916-1926. Ibere have been seve- 
ral subsequent editions, at Lyons, Rome, 
Paris and Antwerp, but the best and most 
recent 1s that by father Martianay, a bene- 
‘ictine, Paris, 1093 1706, 5 vols, foho, and 
that of Vallarsius, Verona, 1734-42, with 
notes, 11 vols, folio.—Tife by Erasmus Du- 
pine Cave. Le Clerc’s Questiones Hieronym. 
Mosheem. 

JLROMF of Prague, the intimate friena 
and associate of John Huss, and hke him, a 
martyr to his zeal against what he deemed the 
corruption of the church of Rome. He was 
born at Prague, but 10 what year is unknown, 
and having stadied at the umiversity of his 
nat.ve city, he proceeded to those of Pans, 
Heidelburg, and Cologne , and as some say, 
to Oxford, where Le copied the writings of 
Wickhffe, which he carried with him into 
Bohemia, He was admitted to the degiee of 
DD. in 1396, but 1t 1s not known at what uni- 

rsity. Upon las return to Prague in 1400, 
he entered into a strict mtumacy with John 
[luse, whose doctrmes he began to publish in 
1408. Inthe year 1410 he was involved in 
the censures pronounced by Subinco, arch- 
bishop of Prague, against the Hussitee , and 
inthe same year went to Poland, at the re- 
quest of the king, to regulate the university of 
Cratow. In 1415, when informed of the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of Huss, he deemed 
himself bound an honour to repmr to Con- 
stance to assist in his defence, but on his arn- 
val, alarmed at the rage which prevailed 
against reputed hesetics, be withdrew to Eber- 
lingen, and sought a safe conduct from the 
emperor. An equivocal paper of the | ind 
was supplied to him, together with a citation 
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| the council. Aware of the futility of the 
tended document, he prepared to return to 
henna, but was arrested on his way home- 
wards, and placed in the custody of the prince 
of Sadzburg, who finally sent him to Constance, 
bound in chains, After Ins exammation he 
was imprisoned in the tower of St Paul’s 
church, and treated with great barbanity, 
This severity, the solicztations of his persecu 
tors, and his solitiry meditations upon the 
dreadful fate of Hluss, at length shook his 
constancy, and on a thnd examination, he was 
induced to sign a piper, approving the con 
demnation of the doctrmes of Wickliffe and 
Huss Although some of the counal were 
gatished and would have set him at liberty, he 
was nevertheless detuned in custody, and in 
the course of a few months afterwards, new 
ertiles vere presented against him, to which 
he pleaded in solemn esscmbly, and having 
resumed his fortitude, he nobly acknowledged 
that the dread of fire alone had induced him, 
azainst his conscicuce, to condemn Huss and 
Wachhffe. Poggio, who was present at the 
trial, in a Jetter to Aretine, gives an interest- 
ing and affecting testimony to the ligh quali 
ties and exaltcd deportment of Jerome, in this 
emergency Huis fate was decidcd on this oc 
casion, heing sentenced to a simular death to 
that of John Huss, which he endured on the 
0th May 1416 when he was burnt to death, 
and his ashes thrown into the Rhine. The 
labours of Jerome of Prague, as an author, — 
appear to have been cluiefly confined to the | 
assistance which he afforded Huss in his vari | 
ous works lhe answers which he gave to 
the articles preferred against lnm, may be 
seen in the twelfth volume Collect. Concil.— 
Care. Fiehert Theatrum. Life by Gilpin. 
JFERNINGHAM (1 pwarp) an ingenious 
poet and dramatic writer, descended from an 
ancient Roman catholhc family in Norfolk, 
and brother of sir Wilham Jernimgham, bart. 
He was born in 1727, and when young was 
sent to the Fnglsh college at Douay, in Flan 
ders, whence he was removed to Pans His 
education bemg completed, he returned to 
England, where he became a member of the 
established church. One of his earliest pro- 
ductions was a poem in favour of the Magda- 
len institution, which was followed by ‘‘ The 
Deserter,” 1709, ‘‘ The Funeral of Arabert, 
Monk of La Trappe,” 1771, ‘* Faldom and 
Teresa,’’1773 , ‘‘ Lhe Swedish Curate ,”’ “The 
Fall of Mexico,” 1775, ‘* Honora, or the 
Day of All Souls,” 1782, ‘*‘ The Rise and 
Progress of Scandinavian Poetry,” 1784, 
‘‘ Enthusiasm,” 1789, &c. Has play, called 
** Margaret of Anjou,” was acted in 1777, 
«‘ The Siege of Berwick,” a tragedy, in 1794, 
and ‘* Ihe Welsh Heiress,” a comedy, m 
1795. <A collection of his poetical and dra- 
matic works appeared in 4 vols, 8vo, 1806. 
He also published in the latter part of his life, 
‘* An Essay on the mild Tenour of Chris- 
tlanity,’’ and other religious tracts. His 
death took place November 17th, 


Bioa. Dier.—Vot. II. 


1812. 
The private character of Mr Jerningham was | the age of fourteen, 
extremely amable, and he 1s spoken of with | man on board the Gloucester, 
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great respect and esteem by lord Byron, in the 
notes to his Lnghsh Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers —Gint. Mag Waits Bibl Brit. 

- JERUSALEM (Joun Frepertce Wit- 
tam) a Lutheran divine, born at Osnaburgh, 
in 1709, Having an ardent passion for know- 
ledge, he visited krince and I ngland in pur- 
suit of it, and on his return to Germany, the 
duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel confided to 
him the education of his son, afterwards killed 
at the battle of Jena. Jerusalem was also 
appointed almoner to the court, and he ac- 
quired great reputation as a preacher. He 
formed a plan of education, which gave mise to 
the colle,zum Carolinum, at Brunswick , and 
he rendered no less service to soviety by his 
writings, than by his schemes for the benefit 
of youth. Ihe duke gave him the abbey of 
Riddagshausen, near Brunswick, where he 
formed a seminary, of which during forty years 
he was director and principal professor In 
1762 he pubhshed “ Letters on the Religion 
of Moses * and this was followed by ‘‘ Con- 
siderations on the principal Truths of Reli- 
gion,’ which was translated mto most Euro- 
pean languiges He afterwards wrote against 
Fredenck the Great of Prussia, who, pleased 
with his moderation and learning, invited him 
to Berlin, but he dechned the visit, as he 
also did the chancellorship of the university 
of Gottingen wlich was offered to his accept- 
ance. He died September @d, 1789. His 
posthumous works were published by his 
daughter, at Brunswick, 2 vols, 8vo, 1792 3. 
Jhe son of this gentleman was the unfortunate 
irototype of Werter, the celebrated hero of 
yoethe s celebrated novel.— Bug. Uni. 

J} RVAS (Cnarves) a portrait painter in 
the reigns of George I and George II, who 
acquired considerable reputation, founded on 
adventitious circumstances rather than on his 
professional skill. He wasa native of Ireland, 
and for a short time studied under air Crod- 
frey Kneller. Having visited Italy, he be- 
came on his return a fashionable artast , and 
Pope, to whom he gave instructions in paint 
ing, has eulogized Is talents. LHe 1s said to 
have been infected with personal vanity toa 
ridiculous degree. Lady Bridgewater, a cele- 
brated beauty, sitting to him for her picture, 
he took the hberty to tell her that she had not 
a handsome ear. ‘‘ And pray, Mr Jervas,”’ 
said her ladyship, ‘‘ what 18 a handsome ear?” 
The painter immediately hfted his velvet cap, 
and pointed to his own auricular organ, as the 
model of perfection. Jervas died mm 1739. 
Some of his letters have been printed with 
those of Pope , and he published a very good 
translauon of Don Quixote.—Lord Orford s 
Anece. of FPaant. 

JERVIS (Joun) earl of St Vincent, a gal- 
lant and distinguished naval commander, de- 
scended of an ancient and respectable family 
in Staffordshire. He was the second and 
youngest son of Swynfen Jervis, esq auditor 
of Greenwich hospital, and was born at Mea- 
ford hall, January 9, 1734 (old style). At 
he was rated a midship- 
of fifty guns, on 
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2e Jamaica atation, and in 1755 served as 
2utenant under an C. Saunders, in the expe 
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dured persecution from the episcopahans be- 
fore the civil war, he engaged in controversy 


‘tion against Quebec. Soon after being made | with the tnumphant party under Cromwell, 
ommander, he was appointed first to the on the subject of infant baptism, to which he 


axpernment and afterwards to the Albany 
oop. Jn 1760 he obtained the rank of post- 
aptain, and commanded the Foudroyant, in 
he action between admiral Keppel and the 
‘rench fleet m July 1778. 


ae engaged and took the Pegase, of sevent 
‘our guns and 700 men , in which exploit he 
‘ecerved a severe wound in the head from a 
‘phnter, and afterwards obtained the red 
abband as a reward for his gallaut conduct. 
In 1794, having accepted the command of a 
squadron equipped for the West Indies, he 
reduced Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St 
Lucie, for which services he received thie 
thanks of Parhament, and the freedom of the 
city of London ina gold box. On the 14th 
of February, 1797, being then in command of 
the Mediterranean fleet of fifteen sail, he en- 
gaged and defeated twenty-seven slups of the 
hne belonging to Spain, the smallest carrying 
seventy-four guns, and seven of them mount 
ing from 112 to 130 each. On this occasion 
he wa» raised to the Lnglish peerage, by the 
titles of baron Jervisand ear! of St Vincent, from 
the scene of his glory ‘To this was added a pen- 
sion of 3000/. a year, for the better maun- 
tenance of his dignity, and a gold medal 
from the king. In 1799 he was created ad- 
miral, and 1n 1801 became first lord of the 
admiralty, vice earl Spencer, m which capa 
city he undertook and exc.uted many salu 
tary reforms im naval expenditure, but re 
signed his post in 1804 In May 1814 he 
was appointed a general of marines, and Jul 
19, 1821, admiral of the fleet. Lord St Vincent 
was aman ofa strong and acute mind, reso 
lute and unbending in regard to discipline and 
necessary retrenchment and reform, and also of 
high gallantry and tranecendant genius in his 
profession, with the leading members of which 
he was deservedly popular. He died March 
15, 1823, in his eighty-ninth year, and though 
buried privately in the family vault at Stone 
& monument was voted by the house of Com. 
mons to be erected to his memory 1n St Paul s 
cathedral. ‘This national tribute, consisting of 
a single statue, and bearing a strong resem 
blince to the gallant and able 1n iinvidual whose 
services it 18 designed to commemorate, was 
opened to public view in September 1826.— 
Ann. Biog. 

JLSSLY (Henry) a learned nonconformist 
divine of the seventeenth century. He wasa 
native of West Rowton, wn Yorkshire, 
which place his father was minister He st 
died at St John’s college, Cambridge, and 
distinguished himself by his proficiency in the 
Onental languages. flaviug been episcopally 
ordained in 1627, he ol tamed a living, fiom 
which he was soon ejected for nonconfoimity 
He was then received into the family of sr 
M. Boynton, and remosiwg with his patron t 
Uxbridge, in 1635, he pvecame munister of | 
congregation in London After having en 


In 1782, being | 
hen under the orders of admiral Barrington, 'formity, he died September 4, 1663. 


objected. He however held the hving of St. 
George’s Southwark, which he lost at the 
Restorauon. He then officiated as minister 
of a Baptist congregation, and after having 
been imprisoned on account of his Paper 

18 
works, relating to theology and biblical lite- 
rature, are creditable to lis learning and abi- 
lites, but he pnncipally deserves commemo- 
ration on account of his having been engaged 
in making a new translation of the Buble, 
jwhich he was prevented from completing by 
‘the changesin ecclesiastical affairs conse quent 
ie the return of Charles 1].— Wels m’s Hist.and 
Ant. of Diss. Ch. Crosby s Hist ef the Baz tists 

JESUA (Lrvira) a Jewish rabbi, by birth 

Spamard, who hved in the fifteenth cen- 
tury He was aman of considerable learning, 
and bis writings are regarded by those of 
lis persuasion as able commentaries on the 
Talmud. His principal work 1s entitled ‘* Ha- 
hchot Olam,” (Fhe Ways of Ltermty). Con- 
stantme 1’ Empereur translated this treatise 
from the Hebrew into I atin, and Bachuyson 
published an edition of it, accompanied by the 
Latin version, in one 4to volume, at Hanover, 
in 1714 —NMoren. 

JEV ERI (Ismacr Biw Hamman) a dis- 
tinguished Arabian lexicographer, born at 
Farab, »n Transoxiana, about the middle of the 
tenth century. He resided for some time in 
Levpt, where he apphed himself to the study 
of Arabic, and returning to Khorasan, pub- 
lished there, im 999, the most complete dic- 

anary which the Arabians possess, entitled 

shah alloghat,” the pure language Golius 
1a8 inserted a great part of this work in his 
“ Lexicon Arabicum ,”” and Meninski, more 
recently has introduced a translation of it into 
lus “ Thesaurus Linguarum Onentalium.” 
It was translated into Turkish by Vancouh, 
Constantinople, 1728 repubhshed for the third 
tame at Scutan,m 1803 Jerven died, accord- 
ing to some authors, in 1003, at the ume 
vhen he was engaged in revising Ins dic- 
lonary, and the errors which are found in at 
ire attributed to one of his disciples, whe 
completed the task after his death.— Bug. 
Uni. Class. 

JEVON (lTxHomas) a dramatic author and 
actor of the seventeenth century. ‘ lhe Deval 
‘of a Wife, or the Comical liansformiton,”’ 
London, 1695, 4to, claims him ag its author, 
being the original of the standard farce of the 

‘ Devil to Pay.””—Buog. Diam. 

Jk WEL (Joun) a learned episcop il divine 
of the Enghsh church, who hved im the reigns 
of the last sovereigns of the house of Tudor 

He was born at the village of Buden, near 
Ilfracombe, in Devonshire, 1n 1922) After 
acquiring the rudiments of learn ; at school, 
he was sent to Merton college, Oxford, and 
in 1539 he was erected a scholar of Corput 
Christi, and in the year following took his firs: 
degree. He had been aninated in the princi 
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ples of the protestant faith, of which he prove J 
un zealous and able champion. Ilis mode of 
study slows him to have been indefatigable 
an the acquisiuon of knowled le, but it was at 
the expense of his health, wlich was injured 
by too close application. On jis recovery 
from a fit of allucss he was chosen lecture: on 
rhetoric, which oflice he filled with great 
credit dunng seven years In 1544 he was 
admittcd MA. and on the accession of I d- 
ward VI, in 146 he openly professed the 
tencts of the reformers, and contracted a par 

ticular intimacy with Petc1 Martyr, who was 
appointed professor of divimty at Oxford. In 
1991 he commenced BD on which occasion 
he delivered an excellent I atin sermon. About 
the same time he obtuned the rectory of Sun 

nin, well av Berkshire, where he disunyuish d 
himself by his cal and assiduity as a paush 
pnest. When queen Mary succecded her 
brotha: Jewel was deprived of his office in 
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1071. Wis Tu, lsh works, conipnising ser- 
mons, Sciipture expositions, &c. were printed 
collectively 11 1009, folio, and lady Bacon’s 
translauon of jus “ Apolozy,’” was repub- 
lished a few years ao —lJludller 5 Worthies. 
Abit Kedwaus bug Bit  Aikans G Boog. 
Ji//AR, or the Butcher, the famihar ap- 
pellation of tlhe famous pacha of Seide and 
Acre, who defended the latter place against 
Ruonaparte, duns his Syrian expedition. He 
was born in Bosnia, in the early part of the 
erzhtcenth century, and was oriyinally named 
Ahmed In las youth he sold himself to a 
‘lave-mcrchant, who tcok lim to 1 (ypt, where 
he wis purchised by the noted Ah Bey, then 
master of thit country. Lrom the situation of 
acommon mameluc, Ahmed, in a few years, 
Wis promote 1 to the offcc of covernor of 
Cano In 1775 when Ah Pcy bec ime un- 
fo unate, the enn \‘Lusef conlided to the ei- 
dev ant slave of thit prince the government of 


the uriversity, and though he subscribed toa) Pcrout, m Syti1, in which post be betrayed 
confession of futh drawn up by the catholics | the tiust reposcd in him by his benefactor, 
yet findiig that they susp ctcd bis sincesity, who,assistcd by the sh ik Dhaher and a Rus- 


ana werc about to prosecute him as a heretic 


re withdrew secictly from Oaford, and with sca and lind 


some difhculty made Jus esc ype to the conti 
nent. Ile procecded to Fiankfoit, where he 
arrived an 
confession before the exiled Ta hsh protes 
tints of his unfcigned contrition for nis late 
enior and weakness. 
Strasburg, and became vice-master of 1 col- 
le ge, established by his fiend Peter Muty2 


104, and there he made a public le made his escape. 


s:in squidron, lud siege to Berout both by 
Unibl to resist the double at- 
tack, }ezzar surrendered himsclf into the hands 
of [vyhahe: and went with him to Acie, where 
Af er the death of Dha 

her, the capitan pacha Hissin appou tel Joe- 
zu pichiot Acre and Sy11a, and employed 


lie iftexwards went to )im against the partisins of the redoubt ible 


Sheikh, who hid so long defied the power of 
the grard serpnor Ths zeal im this service 


On the de ith of queen Mary, Jcwel returred) vas aecompensced with rew marks of favour, 


to Lngland, and was received by the new 
sovereign with all the favour duc to lis zcal, 
learning, and abilities In Mauch 199 he 

was appointed, with other divincs, advocate for 
the protestant cause in a disputation held in 
Westminster abbey In 1960 he wis rused 
to the bishopric of Salisbury , and about the 
s1me time, mn a sermon preached at St Paul s 

c1oss, he challenged the om musts to pic duce 
a single positive testimony, fiom the works of 
avy of the fathers who lcd within six hun- 
dred years after Chiist, m fivour of any tenct 
in which the catholics differed fiom the pio- 
testants. Ihus challenge Icd to a controversy 
with Dr Cole, the deprived dein of St Paul’, 
and with Ihomas Handing, a learned jesuit 

Hence also ornginated the bishop s principal 
literary work, his famous ‘* Apology for the 
Church of England,” written in elegant I atin, 
and translated into Lughsh by the mother of 
sir Francis Bacon. Versions were also made 
of this treatise into German, Italian, Fiench, 
Spamsh, Dutch, and Gieek , and it 1s said to 
have had more effect m promoting the refor- 
mation than any other book that was pub- 
Iushed. In 1465 the university of Oxford con- 
ferred on bishop Jewel the degree of DD., 
and the remaimng years of his life were de- 
voted to his pastoral duty, and to the defence 
and support of protestantism. Huis death took 
place while on a joummey, either at Monkton 
Farley, or, according to other accounts, at 
Lacock Abbey, mm Wiltshire, the seat of his 
friend sir Henry Sherington, 1n September, 
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and he was made a pacha of thice tails, with 
the title of visu Ile tooh adsautage of his 
situation to citend the bound ines of his go 
vernment and in spite of the eflorts of the 
lurhash court to displace him, he retained hie 
wthoity i long as he lived. Ils ferocious 
chief was wsolute master of a part of Syria at 
the pcrod of the Trench invasion of Fgypt. 
Buonap ute, a*ter hiuving vanquished the ma- 
mclucs, endeavoured to mike a friend of Jezzar, 
but the picha rejected his overtures, and 
with the aid of a naval force, under sir Sydney 
Smith, and of M Phelippeaus, a French cn- 
,inee1, he vahantly defended the city of St 
Sean d’Acre against the reiterated attempts of 
Buonrparte to make himself master of it. After 
a suge of sixty-one days, the conqueror of 
i Bypt was obhecd torelinguish his enterprise, 
ind leave Jezzar sn full possession of his power. 
Iwo years altcr, general Sebastiani was -nt 
on a mission to the pacha, who received him 
with civihty and an the imtercourse between 
them he expressed the utmost contempt for 
the sublime porte, whose defence he had pre- 
viously undertaken only to serve his own in- 
terest. He died at an advanced age, 1n 1804, 
leaving behind him immense treasures. He 
gloned in the sanguinary title by which he 1s 
best known, and numerous are the well-at- 
tested facts on record, which prove that 1¢ was 
not unmerited.— Dr L D. Clarke’s Travels. 
Big. Untv. Dict. Hist 
JOACHIM of Calabna, an Itahan monk 
of the twelfth Se w ho obtained the repy- 
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ation of a prophet among his contemporaries, 
nd incurred, by Ins writings, the censure of 
he church, as a heretic. He was born at 
velco, near Cosenza, in the kingdom of Na 
sles, and after receiving the usual educ ition 
of his age and country, he obtuned some em 
ployment atcourt. This he left, to travel to 
the Holy Land, and on his return to Italy, he 
took the monastic vows among the Cistercians, 
and at length became prior, and then abbot of 
the convent of Corazzo. He rehnquished his 
office, with the pope’s permission, in 1183, in 
order to turn hermit. In his solitude he pro 
jected the constitution of a reformed congre- 
gation of the Cistercian order, and in 1189 
founded the monastery of Flora, in Calabna, 
over which he premded till his death in 1202. 
Joachim wrote comments on the scripture pro 
phecies , predictions relating to fifteen popes , 
a treatise against Peter Lombard, on the ‘In 
nity, which was condemned as heretical, by 
pope Innocent III, Ihere 1s also a suppositi 
tious work, entitled “ Lhe Everlasting Gos 
pel,” or “ The Book of Joachim which 
gave rise to another, called ‘* Phe Introduc 
tion to the everlasting Gospel,’”’ by a friar of 
the thirteenth century, the absurdity of wluich 
produced a great sensation in the religious 
world.—Mosheim’s Lceles Hist. Atkins GC. 
Bug 
JOAN of Arc, commonly called the Maid 
of Orleans, one of the most remarkable 
heromes 1n history, was the daughter of per 
sons of low rank, m the village of Domremi, 
near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Lorraine, 
where she was bom in 141%. She quitted 
her parents at an early age, and became ser- 
vant at a small inn, where she acquired a ro- 
bust and hardy frame, by acting nearly im the 
capacity of hostler, attending to the horses, 
and riding them backwards and forwards to 
water. At this time, the affairs of France 
were 1n a deplorable state, and the city of Or 
leans was so closely besieged by the duke of 
Bedford, that its fall seemed inevitable Ix- 
cited by the frequent accounts of the memora 
ble rencounters at this siege, and aflected with 
the distresses of the country, Joan was seized 
with a wild desire of releving them, until her 
mind incessantly pondering on this favourite ob- 
ject, she fancied that she saw visions, and 
heard voices exhorting her to re-establish the 
throne of France, and expel the English in- 
vaders. Having communicated this imaginary 
ingpiration to the governor of Vaucouleurs, he 
forwarded her to Charles VII at Chinon, to 
whom, in the name of the supreme being, she 
offered to raise the siege of Orleans, and con- 
duct the king to Rheims. The courtat first pre 
tended to hesitate, but after a committee of di- 
vines had pronounced her mission to be super 
natural, Charles granted her request, and she 
was exhibited to the people on horseback. 
The Enghsh at first regarded the whole affair 
with dension , but gradually gave wry to the 
supersutious notions of the age, and became 
daunted with the idea of a divine vengeance 
hanging over them. Joan entered the city of 
Orjeans, at the head of a convoy, arrayed mw 
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military garb, and being received as 8 celes- 
tial messenger, by the commandant Dunois 

she actually obhged the Enghsh to raise th 

siege, after funously driving them from thei 

entrenchments. Ihe march of ( harles to 
Kheima followed, and such was the impres- 
s10n produced on the population, that although 
proceeding through what had been deemed an 
enemy s country, every place opened its gates 
to him, and the ceremony of his inauguration 
took place as predicted. As a mark of grat 

tude for this service, the king had a medal 
struck in honour of Joan, and all her family 
was ennobled, in both the male and female 
line, of which the former became extinct so 
lateas1760. Ihe town of Domremi, her na- 
tive place, was also exempted from taxes for 
ever. After the coronation of Charles, Joan 
desired to return to the course of hfe which 
became her sex, but Dunois, who thought 
she might still prove serviceable, mduced her 
to throw herself into the town of Compeigne, 
then besieged by the duke of Burgundy, aud 
the earls of Arundel and Suffolk Here, after 
performing prodigies of valour, she was taken 
prisoner in a sally, and no efforts being made 
by the French court to deliver her, she was 
cruelly condemned by the knghsh under the 
pretence of witchcraft, to be burnt alive, which 
sentence she endured with great courage mn 
1451, in the nineteenth year of her age. Such 
are the outlnes of this history as generally 
dehvered, but many romantic circumstances 
are probably overcharged. It has even been 
doubted, whether she was really put to death 
some plausible evidence having been brought 
forward to prove that she was saved by a 
tnick, on the day of execution, and that she 
afterwards appeared, and was marned to a 
gentleman of Amboise, a story far more 1m- 
probable than the facts which 1t 1s intended to 
supercede — Histor ves of England and Fiance. 
Southey’s Joan of Are. 

JOB or AY UB (Soromon) a negro prince, 
son of the king of Bondou, in Seneyambia, to 
whom the hterary world 1s indebted for some 
geographical details relative to his native 
country. In 1700 he was sent by his father 
to the sea coast to treat with the English 
traders, and being taken prisoner by the Man- 
dingos, he was himself sold as a slave to the 
master of an English vessel. Ie was allowed 
to send to mform his father of his misfortune, 
but the messenger not returning in time he 
was taken to Maryland, and employed as a 
labourer in the culture of tobacco. He fled 
from his master, and being retaken, hia story 
excited curiosity, and he was ransomed by 
general Oglethorpe and others m the colony, 
and sent to England. He arrived here in 
Apni, 1733, and was patromzed by sir Hans 
Sloane, for whom he translated some Arabic 
MSS. YDurimmg the fourteen months he resided 
in this country he attracted much notuce, and 
after having been presented at court, and 
honoured with valuable presents, he set sal 
for Africa, and reached Fort James, on the 
coast of Senegal, the 8th of August, 1734, 
While preparing to depart for Bondow, he 
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learnt that his father was dead, and by the 
return of the vessel which took him out, he 
sent letters of thanks to his benefactors, but 
no farther intelligence of him was ever re- 
ceived. He professed the Mahometan faith 
and while in England he wrote from memory 
three copies of the Koran.—Astley’s Collect. of 
Voyages. Bug. Univ. 

JOCHANAN BEN ELIEZER, a jewish 
rabbin of the third century, who compiled what 
1s called the Jerusalem Gemara, a portion of 
the Talmud. ‘This work consists of the opi- 
m10ns, crith.isms, controversies, and decisions 
of the Hebrew doctors and casuists on points 
of their ritual, supplementary to the Mischna 
or text of the TaJmud. R. Joclanan’s com- 
mentary was so obscure, that a new one, called 
the Babylonish Gemara, was compoped an the 
following century, by rabbi Asce.—Godwint 
Moses et Aaron. Nour. Dict. Hist. 

JOCONDUS (Jouwn) an Itahin architect 
and man of letters in the sixteenth century. 
lle was a native of Verona, and became a Do- 
minican friar. Louis \ LI sent for him to Panis, 
where he built the Pont de Notre Dame, across 
the Saie. Ile also erected a bridge over the 
Adige at Verona, and executed many othe 
works. His death took place about 1530. He 
a8 said to have discovered in France some of 
the epistles of Phny, and the treatise on pro- 
dimes, by Julius Obsequens, which were 
printed by Aldus, in 1008. He also wrote 
notes and made designs for the illustration of 
Casar s commentaries , and he published an 
ediuon of Vitruvius on arcl itecture.—Tiua- 
beschi. Lemanza Vite der Architette Venc-rant. 

JODFULLL (Srrpnen) an carly French 
poct and dramatist, who was a native of Paris. 
Ile is represented as having been an universal 
genius, pussessing an extraordinary facility 
and fluency of composition, as a proof of 
which we arc told that he wrote five hundred 
Latin verses on a preseribed subject, for a 
wager, in a single mght He was the author 
of the fust regulir tragedy im the French lan- 
guage, his “ ( leopatia ,” which was acted be- 
fore Ilenry JI. He also wrote comedies and 
poems. ILhoush a favourite with the great, 
Jodelle became the victim of poverty, and 
died am distress nm to7o, at the aze of forty- 
one. Qn his dcath-bed he dictated a sonnet, 
addi+ssed to Charles IX, reproachimg his ma- 
Jesty for deserting him im his neccssity.— 
Buyle. Bug. Unie. 

JOLCHYT R(Curistian Gori ites) adoctor 
of theology, and public profcssor of | istory 
at Leipsic. He was born in 169% in that city, 
and was instructed by a private tutor in the 
family of his father, who was a meichant. 
‘The latter dying in embarrassed circumstances, 
in 1720, Joecher found himsclf under the ne- 
‘essity of writing and lecturing with increased 
-ihgence, and became a colleague wath Ra- 
bener, in the compilation of the German Acta 
Eruditorum. He died in 1798. ‘The best 
of his pinlosophical wntings 1s his ‘ Exa- 
men Paralogismorum Woolston,’ Leip., 1734, 


ato, but that which 1s best hnown, 1s bis 


** General Dictionary of Learned Men,” 
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1750-1, 4 vols, 4to, to which a supplement 
was published, by Adelung, 1784-7. He was 
also author of a treatise on the influence of 
music on the human constitution, being him- 
self a proficient in that sc1ence.— Saaz Onom. 

JOFERID, abbot of Croyland, in Lincoln- 
shire, in the twelfth century. If the narrative 
of Peter of Blois, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry IT, be correct, this ecclesiastic may be 
conailered as the founder of the university of 
Cambridge. In his continuation of Ingulph’s 
account of Croyland, he says that abbot Jof- 
frid sent a deputation of three learned French 
or Norman monks, named Odo, Jerrick, and 
Wilham, to his manor of Cottenham, near 
Cambridye, to teach the people im that neigh- 
bourhood, grammar, logic, and rhetoric. These 
three monks went evcry day from Cottenham 
to Cambridge, where they red a barn, in 
which they taught those sciences to a great 
number of scholars, who resorted to them, 
not only from the town of Cambndge, but 
from all the country around.— Maseres’s Hist 
Angl. Select. Mon. 

JOHANNALUS (Finnvs) bishop of Shal- 
holt, 1n Iceland, was born in that sland in 
1704. He was the son of John Halterson, 
vicar of the bishop of Skalholt, who sent him 
to finish his education at Copenlagen. On 
ais return to Iceland, he became successively 
minister of several places, and at length bishop 
of Shalholt, where he dicd at a very advanced 
ave. Ile distinguished himself by his atten- 
tion to the history of Ins native country, and 
was the author of ‘* Histoma Fcclesiastaca 
Islandiv,’’ Copenh. 1772-1778, 4 vols, 4to, 
‘“‘Tlistona Monastica Islandiw,’ 1775, 4to, 
and a hfe of the historian Suorro Sturleson.— 
Bros Uni 

JOHN, hing of England, born in 1166, waa 
the youngest son of Iienry II, by Lleanor of 
Guinne. heland being intended for his ap- 
panage, he was sent over 1n 1185 to complete 
the conquest, but such was the mmprudcnce 
and insolence of himself and his courtiers, 1t 
was found necessary torecal him. Although his 
father s favourite, he joined his brother Richard 
in his last unnatural rebellion, and partook 
with him the curse pronounced by the heart- 
stricken king and parent on lis death-bed. He 
was left without any particular provision, which 
procurcd for lim the name of Sans Icrre, or 
Lackland , but on his accession, Richard con- 
erre d on him the earldom of Mortaigne, in Non- 
maudy, and various large possessions in J ng- 
land, and marned him to the nich heiress of 
-he earl of Gloucester. This kindness did not 
prevent him from forming intrigues against 
lug brother, an conjuncuion with Philip of 
France, during his absence in Palestine , but 
Richard magnanimously pardoned him on his 
return, and left him his kingdom, 1n preference 
to Arthur of Britanny, the son of lis elder 
brother, Geoffry. Soimperfectly was the rule 
of primogeniture then estabhshed in England, 
that no disturbance ensued in that country, 
although the French provinces of Anjou, fou- 
rane, and Mame declared for Arthur, who 
was taken under the protection of the kin, of 
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nce. A war ensued, in which John reco- 
ad his revolted provinces, and recenvid 
aage from Arthur for the duchy of Bn- 
ny, whented from his mother. In 1200 
marned Isabella of Angouleme, after di 
cing himself on some pretence from Ins first 
e. dn 1201 some disturbances again broke 
can France, whither he led anothe: expedi- 
n, and the young Aithur having joined the 
alcontents, was captured, and confined an 
«castle of Falasse whence he was subse- 
ently removed to Rouen, and never leard 
more. The manner of his death 15 not cer- 
inly known, but 1t was generally believed 
rat John stibbed him with his own hand, and 
e now became the object of universal de- 
station. Lhe states of Britanny summoned 
im to answcr the chirge of murder, before 
18 hese Jord hing Pluhp, and upon his rcfu 
il to appear, the litter assumed the execution 
if the sentence of forfeiture against him, and 
n this manner the whole of Normandy was 
ecovered by the krench crown, after its aliena- 
tion for thrce centuries Jolin laid the fault 
of his disgrace upon his JT nglish nobles, whom 
ne harrassed by fines and confiscations, but 
after some ineffcctual attcmpts, he was obhged 
to acquicsce in a truce in 1206. The pope at 
this time was the haughty anl able Inno- 
cent LIT, who, in consequence of a contcsted 
election for the see of Canterbury, nominated 
a creature of his own, 1n the person of cardinal 
Stephen Langton. John, lughly enraged, 


acted with his usual haste and folly , and. 
displayed so much contempt for the y ipal 


authority, that Innocent laid the whole hing- 
dom under an interdict. This quarrcl lasted 
some years, andthe king, by his tyranny, depriv- 
ing himself of the support of Ins nobles, was 
perplexed on every side. In order to give 
some lustre to his degraded administration, he 
undertook expeditions into Scotland, Wales, 
and freland, in which he was successful, and, 
in particular, quelled all opposition to his au- 
thority in the latter. In the meantime, the 
court of Rome proceeded to asentence of ex 
communication against the king, person ily, 
and formally absolved his subjects from their 
allegiance. Pinlip of France was again ready 
to put the sentence against John into exevu- 


tuon, and prepared an expedition in the ports. 
of Picardy, wlich, however, the latter was | 
So much disaffection, | all who should attempt to enforce it 


enabled to opposc. 
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resofved to endeavour to recover his conti- 
nental dominions, but the English barons de- 
chned their services In the next bias how- 
ever, he carried over an army to Poitou, but 
after some partial successes, was obliged to 
return in disgrace. John had by this time 
rendcred himself the object of such universal 
contempt and hatred, that his nobles, who had 
long felt aggrieved by the usurpation of their 
sovereigns, and of the reigning one 1n particu~ 
lar, determined to take hold of so fivoumable 
an opportunity to control his power, and esta- 
blish then privilejes. Langton produced to 
them a copy of the charter of mghts grinted 
by Henry I, and at a general meeting 1n I on- 
don, in January, 121, they laid then demands 
before the king, which he attempted to elude 
by delny. In the mein time he sought to in- 
pritiite himself with the clerzy and the pope, 
vith whom he lodzcd an appeal against the 
compulsory proceedin s of the barons, Lhe 
pohuc pontif who found it lis interest to 
support a sovereinn who h d so fu humbled 
himself, declared las di ypprobation of thear 
conduct , but httle moved by the declaration, 
the lattcr assembled in arms at Oxford, whcre 
the court then was, and chooung a general, 
immediately proceeded to warlike operation. 
Phey were received without opposition in Lon- 
don, which so intimidated the king, that he 
consentcd to sign such articles of agreement as 
they thought fit to dictate. Such were the 
steps which produced the fimous Magna 
Charta, which was signed by John at Runny- 
mede, on the banks of the [hLames, on the 
19th June, 1215. By this charter, the basis 
of Fnyhsh constitutional freedom, the nobles 
were not only protected against the crown, 
but important privileges were granted to every 
order of freemen. Lhe passive manner in 
which John yielded to these restrictions of his 
power, indicated a secret intention of freeing 
hunself from lis obligations In onder to lull 
the barons into security, he dismissed Ins 
foreign forces but in the mean time was se- 
cretly employed in raising fresh mercenaries, 
and in seeking the concurrence of the pope, who 
absolutely issued a bull, annilulating the char- 
ter, as extorted from his vassal, coutrary to 
the interests of the holy see He even forbade 
John to pay any regard to its conditions, and 
pronounced a sentence of excommunication on 
Thus 


nevertheless, prevailed, that Pandulph, the furnished with spintau and temporal arms, 


pope’s legate, 
receive Lington, as 


England and Ireland to the holy see, in order 
to receive them again as its vassal, with abso- 
luuon. Tlas most 1.0 mmous compact was 
executed at Dove: in Moy, 1213, and the 
pope now regarding Lnglind as his own, and 
jealous of the aggrandiscment of Philip, re- 
quired the latter to desist from hostilities 
against a country undcr the protect: n of the 
see of Rome. Philip received this mandate 
with great indien ition, but in consequence of 
a victory over his ficet, was gradually bou,ht 
to reason. Flushed with this success, John 


miduced him not only to’ 
archbishop of Cantcr-— 
bury, but abjectly to resign Ins kingdoms of 


the hing left Ins retreat, and carried war and 
devastation through the kingdom, Hus ba- 
rons, tiken by surprise, could make no 
effectuil resistance, and cespairing of mercy 
from John, sent a deputation to France, in 
which they offered the crown of England to 
the dauphin Lows, Plihp gladly accepted 
the proposal, and Loui, with a fleet of 600 
vessels, landed at Sandwich, and proceeded to 
London, where he was received as liwful «o- 
vereign. Jolin was immediately deserted by 
all his foreign troops, and most of 11s Fnghsh 
adherents, but the report of a « heme of J ous 
for the extermination of ths Inglish nobility, 
whether true o1 false, arrested his progress at 
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a very critical time for John, and induced mary 


to return to their allegiance. But while the 
king’s affairs were thereby assuming a better 
aspect, he had the musfortune, in a march 
from Lynn across the sands mto Lancoln- 
sluire, to lose, by the sudden flow of the tide, 
all his carriages and baggage. Being already 
in a bad state of health, the visitation so ag- 
gravated his disorder, that he died at Newark, 
in October, 1216, 1n the forty-ninth year of 
his age, and seventeenth of his reign. No 
prince m English history has been handed 
down to posteity in blacker colours than 
Joho, to whom impgratitudce, perfidy, and 
cruelty were habitual. Occasional gleams of 
vigour and energy were, indeed, manifest , but 
they always proved themselves the mere ex- 
plosions of :+,e and anzer, and soon subsided 
unto meanness and pusillanimity Tis private 
life was stamed with extreme hcentiousness, 
and the best part of his conduct as a ruler, was 
the attention he paid to commerce and maritime 
affairs, More charters of boroughs, and in- 
corporations for mercantile pursuits date from 
lim, than fiom any other of the carly kings, 
and the popular constitution of the city of 
london was his gift. He left by his second 
wife a family of two sons and thrce daughters, 
and his allegitumate children were numerous,— 
Hume. Henry. Atkin’s G. Bug. 

JOIIN of Pisa (Giovanni Pisano) a dis- 
tinguished sculptor and architect of the thir- 
tecnth century. He was the son and pupil of 
Nicholas of Pisa, an eminent professor of the 
art of design. He erected the famous Campo 
Santo, or public cemetery at Pisa, which con- 
tains fifty ship loads of earth Lrought from 
Jeiusalem, in 1228 ; such was the superstition 
of that penod. ‘Ihe building consecrated by 
thas curious deposit, has attracted general ad- 
mitation for its beauty. Christina of Sweden 
said oft, ‘‘ Non e un cemeterio, ma un museo.”’ 
John of Pisa also designed and executed, in 
Perugia, the monuments of popes Martin IV, 
Urban IV, and Benedict IX, the Castello 
dell’ Novo, at Naples, the facade of the ca- 
thedral of Sienna, and the marble table of the 
great altar at Arezzo, covered with carvings, 
figures, foliage, mosaic work, and enamel, 
which cost 30,000 florins , besides many other 
works, at Bologna and elsewhere. He died 
very aged in 1320, and was buried in the 
Campo Santo —O) land: Abeced. Pittor. Elmes’s 
Dict. of the Fine Arts. 

JOUN SOBIESKI, king of Poland, born 
in 1624, was the son of James Sobieski, Cas- 
tellan, of Cracow, a brave geneial and able 
statesman. He received a hberal education, 
and after visiting the vanous courts of Europe, 
Was made captain of the guards to king Casi- 
mir, and rose through all the imtermediate 
ranks to be generalissimo and grand marshal. 
He performed various exploits against the 
Cossacks and Turks , and in 1673 gained over 
the latter the signal victory of Choczim. On 
the death of Michael, being elected king by 
the diet, he determined to pursue the Turkish 
war with vigour, and by his bnillant successes 
he induced the porte to agree to the favourable 
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treaty of 1676. A revolt taking place against 
the emperor, in Hungary, which was support. 
ed by the lurks, he was induced, in 1683, 
to make an alliance with the court of Vienna, 
which capital he reheved, in conjunction with 
the imperial forces, 0 the most gallant man- 
ner, when closely besieged by the Turks, 
whose camp was entirely routed by a grand 
attack, on the 11th September, 1683. So- 
bieski was considered by the people of Vienna 
as their deliverer, and all Europe gave him 
the glory of an action so opportunely salutary to 
the Christian cause. He followed up this success 
with other advantages, and baving obtained a 
cession of Moldavia and Wallachia, endea- 
voured without effect to unite them to his do- 
mimions. ‘This was his last warlike enter- 
prise , and he passed the remaindet of his hfe 
with less glory, 1m the advancement of his 
family by alliances, and in the discreditable 
accumulation of riches, in order to secure the 
crown to his son. Ihis conduct, to which he 
was incited by the antnguing spit of lis con- 
sort, a noble kiench woman, rendered his 
death less regretted than from huis great ac- 
tions and qualities might have been expected. 
This event took place in June, 1696 Sobieski 
was not only a brave and consummate com- 
mander, but eloquent, learned, and scientifi- 
cally mformed, beyond most of his country 
men.— Mod. Univ. Hist. -¢ 

JOHNES (Tuomas) an English gentleman 
who distanguizhed himself by the cultivation 
of hterature. He was born in 1748, at Lud- 
low in Shropslure, and aftcr having studied at 
Eton, he went to Jesus college, Oxford, and 
proceeded to the degree of MA. 1n 1783. He 
had previously made the tour of Europe, and 
formed his taste from the survey of the pro- 
ductions of ancient and modern art in France 
and Italy. Possessing an estate at Hafod in 
Cardiganshire, he obtained a seat in parlia- 
ment for the borough of Cardigan, and subse 
quently for the county of Rainor. He also 
held the office of auditor for the prinupalty 
of Wales, and was colonel of the Carmarthen- 
shire militia. As a country gentleman he 
Jaudably occupied himself in the improve- 
ment of his landed property, by planting 
trees to a very considerable extent. He 
also built for himself an elegant mansion, 
and collected a noble library, to which 
he added a _ typographical establishmeut, 
whence procecded the works on which his 
literary reputation 1s founded. They consist 
of splendid editions of the chronicles of I rois- 
sart and Monstrelet , Jomville’s memoirs of 
St Louis, the travels of Bertrandon de la 
Brocquiere in Palestine, and Ste Palayé’s 
life of Froissart, all translated by himself 
from the French. In March, 1807, Mr 
Johnes’s hterary pursuits experienced a severe 
interruption, in consequence of a fire, which 
nearly destroyed his house at Hafod, and a 
great part of his hbrary, especially a number 
of cunous Welsh MSS. ‘The latter part of 
his hfe was also embittered by the death of 
his daughter, an amiable and accomplished 
young lady. His death took place Apni 4th, 
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the Jamaica station, and in 1755 served as 
heutenant under en C. Saunders, in the expe 
dition against Quebec. Soon after being made 
commander, he was appointed first to the 
Lxpenment and afterwards to the Albany 
sloop. In 1760 he obtained the rank of post- 
captain, and commanded the Foudroyant, im 
the action between admiral Keppel and the 
French fleet m July 1778. In 1782, bemg 
then under the orders of admiral Barrington, 
he engaged and took the Pegase, of seventy 
four guns and 700 men, 1n which exploit he 
received a severe wound in the head from a 
splinter, and afterwards obtained the red 
nbband as a reward for his gallant conduct. 
In 1794, having accepted the command of a 
squadron equipped for the West Indies, he 
reduced Martinique, Guadaloupe, and St 
Luue, for which services he received the 
thanks of Parhament, and the freedom of the 
city of London ina gold box. On the 14th 
of Febuary, 1797, being then in command of 
the Mediterranean fleet of fifteen sail, he en- 
gaged and defeated twenty-seven ships of the 
line belonging to Spain, the smalieat carrying 
seventy-four guns, and seven of them mount 
ing from 112 to 100 each. On this occasion 
he was raised to the Lnglish peerage, by the 
titles of baron Jervisand earl of St Vincent, from 
the scene of las glory To this was added a pen- 
sion of 3U00l. a year, for the better main- 
tenance of lis dignity, and a gold medal 
from the king. In 1799 he was created ad- 
mural, and in 1801 became first lord of the 
admiralty, vice earl Spencer , 1n which capa 
city he undertook and exe.uted many salu 
tiry reforms im naval expenditure, but re 
signed his post in 1804 In May 1814 he 
was appointed a general of marines, and July 
19, 1821, admiral of the flect. Lord St Vincent 
was aman ofa strong and acute mind, reso 
lute and unbending 1m regard to discipline and 
necessary retrencbment and reform, and also of 
lugh gallantry and transcendant genius in his 
profession, with the leading members of which 
he was deservedly popular. He died March 
15, 1823, n his eighty-minth year, and though 
buried privately in the family vault at Stone 
a monument was voted by the house of Com 
mons to be erected to his memory 1n St Paul! 
cathedral. Iinus national tnbute, consisting of 
a single statue, and bearing a strong resem 
bl ince to the gallant and able in lividual whose 
services it 18 designed to commemorate, was 
opened to public view in September 1826.— 
Ann. Biog. 

JLSSLY (Hrnryv) a learned nonconformist 
divine of the seventeenth century. He wasa 
native of West Rowton, in Yorkshire, of 
which place his father was minister He stu 
died at St John’s college, Cambridge, and 
distinguished bimself by Ins proficiency in the 
Onental languages. Having been episcopally 
ordaimed in 1627, he ol tamed a hving, flom 
which he was soon ejected for nonconformity 
He was then rece.ved into the family of sir 
M. Boynton, and removing with his patron to 
Uxbridge, 10 1645, he pecame munister of a 
congregation in London After having en- 
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dured persecution from the episcopalians be- 
fore the civil war, he engaged in controversy 
with the tnumphant party under Cromwell, 
on the subject of infant baptusm, to which he 
objected. He however held the living of St. 
George’s Southwark, which he lost at the 
Restoration. He then ofhciated as minister 
of a Baptist congregation , and after having 
been imprisoned on account of his noncon- 
formity, he died September 4, 1663. This 
works, relating to theology and biblical hhte- 
rature, are creditable to his learning and abi- 
lites, but he principally deserves commemo- 
ration on account of his having been engaged 
im making a new translation of the Luble, 
‘which he was prevented frum completing by 
‘the changesin ecclesiastical affurs consequent 
lon the return of Charles 11 — Wilson s ist. and 
Ant. of Diss. Ch. Crosby s Hast ef the Baz tists 

JESUA (Lrvira) a Jewish rabbi, by buth 
a Spaniard, who hved in the sity | J cen- 
‘tury He was aman of considerable ning, 
and bis writings are regarded by those of 
lis persuasion as able commentaries on the 
Talmud. His pnncipal work is entitled ‘* Ha- 
lhchot Olam,” (Ihe Ways of Ltermty). Con- 
stantine 1 Empereur translated this treatise 
from the Hebrew into J atin, and Bachuyson 
published an edition of 1t, accompanied by the 
Latin version, in one 4to volume, at Hanover, 
in 1714 —Morerr. 

JE\ ERI (Ismaer Bry Hammap) a dis- 
tinguished Arabian lexcographer, born at 
Farab, in ‘Lransoxiana, about the middle of the 
tenth century. He resided for some time in 
Egypt, where he apphed himeelf to the study 

f Arabic, and returning to Khorasan, pub- 
ished there, in 999, the most complete dic- 
ionary which the Arabians possess, entitled 
‘Sihah alloghat,” the pure language Gohus 
1a8 mserted a great part of this work in his 
“ Lexmcon Arabicum,” and Meninski, more 
recently has introduced a translation of it into 
his “ Lhesaurus Linguaram Onientahum.” 
[t was translated into Turkish by Vancouh, 
Constantinople, 1728 republished for the third 
time at Scutazi, m 180 3 Jerven died, accord- 
ing to some authors, 1n 1003, at the time 
when he was engaged 1n revising Ins dic- 
tionary , and the errors which are found in 1¢ 
are attributed to one of his disciples, whe 
completed the task after his death —Bug. 
Unn. Class. 

JEVON (Tuomas) a dramatic author and 
actor of the seventeenth century. « The Devil 
of a Wife, or the Comical Liansformauon,” 
London, 1695, 4to, claims him ag its author, 
being the original of the standard farce of the 
« Devil to Pay.”—Bug. Diam. 

JLWEIL (Jonny) @ learned episcopil divine 
of the Enghsh church, who lived in the reigns 
of the last sovereigns of the house of Tudor 
He was born at the village of Buden, near 
Iifracombe, 1n Devonshire, 19 1) 2 After 
acquiring the rudiments of learn = at school, 
he was sent to Merton colle ge, Oxfori, and 
in 1939 he was erected a scholar of Corpus 
Christ, and in the ycar following took his first 
degree. He had been initiated in the princi~ 
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} les of the protestant faith, of which he proved 
a zealous and able champion Is mode of 
study shows him to havc been indefatigable 
an the acquisition of knowled le but it was at 
the expense of lus health, which was injured 
by too close application On his recovery 
fiom a fit of allncss he was chosen lecturer on 
rhetoric which office he filled with great 
credit duiing seven years In 1544 he was 
admitted MA. and on the accession of Id 

ward VI, in io46 he openly professed the 
tencts of the 1¢formers and contracted a par 

‘cular intimacy with Petcr Maityr, who was 
appointed professor of divinity at Oxford. In 
151 he commenced BI) on which occasion | 
he delivered an excellent Latin sermon. About 
the same time he obtiuned the rectory of Sun 

uingwell an berksture, whore he distinguish d 
liumself by his zcal and aso luity as a pirish 
puest When queen Mary succeeded her 
bnothe: Jewel was deprived of his office in 
the university and thou,h he subscibed toa 
confession of futh drawn up by the catholics 
yet finding that they susp ctcd his sincezty, 
and Were about to prasccute him wa heretic 
be withdrew secrctly from Oafcrd, ard wath 
some difficulty mide his esc 1p to the conti 
nent. 


confess! n bef ie the exiled En lish pi tes 
tants of his unfeigned contrition for ais }ite 
enor ard weakness He afterwards went to 
Stiasbur, and became vice nister of 1 col- 
le ge established by his firend Peter Maityr 
On the dearth of queen Mary, Jewel 1¢ urred 
to Lngland, and was ieceived by the new 


sovereign with all the favour duc to his 7« al | 


learning and abilities 
the protestant cause in a disputation held in 
Westminster abbey In 1600 he wis 1 used 
to the bishopric of Sahisburv , and wbout the 
same time ina scrmon pre iched at St Paul s 

cross he challenged the Rom uusts to produce 
a single positive testimony fiom thc works of 
nuy of the fathers who lived within «1x hun 

died ycars after C hist, in fivoui of any tenet 
in Which the catholics diflered from the pro 

testants Jus challenge lcd to a controversy 
with Dr Cole the deprived dein of St Pauls, 
and with [Thomas Harding 2 learned jcsuit 

Hence also onsmated the bishop s principal 
literary work, lis famous ‘* Apology for the 
Church of Fngland,”’ written in elegant | atin 

and translated into Fuglsh by the mother of 
gir Francis Bacon Ve1sions were also made 
of this treatise into Germin, Italian, Fiench, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Greek , and 1t 1s said to 
have had more effect in promotin, the refor- 
mation than any other book that was pub 

lished, In 1565 the university of Oxford con 

ferred on bishop Jewel the degree of DD., 
and the remaining years of his life were de- 
voted to his pastoral duty, and to the defence 
and support of protestantisom. His death took 
place while on a journey, either at Monkton 
Farley, or, according to other accounts, at 
Lacock Abbey, in Wiltshire, the seat of his 
fnend sir Henry Sherington, in September, 
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Ao7i Its Tn lsh works, comprising ser- 
mons, Sciipture expositions, &c were printed 
collectively m1 1009 foho, and lady Bacon’s 
trinslation of Ins ¢ Apology , was repub- 
lished a few yc irs alo —J uller 5 Worthies. 
Abel Itedivuus. bus Brit Alans G Bog. 
Ji7/7\R, or the Butcher, the familar ap 

pellation of tle famous pacha of Seide and 
Acre who detended the latter place azamst 
Buonapirte duzinzg his Syrian expedition He 
was born in Losnia, in the early part of the 
e1_hteenth century and was orjinally named 
Ahmed In lus youth he sold himself to a 
slave merchant whotook lim to I ,ypt, where 
he wis purchiscd by the ncted Ali Bey, then 
master of thit country From the situation of 
acommon maimeluc Ahmc 1 in a few years, 
wis promote 1 to the cffce of governor of 
Cimo 111775 when Ah }cy becince un- 
for unate, the emn Yusef conlided to the ci 
dev int slave of thit punce the government of 
P rout am Sy1it an which post he betriyed 
the trust reposcd in him by his benefactor, 
who assisted by the shaah Dhaher and a Rus 
s iu squidion, Ind sie_e to Berout both by 
sea and lind Unnatle to resist the double at- 
tich, Jezzar surrendcred him clf into the hands 


He procecded t» Tiinkfort where he 'of Dhaher and went with him to 1ce, where 
urive tain vod, and there he mile 2 yz ubhlic | 


he made hisescape Ai crthe derth of Dha 
her, the capitin yp t ha Hiss napp ute l Ice 
zy yachiot Acie and Sy11a and employed 
Jim a,ainst the partisans of thc 1edoubt ible 
Shah who hid so lone defied the power of 
the grind seigner 9 Fhis 2cal an this service 


| wis icompensd with rew mubks of favour, 


aid he was made 14 why of three tails, wath 
the title of visu He took advattage of Ins 


In Maich 1.5) he | situation to extend the bound ines of his go 
Wasappointed with otherdivincs advoc ite for | vernmcnt 


and in spite of the efforts of the 
Lurkish court to chisplace him, he retained his 
ruthouty along as he lved = Ibis ferocious 
chief was ibsolute master of a part of Syria at 
the pauiod of the Tiench invasion of f gypt. 
Buonay ute after hiving vanquished the ma- 
melucs cn icivoure lto make a friend of Jezzu, 
but the pichi rejected his overtures, and 
with the aid of a nival force under sar Sydney 
Smith and ot M = Phelippeauyx, a French en 
wineer he valiantly defended the city of St 
loan d Acre 1g1nst the reiterated attempts of 
Buonapaite to make himsclf master of it. After 
L siege of sixty one days, the conqueron of 
Tyypt was obliged to relinquish his enterprise, 
ind leave Jezzar in full possession of his power. 
Iwo years aftcr general Sebastiani was cnt 
on a mission to the pacha, who received him 
with civility and an the intercourse between 
them he expressed the utmost contempt for 
the sublime porte, whose defence he lod pre- 
viously undeitaken only to serve his own in- 
terest He died at an advanced age, in 1804, 
leaving behind him immense treasures. He 
gloued in the sanguinary title by which he 1s 
best known, and numerous are the well-at- 
tested facts on record, which prove that 1t was 
not unmerited —Dr  D. Clarkes Travels 
Bug. Uns. Diet. Hist 

JOACHIM of Calabria, an Itahan mosk 
of the twelfth century, who obtained the repu- 
PZ 
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tation of a prophet among his contemporaries, | 
and incurred, by his writings, the censure of 
the church, as a heretic. He was born at 
Cehco, near Cosenza, in the kingdom of Na 
ples, and after receiving the usual education 
of his age and country, he obtained sume em 
ployment at court. ‘This he left, to travel to 
the Holy Land, and on his return to Italy, he 
took the monastic vows among the Cistercians, 
and at length became prior, and then abbot of 
the convent of Corazzo. He relinquished his 
office, with the pope’s permission, zn 1183, m 
order to turn hermit. In his solitude he pro 
jected the constitution of a reformed congre- 
gation of the Cistercian order, and in 1189 
founded the monastery of Flora, in Calabna, 
over which he presided till his death in 1202. 
Joachim wrote comments on the scripture pro 
phecies , predictions relating to fifteen popes , 
a treatise against Peter I ombard, on the In 
mity, winch was condemned as heretical, by 
pope Innocent III, There 1s also a suppositi 
tious work, entitled ‘‘ The ] verlasting Gos- 
pel,” or “ The Book of Joachim’ which 
gave mse to another, called ‘‘ Phe Introduc 
tion to the everlasting Gospel,’ by a friar of 
the thirteenth century, the absurdity of which 
produced a great sensation in the religious 
woild.—Mosheim’s Lceles Hist. Atkins G. 
Biog. 

JOAN of Arc, commonly called the Maid 
of Orleans, one of the most remarkable 
heroines 1n history, was the daughter of per- 
sons of low rank, mm the village of Domrem, 
near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Lorraine, 
where she was born in 1412. She quitted 
her parents at an early age, and became scr- 
vant at a small inn, where she acquned a ro- 
bus. and hardy frame, by acting nearly in the 
eee | of hostler, attendimg to the horses, 
and riding them backwards and forwards to 
water. At this time, the affairs of Irance 
were 1n a deplorable state, and the city of Or 
leans was so closely besieged by the duke of 
Bedford, that its fall seemed inevitable. Px- 
cited by the frequent accounts of the memora 
ble rencounters at tlis siege, and affected with 
the distresses of the country, Joan was seized 
with a wild desire of relieving them, until her 
mind incessantly pondering on this favourite ob- 
ie she fancied that she saw visions, and 
neard voices exhorting her to re-establish the 
throne of France, and expel the Englwh m- 
vaders. Having communicated this imaginary 
inspiration to the governor of Vaucouleurs, he 
forwarded her to Charles VII at Chinon, to 
whom, in the name of the supreme being, she 
offered to raise the siege of Orleans, and con- 
duct the king to Rheims. The courtat first pre 
tended to hesitate, but after a committee of di- 
vines had pronounced her mission to be super 
natural, Charles granted her request, and she 
was exhibited to the people on horseback. 
The Enghsh at first regarded the whole affair 
with demsion , but gradually gave way to the 
superstitious notions of the age, and became 
daunted with the idea of a divine vengeance 
hanging over them. Joan entered the uty of 
Oxjeans, at the head of a convoy, arrayed m 


‘ever. 
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military garb, and being received as a celes- 
tial messenger, by the commandant Dunois 
she actually obhged the Enghsh to raise th 

mege, after furiously driving them from thet 

entrenchments. lhe march of Charles to 
Rheims followed, and such was the impres- 
sion produced on the population, that although 
proceeding through what had been deemed an 
enemy’s country, every place opened its gates 
to him, and the ceremony of his inauguration 
took place as predicted. As a mark of grat 

tude for this service, the kmg had a medal 
struck in honour of Joan, and all her famly 
was ennobled, in both the male and femile 
line, of which the former became extinct s0 
late as1760. ‘The town of Domremi, her na- 
tive place, was also exempted from taxes for 
After the coronation of Charles, Juan 
desired to return to the course of hfe which 
became her sex, but Dunois, who thought 
she might still prove serviceable, induced her 
to throw hersclf into the town of Compeigne, 
then besieged by the duke of Burgundy, and 
the earls of Arundel and Suffolk. Here, after 
performing prodigies of valour, she was taken 
prisoner in a sally, and no eftorts bemg made 
by the French court to dehver her, she was 
cruelly condemned by the English under the 
pretence of witchcraft, to be burnt alive, which 
sentence she endured with great courage in 
1451, 1n the nineteenth year of her age. Such 
are the outlines of this history as generally 
dehvered, but many romantic circumstances 
are probably overcharged. It has even been 
doubted, whether she was really put to death 
some plausible evidence having been brought 
forward to prove that she was saved by a 
trick, on the day of execution, and that she 
afterwards appeared, and was married tu a 
gentleman of Amboise, a story far more 1m- 
probable than the facts which 1t 1s intended to 
supercede —Histories of Lngland and France. 
Southey’s Toan of Arc. 

JOB or AX UB (So1omow) a negro prince, 
son of the king of Bondou, in Seneyambia, to 
whom the hterary world 1s indebted for some 
geographical details relative to lus native 
country. In 1730 he was sent by his father 
to the sea-coast to treat with the English 
traders, and being taken prisoner by the Man- 
dingos, he was himself sold as a slave to the 
master of an English vessel. He was allowed 
to send to inform his father of bis misfortune, 
but the messenger not returning in time he 
was taken to Maryland, and employed as a 
labourer in the culture of tobacco. He fied 
from his master, and being retaken, hia story 
excited curiosity, and he was ransomed by 
general Oglethorpe and others im the colony, 
and sent to England. He armved here in 
Apni, 1733, and was patronized by sir Hans 
Sloane, for whom he translated some Arabic 
MSS. Durimg the fourteen months he resided 
in this country he attracted much notice, and 
after having been presented at court, and 
honoured with valuable presents, he set saal 
for Africa, and reached Fort James, on the 
coast of Senegal, the 8th of August, 1734. 
While preparing to depart for Bondou, he 
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learnt that his father was dead, and by the 
return of the vessel which took him out, he 
sent letters of thanks to lus benefactors, but 
no farther intelligence of him was ever re- 
ceived. He professed the Mahometan faith, 
and while in England he wrote from memory 
three copies of the Koran.—Astley’s Collect. of 
Voyages. Brog. Unive 

JOCHANAN BEN ELIEZER, a jewish 
rabbin of the third century, who compiled what 
18 called the Jerusalem Gemara, a portion of 
the Ialmud. ‘This work consists of the opi- 
“longs, criti.isms, controversies, and decisions 
of the Hebrew doctors and casuists on points 
cf their ritual, supplementary to the Mischna 
or text of the Lalmud. R. Jochanan’s com- 
mentery was so obscure, that a new one, called 
the Babylonish Gemara, was composed in the 
following century, by rabbi Asce.—Godwint 
Meases et Aaron. Nour Dict. Hist. 

JOCONDUS (Jouwn) an Itahan architect 
and man of letters in the sixteenth century. 
le was a native of Verona, and became a Do 
mimican friar. Lous IL sent for him to Pans, 
where he built the Pont de Notre Dame, across 
the Seane. Ile also erected a bridge over the 
Adige at Verona, and executed many other 
works. His death took place about 1030. He 
a8 said to have discovered in Lrance some of 
the epistles of Pliny, and the treatise on pro- 
dizies, by Julius Obsequens, which werc 
printed by Aldus, in 1903. He also wrote 
notes and made designs for the illustration of 
Casars commentarics , and he published an 
ediuon of Vitruvius on arc} itecture.—SJua- 
beschi. Lemansa Vite det Architctte Vencrane. 

JODFELLE (Stipnin) an ealy French 
poet and dramatist, who was a native of Paris. 
He i» represented as having been an univeisil 
genius, pussessing an extraordinary facility 
and flucncy of composition, as a pioof of 
which we arc told that he wrote five hundred 
Lata verses on a prescribed subject, for a 
wager, in a single night Ile was the author 
of the fist regulir tragedy m the french lau- 
guage, his ‘‘(€ leopatra ,’ which was acted be 
fore Henry 11. He also wrote comedies and 
poems, Thoulh a favourite with the great, 
Vodelle became the victim of povcrty, and 
died im distress in 157o, at the age of forty- 
one. On Jus death-bed he dictated a sonnet, 
addressed to Charles [X, 1¢proaching his ma- 
jesty for dcserting him m his neccssity.— 
Bayle. Big Uni. 


JOFCHY R(Cunistian Goririzi )a doctor | 


of theolozy, and public professor of | istory 
at Leapsic. He was born in 1694 in that city, 
and was instructed by a private tutor in the 
family of bis father, who was a merchant. 
‘The latter dymy in embarrassed circumstances, 
in 1720, Joecher found himself under the ne- 
‘esa.ty of writing and lecturing with increased 
‘ilgence, and became a colleague with Ra- 
bener, in the compilation of the German Acta 
fFruditorum. He died in 1758. Lhe best 
of Ins plulosophical writings is his ‘ Fxa- 
anen Paralogismo1um Woolstom,”’ Leip., 1734, 
dto, but that which 13 best hnown, 15 his 
** General Dictionary of Learned Men,” 
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1750-1, 4 vols, 4to, to which a supplement 
was published, by Adelung, 1784-7. He was 
also author of a treatise on the influence of 
music on the human constitution, being him- 
self a profuient in that science.—Saaz Onom. 

JOFFRID, abbot of Croyland, 1m T incoln- 
shire, in the twelfth century. If the narrative 
of Peter of Blois, who wrote in the reign of 
Henry IT, be correct, this ecclesiastic may be 
considered as the founder of the university of 
Cambridge. In his continuation of Ingulph’s 
account of Croyland, he says that abbot Jof- 
frid sent a deputation of three learncd French 
or Norman monks, named Odo, Jerrick, and 
Wilham, to his manor of Cottenham, near 
Cambridge, to teach the people in that netgh- 
bourhood, grammar, lopic, and rhetonc. Ihese 
three monks went every day from Cottenham 
to Cambridge, where they hired a barn, m 
which they taught those sciences to a great 
number of scholars, who resorted to them, 
not only from the town of Cambudge, but 
from all the country around.— Maseies’s Hist 
Angl. Select. Mon. 

JOHANNACUS (Fixnus) bishop of Skal- 
holt, an Iceland, was born in that island in 
1704. He was the son of John Halterson, 
vicar of the bishop of Skalholt, who sent him 
to fimsh his education at Copenlfagen. On 
his return to Iceland, he became successively 
minister of several places, and at Icngth bishop 
of Skalholt, where he died at a very advanced 
are. Ie distinguished himself by his atten- 
tion to the history of his native country, and 
was the author of ‘ Ifistoria Ecclesiastica 
Islandit,’”? Copenh. 1772-1778, 4 vols, 4to, 
‘‘flistoria Monastia Islandiw,’ 1775, 4to, 
and a hfe of the historian Snorro Sturleson.— 
Bws Uni 

JON, king of Pngland, born in 1166, was 
the youngest son of Ilenry IJ, by Fleanor of 
Guienne  Ircland being intended for his ap- 
panage, he was sent over in 1185 to complete 
the conquest, but such was the imprudence 
and insolence of himself and his courtiers, at 
was found necessary torecal him. Aludhough his 
father s favourite, he joined his brother Ruchard 
in his last unnatural rebellion, and partook 
with him the curse pronounced by the heart- 
stricken king and parent on his death-bed. He 
was left without any particular movision, which 
procured for him the name of Sans Icrie, or 
Lacklind , but on his accession, Richard con- 
ferred on him the earldom of Mortaigne, m Noi- 
mandy, and varrous large possessions im J ng- 
land, and married him to the rich heiress of 
the eal of Gloucester, Jhis kindness did not 
prevent him fiom forming intrigues against 
hus brother, an conjunction with Philip of 
lrance, during his absence in Palestine , but 
Richard magnanimously pardoned him on his 
return, and ke ft him his hingdom, 1n preference 
to Arthur of Britanny, the son of his elder 
brother, Geoffry. So imperfectly was the rule 
of primogenitnre then established in Fneland, 
that no disturbance ensucd in that country, 
although the French provinces of Anjou, Pou- 
rane, and Maine declared for Arthur, who 
was taken under the protection of the kin, of 
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France. Awar ensued, in which Jolin recro- 
vered his revolted provinces, and received 
homage from Arthur for the duchy of Bn- 
tauny, mmhented from his mother. In 1200 
he married Isabella of Angouleme, after di 

vorcing himself on some pretence from Jhs first 
wife. In 1201 some disturbances again broke 
<utain France, whither he led another expedi- 
tion, and the young Aithur having joined the 
malcontents, was captured, and confined in 
the castle of Lalaise, whence he was subse- 
quently removed to Rouen, and never heard 
of more. lhe manner of his death 1s not cer- 
tainly known, but it was generally believed 
that John stabbed him with his own hand, and 
he now became the object of universal de- 
testation, ‘The statcs of Britanny summoned 
him to answer the charge of murder, before 
his hese lord king Pluhp, and upon his refu 

sil to appeat, the lattcr assumed the execution 
of the sentence of forfeiture against him, and 
an this manner the whole of Normandy was 
recovered by the krench crown, after its alicna- 
tion for three centunes. John laid the fault 
of his disgrace upon his Unglsh nobles, whom 
ne harrassed by fines and confiscations, but 
after some ineffectual attempts, he was obliged 
to acquiesce 1n a truce in 1200. The pope at 
this time was the hauzhty antl able Inno- 
cent ILE, who, in consequence of a contested 
election for the see of Canterbury, nominated 
a creature of his own, in the person of cardinal 
Stephen Langton. John, Inghly enraged, 
acted with his usual haste and folly , and 
displayed so much contempt for the pipil 
authoity, that Innocent lud the whole hing- 
dom under an interdict. Lhis quarrel lasted 
some years, andthe king, by lis tyranny, depriv- 
ing himself of the support of his nobles, was 
perplexed on eve a ede. In order to give 
some lustre to his degraded administration, he 
undertook expeditions into Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, in which he was successful, and, 
mn particular, quelled all opposition to his au- 
thority in the latter. In the mean time, the 
court of Rome proceeded to ascntence of ex- 
communication against the king, person illy, 
and formally absolved is subjects from their 
allegiance. Philip of France was aguin ready 
to put the sentence against John into execu- 
taon, and prepared an expedition in the ports 
of Picardy, which, however, the latter was 
enabled to oppose. So much disaffection, 
nevertheless, prevailed, that Pandulph, the 
pope’s legate, mduced him not only to 
receive Linzton, as) archbishop of ( antcr- 
bury, but abjectly to resign his kingdoms of 
England and Ireland to the holy see in o1 ler 
to receive them again as its vassal, with rbso- 
luuon. Tins most 1znomimous compact was 
executed at Dove: in May, 1213, and the 
pope now regarding England as Ins own, and 
jealous of the agegrandisement of Phihp, re- 
quired the latter to dest from hostilties 
against a countiy undcr the protecti n of the 
see of Rome, Phihp received this mand ate 
with great indi nition, but in consequence of 
a vactory over his ficet, was gradually biought 
to reason. Flushed with this success, Jolin 
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resolved to endeavour to recover his conti- 
nentil dominions, but the Enzlish barons de- 
clined their services In the next year, how- 
ever, he carried over an army to Poitou, but 
after some partial successes, was obliged to 
retum in disgrace, John had by this time 
rendered himself the object of such universal 
contempt and hatred, that his nobles, who had 
long felt aggrieved by the usurpation of their 
sovereigns, and of the reigning one Im particu- 
lar, determined to take hold of so favourable 
an opportunity to control his power, and esta- 
blish their privilezes, Langton produced to 
them a copy of the charter of mghts granted 
by Henry I, and at a general meeting in Lon- 
don, in January, 121», they laid then demands 
before the king, which he attempted to elude 
by delay. In the mean time he sought to m- 
gratiite himself with the clerzy and the pope, 
with whom he lodzed an appeal against the 
compulsory proccedin ys of the barons. Phe 
pohtac pontitl, who found at lis imterest to 
support a soverergn who hid so fir humbled 
himself, declared Ins disipprobation of their 
conduct , but httle moved by the declaration, 
the latter assembled in arms at Ovfoid, where 
the court then was, and choosing a generil, 
immediitely proceeded to warlike operation. 
{ hey were received without opposition in Lon- 
don, which so intimidated the hing, that he 
consented to sign such articles of agreement as 
they thought fit to dictate. Such were the 
steps which produced the famous Magna 
Chirta, which was signed by John at Runny- 
mede, on the banks of the Thames, on the 
19th June, 1215. By this charter, the basis 
of English constitutional freedom, the nobles 
were not only protected against the crown, 
but important privileges were grantcd to every 
order of freemen. ‘Ihe passive manner in 
which John yielded to thece restrictions of his 
power, indicated a secret intention of freeing 
hamself fiom his obhgations. Jn order to lull 
the barons into security, he dismissed his 
foreign forces but in the mean time was se- 
cretly employed in raising fresh meicenaries, 
and in seeking the concurrence of the pope, who 
absolutely issucd a bull, annilnlating the char- 
ter, as extorted from his vassal, contrary to 
the interests of the holy see. He even forbade 
Johu to pay any regard to its conditions, and 
pronounced a sentence of excommunication on 
all whu should attempt to enforceit. Ilhus 
furnished with spintuil and temporal arms, 
the king left Ins retreat, and carried war and 
devastation through the kingdom, His ba- 
rons, tikcn by surprise, could make no 
effectual resistance, and despairing of mercy 
from Jolin, sent a deputation to France, in 
which they offered the crown of Ingland to 
the dauphin Louis. Phihp gladly accepted 
the proposal, aud Lous, with a fleet of 600 
vessels, Jinded at Sandwich, and proceeded to 
London, where he was received as lawful eo- 
vereign. John was immediately deserted by 
all his forcign troups, and most Of nis knghsh 
adherents, but the report of a scheme of 1 ous 
for the extermination of th3 J nglsh nobility, 
whether true or false, arrested his progress at 
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avery cntical time for John, and induced many 
to return to thear allegiance. But while the 
king’s affairs were thereby assuming a better 
aspect, he had the misfortune, im a march 
from Lynn across the sands into Luincoln- 
slnre, to lose, by the sudden flow of the tide, 
all his carriages and baggage. Being already 
in a bad state of health, the visitation so ag- 
gravated his disorder, that he died at Newark, 
in October, 1216, in the forty-mmth year of 
his age, and seventeenth of his reign. No 
punce in kLnghsh history has been handed 
down to postenty in blacker colours than 
John, to whom ingratitude, perfidy, and 
cruelty were habitual, Occasional gleams of 
vigour and energy were, indeed, mauifest , but 
they always proved themselves the mere ex- 
plosions of ::,e and anzer, and soon subsided 
into meanness and pusillanimity His private 
hfe was stained with extreme licentiousness, 
and the best part of his conduct as a ruler, was 
the attention he p ud to commerce and mantime 
aftairs, More charters of boroughs, and in- 
corporations for mercantile pursuits date from 
lum, than fiom any othcr of the carly kings, 
and the popular constitution of the city of 
London was his gift. He left by his second 
wife a family of two sons and three daughters, 
and his allegitumate clildren were numerous.— 
Hume. Henry. Atkin’s G. Bug. 

JOHN of Pisa (Grovannr Pisano) @ dis 
tinguished sculptor and arclnatect of the thir- 
teenth century. He was the son and pupil of 
Nicholas of Pisa, an eminent professor of the 
art of desgn. He erected the famous Campo 
Santo, or public cemetery at Pisa, which con- 
tains fifty slip loads of earth brought from 
Jerusalem, in 1228 , such was the superstition 
of that penod. Ihe building consecrated by 
this curious deposit, has attracted general ad- 
mit ition for its beauty. Christina of Sweden 
said ofat, ‘‘ Non e un cemeterio, ma un museo.” 
John of Pisa also designed and executed, in 
Perugia, the monuments of popes Martin IV, 
Urban IV, and Benedict IX, the Castello 
dell” Novo, at Naples, the fagade of the ca- 
thedral of Sienna, and the marble table of the 
great altar at Arezzo, covered with carvings, 
figures, fohage, mosaic work, and enamel, 
which cost 30,000 florins , besides many other 
works, at Bologna and elsewhere. He died 
very aged in 1320, and was burned in the 
Campo Santo —O) land: Abeced. Pittor. Elmes’s 
Dict of the Fine Arts. 

JOUN SOBIFSKI, king of Poland, born 
in 1624, was the son of James Sobieski, Cas- 
tellan, of Cracow, a brave general and able 
statesman. He received a liberal education, 
and after visiting the various courts of Europe, 
was made captain of the guards to king Casi- 
mir, and rose through all the intermediate 
ranks to be generalissimo and grand marshal. 
He performed various exploits against the 
Cossacks and Turks , and in 1673 gained over 
the latter the signal victory of Choczim. On 
the death of Michael, being elected king by 
the diet, he determined to pursue the Turkish 
war with vigour, and by his brilliant successes 
hoe induced the porte to agree to the favourable 
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treaty of 1676. A revolt taking place against 
the emperor, in Hungary, which was support 
ed by the lurks, he was induced, m 1683, 
to make an alliance with the court of Vienna, 
which capital he reheved, in conjunction with 
the rumpenal forces, 1m the most gallant man- 
ner, when closely besieged by the Turks, 
whose camp was entirely routed by a grand 
attack, on the 1ith September, 1683. So- 
lieski was considered by the people of Vienna 
as their deliverer, and all Europe gave him 
the glory of an action so opportunely salutary to 
the Christian cause. He foJJowed up this success 
with other advantages, and having obtained a 
cession of Moldavia and Wallaclna, endea- 
voured without effect to unite them to his do- 
Imnions. ‘Illus was lis list warlike enter- 
prise , and he passed the remainder of lis hfe 
with less glory, im the advancement of his 
family by alliances, and in the discreditable 
accumulation of riches, in order to secure the 
crown to his son. ‘This conduct, to which he 
was incited by the intriguing spimt of his con- 
sort, a noble Jrench woiman, rendeied his 
death less regretted than from his great ac- 
taons and qualities might have been expected. 
Ihis event took place in June, 1696 Sobieski 
was not only a brave and consummate com- 
mander, but eloquent, learned, and scientifi- 
cally informed, beyond most of his country 
men.——Mod Uni. Hist. < 

JOHNES (Tuomas) an English gentleman 
who distunguiched himself by the cultivation 
of hiterature. He was boin in 1748, at Lud- 
low in Shropslure, and after having studied at 
Eton, he went to Jesus college, Oxford, and 
proceeded to the degree of MA in 1783. He 
had previously made the tour of Europe, and 
formed his taste from the survey of the pro- 
ductions of ancient and modern art in France 
and Italy. Possessing an estate at Hafod in 
Cardiganshire, he obtained a seat in parlia- 
ment for the borough of Cardigan, and subse 
quently for the county of Radnor. He also 
held the office of auditor for the principality 
of Wales, and was colonel of the Carmarthen- 
shire militia. As a country gentleman he 
laudably occupied himself in the improve- 
ment of his landed property, by planting 
trees to a very considerable extent. He 
also built for himself an elegant mansion, 
and collected a noble library, to which 
he added a _ typographical establishment, 
whence procecded the works on which his 
literary reputation 18 founded. They consist 
of splendid editions of the chromicles of frois- 
sart and Monstrelet , Joimville’s memoirs of 
St Louis, the travels of Bertrandon de la 
Brocquiere in Palestine, and Ste Palayé’s 
hife of Froissart, all translited by himself 
from the French. In March, 1807, Mr 
Johnes’s literary pursuits experienced a severe 
interruption, in consequence of a fire, which 
nearly destroyed his house at Hafod, and a 
great part of his library, especially a number 
of cunous Welsh MSS. The latter part of 
his hfe was also embittered by the death of 
his daughter, an amiable and accomplished 
young lady. Hus death took place Apri 4th, 
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JOHNSON (Cuanres) a lively dramatic 
writer, was onginally a member of the law, 
which he quitted, and commenced writing for 
the stage, and being tolerably successful, and 
much hhed by the frequenters of Wills, and 
Button’s coffee-houses, his benefit nghts were 
BO patronised, that beang pradent im his ex 
penkcs he contrived to live respectably. At 
ength, marrying a young widow, with a small 
fortune, he set up a tavern m Bow street, 
Covent-garden, which, however, he quitted 
on her death, and hved privately on an easv 
competence. The date of his birth 1s unknown , 
but he existed yn the reigns of Anne, 
George I, and George II, and died in 1748 
On some trivial pique, Pope noticed him in 
Ins Dunciad, but as the worst said of lnm was 
that he was fat, 1t did lim little injury. He 
wrote mimeteen pieces, a list of which may 
be seen in the Biographia Dramatica, of 
these a comedy, called “ Ihe Country 
Lasses,’’ was the most popular.— Brog. Dram 
JOHNSON (Jonn) a learned but changea- 
ble divine, was born at Frendsbury in kent, in 
1662, being the son of the vicar of that place 
He was educated at the king’s school, Canter- 
bury, whence he was removed to Corpus 
Christi college, Cambndge, where he took the 
degree of M A.in 1685, and soon after er.tered 
into orders. In 1687 he was collated to the 
vicarage of Boughton, with which he enjoyed 
that of Herne Hall, by sequestration In 
1697 he obtamed the hving of St Johns, in 
the isle of Ehanet, to which the town of Mar- 
gate belongs, and svon afterwards was pre 
sented to that of Appledore, and finally in 
2707, was inducted to the vicarage of Cran 
brook, where he died in 1720. At the revo 
lution he was one of the clergy who comphed 
with the new order of things , but in conse- 
quence of imbibing some disgust with the low 
church and dissenting party, wlule resident at 


Cranbrook, he became first an admirer of 


Sacheverell, and at length a flaming nonjuror. 
He was not, however, disposed to make all 
the required sacrifices to these principles, and 
consequently was obliged to submit, which he 
did with great reluctance. His works are, 
“©The Case of Plurahties and Non-residence 
naghtly stated ,” ‘*Holy David and his old 

nghsh translation cleared,’’ in answer to the 
exceptions of Baxter, ‘* The Clergyman’s 
Vade Mecum,”’ ‘‘ The Canonical Codes of 
the Prnmitive Church to 787 ,” ‘© The Pro- 
piuating Obligation in the Holy Euchanast ,’’ 
‘* Phe unbloody Sacrifice and Altar unveiled 
and supported ,” a piece which caused much 
discussion, as favouring the real presence , and 
lastly, ‘“A Collection of Ecclesiastical Laws.”’ 
Life by Brett. 

JOHNSON (Maurice) an able antiquary, 
was born at ne in Lincolnshire, and bred 
to the law in the Inner Temple, after which 
he settled in his native place, and formed a 


society for the cultivation of the knowledge of | 


Inghish antiquities. He had by his only lady 
no lesa than twenty-six children, sixteen of 
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whom sat down to his table at the time. He 
died m 1755. He collected many materiale 
for a history of Carausus, and several of hw 
commentaries are mm the collection of the An- 
tiquanian Society —Nichols’s Lats Anecs ; 
JOHNSON (Sauvev) a clergyman, distin- 
guished for his zeal in the cause of cavil hberty, 
was born im 1649, 1n the county of Stafford. 
He was educated at St Paul’s school, London, 
whence he was removed to Inimity college, 
Cambridge. After taking orders, he was pre- 
sented to the hving of Corrimgham, in the 
hundreds of Lasex, which residence not agree- 
ino with his health, he removed to London. 
Rendered conspicuous by his taste for political 
dtscussion, he soon acquired the acquaintance 
of the heads of the opposition to the arbitrary 
measures of Charies Il, and dunng the time 
that Jord Russe], with Ins coadjutors, were 
promoting the bill fur excluding the duke of 
York, he pubhshed a tract, entitled, ‘* Juhan 
the Apostate,’ meant as a refutation of 
the doctrine of passtve obedience by Dr 
Hickes For this book he was prosecuted in 
the co rt of kings bench, and sentenced to 
fine and iunprisonment. Inability to pay the 
fine caused him to be confined m the rales of the 
prison, where he was privately assisted bv the 
benefactions of his political frends, and con- 
tmued to disperse scveral pieces agaist po- 
pery. His sufferings in this cause were brought 
to their height by a paper, which he drew up 
in 1680, when the army was encamped unon 
Hounslow Meath, entitled, ‘* An humble and 
hearty Address to all the Crglish Protestants 
in the present Army ” For this production he 
was -ommitted to close custody, tried before 
the king’s bench, and condemned to stand 1n 
the pallory in three places, to pay a fine of 500 
marks, and to be publicly whipped from New- 
gate to [yburn. Before the execution of this dis- 
graceful sentence, lie was deprived of his orders 
by the ecclesiastical commission, at the head of 
which were bishops Crew, Sprat, and White 
Induced by a bribe, a popish priest undertooF 
an application to James II to remit the whip- 
ping , but James, who never forgave, said that 
ashe had the spint of a martyr he must suffer 
like one. He bore all these indignities, 1n- 
cluding the whipping, which was inflicted with 
great severity, with the firmness and alacrity 
of the martyr, which he was deridingly called , 
and, hapmly, some informality in tLe process 
of degradation preserved to him lis hving 
With urbioken spint he continued to employ 
his pen in the same cause, until the revolution 
changed his situation He wrote two pieces 
in favour of that great nat:onal change, and n 
1689 the proceedings against kum were re- 
versed, and he was offered the deanery of 
Durham. Unhappily he had fixed his expec- 
titions upon a bishopric, for which station, 
even lis fnends thought him bvth deficient in 
calmness and worldly prudence. In the end, 
he received a present of 1000/ and a pension 
of 500/. per annum, for the hfe of himpelf and 
his son. He contmued to write in favour of king 
Wilham with much strength of reason, but 
with a degree of acrimony which produced 
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nal annoyance from opposing parti- 
wiuch had httle effect upon a man of so 
jetermined a spnit, Notwithstanding lis at- 
tachment to the new government, he freely 
censured many of its acts, and even contended 
for annual parliaments. His jealousy of 
standing armies alsc rendered him averse to 
the wars which made them necessary. He 
appeared last as an author 1n 1697, when he 
was attacked by a vradual decline, which car- 
ned him off in 1703. *Has works, collected 
unto one folio volume, were published in 1710, 
and re-edited m 1713. With great firmness, 
this undaunted character was wholly free from 
enthusiasm, but possessed a strength of temper 
which many called turbulent and meddling, 
forgetting that 1t was the natural consequence 
of the mode of conduct which his principles 
unduced him to pursue.—Brog. Brit. 
JOHNSON, LL.D. (Samurr) one of the 
most distinguished writers of the eighteenth 
cen‘ury. Ile was born at Lichfield, in Staf- 
fordshire, 1» 1709, am which aity his father 
was a small bookseller. He was the elder of 
two sons, the younger of whom died in his 
infancy , and he inherited from his father a 
robust body and active mind, together with a 
scrofulous taint which impaired huis sight and 
hearing, aud a strong disposition to morbid 
melancholy. He also derived from the same 
source a marked attachment to high church 
principles, and a decided predilection for the 
family of Stuart. ‘Ihe character of the elder 
Johnson will indeed be sufhciently obvious, 
from the fact that he took his son to London 
to be touched for the eval by queen Anne. Ih 
received his early education, partly at the free 
hool of ichfield, and partly at Stourbndge 
in Worcesterslure, and on returning from 
school, he remained two years at home = Hav. 
ing acqurcd reputation from his exercises 
particularly of the poetcal class, a neighbour 
ing gentleman of the name of Corbet offere: 
to maintain him at Oxford as companion to In 
son. He was accordingly entered of Pem 
broke college in 1728, being then in his nine 
teenth year, but he seems to have eahibitec 
no marked attention to Ins studies in the firs: 
instance, and the state of mdigence into whic! 
he fell by the neglect of the promised assist 
ance, on the pait of the family by whose ad 
vice he was sent to Oxford, appears to hav 
produced a degre of mental anxiety, which h 
is said to have attempted to conceal by affecte 
frohic and turbulence. Still he acquied cred: 
by occasional poetical compositions in th 
Tatin language , but, after all, left Oxford 
after a residence of three years, without takin: 
adegree. About this time, according to hi 
own account, he received a strong relgiou: 
ympression fiom the perusal of ‘ Law’s Senou 
Call toa devout and holy Life.’ Soon afte 
his return to Lachfield, his father dying m ver 
narrow circumstances, he was constrained * 
accept the situation of usher at the gramma 
school of Market Bosworth. Thus situation 
his impatience under the haughty treatment ¢ 
the pnnupal, soon mduced him to quit, an 
he passed some time asa guest with a medical 
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schoolfellow, settled at Birmingham. Here he 
wrote essays for one of the journals, and trans- 
ited from the French, father Lobo’s travels 
a Abyssima. Returmng to Lichfield, he 
uublished proposals for the repubhcation of 
he poems of Politian, with a hfe, and a huis- 
sry of modern Jatin poetry, which prospectus 
as but httle attended to. Disappointed in 
wus scheme, he offered his services to Cave, 
as a contnbutor to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
ane, which, however, was but a slight step 
cowards a maintenance, and in 1735 he 
sought to improve his condition by a marnage 
aith Mrs Porter, the widow of a mercer. Her 
fortune of 8001 was a dowry of some moment 
co a suitor in the situation of Johnson , and the 
fact of her bemg twice his own age, and pos- 
sessed of no pretension to personal attraction, 
‘enders lis subsequent description of this union 
as a ‘ love match on both sides” the more ex- 
traordinary. He now took a large house at 
Edial, with a view to take pupils and boarders, 
ut the plan did not succeed, and after a 
vear’s tnal, he resolved to seek lus fortune in 
_ondon, 1n company with one of his own few 
pupils, the celebrated David Gairick. In 
March 1737, the two adventurers accordingly 
arrived in the metropohs, Johnson with his 
unfinished tragedy of Irene in his pocket, and 
with little to depend upon but his slender en- 
gipement with Cave. At this time he became 
acquunted with the reckless aud unfortunate 
Savaye, and im some respects his personal 
-onduct seems to have been unfavourably af- 
fected by the intamacy , but from irregulanty 
of this nature he was soon recovered by his 
deeply-grounded religious and moral prin- 
ciples. Elis first hterary production, wlach 
attracted notice in the metropohs, was his 
«« London, a poem,’ in imitation of the third 
satire of Juvenal, which production was Inghly 
and deservedly praised by Pope. He soon 
after made an attempt to obtain a Dublin de- 
gree of MA. through a recommendation to 
Swift, m order to obtain the mastership of a 
free grammar-school m Leicestershire, but 
could not succeed. Failing in this attempt, 
his engagement in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
led to a new exercise of Ins powers in the 
composition of parliamentary debates, wluch 
being then deemed a breach of privilege, 
were published under the fiction of debates 
in the senate of Lilliput. ‘Lhe extraordinary 
eloquence displayed in these productions was 
almost exclusively the product of his own 1n- 
vention, but it is probable that he adhered 
more faithfully to the tenor of the arguments 
of the real speakers than to their language. 
He however confesses himself that he ‘ took 
care the whig dogs should not have the best 
of it.’ Has attachment to the jacobites was 
also farther manifested by the composition 
of a humorous pamphlet, in 1739, entitled, 
« Marmor Norfolciense,’’ consisting of a sup- 
posed anuent prophecy im Latin monkish 
rhymes. For some years longer the Gentle- 
man s Magazine received the cluef of jus at- 
‘tention. For this miscellany he composed seve- 
tal excellent biograplucal articles, and in 1744 
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pubhshed his celebrated ‘Life of Savage’’ sepa- 
rately. 1n 1747, after the failure of a number of 
abortive projects, he sent out his plans for an 
Enghsh Dictionary, im an admirably composed 
pamphlet addressed to the earl of Chesterfield, 
who, however, concerned lumself very little 
in the success of the undertaking. ‘The time 
that he could spare from this compilation, 
which has been justly accounted a wonderful 
exertion of industry, was allotted to various hite- 
rary avocations. In the same year he furnished 
Garrick with his admirable prologue, on the 
opening of Drury-lane theatre, and in 1749 
published another admired imitation of Juve- 
nal, which he entitled ‘* Lhe Vanity of Human 
Wishes”? In the same year his tragedy of' 
Irene was produced at Drury-lane theatie, 
ander the auspices of Garrick. It was per- 
formed thirteen nights with but moderate ap 
plause, and Johnson, satisfied that he was not 
formed to excel in the drama, wisely give up 
the endeavour. In March 1750, appeared the 
first paper of ‘‘ Lhe Rambler,” the gravity 
of the tone of which, notwithstanding 118s 
acuteness of observation, richness of illustri- 
tion, and dizuity of éxpression, prevented it 
from obtaininy a wide circulation 2s a periodic 11 
paper, alchouzh when collected into volumes, 
the author himsclf lived to see it reach a 
tenth edition A shoit tame before the ap 
peirance of the Rambler, half self deluded 
by his political dishkhe of Milton he hastily 
adopted the imposture of Lauder, 1n his 
attempt to fix the charge of plagiamam on 
that great poet. When undeceived, however, 
he msisted upon Lauder’s signing a formal] re- 
cantation , aud, possibly as some atonement, 
wrote a prologue to Comus, when acted for 
the benefit of Mhilton’s giand pris ee Tn 
1702 the death of his wife proved a severe 
affiction , not long after winch event he cha- 
ritably and benevolently took Mrs Ann Willams 
under his roof, the blind and destitute daughter 
of an impoverished Welsh physician. In the 
or 1755 was publhshed his long-expected 
ictionary, to which lus name appeared with 
the degree of MA. obtained from the university 
of Oxford, by the good offices of dr Warton. 
Ihe approaching publication of this work, 
lord Chesterfield had favouravly announced, 
some months before, in two papers of “ The 
Wold,” but Johnson, conscious of having 
received no sort of support or encouragement 
from that nobleman during 1ts progress, ad- 
dressed to tim a well known letter, replete 
with pointed sarcasm an manly disdain. This 
epistle will ever remain an admirable reproof 
to men of rank, who afiect the title of patrons 
of literature, while they treat its professors 
with haushtiness and neglect. The Dictionary 
was received by the public with very general 
applause, and although its neglect of the 
northern etymologies, and the defects rendered 
apparent by more recent research, have some- 
whut lessened its onginal reputation, it still 
remains the leading work of the kind m the 
English language. In its progress, however, 
this great work had done nothing beyond 
merely supportang him, and it appears, from 
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an arrest fora very tnfing sum, in the year 
subsequent to its publication, that his neces- 
sities continued undiminished. An edition of 
Shakspeare, ‘* lhe Idler,’ with occasiosal 
contributions for a literary magazine, formed 
the desultury occupation of severil succeeding 
years. In 1759 he wrote his celebrated ro- 
mance of ‘* Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,” 
which fine performance he composed in the 
evenings of one week, im order to defray the 
funeral expenses of his ajed mother. At 
length, m 1762, the Bute administration 
grantcd him a pension of 3001 per annum, 
which he accepted, after a short strugzle 
ainst the receipt of a favour fiom the house 
f Hanover Tis own sarcastic definition of 
the word penstoner in the Dictionary was na- 
turally enough quoted upon this occasion , bit 
the sterling and acknowledged merits of the 
man formed a satisfactory apology. His ad- 
vanced reputation and amended circumstances 
now considerably enlarged his acquaintance, 
and he became member of a weekly club 10 
Gerrard street, Soho, composed of the most 
emiLcent men of talents of the dav, and also 
ommenced that intercourse with the Thrale 
family which produced him so much social 
and hospitable enjoyment I1n176> appeared 
ins long promised edition of Shakspeare, 
which was ushered in by an admirable preface , 
but the work itself did not alto,ether answer 
public expectation, owing principally to the 
superficial acquaintance of the commentator 
with the writings of the ave in which Shaks- 
peare flourished. In 1770, although his pension 
was given without conditions, lis attachment 
© the monarchical side in general politics, led 
him to compose a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ The 
False Alarm,’’ in favour of the resolution of 
the house of Commons 1n the affair of Wilkes, 
—that expulsion imphed incapacity of re- 
elecnon. This production was folloned by 
‘*« Thoughts on the late Iransactions in Falk- 
land s Island, against the conduct of Spaiv 
in regard to that unprofitable possession , ” 
‘‘ The Patnot,’’ written on the eve of a ge«- 
neral elecuon, m 1774, and ‘* Taxation uo 
Iyranny,’’ a more considerable effort, which 
made 1t8 appearance in 1775, against the 
arguments of the American colonists, relative 
to the power claimed by the mother country to 
tax them at pleasure. 1his pamphlet although 
vigo1ously composed, was more dictatorial than 
argumentative, and abounding, as it did, with 
irritating sarcasm, did little service to the 
cause thus espoused. At this time, Johnson 
was encouraged in a view of obtaining a seat 
in parliament, but mecting with no encourage- 
ment from the munistiy, the scheme was 
dropped. In 1773 be made a tour to the 
western isles of Scotland, 1n company with 
his friend Boswell, of which he gives a highly 
instructive account, in his ‘* Journey to the 
Western Isles of Scotland.”’ In this produc- 
tion he pronounced decidedly against the au- 
thenticity of Ossian, which sentence involved 
him 16 a personal broil with Macpherson. In 
1775 he received the diploma of LL.D. from 
the university of Oxford, and soon after visite 
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France, in company with the Thrales and Ba- 
retts. His last hterary undertaking was his 
«* Lives of the Poets,’’ which was completed 
in 1781 , they were written to prefix to an edi- 
tion of the works of the principal Laghsh poets, 
and in a separate form, comprise 4 vols. 8vo. 
With an occasional exhibition of political 
bias, and strong prejudices, a conspicuous 
instance of which 19 supplied by the hfe of 
Milton, they form a valuable addition to Ung- 
lish biography and criticism. The concluding 
portion of the hfe of thus emment man was 
suddened with the Joss of many old friends, and 
by dechning health, rendercd doubly distress 

mz in his case by a morbid apprehension of 
death, which neither his religion nor pliloso- 
phy could enable him to bear with decent com- 
posure. A superstitious trait in his feeling 
of the former seems, indeed, to have rendered 
it more a subject of terror and of awe, thin of 
hope o1 comfort In 1783 he was greatly 
alarmed by a paralytic stroke, and his health 
never wholly recovered the shoch, althou h he 
hved to the toth December, 174614. Lor some 
diys previously he retained all lis horror of 
dissolution, but he finally died with devotional 
composure, lus event took place in his 
seventy-fifth year, and lis remiumns were in- 
terred in Westminster abbey wath great solem- 
nity, being attended by a 1espectable body of 
eminent characters, and his statue has been 
pliced in St Pauls cathedral. From the nu- 
meious and copious biographical tributes to 
the memory of Dr Johnson, and especiilly 
that of Boswell, few persons have been mad¢ 

80 well-known to the public, either as authors 
ormen. In the former capacity he 1s possibly 
more to be admired for wizour and strength, 
than for novelty of conception. No wniter 
dclivers mol maxims and dictatonal sen- 
tences with more force, or lays down definitions 
with more grave precision. Ife also excels in 
giving point to sarcasm, and magnificence to 
imagery and abstraction. His criucal acumen, 
setting aside personal and political prejudices, 
was hkewise very great, but he 18 utterly 
averse to the easy and familiar, both in his style 
and sentiment , the former of which formed 
an era in English composition. The admira- 
tion of its exuberance of words of Latin ety- 
molozy, and its sunvious rotundity of phrase, 
after having betrayed some able writers into 
mmjudicious imitation, has duly subsidi d, and the 
share of influence w hich remains has indisputa- 
bly improved the general language. Asaman, 
Dr Johnson was in mind as in person, tena- 
cious, powerful, and rugged, but capable of 
acts of benevolence and of substantial gene- 
rosity, which do honour to human nature. His 
strong prejudices have been already men- 
tioned, and it is to be regretted that his admui- 
rable conversational and argumentative powers 
were sullied by dictatoiial arrogance, and the 
most offensive impatience of contradiction, 
qualities that were unhapj ily heightened by the 
extreme deference and livish admiration with 
which he was treated on ariuving at the 
summit of his reputation. The effect was 
possibly more injurious to himself than his 
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hearers, as it evidently fostered the seeds of 
bigotry and intolerance, with which he set out 
in life. Upon the whole, however, both the 
moral and imtellectual character of Dr Johnson 
stands very high, and he may be regarded 
without hesitation as one of the most eminent 
in the foremost rank of distinguished writers 
of the eighteenth century. His works were 
published collectively m 11 vols with a hfe of 
the author, by sir John Hawhins, 1787, and m 
12 volumes by Murphy, in 1792.—Buozra- 
phy of Johnson by Boswell, Hawkins, Mur- 
phy, &c.  «likin’s Gen. Bog. 

JOHNSON (Samutr) a dramatic writer 
and performe:, distinguished for the eccen- 
ticity of his character and his productions. 
Tle was a native of Cheshire, and by profes- 
sion a dancing master, but afterwards took to 
the stage. Hic was the author of ‘ Ilurlo- 
thrumbo, or the Supernatural,” a comedy, 
acted at the Haymarket in 1729, which ap- 
pears to have bcen one of the most extrava- 
gant and the most popular of Ins dramas. 
lhe others are, “ Cheshne Comucs,” 1750 , 
‘the Blazing Comct,” 1731, “ lhe Mad 
Lovers, or the Beauties of the Poets,’”’ 1752, 
‘All Ahve and Meiry,” 1738, “ A Fool 
made wise,” 1741 , and ** Sir John Falstaff in 
Masquerade ” He diedin 17735 —TJhespian Dict. 

JOHNSON (Tuomas) an Enghsh botanist 
of the seventeenth century, was born at Selby 
in Yorkshire, and bred an apothecary in Lon- 
don. He was first known to the public by a 
small piece, entitled ‘* Iter in agrum Canua- 
num,’’ 1620, which was followed by a new 
edition of Gerard’s [lerbal. He greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the cause of Charles I, 
and in consequence, to reward both his 
science and Ins loyalty, was honoured with the 
degree of MD. from the university of Oxford. 
He hkewise reached the rank of heutenant- 
colonel in the king’s army, but in a skirmish 
near the Basing-house received a wound, of 
which he soon after died, 1n September 1644. 
Besides the works above mentioned he was 
author of “ Mercunus Botanicus,’”’ London, 
8v0, ‘‘ De Thermis Bathonicis,” and a trans- 
lation of the works of the French suigeon, 
Ambrose Pare, 1643 and 1678.—Pulteney s 
Bu Sketches 

TOLINSON (Tnomas) an eminent classy al 
scholar, was a native of Oxfordshire, and edu- 
cited at Ma,dalen college, Cambridge, of 
which he was atterwards a fellow. He took 
the degree of MA. 1n 1692, after which he left 
the university and manied. He was assistant 
at Fton and Ipswich, and himself kept a school 
at Brentford and other places , but neither the 
time of his birth nor of his death are accurately 
known. Ifis character 1s said to have been 
reckless, but he was an excellent scholar II} 
1s best known as the editor of ‘* Sophocles,” 
Oxford and London, 1709 and 1746, 3 vols., 
‘© Gratius de Venatione cum notis ,’’ ‘“ Cebe- 
tis Jabula ,’”’ ‘« Grxcorum } pigrammatum de- 
lectus ,”’ ‘€ Questiones Philosophice ,’”’ “An 
Essay on Moral Obligations.” He was also 
one of the editors of Stephens’s Ihesaurus 
Lingue Latinx.”— Haruood'’s Alumnus. Eton. 
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JOHNSON (sir Witisam) a military of- 
ficer, who served with distunction in North 
America, in the middle of the last century. 
He was a native of Ireland, and was descended 
from a good family long settled 1n that coun- 
try. Larly in hfe he went to America, under 
the care of his uncle, sir Peter Warren, KB. 
and entering into the army, he gradually rose 
to the rank of colonel. In 1755 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of an_ expedition 
fitted out against the French fort of Crown 
Point, when, though the main object of the 
undertaking was not effected, the colonel 
gained considerable fame by defeating a body 
of Indian, Canadian, and French troops, com- 
manded by baron Dieskau, who was taken 
prsoner. The British general was rewarded 
for his conduct on this occasion, by a baronetcy, 
and a gratuity from parliament of 5000/. He 
had settled on the Mohawk river, and had not 
only acquired a considerable estate, but had 
also ingratiated himself both with the Ameri- 
can settlers and the neighbouring Indians. His 
ability as anegouator was displayed in his 1n- 
tercourse with the latter, with whose manners 
and customs he was intimately acquainted 
He made a treaty with the Scnecas (one of 
the revolted tnbes of the lhoquois, and the 
most formidable enemies of the English), 
which was concluded at his house at John- 
son's hall, where he appeared Apml 3, 1764, 
as Kknghsh agent and superintendant of In- 
dian aftairs for the northern parts of Amenica, 
and colonel of the 51x united nations. He 
died at his seat at Johnson’s-hall, in the pro- 
vince of New York, in 1774, much regretted 
for his pnvate worth as well as for his abil- 
ties, which had been so usefully exerted in the 
cause of his countiy We was the author of 
a paper on the ‘* Customs, Manners, and Lan- 
guages of the Northern Indians of America,” 
pubhshed in the 63d volume of the Philoso- 
phical ‘Transactions.—Beiham’s Baronetage. 
Watt's Brb. Brit. 

JOHNSTON (Apruur) a Scottish physi- 
cian, poet, and epigrammatist, born at Cas- 
kicben, in Aberdeenshire, 1587. He became 
at an eaily age a member of the university in 
the neighbourhood of the place of his nativity, 
but went to the continent without graduating, 
and after ane some time at Rome and 
Padua, took the degree of doctor of medicine 
in the latter university in 1610. He after- 
wards journeyed through Italy and over 


the yreater part of the north of I urope, tall he | 


eventually marred and settled at Pais, in 
which capital many of the compositions by 
which he distinguished himself were wnitten. 
In 1632, having spent upwards of forty years 
in foreign travel, he returned to his native 
country, and became principal of the univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. Laud, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, attending Charles I into the north, 
was much pleased with him, and took him 
under his protection, a favour which he re- 
quited by dedicating an elegant paraphrase of 
the Psalms in Latin verse to his patron. Ihe 
interest of the primate obtained him the ap- 
pointment of physician 1n ordinary to the king, 
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on which he came to reside in London, but 
died soon after of a dysentery, while on a visit 
to a marred daughter at Oxfotd, in 1641. 
Besides the paraphrase alluded to, he was the 
author of a collection of Latin epigrams, the 
‘© Muse Aulice,” &c. and edited a selection 
from the works of Scottish authors, entitled 
‘* Poetarum Scoticorum dehciw.”’—~Memotrs by 
Benson. Beattie’s Dissertations. 

JOHNSION (Jonn) a Polsh physician 
and natural philosopher of great eminence, 
boru at Sambter 1603. He spent a considera- 
ble tame 1n this island, occupied in those stu- 
dies, his proficiency m which afterwards 
gained him so much reputation throughout 
Europe. He had scarcely attained his nine- 
teenth year on his first arrival in England, and 
after residing for some time at Cambnidge, be- 
came a member of the university of St An- 
drew’s. ‘Thence he removed to Leyden, and 
graduated as MD. in that university, receiving 
also an honorary degree from Cambridge. He 
was the author of a Latin work, called ‘* The 
Wonders of Nature divided mto Ten Classes ,”” 
the natural histones of fishes, of birds, beasts, 
and insects, contamed in four different trea- 
tuscs, and two others entitled, ‘° Dendrogra- 
phia,”’ and ‘‘ Syntagma Dendrologicum.” [hs 
death took place in 1675.—Moreri, Sarxu 
Onom 

JOHNSTONE or JOHNSON (Caartes) 
an ingenious inventive writer, was a native of 
Ireland, and descended from the Johnstuns of 
Annandale. He was born 1n the early part of 
the last century, and after receivirg a good 
education, was called to the bar, and came 
over to Lnyland to practice, but being afflicted 
with deafness, confined himself to the employ- 
ment of a chamber counsel, Hus success not 
being great in this way, he turned his atten- 
tion to hterature , and his first hterary attempt 
was the celebrated ‘‘ Chrysal, or the Adven- 
turcs of a Guimea,’’ 2 vols. 12mo, a work which 
attracted so much attention, that the author 
was induced to add two volumes to his first 
work, which were equally well received. The 
secret springs of some political intrigues on the 
continent were unfolded in this production, 
which, together with smart and piquant 
sketches of many distinguished characters of 
the day, including statesmen, noblemen, 
women of quality, citizens, and persons of 
every description, who had claimed any share 
of public notice, rendered it exceedingly 
popular. As usual, in such works, however, 
some truth is blended with much fiction, and 
although in rcgard to known personages, little 
18 absolutely without foundation, much exag~- 
yeration prevails. lis exposure of the orgies 
of a club of fashionable profiigates, held at 
the seat of adissipated nobleman in Bucking- 
hamshire, produced no small sensation at the 
time. He wrote other works of a simzlar 
class , in which much knowledge of hfe and 
manners 18 united to a considerable talent for 
spirited caricature. Ihe names of them are, 
‘* The Reverie, or a blight to the Paradise of 
Fools,” 1762, 2 vols. 12mo, ‘* Arsaces, 
Prince of Bethy,” 1774, 2 vols, ‘* The Pile 
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, or a Picture of Life,” 1775, 2 vols. ; 
and the “* History of John Juniper, Esq. 
alias Juniper Jack,” 1781, 3 vols, In 1782 
he embarked for India, where he employed 
himeelf in writing essays for the Bengal news- 
papers, and finally became a joint propnetor 
of one himself, by wluch and other specula- 
tions he obtaimed considerable wealth. He 
died in Calcutta about 1800.—Gent. Mag. Ix1v. 

JOHNSIONE (Chevaher de) a Scottish 
officer, attached to the Stuart family, dumng 
their attempts to gam possession of the 
throne of Great Bntain in the middle of the 
last century. He was the only son of James 
Johnstone, merchant, of Edinburgh, and was 
related by alliance or descent to some of the 
first families in Scotland. Being educated in 
the principles of the Jacobites, he left Kdin- 
burgh privately, on hearing of the Janding of 
the pretender in 174, and joined that unfor- 
tunate prince, to whom he for some time was 
aid de camp, after having acted in the same 
capacity to lord George Murray. After the 
battle of Preston-Pans, he held a captain’s 
commission, and served in the actions which 
subsequently took place. When the battle of 
Culloden hid rumed the cause of his master, 
he sought for safety in fhght , and he was for- 
tunate enough to escape to Pans, where, after 
subsisting for a while on the bounty of the 
government to the Scots exiles, he centered 
into the service of France, and was sent tothe 
French colom¢es in North Amenca, whence he 
returned on the conquest of Canada by the 
English. He appears to have spent the re- 
maining part of his hfe in Trance, and died 
in that country at an advanced age. Hus 
latter years were employed in wnting an inte- 
resting work, published at London in 1820, 
under the title of ‘‘ Memoirs of the Rebelhon 
in 1745 and 1746, translated from a French 
MS, originally deposited in the Scots’ College 
at Pans,” 4t0.—Preface to the Memours. 

JOHNSIONE (Georce) an Laghsh di 

lomatist, who was one of the commissioners 
sent out with the earl of Carlisle and HKden, 
(Jord Auckland) to treat with the congress o: 
the American states, during the war of inde- 
pendence, He was the son of a Scottish ba- 
ronet, and was educated for the maritime pro- 
fession. In 1760 he was appointed master and 
commander 1n the royal navy, two years after 
post-captain, and in 1763 he was made gover- 
nor of West Flonda. Returoing to England, 
he obtained a seat in the house of Commons, 
first for Appleby and then for Cockermouth 
In consequence of some reflections which he 
threw out in a speech in parhament, he fought 
a duel in 1770 with lord George Germaine, 
afterwards viscount Sackville. He also dis. 
played Ins zeal in discussions relative to th 
affairs of the East India Company, and dis. 
tinguished himself by 2 violent attack on the 
conduct of lord Clive. His death took place 
in 1787. He was the author of a tract en 
tatled, “‘ Thoughts on our Acquisinons im the 
East Indses, particularly in Bengal,’’ 1771 
8vo.— Lempriere’s Uni. Buog. 


JOHNSIONE (James) an ingenious phy 
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sicjan and physiological writer of the last cen- 
tury. He was a native of Annan in Scotland, 
and was educated at Edinburgh, where he took 
the degree of MD.1n 1750. He then settled 
as a medical piactitioner at Kidderminster, 
where he published a tract on malignant fever, 
a disease in the treatment of which he had 
been very successful , and in this work he no- 
iced the effect of the mineral acids in coun- 
eracting contagion a factof which he claimed 
she discovery. Ile subsequently removed to 
Worcester, and died in that city, at the age of 
seventy-one, 1n 1802. He was the author of 
‘ Medical Essays and Observations, with D1s- 
quisitions relating to the Nervous System,” 
1795, 8vo. Ibis work contains an essay on 
the ganghons of the nerves, exhibiting some 
novel and important ideas relative to the use 
of those parts of the nervous system. Ile 
also published several medical papers in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions and in penodical 
journals, and two biographical essays.— Hut- 
ton’s Abr. of the Philos Trans. vol. m. 
JOINVILLE (Jonny Sirr de) seneschal of 
‘hampagne, an eminent French historian of 
the age of Lewis 1X. He accompanied that 
prince in his first crusade or expedition to 
T gypt, in 1249, when he shared his master’s 
captivity, and the hardships and dangers with 
which it was attended. The result of tlis 
undertaking convinced him of the impolicy of 
the king’s views , and he excused himself from 
joing in the second and more unfortunate 
crusade of the Trench monarch, on the plea of 
having been ruined by the first. He employed 
himself at home in writing the memoirs of 
J ewis IX or St Lewis, and his work 18 one 
of the most interesting documents existing re- 
lative to the history of the middle ages. He 
appears to have fimshed this production in 
1309, when he must have been more than 
ninety years old. His memoirs were pub- 
lished in 1668, with notes by Ducange, and at 
the Louvre, 1761, folio, from a more correct 
MS. Mr Johnes, of Hafod, printed his En- 
glish translanon of Jomvalle’s work in 1807, 
2 vols 4to.—Arkin’s G. Bog Brg. Univ. 
JOLIVEL (Jean Barrisre Moxse, count 
de) counsellor of state, and commandant of 
the lemion of honour, was before the Revolu- 
tion an advocate. In 1790 he was chosen by 
Ins fellow ciuzens administrator of the de- 
paitment of Seine and Marne, and afterwards 
deputy to the legislative assembly, in which 
he always ranged himself with the constitu- 
tionalists. He had the courage to denounce 
the jacobin club before the National Conven- 
tion, just before the 10th of August, 1792, not- 
withstanding which he escaped in safety from 
the penls of that stormy penod. In 1795 he 
was appointed conservator general of mort- 
gaged property [des hypotheques]. In 1798 
he published a work, entitled, *« De I’ Imps sur 
les Successions, et de 1 Imp6t sur le Sei, et 
Comparaison de ces deux Impéts, soit entre 
eux, soit avec les Contributions directes.” This 
was followed by another financial tract. After 
the accession of Napoleon, he was introduce d 
into the council of state, and subsequently 
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charged with the organi7ation of the four new 
departments on the left bank of the Rinne. 
On hia return to Pans he was made a com- 
mandant of the legion of honour. He retained 
the office of counsellor of state ull 1814 Hs 
death took place in 1818, at the age of sixty 
four. Besides the works already noticed, he 
was the author of a treatise on the fundamen- 
tal principles of social government , 
on the boundary of the Rhine , and a third, 
entitled « De I’ Lxpertise.”’-—Buog Nouv des 
Contemp. 

JOLY (Gus) 
teenth century, 
cardinal de Retz. 


a French writer of the seven- 
the confidential secretary of 
Iie held also the situations 
of syndic of the Hotel de Valle, at Paris, and 
of king’a counsellor at the Chatelet. Besides 
a variety of tracts of minor umnportance, he 
compiled, under the title of memoirs of his 
times, an interesting account of the transac- 
tions of the period from 1048 to 1663, in whick 
the private history of his patron 18 included 
An Pnglish version of this work appeared in 
477) —Morert. Nout Diet. Hist. 

JOLY (Mart Anriony) a Lrench dra- 
matic wruer Ile was born i 1672, and was 
the son of the keeper of a coffee house ~* 
Pans, which was the resort of men of lettcrs 
At one of their entertainments the tale of 
madame Murat, enutled ‘ Le Palais de la 
Vengeance,’ became the subject of conversa 
tion. Animated by the discussions of the 
literati which he witnesse 
up in his chamber, and spe 
rhymed drama 10 three acts, 
« L’ Ecole des Amants.” He offered to re 
this piece to the literary visitors of the coffee- 
house, and it was found to possess 50 much 
ment, that it was performed at the theatre in 
1718, and was receaved with great approba- 
tion. He produced several other pieces, but 
all inferior to the first, with the exception of 
«La Femme Jalouse,”’ acted in 1796. He 
obtained the office of censor royal, and died 1n 
1793.—Biog. Univ. 

JOLY (Mary Exizanrt 1) a distinguished 
Trench actress, born at Versailles in 1761, 
and died at Paris, Mav 5, 4798 She com 
menced her theatrical career 1D 1781, and soon 
rose to great eminence a8 @ representative of 
the Soubrettes of the French drama, particu- 
larly excelling in the chambermaids of Mohere 
She subsequently appeared in more lofty cha- 
racters, as Ines de Castro, and Athalia. In 
1793 she was imprisoned among other politi- 
cal victims, and only obtained her liberty on 
condition of performing at the theatre of the 
Republic. She soon after quitted that theatre 
to join the company whieh performed at the 
theatre de Louvois. For some years she was 
the dehght of the French metropolis, but was 
at length attacked with a disease of the chest, 
which ultamately proved fatal. She was mar- 
ned to M. Dulombey, who published a col- 
lection of verses consecrated to her memory. 
—Bing. Univ. Brg. Nouv. des Contemp. 

JOMFLLI (Nicoro) a celebrated com- 
poser and musi ian of the last century, born 1n 
1714, at Aversa, in the Neapohtan domimuons, 


edily composed a 
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where he studied the rudiments of the science 
of which he afterwards became 80 distinguished 
a professor under the canon Muzillo, but com- 
pleted his musical education under Leo and 
father Martin. At the age of twenty three 
he produced his first opera, « {’Erio.e Ama- 
roso,” at the Florentine theatre in Naples, the 
enthusiasm excited by which, and some of his 


another subsequent compositions, placed his name at 


once in the first rank of popular favourites 
Jomelh, afterwards visited Bologna, kome, 
Venice, and most of the other principal cities 
of Italy, carrying away the palm every wheie 
fiom all lus rivals. On his return to Naples 
however he was not so fortunate, and the 
chrgrin he experienced in consequence of the 
falure of Ins ‘‘ Ifigenia,’’ in 1773, produced a 
prralytiuc stroke. | rom this affection he par- 
tunlly recovered, and even composed the most 
-elebrated of all his church music, the sublime 
“* Misereie,” for two voices, subsequently, but 
died the following year, and was honourcd 
with a public funeral Besidcs a great vanety 
of devotional piecees, he was the author of 
thuty s1* operas, all of which, with the single 
exception of the one above mentioned, met 
with the most unqualified success.— Burney’s 
Hast of Mus. Boog Dut. of Mus. 
, JONAS (ARNcRiIM) a learned Jslandic wni- 
| ter, distinguished as an historian and anti 
quaty He was pastor of Melstadt, in Iceland, 
and coadjutor of the bishop of Holum, Gud 
1 se hfe he published at Co- 
penhagen, in 1030. He 1s said to have studied 
astronomy undcr the ce lebrated Lycho Brihe, 
and was well skilled im that science , but his 
works relate principally to the history of Ice- 
land. Among them are the followmg * Bre- 
41s Commentariws de Islandia, quo Scriptorum 
varioruin Frrores deteguntur, ac quorundam 
Convatus im Islandos occurruntur,”? Hafn. 1593, 
8vo, ‘ Crymogea, seu Rerum Tslandicarum 
labn Jil,” “ J pistola pro Pata Defensoria,”’ 
Ifamb. 1018, 4to, ‘‘ Anatome Blefkhen ana,”’ 
{see Brrinen (Dirnmar)], “ Specaamen 
|Islandiew Historicum et migna ex paite Cho- 
rozraphicum,”’ Amst. 1643, 4to. ILhis last 
was a posthumous publication, as the author 
died in 1640, m the nincty fifth year of his 
age. He also translated the “ Jomsvikinga 
Saga,” from the Islandic into Latin, Among 
the northern antiquanes and historians there 
are few, 1f any, who are held in higher esti- 
mation than Arngnm Jonas.—Sibbern Bib. 
Hist. Dano. Norn. Luog. Univ. 
JONAS, or JONA. (Runores) an Islandic 
| acholir, who was the son of a clergyman. He 
studied in the university of Copenhagen, and 
became rector of the school of Holum, in Ice- 
land. In 1649 he removed to Copenhagen, 
obtained the title of master of arts, ind was 
placea at the head of the academy of Chnstian- 
stadt in Scania. He died of the plague im 
1054. His works aie, “ Linguv Septentrio- 
nalis Flcmenta,” 1691, and ‘* Grammatice 
Tslandicee Rudimenta,” which display to ad- 
vantage his accuaimtance with rorthern htera - 
ture.— Bog. Una 


JONES (Epwanp) a modern Welsh poet, 
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who enjoyed the honour of bring bard to the 
prince of Wales Jie ws a native of Merio 
nethshire, and by prof: ssion a musician, highly 
distinguished for his skill as a performer on 
the harp He published ‘ Musical and Poe 
tical Relics of the Welsh Bards, ‘‘ Minstrel 
Serenades for the Harp and Prino forte ,” 
« Lyric Airs,” contaming specimens of the 
music of vanous countries, and “ Terpsi- 
chore’s Banquet.”’ Jhe pardonable predilec 
tion of Mr Jones for the pumitive lanzuaze of 
his native country, rendered him a zealous de 
fender and expositor of its merits im relation 
to wlnch Ins industry and research could be 
equalled only by lus enthusiasm. He dicd in 
1821 —Buog. Dict of Mus 

JONES (Grirrirn) amiscellancous writer, 
born in 1721, wnd died September 12, 1786 
Tle was the author of apreat number of works 
translited from the French, aud published 
auonymously and he edited the J onlon 
Chremecle and wis coaljutor wath Dr John 
son in the literiry Magazine ani with Smol 
lett and Goldsmith im the Buti h Mo izine. 
W¥e also im conjunction with lis licther Gailcs 
Jones sccretiry to the York buillinjs water 
works company, and Newbery the b> kseller, 
produced the popular little story bools fon 
the imuscment of childien yublis' Tly the 
hitter —Br Uni Jones Biol Dit. 

JONES (Utnnryv) i dramatic write: wisa 
niive of Dro jheda am liclind, the datc of 
whose birth 19 unl ncown Tie was bred 1 
bickliyer, but attuhcd to the muses, he 
showed a portion of t Icnt which secured him 
some respectible attent on, and being recom 
mended in 174) t») the earl of Chesterfield, 
then lord heutcnut of TI: 11d that noble- 
man brought hin with him to Ingtana, an. 
recommen! d Imm to miny of the nomna. 
He also patromze 11 19e sab cription te his 
poems anieven took tpor himself the altera 
thn and conccion cf his tragedy of the ! ari 
of Issex which he 1 troluced to the mina 
geis of Covent Su cn. Joncs was, howeve 
at once capricious im temper and defective in 
economy and afte: eapericncing miny re 
verses Chicfly im conscq? nce of his own im 
prudence, he died 11 great distress in April, 
1770 Ths principal performance was the 
thajcdy of the } ul of Fssea, aheady men 
tioned, an unfinmshed tiagedy, called the 
“Cave of ldra,’? and a few poems, which 
although not contemptible, do not exceed me 
diocrity —Bioz Diam. 

JONIS (Inigo) the reviver of classical 
architecture m England, in the beginning of 
the sexcnteenth century Ife was a native of 
Tonudon where his father was a cloth worker, 
and was bo:rn about 1972. Destined when 
young for a mechaniwal employment, he 
emerged from obscurity by dint of talent and 
attra ted the nouce of that great patron of the 
fine arts the eul of Arundel and of Willam 
earl of P mbroke the latter of whom supplied 
Jones wath the means of visiting Italy, for the 
purpose of studying landscape punting He 
went to Venice, where the works of Palladio 
inspired lum with a predominant tiste for the 
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sister att of arch.tectire, m the practice of 
which he rose to almost unrivalled eminence. 
His reputation procured him the post of first 
architect to Chnstiem IV, king of Denmark, 
who visiting his brother in law, James], m 
1606, brought Jones with Inm to Ln land. 
He was induced to remain here, and wis 1p- 
pointed architect to the qieen, and subse- 
quently to Henry, prince of Wales, bemdes 
which he had a grant in reversion of the ofhce 
of surveyor to the board of works After the 
death of the prince he 1gain visited Italy, and 
remiined there some years, till the surve yor- 
ship becoming vacant he returned home to 
occupy it. Dunng this interval he extended 
his hnowled e and improxcd his taste, from 
the examinati n of the modcls of ancient and 
modern art and acquircd 1 fund of ideis for 
the exercise of his genius in the beautiful edi- 
ficces which he afterwards de ipned and ere-~ 
cated Lhe banyucttn, house at Whit hall 
Qntended asan aljinct to 1m icmficert pa- 
Ince), still remains 2 splendil monument of 
the skill and science of this ¢ cat ueh cet. 
The church of St Paul Covent [uden (re 
cently rebuilt wfter the criyinal lesi n) some 
houscs on the west side of Jancolns Inn 
fi dle aid the w ter pate at ¥erh bul l- 
in sinthe Stiarl miy dso be consdere 1 as 
specamens of bis dbility. Tle was appointed, 
in the rei1.n of Jimes 1, commissiorer fo. the 
repunnz of St Piuls cathedral, but the 
works there were not commenced till the fol- 
lowing rcign. The edifice in question (after- 
wards ruined by the memorable firc in the 
reign of Charles IL), was a massive Gothic 
pile, erected in different ages. In mstomnag a 
portion of it m the ancient style, Jones suc- 
cecded but indifferently , and he hezhtened 
the all effect of his work by the mceongruous 
addition of a Roman portico, beautiful in itself, 
but disagiceable Eecause mispliced He com- 
mittcd a similar enor at Winchester cithedral, 
anothe: Gothic building in which he erected 
a screen in the style of chissic antiquity Lake 
his cclebrited successor Wren he seems not 
to have duly felt or apprecisted the peculiar 
character and distinctive beautics of the point- 
ed style of buildin, of which so muny fine 
spccumens remain in the ecclesiastical struc 
tures of the middle a, s in Pn land Fiince, 
and Geimany Ile built the front cf Walton- 
house in Waltshire, for Pluabp carl of Pem 
broke, and was much employed both by the 
court and by many of the nobility and gentry, 
so that he realized a handsome foitune is 
talents were often put m requisition for the 
purpose of designing the scenery and decora- 
tions for masques, a species of drimauc enter- 
tainment, fashionable in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. In these pxces the dia- 
lozues and songs were composed by Ben Ton 
son, Who quarreHed with Jones, anil abused 
him in epi,rims and aitres The enmity of 
the poet was not the only misfortune to which 
tne arclitect wis exposed. Leing a Roman 
cathohe and a putisin of royalty, be sue 

in the civil war, and in 1616 le was forced 
to pay a fine of o4/. as a malgnant or Cava 
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lier. 
death of the hing, distressed lnm greatly , and 
at length worn down by sorrow and suffenng, 
he died July 21, 1652. We 18 said to have 
been well acquainted with geometry, and was 
competently skilled in various branches of lite- 
rature and science. Asan author he 1s hnown 
by a work relative to that curious monument 
of former ages, Stonehenge, on Salisbury plain, 
ae ares after his death, by his son-in-law, 
fr Webb. The object of this treatise, com- 
posed by the command of king James I, 1s to 
prove that Stonehenge was erected by the Ro- 
mans, and was an hypezthral temple, dedicated 
to the god Calus. ‘Ihis opinion 1s supported 
with much ingenuity , and though it has been 
often reprobated as erroneous and absurd, it 
is by no means the most improbable or inde- 
fensible speculauon to which the structure in 
question has given mse. A collection of the 
architectural designs of Inigo Jones was pub- 
lished by Kent, in 1727 and 1744 , and others 
more recently by Ware, and by Leom.—Wal- 
pole’s Anecd. of Paint. &c. Beog Brit. Edit. 
JONES (Jeremiau) a learned English dia- 
senting divine, was born, as it 1s supposed, of 
parents in opulent circumstances, 1m the north 
of England, in 1693. He was educated by the 
rev. Samuel Jones, of Lewhesbury, who was 
also tutor of Chandler, Butler, and Secker. 
After finishing his education he became minister 
of a congregation of protestant dissenters near 
Nailsworth, in Gloucestershire, where he also 
kept an academy. He died in 1724, at the 
early age of thirty-one. Ils works are, a 
Vindication of the former Part of St Matthew's 
Gospel, from Mr Whiston’s Charge of Disloca- 
tions, &c. 1729 , ‘* A new and full Method of 
Settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament,” 1726, 2 vols, 8vo, which was fol- 
lowed by athird volume. ‘These works, which 
ure highly esteemed by the learned world, 
have been since republished by the conduc- 
tors of the Clarendon press of Oxford.— 
Month. Mag. April, 1803. Gent. Mag. Ixxu1. 
JONES (Owin) a Cambrian antiquary, 
whose memory 15 associated with an institu- 
tion, the object of which 1s to collect and pre- 
serve the monuments of the ancient literature 
and customs of Britain. ‘Tlus gentleman car- 
ned on for many years the trade of a furrier 
in the metropolis, and died at his house in 
Thames-street, 1n 1814, aged seventy-four. 
He was a native of Denbighshire, 1n North 
Wales, and was enthusiastically interested in 
the antiquities of the principahty. He pub- 
hshed at lis own expense, all the ancient 
poetry which could Le collected, together with 
various historical documents, under the ttle 
of ‘‘ The Archzology of Wales,’ 3 vols, 4to , 
besides the entire works of the celebrated 
Cambnan bard, Dafydd ab Gwilym, and other 
productions. 


end of the seventeenth century, forming about 
60 vols, 4to. In 1772 Mr Jones, 1m conjnnc- 
tion with several other persons, formed the 
Gwyneddigion (or Cambnan) Society, for the 
parpose of patronizing the barda of Wales, 


The ruin of the royal cause and the’! and agate 


He also procured transcripts of 
the unpublished Welsh poetry antenor to the— 
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the study of the ancientBritish 
jlanguage, and of the national music asper- 
formed on the harp. Pnsze medals and other 
rewards were offered for the production of the 
best musical or poetical compositions by this 
souiety, of which Mr Jones waa considered as 
the father and founder.— Month. Mag. 
JONES (Paur) a naval officer in the ser- 
vice of the Americans, dumng the war which 
separated the colonies from Great Britain. 
He was born at Selkuk, m Scotland, in 1736, 
and going to America when very young, he 
became a denizen of that country. In 1775 
he obtained a commission from the congress, 
and sailed in a squadron commanded by com- 
modore Hopkins, destined against New York. 
His bravery was rewarded with the rank of 
captain, and he was appointed to the command 
of a frigate of thirty-six guns. He sailed 
across the Atlantic, and in 1777 he made a 
descent at Whitehaven, where he destroyed 
the shipping in the harbour, and afterwards 
landing in Scotland, he attacked the mansion 
of lord Selkirk, and carned oft the plate and 
furniture. Itis said, however, that his design 
was against the hberty, and not the property, 
of lord Selkirk, and that he purchased the 
booty from his crew and restored it to lus 
lordship. After taking the Drake sloop of 
war, Off Carrickfergus, he sailed for Brest, 
where he obtained a reinforcement of three 
ships, with which he scoured the English seas. 
Meeting with the Baltic fleet near Flam- 
borough Head, on the coast of Yorkshire, 
convoyed by the Scrapis frigate and the Coun- 
tess of Scarborough, a very severe action took 
place, in which Jones was victorious, and the 
Serapis was captured. Arriving at L’Onrient 
in February 1780, he was mvited to Paris, 
and was received with high honours by Lous 
XVI, who presented him with a valuable 
sword. Ile returned to America in 1781, 
when the congress voted him a medal of gold, 
and appoimted lim to the command of a 
seventy-four gun ship. He afterwards served 
under d'Lstaing, in the expedition against 
Jamaica. In i792 he offered his services to 
the French government, wishing to be em- 
ployed as an admiral, but his proposal was 
not acceoted He died at Paris in July that 
ear.— Bog. Univ. Bug. Nouv. des Contemp. 
JONES (Wiitram) an eminent mathe- 
matician, was born in 1680, 1n the isle of An- 
glesea, North Wales. His parents we 
yeomen or small farmers, who gave him th 
best education their circumstances would — 
low, consisting of reading, we accounts, 
and the Latin grammar. Addicted very earl: 
to the study of the mathematics, he began hi 
career of hfe by teaching these sciences or 
board of a mau of war. In his twenty-secon 
year he published a compendium of the Art c 
Navigation, which was much approved ; am 
in his naval capacity was present at the cap. 
ture of Vigo. On his return to England h 
established himself as a teacher of mathe 
matics in London, where, m 1706, he pul 
lished his “Synopas Palmariorum Matheseos,’ 
or a new introdutfqn to the mathematic 
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which work 18 still held in consderable esti 
mation. Ifighly respected in his private capa- 
caty, he obtaired the friendshup of the most 
eminent persons of the period in which he 
lived, and among ethers, of lord Hardwicke, 
who conferred upon him the office of secretary 
of the peace. He was also in the habits of 
latamacy with sir Isaac Newton, Halley, Mead, 
Dr Johnson, and the earl of Macclesfield, in 
whose family he resided at Sherborne, and 
who, on his endurance of a considerable loss 
by the failure of a banker, conferred on him a 
sinecure place of considerable emolument. He 
had, previously to this event, become, first a 
member, and then vice-president of the Royal 
Society. While at Sherborne he marned Miss 
Nix, a lady of great mental endowment, who 
brought him three cluldren, one of whom was 
the distinzuished subject of the next article. 
Mr Jones died of a polypus of the heart in 
July 1749. Besides the works already men- 
tioned, he was the author of several mathe- 
matical and other papers in the Philosophical 
‘l ransactions, which are distinguished by neat- 
ness, accuracy, and perspicuity. According 
to Mr Nichols, he had also made considerable 
progress in a general introduction to the ma- 
thematical and philosophical works of Newton, 
the MSS of which he Ieft in the hands of lord 
Macclesficld ‘These have never seen the 
light, and the statement has neither been con- 
fiimed nor disproved by any memoranda found 
among the papers of lus celebrated son = It 
was the good foitune of Mr Jones to discover 
umong the papers ef the mathematician Cul 
hns, which fell into bis hands, a tract of 
Newton, entitled, ‘‘ Analysis per Quantitatem 
Senes, Fluctiones ac Differentins , cum Enu 
meratione Linearum tertu ordines ,” which 
he pubhshed with the consent of its gieat 
author, and thereby, when the dispute ran 
high between Lebnitz and the friends of 
Newton, concerning the invention of fluaions, 
contributed maternally to the decision of the 
guestion in favour of his countryman.—ZI ord 
feignmouth’s Memoirs of Si W. Jones. Nre- 
chols s Tit Anec. Hutton s Math. Dict. 
JONLS (sir Wir1ram) an eminent lawyer, 
and most accomplished scholar, the son of the 
subject of the preceding aiticle, was born in 
London on the 28th of September, 1746. He 
Jost lis father when only three years of age, 
and the care of his education fell on his mo- 
ther, a lady of uncommon mental endowments. 
At the close of his seventh year he was placed 
under Dr Jhackeray, at Harrow, who was so 
impressed by his happy gemuus, that he ob 
served, were Jones left naked and frendless 
on Sahsbury-plan, he would make a way to 
fame and fortune. Dr Sumner, who succeeded 
Dr Ihackeray, thought equally highly of him, 
and scrupled not to declare that he believed 
he knew more of Greek than himself. In 
1764 he was entered of University college, 
Oxford , and his mother, who devoted herself 
entirely to his welfare, fixed her residence in 
that city. Here his ardent desire to acquire 
the Oricutal languages induced him to support, 
ut his own expense, a native of Aleppo, quali- 
Bios. Dict.—Vot. IT 
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fied to instruct him in the true pronunciation 
of the Arabic language » and as it was soon 
perceived that he would not mispend his time, 
the college tutors allowed lnm to follow his 
own plans unmolested. His great object was 
to obtain a fellowship to spare las mother the 
expense of his education , but not succeeding 
to his wishes, he accepted in 1705 the offer 
of becoming tutor to lord Althorpe, the pre- 
sent earl Spencer, and some time after he ob- 
tained a fellowship also He availed inmcelf 
of a residence at the German Spa, with his 
pupil, in 1707, to acquire the German lan- 
guage, and on his return he distinguished 
himself by translating into French, a Persian 
life of Nadir Shah, brought over in MS by 
the king of Denmark, at the request of the un- 
der secietary of the duke of Grafton. Ano- 
ther tour to the continent, with his pupil and 
family, followed, which occupied his time until 
1770, when lis tutorslup ceasing, he entered 
himself as a law student mm the ‘lemple. He 
did not, however, wholly sacnfice literature 
to his professional pursuits, but on the ap- 
pearance of the hfe and works of Zoroaster, 
by Anquetil du Perron, he vindicated the 
university of Oxford, which had been attacked 
by that writer, mm an able pamphlet in the 
French Janguage, which he wrote with great 
elegance. He also published in 1772, a small 
collection of poems, chiefly from the poets of 
Asia, and he was the same year elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society. In 1774 appeared 
his work, ‘De VPoes: Apiatica,” contammg 
commentancs on Asiatic poetry im general, 
with metrical specimens in Latin and Lyoghsh, 
which excited great attention both at home 
and abroad. He was soon after called to the 
bar, and in 1776 made a commissioner of 
bankrupt. About this time his correspon- 
dence with his pupil evinced the manly spirit 
of constitutional freedom by which he was ac- 
tuated, and to Ins feelings on the Amencan 
contest, he gave vent 1n a very spirited classt- 
cal Latin ode to hberty. In 1778 appeared 
lis ‘ Translation of the Orations of Iszus,”’ 
with a prefatory discourse, notes, and com- 
mentary, which for elegance of style, and pro- 
found critical and historical research, excited 
much admiration. In the mean time he ra- 
pidly advanced in professional reputation, 
although his opinion of the American con- 
test stood 1n the way of his progress to legal 
honours. In 1780 he was respectably sup- 
ported in acontest for the representation of 
the umversity of Oxford, but did not succeed. 
the digraceful tumults of the same ycar in 

duced him to write a pamphlet ‘On the 
Legal Mode of suppressing Riots ,” and in the 
following winter he completed a translation 
from the Arabic of seven poems, of the highest 
repute. He alsv wrote an ode on the mar- 
nage of lord Althorpe, and another in the 
fervid and free strain of Alceus, commencing 
‘‘ What constitutes a state?’ which 1s fami- 
har to all the hterary admirers of hberty 

(hese pursuits did not prevent a professional 

«« kesay on the Law of Bailments.”? He dis- 

tinguished himself m 1782 among the friends 
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lier, The ruin of the royal cause and the 
death of the hing, distressed him greatly , and 
at length worn down by sorrow and suffering, 
he died July 21, 1652. He 1s said to have 
been well acquainted with geometry, aud was 
competently skilled mm various branches of lite- 
rature and science. Asan author he is known 
by a work relative to that cumous monument 
of former ages, Stonehenge, on Salisbury plain, 
published after his death, by his son-in-law, 
Mr Webb. ‘The object of this treatise, com- 
posed by the command of king James I, 18 to 
prove that Stonehenge was erected by the Ro- 
mans, and was an hypa thral temple, dedicated 
to the god Culus. ‘hs opinion 18 supported 
with much ingenuity , and though it has been 
often reprobated as erroneous and absurd, 1t 
is by no means the most improbable or mde- 
fensible speculation to which the structure in 
question has given mse. A collection of the 
architectural designs of Inigo Jones was pub- 
lished by hent,1n 1727 and 1744, and others 
more recently by Ware, and by Leom.— Wal- 
pole’s Anecd. of Paint. &c. Bug Brit. Edit. 

JONES (Juremian) a learned English dia- 
senting divine, was born, as it 15 supposed, of 
parents in opulent circumstances, 1n the north 
of England, in 1693. He was educated by the 
rev. Samuel Jones, of Lewhesbury, who was 
also tutor of Chandler, Butler, and Secker. 
After finishing his education he became mimeter 
of a congregation of protestant dissenters near 
Nailsworth, in Gloucestershire, where he also 
kept au academy. He died in 1724, at the 
early age of thirty-one. His works are, a 
Vindication of the former Part of St Matthew's 
Gospel, from Mr Whiston’s Charge of Disloca- 
tions, &c. 1729 , “ A new and full Method of 
Settling the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament,” 1726, % vols, 8vo, which was fol- 
lowed by athud volume. ILhese works, which 
are highly esteemed by the learned world, 
have been since republished by the conduc- 
tors of the Clarendon press of Oxford — 
Month. Mag. April, 1803. Gent. Mag. Ixxin. 

JONES (Ow1in) a Cambrian antiquary, 
whose memory 1s associated with an institu- 
tion, the object of which 1s to collect and pre- 
serve the monuments of the ancient literature 
and customs of Bntain, Ibis gentleman car- 
niedon for many years the trade of a furrier 
in the metropolis, and died at Ins house in 
‘Ihames-street, in 1814, aged seventy-four. 
He was a native of Denbighshire, in North 
Wales, and was enthusiastically interested in 
the antiquities of the principality. He pub- 
lished at lis own expense, all the ancient 
poetry which could Le collected, together with 
various historical documents, under the ttle 
of ‘‘ The Archzology of Wales,’”’ 3 vols, 4to , 
besides the entire works of the celebrated 
Cambnan bard, Dafydd ab Gwalym, and other 
productions, He also procured transcnpts of 
the unpublished Welsh poetry antenor to the 
end of the seventeenth century, forming about 
60 vols, ¢to. In 1772 Mr Jones, in conjunc- 
taon with several other persons, formed the 
Gwyneddigwn (or Cambrian) Society, for the 
purpose of patroming the bards of Wales, 
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and promoting the study of the ancientBritish 
language, and of the national music aaper- 
formed on the harp. Prize medals and other 
rewards were offered for the production of the 
best musical or poetical compositions by this 
society, Of which Mr Jones was considered as 
the father and founder.— Month. Mag. 
JONYS (Pavr) a naval ofhcer in the ser- 
vice of the Amencans, during the war which 
separated the colomes from Great Britain. 
He was born at Selkuk, im Scotland, in 1736, 
and going to America when very young, he 
became a denizen of that country. In 1775 
he obtained a commission from the congress, 
and sailed ina squadron commanded by «om- 
modore Hopkins, destined against New ¥ ork. 
His bravery was rewarded with the rank of 
captain, and he was appointed to the command 
of a frigate of thirty six guns. He sailed 
across the Atlantic, and in 1777 he made a 
descent at Whitehaven, where he destroyed 
the suppinz in the harbour, and afterwards 
Janding in Scotland, he attacked the mansion 
of lord Sclkuk, and carned off the plate and 
furniture. Its said, however, that his design 
was against the hberty, and not the property, 
of lord Selkirk, and that he purchiscd the 
booty from his crew and restored it to lus 
lordslnp. After taking the Drake sloop of 
war, off Carri kfergus, he sailed for Biest, 
where he obtained a reimforcement of thiee 
ships, with which he scoured the English seas. 
Mecting with the Baltic fleet near Flam- 
borou,h Head, on the coast of Yorkshire, 
convoyed by the Serapis frigate and the Coun- 
tess of Scarborough, a very severe action took 
place, in Which Jones was victorious, and the 
Serapis was captured. Arnving at L’Onent 
in February 1780, he was invited to Paris, 
and was received with high honours by Lous 
XVI, who presented him with a valuable 
sword. He returned to America in 1781, 
when the congress voted him a medal of gold, 
and appomted him to the command of a 
seventy-four gun ship. He afterwards served 
under d kstaing, in the expedition against 
Jamaica. In 1792 he offered his services to 
the French government, wishing to be em- 
ployed as an admiral, but his proposal was 
not accevted He died at Pams in July that 
year.—Bug. Unw. Bug. Nouv. des Contemp. 
JONES (Wi1tram) an emiment mathe- 
matician, was born in 1680, 1n the isle of An- 
glesea, North Wales. His parents were 
yeomen or small farmers, who gave him the 
best education their circumstances would al- 
low, consisting of reading, writing, accounts, 
and the Latin grammar. Addicted very early 
to the study of the mathematics, he began his 
career of hfe by teaching these sciences on 
board of a mau of war. In his twenty-second 
hed he published a compendium of the Art of 
aviganion, which was much approved , and 
in his naval capacity was present at the cap- 
ture of Vigo. On his return to England he 
established himself as a teacher of mathe 
matics in London, where, in 1706, he pul 
lished his ‘‘ Synopae Palmanorum Matheseos,” 
or a new iotrodif@tian to the mathematics, 
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which work 18 still held in considerable esti 
mation. Hughly respected im his private capa- 
caty, Ke obtaired the fmnendship of the most 
enanent persons of the pernod in which he 
lived, and among ethers, of lord Hardwicke, 
who conferred upon him the office of secretary 
of the peace. He was also in the habits of 
intamacy with sir Isaac Newton, Halley, Mead, 
Dr Johnson, and the earl of Macclesheld, in 
whose famly he resided at Sherborne, and 
who, on his endurance of a considerable loss 
by the failure of a banker, conferred on him a 
sinecure place of considerable emolument. He 
had, previously to this event, become, first a 
member, and then vice-president of the Royal 
Society. While at Sherborne he marred Miss 
Nix, a lady of great mental endowment, who 
brought him three cluldren, one of whom was 
the distinzuished subject of the next article. 
Mr Jones died of a polypus of the heart in 
July 1749. Besides the works already men- 
troned, he was the author of several mathe- 
matical and other papers in the Philosophical 
‘Lransactions, which are dastinguished by neat- 
ness, accuracy, and perspicuity. According 
to Mr Nichols, he had also made considerable 
progress 1m a general imtroduction to the ma- 
thematical and philosophical wo1ks of Newton, 
the MSS of wlnch he left in the hands of lord 
Macclesfield. ‘These have never seen the 
light, and the statement has neither been con- 
firmed nor disproved by any memoranda found 
among the papers of lus celebrated son. It 
was the good fortune of Mr Jones to discover 
umong the papers of the mathematician Col- 
Ihns, which fell into Ins hands, a tract of 
Newton, entitled, ‘‘ Analysis per Quantitatem 
Senes, Fluctiones ac Differentias , cum Fnu 
meratione Linearum teitu ordines ,” which 
he published with the consent of its gieat 
author, and thereby, when the dispute ran 
Ingh between Leubnitz and the friends of 
Newton, concerning the imvention of fluaions, 
contnbuted materially to the decision of the 
guestion in favour of his countryman.— Lord 
Legnmouth’s Memoirs of Sir W. Jones. Nr- 
chols’s Lit. Anec. Hutton’s Math. Dict. 
JONES (sir Wit1tam) an eminent lawyer, 
and most accomplished scholar, the son of the 
subject of the precedirg aiticle, was born in 
London on the 28th of September, 1746. He 
Jost his father when only three ycars of age, 
and the care of his education fell on his mo- 
ther, a lady of uncommon mental endowments. 
At the close of his seventh year he was placed 
under Dr Fhackeray, at Harrow, who was so 
impressed by his happy gemus, that he ob- 
served, were Jones left naked and friendless 
on Sahsbury-plun, he would make a way to 
fame and fortune. Dr Sumner, who succeeded 
Dr Mhackeray, thought equally highly of him, 
and scrupled not to declare that he believed 
he knew more of Greek than himself. In 
1764 he was entered of University college, 
Oxford , and his mother, who devoted herself 
entirely to his welfare, fixed her residence in 
that city. Here Ins ardent desire to acquire 
the Onental languages mduced him to support, 
ut bis own expense, a native of Aleppo, quali- 
Bioa. Dicr.—Vot. 11 
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fied to instruct him in the true pronunciation 
of the Arabic language, and as it was soon 
perceived that he would not mispend his time, 
the college tutors allowed him to follow his 
own plans unmolested. His great object was 
to obtain a fellowship to spare Lis mother the 
expense of his education , but not succeeding 
to his wishes, he accepted in 1705 the ofter 
of becoming tutor to lord Althorpe, the pre- 
sent earl Spencer, and some time after he ob- 
tained a fellowship also. He availed himself 
of a residence at the German Spa, with his 
pupil, un 1707, to acquire the German lan- 
guage, and on huis return he distunguished 
himself by translating into French, a Persian 
hfe of Nadir Shah, biought over in MS by 
the king of Denmark, at the request of the un- 
der secietary of the duke of Grafton. Ano- 
ther tour to the continent, with his pupil and 
family, followed, which occupied his time until 
1770, when his tutorship ceasing, he entered 
limself as a law student inthe ‘lemple. He 
did not, however, wholly sacnfice lterature 
to lus professionil pursuits, but on the ap- 
pearance of the life and works of Zoroaster, 
by Anquetil du Perron, he vindicated the 
university of Oaford, which had been attached 
by that writer, m an able pamphlet in the 
French language, which he wrote with great 
elegance. Ile also pubhshed m 1772, a small 
collection of pocms, cluefly from the poets of 
Asia, and he was the same year elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Souety. In 1774 appeared 
his work, ‘ De Poes: Asiatica,” containing 
commentaries on Asiatic poetry in general, 
with metrical specimens in Latin and } nghish, 
which excited great attention both at home 
and abroad. He was soon after called to the 
bar, and in 1776 made a commissioner of 
bankrupt. About this time his correspon- 
dence with his pupil evinced the manly spint 
of constitutional freedom by which he was ac- 
tuated, and to lis feelings on the Amencan 
contest, he gave vent 1n a very spirited classt- 
cal Latin ode to hberty. In 1778 appeared 
his “ Iranslation of the Orations of Iszus,”’ 
with a prefatory discourse, notes, and com- 
mentary, which for elegance of style, and pro- 
found critical and historical research, excited 
much admiration. In the mean time he ra- 
pidly advanced in professional reputation, 
although his opinion of the American con- 
test stood in the way of his progress to legal 
honours. In 1780 he was respectably sup- 
ported in acontest for the representation of 
the university of Oxford, but did not succeed, 
The digraceful tumults of the same year in- 
duced him to write a pamphlet ‘On the 
Legal Mode of suppressing Riots ,”’ and in the 
following winter he completed a translation 
from the Arabic of seven poems, of the highest 
repute. He alsv wrote an ode on the mar- 
nage of lord Althorpe, and another in the 
fervid and free strain of Alceus, commencing 
‘* What constitutes a state ?’’ which 1s fami- 
liar to all the lhterary admirers of hberty 

[hese pursuits did not prevent a professional 

‘* kasay on the Law of Bailments.’’ He dis~ 
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her. The ruin of the royal cause and the 
death of the king, distressed him greatly , and 
at length worn down by sorrow and suffering, 
he died July 21, 1652. Jie 18 said to have 
been well acquainted with geometry, and was 
competently skilled in various branches of lite- 
rature and science. Asan author he ishnown 
by a work relative to that curious monument 
of former ages, Stonehenge, on Salisbury plain, 
pubhshed after his death, by his son-2n-law, 
Mr Webb. The object of this treatise, com- 
posed by the command of king James I, 1s to 
prove that Stonehenge was erected by the Ro- 
mans, and was an hyp#thral temple, dedicated 
to the god Culus. Ihis opimion 1s supported 
with much ingenuity , and though it has been 
often reprobated as erroneous and absurd, it 
18 by no means the most improbable or inde- 
fenmble speculation to which the structure in 
question has given nse. A collection of the 
architectural designs of Inigo Jones was pub- 
hshed by hent, in 1727 and 1744 , and others 
more recently by Ware, and by Leonm.— Wal- 
pole’s Anecd. of Paint. &c. Bog Bit. Lait. 
JONLS (Jrremian) a learned Lynghish dia- 
senting divine, was born, as it 1s supposed, of 
parents in opulent circumstances, 1n the north 
of England, in 1693. He was educated by the 
rev. Samuel Jones, of Lewhesbury, who was 
also tutor of Chandler, Butler, and Secker. 
After finishing his education he became minister 
of a congregation of protestant dissenters near 
Nailsworth, in Gloucestershire, where he also 
kept an academy. He died in 1724, at the 
early age of thirty-one. Ilis works are, a 
Vindication of the former Part of St Matthew's 
Gospel, from Mr Whuiston’s Charge of Disloca- 
tions, &c. 1729 , ‘* A new and full Method of 
Setthng the Canonical Authority of the New 
Testament,” 1726, 2 vols, 8vo, which was fol- 
lowed by a third volume. [| hese works, wich 
ure highly esteemed by the learned world, 
have been since republished by the conduc- 
tors of the Clarendon press of Oxford.— 
Month. Mag. April, 1803. Gent. Mag. Ixxm. 
JONES (Owrn) a Cambrian antiquary, 
whose memory 18 associated with an institu- 
tion, the object of which 1s to collect and pre- 
serve the monuments of the ancient literature 
and customs of Britain. ‘This gentleman car- 
nedon for many years the trade of a furrier 
in the metropolis, and died at bis houre in 
‘lhames-street, 1 1814, aged seventy-four. 
He was a native of Denbighshire, 1n North 
Wales, and was enthusiastically mterested in 
the antiquities of the principality. He pub- 
lished at his own expense, all the ancient 
poetry which could Le collected, together with 
various historical documents, under the ttle 
of “The Archzology of Wales,’”’ 3 vols, 4to , 
besides the entire works of the celebrated 
Cambnan bard, Dafydd ab Gwilym, and other 
productions. He also procured transcnpts of 
the unpublished Welsh poetry antenor to the 
end of the seventeenth century, forming about 
60 vols, 4to. In 1772 Mr Jones, im conjunc- 
tzon wath several other persons, formed the 
Gwyneddigwn (or Cambnan) Society, for the 
purpose = patronizing the bards of Wales, 
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and promoting the study of the ancientBritish 
language, and of the national music asper- 
formed on the harp. Pnze medals and other 
rewards were offered for the production of the 
best musical or poetical compositions by this 
souiety, of which Mr Jones was considered as 
the father and founder.— Month. Mag. 
JONES (Paut) a naval officer in the ser- 
vice of the Americans, during the war which 
separated the colonies from Great Britains 
He was born at Selkuk, in Scotland, in 1736, 
and going to America when very young, he 
became a demizen of that country. In 1775 
he obtained a commission from the congress, 
and sauled ina squadron commanded by «om- 
modore Hopkins, destined against New \ ork. 
His bravery was rewarded with the rank of 
captain, and he was appointed to the command 
of a fiigate of thirty sx guns He sailed 
across the Atlantic, and 1n 1777 he made a 
descent at Whitehaven, where he destroyed 
the shippmg in the harbour, and afterwards 
landing in Scotland, he attacked the mansion 
of Jord Sclhirk, and carned off the plate and 
furniture. Itis said, however, that lis design 
was against the liberty, and not the property, 
of Jord Selkirk, and that he purchased the 
booty from his crew and restored it to his 
lordship. After taking the Drake sloop of 
war, off Carrickfergus, he sailed for Brest, 
where he obtained a reimforcement of three 
ships, with which he sconred the English seas. 
Meeting with the Laltic fleet near Flam- 
borou,h Head, on the coast of Yorkshire, 
convoyed by the Scrapis frigate and the Coun- 
tess of Scarborough, a very severe action took 
place, in which Jones was victorious, and the 
Serapis was captured. Armving at L’Orient 
in kebruary 1780, he was invited to Pans, 
and was received with high honours by Lows 
XVI, who presented him with a valuable 
sword. He returned to Amermwa in 1781, 
when the congress voted him a medal of gold, 
and appointed him to the command of a 
seventy four gun ship. He afterwards served 
under d kstaing, in the expedition against 
Jamaica. In 1792 he offered his services to 
the French government, wishing to be em- 
ployed as an admiral, but his proposal was 
not accevted He died at Pars in July that 
ear.— Bog. Univ. Bug. Nouv. des Contemp. 
JONLS (WiLtiam) an eminent mathe- 
matician, was born in 1680, 1n the isle of An- 
glesea, North Wales. His parents were 
a or small farmers, who gave him the 
est education their circumstances would al- 
low, consisting of reading, writing, accounts, 
and the Latin grammar. Addicted very early 
to the study of the mathematics, he began his 
career of life by teaching these sciences on 
board of a mau of war. In his twenty-second 
ear he published a compendium of the Art of 
avigauon, which was much approved , and 
im his naval capacity was present at the cap- 
ture of Vigo. On his return to England he 
established himself as a teacher of mathe 
matics mn London, where, m 1706, he pul 
lished his ‘‘Synopgis Palmarniorum Matheseos,’’ 
or @ new inurodd@aan to the mathematics, 
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winch work 18 still held in considerable esti- 
mation. Highly respected m his private capa- 
caty, he obtained the friendship of the most 
ennnent persons of the period 10 which he 
hved, and among ethers, of lord Hardwicke, 
who conferred upon him the office of secretary 
of the peace. He was also in the habits of 
intimacy with sir Isaac Newton, Halley, Mead, 
Dr Johnson, and the earl of Macclesfield, in 
whose famly he resided at Sherborne, and 
who, on bis endurance of a considerable loss 
by the failure of a banker, conferred on him a 
sinecure place of considerable emolument. He 
had, previously to this event, become, first a 
member, and then vice-president of the Royal 
Souety. While at Sherborne he marned Miss 
Nix, a lady of great mental endowment, who 
brought him thrce ctuldren, one of whom was 
the distinguished subject of the next article. 
Mr Joncs died of a polypus of the heart in 
July 1749. Besides the works already men- 
tioned, he was the author of seve1al mathe- 
matical and other papers im the Philosophical 
‘Lransactions, which are distinguished by neat- 
ness, accuracy, and perspicuity. According 
to Mr Nichols, he had aiso made considerable 
progress in a general introduction to the ma- 
thematical and philosophical works of Newton, 
the MSS of which he left in the hands of lord 
Macclesfield. These have never seen the 
light, and the statement has neither been con- 
firmed nor disproved Ly any memoranda found 
among the papers of his celebrated son. It 
was the good fortune of Mr Jones to discover 
among the papers ef the mathematician Col- 
ling, which fell anto Ins hands, a tract of 
Newton, entitled, ‘* Analysis per Quantitatem 
Series, Fluctiones ac Differentias , cum Enu- 
meratione Linearum teitn ordines ,” which 
he published with the consent of its great 
author, and thereby, when the dispute ran 
high bctween Leibmtz and the friends of 
Newton, concerning the invention of fluaions, 
contibuted materially to the decision of the 
gucstion in favour of his countryman.—Lod 
femgnmouth’s Memoirs of Sir W. Jones. Ni- 
chols’s Tit. Anec. Hutton’s Math. Dict. 
JONLS (sir Wirttam) an eminent lawyer, 
and most accomplished scholar, the son of the 
subject of the preceding aiticle, was born in 
London on the 28th of September, 1746. He 
Jost lis father when only three years of age, 
and the care of his education fell on his mo- 
ther, a lady of uncommon mental endowments. 
At the close of his seventh year he was placed 
under Dr Ihackeray, at Harrow, who was so 
impressed by his happy gemus, that he ob- 
served, were Jones left naked and fnendless 
on Salsbury-plain, he would make a way to 
fame and fortune. Dr Sumner, who succeeded 
Dr Thackeray, thought equally highly of him, 
and scrupled not to declare that he believed 
he knew more of Greek than himself. In 
1764 he was entered of University college, 
Oxford , and his mother, who devoted herself 
entirely to his welfare, fixed her residence in 
that city. Here his ardent desire to acquire 
the Onental languages induced him to support, 
ut his own expense, a native of Aleppo, qual- 
Broc. Dict.—Vot. IT. 
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fied to instruct him in the true pronunciation 
of the Arabic language, and as it was soon 
perceived that he would not mispend his time, 
the college tutors allowed him to follow his 
own plans unmolested. His great object was 
to obtain a fellowship to spare Lis mother the 
expense of his education , but not succeeding 
to his wishes, he accepted in 1765 the offer 
of becoming tutor to lord Althorpe, the pre- 
sent earl Spencer, and some time after he ob- 
tained a fellowship also. He availed himself 
of a residence at the Geiman Spa, with his 
pupil, in 1707, to acquire the German lan- 
guage, and on his return he distinguished 
himself by translating into French, a Persian 
hfe of Nadir Shah, biought over in MS by 
the king of Denmark, at the request of the un- 
der secietary of the duke of Grafton. Ano- 
ther tour to the continent, with his pupil and 
family, followed, which occupied his time until 
1770 , when his tutorship ceasing, he entered 
himself as a law student in the lemple. He 
did not, however, wholly sacnfice hterature 
to his professional pursuits, but on the ap- 
pearance of the hfe and works of Zoroaster, 
by Anquetil du Perron, he vindicated the 
university of Oaford, which had been attacked 
by that writer, m an able pamphlet in the 
Fiench language, which he wrote with great 
elegance. He also published in 1772, a small 
collection of poems, cliefly from the poets of 
Asia, and he was the same year elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society. In 1774 appearcd 
his work, ‘ De Poes: Asiatica,” contaimmg 
commentaics on Asiatic poetry im general, 
with metrical specimens in Latin and English, 
which excited great attention both at home 
and abroad. He was soon after called to the 
bar, and in 1776 made a commissioner of 
bankrupt. About this time his correspon- 
dence with lus pupil evinced the manly spirit 
of constitutional freedom by which he was ac- 
tuated. and to his feelings on the American 
contest, he gave vent in a very spirited classi- 
cal Latin ode to hberty. In 1778 appeared 
his ‘“ Translation of the Orations of Iszus,’’ 
with a prefatory discourse, notes, and com- 
mentary, which for elegance of style, and pro- 
found critical and historical research, excited 
much admiration. In the mean time he ra- 
pidly advanced in professional reputation, 
although his opinion of the American con- 
test stood 1n the way of his progress to legal 
honours. In 1780 he was respectably sup- 
ported in acontest for the representation of 
the umversity of Oxford, but did not succeed, 
The digraceful tumults of the same year in- 
duced him to write a pamphlet ‘On the 
Legal Mode of suppressing Riots ,” and in the 
following winter he completed a translation 
from the Arabic of seven poems, of the nghest 
repute. He alsv wrote an ode on the mar- 
riage of lord Althorpe, and another im the 
fervid and free strain of Alcweus, commencing 
‘* What constitutes a state?” which 1s fami- 
liar to all the hterary admirers of lberty 
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to a reform in parliament, and also became a} student of ancient manners and opinions. 


member of the Society for Constitutional In- 
formation. The same year he diew up a short 
‘« Dialogue between a Farmer and a Country 
Gentleman, on the Pnnaples of Govern 

ment,” for the pubhcation of which tract the 
dean of St Asaph, afterwards his brother in- 
law, had a bill of andictment preferred against 
him for sedition. Upon this event he sent a 
letter to lord Kenyon, then chief justice of 
Chester, owning himself the author, and de- 
fending his positions. Jhis event, however, 
added to the wart of union among the mem- 
bers of opposition, seems to have damped his 
political ardour, and on the acccssion of the 
Shelburn administration, through the influence 
of lord Ashburton, he obtamed what had long 


been the chief obyect of bis ambition, the | 


appointment of judge m the supreme court of 
judicature, Bengal, to winch he was nom1- 
nated in March 1783, and knighted He soon 
after marned Miss Shipley, daughter to the 
bishop of St Asaph, and embarking with his 
biide for India, he arrived at Calcutta in Sep- 
tember 1783 Here a new frld of action 
opened to lim, and he planned a socwty in 
that capital simalar to the Royal Society of 
London, of which new imatitution he was 
chosen the first president He then appled 
himself with aidou: to the study of the San 
scrit, and his health soon suffering from the 
climate, he took a journey through the district 


the December of the preceding year, lady 
Jones had been obliged to proceed to F ngland 
for the recovery of her health, and sir William 
was to have followed, when he had concluded 
the Ilindoo and Mahomctan digest. Unhap 

pily, however, he was seized 1n Api 1794 at 
Calcutta with an mflammation of the hver, 
which terminated his existence on the 27th of 
the same month, in the forty-eighth year of 
his age. Few men have died more respected 
and regretted than this amiable man and em 

nent scholar, who as a linguist has scarcely 
ever been surpassed. Ths acquamtance with 
the history, philosophy, laws religion, science, 
and manners ofnations, was most extensive and 
profound. Asa poet, too, he would probablyhwe 
risen to great eminence, if his ardour to trans 

plant foreign beauties and professional and (1s 

similar pursuits had allowed him to cultivate his 
own invention with suffiaient mtensity His pri 

vate charicter was estimable m all the do 

mestic rel tions, and he war equally liberal and 
spinted m public hfe fhe memory of sir 
Wilham Jones received many testimomes of 
respect both in Fngland and India Lhe di 

rectors of the Fast India company voted him 
a monument in St Pauls cathedral and 4 
statue in Bengul, but the most effectual mo 

nument of is fame was rained by ns wa low, 
who published a splendid edition of his works 
iu © vels, 4to, 1799, and also 1t her own ex 


of Benares, during which cessation of public ' pense placed a fine marble statue of hum, 


duties he composed a tale in verse, called 
‘ The Enchanted Fruit, or the Handvo 


executed by Flaxman, m the anti chamber of 
University college, Oxford He died without 


Wife,” and a ‘* Ireatise on the Gods of | issue —Memousiy lord Tergnmouth. Nichelss 


Greece, Italy, and India.” In 178) a pe- 
modical work, entitled, ‘ Ihe Asiatic Miscel- 
lany,’’ was begun at Calcutta, to which he 
communicated several poetical compositions of 
the minor kind, among which were nine 
hymns, addressed to as many Hindoo deities, 
e next employed his actave mind in planning 
the compilation of a complete digest of the 
Hindoo and Mahometan laws, with a view to 
the better administration of justice among the 
natives. This work he did not hve to finish, 
but its subsequent accomplishment was cn- 
turely owing to his recommendation and pn 
mary labours Hs object im this instance was, 
to secure a due attention to the nghts of the 
natives, and he showed himself equally jea- 
lous of those of the British inhabitants, by 
Opposing an attempt to supersede the tral 
by jury. ‘he pubhcation of the “ Asiatic 
searches,’ or memoirs of the society to 
which he had given birth also engrossed much 
of his attention, and it need scarcely be 
added, that lie enriched them Inmeelf with a 
number of curious and interesting papers. In 
1789 he gave to the world the translation of 
an ancient Indian drama, entitled ‘* Sacon- 
tala, or the Fatal Ring,” which, for 1ts novelty 
of manners imagery, and design, 1s extremely 
curious. A work winch had long employed 
this mdefatiyable genius and scholar, being a 
transinuon of the ‘‘ Ordinances of Menu,” a 
famous Indian legislator, appeared early in 
1794, being a very interesting work to the 
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JONES (Wictiam) an episcopal clergy- 
man eminent for his Jeaimng, ability, and 
public sprit Tle was born in 1726, at Io- 
wick in Northamptonshire, and 1eceived part 
of his education at the Charterhouse school, 
London, whence he removed to University 
college, Oxford He there became a convert 
to the philosophy of Hutchinson, and having 
formed an acquaintance with Mr Horne, after 
wards bishop of Norwich, he persuaded Jam 
to adopt the same system , and these two gen 
tlemen distinguished themselves as the prin 
cipal champions of the Ifutchmsonian doctrines 
Mr Jones tooh the degree of BA in 1749, 
and having entered into orders, he became 
curate of kinedon, and afterward of Waden 
hoe, both in bis native county His first pub 
lication was ‘‘ A full Answer to Bishop Clay 
tons Essay on Spint,’”’ 1793, Bvo, and in 
1757 appeared his ‘Catholic Doctrine of the 
irmaty, proved from Scrpture,’’ which passed 
through many editions. He next turned his 
attention to natural philosophy, and made cx 
periments with a view to elucidate the pecu- 
har system he had adopted. The fruit of his 
researches was, the publication of ‘‘ An Essa 
on the first Principles of Natural Philosophy,”’ 
1762, 4to In 1764 archbishop Secker pre 
sented him to the vicarage of Bethersden, in 
Kent, and im the next year to the rectory of 
Pluckley, mm the same county. At the latter 
place he wrote ‘“ Remarks on the Confcs- 
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sional’’ of archdeacon Biackburne, and pro 
duced some othertracts About 1776 he took 
up his residence at Nayland, in Suffolk, where 
he held the perpetual curacy, and soon after 
he exchanged Ins hving of Pluckley for the 
rectory of Paston, in Northamptonslnre. In 
1781 he pubhshed ‘ Physiological 1)2squisi- 
sitions, or Discourses concerning the Natural 
Piulosophy of the Elemcnts,”’ 4c0, previously 
to which he had been admitted into the Royal 
Souety. His next production was, a ‘* Course 
of Lectures on the figurative Language of the 
Holy Scripture,’’ 1787, 8vo. Alarmed at the 
progress of democratic principles, on the oc- 
currence of the French Revolution, he em- 
ployed his pen in the composition of “‘ A Let 
ter from Thomas Bull to lias Brother John,’’ 
which was widely circulated by the frends of 
,overnment , and he also published a collec- 
tion of tracts, under the title of *¢ The Scholar 
armcd against the Lrrors of the Imes,’ 
2 vols, 8x0. On the death of Ins friend bishop 
Hforne, he published ‘© Memoirs of his Life, 
Studies, and Wntngs,”’ 8v0 1799 of which 
a second edition appcared in 1799, with a 
prefixed exposition of the theological and philo- 
sophical doctrines of Hutchinson. In 1798 he 
was presented to the sinccure rectory of Hol- 
lngbourne, in Kent, wach be did not long 
enjoy, dying } ebruary 6, 1800, in Consequence 
of @ paralytic strohe.—Cent. Mag. Athin ss G 
Bug. 

JONSIUS (Tonn) a learned German phi- 
lological and philosophical writer in the scven- 
teenth century, was born at Rendsburg in 
Holstein in 16024 JJ> was educated in his 
native plaice, and afte: wards removed to I rank 
fort, where he cultivated literature and philo- 
sophy with great success, but dicd prema. 
turely at the age of thirty five He was thi 
author of a dissertation ‘ De Historia Peripa. 
teuca,’’ published at Hamburgh, 1602, 4to. 
which has Iced the learned world to regret that 
his continuation of the same subject has neve: 
reached the public. Ile also wrote, ‘* D 
Ordine Librorum Anistotelis Fragmentum ,’ 
‘© De Spartus alusque nonnulhs Epistola a 
Marquardum Gudium ,” and “ De Scrptoribu: 
Historie Plulosophice,’’ 1699, 4to, wlich 
last work was repubhshed by Doinws, u 
1716, 4to, witha continuation to the editor’: 
own time.—Lubricu Bibl. Grac. Saris Onom, 

JONSON (Brnsamin) one of our most cc 
lebrated } nglish poets, the contemporary anc 
fiiend of Shakespeare, whom he has been ac. 
cused by some, but on insufficient grounds, o: 
regarding with envious and malignant feelings. 
He was the posthumous son of a clergyman 
who had suffered considerable privations fo. 
las religious opinions, and was born June 11 
1574, at Westminster, at the grammar-schoo 
of which city he was placed under Camden 
at an early age, till his mother marrying agai 
to a person who held the humble occupation c 
a bricklayer, young Ben, as he was even the! 
famibarly called, was taken home abruptly b 
his father-in-law, and employed by him as a 
asmstant in bis trade. The ardent spirit o: 
the fature poet revolted against his condition 
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ie fled from home, and entered the army as a 
mivate soldier, in which capacity he served 
“ith much commendation fiom his officers on 
re score of personal courage, dunng a cam- 
un m Hollund. Returning to Lngland, 
e quitted the seivice, and although lis 
itraitened circumstances threw in his wry ob- 
itacles of no common magnitude, he detcrmined 
m applying himself to literary pursuits With 
this view he contnved to enter himself of 
St John’s college, Cambridge, but his failng 
esources, eagerly as he desired it, pro- 
hibited him fiom continuing long at the univer- 
ity. He went to London, and commenced at 
mce author and actor by profession, two call- 
ings then frequently combined. His progress 
as a performer was not rapid, and before he 
ould make any reat impression im his favour, 
t quariel with a brother actor seemed to close 
every avenue against this method of gaining a 
‘eputation. He had made his debut at the 
curtain, an obscuic theatre on the skirts of the 
iown, and a differcnce ansmg between him 
and another member of the company, a duel 
ensued, which terminated in the death of his 
intagonist, wlule he himself received a wound 
in the sword arm. Hc was seized and ampn 
soned, and narrowly escaped with hfe, the 
consequences of this rencontre. Dumng jis 
confinement, he 18 reported to have become, 
dnough the intervention of a Roman Catl olic 
Mlest, @ conveit to that communion, and to 
wave remained so during a space of twelve 
years, when he resumed his former opimons. 
Hs first attempt at dramatic composition, in 
the prosccution of which le is said to have 
been much encouraged, if not actually prompted 
by Shakspeare, was in 1598, when Ins ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,” still considered a stan- 
dard picce, was printed, and from this penod 
he scems to have produced a play annually for 
several years, besides writing occasionally 
masques and inteiludes for the entertainmént 
of the court. The favour he had enjoyed 
there, was not however sufficient to protect 
him from the consequences of a severe and 1m- 
prudent satire on the Scottish nation, in a 
dramatic piece which he wrote in conjunction 
with Marston and Chapman, entitled, “‘ East- 
ward Hoe.” lhe anger of the court favourites 
was at once by this unfortunate aally drawn 
upon his head. He was a second time com- 
mitted to prison, and only by a timely sub- 
mission saved his nose and ears, which he was 
condemned to lose in the pillory as a hbeller. 
By his address however, he soon contnved to 
reinstate himself in the favour of a monarch, 
to whose pleasures the effusions of his muse 
had become necessary , and for the remainder 
of that reign he continued 1n high favour as a 
kind of supermtendant of the court revels, 
enjoying at the same time the fnendship of all 
the wits and hterati of the age. After a tour 
made through France in 1613, 11 the progress 
of which, with his usual carelessness, he ma- 
nagea to affront cardinal Du Perron, he returned 
to England, and afterwards obtained the ho- 
norary degree of AM. from the univeraty of 
Oxford. On the death of the poet laureate, 
Q2 
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Benjamin Jonson was appointed his successor, 
and the salary of one hundred marks attached 
to that post, was, on his petition, raised to the 
sum of one hundred pounds, by Charles the 
First. But neither this addition to his mcome, 
nor a subsequent gratuity from the same royal 
source, could save him from the usual conse- 
quences of pecuniary improvidence. Disease 
supersened on poverty, and an attack of palsy 
at length carned him off on the 16th August, 
41637. Asan author, Jonson may fairly claim 
considerable distinction. His ‘* Alchymust,”’ 
«« Epicene,” and ‘ Volpone,”’ besides being 
admirable as to plot and developement, exhi- 
bit traits of pungent humour, strong concep- 
tion, and powerful discrmmination. The re- 
mainder of his dramas are doubtless very 
infennor , lis tragedies of Seyanus and Cati- 
line are too learned and declamatory, either for 


the closet or the stage, and a great portion of: 


Ins comedy 18 low, forced and unnatural. Con- 
trary to Shakespeare, he deals rather 1n pass- 
ing ‘manners and eccentucities than in general 
nature, but supphes no mcan notion of the 
folhes of his tames. His poetry 15 occasionally 
alluminated by vigorous and plcasing passages, 
and a few of ns short picces, poems, and 
especially the ‘* Hymn ’ from C ynthia s Revels, 
his epitaph on the countess of Pembroke, and 
some of his sangs and ‘¢ Under woods ” ac ex- 
cellent. Besides bis dramatic and poetical 
productions, he was the author of a variety of 
mis. etlaneous woiks, among which are an 
«© Tnghsh Grammar,” ‘ Discovenes,” &c. 
Several editions of his works have been pub- 
lished, the last and most complete of which 18 
that by Mr Gifford. A curious truadiuion pre- 
vailed with respect to the deposition of his 1e- 
mains in Westminster abbey, whee a hand- 
some tablet has been erected to his memory 
in Poet’s corner, inscmbed ‘© O Rare Ben 
Jonson.” The same words are found on seve- 
ral small square stones in the floor of the 
abbey, under one of which it was generally 
believed his corpse was buned in a perpendi- 
cular position. This was ascertained a few 
years since to be the fact, his cofhn being dis- 
covered so situated in one of the aisles dunng 
the preparations making for a recent interment. 
—Buwz. Brit. Johnsons Lives of the Poets. 
JORDAENS (Jacoa) an artist of the Fle- 
mish school, a native of Antwep, born in that 
city in 1594, died 1678. He studied painting 
under Van Oort, whose son-in-law he after- 
wards became. Rubens, too, gave him some 
anstiuction in the art, and if tradition be to be 
beheved, viewed the progress of his pupi] with 
more of jealousy than complacency. Ihe 
ictures of Jordaens, which are principally 
jupeorical: and portraits, are executed with a 
degree of brilhancy as well as correctness, but 
little to be expecjed from the extreme rapidity 
with which he worked.— Pilkengton. 
JORDAN. There were several of this 
name. Tuomas Jorpan, an English dramatic 
writer, fizurished in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and 18 known as the au- 
thor of a masque, an entertainment about that 
pened much 1n yogue at court, and also of 
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two comedies. Langbaine speaks of his lite- 
rary talents with respect.—Josrrn JorDaY, 
afterwards knighted for his services, distin- 
guished himself as an able naval officer in the 
fight against the Dutch fleet at Solebay, im 
1672, on which occasion he commanded a 
division of the English force —Joun Curisto- 
ruer Jonpan, a German antiquary of consi- 
derable learmng and research, 18 advantage- 
ously known as the author of some excellent 
annotations on the works of Livy, Polybius, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Dionysius of Hahicarnas- 
sus. He was counsellor to the king of Bohemia, 
and died in 1740.—Cuarves STEPHEN Jor- 
DAN, a native of Berlin, born about the com- 
mencement of the last century, acquired some 
reputation for lus literary attamments, and ob- 
tamed early m hfe the favour of the pnnce 
royal of Prussia, afterwards Frederic the Great. 
The prospects held out by this distinguished 
patronage may be supposed to have influenced 
him in abandoning the clerical professron. 
Under this prince 8 auspices he became vice- 
president of the Academy of Sciences, estr- 
blshed in the capital, of which he was a 
native, and was farther advanced by his roy ul 
patron to several situations of emolument as 
well as honour. Jordan tiavelled throuch 
France, Holland, and Fngland, and published 
a somewhat sitircal account of histour Ile 
was also the author of a ‘‘ Miscellany of 4J2- 
terature, Philosophy, and Hustory,” aud + 
“‘Jife of M.de la Ciove.’ At Ins death, 
which took place in 174), Frederic erectcd a 
monument to ms memory, inscmbed, ‘ Io 
Jordan, the fnend of the Muses, and of the 
hing ’—Now. Deet. Hist. 

JORDAN (Camitxre) a French revolu 
tionary statesman, favourably distinguished for 
his opposition to the tyranny of the jacobins 
Ife was born at Lyons in 1771. Becoming a 
membcr of the convention, he defended Ins 
native city when 1t was denounced as a foc u 
of counter-revolution, and receptacle of assas- 
sins and banditti. His zeal only served to 
endanger his own safety, and he was cbhgec 
to reure to Switzerland, and afterwards to 
kngland. WRcturning subsequently to France, 
he was, in March 1797, elected a deputy from 
tle deparment of the Rhone to the Council of 
Five Hundred. ‘The change of measures 
which took place a few months after, called 
the revolution of the 8th of Fructidor, ren- 
dered him again an exile. He went to Swit- 
zerland, and thence to Weimar. When 
Buonaparte had subverted the power of the 
directory, Camille Jordan returned home. In 
1802 he published a tract, entitled ‘‘ Vrar sens 
du Vote Nationale sur le Consulat a vie,’’ 
aud under the empire of Napoleon he remained 
a private cituzen. After the restoration of the 
royal family, he displayed lus attachment to 
the government under the charter, and an 
1814 he received letters of nobility, and was 
decorated with the order of the legion of 
honour. He was a member of the chamber of 
deputies, and died at Pans, May 19, 1821. 
He possessed considerable talents for literature, 
and besides many political pieces, he was the 
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author of some biographical eulogies.— Dict. 
des H. M. du 18me.S8. Bug. Nouv. des Con- 


temp. 

JORDAN (Dorotnea) an English actress 
of great eminence in various departments of 
the drama. Her father, captain Bland, of a 
respectable Irish family, eloped with her 
mother, who was a native of Wales, by whom 
he had a numerous offspring. 
this article adopted the theatrical profession, 
for the support of herself and her mother, and 
made her first appearance at Dublin, in the 
character of Phebe, in ‘* As you Like it ,” 
but her talents first attracted particular atten- 
tion in the walk of tragedy. Being ill treated 
by Mr Daly, the Dublin manager, she left 
Ircland, and obtained an engagement at the 
theatre of Lork. Lheire she assumed the name 
of Mis Jordan, by which, though ncver mar- 
nied, she was subscquently known. In this 
situation she continued three years, with a 
great increase of her professional reputation, 
which at length led to her removal to the me- 
tropolis, where she speedily became a favou- 
rite with the public. She made her first ap- 
pearance before a London audience as Peggy, 
aun the Country Girl, anc in tnat character, in 
Nell, in the Devil to Pay, and others of a 
similar cast, she aeplayes unrivalled excel- 
lence. Such, however, was her versatility of 
talent, that she appeaied to almost equal ad- 
vintage as a tragic actress, where the tender, 
rather than the violent and lofty feelings of the 
mind, were to be pourtrayed. Her long thea 
trical carcer was terminated by her retirement 
to France, where she resided in obscurity, and 
at length died without a relative or friend ncar 
her, to soothe the hours of sickness, or bestow 
on her remains the decent mites of sepulture. 
Circumstances so strangely contrasted with 
those of the former life, and long and well- 
known connexion of this admirable actress 
with a branch of the royal family, increased the 
icgret winch was felt at the loss of an indivi- 
dual, distinguished alike by the peculiai benevo- 
lence of her disposition, and the splendour of her 
talents , and even whose failings had 1¢sulted 
from situations and circumstances which went 
far to mitizate the moral censure which they in 
curred. Her death took place at St Cloud, 
July >, 1916 —Gent. Mag. Thesp. Dut. 

JORNANDES, a Gothic Instonan. Ele 
was son of Wamuthe an Alan, and tlournshed 
during the 1eagn of the cmperor Justiman. Ife 
was secrctary tothe Gothic kings of Italy, and 
wis made bishop of Ravenna. He 1s the 
author of a work on the history of the Goths, 
cntitlhd, “De Rebus Geticis,’? composed in 
the year »9%. Jt is ttle more than an abiidg- 
ment of a lost work on the same subject by 
Cassiodorus. He hkewise composed another 
work, * De Regnorum et ]emporum Succes- 
sione,”’’ 1m which the acccunt of Roman affairs 
1s a transcript from Elorus. He 1s blamed for 
puppressing Whatever was discreditable to luis 
countrymen, and for attributing to them all the 
great actions of the Scythians , but his work is 
stll deemed valuable, for anformation not 
otherwise to be met wath.—Vossu Hist. Lut. 
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JORTIN, DD (Joux} an eminent scholar 
and divine, was born im London, m 1698. His 
father, a native of Britanny, came to England 
on the revocation of the edict of Nautz, and 
became gentleman of the privy chamber to 
king Wilham, and secretary to several admi- 
rals, with one of whom, rir Cloudesley Shovel, 
he perished at sea. Young Jortin was edu- 
cated at the Charter-house, whince, in May 
1719, he was removed to Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge. Here, under the imstruction of Dr 
Thirlby, he acquired so Ingh a character for 
learning and acuteness, that he was recom- 
mended by his tutor to Pope, to extract the 
notes from Eustathius, to print with his trans- 
lation of the Ihad. He graduated BA. in 
171), and AM. im 1722, in which year he 
published a small collection of Latin poems, 
entitled ‘*‘ Tusus Poetic,’ which are highly 
esteemed, both for sentiment and diction. He 
took orde1s in 1724, and was presented by his 
college in 1727 to the vicarage of Swavesey, 
near Cambnige, but the following year he 
married, and resigned lis hving, an order to 
settle in London, where he served a chapel of 
ease to the parish of St Giles in the Fields. 
In 1750 he pubhshed four sermons on the 
Christian religion , and in 1731, 1n conjunction 
wih some learned coadjutors, gave to the 
world Miscellaneous Observations upon 
Authors, Ancient and Modern,’’ 2 vole, 8vo. 
In 1791 archbishop Herrmng gave him the 
living of St Dunstan’s 1n the Last, and in the 
same yeal appeared the first volume of his 
‘¢ Remarks upon Icclesiastical Histery’”’? Of 
this work, the preface to which 13 exceedingly 
admired for its lhiberahty and candour, four 
volumes more were published im 1752 and 
1754, and two more after jis death in 1773. 
In 1799 he was made DD. by archbishop 
Heiring, and published ‘‘ Six Dissertations 
upon vanous Subjects,’ one of which, on the 
state of the dead, as described by Homer and 
Virgil, drew upon him an attack from War- 
burton, whose doctnne, in lis ‘‘ Divine Le- 
gation of Moses,’ 1t mitenally contioverted. 
In 1758 he published his “ Life of Crasmus,’’ 
4to, 1n 1760 another quarto volume, entitled 
‘ Remarks upon the Works of Erasmus.” In 
1762 his friend, Dr Osbaldiston, succeeding to 
the see of J ondon, he was made his domestic 
chaplain, admitted a prebend of St Pauls, 
and in a few months afterwaids received the 
living of Kensington, the duties of wluich he 
performed for the remainder of his life In 
1764 he was made archdeacon of T ondon, 
and was offered the rectory of St James s, 
which he dechned, being unwilling to foisake 
lis parish of Inensington, where he lived a 
nfe of study with constitutional serenity until 
Ins death, August 27, 1770, in the seventy 
second year of his age, leaving one son and 
one daughter. ‘he private character of ['r 
Jortan was nghly estimable. Tle possessed a 
spirit which raiwed iim above every thing 
mean and illibcral, and would not allow hin 
to stoop for preferment, or spire Ins reprehen- 
sion of persons in high station, whom biyotry 
or delusion rendered encmics to ment. Tie 
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siso possessed considerable sensibility, and 
no small share of humour, and with simple, 
or almost rustic manners, he evinced great 
urbanity and benevolence of heat. Besides 
the works already mentioned, Di Jortin was 
the author of “ Remarks upon Spenser,’ 
1734, 8v0, ‘* Remarks on S&cneca,’ ‘ Re- 
marks on Tillotson’s Sermons ,’’ ‘‘ Letters to 
Mr Avison, on the Music of the Ancients,” 
and various other miscellaneous productions, 
all of which appear m two volumes of 
tracts, ‘‘ Plulological, Critical, and Miscella- 
neous.’ Seven volumes of jis ‘‘ Scrmons 
and Charges” were aloo published after his 
death 1n 1771 and 1772.—Memorrs of Life 
and Writings by Dr Disney. 

JOSE (Antonio) a Portuguese jew, emi- 
nent as a dramatic writer. Ile produced many 
popular comic pieces and farces, distinguished 
by a fund of genuine humour and satirical wit. 
Duning ten years lis diamas were frequently 
represented with undiminished success. He 
hved in the early part of the last century, 
when the imqmsition still possessed much 
power and influence. Jose, unfortunately for 
himself, not having a due fear of tlis ternble 
tribunal before his eyes, became the victira of 
Portugucse bigotry and superstition. Among 
his farces, which are exceedingly comic, two 
mm particular excited the indignatuon of the 
holy office. In one of them a ciuminal was 
introduced, converving at the gallows with his 
confessor, a3 may be supposed, in a style not 
the most edifying, For these productions the 
unlucky author was prostcuted before the 
court of inquisitors, and burnt at the last 
auto-da fu w 1745, After this appalling 
catastrophe, the theatrical managers prudently 
abstained from performing the plays of this 
dramatist.—London Mag. vol. m. 

JOSEPH JI, emperor of Germany, son of 
Francis of Lorraine and the empress queen 
Mana Theresa, was born at Vienna in March 
1741. Hewas brought up with great devo- 
tional strictness by his mother, which austerity 
seems to have early disgusted him. In order 
to preserve his morals, he was also marned to 
an accomplished princess, Isabella of Parma, 
at the early age of mineteen. Ile was chosen 
emperor on the death of his father in 1765, 
but possessed little real power, his mother 
remaining in her own mgt, queen of Ilungary 
and Bohemia, and sovereign of Austra and 
the Low Countnes. The young emperor was 
distinguished by the simplicity of his manners, 
urdent desire of information, and anxious 
wishes for soul and political 1ampiovement. 
In 1769 he made the tour of Italy incog. and 
on his return paid a visit to the king of 
Pruesia, at Neisain Silesia, the consequence of 
which meeting appeared in the unpuncpled 
partition of Poland betwecn Austna, Russia, 
and Prussia, the first treaty for which was 
signed 111772. The same interview might 
possibly also have led the emperor to under- 
take the various ecclesiastical retorms whiuch he 
soon after uttempted, such as the regulation 
of holidays, the restriction of 1eligious mendi- 

\cancy and the sale of church lands for the 
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benefit of the clergy; all of which was good 
in itself, but too hastily put into practue. He 
also honvurably distinguished himself by using 
| bus influence to amelonate villeinage in Bo- 
hema. In1777 he became involved in a war 
with Saaony and Prussia, m consequence of 
some not very def sible claims upon Bavania. 
Tn these hostilitics nothing very decisive took 
place im the field, but they termmated under 
the mediation of France and Russia, m a 
manner which taught the emperor moderation. 
In 1780 he bad an interview with the empress 
Catharine of Russia, in Lithuania, whence he 
accompamed her to St Petersburgzh. In the 
same jear the death ofthe empres» queen Jeft 
him at liberty to pursue his ecclesiastical mea- 
sures with Jess opposition. Some strong edicta 
followed, regulating and moderating the inter- 
course with the court of Rome, and one, 
evincing much enlightened lhberahty, granting 
full tolcration to the protestants, and the ea- 
tension of the privilege of subjects to the Jews. 
In 1781 he travelled anto Holland and the 
Nether] nds, and carned into effect a project 
of resuming the line of fortiesses, called the 
Dutch barner , he also give tohen of his in- 
tentions to open the navization of the Scheldt, 
Ths return to Vienna was marked by still more 
decisive st ps, m reduction of the power of 
the church. Ile suppressed numerous rehzious 
houscs , disclaimed all subordination in secular 
affairs tothe Roman see, and took such rapid 
strides towards complete emancipation, as 
induced Pius VE to seek, by the humuitiating 
expedicnt of a visit to Vienna, to avert such 
omimous clhinges IJhe aged pontiff accord- 
ingly repaircd to thit capital m March 1782, 
but although treated with respect, he could 
produce vcry httle alteration in the emperor s 
plans of pohcy. In 1784 he alarmed the 
united provinces with two important claims, 
one upon the town of Maestricht, ana the 
other for a free navigation of the Scheldt. 
In October im that yerr, he sent a vessel from 
Antwerp, with orders to refuse being searched 
by the Dutch guard-slips, or to pay duty at 
their ports His ship being in consequence 
fired upon, the emperor affected to regard this 
act as the commencement of hostilities, and 
the inteiference of France alone prevented a 
war. Ihe Dutch, however, were obhged to 
send a deputation to humbly apologize for the 
alleged insult, and to bring off the claim on 
Macstnicht. Ibis scheming sovereign, about 
the same time, resumed bis views upon Ba- 
varia, by attempting an exchange of territory, 
but was again defeated by the calm policy of 
the aged Frederic. An entire new code of 
laws alsu engaged his attention, the general 
dee of which was, to establish a more equl- 
table relation between crime and punishment. 
It abolished the too indisciiminate forfeiture 
of hfe, but substituted punishments which 
were evcn more appalling, and upon the whole 
exhiutited httle legal regulative ability im this 
important branch of social economy. In 1787 
he had an alarming contest with his subjects 
inthe Tow Counties, owing to lus determi. 
uation to introduce the rame system of eccle- 
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siastic, and civil government which he had 
established in Ins other hereditary dominions 
He issued two edicts in one day, destroying 
the small share of constitutional freedom 
which they enjoyed, 1n virtue of their charter 
of rights, and tending to the entire subversion 
of all the ancient forms of administering jus 
tice. ‘Ihe people, under the influence of a nch 
and powerful clergy, were already much dis 
affected, and his attempts to mnovate upon 
the plan of public instruction, completed their 
disgust, Ihe states of Brabant with great 
spirit refuscd to grant supplis, until the ob 
noalous edicts were repealed, and the rcsult 
was, that the cmperor at that time thought 
proper to give up the point. In 1787 he had 
1 second interview with Catharine, inher new 
city of Cherscn, and being brought into com- 
plete accordance with her vicws, he took the 
ficld alainst the Turhs in 1783 as her ily, 
antacampaiin ensued, m which the capture 
of Choczim was almost the only trophy of 
their umited caertions, hut the succeeding 
Campugn was more glorious and successful, 
ind the Lurlash empire seemed veiginz towards 
its ruin In the mean time Joscph, unable 
4, un to quit Vicnna, wis labouring under a 
rapid decline of health, which wis not 
amenied by the renewal of the flame in the 
Tow Countries occasioned by a breach on his 
pirt of the condition by which peace had been 
restored. Military executions took place in 
some of the cities, and a general gloom and 
despur prevuled. At Iength, m 1789, an 
open insurrection broke out, conducted with so 
much valour and ability, that the imperial 
troops weic defeated, thc cities of Ghent, 
Bruges, Tous un, and others, were taken pos 
session of by the insur,cnts, and the states 
of Flanders finally declared that the emperor 
had forfeited all title to sovereignty. Joseph 
also on Ins death bed was farther moirthed 
by a remonstrince from the Hungarian no 
bility, demanding the restoration of their an- 
qient privileges, which he zsranted, with some 
conditions 1n favour of toleration, and the ame 
horation of the condition of the peasantry, 
Which did him much honour He died with 
perfect calmness and composure 20th of Fe 
bruuy, 1790 in the forty-ninth year of Ins 
i.e, and hiving no issue, was succeeded by 
lus brother Tcopold. Joseph was, doubtless, 
ire, ud to Ins own subjects, a well meaning 
sovereign, inl possessed many private vir 
tues, but he wis too ambitious and arbitrary 
for an cfficacs t 1efurmer , not to mention that 
he defcated lis own purposes by the 1 con- 
sistent multiplicity of lis views He also 
exhibited an injudicious disregard of the 
previous habits, ideas, and opinions of those 
whom he was desirous to benefit a mistake to 
which reformers of the most opposing descrip- 
tions are equilly hable. Joseph II, on this 
account, wile he attempted more, possibly ef- 
f cted less, than any other sovereign of a kin- 
died disposition.— Annual Res. 

TOSEPH BEN GORION, or GORIO 
NIDIS, 18 supposed to hive been a Jew of 
Languedoc, who hved about the end of the 
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ninth pr the beginning of the tenth century 
lhere 1s extanta history by him of the Jewish 
war, written in Iebrew, which appears to 
hive been compiled out of the Rufinian version 
of Joxphus, and has been attmbuted to the 
litte: , butits later ongin 18 detected by its 
numerous anachronisms. Gagmier translated 
this work into Latin, Oxford, 1706, and there 
18 also an edition 1n Hebrew and Latin, 1704, 
4to —Morernt. Saaw Onom. 

TOSFPH (Fatner) a French Capuchin 
friar, distinguished as the political associate 
of cardinal Richelieu. His proper name was 
Francis le Clerc du Fremblai, and his father 
was a president of the parliament of Paris, in 
which city the son was born in 1577. He 
displaycd a disposition for study and retire- 
ment when young, and resisted the wishes of 
his friends, who would have procured him a 
counsellor’s robe, 01 commission in the army, 
instead of which he chose to be an ecclesiastic 
He entered among the I ranciscans 1n 1599 and 
for a whilc he devoted himself to the proper du 
ties of his profession. Jie acquired eminence 
as apreacher, displiyed his zeal as a mission- 
ary, founded a convent at Saumur, anda new 
order of Benedictine nuns of Calvary at Au 
gers. But the girdle of St Francis had not «x 
tinguished the seeds of ambition in the bre rat 
of father Joseph , who becoming acquaint d 
with cardinal Richeheu, partacip:ited in the 
powcr of that unprincipled statesm in, whose 
secretary, privy counsellor, and ame damnée 
(as he was sitirically styled) he continued to be 
dunn a great part of the cardinal’s mimatry 
Father Joseph diedin 16 58, justas he was about 
to obtain the grand object of his wishes—a cu1- 
dinal’s hat —Nouv Dict Hist. Morert. 

JOSEPH (Faruer) a Cathohe missionary 
in Persia, of Roman dcscent, whose family 
name was Sebastian. He resided for a long 
time at the court of the Persian soverein, 
Fateh Ah Shah, where he possessed conside 
rable influence, which he exerted in behalf of 
the Lnghlish, and thus made himself an ¢ byect 
of jealousy and suspicion to the agents of the 
French government. He wasa skilful mecha 
mic and physician , and spoke the Arabic Pcr 
sian, Giceh, and I{indoo languages, besidcs 
being well acquainted with those of his nitive 
country In 1810 he visited London, for the 
express purpose of selling some copies of thic 
woiks of the Persian poet Hafiz, with a La 
tin tiinslation by himself, accomp tnying the 
original text M > Joubert, employed by Buo 
naparte in Perma in 1805, has pubhshed m 
account of his travels, containing sume det als 
relative to this singular personige nd his 
problematical occupauuons.—-Brg Nou des 
Contemp 

JOSEPHINE, the wife of Napoleon Buona 
parte, and for a while the partne: of his im 
perial power. Her name was Rose Lascher 
de la Pagene, and she was born at Martumique, 
in the West Indies June 2! 176) Greatly 
distinguished for her beauty in her youth si¢ 
was brou,ht to Fiance by hes father and nas 
ned to M. de Beauhirmnonw governor general 
of the Antilles. In 1787 che went to Marti 
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nique, in consequence of the illness of her 


mother, and remained there three years. ‘Ihe 
revolutionary commotions in that colony en- 
dangered her safety, and she hastily departed 
from the island to seek refuge in France. 
There fresh dangers awaited her, and she nar- 
rowly escaped participating in the fate of her 
husband, who was one of the victims of the 
tyranny of Rubespierre. On the fall of that 
dictator, Madame Beauharnois was released 
from pnson. ‘Jo ‘lalhen she 1s said to have 
owed her hberty, and she repaid the benefit 
by allowing him a pension, winch was cont- 
nued to him after her death by her son, Eu- 
gene Beavharnois. Barras, another of the 
statesmen of that penod, procured the resto- 
ration to the widow of her late husband’s 
property. Soon after, she became acquainted 
with Napoleon Buonaparte, whore serious at- 
tachment was followed by their umon 1n 1796. 
He was then commander of the army of Italy, 
whither she accompanied him. When he had 
embarked on lis expedition to Egypt, she re- 
tired to Malmaison, and employed her lc isure 
in forming a museum of curious oljects of art, 
and commencing a collection of exotic plants. 
When her husband was elevated to the station 
of first consul, she benetuially exerted the 
powerful influence she had over him, and tu 
hei, many exiles owed the erasement of their 
names from the lhst of emigrants, others the 
recovery of their estates, or such favours as 
their various situations mght require. Such 
was her general affabihty and beneficence, that 
she appears fairly to have merited the compli- 
ment paid her by ber victorious helpmate, who 
said to her, ‘* Si ye gagne les batailles, c’est 
yous gui gagnez les cocurs.” When Buona- 
patte assumed the imperial ttle and authority, 
a divorce was proposed by some of his parti- 
zans, on accountof Ins having had no issue by 
his wife. But be then rejected their counsel, 
aud she was crowned empress at Paris, and 
qucen of Italy at Milan. Her son was sub- 
sequently married to the princess of Bavaria, 
and her dtughter Hortensia to Lewis Buona- 
parte, made by his brother king of Holland. 
Atlength she was destined to lose her exalted 
station, being divorced to mahe way for the 
elevation of the princess Maria Louisa of Aus- 
tria to t!e umperal throne of France. Jose- 
phine 16 stated to have submitted to this mea- 
sure without opposition, expecting probably to 
rctain a greater share of power and influence 
than in the sequel fell to her share. During 
the Russian campaign she went to Italy to at- 
tend her daughter in law, whose husband was 
then viceroy of that country. Malmaison was 
her principal residence, where she continued 
to amuse her leisure with botanical studies, 
and making collections of scarce plants. She 
retained a strong affection for Napoleon, 
whose abdication occasioned her unfeigned 
distress, notwithstanding she expenenced va- 
rrous marks of attention from the emperor 
Alexander and the king of Prussia, when they 
entered France. She was at that pernod Ja- 
bourmg under illness, and died generally re- 
gretted, an the arms of her Chuldren and 
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friends, May 29 1814.—Bug. Nouv. des Con 
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"JOSEPHUS (Friavrus) an eminent Jewish 
historian, was born at Jerusalem AC. 37, when 
Cahgula was emperor. His father, Mattathias, 
was descended from the ancient high priests of 
the Jews, and by his mother’s side he was of 
the royal hneage uf the Asmoneans, or Mac- 
cabees. He was educated in the knowledge 
of the Jewish law, and at the age of sixteen 
was induced to join the Essenes, but after- 
wards became a strict and zealous member of 
the sect of Pharisees. At the age of twenty- 
mx he visited Rome, and by means of an intio- 
duction to Poppaa, afterwards the wite of 
Nero, procured the release of some pnests 
whom Fehx had sent prisoners to that capital. 
On his return to Judea, he was made governor 


of the two Galhilees, in which capacity he 


bravely defended Jotapha against Vespasian. 
Ife was however taken prisoner, but his hfe 
was spared at the inteicession of Titus, who 
became his patron, and whom he accompani d 
to the siege of Terusalem. We was sent to 
his countrymen with offers of peace, but was 
treated with great contumely as a deserter. 
At the capture of the city he was enabled to 
dehver lis brother and several of his fmends 
without ransom. He accompanied ‘Titus back 
to Rome, where he was rewarded with the 
freedom of that city, and received a pension 
and other marks of favour from \ espasian and 
his son, as a mark of gratitude to whom he 
assumed their family name of Flavius. He 
employed Ins lewsme in draning up those 
works which have perpetuated Ins name. 
These are, his “‘ History of the Jewish War, 
in Seven Books ,” lus ‘“ Jewish Antiquitics, 
in Iwenty Books ,” two books against Apion, 
of Alexandna, a great adversary of his na- 
tion, a‘‘ Discourse on the Martyrdom of 
Maccabees ,’ and a ‘* Ireatise on his own 
Life.’ All these are written in Greek, and 
his style is by Photius held to be easy, pure, 
and even eloquent. Few works aie more in- 
teresting than his account of the Jewish war, 
of the incidents of winch he was a spectator. 
In respect to his fidehty, different opinions 
prevail inhis Jewish Antiquities las accounte 
frequently vary from those of Scripture, and 
generally in circumstances which he thinks 
will shock the prejudices of his Gentile rea- 
ders. He 1s also led by Ins zeal for the ho 

nour of his nation to much exaggeration, and 
affects to believe that all knowledge and wis- 
dom originated in Judea, but upon the whole, 
however, his woiks are much esteemed. ‘They 
have been frequently pubhshed with Laun 
versions, but the best editions are those of Hud- 
son, Oxford, 1720, 2 vols, folio, and Haver- 
camp, Amsterdam, 1727, 2 vols, folio. They 


have been translated into Enghsh by L’ ks- 


trange and Whiston, the latter of whom doubts 
the authenticity of, and rejects the discourse on 
the Maccabees. Josephus hved beyond the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Dominan, but 
the exact date of Ins death 13 uncertain.— 
Life prefiaed t» Works. Lardner. Cave. 
JOSSE (Prrrr) a distinguished phanma- 
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coutica. chemist, who was a native of Paris. | 
He was educated under Rouelle and Laborie, 
both eminent for ther sk.il in medicinal che- 
syustry. In 1777 he publshed an analysis of 
the Columbo root, and another tract , and soon 
after he made known a new process for the 
pre tion of martial wthiops, or the black 
oxide of iron. In 1779 he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the college of Phurmacy , and in 1784 
adjunct professor of chemistry 1n that college, 
wher he at length obtamed the office of pro- 
vost, and died in 1799. Has analytical expe- 
riments on opium, lis researches concerning 
ather, &c. afford sufhcient proofs of his pro- 
fessional skill and science.—Bug. Univ. 
JOUBLRI (Baktuotromew CarHERINE) 
a French general, who was a native of Pont- 
de-Vaux, in Bresse. He was born in 1769, 
and was destined for the bar by his father. 
At the age of fifteen he forsook his studies to 
go to La Fere,in Picardy, where he entered a 
regiment of artillery. But his discharge being 
obtained, he was sent to Lyons to continue his 
education, and at the beginning of the Revo- 
lution lie was a student at the university of 
Dijon. In December, 1791, he enlisted as a 
military volunteer, and served as a serjyeant in 
the army of the Rlune. In Apnl, 1792, he 
was made a sub lieutenant, and displayed 
great courage and activity in the campaign of 
general Anselme agamst the Austrians and 
Sardinians. Joubert was taken piisoner by the 
latter in September, 1793, and on his return 
home, he distinguished himself by opposing 
the Jacobin agents of the Convention, who 
were tyranmizing in the neighbourhood of luis 
native place. In 1794 he was appointed ad- 
jutant general, and having signalized his 
bravery at the battle of Loano, under heller- 
man, in November, 179 >, he was made general 
of brigade on the field of battle. In 1790 h 
again attractcd notice at Montenotte, as wel. 
as at Mullesimo, Cava, Montebaldo, Rivoli 
and above allin the Lyrol, where, though op 
posed by a bold and wailike people, he suc. 
ceeded in penetrating the defiles of Jnspruch 
Hle was afterwards opposed to the Russian 
general Suwarrow, and was killed at the bat. 
tle of Novi, 1799. Much of the future suc. 
cess of the French in Italy may be ascribed t 
the exertions of general Joubert, who, by the 
boldness and promptitude of his mancuvres. 
aud the impetuosity of his attacks, trained hi 
troops to that confidence end courage which 
contributed to rende: them victorious. Lhy 
pcrsonal character of thus officer 1s said to haw 
becu untainted by the rapacity which disgracec 
many of his comrades. After the taking o 
‘lurm, the king of Sardinia offered to give him 
two valuable paintings. ‘ We should be both 
bLlameable,” said Joubert, ‘‘ you in givin: 
them to me, and I, if I were to accept them.’ 
—Bug. Uni. Brg. Nouv. des Contemp. 
JOUBLRT (Laurent) a learned Frenc 
physician of the sixteenth century, was born 
at Valence, in Dauphiny, in 1929. He stu. 
died medicine at Montpelier and Paris, and u 
the sequel, held the situation of first physician 
in ordinary to Heary III, and the post ohehan: 
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Mor of the university of Montpelier. Hée 
vain works, which are wntten with correct- 
ness and elegance, have often been reprinted. 
"Ie also published some medical treatises in 
'rench, ore of which is on ‘‘ Laughter,” its 
vauses and uflects, 1579, 8vo. His most popu- 
ar work however was entitled, “ Erreurs popu- 
aires, touchant Ia Medicine,’’ Bourdeaux, 
1579, which, owing toa broad vein of humour, 
and no small levity of manner, went through 
ten editions 1m six months. He died the 2ist 
if October, 1583.—Niceron. Rees’s Cyclop. 

JOURDAIN (Ansetme Lours Brernarp 
3RECHILLET) an eminent French dentist and 
iurgeon, who was a native of Pans. After 
aving studied at the college of Harcourt, and 
mong the jesuits of Rouen, he returned to 
he metropolis, being destined by Ins father 
or the legal professiun. He preferred that of 
urgery, and being left at liberty to follow his 
own inchnation, he became a pupil of M. Mo- 
and, at the Hotel Dieu. He subsequently 
jevoted his attention to the structure and 
luseases of the teeth, and after having long 
mjyoyed the reputation of being one of the 
nost skilful surgeon-dentists 1n Pans, he died 
there, January 7, 1816, aged eighty one. M. 
Jourdain was the author of ‘‘ Nouveaux Lle- 
mens d Odontalpie,”’ 1796, 12mo, ‘ Essais 
sur la kormation des Dents, comparce avec 
celle des Os,”’ 1766, 12mo, ‘‘ Llraté dcs Ma- 
ladies et des Operationa, réallement chirurgi- 
wales, de la Bouche et des Partaes qui y cores 
‘espondent,” 1778, 2 vols, 8vu, besides 
several other pubhcations, periodical papers, 
and contmbutions to the works of others.— 
Bug. Nouv, des Contemp. 

JOURDAIN (Amante Lovurs Marie Mr- 
CHEL BricHitLer) son of the foregoing, born 
at Paris m 1788. He was designed for the law, 
and placed with a notary to acquire the neces- 
sary formation. Atthe age of seventeen he 
was so struck at hearing the splendid eulogies 
bestowed on the Orientahst, Anquctal du Per- 
ron, then recently dc«ceased, that he deter- 
mined to devote himself to the same branches 
of learning which had been cultivated by that 
distinguished scholar. Ile became the pupil 
of M. M. Silvestre de Sacy and Langles, and 
prosecuted his purpose with so much success, 
that the ofhce of adjunct secretary of the 
school of Oriental languages was created in 
Ins favour. Ile held it tall his death in 1818. 
IIis principal work 18 entitled, ‘* La Perse, ou 
Tableau de lV Histone, du Gouvernement, de 
la Rehgion, de la Literature, &c. de cet Lm- 
pire,” 1814, 5 vols 18mo. He was one of 
the contributors to the ‘* Baograplie Univer- 
selle,’’ the ‘‘ Annales des Voyages,” the 
‘* Mines del Onent,’’ &c. and at the time of 
lis decease he was engaged in writing the his- 
tory of the family of the Barmecides.—[See 
Art. Haroun at Rasuip.]—Bug. Un. 
Bug. Nour. dey Contemp. 

JOUSSE (Danzer ) an emiment French law- 
yer of the last ase He was a native of 
Orleans, and was educated at the col ege 
of Plessis Sorbcnne, at Pais, where be dis- 
tunguished Lumself by his attachment to the 
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study of mathematics. In compliance with 
the wishesof his frends, he prepared himself 
for a judicial situation; and in 1734 he was 
installed an the office of counsellor of the pre- 
sidency of Orleans, which he filled with great 
reputation till bis death in 1781. Hus works 
are very numerous, comprising, ‘* Nouveau 
Traité de la Sphere, avec un Discours sur les 
Lclipses,”’ 1755, 12mo , “ Tloge de M. Po- 
thier ,’’ besides many treatises on the munici- 
pal law of France, which arc highly esteemed. 
—Bwg. Univ. 

JOUVENCI or JOUVENCY (Joseru 
DF) an eminent jesuit, was born at Panis, 
September 14, 1643. He taught rhetoric with 
uncommon reputation, at Caen, La Fleche, 
and Varis, and at length was invited to Rome, 
in order to contimue the ‘‘ History of the Je- 
suits’ with more freedom than he could have 
assumed at Paris. His principal works are, 
two volumes of speeches , a small tract, enti- 
tled, ** De Ratsone Discendi et Docendi ,”’ 
and Notes, in Latin, on Persius, Juvenal, Te- 
rence, Horace, Martial, Ovid, &c. with the 
fifth part of the ‘‘ History of the Jesuits,” all 
which productions are wiitten in pure J atin. 
In his history of the Jesuits he attempts to 
justify Pere Guignard, the jyesuit, who suffered 
for encouraging the bigotted assassin Chatel, in 
his attempt on the life of Henry 1V, on ac 
count of which suspicious casuistry the par- 
lament of Pans prohibited the work.— Mo- 
rent. Saaw Onom. 

JOUVENLI, (Joun) an historical painter, 
born at Rouen, Normandy, 1614 He received 
his first instrucuons from Ins father, but his 
puncipal teacher was Poussin. He possessed 
much facihty of invention, and was therefore 
employed to adorn the apartments of Ver- 
sulles and the lianon He also painted the 
twelve apostles, each figure fourteen feet high, 
in the hospital of the Invalids at Pans. He 
has exlnbited more eccentricity than taste 1n 
all his works. In the dechne of life he lost 
the use of ns mght side by palsy, and was in- 
duced to practice with tus left hand, by which 
means he was enabled to fimsh a_ ceiling 
which he had begun in the hall of the par- 
hament of Rouen, and a large piece of the 
Annunciation in the choir of Notre Dame, at 
Pans, with no apparent diminution of ability. 
He died in 1717.—D? Argenville Vies des Pent. 
Pilkington. 

JOVELLANOS (Don Gaspar MeEtcuior 
de) a Spaniard of distinguished eminence 1n 
various branches of hterature. He was born 
at Gijon, in Astunas,in 1749 Endowed with 
great talents by nature, he studied with so 
mach success, as when young to have acquired 
a knowledge of jurisprudence, history, archzo- 
logy, the learned languages, and the belles let- 
trea. At the age of twenty-one he was admit- 
ted into the Royal Academy of Madnd, and 
about the same time Chailes I1I nominated 
him counsellor of state, and entrusted him 
with some important affairs. He continued in 
favour while that prnce lived, and was em- 
ployed for a while under the next sovereign 
‘Lhe war with the French republic, as well as 
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the peace of 1794, left Spain loaded with debt, 
and Jovellanos proposed, for the rehef of the 
national difficulues, a tax on the property of 
the Ingher orders of the clergy. This propo- 
sition they resented as a kind of sacrilege, and 
the mimster was exiled to the mountains of 
Asturias , thouzh his project was afterwards 
carried into execution, In 1799 he was re- 
called and made mimieter of justice for the in- 
tenor , but he had held the office only eight 
months, when he was displaced, and bamphea 
to the island of Majorca, whcre he was con- 
fined in the convent of the Carthusians He 
did not recover his liberty till 1808, after the 
invasion of Spain by the French, and the fall 
of the Prince of Peace, Don Manuc!l Godoy, 
to whom hus disgrace was attiibuted. He sub 
sequently became a member of the supreme 
junta , and Joseph Buonaparte, dunng his 
transient sovereignty, nominated Jovellanos 
minister of the iantenor, which ofice however 
he did not choose to accept. His predilection 
for the French durimg the troubled scenes 
which followed, subjected lnm to suspicion, 
and he was accused of holding intcllizence 
with them, and endeavouring to promote their 
plans for the subjugation of Spain. Bein s de 
nounced as a trattor, he was murdered during 
a popular insurrection, mm 1812. He pub- 
lished a collection of lyric poems, with 1 co 
medy entitled ‘‘ The Honourable Delinquent,” 
at Madrid, in 1780, and he was the author of 
a tragedy called ‘‘ Pelayo,” represented a. 
Madnd,in 1790, and of an eacellent trans- 
lation of Multon’s Paradise Lost. Ilis dis 
courses and memoirs relative to subjects of 
pubhe utility are very numerous, and many of 
them important, but the work which does 
lum most honour as lis ‘‘ Informe sobre la 
ley Agrama,’” Madnd, 179» —Blaquicre’s 
Hhst Rev. of the Spanish Revolution. Bio. 
Univ. 

JOVINIAN, an Italian monk of the fourth 
century, who was persecuted for Is rational 
opinions in disfavour of celibacy, fasting, and 
supererogatory austenty. He taught chat all 
those who adhered to the vows made at their 
baptism, and led a hfe of piety and tempe- 
rance were equally entitled to the rewards of 
futurity with those who passed their days un- 
wedded, and 1n the constant endurance of self- 
inflicted morufication. kor propagating these 
sentiments he was cut off from the communion 
of the church by Syncius, bishop of Rome, 
who, by means of Ambrose, had ns doctrincs 
formally condemned in a council held at Mi- 
lan im 390. ‘Lhis condemnation only induced 
him to adhere more firmly to his opinions, on 
which account he was assailed with much vi- 
rulence in a treatise by St Jerome. He was at 
length, together with his followers, scourged, 
and bamshed from Rome under the emperor 
Hononus ir 412. Jovinian died im banish 
ment some time after at the island of Boa, on 
the coast of Dalmatia.—Basnage Annal. Mo- 
rert. Masher. 

JOVIUS (Pavv) an jtalian historian, was 
born at Como in 1483. After studying at Pa- 
dua, Milan, and Pavia, le took the degree of 
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MD. and practised for some time, but resigned 
the medical profession for the composition of 
history. Lhe first volume of his work, which 
compriscs the events of fifty years, from 1491 
te 1944, he presented to Leo 4, who gave him 
a pension, aud the rank of knighthood. Ha- 
ving taken orders, he was presented by Adan 
\V 1 to acanonry in the cathedral of Como , and 
vas finally made Lishop of Nocera by Clemen: 
Vil. About two years before lis death h 
guitted Como, lis usual residence, and took 
up his abode in Florence, where he died 1 
19352. His listoncal works, which are all 1 
Latin, are written with great facility , but the: 
are to be perused with great caution, ashe was 
at once a malignant enemy anda servile flat. 
terer, boasting that he possessed pens of iron 
and of gold, which he used as occasion re- 
quucd. He was peculiarly favourable  t 
Charles V and the Mediu, by the former o: 
whom he was pensioned. Ihs other works are. 
‘© De Piscabus Romans,” Latin poems, the 
hves of the twelve Visconti, lords and duke: 
of Malan, a collection of portraits, wath am- 
acriptions, entitled “ Muse: Jovian Ima. 
gines ,’’ descriptions of Great Britun, of Mus. 
covy, and ofthe lake of Como , and the eulogie: 
of watnors —Ihis elder brother, Bri pict, 
wrote a Instory of Como, transactions and 
minniis of the Swiss, with letters, transla- 
tions from the Greck and Latin poems,— Kus- 
ce sTecoX. Saree One ne 

IO, or JOYE, (Groncs) an eaily pro. 
moter of the Reformation, was a native of 
the county of Bedford, and educated at Peter- 
house, Ciml ridge, where he gradu ited M1 im 
1917. In 49.7, beang the friend of Lindale, 
he was accused of heresy, and obliged to return 
to Germany, where he continued for many 
years. Fe was concerned in the supernmtcu 
dance of Lindale’s bibles, printed at Antwerp, 
and tinally returned to his nitive country, Lut 
the tame of Jus death is unknown. Besides 
lus translation of part of the Bible, he pub- 
Ished “ Onthe Unity and S hism of the sn- 
cient Church,” loot, “ Lhe Subversion of 
More’s False Loimmdation,’ 19954, ‘© Commen- 
tary on Danicl,” from Vielancthon, and other 
works cnumerated by Lanner —Jeuis Llis- 
tory of the Lianslations of the Buble 

TOYCH (firiwrau) an imgcmous and in 
dustrious writer on gencral literature and sat 
ence. He first became known to the pubho in 
¢onsequence of his being included im the state 
prosecution with Hardy Horne Jooke, Ihel- 
wall and others. He had provi usly been do 
mcstic tutor to the sons of earl Stanhope, + ho 
gave a splendid entertainment, on the return 
of Mr Toyce to Ins Jordship’s scat at Chere 
ning, in hent, after his hberation. Not long 
after, he relinquished this tuition, and set- 
tling in London, devoted himeelf to writing for 
the press. One of the fnst employments in 
Wiich be was thus engaged, was as coadyjutol 
witu Dr George Gregory, 70 the compilation 
of the Cycloptdia, which was published as 
(he work of the latter, Ibe success of this 
éndertaking gave mise to inothcr work on # 
simular plan, which bore in the tatle-page the 
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name of Mr Wallam Nicholson, but of which 
Mr Joyce 1s said to have been the principa. 
author. He subsequently wrote * Scentific 
Thalogues ,” “ Dialogues on Chemistry ,”’ 

“* Letters on Natwal Philosophy ,’ &c. Mr 

3 Joyce, who was a protestant dissenter, and of 

| clerical profession, died at Ihighpate, near 
ondon, in 1816.—Meonth Mag. 

JUAN (Don) or DON JOHN of Austita, 
the natural son of the emperor Charles V, and 
the great military hero of Ins age. He was 
horn at Ratisbon, February 25, 1546, and his 
mother ts said to have been a German female, 
named Barba Blomberg, but frora the secresy 
with which he was brought up, it has been sup- 
pored that some extraordinary and disgraceful 
mystery was attached to is origm. His rela- 
tion to the empeior was not acknowledged tll 
after the death of that prince, when the jea- 
lousy of Plahp 11 would have destined is 
lLrother to the cloister , but he was ultimately 
allowcd to follow his inclination, in the pra - 
tice of martial exercises and the study of the 
art of war. He was first employed m 1570, 
aginst ‘ve Moore of Grenada, whom he re 
duced to subjection. Lhe next scene of lis 
success was the Gulphof Lepanto, where he 
gained a memorable victory over the Turks, 
October 7, 1571. Ile afterwards took from 
them [ums Buascrta, and other plicres on the 
coast of Afiwa. In 1976 he was sent to 
Llanders, with the tatle of governor of the 
Netherlands. [he anhabitants were in a state 
of rcvolt, aud he at first attcmpte tl to reduce 
hhem to obedience by coicessions, but not 
succeeding he had recourse to arms. He took 
Namur by stratigem, and attaching the msur- 
Jents on the plan of Gemblours, December ot, 
1577, he obtained a signal victory. He died 
at Bonges, near Namur, on the ist of October 
following, not without suspicion of being 
porsoned.— Baor Una 

JUAN II (don) the natural son of Plalp 
V of Spain, by Maria Calderona, an actiess, 
iomin 1629. Hewas made grand prio: of 
vastile, and in 1647 he commanded the Spa- 
dish army im Italy, and took the city of 
Naples. He afterwards served in Flanders 
ind an Portugal, and being unsuccessful, he 

was exiled by the 1egency, after the dcath of 
“us father. Under Charies ll he was rc- 
alled to Madrnd, and made prime munistcr. 
fe died in 1679. The hfe of this prince has 
deen written by Gregorio Leti.— Nouv. Dict. 
“est. Beog. Unie. 

JUAN Y SANIACILIA (don Georcr) a 
arned Spanish mathematician and natural 
ihjosopher, who was a native of Orihuela, in 
he kingdom of Valenaa. Having entered at 
he age of fifteen into the royal marine guards, 
Jule yet young he was appointed commander 
f a corvette, m which he made several voy- 
ives to Amenca. The reputation te had 
quired as an officer and a man of science, 
yecasioned his appointment, together with D. 
Antonio de Ulloa, to accompany Messrs 
Bouguer and la Condamine tu Peru, in 173, 
-o measure a degree of the mendan at the 
equator. On his return to Spain, he wire 
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made a captain in the navy, and afterwards 
farther promoted. Much of his attention was 
aire ted to tLe amprovement of marine archi- 
tecture ; and the flourishing state of the Spa- 
nish marine about 1770, was in a great mea- 
sure the fruit of his exertions. He died at 
Cadiz, June 21, 1774, aged sixty-two. He 
was the author of an ‘“‘ Ihetorncal and Geogra- 
phacal Dissertation on the Line of Demarca- 
tion between the Dominions of Spain and Por- 
tugal,”? and ** Observations on Astronomy and 
Physics, made in the kingdom of Peru,” 
both composed in conjunction with D. A de 
Ulloa , besides which he produced a treatise 
en navigation, and another on the construc ton 
of ships, the latter of which has been trans- 
dated into French and Enghsh.— Bry. Univ. 
JUBA II, king of Numidia, was the son of 
the first of the name, who, taking part with 
Pompey against Cesar, sought a Roman 
death, after being defeated by the latter. The 
younger Juba, then a boy, was led a» a captive 
in Cesar’s tnumph over Ins father, but the 
victor compensated for that humnlation by 
bestowing on him an excellent education, m 
consequence of which he became one of the 
most Ikarned men of his tame. He was in 
creat favour with Augustus, whom he adhered 
to against Antony, and who bestowed upou 
him the kingdom of Gatulia. He also gave 
him to wife Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of 
Cleopatra, by Anthony. Juba governed Ins 
dominions with great justice and lenity, and 
became the author of many learned works, 


comprisang the listory and antiquities of the | 
Arabians, Assyrians, and Romans , the history | 
of painting and painters, that of theatres ,_ 


aud treatises on plants and amunals. Lhey 
are quoted by Phny, Strabo, Plutarch, Ja- 
citus, and others , but of all these a few frag- 
ments only havereached moderntumcs — Juba 
died AD. 24.—V oss Hist. Giace Nouv. Dict 
fist 

JUDAH, or ILAUDAT HAKKADOSTI, 
or the saint, a rabbi, famous for his learning 
and uches, who hved in the tame of the 
emperor Maicus Antoninus, by whose orde: 
he is said to hive compiled the ‘ Mis- 
chna,”’ anew di,est of the oral law, and 
of the commentary of the most famous 
Jewish doctors. [fis Muschna, or first lal- 


mud, comprehends all the laws, institutions, | 


and rules of life, which, besides the ancient 
Hebrew Scnptures, the Jews held thcmsclyes 
bound to observe, notwithstanding the obscu- 
rities and inconuste nciesim which it abounded, 
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period of his death is uncertain. Tle was the 
author of several works on the Hebrew lan- 
guage, wiitten in Arabic, still in manuscript. 
lhey are reckoned very valuable, and were 
translated into Latin by Gagmier ; and it has 
been lamented that the fruit of his labours has 
not been given to the pubhc.— Brg. Univ.— 
Jupan Rav, or Ran, the son of Evechnel, re- 
puted one of the most famoua among the dis- 
uples of Judah Hakkadosh. He founded or 
restored six cclebrated schools in the vicinity 
of Babylon, whence proceeded those collec- 
tions of Jewish traditions which com, =: the 
Babylonian Gemara, or Falmud. Judah Rav 
succeeded rabbi Samuel in the school or aca- 
demy of Naherda, AD. 20. ‘lhe Gemara of 
Babylon was first published in 1920, ful —-ld. 

JUDAH (Lro) a Icarned protestant divine 
was the son of John Judah, a pnest of Al- 
sace, by a concubine, and was born in 1482. 
He was sent im 1902 to fimsh his academical 
studies at Basil, where he became acquainted 
with Zuinghus, and imbibed from lim such 
hppressions as mduced him to embrace the 
principles of the reformation. Having ob- 
tamed his degree as MA. Le was appointed 
minister of a Swiss church, where he preached 
boklly in defence of protestantism. Ile after- 
wards became still more celebrated as the pas- 
tor of St Peter’s in Zunch, for his exertions 
both with the pen and in the pulpit. He un- 
dertook a tiiislauon from the Hebrew into 
Latin, of the Old lestament, but before it 
was compieted he fell a martyr to his applica- 
tion, in June, 19542, in the sixticth year of lus 
age. lhe translation was finshed by other 
hands, and published the following year. He 
was also the author of ‘ Annotations on the 
Books of Genesis and Exodus.” Some parti- 
culars of Judah and his translations may be 
found in a book wnitten by a divine of /unch, 
entitled ‘*Vindiciw pro Bibhorum § translatiove 
ligurina,’”” 1000.— Welchur Adam. Simon's 
Bibl Carat. 

JUDAS TEVITA, or JUDAS HALLEVI, 
a Jewish rabbin, who was the son of Samuel] 
Halleva, a Spamard, and was born in 1090, 
and died in 1140. He was a philosopher, 
grammanan, and poet, and was profoundly 
shilled in all the learning of the age in which 
he lived. [tas said that going on a pilgrimage 
to Terusalem, as he advanced on foot towaids 
the holy city, rending his garments and rec it- 
ins aloud lamentations for the msenes of his 
people, he was observed by a Mahometan 
horseman, who, euraged at his conduct, rode 
ovaa him and trampled him to death. Jle 


it soon obtained credit as a sacred book , and 
it subsequently reccived additions and im- I wrote in Arabic, a curious work in defence of 
provements by other celebrated rabbis, Waich Judaism, entitled Sc phe: Haccoen,”? which 
were published in the fifth century, by Jo-) was translated from an Hebrew version into 
channan ben-Ehezer, under the tue of the Litin,by Buxtorf, and published at Basil, 1660, 
‘©Gemara.”” An edition of the ‘‘ Mischna’’, ito, and there is a Spamish translation ex- 
was published by Surenhusius, at Amsterdam tant, by Aqendana.— Buy. Uni. 
in 1698, in six volumes, folio. —Mod. Unie. JUDEX (Masrurw) one of the principal 
Hist. Enjfield’s Hest. of Phal. writers of the centuries of Magdeburg, was 
JUDAH CHIUG, a learned Jewish 1ab born Sept. 21, 1528, at Tippolswald, in Mis- 
bin, who was born at Fez, and studied among , nia. He studied 2n the first instance at Dies- 
the Arabians. He practised as a physician im | den, but removed afterwards to Wittemberg, 
the northern part of Afiica in 1040, but the | whence he repaired to Magdeburg, where he 
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taught the second form for some years, and 
then became professor of divimty at Jena. He 
was not, however, allowed to retain this situa 
tion, and endured so many persecutions and 
vexations, that his days appear to have been 
shortened by them, as he died 1n the prime of 
hfe in 1564. He wrote a great many books, 
one of which, ‘‘ De Typograpliz Inventione,”’ 
Copenhagen, 1566, 8vo, Is very rare. The cen- 
turies of Magdeburg, in which he largely as- 
sisted, was published under the title of ‘ His- 
toriaecclesiastica congesta per Magdeburgenses 
et alios,” the best edition of winch 1s that of 
Basil, 13 vols, folio, 1562.—Morer. 

JUGGLER (Joun Frepricx) an eminent 
Saxon wnter on philology and hterary history. 
He was born near Naumburgh, 1n 1714. After 
having been for some time employed in the 
useful office of a teacher of youth, he was no- 
minated counsellor to the king of England, and 
inspector of the equestnan academy of Lunen- 
burg. . We died an 1791. This principal hite- 
rary productien ts entitled ‘* Bibliotheca His- 
toni Literant selecta,’’ 3 vols, 8vo, founded 
on Struve’s Introduction to the History of Li 
terature. He was also the author of memoirs 
of emanent European statesmen and lawyers, 
6 vols, 8vo, a dissertation on the use of libra- 
ries, and other works —Biog. Univ. 

JULIA DOMNA, called also Pia Felix 
Augusta, born about AD. 170, at Apamea, or 
at kmesa, nm Syna, where her father, Bassia- 
nus, was priest uf the sun, She married Se 
verus, who afterwards became emperor of 
Rome, and is said to have partly owed his 
elevation to her councils. He was much at- 
tached to her, and she exercised great influ- 
ence over him, tul the exposure of her in- 
tngues obhged him to separate himself from 
her. In retirement she devoted herself to 
hterature, and became the patroness of the 
leaned. Phuilostratus, at her request, wrot 
his hfe of Apollonius I yanzus , and Diogenes 
Laertius dedicated to her his memoirs of Phi- 
losuphers. After the death of Severus, she 
in vain endeavoured to prevent the quarrels 
between her sons. Caracalla, however, when 
he had murdered his brother, suffered her to 
exercise a great portion of the sovereign au: 
thority. She witnessed his assassination and 
dethronement, and died soon after in 217, aged 
forty seven.— Gibbon. Brog. Univ. | 

JULIAN (Fravius Craupius Jurranus, 
a Roman emperor, was the son of Julius Con. 
stantine, brother of Constantine the Great. 
He was born at Constantinople in 331, an 
was only six years of age when the massacre 
of the collateral branches of the Flavian fami] 
took place, in which he and his brother Gallus 
alone were saved. The two princes were 
sent to different towns for education, and were 
instructed in the studies and exercises suita 
ble to their birth, and were not only initiate: 
an the Christian religion, but admitted to thi 
inferior offices of the ecclesiastical order. 
When Gallus was declared Cesar, Julian was 
released from the restiaint under which h 
had previously laboured, and received an am: 
ple patnmony. On the fall of his brother he, 
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iowever, partook of his disgrace, but was pre- 
erved by the fnendship of the empress, ku- 
‘ebia, and allowed to rctire to Athens, where 
assumed the manners of an ancient philo- 
iopher, and showed is predilection for the 
muent religion, by obtainmeg initiation into 
he celebratcd mystenes of Lieuss. He was 
it Jength, by the influence of the emprcss, re- 
‘alled to court, and in 365 marned to her 
aster Helena, and declared Cesar. He wae, 
n the first instance, sent mto Gaul, where he 
‘epressed the Alemanm, and other barbarians, 
with great skill and bravery, and obtained so 
nuch reputation, that the envy of Constantius 
reing excited, he directed a large portion of the 
tmy of Gaul to proceed to the frontiers of 
ersia. Juhan was reduced to great difficul- 
ties by this mandate, but gave the necessary 
orders, the ultimate consequence of which was, 
a mutiny on the part of the soldiers , who, in 
spite of the earnest entreaties of their general, 
declared him emperor. Historians differ as 
to hus sincerity on this occasion , he himself 
strenuously insists on the compulsory nature 
of the event, to which he was obhged to yield, 
while the ecclesiastical writers opposed tc 
him, naturally enough, represent him as the 
pJanner of the whole affair. Having complied, 
however, he determined to maintain his new 
station with firmness, and solicited, in the 
name of himself and army, from Constantius, 
a confirmation of the title of Augustus, and 
offered to remain content with Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain. Ihe emperor at once refused 
acquiescence , On which Julan appealed to 
lis army, and returned a letter to Constantius, 
which amounted to a declaration of war. At 
‘he same time he threw off the disguise, which 
he had hitherto maintained, in regard to relis 
gion, and declared himself a votary of the an- 
cient faith. Julian then resolved to make 
himeelf master of the provinces of Iflyrium, but 
was detained at Aquileia, which was held by 
the troops of Constantius, who was personally 
approaching at the head of his veteran legions. 
Ihe seasonable death of the latter, on the con- 
fines of Cilicia, prevented the approaching 
conflict, and made Juhan sole emperor, who 
entered Constantimople amidst universal ac- 
clamations in December, 561, being then in 
his thirty-first year. He had passed the pe- 
riod of youth with a degree of temperance and 
forbearance very unusual in his rank and sta- 
tion , nor did Ins elevation produce any dif- 
ference in this respect, for disregarding all 
idle pomp and triflimg amusements, he dili- 
gently occupied himself in the duties of go- 
vernment. Has good quahties were, however, 
sulled by vanity, affectation, and scholastic 
pedantry , while his zeal for the religion to 
which he had become a convert, was debased 
by chudash creduhty and superstition. To 
counteract the ascendancy acquired by the 
Chnstan rehgion, he composed an elaborate 
work, which was followed by the unexcep- 
tionable measure of an edict of general tolera 
tion. This of course produced the re-opening 
of many of the heathen temples , aad impe- 
nal example and influence neceasanly multi- 
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pled re-conversion. He even attempted to 
revive Judaism, by rebuilding the temple of 
Jerusalem , but the workmen are said to have 
been interrupted by extraurdinary trruptions of 
fire, which, as cunfirmatory of prophecy, have 
been deemed miraculous. Zeal of this nature 
can seldom be impartial, and although Julian 
forLore direct persecution, he systematically 
pursued measures of a nature, to degrade his 
Christian subjects, and bebaved with great in- 
justice and severity, by debarring all of that 
rehgion from acting as teachers of grammar, 
rhetoric, or the hberal arts. He also excluded 
them, in great part, although not by direct laws, 
from posts of trust or honour, and obhged 
them to make ample amends for the destruc- | 
tion of the Pagan temples 1n preceding reigns, 
as also to restore lands aud revenues which 
had been converted to the use of their own 
religion All these carcs on the subject of re- 
heion did not exclude a pission for military 
glory. He resolved upon an expedition 
against Persia, and spent the winter of 362 in 
Antioch, in preparation for that event Here 
he created pieat dissatisfaction by removing a 
Chustan church which occupied the anuent 
site of the temple of Apollo at Daphne, 1n order 
to restore that worship. The unconcealed 11l-hu- 
mour of the people, happily produced nothing 
more severe from the emperor than a satire, 
entitled “ Ihe Misopogon, or Beard hater,’’ in 
which he lashed their follies and vices with 
some literary skill, but with a degree of levity 
not always consistent with his station. In 
the ayo of 363 le left Antioch on his grand 
expedition against Persia, and proceeded with 

considerable success until the siege of ( tes: 
phon, when he was much embarrassed by the 
desertion of his Armenian aumhanes and the 

growing discontent of Ins army. He how 
ever persevered, as it 1s said, with a weah 
desire of imitating Alexander, until involved 
in great difficulties by treacherous guides, he 
was finally obliged to retreat. Meantume the 
whole force of Persia assembled, and har- 
rasse«t the Romans on every side, m opposi- 
tuon to which, Juhau performed every duty 
both of oficer and soldier. At length, a sud- 
den aitack being made in the rear of the 
army, the emperor rushed to the scene without 
his cuirass, and puttung the assailants to flight, 
eagerly led the pursuit. While thus engaged, 
a javelin, discharged by one of the fugitives, 
1erced the nbs of the emperor, ho fell sense- 
ess from his horse, 1n a state which announced 
approaching dissolution. Sensible of his con- 
dition, he pronounced a farewell speech to his 

principal officers , and after duecting the dis 
posal of his private property, entered into a 
metaphysical discussion on the nature of the 
soul, with his attendant philosophers. Ex- 
bausted by these efforts, he called fora draught 
of cold water, and as soon as he had swallowed 
at, calmly expired on June 26, 563, in the 
tharty-second year of his age, and at the ex- 
piration of about twenty months from the 
death of Constantius. The character of no 
eminent person has been more differently re- 
nted by fnends and enemies, than that 
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of Julian, a fact by no mc ans surprising , see~- 
ing that he wis regarded asa deserter and 
invet rate fue by one religious purty, and as a 
convert and a ht1o0 by another. I1t18s obvious 
that he possessed many great guilitacs, but 
was more a mystic than a philosopher, even 
in his own sense of that character Of lis 
wiitings, which are composed with great pu- 
nty in the Greek language, ‘' The C esars,” 
which, in the form of a fable, discusses the 
characters of several preceding emperors, 18 
the best known Marcus Antoninus appears 
to have been his hero. Besides his answer to 
St Cynl, he wrote some other discours¢s, 
epistles, &c. , and his rescriptsin the I heodo 
sian code show that he made more goud laws 
in his short reign, than any empeior whio 
ever preceded or followed him. His works 
were published m Greek and Latin, by Span- 
heim in 1696 2 vols. folio, and a selection 
from them, m Engheh, by Duncombe, 1n 1784, 
translated principally from Ia Bletene —La 
Bleterie’s Lif of Julian. Meshemm  Gilben. 

JULIAN (Count) governor of Andalusia 
in Spam, nd of Ceuta in Africa, in the be 
sinning of the eighth century Te defended 
for a long time the latter fortress against the 
Moors, from 708 tall 710, but Roderic, the 
Gothic king of Spain having dishonoured Cava, 
or Florinda, the daughter of count Julian, the 
latter in revenge made a league with the 
Moors, and thus facilitated the congucst of 
the peninsula ‘Tle fate of this betraye: of 
his country 15 uncertun, but at 1s probable 
that lus new alles suspecting him of designs 
to produce a fresh revolution, threw him into 
prison where he penshed. Sir Walter Scott 
and Dr Southey have both produced poems 
on the Moonsh conqnest of Spam —Gubhon. 
Uni. Hist. 

YIOIIANA a female who possessed giert 
influence at the cout of the Mogul emperors 
of Hindostan im the earher pait of the list 
century. She was born m Ben Jil in 1693 
and was the daughter of a Portujuese named 
Augustin Dias d’Acosta After having suf 
fered shipwreck, she went to the court of the 
great Mogul Aurengzeb, whose favour she 
conciliated by presentiny him with some cu 
niosities Which she had meserved Being ap 
pointed supenntendant of the harem of that 
prince, and governess of his son Behadur Shah, 
she had an opportunity of rende mng some 1m 
portant services to the latter, who succeeded 
to the crown in 1707, under the title of Shah 
Aulum. He was under the necessity of de- 
fending Ins newly acquired authonty agamst 
his brothers by force of arms, and 1m a battle 
which took place, Juliana, mounted on an ele- 
phant by the mde of the emperor, animated 
him by her advice, when lus troops began to 
give way , and to her exhortations he was in- 
dehbted tor the complete victory which he ob- 
taned. Her services were rewarded with the 
tatle of princess, the rank of the wife of an 
omrah, and a profusion of riches and honours. 
Shah Aulum had such an opimon of her ta- 
lents, that he was accustomed to say, ‘lf 
Julhana were aman, I would make bim my w- 
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aier.”’ Jehander Shah, who became emperor 
of Hindostan 1u 1712, was equally sensible of 
her metit, and though she experienced some 
persecution when that prince was deposed by 
his nephew mn 1713, she spcedily recovered 
her influence, and retained it tall her death in 
1733.— Bog. Unw. 

JULILN (Pierrt) a native of Paulen m 
Fiance, known as one of the most eminent 
sculptors of the last century. He was born in 
1731, and first apphed himself to the study of 
the art in which he afterwards so much ex- 
celled, at Lyons, where he carried off the aca- 
demical prize. He then went to Pans, and 
placed himself under Coustou, whose associate 
he eventually hecame. Julien visited tome 
in the year 1768, and left behind him several 
admirable specimens of lus ability, executed 
in that capital. About ten years afterwards 
appeared the principal production of Ins chisel, 
“© The Dying Gladiator.” ‘Lhis chef d’auvre 
gained him a seat in the academy. Many of 
lis best works still excite the admiration of 
connoisseurs 1n the French metropolis. Hi: 
death took place in 1804.—Nour. Dict. Hist. 

JULILN (Simon) a Swiss artist, boin at 
Canghano in 1736. His contemporaiics be- 
stowed on lnm the appellation of ‘‘ Lhe Apos- 
tate,’’ in allusion to the emperor of the same 
name, and to his own abandonment of the 
French school of pamting for that of Italy. 
Vanloo was his first master and model, but a 
subsequent residence at Rome improved his 
taste, and produced the change of style alluded 
to. An historical picture of the tnumph of 
Aurchan, 19 the most celebrated of his pio- 
ductions. Julien obtained a seat in the Fiench 
academy, but his emoluments did not hecp 
pace with his reputation, and he died in 1799 
m very indigent circumstances.— Nour. Dict. 
Alist. 

JULIO ROMANO, a celebrated Roman 
painter, whose family name was Pips or Pippi. 
He was born in 1192, and was a student in 
the school of Raphael, with whom he became 
a great favournte. Ile displayed extraordinary 
feruhty of mvention and giandeur of taste, 
umted with a vast fund of knowledge respect- 
nz every thing connected with las art. His 
colounng, howe ver, 1s defective, and his man- 
ner has been esteemed hard and dry , whence 
his designs have attracted more approbation 
than his fimshed paintings. » After the death 
of his master, who made him one of Ins heirs, 
he was employed to fim the works left im- 
perfect by that gieat artist, particularly the 
hall of Constantine in the Vatican. Ile was 
courted by ponufts, kings, and princes , and 
was particularly patronised by the duke of 
Mantua, in whose service he exercised his ta- 
lenta both as s painter and architect. In the 
latter capacity he was so much distinguished 
that on the death of San Gallo, architect of 
St Peter’s at Rome, he was rominated to the 
vacant office, but while preparng to take 
possession of it, he was seized with ilJness, 
and died at Mantua m 1946, when he was 
1aterred in the church of St Barnabas in that 
caty. His most famous work as a painter 15 
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saloon, m which the destruction of the 
giants Ly Jupiter is represented im fresco. 
but he has obtained a disgraceful share of no- 
toriety on account of some indecent designs, 
commonly called Aretine’s figures, which he 
made to be engraved by Marc Antomo, who 
was unprisoned at Rome, when the painter 
made his escape from the mented punish- 


by flaght.—Vasari. Sandrait. Orlanda Abeced 
Pitt. Si Ne 
JUNChER (Currsrian) a learned Ger- 


man writer on the Instory of literature. He 
was born at Dresden in 1668, of poor parents, 
who however bestowed on hm a good edu- 
cation. After completing lus studies he be- 
came successively co recto1 of the gymnasium 
of Schleusingen, recto: of the college of Lise~ 
nach, and in 1713 of that of Altenburgh. He 
died in 1714, of giief for the loss of lis wife, 
whom he outhved only tive days. Among his 
works, written in Latin, are a Sketch of the 

fistory of Periodical Journals , Dissertations 
on learned Women , the Iaife of Job Ludolph , 
Synoptic Jables of the Ihstory of Philosophy 
and General Literature. He was also the au- 
thor of an account of the hb: ary of Fisenach, 
and an introduction to the geography of the 
middle ages, both in German.—ANouv. Dict. 
List. Bog. Una. 

JUNChI R (Tony) a German chemist, 
who was physician to the Orphan house at 
Hale, and a professor in the umwveraity of that 
city. He was born near Giesscn in 1691, and 
died in 1799. Hhs works are very numerous, 
and were much esteemed by his contempora- 
ries, though the progress of science has ren- 
dered them in some measure obsolete. Ihey 
are written in Latin, including ‘ Conspectus 
Formularum Medicarum,”’ 1730, 4to , ‘* Con- 
spectus Chemie in forma Tabularum,” 17 30- 
1744, 2 vols, 4to, and ‘ Conspectus Mater 
Medice,” 1760, 4to.— Bag. Univ. 

JUNCIIN or GIUNIINO, a Florentine 
mathematician of the sixteenth century. He 
became a ( armelite friar, but afterwards apos- 
tatized , and having for some time lcd a wan- 
dering and licentious hfe, he went to Trance, 
and abjured the Cathohe rehgion. Settling 
at Lyons, he became corrector of the press, 
and afterwards 1s said to have acquired a large 
fortune az a banker or usurer. His death 1s 
reported to have taken place im 1590, in con- 
sequence of his being buried under the ruins 
of lis hbrary. He was the author of a com 
mentary on the treatise of Sacrobosco, * De 
Sphera ,’”’ and he also wrote on astrology, on 
the comet of 1577, and on the reformation of 
the calendar by pope Gregory XI]].—Nouv. 
Diet. Hist. Bayle. 

JUNGE (Joacuim) in Latun, Jungius, one 
of the most eminent phnjosophers of the seven- 
teenth century. He was born at Lubeck in 
1587, and losing his facher in his infancy, his 
surviving parent with some difficulty found 
means to send him to the university of Ros- 
tock in 1606, where he studied mathematics 
with extraordinary diligence and success He 
removed to Giessen, and having taken the 
degree of MA. in 1609, he obtained the ma- 
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thematical chair, which he resigned in 161 f, 
to devote himself to philosophical researches. 
He afterwards studied medicine , and having 
visited Italy, he took his degrces 1n that fa- 
culty at Padua, and then returned to practise | 
as a physician at Rostock. He wished to 
have founded an academy there for the culti | 
vation of natural science , but he was forced 
to relinquish that plan, on account of some 
illberal misconception of lus designs. He 
became professor of mathematics at Rostock 
in 1624 but not finding Ins situation pleasant, 
he removed to Helmstadt, and then to Bruns- 
wick. He was again recalled to Rostock, 
whence he went in 1629 to Hamburgh, to ox - 
cupy the place of rector of the school of St 
John. He then commenced his opposition 
to the Aristotehan plulosophy, recommending 
in his lectures the substitution of science, 
founded on experiment, to the antiquated sys 
tems of the schools. his annovation procured 
lim many enemes among the partisans of 
Aristotle , but he continued to propagate his 
opinions till the infirmities of old age anter- 
rupted his labours. He then resigned a part 
of his «employments, and died a few years 
afterwards, September 25d, 1697. Junge, 
like his great contemporary, lord Bacon, seems 
to have contnbuted much to cnlighten man- 
kind by overturning erroneous systems in phi 
losophy. Leibmitz ranks him scarccly below 
Descartes, and beside Copernicus, Galileo, 
aud Kepler. He published little, but left 
avast quanuty of MSS, whence several va- 
luable works were taken and published by 
his disciple, John Vaget His ‘* Isagoge 
Phytoscopica,” 1676, 4to, contains traces of a 
plan for the classical arrangement of vegeta- 
bles, which afforded useful hints to Ray and 
Linnxus —Chaufepe. Brg. Uni, 
JUNGER (John Freveric) a German 
dramatist of the Jast century. Hie was ana 
tive of Leipsic, and became director of the 
theatre of \ienna, where he died in 1797. 
His dramatic works form three collections 
The comedies of Junger, 5 vols 8vo, his 
Comic Lheatre, 3 vos. 8vo, and his post 
humous theatrica: productions, 2 vols. 8vo, 
Ye also published some romances. Junger 1s 
reckoned amony the best of the comic poets 
of Germany.—<opf’s Uni. Hust. 
JUNGLRMAN, There were two brothers 
of this name, natives of Leipsac. Gopotnrry, 
the elder, filled the char as law professor in 
the umwversity of lua native city. Ile was a 
sound classica, scholar, and supcrintended the 
publication of a Greek translation of the com- 
mentarics of Caesar, 1n two quarto volumes, 
as well as of a Latin one of the pastoral of 
longus. He also published an edition of the 
works of Juhus Pollux. Godfrey Jungerman 
@ied im 1610 at Hanau,—Lewis, lis younger 
Grother, survived him till 1693, when he died 
at Altorf. Lie was eminent as a naturalist, 
especially in botany, on subjccts connected 
with which branch of philosophy he ic ft a¢ ve- 
ral useful treatuses. Among lus writings are, 
Cornucopia Florm Gnuessensis , lortus 
Eyastettensis ,”? and “ Catalogus Plantarum. 
orert. 
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JUNTUS (Avrian) or A. da Jonghe, a 
Jutch physician and man of letters in the s1x- 
‘eenth century. He was born in 1512, at 
Hoorn in Friesland, where his father was a 
urgo-master. After studyang m his native 
-ountry and at Paris, he went to Bologna, 

and took the degree of MD. In the latter 
yart of the reign of Henry VIII he settled in 
Lngland, and was physician to the duke of 
Norfolk. He published a Greek and Latin 
lexicon, which he dedicated to Edward VI, 
and thereby exposed himself to the censure of 
che court of Rome, though he protested he 
was a good Catholic. In the reign of queen 
Mary he published a Latin poem, entitled 
“€ Phihppeis,”’ 1n honour of her marriage with 
Pluhp of Spain. In 1564 he was at Copen- 
lagen, and had the office of physician to the 
king of Denmark , but the climate not agree- 
ing with him, he returned to Holland, and set- 
Jed at Haerlem. When that caty was be 
sieged by the Spaniards in 1572, Junius with- 
drew to Armuyden, and therce to Middleburg, 
where he died in 157, his hfe having been 
shortened by rezret for the Joss of his hbrary, 
and other nusfortunes resulting from the cip- 
ture of Ilaerlem. He was acquainted with 
seven languages besides his mother tonguc , 
and such was the extent and vanety of lis 
‘rudition, that he was rechoned among his 
contemporaries second only to Erasmus. lis 
works, besides those mentioned before, are, 
‘ Nomenclator Omnium Rerum , ’ Lat poems, 
notes on ancient authors, translations from 
the Greek , and plulological tracts.— Bayle. 
Moen. T wer, loses des 11.8, 

JUNIUS(L rancis) or I du Jon, alearned 
French Protestant divine of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who was a native of Bourges Being sent 
to Lyons when young, to qualify himself for a 
diplomatic office, he became a convert to mfi- 
delity , but returning home was reclaimed hy 
lus fathcr, who next sent him to study at Ge- 
neva, where he supported himself by acting 
as a tutor to others, wlule prepanng for the 
clerical profession. In 1965 he was appointcd 
minister of the Walloon church at Antwerp, 
where he was exposed to some danger fiom 
the inquisition, and was at lenyth oblized to 
remove to Germany. In 1568 he officiated 
as chaplain in the army of the pnnce of Orange 
during his eapedition to the Netherlands. Jn 
1573 he went to Heidelberg, at the imvitation 
of the elector palatine, to be employed with 
fremellius 1n translaung the Old Iestament 
into Latin , and thisis the work by which he 1s 
at present best known. He wagafterwards the- 
ological professor at the college of Neustadt, 
and then im the university of Heidelberg, In 
1592 he removed to Leyden to fill the same office, 
and died there of the plague in 1602. [lis 
works, which are numerous, relate to divi- 
mty, and biblical and classical literature.— 
Junrus (Frawners) son of the foregoing, emi- 
ment as a philological wmter. He was born 


| at Heidelberg in 19589, and received Ins edu- 
‘cathon at Leyden 


He first engaged in the 
multary profession, which he forsook to de- 
vote himself to literary pursuits. In 1620 he 
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accompanied Thomas, earl of Arundel, to Eng. 
fand, and for thirty years he resided in the 
family of that distinguished nobleman, to 
whom he was hbranan. He devoted his at- 
tention chiefly to the study of the northern 
languages, and went to Germany for the pur- 
pose of mvestigating the Saxon as still spoken 
in a part of that country. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1674, and passed some time at Oxford, 
whence he removed to the house of his ne- 
phew, Isaac Vossius, at Wandsor, in Augus' 
1677, and died there about three months after. 
wards. Huis works are, a treatise ‘‘ De Pic- 
tura Veterum,’ 1637, 4to, ‘‘ Observationes 
aa Willeram: Francicam paraphrasin Cantici 
Canticorum,” 1655, 8vo, and a Gothic Glos- 
sary, in five languages, part of which only 
was published, by the rev. Ldward Lye, in 
1743.—Bayle. Wood's Athen. Oron. Arkin’s 
G. Bug. 

JUNOT (Awnpvocur) a French general, 
who raised himself to emmence by his talents. 
He was born in low hfe, 1n 1771, and at the age 
of twenty he entered into the army as a vo- 
lunteer Ele had arnved at the rank of heu- 
tenant when he was noticed by Buonaparte 
who placed him on his staff. He accompanied 
his master in his Egyptian eapedition, and 
became a gtcat favourite, owir g chiefly to the 
darimg couraye which he exhibited in the field 
of battle. He was made heutenant general, 
and an 1.00 governo: of Pans, and colonel- 
general of hussars. Ihe next year he was 
scent ambassado. to Lisbon, with orders to 
tahe possession of Portugal on the removal of 
the royal family to Braal. He remained there 
two years, and was honoured with the title 
of duke of Abrantes. Ihe battle of Vimuiera, 
in Wlich he was opposed to sir A. Wellesley, 
[duke of Wellington] put an end to his cu 
thority m Portugal. Notwithstanding his al 
success he was trusted and employed by Buo- 
naparte, who appointed him captain-genera] 
and governor of the Jllynan provinces. He 
died in 1813. ‘Though Jittle acquainted with 
literature, Junot was fond of books, and col- 
lected a valuable hbrary, of which a catalogue 
was published m 1813, 8vo.— Bog. Unu. 

JURIEU (Petrr) a celebrated protestant 
divine, was the son of a minister of the same 
persuasion at Mer, a small town near Blois, 
where he was born in the year 1037. Te re 
ceived part of his education m Holland, but 
completed it m England, under his maternal 
uncle, Peter du Moulin, and received orders in 
the church of England. On the death of his 
father he was called to succeed him, and the 
French protestants disapproving episcopal or- 
dination, he submitted to be re-ordained ac- 
cording to the form of Geneva. He was sub 
sequently chosen professor of Hebrew at Se- 
dan, and discharged the duties of his station 
with great reputation. At the same time he 
signahzed himsclf as a rigorous defender of 
orthodoxy, and both by his wiitings and con- 
duct anvolved himaclf im continual quarrels 
and controversy. In 1673 appeared his ‘‘ Pre- 
servative against a change of Religion,”’ to 
connteract the effects of ‘‘ The Fxposiuoo of 

Bioce Dicr.—Vor. II. 
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the Catholic Faith,” by Bossuet, and ix 1684 
he published anonymously a piece, entitled 
‘* La Politique du Clergé de France,” which 
excited a great sensation by its merited seve- 
nty. On the dissolution of the umversity of 
Sedan, by the imtolerance of Lows XIV, 
Bayle, who had been introduced by Juneu to 
the philosophical chair of that establishment, 
had now the means of returmng the favour 
by securing that of divinity for Ins fnend at 

otterdam. In 1681 Juneu pubhshed Ins 
‘‘ Parallel between the History of Calvinism 
and that of Popery,’’ in answer to the history 
of Calvinism by Maimbourg. This work, 
although ably wntten, was so much excelled 
in popular estimation, by a criticism on the 
same book by Bayle, that its author began to 
indulge a dishke towards the latter, which 
s00n amounted toconfrmed enmity. In 1086 
he pubhshed a work, entitled ‘* The Accom- 
phshment of the Prophecies,” &c. In this work 
he :magined that he had discovered a true hey 
to the mysteries of the Apocalypse, winch he 
asserted contamed indications of the approach- 
ing downfall of popery in France. The weak- 
ness which he displayed on tins occasion 
produced much dicnle: and among many 
sti tures, serious and satirical, there appeared 
in 1690 a work, entitled ‘‘ Important Advice to 
the Refugees, on their approaching Return to 
France,’ written in a felicitous vein of po,- 
niut humour, as there 18 httle reason to doubt, 
by Bayle As already shown (see article 
Bayir) the growing hatred of Juneu now 
changed into rage aud fury, and he persecuted 
his old fiuend with the most extraordinary 
virulence. ‘The same lhtigious temper led 
him also to accuse and stigmatise several 
refugee ministers, whose opimions differed 
from his own, toleration in his estimation 
being the greatest of all heresies. ‘he 
opposition of many spirited antagonists , the 
refusal of government to second him with 
the arm of power, and, above all, the con- 
demnation of many of ns own opmmons by 
the synods, produced him in return much mor- 
ufication, and a Jowncess of spirits was thereby 
engendered, under which he sank in 1713, an 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. He pos- 
sessed learning and abilities, but was bigotted, 
intolerant, and fanatical. His pnncpal works, 
besides those already mentioned, are, ‘‘ La 
Justification de la Morale,” ‘* Letters Pasto- 
rales,’ ‘* fraitc de PUmté de lEghse ,” 
“ Trait€é de la Nature et la Grace ,”’ ‘‘ His- 
toue des Dogmes et des Cultes ,” the fatter 
of which is by far the most able of his pro- 
ductions, Nouv. Dict. Hist. Des Matzeaux’s 
Life of Bayle. 

JURIN (James) a learned antl ingemous 
physician, who was born in 1684. He studied 
at Immnity college, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow , and on leaving the uriversity 
he settled 1n London, where he obtained the 
office of physician to Guy’s hospital. He was 
also for several years secretary to the Royal 
Society, and died in 1750, while premdent of 
the College of Physicians. He distinguished 
himself by the apphcation of mathematical 
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science to physiology , and he published in 
the Plilosophical Lransactions for 1718 and 
1719 caiculations of the muscular power of the 
heart, which involved him in a controversy 
with Dr Kell, and M. Senac Ile hkewise 
wrote on the causes of distinct and imdistinct 
vision , and lis opinions on that subject were 
animadverted on by Mr Robins, to whom Dr 
Jurin published a reply. He was the author 
of several publications in favour of inocula- 
tion for the small-pox , and many papers from 
his pen, on medical, physiological, and plu- 
losopincal topics are to be found in the Pluilo- 
sophical ‘Transactions —J loy. Diet fist. de 
la Med. Rees’s Cyel pad 
JUSSIFU (Antnoxy de) an eminent bota- 
nist and physician, Who was born at Lyons in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century Te 
became a doctor of the medical faculty of 
Pans, and he studied botany under lournc 
fort, whose systcm he adopted and improved. 
In 1712 he was admitted a member of the 
Royal Acadcmy of Sciences at Paris and he 
waa hkewise professor of botany at the Jardin 
du Roi. Ile made a botanical tour in Spun 
and Portugal, whence he imported several 
plants, which he described in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences He died an 179? 
Among his works are, ‘* }loge de M Fa on, 
avec IIlistoire de Jardin Royal de Paris, et 
une Introduction a 11 Botam yue ,’’ and ‘ Dis- 
cours sur lc Progrces dc la Botanique , besides 
additions to some of the works of [ournc fort. 
—Jusstku (Brrvanp dc) brother of the pre- 
ceding, and dastanzmshed for his attention to 
similar studs He was borin m 1699, and 
having studied medicine, 1 1728 he was made 
a doctor of the faculty of Patis He also ob- 
tained the place of botanical demonstrato at 
tLe Jardin du Roi, and was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences Louis XV, who con- 
sulted }im on the formation of a botanical 
garden at Irianon, hid a high esteem for lum, 
but las modesty prevente 1 him from profiting 
by the kinj’s favour, He visited I nglind, 
where he was madc a fellow of the Royal 
Souiety . and after a life devoted to science, 
he died in 1777. He published an umproved 
edition of ‘ lourneforts listory of the 
Plants giowmg in the Tnvnuons of Paris,’’ 
172), and a * Catalogue of the Irees and 
Shrube which may be reared about Paris,” 
1735, besides papers in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Scicnces —Jissirt (Josiin de) 
a third brother: of the same family with the 
former. He was born in 1704, and was edu- 
cated for the medical profession, but he 
chiefly distunguished himself as a man_ of 
science. loi7vo he went to Peru, as bota 
nist, with the academicians scnt fiom Frince 
and Spain, to measure a dt gree of the mei 
dian. He did not return with lus assoviates, 
but remained im South Ameria thirty-six 
ears, durmg which period he made many 
important observations relative to the natural 
history of the country , though the world was 
deprived in some measure of the benefit of lis 
discovertes by the unfortunate loss of his 
diary. He retuincdto Fiance in a very debi- 
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litated state of health, and after being reduce 
almost to a state of second chiidhood, he diked 
m 1779.—Nouv. Dict. Host. Brg. Univ. 
Hutchinson’s Bug. Med. 

JUSTEL (Curtsropnutr) a French states- 
man and juridical writer of the seventeenth 
century He was a native of Pars, and 
became counsellor and secietary to Lows 
AIL. His mtimate acquaintance with ec- 
clesiastical antiquities and the canon law, 
was displayed in several learned publica- 
tions, amonz which wore, ‘ Codex Cano- 
num Kcclesie Universt ,’’ ‘* Codex ( anonum 
vetus Eecclesit Romane ,” and ‘* Codex 
Canonum Leclesit Afticanz ,’’ besides which 
he left valuable Ms collections, He was 
also the autho: of a genealogical history of the 
house of Auvergne. He died in 1619, aged 
about sixty-nine —Jisirr (Hrnry) son of 
the foregoing, born at Paris in 1620, succeeded 
his fathcr as royal sccretary and counsellor 
He published at Pansin 16601, ‘ Bibhotheca 
Juans € anonici veters, ’ 2 vols folio, fiom lis 
father » MSS, the 1¢ mainder of which he pie 
sented to the university of Oxford. Bem y a 
plotestent, he retired to }ngland on the revo 
cition of the edict of Nantes, and was ap- 
pointed hbrarian to the king. Has death took 
plice in 1695.) Maoreri. Atkins Gen Bu. 
Chalmass Bool. Deut. 

JUSLL (Joun Hinry Goition de) a shil- 
ful German mineralogist of the Jist century. 
Ile studied at Jona in 1720, where he wisza 
tronized by the professor of pohtical economy, 
whose lecturcs lic attended. Lhe irregularity 
of lis conduct having obliged Inm to Icave 
the university, where he had gained some 
Iiterary reputition, he cnhsted as a common 
boldie1 in the service of the hing of Prussia. 
Hic rose to the rank of st b-heutenant, and was 
then cishiered and imprisoned for disobedience 
to Ins colonel. Ile made his escape, ind set- 
thed at Teipsic, where he supported himself by 
writing for the press A thesis on political 
cconomy, Which be had maintained at Jena, 
having attracted notice, he was invited to 
Vienna to become professor in the Iheresian 
callege He did not however obtain that ofhice, 
but wis made counsellor of the mimes, in which 
Criprcity he visited the mincs of Austria and 
lungary. In 170) he went to Gottuigen, 
wh re he lectured on political economy ind 
natur il history He resided at Copenha en in 
178, and subsequently travelling in Wir- 
temberg, he was arrested m consequence of 
having offended the king of Prussia Ly lis 
writinss ‘Though he at length obtained his 
liberty, he involved himself in new difhc ulties, 
and dicd in confinement in the fortrcss of Cus- 
trinin 1771. Besides many translations from 
the French, he was the author of a ‘‘ Trea- 
tise on Money ,” a‘ Treatise on Mineralogy ,” 
“* Miscellames on Chemistry and Mineralogy,’ 
3 vols 8vo, ‘ A complete Ireatise on Ma- 
nufac tures,’ 2 vols. 8v0o.—Brog Univ. 

JUSTIN, a Latin historian, supposed to 
have lived in the second century under Anto- 
ninus Pius. Nothing 1s known concerning his 
fannily or condition, but oue of the MSS o1 
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his works calls him M. Junianus Justinus. His 
history 1s merely an abndgment of that of 
Trogus Pompeius in forty-four books. Justin 
writes with considerable pumty, his reflec- 
tions, although obvious, are sensible, and his 
style occasionally mses to eloquence. He can 
however only be regarded as a minor historian, 
and his book 1s chiefly used as an elegant cém- 
pendium for the youthful Latin student. Jus- 
tin has been illustrated by the most able an- 
notators, and particularly by Grevius,. The 
best editions of him are that of the last- 
mentioned critic , of Hearne, 1705, 8vo, of 
Gronovius, 1719 and 1760, and of Fischer, 
1757,.—Fabricu Bibl. Lat. Haruovd’s Clas- 
sics. = Saxiz Onom. 

JUSIIN, surnamed the Martyr, one of the 
earliest and most learned writers of the Cliis- 
tian church. Jfe was the son of Priscus, a 
Greeh by nation, and was burn at I lavia Nea- 
polis, anciently called Sichem, a city of Sama 
ria in Palestine, towards the close of the first 
century. Ile was educated in the Pagan reh- 
gion, and after studying in Egypt, became a 
Platonist, until, m the year 152, he was led 
by the imstructions of a zealous and able 
Christian to embrace the relijion of the gos- 
pel. He subsequently went to Rome, in the 
beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
drew up his first apology for the Christians, 
then under a severe persecution in which he 
shows the cruelty and injustice of the pro 
ceedings agaist them. He was also equally 
zealous in opposing alleged heretirs, and parti 
cularly Marcion, against whom he wrote and 
published a book. He not long after visited 
the Fast, and at J phesus had a conference with 
Tiypho, a learned Jew, to prove that Jcsus 
was the Messiah, an account of which con- 
ference he gives in his ‘ Dialogue with Try- 
pho.”’ On his return to Rome he had fre- 
quent disputes with Crescens, a cynic philoso 
pher, in consequence of whose calumnies he 
published lis second apology, which seems to 
have been presented to tle emperor Marcus 
Aurelius in 1602 Jt produced so hittle ¢ flect, 
that when Cicscens prefcrred against him a 
formal charge of impiuty for neglecting the 
Pagan rites he was condemned tobe scoured, 
and then beheaded, which sentence was put 
into execution in 164, in the seventy fourth or 
seventy fifth year of hisage. Justin Martyr 
1s spoken of in high terms of praise by the an- 
cient Christian writers, and was certamly a 
zealous and able advocate of Chnstianity, but 
mixed up its doctrines with too much of bis 
early Platonism ‘There are several valuable 
editions of his works, the best of which are 
those of Maran, Paris 1742, foho, and Ober- 
thur, Wurtzburgh, 1777, 3 vols. 8vo.—Cave. 
Lardner. Sazr Onom, 

JUSTINIAN I, emperor of the East, was 
born of obscure parentage, in that part of 
Thrace anciently called Dacia. When his 
uncle Justin attained the purple, he made Jus- 
tanian a sharer in the imperial power, the ex- 
Gusive possession of which he obtained on his 
venefactor’s death in 527. He was then in 


lus forty-fifth year, and distinguished for de-_ 
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votional austerity , but immediately upon his 
elevation he solemnly espoused Thacdora, an 
actress and courtezan, whose influence over 
him was unbounded. He even associated her 
with himself in the sovereignty, and by her 
pride and avarice on the one hand, and apmt 
and munificence on the other, she both dis- 
graced and honoured the ascendancy bestowed 
on her. Justiman began his admimistration 
with a violent persecution of sectanes and 
heretics, which made him a great favourite 
with the ecclesiastical writers of the age. The- 
ology was indeed lis favourite study, and en- 
grossed too much of his attention from other 
affairs. His reign was however memorable 
for many important transactions of a civil and 
military nature, among which may be enume- 
rated the Persian and African- Vandal wars, 
so successfully terminated Ly Belsarius, (see 
his article.) Ihe latter general also delivered 
his master from the effects of a rebellion pro- 
duced by the factions of the circus, m which 
revolt thirty thousand persons are said to have 
been slain Lhe principal event, however, 
which has rendered the reign of Justiniin in- 
teresting to posterity, was the celebrated re- 
formation of the Roman jurisprudence, which 
took place undcr his auspices and patron ige 
The person to whom the work was principally 
confided wis Iribonian, a lawyer of various 
and cv\tensive attainments, who, aided by com- 
petent associates completed the Justinian code 
from the Grego, Lheodosian, and H¢imoge- 
nian cudes in 529. Its publication was followcd 
in 533 by that of the ‘ Pandects ’ or Digests, 
being a compilition of the opinions or deci- 
cisions of former civilians, and by the ‘ In- 
stitutes, ” an elementary trcatise for the use of 
students TI astly, the laws of modern date, 
and Justinian s own edicts, were 1 541 thrown 
into one volumc, under the title of the ‘‘ No- 
velle,”? o: new code, which completed the 
important Icpaslative ]ibouis of thisreign A 
passion for building was also entertained by 
fustiman, Who disvlaycd Ins piety in the erec- 
tion of numerous Churches, among which are 
the celebrated Sancta Sophia, now subsisting 
as the principal mosque of the Lurkish em- 
pue Bridges, hospitals, aqueducts, high 
roids, fortresscs, im lL all kinds of works of pub- 
hie utility, were likewise undertaken thiough- 
out the various provinccs of the empire. Lhe 
progrcss of the Gothic king Totila in Italy, 
although finally repressed Py Behsarius and 
Narscs, produced considerable aumety to the 
declining age of the emperor, whose uneasi- 
ness was much incrcasedin 559, by asudden in- 
cursion of the Bulgarians, through the tong wall 
of Constantinople. 1Lhese invaders were how- 
ever checked by the valour and skall of Bch- 
sarius, and their final retreat purchased by a 
sum of money. The close of the hfe of Jus- 
tinian was embittered by a conspiracy among 
his principal officers , and an accusation being 
thrown out against Behsanus, that great man 
was disgraced and imprisoned, although sub- 
sequently declared innocent, and restored to his 
honours. Justimian, broken with years and 
cares, expired in ee thirty ninth yc ar 
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of his i) and eighty-third of his age. Not- 
withstanding his favour with the 
church, at the time of hia death, he was about 
to pubhsh an edict in favour of an opinion 
of the incorrupubility of the body of Christ, 
which was not deemed perfectly orthodox, so 
that his decease wag deemed providential. In 
other respects, his increasing jealousy, and the 
heavy pecuniary burthens ahick he imposed 
upon his subjects, made him die unlamented. 
The introduction of silk into Greece by two 
Persian monkish missionaries, 18 an event in 
this reign which merits being recorded —Gub- 
kon. Mosherm. Mhiner’s Church Hist. 

JUSTINIANI (Sr Lawrence) the first 
patnarch of Venice, was descended from a 
noble family, and born in that city in 1381. 
This prelate died in 1485, and was canonized 
an 1690 by Alexander VIII. He left several 
works of piety, which were printed at Brescia, 
an 2 vols. folio, 1506, and again at Venice in 
1755, with a hfe by his nephew.—Morer. 
Jusrinranr (BERNARD) nephew of the above, 
was born at Venice in 1408. He received a 
learned education, and took hus doctor’s degree 
at Padua. He was sent for to Rome by pope 
Calixtus III, who employed him in several 
commissions , and on his return to Venice he 
was sent ambassador to Louis XI of France. 
He was afterwards employed in several em- 
bassies, made a member of the council of ten, 
and finally elected procurator of St Mark, the 
second dignity an Vemice. He died in 1489. 
He was author of a ‘ History of Venice,” 
which has been esteemed as the first regular 
attempt of the kind, and also a hfe of his 
uncle, as mentioned in the preceding article. 
His letters and speeches were also pmnted, 
but were afterwards suppressed. Of the same 
family, which 18 still honourably distinguished 
in Italy, was the marqus Vincent Jusri- 
NIANI, who employed Mullan, Blomart, and 
others to engrave hus gallery, Rome, 1642, 
folio, of which splendid work much inferior 
impressions were taken about 1750.—The 
abbé BernarRpo JusTINIANI, author of the 
‘‘Ongin of the ace Orders,’ Venice, 
1692, 2 vols, folio, was also descended from a 
collateral branch of the same family.—Chau- 

fepie. Ginguene Hist. Lit d Italte. 

J USTINIANI (Avovustin) hishop of Nebo, 
was of the same noble family as the foregoing. 
He was born at Genoa in 1470, and entered 
mato the order of St Dominic at Paris in 1488. 
Being of distinguished learning, pope Leo X 
made lim bishop of Nebo in Corsica, but he 
afterwards accepted the snvitation of Francis I 
to settle at Paris, where he became his almoner 
and regius professor of Hebrew. He perished 
in a voyage from Nebo to Genoa in 1556, 
with a bigh character both for condyct and 
erudition. He composed several pieces, the 
most considerable of which is ‘ Psalternum 
Hebreum, Grecum, Arabicum, et Chal- 
dwum, cum trbus Latins interpretahonibus 
et glosms,”” being the first psalter of the kind 
which appeared in print. He also wrote 
‘‘ Annales de Republica Genoensi,’’ Genoa, 
1587, aud was editor of “Porchetta Victoria 
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adversus impios Hebrzos.”’—Tirabosch:. Mo~ 
rerr. Nouv. Dect Hast. 

JUVENAL (Decivus Juwrus) a celebrated 
Roman satirist, 18 supposed to have been born 
at Acquinum in Camipama, about the begin- 
ning of the reign of Claudius. He was either 
the son by birth or adoption of a mch freed- 
man, who gave him a hberal education, and 
bred him up to the study of eloquence. He 
passed about half his hfe in the pursuits of the 
bar, when, as appears from some of Martial’s 
epigrams, he acquired considerable reputauion. 
His first essay in poetical satire was directed 
against the player Paris, a great favourite with 
Domitian, on which account the satinst was 
sent into honourable banishment, under pre- 
tence of being nominated to the command of 
a cohort in the army quartered at Pentapolis, 
on the frontiers of Egypt and Lybia. On the 
death of Domitian, he returned to Rome, and 
his thirteenth satire, addressed to Calvisius, 
appears to have been wmitten in the third year 
of Adrian, when the poet was above seventy 
years old. He 23 supposed to have died in 
the year 128, at the age of eighty. Sixteen 
satires of Juvenal have reached posterity, and 
stand pre eminent in the class of those which 
castigate vice in preference to fully Many 
of Ins maxims are dehvered with great 
force and elevation, but the moral indelicacy 
of his age renders him extremely gross in 
much of his portraiture, a defect which 
sks the contagion of vice from the very 
indignation of virtue. As a poet, he has more 
point and animation than taste, and in style 
he 18 occasionally inflated and neghgent, re- 
taming however a rich vein of poetry and 
picturesque expression. Of Juvenal, the best 
editions are the Variorum of Grevius, the 
Delphin, and that of Casaubon. ‘This poet 
has been ably translated into Enghsh by Dry 
den, Gifford, &c.—Voss:z Poet. Rom. Crusrus 
Hist Rom, Poets. Saxw Onom, 

JUVENCUS (Caius Vecrivus Aquittnus) 
one of the first Chmstian poets, was born of 
a noble famuly in Spain about the year 330. 
He wrote the life of Christ 10 Latin verse, in 
which he followed the four evangelists almost 
word for word, but with httle poetical ability, 
and in defective Latin. Thia work, which 1s 
entitled ‘ Histone Evangelice,’’ hb. iv. may 
Le found in the Bibliotheca Patrum, and also 
in the Corpus Poetarum. Lhe best separate 
edition 18 that of Rome, 1792, 4to.— Fabrica, 
Bibl Lat. Med. Morerv 

JUXON (Wiiiiam) bishop of London, 
and subsequently archbishop of Canterbury, 
prelate of distimguished muldness, learning, 
and piety. He was born in the ety of Chi- 
chester 1n 1582, and educated at Merchant 
Tailors’ school, whence he removed in due 
course, 1n 1598, on one of the scholarships 
attached to that seminary to St John’s college, 
Oxford. The law appears to have been his 
oripinal destination, and he even went so far as 
to enter lumeelf a member of one of the inns of 
court. It 3s supposed that the fnendship he 
contracted at this period of his hfe with hs 
fellow collegian, Taud, mught subsequently 
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indace him to take orders, on which he ob- 
tained the hivings of St Giles, Oxford, and of 
Somerton. In 1621 he was elected to the 
presidency of St John’s, and by the continued 
patronage of lus fnend, was raised in rapid 
succession to the deanery of Worcester, 1627, 
the clerkship to the royal closet, 1632, the 
bishopric of Hereford, 1633, and to that of 
London before the expiration of the same 
year, Favoured by the same influence, he 
also secured the personal countenance and 
esteem of Charles I im so bigh a degree, that 
in 1635 he was appointed lord high treasurer 
of England. The nomination of a churchman 
to this dignified and responsible situation, a 
circumstance which had not occurred for seve- 
ral preceding reigns, excited a strong sensation 
among the puritanical party, who made at 
the ground of severe invective against the 
government, and more particularly against the 
pnmate, who was with justice suspected of 
being the principal adviser of tLe measure. 
With regard to Juxon personally, however, 
there seems to have been no ground of com- 
plamt, since, on his resignation of the office, 
after having held it somet} me lece than 1x 
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AAS (Nicuovris) a wise and patriotic 

Danish statesman. Hie was born in 
1535, and studied in the universities of Ger 
many. In 1573 he was made chancellor of 
Denmark , and on the death of king } rederic 
II, an 1588, he was nominated the first of the 
four regents to govern the kingdom during the 
minority of ChristernI Being attacked with 
a mortal disease before the coronation of that 
prince, he sent for the young monarch when 
he lay on tis death bed, and addressed him 
in the following terms —‘‘Suire, I] promised 
your father, in his last moments, that I would 
do all m my power to see the crown placed on 
the head of your majesty Since that satis- 
faction 1s denied me, | will at least contribute 
to that event, by placing in your hands the 
key of the place, where, since the death of 
your auzust fatber, the crown and other regaha 
have been preserved. ‘Take 1t in the name of 
God, and wear the crown with glory, sway 
the sceptre with wisdom and clemency, bear 
the sword with justice , and keep the globe 
with judgment.” He died m 1594. His cor- 
respondence with learned foreigners has been 
published in the epistolary collection of Chy- 
treus , and the ‘‘ Law of Jutland,”’ printed at 
Copenhagen, 1590, 4to, 1s said to have been 
principally reviewed, corrected, and much 
augmented by the care of the chancellor Kaas. 
—Buig. Univ. 

KABRIS (Joszrs) a Frenchman, the pe- 
cuharty of whose adventures entitles him to 
some notice. He was born at Bordeaux, and 
having entered into the naval service of his 
country, he was taken A dart dunng the last 
war, and conveyed to England. He obtained 
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years, the integrity and ability with which he 
are its various duties, were aamitted on 
all hands. Dunng the whole progress of the 
unhappy contest which followed, he mam- 
tained an unshaken fidelity to the kang, whom 
he attended during lus impneonment m the 
Isle of Wight ani on the scaffold, on which 
occasion he received from the hand of Charles, 
the moment previous to his execution, lis 
diamond George, with directions to forward it 
to his son. After the king’s death, the par- 
hament threw him into confinement for con- 
tumacy, in refusing to disclose the particulars 
of his conversation with the king, but he was 
soon released, and continued to live in privacy 
until the restoration. He was then called 
again into public hfe, and to added dignity, 
being raised to the primacy. Archbishop 
Juxon survived his elevation httle more than 
two years, dying June 4, 1663. His remains 
were deposited at his own desire in the chapel 
of St John’s college, Oxford, where Lis me- 
mory 1s deservedly held im veneration, as a 
liberal benefactor and an ornament to the 
foundation.— Bing. Brit. 
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permission to become a sailor on board a 
South Sea whaler, and the vessel being wrecked 
on the coast of the island of Noukahwa, in 
the Pacific ocean, Kabns fell into the hands 
of the inhabitants, who are cannibals. They 
were on the point of slaying him, to feast on 
his carcass, when he was saved by the inter- 
cession of the king’s daughter, a young girl, 
who shortly after became his wife. He was 
then invested with the marks of distinction 
pecuhar to the royal family, and installed in 
the office of chief justice of the island. He 
administered the laws, according to lus own 
account, much to the satisfaction of the people, 
a task rendered comparatively easy by the 
simplicity of their institutions A thiefis pu- 
nished by tying him to a tree for several days , 
an assassin 18 killed by the family of the vic- 
tim, and lus body divided among the different 
tribes, while the traitor 1s flayed alive, and 
thrown into the sea, as not worthy even of 
being eaten. Kabmrs had for nine years been 
in the enjoyment of domestic happiness and 
legal reputation among the Noukahiwans, 
when he was carned away, as he stated, while 
asleep, by the Russian navigator, captain 
Krusenstern. When he arrived at Petersburg, 
he was apporuted professor of swimming, in 
the 1mpenal school for the navy. He returned 
tu France in 1817, intending, after visiting Bor- 
deaux, to go back to his wife and family at Nou- 
kaliwa. Jo raise funds for his expenses on his 
journey, he exhibited himself to the public at 
Pans and elsewhere, his face being tattooed i 
the New Zealand style of decoration. While 
on Ins travels for this purpose, he died sud- 
denly at Valenciennes, in 182¢.—Litt. Chren, 
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KADLUBKO, or KADLUBEK (Viv- exercise of luis professio: al abslities-——Nouv 
cent) a Polish historian, who was a native of Dict. fist. 


Karnow in Gallina, and became provost of 


KALKBRENNER (Cuanisrian) a native 


Sendomir, He was nominated tothe bishopric of Munden in Prussia, born there of Jewish 


of Cracow in 1208, and after halding the see parents in 1755. 


ten years, he resigned 1t to become a cisteruian 
monk, and died 1n a Galljcian monastery of lus 
order in 1223, He was the author of a work 
published in 1012, under the title of ‘‘ Histo 
ria Polonjca, cum Commentario anonym,” 
reprinted at Leipsic in 1712. The history of 
Kadlubko finishes at the year 1202, but there 
18 a continuatiop by his commentator tu 1421. 
lias work 18 valuable for its general accuiacy 
and fidehty.— Bug. Univ. 

HKAEMPFER (Lyceuuirtr) a Westpha 
han physician, born at Lemgow in 1691. Hav- 
ing prosecuted the study of natural philosophy 
with great success at Dantzc, Thorn, Cracow, 
and Upsal, he travelled into Persia in quality 
of physician to the Swiss embassy, and pro- 
ceeding afterwards to Batavia, accompanied 
that sent by the Dutch authonties to the Tapa- 
nese isles in 1690 1n a similar capacity. Three 
years after he returned to Lurope, and having 
passed some time in the capital ant other 
parts of the United States, dunng which pe- 
nod he graduated as MD at Leyden, retired 
to the place of his nativity, where he published 
in 1712 an account of lis philosophical pur- 
suits during his stay in the Fast, and a cata 
logue of th® botanical and other rarities he 
had taken that opportunity of collecting His 
other works are, a ‘“‘ History of Japan,” of 
which there 1s an Enghsh translition in two 
folho volumes , ‘‘ Decas Observationum Lxoti- 
carum ,” and ‘‘Amenitates Laotwt.” Ths 
death took nlace at Lemgow in 1716.—Mees s 


“KAIN (Henny Lewis le) a celebrated 
French actor, who was born at Pais Apul 14, 
1728. He was onginally a maker of surgeons’ 
instruments, and owed his theatrical debut to 
an introduction to Voltaire, who, atruck with 
his talents for the buskin, drew him from his 
shop, and by his advice and instruction qua- | 
lified him to appear on the Parisian stage. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the poet never 
saw his protegée perform in public, as Le Kain 
made his first appearance as an actor a few 
days after Voltmre set out for Prussia, and 
when after a long absence he returned to Pa- 
ris, the tragic hero had descended to the tomb. 
Le Kain made his debut in the character of 
Brutus, September 4, 1750. In spite of some 

hysica] umperfections, he succeeded admura- 
Ely mm exhibiting the more violent emotions of 
the mind, and raised himeelf to the head of his 
profession. He was unfortunately addicted to 
vicious indulgences, consequent probably to 
lis former habits of hfe, which imjured the 
respectability of his private character, and de- 
bilitated his constitution, His habits of low 
debauchery at length occasioned his death, 
which took place, owing to an inflamma- 
tion of the bowels, in 1778, at the age of 
forty-nme. He 1s said to have left belund 
lum the sum of one hundred thousand 
crowns which he had accumulated by the 
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_ Frederic the Great 


He displayed at an early 
age a strong passion for music, which his 
friends, seeing the bent of his genius, encou- 
raged, with a view to his practising that sci- 
euce as a profession. He was first placed by 
them under Emanuel Bach, master of the cha- 
re to the elector of Hesse-Cassel, whence 
1aving made considerable progiess, both in 
the practical and theoretical hnowledge of his 
art, he removed to Beilin, and entered the 
service of prince Henry of Piussia, brother to 
In 1798 he made a mu- 
bical tour through Germany, Italy, and France, 
and settled finally at Paris, where his reputa- 
tion obtained him the appointment of singing 
master to the academy of music. In this s1- 
tuation he contanued till his death im 1806. 
He was the author of five operas, ‘‘ La Veuve 
de Malabar,” ‘* Democritus ,”’ “‘ La Femme 
et le Secret ,”’ ‘ Olympie,’’ (which was un- 
successful ,) and ‘* Cunone ,”’ as well as of se- 
veral didactic treatises on music , but his most 
valuable literary production 1s Ins “ TJistoire 
de la Musique.” ILhis work, of which he 
only lived to complete the first volume, printed 
in 1802, contains much valuable info: mation 
on the state of music among the anuent He- 
brews and Greeks — Bung. Dict of Mus. 

KALM (Pricr) a Swedish traveler and 
natural philosopher of the last ccnturv, born ip 
1715 He made a progress durmg 1717 and 
the two following years through a considerable 
portion of North Ameuica, and on his return 
to Abo, where he was botanical professor, pub- 
lished Ins travels, with a copious account of the 
productions of the soil, and the natural cuno- 
sities of the countries he had visited. ‘There 
1s an Fnglish translation of this work by Forse 
ter, printed in 1771. Kalm subsequently tra 
velled over several parts of the Russian domi 
n1ons, with the view of increasing his informa- 
tion asa natnrahst, and died soon after lug 
return in 1779.— lees’s Cyclup. 

KANT (ImManu tt) a celebrated German 
professor of logux, metaphysics, and moral 
philosophy, who has obtammed much + elebrity 
in lis own country, as the founder of a new 
philosophical sect He was born at Konigsbear 
in Prussia, nm 1724, and his father, who was of 
Scottish extraction, was a saddier m humble 
c'rcumstances, He was instructed im reading 
and writing at the charity school of his pansh, 
whence, by the k ndness ot an uncle, a wealthy 
shoemaker, he was sent to fhe collegrum 
Fredericianum. His favounte study at the 
university was that of mathematics and the 
branches of natural plulosophy connected 
with them, and on the completion of his aca- 
demical education, he accepted the situa- 
tion of tutor in a clergyman’s family. After 
remaining a teacher for some years he returned 
to Konigsberg, and supported himself by 
private imstruction, until in 1746, bemg then 
only twenty two years of age, he began his 
literary career with a small work, entitled 
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*“* Thoughts on the Estimation of the Anima! 
Powers, &c.”” In 1754 he acquired great re- 
putation by a prize essay, on the revolution of 
the earth round its axis, and was admitted to 
the degree of MA. He then commenced a 
course of lectures on the pure and practical 
mathematics, and from time to time published 
works which are now of little importance, 
compared with his new metaphysical system, 
the first tracesof which are to be found in his 
inaugural dissertation, written in 1770, when 
he was appointed a professor in the university 
of koniysberg Seated at lengthin the chair of 
metaphysics, his subsequent productions were 
almost all of that nature, until an 1781 he 
published Ins ‘* Critique of Pure Reason,”’ 
which contains the system commonly known 
under the title of the ‘‘ Critical Philosophy.” 
‘To this work in 1783 he published a second 
part, entitled «* Prolegomena for future Meta- 
physics, which are to be considered as a 
Suence.”’? In 1786 he was appointed rector 
of the university of Komgsbcrg, to which 
office he was again called in 1788, and though 
now fa: advanced in hfe, he continued his jate- 
rary industry by the publication of numerous 
wotks 1n farther developement of luis philoso- 
phical principles until 1798, in wlich year he 
took leave of the public as an author, and gave 
up all his official situations, He lived for 
some years afterwards in a state of corpo- 
real and mental decay, until released by death 
on the 12th of February 1804. Kant was a 
man of high intellectual endowments, and 
possessed so clear a conception, and so strong 
a memory, that he obtaimed an acquaintance 
with almost every scicnce by reading only, and 
by the extraordmary faculty by which he re- 
tained every thing which had once passed 
through ns mind. The Kantian or critical 
philosophy has been very generally admitted 
im Germany, and for atime banished every 
other from the protestant universities. When 
duly considered, however, by the veteran and 
unpreyudiced metaphysician, 1t will be found 
to discover httle which 1s new beyond its 
phraseology and classification, and it 1s already 
hepinning to give way, even in the country 
which gave it birth, Any adequate explana- 
tion of a system, remarkable at once for sub- 
tilty of reasonmg and obscurity of phraseology, 
will not be expected in an abridgment of this 
kind. We therefore refer to an able view of 
its fundamental! principles, in the supplement 
to the Lncyclopedia Bntannica , to Nitsch’s 
General and Introductory View of Professor 
Kant’s Principles, &c., and to Dr Wallich’s 
Elements of the Critical Philosophy, all which 
accounta have been written with a view to 
English readers, and more especially the last, 
which professes to give an adequate statement 
of the omgin and tendency of all the works of 
Pe philosopher.—Encyclop. Brit,  Arki~’- 

- Brg. 

KASTNER (Asranam GortnetF) an emi- 
ment mathematician and professor of mathe- 
matics at Gottingen, was born at Leipsic in 
1719. He exerted himself in conjunction with 
che moet celebrated geometers of Germany, 
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Segner and Karsten, to restore to geometry its 
ancient pretensions, and tointroduce more pre- 
cision and accuracy of demonstration imto 
the whole of mathematical analysis. Ger- 
Many 18 1M consequence indebted to Kastner 
for several able works on every part of the 
pure and practical mathematics, as also for a 
‘* History of the Mathematics,” 2 vols. 1797. 
Tosuentfic skill he added the rarely accom- 
panying talent of poetical and epigrammatic 
humour, as appears by several works of that 
description. He died in 1800.—Tilloch’s Pha- 
los. Mag. Bug. Unn. 

KAIE (Lamserr Ten) a Dutch divine, 
who distinguished himself by lis researches 
relative to the language of his native country. 
He published, 1n two' volumes quarto, ‘‘ An 
Introduction to the Knowledge of the Dutch 
Language,’’ Amsterdam, 1723 , besides which 
he was the author of a dissertation on the 
connexion between the Gothic tongue and the 
Dutch, a life of Jesus Chnst, and a memoir 
on the beau-ideal in the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and poetry. He also collected a nch 
cabinet of pictures, &c. which evinced his 
taste and skill in the fine arts.— Bug. Uni. 

KAUFFMAN (Maria Anccrica) the 
daughter of a Swiss painter, who herself at- 
tained to considerable eminence as an artist. 
She wes born at Coire in 1740, and studied 
painting both at Rome and Venice; from 
which latter city slic came to England at the 
invitation and under the patronage of the 
Wentworth family. After residing many years 
in this country, during wlich period she ob- 
tained a seat among the royal academicians, 
she contracted a marriage with the chevaher 
4ucchi, a native of Venice and a professor of 
her favourite art, whom she accompanied to 
Ttaly, and continucd to reside in that country 
for the remainder of her hfe. Many of her 
most admired productions remain in England, 
and a large proporta n of them have been en- 
graved by Bartoloz/1 and others. Her death 
took place in 1807 at Kome.—Edition of 
Pilkington by Fusels. 

KAUNTIZ(WencestausAnruony, prince) 
a German statesman, who was a native of 
Vienna. He was one of a numerous family, 
and was therefore at first destined for the 
church, but he quitted that profession for 
politics. In 1737 he was made a counsellor 
of state, and two years after he was sent as 
imperial commissioner to the dietof Ratisbon. 
In 1742 he was employed as minister plemipo- 
tentiary at the court of Sardima, and in 1744 
made munister of state for the kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia. He was next occu- 
pied with the affairs of the Netherlands, and 
in 1748 he assisted at the treaty of A1x-la- 
Chapelle. The empress Mana Theresa then 
conferred on him the order of the golden 
fleece, and sent him as envoy to Pans. After 
being again employed m the Netherlands, he 
returned to Vienna in 1753, and took the 
office of chancellor of state, in addition to that 
of supreme director of the affairs of the Ne- 
therlands and of Lombardy, with the rank of 
numster of state, which he retained till his 
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death. His most important public service was 


the conclusion of the treaty ofallance between 
Austria and France in 1756. He was made 
a prince of the German empire in 1764, and 
survived that penod about thirty years, dying 
June 27, 1794, at the age of eighty-three. 
He enjoyed to the last the confidence of the 
reigning sovereigns , but the later years of his 
life were spent in philosophical returement.— 
Adkan’s Gen. Bog. Bwg Uni. 

KAYE, in Latin, Caius. Ihere were two 
eminent scholars of this name 1n the sixteenth 
century, contemporaries and heads of colleges 
yn their respective universities of Cambndge 
and Oxford, concerning the comparative anti- 
guity of which seats of learning they carned 
on a warm controversy with each other, Jonn 
hare, the elder of the two, was born at Nor- 
wich in 1510, and was educated for the medi- 
cal profession, hrst at Gonvil hall, Cambridge, 
of which souety he was elected a fellow, and 
afterwards at Padua and Bologna, in which 
latter university he graduated as MD. On 
his return to England he became physician to 
the court, and retained that office during three 
successive reigns He also now became a 
munificent benefactor to the society in which 
he had commenced his education, and which 
still bears his name in leu of 1ts former de- 
signation of Gonvil-hall. This foundation he 
augmented by a hberal provision for the main- 
tenance and education of twenty-three scho- 
Jara, besides other large endowments, for the 
perpetual support of winch he bequeathed the 

rincipal part of his property at his decease. 

r kaye was himself the first master of this 
ancreased establishment, now known as Caius 
college, and added to the old building the 
quadrangle, also called after himeelf. Besides 
the controversy already alluded to, wluch 
commenced by his ‘‘ lhstory of Cambridge, ’ 
un which he makes the foundation of that 
university to be coeval with the reign of the 
emperor ‘Iheodosius, he was the author of 
treatises “On the English Breed of Dogs ,” 
‘¢On rare Plants and Animals,” ‘ On the 
Hot Spmngs of England,’ ‘‘On the correct 
mode of Pronouncing the Greek and Latin 
Languages ”’ ‘‘ De Ephemera Britannica ,”’ 
and some medical tracts, ‘‘ De Medendi me- 
thodo ,” ‘‘ Hippocrates de Medicamentis,” &c. 
He died at Cambridge in 1573, surviving 
scarcely by a year his namesake and opponent, 
Dr Thomas Kaye, who was a native of one 
of the northern counties of England, and who 
having graduated as AB. at University college, 
Oxford, took holy orders, and was elected 
fellow of All Souls. He was afterwards ap- 
pomted public registrar, but for some 1rre- 
gulanty lost the situauon. ‘hie alleged mis- 
conduct, of whatsoever nature 1t might have 
been, does not appear to have impeached lus 
moral character, as almost immediately sub 
gequent to the death of Mary, we find his 
aame enroiled as having been presented to a 
stall an Salsbury cathedral. ‘lus piece of 
ahve at in leas than three years, was fol. 

wed up by his elevation to the headship o/ 
the college an which he had matriculated 
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Bemdes the treatise, entitled ‘‘ Assertlo An- 
tquitatis Oxomensis Academie,” to which 
we have before referred, and of winch an 
edition appeared in 1730, m two octavo vo- 
lumes, comprising the arguments of both the 
disputants, he also publrshed a translation of 
ELrasmus’s work on 5t Mark’s gospel.— Bug. 
Brit. Wood. 

KAZWINI (Zacnanian BEN MonAMMED 
BEN Manmovup) an Arabian geographer and 
naturalist of the thirteenth century. He was 
a native of Casbin in Persia, and according to 
some authors he studied junsprudence, and 
became cadi of Wacet and of Jlillah, »n Trak- 
Arabi. He 18 supposed to have diced in 1283. 
Little 1s known of his persona) lustory, but 
nany of his works are still extant the merit 
f which 18 such as to have gamed Inm the 
ttle of the Arabian Pliny. Lhe most im- 
portant of his productions 13 divided into 
‘wo parts, the first relating to astronomy, and 
the second to the terrestrial elements He 
also wrote a description of the earth, and 
history of 1ts mlabitants , and, aceordme to 
D Herbelot, he hkewise produced a history 
of Casbin. Bochart, Hyde, Jahn, Assemam, 
Wahl, sir W Ouseley, and other modern 
Onentalists, have availed themselves of the 
abours of this learned Arabian.— Bie. Uni. 

KEACH (Brnsamin) a baptirt minister, 
born at Stokebaman in Buckinghamshire, in 
1040 In 1604 he was sentenced to stand in 
the pillory for the publication of a book, called 
the ‘* Child’s Instructor,” after wluch he was 
chosen pastor of a baptist congregation in 
Southwark, where he died »n 1704. He was 
author of two works in the manner of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim 8 Progress, winch made a great noise 
in their day, entitled ‘ The Jravels of Godli- 

” and ‘Ihe Travels of Ungodliness.’ 
He 1s now best known by his “ lropologia, or 
key to opep Scripture Metaphors,” folio,1682, 
reprinted in 1778, and by his ‘‘ Exposition of 
Parables ’’—Crosby’s Hist of the Baptists. 

KEATLE, ERS (Geoxce) an Enghsh au- 
thor of the last century, born in 1729, at 
Irowbridge mm Wiltshire. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Kingston gram- 
mar-school, after which he travelled for some 
time on the continent, and became acquainted 
at Geneva with Voltaire, to whom he some 
yeare afterwards addressed a poetical epistle, 
under the title of ‘‘ kerney.” Having become 
a member of the Inner Temple soon after his 
return from abroad, he prosecuted the study 
of the law until called to the bar, but he 
seems never to have practised as an advocate, 
although at the ume of his decease he was a 
bencher of the socaety to which he belonged. 
His wnitings are, “ Ancient and Modern 
Rome,’ a poem, 1760, ‘“ Account of the 
Republic of Geneva,” 1761, ‘‘ Poetic Epistle 
from Lady Jane Grey to Lord Guildford Dud- 
ley,’ 1762 , ‘‘ Phe Alps, a descriptive Poem,” 
1763 , ‘‘ Netley Abbey,” 1764, ‘ The lem- 
ple Student,” 1765, “ Fermey,” (the poem 
already alluded to,) 1769, ‘‘ ihe Monument 
in Arcadia,’”’ a drama, 1773, and ‘ Sketchos 
from Nature,” 2 vols.1779. Captam Henry 
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Wileon, in 1783, was shipwrecked on one of 
the Palos or Pelew Islands, and afterwards 
succeeded in returning to England, in a vessel 
built by his crew upon che spot, with the 
assistance of the king, Abba ‘lhulle, whose 
son, Lee Boo, accompanied him to LCurope. 
This gentleman placed his papers in Mr 
Keate’s hands, who, from that source, com- 
piled his ‘‘ Account of the Pelew Islands ,”’ 
which was his last work, his death taking 
place in the summer of 1797. Mr Keate 
was a2 member both of the Royal and Anti- 
quarian societies —Gent. Mag. 

KLATING (Georrry) an Insh histonan 
of Enghsh extraction, who flounshed in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Tipperary, and educated for 
the pnesthood of the church of Rome, and 
having received the degree of DD. from a 
foreign university, became a distinguished 
preacher. Being well versed in the ancient 
Insh language, he undertook to collect the 
remains of the early history and antiquities of 
the island, and formed them into a regular 
narrative, which he drew up 1n the Irish lan- 
guage, and finished about the time of the 
accession of Charles I. A due notion may be 
entertained of this production when it 18 added, 
that 1t commences from the planting of Ireland 
after the deluge, and extends to the seventeenth 
year of Henry II, and gives the lives and reigns 
of one hundred and seventy-four kings of the 
Malesian race, replete with fictitious per- 
sonages and fabulous incidents, which, how- 
ever, it 18 said the compiler gives as such, 
and only supposes that real facts may be mixed 
up in them. Ibis work was translated into 
Loghsh by Dermot O Connor in 1723, and 
published 1n London im a folio volume, of 
which a new edition, with splendid plates of 
the arms of the principal Insh families, ap. 
peared in 1738. Keating, who also wrote an 
*¢ Llegy on Lord Decies,” and some other 
pieces of a religious kind, is supposed to 
have died about the middle of the seventeenth 
century.— Harris’s Edition of Ware’s Ireland. 

KEAIS (Joun) a young Euglish poet, of 
extraordinary promise, and almost as extra- 
ordinary performance, was of humble ongin, 
and born October 29, 1796, at a hvery stable, 
kept by his grandfather in Moorfields. In 
childhood he was sent to Mr Clarke’s school 
at Enfield, where he remained till the age of 
fifteen, and was then bound apprentice to Mr 
Hammond, a surgeon, in Church street, Ed- 
monton. On leaving Mr Hammond, he at- 
tendea St Thomas’s hospital , but his inclina- 
tion to poetry having been cultivated by his 
teachers at school, who marked Ins unusual 
turn of mind, and meeting when he came 
out in the world with the other encourage- 
ments of it natural to literary and starmng 
times, he found himself unable to pursue his 
profesaon, and gave way entirely to the 
ambinon of becoming a great pout. What 
induced him to exhibit this ambition with 
the mure eagerness was an introduction he 
had at ths tme to Mr Leigh Hunt, who 
was struck with admiration at the specimens 
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of premature gemus laid before bm Mi 
Keats's first volume of poems, many of which 
were written in his teens, accordmgly made 
“ts appearance in 1817, when he was in his 
‘wenty-first year. Ibis was followed by 
* Endymion, a Poetic Romance,’”’ im 1818 ; 
and in the year 1820 he published his last 
and best work, ‘‘ Lamia, Isabella, and other 
Poems,” all which pubhcations excited re- 
markable attention. Mr Keats’s poetical faculty 
was of a nature to make its way into notice 
under any circumstances, and would unques- 
tionably have done so, but the political and 
other opinions to which his attention had 
been early directed, the public connexions tc 
which he was introduced, and the generous 
enthusiasm, natural to great talents, which 
would not allow him to conceal either, soon 
brought on him a host of critics, some of whom 
were but too happy to mask their political 
hostility under the guise of publhc zeal. An 
attack from a review, the conductors of which 
were actuated by this motive, completed the 
difficulties with which Mr Keats had to con- 
tend , and his constitution never having been 
very strong, and undergoing a severe shock in 
the illness and death of a younger brother, 
whose bedside he had attended when he ought 
to have been nursing an illness of his own, 
not to mention some other perplemxities of a 
nature too delicate, though unfounded, to be 
mentioned here, he put forth his last volume 
with little hope of its doing any thing but 
shew what he might have done , and withdrew 
into silence and the arms of his friends to die. 
It 13 certain, that he had made up his mind te 
this premature end a good while before it touk 
place During lus sufferings, which were 
considerable, owing to the consciousness of 
what he might have performed, the disdain of 
his own physical weakness, which subjected 
him to impressions from his enemies that he 
otherwise despised, and above all, to a very 
tender hope which he had reason to indulge, 
and which he now saw he must give up 1n 
this world, he nevertheless exhibited a manly 
submission, and took a pleasure in showing 
himself sensible of the attentions he expe- 
nenced. After residing some months in the 
houses of Mr Charles Brown, Mr Leigh Hunt, 
and other friends at Hampstead, he was pre- 
vailed upon to try the climate of Italy, where 
he arrived, but without effect, 10 the month 
of November, 1820, accompamed by his 
friend Mr Severn, a young artist of great pro- 
muse, since well known as the principal Lng- 
hsh student at Rome, and in Rome, on the 
27th of December following, in the arms of this 
gentleman, who attended him with undeviat- 
ing zeal, he expired, completely worn out, 
and weaned of hfe. His lingering death-bed 
was 80 painful to him, that he used eagerly to 
watch the countenance of the physician, in 
hopes of seeang what others would have called 
the fatal sentence , yet so sweet was his na- 
tural taste of hfe, and so itrepressible his 
poetical tendencies to the last, that a little be- 
fore he died, speaking of the grave he was 
ahout to occuvv, he seid * He felt the dasstes 
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wing over him.” He was interred m the 

ghsh burying ground, near the monument of 
Cams Cestius, and not far from the grave 
an which was soon after deposited his poetical 
mourner, Mr Shelly, who had made him the 
handeomest offers to come and hve with him 
in Tuscany. It 18 a mistake to attmbute Mr 
heats’s death, as lord Byron bas done among 
others, to the attacks of the critics , and his 
lordship was told of it, before the passage to 
that purpose in Don Juan appeared , but a 
hvely couplet, with a good rhyme to 1t, 1s hard 
for a wit to part with. Ihe attacks may have 
accelerated, and undoubtedly embittered his 
death, but the cause of 1t was a consumptive 
tendency, of an extreme kind, and of long 
standing. When lus body was opened, there 
was scurcely any portion of lungs remamming. 
The physicians declared, that they wondered 
how he could have held out so long , and said, 
that nothing could have enabled him to do 
it but the spirit within him. Mr Keats had a 
very manly, as well as delicate spirit. He was 
personally courageous in no ordinary degree, 
and had the usual superiority of genius to lht- 
tle arts and the love of money. His patni- 
mony, which was inconsiderable, he freely 
used in part, and even risqued altogether, to 
reheve the wants of others, and farther their 
views, He could be hot now and then, and 

rhaps was a little proud, owing to the hum- 


leness of his origin, and the front he thought, 


it necessary to present to vulgar abuse. He 
was handsome, with remarkably beautiful har, 


curling in natural ringlets. Mr Keats’s poems. 


have been so often criticised both by fnenus 
and enemies, and have succeeded, since his 
death, in securing him so unequivocal a repu- 
tation as a highly promising genius, that it 
will be necessary to say comparatively little of 
them here. If 1t was unlucky for his imme- 
diate success, that he came before the public 
recommended by a political party , 1t was for- 
tunate for him with posterity, that he began 
to write ata period when onginal thinking, 
and a dependance on a man’s own resources, 
were earnestly imculcated on all sides. Of 
his standing with posterity we have no doubt. 
He will be considered, par eacellence, as the 
young poet, as the one who poured forth at 
the earhest age the greatest unequivocal exu- 
berance, and who proceeded very speedily to 
show that maturity Lrought him a judgment 
equal to the task of pruning it, and rendering 
1¢ immortal. He had the two highest qual- 
ties of a poet, in the highest degree—sensibi- 
hty and imagination. His Ladymion, with 
all its young faults, will be a store-house for 
the lovers of genuine poetry, both young and 
old , a wood to wander in, a solitude inha- 
bited by creatures of superhuman beauty and 
mtellect, and superabundant in the luxuries 
of a poetical domain, not omitting ‘‘ weeds of 
gionious feature.” Its most obvious fault was 
a negligence of rhyme ostentatiously careless, 
which, by the common law of extremes, pro- 
duced the very effect he wished to avoid— 

pressure of itself on the reader. The frag- 
ment of Hyperion, which was lus last per- 
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formance, and which extorted the admiration 
of lord Byron, has been compared to those 
bones of enormous creatures which are occa- 
sionally dug up, and remind us of extraordi- 
nary and gigantic times.— Original Com. 

KFBLEL (Joseru) an Enghsh lawyer of 
almost incredible industry, though as 1t would 
seem of little practice in his profession. His 
father, Richard Keble, was a sergeant-at law 
during the commonwealth, and his own birth 
took place about the year 1632. Having gone 
through a course of university education at Jesus 
college, Oxford, and being appointed, by the 
interest of his father with the dominant party, 
a fellow of All Souls in 1648, he entered him- 
self of Gray’s Inn, and 1n 1658 was called to 
the bar. Lhree years afterwards he began to 
signalize himself by the constant regularity of 
his appearance in the court of King s Bench, 
where from that time to tho day of his decease, 
a period of nearly half a century, he occupied 
inmself incessantly with writing out reports of 
the vanous cases which came before the court, 
being himeelf, 1t 18 confidently asserted, never 
once profcssionally employed there, even sc 
much as to make a motion. At the chape 
belonging to his inn of court, Mr heble was 
no jess persevering, and after his decease 
copies of upwards of 4000 sermous, delivered 
by various preachers in that place of worship 
were found in his hand writing. His printed 

| works include, ‘‘ A new lable tu the Statute 

| Book,’ compiled 1n 1674, “An Explanation 

of the Laws against Recusants,”’ 1081, 8vo. 

An Assistance to Jusuces of the Peace, 

Joho, ‘ Reports from the King’s Bench,” 
foho, 3 vols , an cssay ‘“‘On Human Na- 
ture ,” and another, ‘* On Human Actions.” 
But by far the greatest proof of his unweaned 
assiduity, appeare in upwards of one hundred 
foho and fifty quarto volumes of manupcript, 
which he left behind him. His death took 
place suddenly in the month of August 1710 
— Bug. Brit. 

KEC KE RMAN (Bartnotomew) an emi- 
hent Prussian Calvimst divine and phuiloso- 
phical professor, was born at Dantzic 1n 1571. 
He received the first rudiments of learning 
from James Fabricius, and studied divinity 
and philosophy at the university of Wittem- 
berg. He subsequently became Hebrew pro- 
fessor at Heidelburgh, and finally co-rector of 
the celebrated academical imeutution in his 
native city. In this capacity he proposed to 
mitiate students in philosophy in a more com- 
pendious manner, and with that view drew up 
a gieat number of systems and treatises of 
logic, ethics, metaphysics, physics, astronomy, 
&c, and was so assiduous in writing and 

teaching, that his health became ureparably 
injured, and he died in 1609, at the early age 
of thirty eight. His works were published at 
Genoa in 1684, in 2 vols. folio, the most va- 
luable part of which consists of his systematic 
treatises on rhetoric, &c.—Melchior Adam. 
Morer.. 

KEDER (Nicuobas) an antiquary and 
artust, born at Stockholm m 1659. After 
havimg finished his studies in Sweden, he 
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travelled into other countries, to acquire a He pubhshed in 1701, his ‘ Introductio ad 
knowledge of foreign languages, and to make veram Physicam,’’ which was several times 
a collection of medals and of designs of an- reprinted, and was translated into French 
cient monuments. On his return home he was About 1708 he was chosen a fellow of the 
made archwological assessor of the chancery, Royal Society, and at that penod he carned 
and Charles XI employed him to arrange a on a controversy with Leibnitz, relative to the 
cabinet of Roman medals. He was consulted discovery of the doctrine of fluxions, m which 
relative to the devices, nscmptions, and em- Keill advocated the cause of sir Isaac New- 
blems on the medals struck by the govern- ton, in opposition to the claims of Leibnitz, 
ment, and on the occasion of his having In 1709 he was appointed treasurer to the 
letters of nobihty conferred on him in 1719, German exiles from the palatinate, and he at- 
a commemorative medal was made with the tended them to the settlements provided for 
,uscriplion Nobilis qu: bonus. He died im 1735. | thcm by our government m America. He re 
His works consist of a treatise, entitled! turned home next year, and was made Savihan 


Thesaurus Nummorum Sueo-Gothicorum ,” 
dissertations in Latin, Ins own Jife in the 
same language, inserted in the ‘‘ Acta Litte- 
rarnia Sueciez,” 1747 , and a poem in French. 
— Bug. Univ. 

KEENE (Epmunp) bishop of Ely, the son 
of an alderman of Lynn im the sage! of Nor- 
folk, where he was born in 1713. From the 
Charterhouse school he removed to Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, but quitted that society in 
1739, on being elected fellow of Peter-house. 
Is brother, sir Benjamin Keene, procured 
him the following year, from sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the valuable benefice of Stanhope 1n the 
diocese of Durham, 1n the gift of the crown. 
Tight years afterwards, on the death of Dr 
Whalley, he was chosen head of his college, 
and was called on in his turn to serve the 
office of vice-chancellor of the university. In 
1752 he was raised to the episcopal bench, as 
bishop of Chester, and two years afterwards 
resigned his university appointments. Bishop 
Mawson dying 10 1770, Dr keene was trans 
lated to the see of Fly, the revenues of which 
diocese he much improved, as well as the 
general condition of the pecumary resources of 
the bishopric, by procuring an act of the legis- 
lature, enabling him to part with the old and 
dilapdated palace which then occupied the 
site of kly-place on the north side of Hol- 
born, and to erect with the proceeds the pre- 
sent episcopal residence in Dover-street, Pic- 
cadilly, the surplus of revenue derived from 
this gource, after the erection of the new 
building, Leng estimated at upwards of 50001. 
per annum. Dr Keene as a prelate was cele- 
brated for his unaffected piety, learning, and 
munificence , his death took place in 1781.— 
Chalmers’s Bivg. Dict. 

KEILL (Jonny) an eminent mathematician 
and natural philosopher of the last century. 
He was born at Edinburgh im 1671, and stu- 
died in the university of that city, under the 
mathematical professor, David Gregory. On 
the removal of that gentleman to Oxford, Mr 
Keill went with him, and was admitted a stu- 
dent of Bahol college. There he exhibited 
experiments illustrative of the Newtonian phi- 
losophy, by means of an apparatas of his own 
ynvention , and he hkewise acquired great 
credit by hus examination of Dr Burnet’s ‘I he- 
ery of the Earth, and of Whiston’s Specula 
taons on the same subject. 
lectures on natural philosophy, as deputy for 
the Sedlesan professor, mr Thomas Millington. 


| professor of astronomy at Oxford. He not long 
after defended the philosophy of Newton against 
the Cartesians, in a paper presented tothe Royal 
Society, ‘*On the Rarity of Matter and the 
Tenuity of its Composition.”” In 1711 he re- 
ceived the appointment of decypherer to the 
queen , and in 1713 the university of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of MD. He pub- 
hshed in 1715 an edition of Euclid’s Elements, 
and three years after, a Latin work on astro- 
nomy, which he translated into Enghsh, and 
printed im 1721, under the title of ‘* An In- 
troduction to the true Astronomy, or Astrono- 
mical Lectures, read in the Astronomical 
School of the University of Oxford.” This 
was his last labour in the cause of science, as 
he died September 1st, 1721.—Kerzit (Jamrs) 
younger brother of the foregoing was born 1n 
167 3, and studied medicime at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards at Leyden. Returmmng to England 
he read lectures on anatomy both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and obtained the diploma of 
MD. at the latter university. In 1703 he set- 
tled as a physician at Northampton, and prac- 
tased there with much reputation till his death, 
which happened in 1719, owing to that horn- 
ble disease a cancer 1n the mouth. He was 
the author of a popular compendium of the 
Anatomy of the Human Body, 12mo, and he 
carmed ona controversy with Dr Jurin, and 
published several physiological tracts and pa- 
pers in the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
of which he was a fellow.-—Bug. Brit. Mar- 
tin’s Buog. Philos. , 

KEISER (Reinwarp) an eminent musi- 
cian and composer of Leipsic, born 1673, and 
educated in the university belonging to his 
native city. He 1s considered as the father of 
German melody, and possessed a fancy as in- 
exhaustible as original, being the author of 
one hundred and eighteen operas, in all of 
which 1s discernible the vigour of a fertile 1ma- 
gination, corrected by study and experience. 
Of these, his “ Circé,’”’ brought out at Ham- 
burgh, in 1734, was the last and most beautiful. 
He was for many years director of the opera- 
house at Hamburgh, and on one occasion 
saved that concern from absolute ruin, by his 
exertions in bringing out no fewer than eight 
new operas in one year. Keiser died in 1735, 
and it is much to be regretted that, from the 
scarcity of the scores, lis wnitings are now 


In 1700 he read| comparatively little known.—Buwog. Dict. of 


Mus. 
KEITH (James) a brave and experienced 
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warrior, as well as an able and successful poli- 
tician, field-marshal of Prussia, and the con- 
fidential friend of its sovereign. He was de- 
scended of a noble house in Scotland, being 
the youngest son of William Keith, carl-mar- 
shal of that kingdom, and was born m 1696. 
As the cadet of a family more illustrious than 
wealthy, the law was marked out for him by 
his father, as the pursuit by which he was to 
attain to competence and reputation ; but the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 1715 deve- 
Ioped at once his military propensities, and 
gave the future colour to his fate. His mother, 
herself warmly attached to the house of Stuart, 
added her persuasions to the dictates of his 
own inclination, and nothing more was want- 
ing to induce him, at the early age of nine- 
teen, to join the Pretender’s standard. The 
issue of the battle of Sheriffmuir, so unfor- 
tunate to the cause he had embraced, drove 
him into voluntary exile ; he escaped from the 
conflict wounded and with difficulty, and ef- 
fected a retreat to France. Here he subsisted 
for some time on supplies furnished him from 
Scotland, and applied himself with great dili- 
gence and perseverance to the study of mathe- 
matics and military tactics, having previously 
made considerable progress in classical and ge- 
neral literature, under the auspices of the cele- 
brated Ruddiman. In 1717 he quitted Paris 
for Italy, whence he proceeded to Spain, in the 
capital of which kingdom he was fortunate 
enough to obtain the countenance and fnend- 
ship of the duke of Liria, who procured him a 
command in Ormond’s Irish brigade. He sub- 
sequently accompanied is patron, when ap- 
pointed ambassador to Russia, where, through 
the duke’s recommendation, he obtained the 
rank of lieutenant-general from the czarina, 
who also conferred on him the order of the 
black eagle. In the Russian service he con- 
tinued several years, distinguishing himself as 
well in the field as in the cabinet, during the 
wars of the country of his adoption with 
Turkey and Sweden. In the revolution, which 


ended by the elevation of the czarina Elizabeth | 


to the throne, he also took a prominent part ; but 


at length, on some disgust, he requested and. 
obtained his dismissal. On leaving Russia he 


went to Berlin, where the king of Prussia, to 
whom his abilities were well known, received 
him with open arms, and raised him to the 
distinguished and responsible post of governor 
of his metropolis, and field-marsLal of lis 
forces. He made him also his confidential 
companion, selecting him as his associate in a 
tour which he made incognito through part of 
the north of Europe. In the subsequent wars 
of that martial monarch, field-marshal Keith 
continued to display the greatest military ta- 
Jent as well as zeal in his eervice, till his 
career was finally closed by a cannon-shot, in 
the unfortunate battle of Hochkirchen, fought 
on the 14th of October, 1758.—Chaimers’s 
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KEITH (Tuomas) a native of Brandsbur- 
ton, near Beverley, Yorkshire, born 1759. 
Having received a respectable education from 


| in 1820.—Biog. Nouv. des Contemp. 
his parents, and finding himself on their de- | 
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cease much straightened in his sitet re- 
sources, he came to London in 1781, with the 


view of turning his talents to account, and soon 
acquired distinction as a mathematician. Jn 
1804 his reputation as an accountant procured 
him the appointment of secretary to the mas- 
ter of the king’s household, to which was 
added six years afterwards, the professorship 
of geography and sciences to the princess 
Charlotte of Wales. In 1814 the situation 
of accountant to the British Museum becoming 
vacant, the archbishop of Canterbury confer- 
red iton Mr Keith, who retained it till the 
day of his death, June 29, 1824. His writings 
are, ‘‘ The Complete Practical Arithmetician,”’ 
1789, an abridgment of which afterwards 
passed through several editions. An ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Science of Geography ;’’ ‘“* An 
Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry,” 1801; a 
‘“* Treatise on the Use of the Globes,’’ 1805 ; 
and ‘* Elements of Geometry,” 1814. He 
also supermtended the publication of several 
editions of ‘‘ Hawney’s Complete Measurer,’’ 
and ‘* Paterson’s Book of Roads.’’—Gent. 
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KELLERMANN (Francis CHRISTOPHER) 
duke de Valmy, peer and marshal of France, 
senator, grand cordon of the legion of honour, 
grand cross of the order of St Louis, &c. He 
was born at Strasburgh in 1735, and entered 
into the army as a private hussar at the age 
of seventeen. His ardour, intelligence, and 
passion for arms soon attracted the observation 


of his superiors ; and having given manifest 


proofs of his talents and courage in the seven 
years’ war, he was made an officer, and 
rapidly promoted, tillin 1788 he was made a 
quarter-master general. Having adopted with 
enthusiasm the principles of the revolution, 
he was in 1792 appointed commander of the 
army of the Moselle. He then effected a 
junction with Dumourier, on the plain of 
Champagne ; and on the 17th of September he 
greatly distinguished himself by his defence 
of the position of Valmy, which contributed 
much to the success of the campaign. He 
next served under Custine, who denounced 
him tothe National Convention ; and though he 
justified himself against the accusation of that 
officer, several similar attacks followed; and at 
length he was arrested and confined 1n the 
military prison of the abbey at Paris. Fortu- 
nately his trial did not take place till after the 
expiration of the reign of terror, and he was 
acquitted. In 1795 he tuok the command of 
the army of the Alps and Italy; but he was 
soon superseded by Bonaparte. On his re- 
turn to Paris in 1798, he was nominated a 
member of the military board, established by 
the directory. In 1801 he was president of 
the conservative senate, and the following year 
made a marshal of the empire. Under Napo- 
leon he served with credit in Germany and 
Prussia ; but having in 1814 voted for the 
restoration of royalty, he continued to be em- 
ployed under the new regime till his death 
Dict. das 
H. M. du 18me. S, 
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KRELLLLY, ahas TALBOT (Epwarp) a 
famous reputed alchymist and necromancer, 


was born at Worcester in 1555, and educated 


at Gloucester hall, Oxford. Wood observes, 
that being of an unsettled mind, he left Ox- 
ford abruptly, and wae guilty of some crime in 
Lancashire, for whih he lost his ears. He 
afterwards became an associate of the learned 
and credulous Dr Dee, in bis ndiculous incan- 
tations and Rosicrucian impostures, to whose 
article we refer for their adventures in Ger- 
many, previous to their quarrel and separa- 
tion in 1589. For some ume after Kelley con- 
trived to hve handsomely by his impostures, 
until the detection of some of his iumpositions 
induced the emperor Rodolph to impnsun 
him. He had the address however to obtain 
his release, and is even said so far to have 
conuhated the emperor, as to obtain the ho- 
nour of knighthood. He was soon detected 
in new knaveries, and being smprisoned a se- 
cond time, he attempted to escape from a 
window, by means of his sheets, but falling to 
the ground from a considerable height, he ex- 
pired soon after, in consequence of the bruises 
which he received, 1n 1595. Huis works are, 
‘«« A Poem of Chemistry,” and ‘‘ A Poem of 
the Philosopher’a Stone,’ both inserted in 
Ashmole’s lheatrum Chymicum Britannicum , 
a treatise, his mght to which however 1s ques- 
toned, entitled, ‘‘ De Lapide Philosophorum,” 
pubhshed at Hamburgh in 1676, 8vo, and 
several Latin and English discourses printed 
in Dr Meric Casaubon’s ‘* True and faithful 
Relation of what passed for many years be- 
tween Dr John Dee and some Spinits.”” Ac- 
cording to Linden in his treatise ‘‘ De S mp 
ts Medicis,’’ Kelley was also author of ‘‘ Frag- 
menta, aliquot edita a Combachio Geismar,” 
1647, 12mo , several of his MSS. are in the 
Ashmolean museum at Oxford,—Athen. Oxon. 
yol.1. Wearer’s Funeral Monuments. 

KELLGREN (Jonn Henry) a Swedish 
poet and man of letters, born in 1751. He 
studied in the university of Abo in Finland, 
and afterwards delivered lectures on literature 
at that place. He then removed to Stockholm, 
where he distinguished himself by his talents 
for poetry and the drama. He was fortunate 
enough to obtain the patronage of the king, 
Gustavus IIf, and was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Swedish academy founded by that 
prince. He died Apni 12, 1795. TLe works 
of Kellgren consist of odes, epistles, and tra- 
gedies , translations from Horace, Tibullus, 
and Voltaire , and essays on moral plulosophy , 
and he was also conductor of a peniodical 
journal.— Bug. Uni. 

KELLISON (Marruew) an English Ca- 
tholic divine of considerable eminence as a 
controversial writer, was born in Northampton- 
shire about 1560, and brought up in the fa- 
mily of lord Vaux, whence he was sent for 
education to the English colleges at Douay and 
Rheims. He afterwards went to Kome, where 
he remained seven years, aad on his return was 
created DD, and became chance.lor of the 
university of Rheims. After a residence of 
twelve years at Rheims, he removed to Douay 
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m 1613, and was declared president of that 
college by # patent from Rome. He died Jae 
nuary i, 1641, His works are, “Survey of 
the New Religion,” ‘ Reply to Sutcliffe’s 
Survey of the New Religion ,” «* Oratio coram 
HenncolV ,” ‘* The Gagg of the Reformed 
Gospel ,” ‘* Examen Reformationis ,” « ‘Lhe 
Right and Junsdiction of the Prnce and Pre- 
late ,’ ‘‘ A Treatise on the Mierarchy of the 
Church ,” ‘* A bref and necessary instruction 
for the Cathohcs of England,’ &c. Sutcliffe 
and Montague were his chief Protestant con- 
troversial opponents.— Dodd’s Church Hist. 
KELLY (Hvcu)a dramatic and mscella- 
neous writer, was born in 1739, on the banke 
of the lake of Kallarney in Ireland. His fa- 
ther was a person of good family, in reduced 
circumstances,who being obliged to depend upon 
his own personal industry in Dublin, could do 
no better than supply his son with a small por- 
tion of education, ad: apprentice him to a stay- 
maker. He accordingly served out his time in 
that capacity, and then repaired to London, 
where he met with no success in his own busi- 
ness, but having attained the fnendly notice of 
an attorney of reputation, who employed him 
in his office, he remained 1n this situation un- 
til by accidental acquaintance with some boch- 
sellers he was enabled to cultivate his literary 
inclinations, by becoming editor to the Ladies’ 
Museum and other periodical publications, in 
which his hght vein of poetry and facility in 
the composition of minor essays, soon procured 
lum ample employment. His industry¢ nabled 
him to cope with the added difficulues of a 
wife and rising family , and politics also en- 
grossing a shire of his attention, he wrote 
many pamphlets on public affairs, and among 
others a ‘¢ Vindication of the Admunietration 
of Mr Pitt.”’ “© Lhe Babbler,’’ a collection of 
essays in two volumes, ‘‘ Louisa Mildmay ,”’ 
and a poem in imitation of the Rosciad of 
Charchill followed , and in 1767 appeared 
his first comedy of ‘‘ False Dehcacy,” the de- 
cided success of which led to the composition 
of “ A Word to the Wise.” Ihe latter was 
driven from the theatre by a report that he was 
employed to write for the mimistry, but a 
hberal subscmption by the court party when 
the piece was published, made him ample 
amends in a pecuniary point of view. A tra- 
gedy called Clementina succeeded, but 1t met 
with little attention , and aware of the pohtical 
hostuhty which existed against him, he in- 
duced a friend to father his ‘* School for 
Wives,’”’ which was received with decided ap- 
probation, and acknowledged by the real au- 
thor when its success was ensured. In the 
mean time he resolved to study the law, and 
entering himself a member of the society of 
the Middle Temple, he was called to the bar 
n 1774, His next dramatic production was 
the ‘* Romance of an Hour,”’ which was suc- 
ceeded by the ‘‘ Man of Reason,’’ the last of 
bis dramatic attempts , for, injured by his too 
sedentary application, an abscess formed 1n his 
aide, which terminated his existence on the 
3d of February, 1777, m the thirty eighth 
year of his age. He left a widow and five 
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children, for whose benefit Ins play of “(A 
Word to the Wise” was performed before a 
crowded audience about a month after ns 
death. Hs works were also collected and 
parchased in 4to, with a hfe of the author. 
Kelly was a hvely and versatile wnter of 
respectable, but not commanding talent, and 
lus drama 1s ingenious, but too pathetic and 
sentimental fora due infusion of the vis co- 
mace, on which account, although a few of his 
pieces were popular for a season, not one of 
them retains the stage —Life as above. 
KELLY (Jonn) a learned Enghsh clergy- | 
man, anative of Dougias in the isle of Man, 
where his ancestors had from time 1mmemo- 
rial possessed a small freehold. He was born 
in 1750, and was educated at the free gram- 
mar school of Douglas, and was led Ly lis 
early sympathies to pay @ particular attention 
to the vernacular dialect of the Celtic tongue, 
which was spoken in the sland. His skull an 
the Manks language, of which at the age of 
reventeen he sought to compile a grammar and 
dictionary, introduced him to bishop Hildesley, 
who employed him in translating the Duble 
unto the Manks tongue, and orduned him a 
minister of the episcopal congregation of Avr 
an Scotland. Here he was enzaged by tle 
duke of Gordon to attend the studies of the 
marquis of Huntley, and through the same pa- 
tronage he obtained the rectory of Copford in 
Essex. On the attainment of this preferment 
he entered at St John’s college, Cambiidge, 
and attained the degree of LLD. In 1803 he 
published ‘‘ A Practical Grammar of the An- 
cient Gaelic, or Language of the Isle of Man, ’ 
and in 1805 issued proposals for ‘‘ A ‘I riglot 
Dictionary of the Celtic longue, as spoken in 
the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man,” which lastwas nearly completed 
when the sheets were destroyed by the fire on 
the premises of Mr Nichols the printer. Doc- 
tor Kelly died in 1809.—Gent. Mag 
KELLY (Micw att) the son of a wine mer- 
chant of Dublin, of the same name, who for 
many years acted as master of the ceremonies 
at the castle. Ihe subject of this article was 
born in the year 1762, and at a very early age 
o proofs of a strong genius for music, which 
father encouraging, placed him under the 
best masters which the Irish metropolis could 
furnish. Rauzzim being at this time engaged 
in Dubhn, gave him lessons in singing, and 
prevailed on his fnends to send him to Na 
pies, where he arrived in his sixteenth year, 
and was much patronized by sir Wilham Ha- 
rauton, the Brush minister at that court, stu- 
dying under Fineroh, at the Conservatorio La 
adona della Loretto He also received les- 
sons from April, the first singing master of 
luge day, who procured him an advantageous 
engagement at Leghorn. He subsequently 
performed with success at most of the Italian 
theatres, in quahty of primo tenore , and tra- 
velhng into Germany, was one of the orginal 
rs in the ‘* Nozze di Figaro”’ of Mozart, 
with which celebrated composer he contracted 
a close mtimacy dunng his stay at Vienna, 
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service of the emperor Joseph. By this mo- 
narch he was much caressed, tal] baving at 
length obtained permussion for a year’s ab- 
sence in order to visit his fnends in Ireland, he 
never returned to the contment, but settled in 
London. Here he made his first appearance 
at Drury Lane theatre in Apmi 1787, as J10- 
nel, in the opera of ‘‘ Lionel and Clanssa,”’ 
and retained his situation as first singer at that 
theatre, the musical performances of which he 
also directed tall Ins final retarement from the 
itage. In 1797 he furnished the music to 
‘A Fnend in Need ,”’ ** Lhe Castle Spectre,” 
&c which im the succeeding year he followed 
up by the most popular of ali his compositions, 
the airs, marches, &c. mm Colman’s musical 
romance of ‘* Bluebeard.”” From this period 
tJ! 1819 he continued to write, and m the 
course of the intervening years set upwards of 
sixty preces, most of which were successful. 
lor some time previous to his decease he had 
been partially depnved of the use of his limbs 
by a paralytic affection , his faculties and me- 
mory were however spared him to the last. 
Of the latter an evidence exists m tis ‘* Re- 
miniscences,’ an amusing work, in two vo- 
lumes, 8vo, wluch appeared a few months pre- 
viously to lis decease, replete with anecdotes 
of his contemporaries and familars. His 
death took place at Ramsgate on the toth 
October, 1826 —Bwg. Dict. of Mus. Kelly’s 
Reminiscences. 

KF MBLE (Touwn Puittr) one of the most 
eminent tragedians of the Biitush stage since 
the days of Garrick. He was the eldest son 
of Roger Kemble, manager of a company of 
comedians at Prescot in Lancashire, in Pach 
county he was born February 1757, and re- 
ceived the rudiments of education at the Ro- 
man Catholic seminary of Sedgeley park, Staf- 
fordsiuare With the view of quahfying him 
for one of the learned professions, he was af- 
terwards placed by his father at the college of 
Douay, where he early distinguished himself 
by his proficiency 1n elocution. On his re- 
turn to } ngland, having completed his acade- 
mical pursuits, he entered immediately upon 
the profession of an actor, for which he had 
long exlubited a decided predilection, per 
forming at Liverpool! York, Edinburgh, and 
other provincial towns of inferior note. At this 
period of his hfe he produced a tragedy on 
the story of Belisarius, which was acted a‘ 
Liverpool besides altering and adapting to the 
stage several of the worhs of the early Fng- 
lish dramatists. He also printed, about the 
same time, a volume of ‘ Fugitive Pieces,” 
in verse, with the appearance of which he was 
however so dissatisfied, that on the very day 
after their publicauon, he bought up and de- 
stroyed every copy he could recover. One 
which escaped hus hands has since been sold 
by Mr King, the auctioneer, for $i. 5s. Mr 
Kemble appeared for the first tame mm London 
on the Drury-lane boards, Septem 30, 
1783, m the part of Hamlet, and was r ed 
with great applause , 1t was not, however, tll 


_ the secession of Smith from the stage in 1788, 
where he had accepted an engagement in the | 


that he took that decided lead an tragedy which 
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he ever after miuntained, In 1787 he mar- 
ried Mrs Brereton, daughter of Mr Hopkins, 
the prompter of Drury-lane theatre. On the 
secession of Mr King, Mr hemble succeeded 
to the management of Drury lane theatre, 
which he enjoyed wath only a short mterrup 

tion till 1801, dunng which penod the drama 
was much andebted to him for various and 
considerable improvements. He also used the 
influence winch his situation gave him in 
restoring to the stage several old plays of 
merit, as well as in hinging forward many 
new productions, some of which were consi- 
derably altered and improved by luimself. 
Among these are sail to be ‘* Deaf and 
Dumb,” “ Lhe Stranger,” “ Siege of Bel- 
grade,” &c.. In 1794 he brought out a mu- 
sical e1.tertaiment of his own, founded on the 
incidents of a French novel, and entitled 
‘« Lodoiska,’? which had a great run at the 
time, and has since been revived with benefit 
tothe theatre. In 1802 he visited the con- 
tinent, and having passed tuclve months at 
Pans and Madrid, returned to I ondon, when 
he purchased a sixth share of Covent garden 
theatre, and became manager of that establish- 
ment Here he continued his career with 
great success, till the destruction of the 
theatre by firein 1809. In the autumn of the 
same year, the present edifice being con 

structed, opencd with an increase of pniccs, 
which, together with certain obnoxious ar 


rargements in regard to the private boxes, | 


created for a sencs of m hts the disturbances 
known by the name of the O P mots and gave 
rise to a contest between the mina,¢«ment and 
the public, in which the former was at length 
worsted Mr kemble took his firewcll of the 
stage on the 23d of July 1817 on which occa 
sion he was complimented with a pubhe dine 
ner and other honourable tokens of esteem, 
and shortly after retired to the contment, 
where he died at Lausanne in Switzeiland, 
February 26, 1823, of a paralytic attack, 
after afew l ours’illness As an actor, Kem 
ble was of the school which qualifies sponta 
neous conception and feeling with profound 
considcration, measured dignity, and learned 
precision. His merits were therefore diffe- 
rently appreciated by the admirers of the 
drame, according to their various theones, 
In respect to impulsive or reflective personation. 
By all however he was regarded as a highly 
gifted actor, and the impression which he 
made in characters more immediately adapted 
to his style of excellence, such as Cato, Co- 
nolanous, Hamlet, John, Jaques, Penruddock, 
&c. will last as long as the recollection of 
them. His management both of Drury lane 
and Covent garden theatres, but especially of 
the latter, w s also marked by the exhibition 
of much refined and accurate taste, in the 
rectification of scenic decoration, and the 
adoption of appropriate costume, adding thereby 
jie. ta the splendour and illusion of the 
The learning, elegant manners, and 
accomplishments of Mr Kemble, introduced 
him into the best company im reference both 
to rank and talent, by whom he was at once 
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courted and esteemed , and taken altogether, 
he may be regarded as a conspicuoua mnstance 


of the compatibihty of his profession with dig- 
nified self-estimation and general res nies 


Grorce S8reruen Krounir, brother of the 
foregoing, an able actor. He was born May 3, 
1758, at Kingstown m Herefordshire , his 
mother, herself an actress, having played that 
very night the part of Anne Bullen, m the 
the play of Henry VIII, was put to bed just 
at the time when, as queen, she was supposed 
in the drama to have given birth to the pnn- 
cess khzabeth. He was originally destined 
for the medical profession, and apprenticed to 
a surgeon at Coventry, but soon quitted it for 
the stage, and after going through the usual 
ordeal of the provinces, appeared at Covent- 
garden September 24, 1783. He afterwards 
became successively manager of the theatres 
of LdinLurgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and = w- 
castle, and acting manager at Drury-lane. 
On the stage he wis clicfly remarkable for 
playing Falstaff, +t 19 said without stuffing 
His last appearance on the boards was in the 
part of sir Cliristopher Cuny, May 20, 1822, 
a fortnight before lis death—Ann. Buy. 
Boadcen’s I tfe of hemble, 

KEMP, Mus 1). (Jos1 pn) a musical com- 
poser of great respectability, born in 1778 at 
Lxeter, in the cathedral of which city he was 
early placed as a chorister under the cele- 
bratcd William Jackson, at that ume orgamst 
there In 1802, having obtained the situation 
of orvanist in Bristol cathedral, he removed 
thither, and in the same year composed one 
of Ins best anthems, “ I am Alpha and 
Omega,” for the benefit of the ‘ Institution 
for affording Assistance to the Widows and 
Orphans of Clerzymen m andigent Circum- 
stances.’ In 1807 a prospect of advance 
ment in his profession opening to him in the 
metropolis, he went to London, and although 
disappointed m the immediate views which 
brou,ht him up, continued to reside there 
till 1814, when he returned to his native 
aty. His war anthem, ‘‘ A Sound of JBattle 
1s an the JTand,” performed by him at Cam- 
bridge 1n 1809, as an excrcise for his bachelor’s 
degice in music, was much admired , and the 
favourable impression it produced occasioned 
a dispensation beimg granted to lim of the 
tume usually deemed necessary to be passed 
between the taking that degree, and attaining 
that of dector inthe same science, to which 
he was admitted in the July of the same year. 
While in London, Dr Kemp delivered several 
courses of lectures at the Russel and other 
institutions, in Wwlich he explamed his ‘ New 
System of Musical Education, proving the 
Science to be one of Simplicity, arising out of 
a Scale of Nature.’? He died May 22, 1824. 
His principal works are, lis ‘* New System,” 
printed on upwards of 100 cards , ‘“‘ Fwenty 
Psalmodical Melodies ,” ‘* Ihe Jubilee,’”’ an 
entertainment performed at the Haymarket, 
‘« The Siege of Ischa,’’ an opera, and ‘“ Lhe 
Vocal Magazine,” with a variety of songs, 
gle-s, duets, &c.—Brog. Dict of Mus. 

KEMPELEN (Wo ur: ana, baron von) fa- 
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mous as the inventor of the automaton chess 
pees was a native of Presburg in Hungary 

e displayed much talent when young as a 
mechanic , and as early as 1769 he gnnounced 
the completion of his automaton or dndroeides, 
which afterwards attracted so much attention. 
In 1783 the chess-playing figure was first 
exhibited at Paris, and it afterwards made 
ita appearance in London, where it surprised 
and puzzled those who witnessed its perform- 
ance. It consisted of a figure in a J urkish 
dress, seated at a table, the top of which was 
marked as a chess-board. The arm of the 
automaton, by means of internal machinery, 
was capable of executing about a dozen mo 
tions, which 1t appeared to perform sponta- 
neously, so as to play a game at chess with 
avy visitor. Baron Kempelen or his assistant 
was always present on these occasions, to 
direct by some incomprehensible method the 
motions of the figure. While the movements 
were taking place, the noise of a fly wheel was 
beard , and after a certain time the machinery 
Yequired winding up lke a clock, before it 
could again be brought into action. Various 
conjectures have been advanced as to the 
means by which the action of this machine 
was directed. The most prohable of which 
is, that a child was concealed in a drawer 
under the table which supported the chess 
board. It is true that the whole cavity be 
neath the table, as well as the body of the 
figure, was opened and exlubited to the spec- 
tators previously to the commencement of an 
exhibition, but as the inside of the automaton 
and the space under the table were not shown 
at the same time, the child might move from 
One part to the other, so as to deceive those 
who witnessed the performance. It 18 easy to 
conceive that by means of some audible sig- 
nal, the baron might have directed the evo- 
lutions of the automaton. I his very ingenious 
man also constructed a speaking figure, of 
which he published an account in a curious 
work, entitled ‘‘ La Mecanisme de Ia Parole, 
suivi de la Descnption d'une Machine Par- 
lante, et enrich: de 27 Planches,’’ Vienne, 
1791, 8vo, also printedin German. He con 
tnved hkewise a printing press for the use of 
Mademoiselle Paradies, a famous blind musi- 
cian. As specimens of his Isterary talents, 
he published German poetry , adrama called 
** Perseus and Andromeda, ‘‘ [Phe unknown 
Benefactor,” a comedy, &c. He died at 
Vienna in 1804.— Biog. Unw. Edinburgh En- 
exclop. Art. Automaton. 

KEMPIS (lHomas a) rendered eminent by 
the populanty of his devotional tract, was 
bora in 1380 at Kemp, a village in the diocese 
of Cologne, whence he took his name. He 
studied in a seminary of considerable repute 
at Deventer, where he was admitted on a 
foundation for the charitable instruction of the 
children of persons in humble circumstances. 
Here he became distinguished for his piety 
and attachment to a contemplative life, on 
which arcount in 1399 he obtained letters of 
recommendation fram the founder of the mo 
nasiery of regular canons of Mount St. Agnes, 
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in the district of Zwoll, of which his brother 
was prior. After a probation of six years, he 
received the habit of the order, and m 1498 
was ordained a pnor. He spent the remainder 
of a long hfe in the assiduous practice of the 
prescnbed duties of the cloister, and in com- 
posing sermons, devotional treatises, and hives 
of devout persons. He died in 1471, 1n the 
ninety-second year of Ins age, leaving a high 
reputation for humility, benevolence, and 
sanctity. His works, which are chiefly prac- 
tical and devotional, are written in a pleasing, 
animated, and impressive style, not untinc- 
tured with enthusiasm, and of these a collec- 
10n was pfinted at Antwerp, 1615, 3 vols. 
8vo. Many of them have been translated intu 
various languages, particularly the celebrated 
treause ‘* De Imitatione Chnsti,” which 
however has also been attnbuted to John Ger- 
ien, a benedictine abbot, who hved some time 
before Kempis, and along controversy, the 
particulars of which may be seen 1n our autho- 
rities, existed for sixty years, without settling 
the pomt. This celebrated work was trans- 
lated into English by Dr Stanhope, and first 
printed in 1096 —Frehert Theatrum. Cave. 
Dupin Gent. Mag. vols 83 and 84. 

KEN (luHomas) a learned and pious digni- 
tary of the Enghsh church, who was a native 
vf Berkhamstead in Hertfordshire, and was 
educated at Winchester school aud New col- 
lege, Oxford He obtained a fellowship in 
Winchester college in 1666, and subsequently 
a hving in the Isle of Wight, and a prebendal 
stall at Westminster. About 1079 he went to 
Holland to officiate as chaplain to the princess 
of Orange, and aft.rwards to ‘Tangier, as 
chaplain to the eal of Dartmouth. In every 
station which he held, he exhibited a con- 
scientious propriety of conduct and unyielding 
morahty, which procured him the respect of 
the lcentious court of Charles If, and strange 
as it may appear, concihated the favour of 
that profligate prince. For, residing at Wain- 
chester when the king, attended by Ins female 
favountes, visited that city, his house was des 
tined by his majesty’s harbinger for the lodg- 
ing of Nell Gwynn, but Dr Ken, thinking 
such an mmate unsuitable for a man of his 
function, positively refused to admit her. 
When the king was informed of lis conduct, 
he coolly said, Mrs Gwynn must find lodgings 
elsewhere , and to the surprise of his cour- 
taers, he took the first opportunity to promote 
this conscientious supporter of the digmity of 
his character. Dr Ken became a chaplain to 
Charles 1I, in whose reign he was made 
bishop of Bath and Wells. His firmness of 
principle was again i ean 1p lis petition 
to James II, against reading the declaration 
for hberty of conscience, in which he was 
associated with archbishop Sancroft and tive 
other prelates, with whom he encountered the 
memorable prosecution, the event of which 
greatly contributed to weaken the authoraty of 
the misguided monarch. After the revolyugon, 
bishop Ken refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to king Wilham, in consequence of 
«hich he was deprived of lus preferment. He 
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was however highly respected those who 
ee pees soatcaents » and phe Anne 


on him a pension. He resided much 
with the family of Thynne at Longleat in 
Wiltshire, and died there in 1711. His works, 


consisting of sermons, poems, &c. were pub- 
hshed in 4 vols. 8vo. 1721, with an account of 
his life by lis nephew, sergeant Haw kins.— 
Aiken’s G. Bug. 

KENNLDY(J AMES) bishop of StAndrew a, 
Scotland, and founder of the college of St Sal- 
vador, He was the younger son of James 
Kennedy, of Duamure, by the countess of 
Angus, his wife, daughter of Robert I1I, and 
was born about 1405 or 1406. Enternng into 
holy orders, he was preferred by Fames I to 
the bishopric of Dunkeld and in 1440 ad- 
vanced to that of St Andrew’s, During the 
minority of James 111, he was appornted one 
of the lords of the regency, but wn fact enjoyed 
the whole power, and conducted himself wath 
great prudence. We died in 1446, and was 
interred in the collegiate church, im the pre- 
eincts of St Salvador, which college or uni- 
versity he liberally endowed for the mainte- 
nance of a provost, four regents, and eight 
bursars or eatubitors, He 1s said to have 
written some polincal advices, entitled “* Mo 
mita Pohtica,”’ and a ‘ History of his Own 
Times,”’ both of which are probably lost.— 
Mackenzte’s Lives. 

KENNFDY (Toun) a phymcian, born in 
Scotland, who resided some vears at Smyrna, 
and died at an advanced ape 10 1700 He 
we recognised as an antiquary of consider- 
able abilities, but very httle 1s known of bis 
personal luistory. He wrote a dissertation on 
We coins of Carausius, of which 296 were in 
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took the degree of MA. and was presented to 
the living of Ambrousden yn Oxfordshire. In 
1686 he e public a translation of Phiny’s 
panegyric the emperor Trajan, winch was 
considered as a covert eulogium on the reign- 
ing monarch, James 1I , but he regarded the 
imputation as myurious to lus character, and 
therefore warmly contradicted it. While out 
on a shooting-party, 1n 1089, his skull was 
fractured by the bursting of lus gun, 10 conse- 
quence of which he was obliged to undergo 
the operation of trepanning, and ever after 
wore a black patch on the injured part. At 
Oxford he distinguished bimself as an eloquent 
preacher, and an active academucal tutor. In 
1693 he obtained the rectory of Shottesbrook 
in Berkshire , 1n 1699 he became DD. and the 
Next year was appointed muniuter of St Ko- 
tolph’s, Aldgate, beaden, He was made arch.- 
deacon of Huntingdon in 1701, at which tme 
he engaged 1n acontroversy with Dr Atterbury, 
relative to the power of the English convoca- 
tion. He now indeed courted the patronage 
of the whigs, whom he had formerly satirized, 
and through the influence of the duke of De- 
vonshire le obtained the deanery of Peter- 
borough, His opposition to Sacheverel ex- 
posed him to much obloquy, and he was de- 
nounced as an enemy tothe queen and Ler 


government Considered as a traitor to the 
cause he had first eppoused, means 
were adopted to render an) among 
which was the representation of t dean 


under the character of Judas, in a painting of 
the last supper which was placed as an altar- 
piece in the church of Whitechapel, by order 
of the rector Dr Welton, This picture at- 
tracted much notice, and being deservedly re- 


uis Own possession, in which he maintained | probated, 1t was at length removed by the 


that Oruna was that emperor’s guardian god- | direction of the bishop 
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dess, while Dr Stukeley affirmed that she was | nett maintained lus populanty in spite of all 


huis wife. It 1s lamentable to add, that this 
foolish controversy produced much needless 
exasperation.—Nechols’s Lit. Anec. 
KENNEDY (Joan) a clergyman of the 
estabhuhment, who was rector of Bradley in 
Derbyshire, where he died 1n 1770 He was 
deemed a skilful mathematician, and was au- 
thor of “‘ A Scnpture Chronology,” 8vo , “‘ An 
Examination of Jackeson’s Chronological Anti- 
quities,”” Bvo, ‘The Doctnne of Commen- 
surability,’’ 8vo. He also attempted a perfect 
chronology of the Hebrew Bible, m regard to 
which his opinions were controverted by Fer- 
uson, and by the rev Thomas Bowen of 
nstol, in the Chnstan Maga.ine.— Gent, 
KENNET (Want) a teamed English 
prelate, born at Dover in 1660. He was the 
son of a clergyman, and was educated at West- 
minster school and Edmond hall, Oxford, 
where be apphed closely to study, and entered 
the lists as a political partizan, by the publi- 
cation, in 1680, of a pamphlet, which greatly 
offended the whigs of that iaplshig The next 
year be pubhshed a bailad, in winch he advo- 
cated sumilar sentiments, and in 1684 ap- 
peared his translation ofthe “ Encomium Mo- 
re”’ of Erasmus. About the same time he 
Beoo. Dicer —Vor. IL. 


opposition, and in 1718 he was promoted to 
the bishopric of Peterborough, which he held 
tall his death 1n 1728 = ‘The works of bishop 
hennet relate to antiquities, ecclesiastical Ius- 
tory, and theology , and they display consi- 
derable talent and industry. He assisted in 
editing a collection of Pnghsh histonans, 
3 vols folio , and published ‘ Paroclual Anti- 

uities, attempted in the History of Ambrosden, 

urcester, and other adjacent ee 1695, 
4to, since reprinted, ‘‘ The gister and 
Chronicle, ecclesiastical and civil,” 1728, fol, 
both which works are still held in estamation. 
AikinsG Bog. Bg. Univ. 

KENNEI (Basti) younger brother uf the 
bishop, born in 1674. He was educated for 
the same profession at Corpus Chnisti college, 
Oxford, of which he became a fellow in 1697. 
Tlrough the interest of his brother, he was 
made chaplain to the English factory at Leg- 
hoyn, 8 situation which ex bam to some 
danger from the power of the Inquisition. 
Orders were 1seved for his im ment, but 
the remonstrances of lord derland, the 
secre of state, secured his freedom, and he 
re his post till all health obbged him to 
return home. He died after at Oxford in 
1714. Among lus publications, which rela 
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chiefly to theology and classical literature, 19 
a treatise on Roman Antiquities, which was 
reckoned the best work on the subject tall it 
was superseded by the late prodection of Dr 
Adam — Bug. Unt. Chalmers’s Bog. Diet. 

KENNICOrTr ee an emanent 
episcopal divine and biblical cntac, who was a 
native of Totness 1n Devonshire, where his 
father was parish clerk. After being edu- 
cated in a grammar school at Totness, he ob- 
tained the office of master of a chanty school 
in the same place. His disposition for study 
attracted the observation of some friends, by 
whose assistance he became a student of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, an 1744. Here he ap 
phed himself with assiduity to theological 
rcsearches, and m 1747 he gave a specimen 
of bis talents in ‘“‘ Two Dissertations, the first 
on the Tree of Life in Paradise, and the 
second on the Oblations of Cain and Abel.” 
Soon after he was chosen to a fellowship at 
Exeter college , and as a tribute to lus merit, 
the degree of BA. was conferred on him with- 
out the payment of the usual fees. He pro- 
ceeded MA. in 1730, about which time he 
formed the design of collating the Heliew 
MSS of the Old lestament, and in 1753 he 
published a tract, entitled, ‘ Lhe State of the 
printed Hebrew Text of the Old Iestament 
considered,” the object of which was to draw 
the attention of the public to his undertaking. 
Some of the members of the university viewed 
this scheme with apprehensive alarm, and 
Mr Horne, afterwards bishop of Norwich, 
wrote a pamphlet, entitled, ‘* A View of Mr 
Kennicott s MetLod of correcting the Hebrew 
Text, with three Queries formed thereon, and 
humbly submitted to the Consideration of the | 
Learned and Christuan World.” These sid | 
other animadversions which his plan provoked, 
did not however deter the learned critic from 
proceeding, and accordingly having obtained 
a hberal subscription, he commenced Ins task 
of collanon in 1798, from which period he 
published annua] accounts of the progress 
which he made. He was now presented to 
the vicarage of Culham m Oxfordshire, and 
appointed one of the preachers at Wintehall. 

e took the degree of DD. in 1761, and a 
pension of 200/. was bestowed on him by the 
ca es 1767 he obtained the office of keepero 
the Radcliffe hbrary , and i 1770 he was made 
a prebend of Westminster, which preferment 
he exchanged for a canonry at Christchurch. 
His death took place August 18, 1783. The 
Hebrew Bible of Dr Kennicott, with the various 
readings of MSS. appeared in 1776, 2 vols. 
folio, to which he added, ‘‘ Dissertatio in 
Vetus Testamentum Hebraicum, cum varus 
Jecuombus,” 1780, folio. He also pubhshed 
tracts and sermons , and wrote ‘‘ Remarks on 
select Passages of the Old Testament, ’ printed 
rag his death.—Chalmers’s Biog. Dect. Arkin’s 

» Diog. 

KEN RICK (Wittram) a miscellaneous 
writer of some celebnty, was born at Watford 
in Hertfordshire. 
business of a rule-meker, which he quitted 
with a view to cultewate hterature , an. hc 


He was brought up to the’ 
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might have ensured respectability had his con 
duct been equal to his abihties. He procure: 
adoctor’s degree at den, and seems to 
have appeared for the first time as an author 
in a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ The Grand Question 
debated , or an Eseay to prove that the Soul of 
Man 1 not, nether can it be Immortal,” 
1751. This he immediately answered himself 
ina ‘‘ Reply,” to prove the exact reverse, a 
piece of quackery in which he often indulged 
afterwards, when desirous of attracting atten 
tion to lus productions. He followed up these 
publhcanons with ‘“‘ The Kapehon,”’ ‘‘ The 
Pasquinade,’’ in rmitation of the Dunciad , and 
similar minor poetical attempts, which at- 
tracted little notice. In 1758 appeared Ine 
‘* Epistles, Philosophical and Moral,” which 
afford the best specimens of his poetry. About 
the same time he engaged asa writer im the 
Monthly Review, and in 1765 published “ A 
Review of Dr Johnson’s new edition of 
Shakspeare,’’ and thereby produced a contro- 
versy, 12 which however Johnson }nmself took 
no part. In 1766 he produced his not un- 
amusing comedy, entitled Falstaft’s Wed- 
ding, in professed imitation of Shakspeare , 
which piece went through two editions, but was 
only performed once for a benefit. He soon 
after wrote another comedy, called ‘‘ The W1- 
dowed Wife,”’ which had but middling success, 
In 1770 and 1771 he published two pieces on 
the perpetual motion, and in 1772 was an 
volved in a law suit with Garrick, whom he 
htelled mm an abusive poem, entitled ‘1 ove 
in the Suds.” In 1773 he collected the works 
of Lloyd, and produced ‘ Lhe Duellist,” a 
comedy which lasted only one night. He also 
compiled a ‘‘ Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage,” 4to, which 1s a work of some talent 
{n 1774 he delivered lectures on Shakspeare , 
and the followmg year commenced ‘ ‘The 
London Review,” winch contamed many cn- 
tiques of merit, contaminated however by 
personal hostihty, and a mahgnant and vitu 
perative style. He also undertook translations 
of the works of Buffon and Voltaire, and cer- 
tainly exhibited great hterary mdustry. He 
died 1n 1779, less lamented than he cmight have 
been, had he exerted the talents which he pos- 
sessed in a manner more honourable to htera- 
ture, and considerative of the claims and feel- 
ings of others —Monthly Rev. Encyc. Brit. 
KENT (Epwarp, duke of) fourth son of 
George III, king of Great Britain, was born 
Nov. 2, 1767. He was educated in England 
by Dr Fisher, afterwards bishop of Sahsbury, 
and was then removed to Gottingen, and sib: 
sequently to Geneva, where he remained until 
1790, when be proceeded in a mihttary capa- 
city to Gubraltar. He subsequently served 
under lord Dorchester sn Canada, and in 1793 
fought under sr Charlies Grey at the capture 
of St Lucie. In 1794 he agam repaired to 
Ametica, and served as mayor general until 
1796, when he became heutenant general, and 
returned to England. In 1799 he was created 
duke of Kent and Strathern, and earl of Dub- 
lin, and the same year revisited America, but 
jotummed agai im 1800. In 1802 he was 
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made governor of Gibraltar ; but his notions 
of ducipline being exceedingly mgid, (a failing 
which produced great military dissatisfaction 
wherever he commanded,) so dangerous a 
mutiny followed, that he was recalled the fol- 
Jowing year. In 1818 he marned the youngest 
daughter of the duke of Saxe Coburg, and the 
widow of the prince of Leinengen. Having 
been led into expenses, which exceedingly 
diminished his income, he laudably adopted a 
plan of strict economy, and led a very retired 
life, first in Germany and then in England, 
to reduce it to practice. In May 1819 his 
duchess produced him a daughter, who was 
called Alexandnna Victoria, the first of which 
names was adopted in compliment to the 
Russian emperor Alexander. [huis princess 
at present immediately following the duke of 
Clarence in the succession, may be deemed 
heiress presumptive of the crown 1n the second | 
generation. Soon after this event, the duke of, 
Kent retired to Sidmouth for the bencfit of 
lis health , but wlale resident there he was 
attacked by a pulmonary complaint, which 
carried him off very suddenly on the 23d of 
January, 1820. Ihe duke of Kent was a 
prince of respectable endowments, and the 
iiberal patron of every feasible scheme for the 
1¢ehef and improvement of his fellow creatures, 
a fact which made lus miltary severity the 
more remarkable. Lhe truth howevcr was, 
that he had the improsement of the moral 
condition of the soldiery very much at heart, 
and sought their benefit by incompatible 
incaus. His Royal llighness was an eacellent 
ic (te r-wiiter, me pleasing orator, aud at the 
ume of his death was lighly popular, and 
generally respected. His widow sul survives, | 
«nd with her brother, prince Leopold, the | 
lhusband of the late lamented princess Char- 
lutte, at present assumes the principal guar- 
dianship of the infant piincess, who 1s so hikely 
to become the future sovereign of Great Lri- 
tain.— Peerage. Ann. Boog. 

KLNT (James) an ELnghsh musician, of 
deserved credit for the samplicity and har- 
mony of his sacred compositions. He was 
born in 1700 at Whanchester, and = edu- 
cated in the choir of that cathedial under 
Vaughan Richardson, till his talent pro- 
cured his removal to the Chapel Royal, where, 
under Dr Croft, he laid the foundation of Ins 
future excellence. He became subsequently 
orgamist, first to the chapel of Immity college, 
Cambridge, and eventually succeeded to a s1- 
malar situation in hs native city, where he re- 
mained till his decease in 1776. Few pieces 
of cathedral music are more generally popular 
than his anthems, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer’? and 
‘* My Song shall be of Mercy.” —Bug. Dict. 
of Mu 

KENT (Wrttram) an ingenious artist, was 
born in Yorkshire in 1685. He was appren- 
tired to a coach-pamter, but conscious of 
supenor talent, repaired to London, where he 
obtained patronage, and was euabled by the 
munificence of some fnendly gentlemen to 
repan to Rome, and to study under cava- 
ler Luts. He also became acquainted with 
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lord Burlington, who, on their return to Eng- 
land, lodged nm in Ins house, and obtained 
him employment as a painter in the walks 
both of history and portrait. In these de- 
partments of art however he never obtained 
celebrity, his talent lying cnefly in ornamental 
architecture, some specimens of which at 
Holkham, Stowe, and other places, are much 
admired. He 1s also regarded by Horace Wal- 
pole as the inventor of modern gardening, 
which he rendered more natural, graceful, and 
pleasing. He leaped the sunk fence, says the 
Jast-mentioned writer, and vaw that all naturc 
was a garden. He likewise broke up the old 
uniformity of straight lines and corresponding 
parts, and threw wood, water, and ground into 
the beautiful shapes presented by nature. The 
taste of Pope 18 supposed to have aided that 
of the artist, and when time shall have de- 
faced the works of the latter, his fame will 
hve in the poet’s allusion to the scenes of 
Esher, 

*¢ Where Kent and Nature vied for Pelham's 

love. 

The patronage of queen Carohne and several 
persons of rank procured for him the places of 
master-carpenter, architect, principal paintcr, 
and keeper of the pictures to the crown. Ile 
died at Burlington house in 1748, aged @ixty- 
five, and was burned at Chiswick.—IWValp lc 
Anec. of Paint. 

KENYON (Lroxp, lord) an eminent Eng- 
lsh lawyer, the son of Lloyd Kenyon, esq. of 
Gredington in Flintslnre, where he was born 
in 1703. After having been articled clerk to 
an attorney in the country, he became a stu- 
dent at Lincoln’s mn, and commenced bar- 
nistcrin 1761. He practised fiustin the court 
of Chancery, and then in that of the King 3 
Bench, where he distinguished himself by his 
defence of lord George Gordon, on his mdict- 
ment for treason in 1780. He was made attor- 
ney general m 1782, then a Welsh judge, and 
in 1784 was promoted to the office of master 
of the rolls. Ile succeeded lord Mansfield as 
chief justice of the court of King’s Bench in 
1788, when he was raised to the peerage. He 
died in 1802.—Brydges’s Ldit. of Collins's 
Peerage. 

KLPLER (Jouw) a celebrated astronomer 
and mathematician, known in the annals of 
science as the discoverer of the laws of motor 
of the planetary bodies which compose the 
solar system. Jie was the gon of a military 
officer, and was born at Wiel im the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, December 27, 1971. The nar- 
row circumstances of lis father exposed him 
to difficulties in the progress of his studies, 
but the native energy of his mind enabled hint 
to overcome them, and he took his degrees in 
philosophy at Tubingen. In 1591 he became 
the pupil of Michael Meesthinus, an eminenc 
mathematician, under whom he made a great 
progress. lie soon after apphed himself to divi- 
nity, and acquired some fame as a preacher , 
but he relanquished the gown for a profession 
more suited to lis inchnations, and in 1594 
obtained the mathematical chair in the unt- 
versity of Gratz in aoe In 1990 he 
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married a lady of noble family, and two years 
after he was expelled from his office in con 

sequence of }1s professing the Protestant faith , 
but he waa soon recalled by the states ot 
Styria, At length he received an insitauon 
from Tycho Brabe to settle at Piague as hus 
assistant an the prosecution of his astrovuomical 


researches, under the patronage of Rodolph, 
He consequently re-. 


emperor of Germany. 
mgned his post, and removed with his family 
and hbrary 


in ins scientific pursuits, but he wus intro 
duced to the emperor, who ordered him to 
complete the tables begun by lycho Brahe, 
which were to be called the ‘ Rodolplune 
Tables.”’ On this work he was occumed du- 
mng the greater part of the remainder of his 
hife, and he carned it on and completed it 
amidst the 1nconvemences and obstacles which 
arose from the irregular payment of his pen- 
mon from the emperor, and of the expenses 
attending the undertaking. In 1609 he pub- 
lished a specimen of the work, and in 1027 it 
tssued from the press in ai fini-hed state. 
About two years after he retired to Sagan in 
Silema, where he aguin suffered from want of 

unctualhty ia the payment of Ine pension. 
Tine obhged him to take a journey to Ratisbon 
to obtain the arrears due to him, and the fa- 
tague of travelling brought on an 11)ness « hich 
put anend to Ins life soon after hia arnval in 
that city, in the month of November 1630. 
Among hia numerous scientific productions 
may be mentioned his ‘‘ Cosmographical Mys- 
tery,”’ 1596, ‘‘ Optical Astronomy,” 1604, 
** Account of a new Star im Sagittanus,”’ 
1605, “New Astronomy, or Celestial Phy- 
asics,” wn Commentanes on the Planet Mars, 
‘“* New Ephemerides, from 1617 to 1620,” 
** Copernican Astronomy,’ 1618, 1622, ‘‘ Har- 
mony of the World,’ and a treatise on ‘‘ Co- 
mets ,” bemdes which he wrote on chronology, 
the geom of sohds, trigonometry, loga. 
rithms, and dioptrics. To this great philoso. 
pher we owe the discovery of the true hgure 
of the orbits of the planets, which be demon- 
atrated to be ellipses, and he farther showed 
that the planets describe areas proportioned to 
their persodix. tomes of revolution, and that 
the squares of their periodic tames are pro- 
portioned to the cubes of their mean dis- 
tances. Such are the prinaples of planeta 
motion, generally denommated the laws of 
Kepler.— Martin's Biog Philos. Hutton s Mat. 
Brot, Aaken's (r. Bog. 

KEPPEL (Avousrus) a celebrated Eng- 
lush admiral, the second son of Wilham earl 
of Albemarle. He entered the sea service at 
an early age, and accompanied admiral inson 
rownd the world. Having dy bis professional 
meal and ability gradually reached distinction 
in the service, m 1778 be was appointed to the 
comamand of the channel fleet. On the 1¢th 
of Jety in that year, he fell in with the French 
- — " * peount d’Orvilhers off Ushant, when 

ensued, which, although par- 


to Bohemia in the year 1600. His! 
own illness on his arrival, and the death of the: 
Damsh philosopher in the followimg year,. 
prevented Kepler froma co-operating with him, 
The Intter, although he had made no complamt 
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tial, was very warm wile 1t lasted. A short 
delay becoming necessary to repair damages, 
whea that labour was accomphushed, the ad- 
miral made signal for his van aad rear divi- 
sions to assume their praper stations. 7 his 
order was obeyed with great alacnty by sr 
Robert Harland, who led the van , but sur Hugh 
Palhser, commanding the rear, took no notice 
of the signal, and refused to join lis com- 
mander unul mght prevented a renewal of the 
battle. [he conduct of the rear admiral being 
hercely attacked m the pubhc papers, he de- 
manded of his commander-in-cluef a formal 
disavowal of the charges brought against him. 


himaself, indignantly refused , on which ad- 
mural Palhser ammediately exhibited articles of 
accusauon against him, although he had a 
second tame sailed with him, and had not be- 
fore uttered a syllable to lis prejudice. The 
lords of the Admiralty ammediately fixed a day 
for the tnal of admiral Keppel, who was ho- 
noutably acquitted, and received the thanks 
of both houses of parliament for his services. 
Palhser was next tned, and reprimanded , but 
the pubhe indignation was so great, that he 
was obliged to resign his seat in the house of 
Commona, and to vacate several offices which 
he held under government. Inu 1782 admural 
Keppel was raised to a peerage under the title 
of viscount Keppel baron Liden, and was at 
two different periods appointed first lord of the 
Admiralty. He died in October 1786 unmar- 
ned, He was regarded as very able in his 
profession, and a man of great integrity and 
humanity.— Collins's Peerage. 

KERALIO (Lewis Fevix Guingment de) 
an ingenious man of letters, who was a native 
of Rennes m Bnttany. He embraced the mi- 
litary profession, and after having attained the 
rank of major, he retired from the service with 
the decoration of the order of St Lous. He 
then fixed has remdence at Pans, where he 
devoted Ins time to the study of literature and 
the educataon of his daughter. About 1756 he 
was called to Parma to undertake the office of 
governor to the infant don Ferdanaad, who had 
at the same time for las tutor the abbé Con- 
dillac. Soon after he becume professor of tac- 
tics at the military schoool under the patronage 
of the duke de Choiseul, winch post he filled 
with great reputation tall the period of the 
Revolution, when on the establishment of 
military schools in the provinces, he was no- 
minated inspector general. He also was mude 
commandant of a battahon of the naticaal 
guard of Pans. Hs death took place at Gros- 
ley, inthe vale of Montmorency, December 
10, 1793. He was the author of ‘* Histoire 
de la Guerre des Russes et des lurcs, en 1736 
—39 et de la Paix de Belgrade,” 2 vola 
1¢mo, ** lhstorre de la Guerre entre la Rus- 
sie et la lurqume, et particulzcrement de la 
Campagne de 1759 avec des Notea et des 
Observations,” 1773, 410 bc aides other works 
origisal and translated — Buoy, Un. 

KERGUEIIN IREMAREC (Yvzs Jo- 
sFPH de) an emiment French navigator, born 
at Brest about 1745. Ile entered young into 
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the navy, and obtained the rank of lieutenant moirs of the Life of William Smellie,” 1811, 
in 1767. After being employed on an expe- 2 vols. 8vo; and a ‘‘ General Collection of 
dition to the coast uf Iceland, to protect the Voyages,” 18 vols. 8vo.—Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 
whale fishery, he was sent by his government Brog. Univ. 
ona voyage of discovery to the South Sea.! KERSAINT (Armanp Guy Simon, count 
On his return, he gave a flattering account of de) a native of Pans, ofa family belonging to 
a supposed continent towards the South Pole, the province of Britanny. He entered fae 
some points of which he bad visited. Hewas the navy, and served with credit previous to 
sent in 1778 to make farther discoveries , but the commencement of the French revolution. 
the result of his researches only served to He connected himself with the philosopin- 
show the little value of the country he disco- ‘cal, whose writings prepared the way for that 
vered ; and he was arrested and confined in | event , and in 1788 he published a pamph- 
the castle of Saumur, after his return to let, entitled ‘*‘ Le Bon Sens,” 8vo, in winch 
France, on the charge of having ill-treated he attacked the privileged orders. In the 
one of his officers. In Ins pnson Le wrote constituent assembly he was often consulted 
several memoirs relative to maritime affairs , on naval affairs, hi 4 his measures being op- 
and having at length obtained tus liberation, ' posed, he warmly attacked his adversaries in 
he azain engaged in the sea service. Hedied Ins speeches and in the public journals. He 
2 1797. Kerguelin published accounts of took an active part in the proceedings of the 
his voyage to Iceland, and hkewise of Ins national convention, and became a member 
southern expeditions. His name 1s preserved of the jacobin club, but after the dispersion 
in the appellation of an island in the southern of that society in 1791, he joined the more 
Lemisphere, Kerguelin’s land, or tLe Isle of moderate party of the Gurondists. He at- 
Desol ition.— Bug. Univ. tempted in vain to stop the career of the ter- 
KERI (Jonn) a learned Hungarian prelate rorsts, and on the trial of the king, he pro- 
of the seventeenth century. After completing posed an appeal to the people, and the seclu- 
his studies, he became a member of the relz- sion of the monarch till the restoration of peace. 
gious order of the hermits of St Paul, and Finding his efforts unavailing, he sent in the 
Was some time after taken from the «loister to resignation of his seat mw the convention. 
be made bishop of Sirmum, whence he was Called to account for his conduct, he defended 
translated to the see of Watzen. He died at himself with firmness, and refused to resume 
!yrnau in 1685. Besides many other works, his place. His friends made great efforts to 
he was the author of a curious Instory of save him from the proscmption which av aited 
the mvasions of Hungary by the lurks, en- him, but in vain , for havmg endeavoured to 
tuthd keroua Marus Yurcic.’’—Keni conceal himself he was discovered, and put to 
a 18 Borcia) a native of Zemphn in death December 4, 1793, at the age of hfty- 
fungary, who entered into the souety of the ‘wo. Besides writing tracts on naval and po- 
“sults, among whom he was for some time |itical affairs, he was engaged with Condorcet 
professor of philosophy and mathematics. He and others in the ‘‘ Journal de la Societé de 
cultivated astronomy with much success, and 1789,’’ 13 vuls. 8vo.—Brg. Univ. Dict. des 
made some improvements iu the telescope. f1.M. du 18me. S. 
He died at Buda in 1709, leaving behindum = =KETr?r ocala, an able divine and an ac- 
the reputation of great worth and learning. complished scholar, born at Norwich 1n 1761. 
His literary reputation depends on his works He commenced his education at the grammar- 
relative to the history of the eastern empire, school of his native city, under Mr Lemon, 
entitled ‘* Imperatores Onentis compendio ex- and benefited also much by the occasiunal as- 
Jnbityy ex complunbus Grecis Scmptonbus, a sistance and instructions of the celebrated Dr 
Const. Mag. “1 Const. Ult.” 1744, foho, and Parr. In 1777 he was removed by his friends 
«‘ Imperatores Ottomanici a capta Constanti- to Oxford, and entered as a commoner at 
nopoh,” 1749, folio, im mine parts, continued Inmity college in that univerasty, where he 
by Father Nich. Schmit.—Nouv. Dict. Hust. obtained a scholarship the following vear. In 
Bug. Univ. 1783 he graduated as AM, and svon after 
KERR (Robrrr) asurgeon at Edinburgh, succeeded to a fellowslup, and became one of 
who distinguished himself as an industnous the college tutors. In 1790 he was appointed 
wniter. He was a member of the Royaland An- Bampton lecturer, and m October 1793, be- 
tiquarian Societies of Edinburgh, and devoted came a candidate for the professorship of 
himself pracipally to the cultivation ofthe phy- poetry against Mr Hurdis, but lost the elec- 
sical sciences , relative to which he published on by a minonty of twenty votes. In 1808 
several works, orginal and translated. He he remgned his tutorship, and shortly after- 
died in May 1814. Among the productions wards all his college offices, though he still 
of bis pen are Lavoisiers’s ‘‘ Elements of Che- continued a resident of Oxford till the winter 
mistry ;’’ Berthollet’s Essay on Bleaching, of 1823, when he retired to Charlton in 
and Cuvier’s Essay on the Theory of the Gloucesterslure, on lis marnage with Miss 
Earth, translated from the French, ‘‘ ‘lhe White, a lady of that place. Mr Kett’s death 
Animal kingdom, or Zoological System of was occasioned hy incautiously venturing out 
Linneus,” 179%, 4to, ‘‘ The Natur History of his depth while bathing, when on a visit to 
of Quadrupeds and Serpents,” 1802, 4 vols. his fmend ar J. Gibbons of Stanwell, June 
Bvo, “ A General View of the Agnculture of 30, 1825. The only church preferment of 
the County of Berwick,” 1809, 8vo, ‘Me which he died possessed, was the perpetual 
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curacy of I{ykeham, Lincolnshire, a sine- 
cure, although in the course of Ins uni- 
versity career most of the valuable benefices 
belonging to his college had been by turns at 
his option, all of winch he systemancally and 
disinterestedly declined in favour of his juniors. 
By lus will the bulk of his property, amounting 
to 25,000/., was bequeathed, after lus widow’s 
decease, to three charitable institutions, of 
which the Radcliffe Infirmary was one. Tis 
writings, devotional and miscellaneous, con- 
sist of contributions to the ‘ Ola Podrida,”’ a 
serics of essays published by him in 1787, mm 
conjunction with Mr Munro and Dr (after- 
wirds bishop) IIorne, ‘‘ Juvemle Poems,” 
179), This collection of youthful effusions 
he afterwards took some pains to supp1ess, | 
beige perhaps principally incited by the criti- 
cism« of Ins friends, who freely professed 
themselves of opinion that his poetic powers 
were not of the first order. [To this ciarcum- 
stance his fnend and fellow collegian Wanton, 
alludcd in an epigram, which denved 1t3 point 
from a personal peculianty of Mr hett, and 
which probably tended to enforce his desire of 
callin in these productions of lis early muse , 
it runs thus— 
** Our hett not a poet! 
Why how can you say so? 
For if he’s no Ovip, 
He’s surely a Naso. 

We also published, ‘* History the Interpic- 
ter of Prophecy,” 1798, a treatise esinc- 
ing much reflection and cxtcnsive reading, 
which has received the marked approbation 
of bishops Jomline and Porte us, to the former 
of whom the autho: bequeathed the copy 
night It has gone thiough several ed 
tions. “ \ four to the 1 akes of Cumberland 
and Wostmorcland, ’ followed in the same 

ear, andaim 1002 appeared the work by which 
ii is most generally known, his ‘ J le 
ments of General Knowledge,” which 1an 
rapidly through nine cditions His other works 
are, “ Logic made etsy,’ 1309, ‘ Lmily, a 
Moral lale,’’? 1809 and 1812, a new edition 
of * Hcadley s Bewties of Jughsh Poetry, 
with a Life of the Author,’ 1810, and 
‘“* Flowers of Wat,”? 2vols t2mo, 181% He 
ig also sud to have left behind limin MS. 
a transliton of [ubinus’ collection of Greek 
Proverbs wath notes, a work in which he bad 
been some ycars engaged —Gent. May. 

KI it) i WEE (Jornn) was born at North 
Allerton 11 Yorkslure, March 10, 16053. He 
was educated at the fiee-school of his native 
town, whence he was sent to Kdmund-hall, 
Oxford, and in 1675 obtamed a fellowslup 
in Iancoln college. He entered early into 
orders, and was very young when he wrote ns 
celebrated book, entitled ‘* Measures of Chris- 
tunn Obedience,” although not published until 
1681. In 1682 lord Ii zby prescnted him to 
the hiving of Coleshill in Warwickshire , but 
refusing to take the oaths to Wilham and Mary 
atthe Revolution, he was deprived of 1t 19 
1690, and retired to London, where he conti- 
nued to wote and publish Looks as he had 
done durag kx reside uce in the country. Ile 
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died of a consumption in 1695, at the age of 
forty-two. His works are collected and printed 
in 2 vols. folio——Memoirs of his Life, 1718. 
Bug. Brit. 

KEULLEN (Lupotpn van) a Dutch geome- 
trician, who taught mathematics at Breda and 
afterwards at Amsterdam. He acquired great 
celebrity by Ins calculation of the approximate 
correspondence between the diameter of a 
carcle and its circumference. In this respect 
he far su.passed Archimedes, Metius, Vieta, 
and other mathematicians, who had preceded 
him. fle died at Leyden m 1610, and was 
burned in the church of St Peter in that city. 
His writings consist of a treatise in Dutch, of 
which Snelhus published a translation, entitled 
** De Circulo et adscriptis,” 1619, 4to, * Lhe 
Tarst Prinuples of Anthmetic and Geometry,’’ 
and * Geometrical Problems.’’—Montuela’s 
Hist of the Mathematics. Booz. Univ. 

KEYSLTR (Joun Grtorcr) a German 
antiquary, who was a native of Lhornav. He 
was born in 1609, and after having fimshed 
his studies at the university of Hlalle, he tra- 
velled in Germany, France, and the Nether- 
lands, as tutor to the sons of count Giech 
Buchau. He subsequently undertook the 
tuition of the grandsons of baron Bernstorff, 
miuister of state to the elector of Tfanove1, 
with whom he visited several paits of Lurope. 
Ife was in Ln, land in 1718, when he was 
chosen a fellow of the Royal Socucty. Ihe 
latter pait of his hfe was spent in retirement, 
under the patronage of his pupils in Hanover, 
where he dicd in 1743, aged fifty-four. He 
wisthc author of a work of much Jearmng 
and rescuch, entitled ‘ Antiquitates Selecta 
Septentrionales et Celtice,’’? 1720, and of 
trivels through Germany, Bolema, Hungary, 
&e of which thereis an Lnglish translation.—- 
Nouv Diet. Hist. 

KITILAKOFF (Anprerw Jacos Lrvircn)a 
Russian prince, who was sent by Peter the 
Great ambassador to Sweden in 1700. He 
had scarcely arrived there when war broke 
out betwecn Russia and Sweden , and Charles 
NII, irritated against the cabinet of Moscow, 
took the unjustifiable step of impnsoning the 
Russian ambassador, who remained in confine- 
ment nearly twenty years. He employed him- 
self in wiating the lastory of his native coun- 
try, a work which became very popular in 
Russia. Beimg set at hberty on peace taking 
place, he died in his way home, at the isle of 
Aland in October 1718.— Bug. Univ. 

KIDDER (Ricnarp) bishop of Bath and 
Wells, a prelate of considerable learning and 
ability. Wood assigns Sussex as the county 
which gave him birth, other accounts state 
him to have been a native of Suffolk. He 
received a university education at Emmanuel 
college, Cambndge, of which he becatne a 
member in 1649. Succeeding to a fellowship 
of this society, he took holy orders, and ob- 
tained from the college the benefice of Stan- 
ground, Huntingdonshire, of wluch he was 
deprived in 1602, for refusing episcopal ordi- 
nauon, IT]is firmness or his conviction, how- 
ever, appcar at length to have given way, as 
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he afterwards, on conforming, was presented to 


the hving of Rayne in Essex, by the enrl of 
Essex. In 1674 he was collated to St Mary 
Outwich in the city of London, seven years 
afier winch he obtained a stall in Norwich 
cathedral, and in 1681 was farther promoted 
to the deanery of Peterborough. In 1691 
bishop Ken being deprived of the see of Bath 
and Wells, on account of his adherence to the 
cause of James II, dean Kidder was selected 
by Wilham as his successor, and he was in 
consequence raised to the episcopal bench. 
‘l wo years after his elevation he preached the 
Boylean lecture, and continued to preside over 
his diocese for more than twelve years, tll 
the memorable storm which passed over most 
parts of the west of England, on the might of 
the 26th of November 1703. On this occa- 
sion the bishop and his wife had retired to 
jest, When they were overwhelmed by the 
badden fall of a stack of climmies in the 
episcopal palace at Wells, and were not ex- 
tricated tali hfe im both had become extinct. 
Many of the bishop’s works survive him, the 
principal of which are, a ‘‘ Demonstration of 
the Messias,’’ in three parts orginally printed 
in three octavo volumes, with lus Boylean lec- 
ture annexed, and again in folio . ‘‘ A C ommen- 
tary on the Pentateuch,”’ 1n 2 vols. 8vo, lus 
preface to wluch drew him into a controversy 
with Le Clerc, who has published the corre- 
spondence, written in elegant Latin, in his 
‘* Bibliotheque Choise ,” also ‘‘ ‘lhe Young 
Man’s Duty, ‘* Charity directed ,” and other 
devotional and polemical tracts.— Bug. Brit. 
KIEN-LONG, emperor of China, distin 

guished for his love of hterature, was born in 
1710, and succeeded Ins father, Yuntsclun, in 
1735. He lived in a state of peace until 1799, 
wLen he engaged in war with the Songanans, 
and taking possession of all Calmuc Lartary, 
he extended his domimons to the frontiers of 
Siberia and Buchana. The conquest of Cal- 
muc fartary also gave him virtual possession 
of Ihibet, and he secured his conqueste by 
establishing strong garrisons. He was in lus 
turn annoyed by an invasion on the part of the 
sovereign of Ava, in which gieat ravages were 
committed, but the enemy finally retreated. 
Kien Long favoured the Chnstian religion, 
but rather in a private than in a public man- 
ner, aS in 1753 he interdicted its exercise by a 
formal order, and he had previously even per- 
secuted those who openly professed it. The 
missionaries were in consequence obliged to 
proceed with great caution, although several 
of them were in the emperor's service, and 
treated with great respect, as men of science 
and learning. On the suppression of the je- 
suits in {774, China was less visited by scien- 
tific persons than heretofore, which induced 
hien-Long to send to Canton, and invite 
artists and Jearned men of all the Curopean 
nations, and particularly astronomers. I his 
sovereign possessed on his own part a taste 
for poetry and natural history Of Lis poetical 
talents we have specimens in his panegyrics 
on the tea-plant and on the ‘lartarian tapital 
of Moukden both of which culogies have been 
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translated into French by father Ambot, 
missionary at Pekin; who alto supphed a ver 
sion of a poem by the emperor im Clunese 
verse, on the conquest of Calmuc | artary. 
Kien-Long, resolving to immortalize the ree 
membrance of his victories by the gravei, en- 
gaged French artists to copy some ( hinese 
paintings, in which they were represented, but 
Louis XV had them engraved for him at his 
own expense. The larger Chinese collection 
on agriculture contams several poems of this 
monarch on rural occupations and incidents , 
and he established a hbrary of no fewer than 
600,000 volumes, containiny copies of all the 
most interesting works in China. Intv this 
collection he admitted three books, wntten by 
the jesuits, on the Chnstian religion. <A de- 
scription of the Chinese empire, which ap- 
peared in Busching’s Magazine, was also 
compiled by his order. Kien-Long seems to 
have been of a mild and benevolent disposi- 
tion upon the whole, although occasionally re 
presented as otherwise. He died at Pekin. 
1786, after a reign of fifty yeara.— Hu schinyg 6 
Manual of Emment Persons who died in tre 
fighteenth Century. 

KIBRNANDER (Joun Zecuarian) a 
zealous miss‘onary, was born at Akland in 
Sweden, November 21,1711. He was edu- 
cated at the university of Upsal, and at the 
age of twenty-four repaired to Halle im Saxony, 
where he was patronized by professor Franke, 
who recommended him to the J nghsh sucacty 
for promoting Christian knowledge. Under 
the auspices of the latter, he was sent out a 
miss.onary to Cuddalore, on the surrender of 
which to the French in 1758, he removed to 
Calcutta, and opened a school, preaching 
sometimes in the English and at others in the 
German and Portuguese languages. In 1707 
he laid the foundation of a new church at Cal 
cutta, the expense of which, «mounting to 
80001. fell chiefly on himself, and he also 
erected a school close to it for two hundied 
and fifty children. Embarrassed by these 
efforts, hus church was seized by his creditors, 
but was redeemed by the pious interference 
of Mr Grant. He subsequently accepted 
the ofhce of chaplain at the Dutch settle- 
ment of Chinsura, on the capture of which 
in 1795, he removed once more to Calcutta, 
where he died in April 1799.—Asiatie Ann. 
Reg. 

ILLIGREW. here were three brothers 
of this name, equally distinguished by their 
loyalty, wit, and talents, who flounshed under 
the two Charleses. ‘hey were the son> of 
sir Robert Kilhgrew, aknight of a good family. 
Wixtiiam, the eldest, was born in 1605, at 
Hanworth, Middlesex, and after gomg through 
the usual course of a university education at 
St John’s college, Oxford, made the tour of 
Europe. On lis return to England he ob- 
tained a place at court, as one of the gentle- 
men ushers of the privy chamber to Chaales I, 
with the government of Pendennis castle. 
Dunng the civil wars he suffered materially 
both in purse and person, im consequcuce of 
his obstimmate adherence to the royal cause, in 
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yecompense for whach be received after the 
restoranon the honour of knighthood , and on 
the marriage of Charles I1, obtained the post 
of vice-chamberlam. ‘Lhis situauon le en- 
joyed more than two and twenty years, em- 
ploying lis leisure hours 1n the cultivation of 
a taste for the drama and general literature. 
He composed four plays, “ Selindra,” “ ‘The 
Siege of Urban,” “ Ormasdes,’”’ and ‘* Pan- 
dora,”’ Oxford, folio, 1660. [hese preces, 
thongh now forgotten, were popular in their 
day, and received the approbation of the poet 
Waller in particular. His other wntings are, 
“| Midmght and Daily I houghts,’’ and the 
“ Artless Midmght Thoughts of a Gentleman 
at Court,” Svo, two essays written im the de 
chne of hfe on the instabilty of human hapy- 
nessa. He died 12 1693.—I nomas, the second, 
was born in 1611, and died before lus elder 
brother in 1682. He was one of Charles I’s 
pages, and on the dechue of the king’s party, 
accompamed the prince of Wales into exile. 
During this his forced abseuce from England, 
he visited France, Italy, and Spain , and after 
the restoration, was appointed by the new 
king, with whom he was a chet favourite, one 
of lus grooms of the bedchamber. A lively 
vein of pleasantry, combined with & certain 
oddity both of person and manner, appear to 
have placed him high in the good graces of 
Charles, who would frequently allow him free 
access to his person when characters of the 
first rank and igmity in the state were refused 
it, tall Kalhgrew at length became almost the 
inseparable companion of his monarch’s more 
famihar hours. Ile wrote eleven pieces for 
the stage, which have been collected and 
rinted in one volume folio, 1664, but we 
ook in vain in them for traces of that face- 
tiousness and wlim, wich, together with 
the encouragement he received from royalty, 
procured him the appellauion of ‘ King 
Charles’s jyester.’’ He hes burned m West- 
minster abbey.— Henry, the youngest of the 
three, was one year younger than lus brother 
Thomas, whom he survived about #1x years. 
He was educated for the church at Christ- 
church, Oxford, and acted for a while as chap- 
lain to the cavaliers. In 1642 he graduated 
as doctor m davinity, and obtained a stall at 
Westminster. From this piece of preferment 
the parhamentarian party ejected him during 
the Commonwealth, when he, in common with 
the rest of tis family, underwent considerable 
depnriyations , but on the re establishment of 
monarchy, he was fortunate enough to obtain, 
mm addition to the restoration of his prebend 
the hving of Wheathamstead, Herts, and the 
mastership of the Savoy. He appears tn his 
youth to have possessed the same bent towards 
the drama which marked the other two, and 
cven wrote a tragedy when only seventeen 
years old, under the title of “ Lhe Conspi- 
racy.” In 1652 he published a corrected ver- 
mon of this piece, changing the name to that 
of * Pallantus and Fudora.” ‘These are ex- 
tant, beside several sermons of lus composi 
tson.—The females of this family boast also 
several names distinguished in the annals of 
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literature. Dame Caruwerine KILucarw, 
wife of sir Henry, a descendant of the same 
stock, knighted for Ins diplomatic services, 
was celebrated as one of the most accom- 
plished sholars of her day. She was the 
daughter of sir Anthony Cooke, of Giddy hail, 
Fasex, born about the year 1530, and to a 
familar acquaintance with the classical as well 
as some of the Oriental janguages, united con- 
siderable poetic talent. Her death took place 
in 1000. Anve Kitiurcrew, daughter of the 
divine mentioned 1n a former part of this arti- 
cle, was born in 1600. She gave strong indi- 
cations of gemius at an early age, and became 
equally eminent in the sister arts of poetry and 
painting, as well as distinguished for her ex 
emplary piety and unblemished virtue amidst 
the seductions of a licentious court. She was 
one of the maids of honour to the duchess of 
Youk, of whom, as well as of her husband, 
aftervards James Ii, she executed portraits. 
She fell a victim to the small pox in the sum- 
mer of 1685, and has not only been charac- 
terised by Wood as ‘“‘ A grace for beauty and 
a muse for wit,’ but has also been celebratc dl 
by the greatest of her literary contemporanes, 
John Dryden. Several histoncal painungs of 
liers are in existence, and a quarto volume of 
her poems appeared the year after her deceax 
Ihe ode written by Dryden on this Ja ly, 29 
pecuharly admired by Dr Johnson. She was 
buried in the Savoy chapel, where 1s a very 
ueat monument with a Latin inscription, com- 
memorating her beauty, accomplishments, 
and virtues. Praised as she has been, Wood 
asserts, that she was even supenor to the 
commendations so freely bestowed on her.— 
Bog. Diam. Ballard’s Learned I adies. 
KIMBER. There were two English au- 
thors of this name in the last century, father 
and son. Of these, Isaac the elder, born at 
Wantage, Berks, in 1692, was a dissenting 
minister at Nantwich, Cheshire, and after- 
wards preached to a congregation which as 
sembled at a chapel in Old Artllery lane, 
London. Has principal source of income how - 
ever was derived from the booksellers, far 
whom he compiled a ‘‘ IIistory of England,” 
4 vols. 8vo , a ‘* Life of Bishop Beveridge,” 
prefixed to an edition of lus works, a‘* Life 
of Ohver Cromwell,”’ 8vo, together with a 
variety of discourses, essays, &c. some of 
which appeared in the London Magaztne. Ilis 
death took place mm 1758. Hasson I} pw ann, 
born 1719, was apprenticed to a bookseller, 
but quitted the business early m life for the 
army, in which he served a campaign  Ame- 
nea. On his return to England he left the 
service, und became an author by profession, 
in Which capacity, besides editing the London 
Magazine, to which Ins father had been a 
principal contmbutor, he also pubdlished a 
“ History of Fugland,” an ten octavo volumes, 
a peerage and a baronetage of the UL miteal 
Kingdoms, and “ lhe Adventures of Joe 
Jhompson,”” a novel. Tle died in 1769.—~ 
Chaimers's Bug. Diet. 
KEMCHI, the name of three learned Jew- 
ish rabbis, who flourished about the close of 
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the twelfth, and the commencement of the 
thirteenth centunes. Of these, Davin and 
Mosrs were the sons of rabbi Josern, bora 
in Spain, and though both emiment for their 
literary attamments, and their familiar ac- 
yuaimtance with many Onental languages, 

et David far exceeded both his father and 
biaher in reputation. He 18 considered as the 
best grammanrian of Ins nation, and Ins writings 
are still regarded as standard works among 
the Jews. Of these the best hnown to the 
general reader are, an excellent grammar and 
Icxicon of the Hebrew tongue, which fur- 
miohed Buxtorf with the matenals for his 
“ Thesaurus’ and ‘‘ Lexicon Lingue He- 
brex."’ His commentanes on the books of 
the Old lestament are also highly esteemed 

Ths grammar first ap; eared at Venicean 1945, 
pred was soon followed by a treatise on the He- 
biew radicals. Rabi David pissed the pnn- 
cipal part of lus hfe m Narbonne, and in the 
sclInsm wlach took place between the Spanish 
and French Jews in 1232, respecting the 
books of Raimonides, was appealed to by both 
sides as an arbitrator. He hved to an extreme 
old ave, and died in 1240. Lhe best edition 
of his ‘* Dactonanum 1lalmudicum”’ 3s that of 
106, folho.— Morert. 

KING (Epw<arp) a poet of the sevenceenth 
century, chiefly memorable as having been the 
subject of Milton’s monody, entitled Lycidas, 
Iie was in 1632 a fellow of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, and appears to have been distin- 
guished alike for his private worth and for 
his li erary abilities. 
gist informs us— 

“ - “ He knew 
Himeelf to sing, and build the lofty rhyme.’’ 
]te was unfortunately drowned in 1637, 1n his 
passage tu Ireland from Chester. Some of 
lis compositions have been published in 
Nuchols’s Collection of Poetry.—Chalmers's 

Bug. Diet. 

KING (Epwarp) a very profound and 
erudite English antiquary. Ile was a native 
of Norwich, and studied at Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards at Lincoln’s inn, where 
having completed his education as a lawyer, 
he was called to the bar. He obtained the 
office of recorder of King’s Lynn in Norfolk , 
but was clnefly distanguished for his attention 
to literature. Ile was chosen a fellow of the 
Royal society in 1767, and three years after, he 
became a fellow of the souety of Antiquanes. 
Of the latter he was elected president, Feb. 
21, 1784, after the death of Dr Milles, but 
circumstances induced him to resign the office 
on the 23d of April followimg, when lord De 
Ferrara, afterwards marquis lownehend, was 
chosen in lis stead, and Mr King withdrew 
ent'rely from the society. Whilst he conti- 
nued connected with that learned association, 
he pubhshed several valuable papers in the 
Archzologia, particularly a series of ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on Ancient Caaties.” He subsequently 
 spacbae ar a most elaburate work in three vo- 
ames folio, entitled ‘‘ Munimenta Antiqua,’ 
compns.ng a vanety of information relative to 
Ease architecture auterior to the Nu:man 


As las celebrated eulo: | 
| earl of Rochester. 
— Chalmers’s Buog. Dut. 
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conquest, the result of much nai research 
and extensive reading. He also published a 
tract relating to Oxford castle , but he did not 
coufine his attention te archwology, for bemdes 
some smaller pieces, he was the author of a 
treatise entitled ‘‘ Morsels of Criticism, tend- 
ing to illustrate some few Passages in the 
Holy Scnpture upon philosophical Prinuples, 
and an enlarged \iew of Ihings,”’ 1788, 4to. 
This production, as well as his ‘“* Remarks on 
the Signs of the Jimes,”’ 4to, displays a par- 
tualaty for fanciful speculation, more or less 
observable 1n all the works of this learned and 
Ingenious writer, He died in London, Apnl 
16, 1807.—Cent. Mag. 

KING (Grecory) a draughtsman and wri- 
ter on heraldry in the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Lichfield, and after being edu- 
cated at a grammar school 1m that place, he 
became secretary and assistant to sir Walham 
Dugdale, and having acquned a knowledge 
of engraving, he was afterwards employed by 
Ogilby in executing the plates for some of his 
numerous compilations, In 1677 he obtained 
the office of rouge dragon, and subsequently 
that of Lancaster herald , and he also was se- 
c.etary to the commissioners of pubhe ac- 
counts, and to the comptrollers of the army. 
Besides a pulitical tract, he pubhshed ‘ Ihe 
Order of the Installation of Prince George of 
Denmark, Charles Duke of Somerset, and 
George Duke of Northumberland,’’ as kniy hts 
of the garter, and a similar work relating to 
the Installation of Henry duke of Norfolk, 
Henry earl of Peterborough, and Lawrence 
He ded an 1712, aged ot. 


KING (Dr Henry) a divine and poet of 
the seventeenth century. Hie was the son of Dr 
John Kang, bishop of Tsadon: whom James J, 
by what may fairly be termed a royal pun, 
used to style ‘ ‘The King of Preachers.” = Ihe 
son of this prelate was born 1n 1531, and was 
educated at Westminster school and Chriet’s 
college, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
MA. Having been ordained, he was made 
chaplain to James I, and after enjoying some 
inferior benefices, m 1638 he was promoted to 
the deanery of Rochester, and in 1641 he be- 
came bishop of Chichester. This preferment 
he Jost on the subversion of the episcopal go- 
veroment in the church, but recovered it at 
the restoration of Charles II. He died in 1669. 
His works consist of sermons and other rch- 
gious publications, besides ‘“‘ A poetical Ver- 
sion of the Psalms ,” ‘* Poeme, Elegies, Para- 
doxes, and Sunnets,”’ 1697, 8vo , and poetical 
preces in Greek and Latun.—Fuller’s Worthves. 
Wood's Athen, Ozon, 

KING (Joun Gten) an Enghsh divine 
and writer on ecclesiastical antiquities. Ile 
was born in Norfolk im 1731, and received his 
education at Caius college, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded BA. 1n 1792, and M 4. 1n 176%. 
He subsequently obtamed the degree of DD. 
and became a fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
quarian Societies. In 170% he was appomted 
chaplain to the Laglish fictory at Peter-burg, 
and while an that situation he composed a 
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work, entitled ‘‘ The Rites and Ceremonies of 
the Greek Church in Russa , contaming an 
Account of its Doctrine, Worshp, and D1sc1- 
plne,”’ 1772, 4to, and in 1778 he pnbhshed 
‘A Letter to the Bishop of Durham, contain- 
ing some Qbservations on the Chmate of 
Russia and the Northern Countnes, with a 
View of the Flying Mountains at Zarsko Sello, 
near St Petersburg,” 4to. Returning to Ins 


native country, he obtained the rectory of 


Wormley 1n Hertfordshire, in 1783, and he 
afterwards officiated as preacher at a chapel 
in the metropolis. He died in 1787. He 
published in the Archzologia ‘‘ Observations 


on the Barberm: Vase ,’’ and at the time of 


his death he was engaged in writing on numis- 
matics —Akin’s Gen. Bog. 

KING (Prrer) baron king of Ockham, an 
eminent Enghsh law yer and theological writer. 
Hie was born in 1669, im the city of Exeter, 
where his father carned on the business of a 
grocer. He was intended for the same occu 

ation, but displaying a strong mclination for 

terature, Mr Locke, his maternal uncle, per- 
suaded his father to send him to the university 
of Leyden. He appears to haye turned his 
attention chiefly to divimity, and the fruit of 
lus studies appeared in a work, entitled ‘‘ An 
Inqury into the Constitution, Duascipline, 
Unity, and Worship of the primitive Church,” 
8vo , but on his return from Leyden, he be- 
came a student of the Inner lemple, and in 
1699 he was imtroduced into the House of 
Commons, as member for Deeralston in De- 
vonshire. He did not however relinquish his 
theological researches, having published in 
1702, ‘** lhe History of the Apostle s Creed,”’ 
as the author of which he 1s principally known 
un the hterary world. In 1708 he was chosen 
recorder of London, and received the bonour 
of knighthood. He was appointed by the 
house of Commons, one of the managers of the 
tnal of Dr Sacheverel 1n 1709, and in 1712 
he appeared asthe gratuitous defender of the 
famous Whiston, on his prosecution for heresy. 
On the accession of George 1, in 1714, he 
was made chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
and nominated a membe:i of the privy coun- 
cil, and in 1725 he succeeded lord Maccles- 
field as lord chancellor, when he was raised 
to the peerage. He remgned the seals in 
1733, and died im July the next year.— Bug. 
Brit. Adlan’s G. Brog. 

KING (Ricuarp) a clergyman of the 
church of England, whose polemical writings 
attracted some notice. He was a native of 
Bristol, and was educated at New colle _ 
Oxford, where he proceeded MA. 1n 1774, and 
also obteuned a fellowslup. He afterwards be- 
came vicar of Steeple Morden in Cambridge- 
siure , and an 1782 he marned the daughter 
of ar Franas Bernard, a lady distinguished 
for her literary talents, He was hkewise rec- 
tor of Worthing in Shropshire, and held both 
livings till lus death in 1810, at the age of 

- He is best known as the author of 
“JT attera from Abraham Plymley to his bro- 
ther Peter, on the Catholic Question ,’’ be- 
sules which he published a treatuse on the In- 
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spiration of the Scriptures, and another on 
the alhance between Church and State.— 
Gent. Mag. 

KING (Thomas) a distanguisned theatri- 
cal performer and dramatic wnter, born in 
London 1n 1730. He 18 saad to have been ar- 
ticled to an attorney, but led by inclination he 
left the lawyer’s desk to join a company of 
players. In 1748 he made his first appear- 
ance at Drury lane theatre, and after perform- 
ing two seasons without attracting much no- 
tice, he repaired to Bath, and also went to 
Ireland, where his path to professional emi- 
nence was less obstructed by the interests of 
rival performers. Having established his re- 
putation as a comic actor, he returned to 
Drury lane 1n 1759, and soon became a great 
favourite with the public. In 1763 he pro- 
duced a musical entertainment, called ‘‘ Love 
at First Sight,” 1n which for the first time he 
exhibited a specimen of his talents as a vo- 
calist. In 1766 he arrived at the height of 
lus reputation by his performance of the part 
of lord Ogleby, in the Clandestine Marnage. 
In 1770 and 1771 he was manager and part 
proprietor of the Bristol theatre, which situa 
tion he relinquished for a share in the theatre 
of Sadler’s Wells. He disposed of his imte- 
rest in the latter in 1782, and became deputy 
manager at Drury lane, where he remained 
about six years, and then visited Dublin and 
Kdinburgh. Returning to London in 1789, 
he performed at Covent-garden, but soon re- 
sumed his former station at Drury-lane taea- 
tre, and held it till 1801, when he withdrew 
from the stage, in consequence of a dispute 
with some of the propnetors. He survived 
his final retreat about four years, dying De- 
cember 11, 1805. Besides the piece already 
mentioned, he was the author of ‘*‘ Neck or 
Nothing,” a face, ‘* A Peep belnnd the 
Curtain, or the New Rehearsal,” a comedy , 
‘¢ Wits last Stake,’ a comedy , and ‘‘ Lover s 
Quarrels,”’ altered from Vanbrugh.— Bug. 
Diam. Thesp. Dict. 

KING (Wituiam) a man of wit and learn- 
ing, who flourished at the beginning of the 
last century. He was born in Lendon in 
1063, and received his education partly under 
Dr Busby at Westminster, wheace he removed 
to Chnst Church college, Oxford. He took 
the degree of MA. in 1688, and commenced 
author, by publishing a refutation of the errors 
of Vanilas, relating to Wickliffe, un his Has- 
tory of Heresies. He now entered on the 
study of junsprudence, and having taken his 
doctor’s degree, he became an advocate in the 
ecclesiastical court. In 1694 he published 
‘*Animadversions upon the pretended Ac- 
count of Denmark,” designed as an answer 
to lord Molesworth’s work relative to that 
country. Dr King’s piece procured him the 
office of secre to the princess, afterwards 
queen Anne. e pfoduced in 1698, “A 
Journey toe London,” a burlesque on Dr Mar- 
tan Laster’s Journey to Pans, which was fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘ Lransactioneer,’”’ a satire on 
the Royal Society, and its president sur Hans 
Sloane. Io 1702 or 1703 he went to Ireland, 
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where he was made judge of the Admiralty, 


commussioner of prizes, keeper of the records, 
and vicar-general to the primate, but he 
reaped little emolument from these lucrative 
places, owing to his mdolence and inattention. 
Returning to England in 1708, Ins fnends 
procured him the office of gazetteer, which he 
soon resigned, and died December 25, 1712, 
of disease brought on by intemperance. He 
assisted in the tory journal, called the ‘* Exa- 
miner ,’” and published a translation of Ovid’s 
Art of Love, and other pieces of light poetry. 
Ifis ‘‘ Original Works mn Prose and Verse,” 
1776, 3 vols. 8vo, were edited by Mr John 
Nichols.— Biog. Brit. Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets. 

KING (Wirr1am) a learned Insh prelate, 
who was a native of Antrim, but of Scottish 
extraction. He received his education at [rn 
nity college, Dublin, where he took the de- 
grce of BA.1n 1670, and that of MA. in 1673, 
when he was ordained a deacon. Ihe next 
year he entered into full orders, and was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the archbishop of ‘luam in 
1676. He was subsequently made a prebend 
and precentor of ‘I vam, chancellor of the church 
of St Patnck at Dublin, and mimster of St 
Werburgh’s parmshin that city. Hus zealous 
opposition to the measures of the Roman Ca- 
tholic party, an the reign of James IT, insured his 
preferment after the expulsion of that prince. 
In 1688 he was promoted to the deanery of St 
Patnck’s, and in 1691 he was consecrated 
bishop of Derry. In 1702 he was translated 
to the archiepiscopal see of Dublin, and in 
1717 he was nominated one of the lords jus 
tices of Ireland, an office which he also filled 
in the years 1721 and 1723. He died May 8th, 
1729, aged seventy-nine. He was distin- 
guished for his wit as well as his learning. 
Having been disappointed in his e,pectations 
of being raised to the primacy of Ireland on 
the death of archbishop Lindsey, it being as 
signed as a reason for passing him ove}, that 
he was too far advanced in yeais,—he received 
Dr Boulter, the new primate, at his first 
visit, without paying him the customary com- 
plhment of msing to salute him, apologizing for 
the apparent incivility by saying, ‘‘ My lord, I 
am sure your grace will furgive me, because you 
know I am tov old to rese.”’?’ Archbishop King 
14 principally noted at present as the author 
of a treatise, ‘‘ De Ongine Mah,”’ the objc«t 
of which 1s to show that the presence of na- 
tural and moral evil in the world 1s not incon- 
sistent with the power and goodness of the su- 
preme being. ‘his work provoked the am- 
madversions of the celebrated Bayle, as it 
impugned his arguments on the Manichean 
system. Some remarks on it were hhewise 
published by Leabmtz, whose objections, as 
well as those of other opponents, are cona.- 
dered in the additions to an English transla. 
tion of the work, by Law, afterwards bishop 
of Carlisle.—Buwg. Brit. Aukin’s G. Bug. 

KING (Wirtiam) an ingenious writer of 
‘he last century. He was born near London 
in 1685, and 1eceived his education at Bahol 
catlege, Oxford, where he proceedud LLD. in 
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1715. Ee was made secretary to the duke of 
Ormond, and afterwards to the earl of Arran, 
successive chancellors of the university , and 
he subsequently became principal of St Mary- 
hall, and public orator. His death took place 
in 1763. He edited some of the works of Dr 
South, and published many tracta in the Latia 
language, chiefly on temporary topics , besides 
which he wrote an amusing autobiographical 
work, containing anecdotes of his contempo- 
raries, which made its appearance only a few 
years since, m an octavo volums.—Nichols’s 
Lit. Anec. 

KINGSTON (Etizasetu, duchess of) was 
born m 1720, and was the daughter of colonel 
Chudleigh, governor of Chelsea college, who 
dying while she was young, left her almost 
unprovided for. She resided with her mother, 
who, through the interest of Pulteney, after- 
wards earl of Bath, procured her the post of 
maid of honour to the princess of Wales, the 
mother of his late majesty. Her wit and 
beauty procured her many admirers, and in 
spite of the levity of her manners, a serious 
offer of mariage from the duke of Hamilton. 
But wluile that nobleman was on the continent, 
Mrs Hanmer, the aunt of Miss Chudleigh, 
with whom she was on a visit, persuaded her 
niece to marry privately captain Hervey, a na- 
val officer, afterwards earl of Bristol, She 
soon conceived a violent dislike of her hus- 
band, heightened by the discovery that she 
had been deceived mto an opinion that the 
duke of Hamilton had forgotten her. Her 
marnage, which took place August 4th, 1744, 
was kept a secret, and her refusal of advan- 
tageous proposals of marmaye which she sub- 
sequently received, oftended her mother, and 
subjected her to reproaches which induced her 
to go abroad. She went in company with a 
major in the army, with whom she procecded 
to Herlin, where they parted. She is said to 
have been well received by the king of Prus- 
sia, and also at the court of Dresden , and on 
her return to England (as Miss Chudleigh) 
she resumcd her situation of maid of honour. 
Desirous of breaking off her union with cap- 
tain Hervey, she adopted the infamous expe- 
dient of tearing the leaf out of the parish re- 
gister, m which her marnage was entered ; 
Lut repenting of this step in consequence of 
her husband s succeeding to the Napa she 
contrived to have the leafireplaced. Not long 
after, the duke of Kingston made her a matn- 
monial offer, on which she endeavoured to pro- 
cure a divorce from Jord Bristol. He at first 
opposed her scheme , but at length he assented 
to it, and she obtained the wished-for sepira- 
tion. On the 8th of March 1709 she was 
openly marned to Cvclyn Pierrepont duke of 
Kaungston, on whose death in 14773 she found 
herself left mistress of a splendid fortune un- 
der the condition of her not again becoming a 
wife. Lut she was not permitted to enjoy her 
riches undisturbed. The heirs of the duke 
commenced a suit against her for bigamy. 10 
consequence of which she was tried before 
the house of Lords, and was found guilty , but 
on her pleading the privik ge of peerage, the 
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usual puuishment of burning in the hand was 
remitted, and she was discharged on paying 
the fees of office. Her property had been so 
secured that it was not affected by this pro- 
cess. The remainder of the hfe of this re 
markable woman was spent abroad, and she 
daed at her seat near Fontainebleau in France, 
August 28, 1788.— Biog. Univ. 

KIPLING, DD. (Luomas) dean of Peter- 
borough and regius professor of divimity at 
Cambridge, of St John’s college in which 
university he was a member. In 1792 he 

reached the Boyle’s lecture, but never printed 
it, and the year following a Mr Fred, fel 
low of Jesus college, publishing some opmions 
hostile to the established church, Dr Kipling 
accepted the unpopular office of promoter or 
prosecutor against him in the university courts, 
a proceeding which terminated in Mr Fred's 
expulsion, aud drew upon himself some severe 
strictures from the pen of Dr Hdwards, a um- 
tarian clergyman. Dr Kiphng died in Fe- 
bruary 1821. His works are, ‘‘ Ihe Fle 
mentary Parts of Dr Smith’s Complete = 
tem of Optics,’’ 4to, 1778 , ‘‘ Codex |heodon 
Beze Cantabngensis, Evangelia et Apostolo 
rum Acta complectens, quadratis Literis Gra: 
co-Latinis,’’ foho, 2 vols 1793, ‘* The Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, proved not to 
be Calvinistic,” 8vo0, 1802 , and an 8vo pamph- 
let, entitled ‘‘ Certam Accusations brought 
lately by the Insh Papists against Bntish and 
Irish Protestants examined,” 1809.—Gt. Mag. 

KIPPIS (AnprFw) an emment dissenting 
divine and biographer, was born at Notting 
ham, March 28, 1729, being the son of a silk 
homer of that town. [He was educated under 
Dr Doddridge at Northampton, and in 1746 
became minister of a dissenting congregation 
at Boston in Lincolnslure. In 1750 he re- 
moved to Dorhing in Surrey, and m 1753 
succeeded Dr Hughes, as pastor to a dissent- 
ing congregation in Prince’s-street, West- 
minster. Hus settlement at Westminster laid 
the foundation of an extensive connexion with 
the general body of protestant dissenters , and 
on the death of Dr Jennings 1n 1763, he was 
appomted classical and philological tutor to 
the academy supported in London by the 
funds of Wilham Coward, esq. and sustained 
that office with great approbauon for more 
than five and twenty years. In 1767 he re- 
ceived the degree of. D. from the university 
of Edinburgh, and 10 1778 and 1779 became 
a fellow of the Souety of Antiquanes and of 
the Roval Souety. On the discontinuation of 
Coward's academy, he assisted some time in 
another institution formed at Hackney, for the 
education of muinisteis and others in the dis- 
senting connexion, but in a few years after- 
wards resigned his share in the conduct of 1t. 
He died of a fever, onyinating in a cold 
caught on a journey on the 5th of October 1795, 
leaving behind lam a lugh and menited repu- 
tation for learning, conduct, and abihues. Dr 
Kippia was a frequent wnter in the Monthly 
Review, and laid the foundation of the ‘‘ New 
Annual Register.” On the apphcation of the 
dissenters in 1772, fur the ealargement of the 
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act of toloration, he wrote a“ Vindication” of 
that proceeding. In 1783 he pubhshed  Con- 
sideratiuns on the Provisional Treaty with 
America.” He was also author of lives of 
air Jobn Pringle, captam Cvok, Dr Dod- 
diidge, and Dr Lardner, that of captain 
Cook singly, and those of the others to be 
prefixed to new editions of their works. But 
the literary undertaking to which Dr Kuippis 
devoted his principal attention during the later 
years of lis hfe, was an improved edition of 
the ‘* Biographia Bnitannica.” ‘This work 
has attained cuusiderable reputation, but was 
conducted on a plan so elaborate, that no ter- 
mination of it on the same scale 1s ever hkely 
to be attempted. The labours of Dr Kuppis 
extended ia to five folio volumes, forming a 
very small part of the projected plan. His 
candour and lhberality as a biographer are con- 
spicuous, but is anxiety to make all his 
authorities testify for themselves, gives a dif- 
fuse undigested result, which might have been 
beneficially avoaded by more spint and deci- 
sion in regard to the value uf their informa- 
tion.— Pees’s Cyclop. Gt. Mag. Atkin’sG Bug. 
KIRBY (Jou~ Josnua) a native of Parham 
in Suffolk, who, from the humble condition of 
a house painter, raised himself by his talents 
and industry to a respectable rank among the 
artists of his day, and was elected a fellow 
both of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 
He was born in 1716, and first attracted public 
notice by a series of drawings, which he pub- 
lished, taken from the monumental and other 
antiquities of the county in which he hved, 
A treatise on perspective, which he edited in 
17 4, increased his reputation, and introduced 
lim to the knowledge of the earl of Bute, 
through whose interest he was appomted 
drawing-master to queen Charlotte, aud clerk 
of the works at Kew palace. Hus other wnit- 
ings aie, ‘* The Perspective of Architecture,” 
2 vols. folio, 1761, printed at the expense of 
the late king, ‘‘ A Map of Suffolk,” 1766, 
originally drawn hy his father, and a vindica- 
tion of the principles laid down in his work on 
Perspective against the attacks of an Itahan 
named Singatti. He 18 also known as the 
father of the celebrated Mra Trimmer. Mr 
Kurby died in 1774.—Chalmers's Bug Dict. 
KIRCHUER (Arasanasius) a learned Ger- 
man jcsuit, born at Fulda, about the com- 
menceiment of the seventeenth century. Having 
completed his education at Wurtzburg m 
Franconia, he became 1n 16335 a member of 
the college belongmg to his order at Avignon. 
Father Kircher was a good Onentalist, as well 
as an excellent mathematician, but the fan- 
ciful nature of some of his studi s las caused 
most of his productions to be considered 
rather curious than useful. Ihe elucidation 
of Ineroglyphics was a favourite pursuit with 
him, in his attempts to unravel which, he oc- 
casionally fell into some singular absurditiea, 
His industry as a writer was unwearied, the 
whole of his works occupying no fewer than 
twenty volumes in fclo, eleven in quarto, and 
three in octavo, Of thexe the principal are, 
his ‘* C.dipus .2.pyptiacus,” 4 vols. folio ; 
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va,” ‘* Ars magna sciend: Combinatona ,”’ | 
* Prelusiones Magneuce,”’ fol , ‘ Itunera-— 
rium extaticum,’® 4to, “ Mundus Subterra- 
neus,” @vols., “ Musurgia Universalis,’’ 2 
vols. foo, ‘‘ Turns Babel ,” ‘‘ China Iilus- 
trata’? “ Pnmitiwe Gnomonce Catoptrica,” 
4to, ‘“ Arca Noe ,” ‘‘ Polygraplia,”’ folio , 
“Organum Mathematicum,’ ‘‘ Lingua 4*gyp- 
taaca resututa,’’ ‘* Ars magna lucis et umbre,”’ 
folio, &c. &c. In his ‘* Musurgia’” he lays 
claim to the invention of the A ohan harp, 
and in his ‘‘ Phonurgia Nova,’ to that of the 
speaking trumpet. He was afterwards pro 
fessor of Hebrew and mathematics at Rome, 
where he died in 1680.—Thcre were also two 
protestant divines of the same name in Ger- 
many about the same penod. Cowrav Kir- 
CHER, a native of Augsburg 1s advantageously 
known as the compiler of an eacellent con- 
cordance of the Old Lestament in Greek and 
Hebrew, the corresponding words of the 
former language being arranged throughout 
under those of the latter. Ihis work was 
printed at Frankfort in 1007.—TIhe other, 
Joun Kircutr, was born at Lubin en in the 
dutchy of Wirtemburg, and made some noise 
by lis conver-ion from protestantism to the 
Romish church, the reasons for wlauch change 
he published, and provoked seveial answeis 
from the Lutheran chamjions. He went imto 
Hungary in 1640, and 1s supposed to have 
died there soon aiter.— Vorers. 

KIRCHMAN (Jousy) a native of Lubeck 
in Geimany, emisent for lis classical tttuin 
ments He was bom in 197 >, aud having 
acquired the rudiments of a learned educ ition 
in his native cily, went m 1093 to Frinkfort 
on the Oder. Hfeic he continued to prosecute 
his studies with equal yurseverince and suc- 
cess 011 1997, when he procecded to Jena, and 
afterwards cutered himaclf of the umiveisty of 
Strasburg. [he state of hw finances precluding 
all possibility of indulling from his own means 
his favounte propensity, which led him to fo- 
reign travcl, he was at length fortunate enough 
to acquire the confidence of a rich citizen of 
Luneburg, who sent him through France and 
Italy at his own expense, in quality of tutor 
to lus son. On his return in 1602 he settled 
at Rostock, whire the following year, his re- 
putation as a sound scholar obtamed him the 
professoiship of poetry In 1604 he published 
the work by wluch he 1s most advantageously 
known to posterity, a dissertation ‘“‘ On the 
Funeral Ceremonies used among the Romans.”’ 
He also published another work, ‘‘ De Annu- 
hs,’’ which was much esteemed as a correct 
illastration of that branch of antiquities. He 
was much employed in education, and a great 
many scholars were sent to him from the va- 
rious cities of Germany. While at Rostock, 
he contracted a marnage, and was at length 
called to preside over the university of Lu- 
beck. He left many works belund him, among 
which, 1n addition to the one already men- 
toned, are ‘‘ The Horoscope of the Duke of 
esemhgugr! ial and treatises on logic and 
rhetoric. He performed the functions of rec: 
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tor of the university of Lubeck with great care, 
which however did not prevent it from declin- 
ing. His death took place in 1643.— Nour 
Dict. Hist. — Moreri. 

KIRKLAND (Thomas) an ingemous me- 
dical and surgical writer and practitioner, who 
studied at the university of Fdinburgh and 
took the degree of MD. He established ham- 
self asa physiuan at Ashby de li-/ouch, an 
Leicestershire, where he pursued lis profes- 
sional career to the advanced age of seventy - 
seven, and died in 1798. In the early part of 
his life he attended the family of lord Ferrers 
at Stanton Harold, where he was called when 
that nobleman shot his steward, Mr Tohnson. 
Nr Karkland behaved with great spint and 
address on that unfortunate occasion, and was 
principally instrumental in procuring the arrest 
of the homiuide. As a surgeon he distin- 
gushed himself by a controversy with Mr 
Pott, relative to the propnety of amputation 
in cases of compound fractures. He also wrote 
on gangrene, fevers, puerperal diseases, apo- 
plectac and paralytic affections, &c., but his 
principal performance 1s entitled, ‘‘ An Inquiry 
into the present state of Medical Surgery,’ 1783, 
1786, 2 vols 8:0 —Gent. Mag. Reuss. Fatt. 

KIRSTENIUS (Pitre) a celebrated phy- 
siiian, was Lorn at Breslau in Silesia, in 
1977. He was the son of a merchant, vho 
dicd while he was an infant, and be was de- 
signed by lis guardians for trade , but an con- 
sequence of his avidity for knowledge, being 
allowed to embrace a learned profession, he 
was sent to study physic at several of the 
German universities. Having beard a lish 
character of the works of Avicenna, he re- 
solved to study Arabic in order to read them 
in the original language. He took the degree 
of MD. at Basul, and returning to Breslau, 
was made rector of the college in that city , 
but at length he confined himself wholly to 
the practice of physic and the cultivation of 
the Arabic Janguage, 1n which he printed such 
works as he deemed most useful. He was 
finally invited by the celebrated chancellor 
Oxenstiern to Sweden, and was made medical 
professor at Upsal, where he died in 10640. 
He 16 author of ‘‘ Grammatica Arabica ,’’ 
‘* Tria Specamena charactexum Arabicorum ,’’ 
“(Decas Sacra Canticorum Arabiworum , ’ 
‘¢ Vite guatuor Fvangehbstarum ex codice 
Manuscnpto Arabice ,” ‘‘ Liber Secundus 
Canonis Avicenne ,’’ ‘‘ Laber de vero usu et 
abusu Medicine ,’”’ ‘‘ Not# in Evangelium S. 
Matthea ex collatione textuum Arabicorum, 
Synacorum, 4 gyptiacorum, Grecorum, et La- 
tanorum.’’— Morers. 

KIRWAN (Ricwarp) a distinguished mo- 
dern writer on chemistry, geology, aud the 
kindred sciences. He was a native of the 
county of Galway 1n Ireland, and was educated 
at the university of Dublin, where he took the 
degree of LLD. He devoted himself with 
great ardour to chemical and muneralogical 
researches, and became a member of the 
Royal Irmsh academy, and also a fellow of the 
Royal Society. He pubhshed in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1781, 1782, and 1783, 
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‘‘Expermments and Observations on the Spe- 
cific Gravities and Attractive Powers of vari- 
ous Saline Substances ;” which important 
subject he farther prosecuted in the Philoso- 
phaual Transactions for 1785. In 1784 ap- 
peared lus ‘‘ Elements of Mineralogy,” 2 vols. 
Bvo, which was translated into German b 
Crell, and subsequently republished wit 
addinons and improvements. In 1787 he 
pubhshed an ‘“ Fssay on Phiogiston and the 
constitution of Acids,” designed as a defence 
of the theory of chemistry advanced by Dr 
Pnestley. ‘his very ingenious producuon 
was translated into French by the advocates 
for the ant-phlogistic hypothesis, and pub- 
lished with animadversions on the rival system, 
which made a convert of Dr Kirwan, whose 
rejection of the principles he had so ably sup- 
ported, had a considerable influence in pro- 
duemg the revolution which took place an 
chemical science. He produced, besides the 
foregoing works, ‘An Estimate of the lem- 
perature of different Latitudes,’’ 1787, 8vo , 
a treatise on the Analysis of Mineral Waters, 
8vo, and another on Logic, 2 vols 8vo, to 
which may be added, various communications 
to the learned souieties to winch he belonged 
At Dublin he founded an association for the 
express purpose of cultivating mineralopy , and 
as a geologist he distinguished himself by ad- 
vocating what has been called the Neptuman 
theory of the earth, in opposition to that of 
Dr Vaines Hutton. Ths death occurred in 
1812.— Gent. Mag. 

KIRWAN (Warrer Brant) an Trish 
divine, eminent for his popularity as a preacher. 
Hie was born at Galway 1n 1754, and educated 
at the ITnghsh Cathohe college of St Omers, 
whence he 1emoved to Louvain, where he 
took priests orders, and became professor of 
philosophy. 1n 1778 he was appointed chap- 
Jain to the Neapolitan embassy in 1! ondon, 
and attuined some fame by his exertions 1n 
the pulpit. In 1787 he resolyed to conform 
to the establishment, and preached to his first 
protestant congregation in St Peter’s church, 
Dubhn. Hie skill mm the delivery of charity 
sermons was so great, that in 1788 the go- 
vernois of the general duly schools of several 
parishes mn Dublin entered into a resolution, 
‘* ‘That from the effects produced by the se1- 
mons of the rev. Walter Blake Kirwan, from 
the pulpit, Ins officiating in this metropo- 
lis was considered a peculiar national advan- 
tage, and that vestnes should be called 
to consider the most effectual method to secure 
to the city an instrument, under providence, 
of so much pubhc benefit’? In the same 

ear he was preferred to the prebendary of 

owth, and to the rectory of St Nicholas, 
Dublin, and finally presented to the deanery 
of Kallala. Wonders are told of his attraction 
asa preacher, and it was often necessary to 
keep off the crowds from the churches mm 
which he preached by guards and palisadoes. 
He dsed exhausted by his labours, Guba 97, 
1805, leaving a widow with two sons and two 
daughters, to the first and last of whom was 
grauted a pension of 300/. per annum. In 
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1814 a volume of his sermons was poblished, 
which 18 the only work of his which reached 
the press.— Life prefixed to Sermons. 

KLAPROITH (Marrin Henry) a very 
eminent German writer on chemistry and 
mineralogy. He was chemical professor at 
Berlm, and particularly distmgumshed himself 
by bis skill in the pipe bre of various sub- 
stances, especially those belonging to the mi- 
neral kingdom. He discovered the metal 
called uranium, and ascertained the properties 
of tellunum and titanium, and he also dis- 
covered the zircon earth and the mellitic acid. 
His analytical researches, which are extremely 
interesting and important, are chiefly comprised 
in his ‘‘ Beitrage zur chemischen kenntnias 
der Mineralkorper,’”’ Berlin, 1800,1810, 5 vols. 
8vo, and *‘Chemusche abhandlungen gemisc h- 
ten inhalts,’’ Berlin, 1815, 8vo. Selections 
from his chemical essays have been translated 
into Enghsh. Klaproth died, far advanced in 
years, in the beginning of 1817.— Bug. Unt. 

KLEBER (J B )a Fiench milhtary officer 
of distinction under the republican govein- 
ment. He was a native of Strasburgh, and 1s 
said to have bcen an architect, which profes- 
sion he relinquished for the army, and entered 
into the service of the bishop of Munster, 
which he left in 1783 for that of France He 
rapidly obtained advancement dumng the first 
revolutionary commotions, and im 179 > he was 
employed against the royrlists of Ia Vendec. 
Ile was afterwards removed to the army of 
Ardennes, and then to that of the Sambre and 
Meuse, in which he displayed great skill in 
his mancuvres during the campugn of 17%, 
when he was a general of a divinon. 1n 179% 
he commanded at JDusseldorf, and in 1746 he 
contmbuted much to the success of Jourdan at 
the openingofthe campun Ihediectory gave 
him the command of the aimy of the Sambre 
and Meuse, which he resigned to IToche. 
After the treaty of Campo Foimio, he passed 
to the army professedly destined for the inva 
sion of Lngland, and he then accompanu d 
Buonaparte in his expedition to Fgypt. He 
was wounded at the attack of Alexandza, but 
he marched into Syna, where he commanded 
the corps of observation during the siege of 
Acre, and the rear-guard in the ensuing re- 
treat. When Buonaparte kft Il gypt, Kleber 
was appointed commander of the army 1n his 
rooin, a situation of yreat difficulty and danger, 
from the state of the French troops and the 
power of the enemes to whom they were op- 
posed. He however captured the city of 
Cairo, and made an alliance with Murad Bey. 
The unpromsing situation of affairs induced 
him to enter into negociations for the removal 
of the French army from Egypt, but before 
that event took place he was assassinated by 
an Arab, in 1800.— Brg. Univ. Dict. Hest. 
des H. M. du 18me. S. 

KLEIN (James TuHropore) an eminent 
naturalist, who was born at Konigeberg, in 
1685. He became secretary to the senate of 
Dantzic, a situation which afforded him leisure 
for the cultivation of science. He carned on 
an extensive correspondence, and wrote on 
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industnious student, but deficient in taste and 
genius. He was a member of the Academy 
of Sciences of St Petersburg, of the Royal 
Society of London, and of the Institute of 
Bologna, and one of the founders of the Society 
of the Lovers of Natural History of Dantzic. 
He died im 1759. A list of his works, which 
are very numerous, may be found in our au- 
thornities.— Bog. Univ. Gronovi Bibl. Regni 
Animal. et Lad. 

KLIIST (Ewatp Cunistian von) a Po- 
meranian by birth, who, by the exercise of his 
poetical abilities on the subject of the seasons, 
has been by some considered the German 
Thomson. He was born in 1715 at 7oebhn, 
and after seiving with credit im the Damsh 
army, entered that of Prussia, in winch he 
obtained a commission as major to the regi- 
ment Von Ilaussen. He fell im action, gal- 
lantly fighting agamst the Russians at Kun- 
nersdorf in the August of 1799. Besides his 
celebrated poem on ‘ Spring,”’ printed in 
1749, he was the author of some idylls, which 
are considered scarcely infenor in simple ele- 
gance to those of Gesner. He also wrote a 
series of motal essays, which possess much 
ment, a romance entitled ‘‘ Cissides ,”’ and a 
professional treatise on military tactics, which 
appeared in the year of his death.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hast. 

KLINGENSTIERNA (Gamue: ) aSwedish 
philosopber and mathematician, born near 
Lindkojing 1n 1689. He studied at Upsal, 
where he first apphed )imself to the law, 1n 
comphance with the wishes of his fnends , 
but he relinquished this pursuit for the more 
congenial study of mathematics. 
composed two dissertations on the height of 
the atmosphere, and on the improvement of 
the thermometer, which were inserted im the 
memoirs of the Royal Society of Upsal. In 
31727 he commenced travelling in Germany, 
France, and Lngland, and returned to Sweden 
wn 1730. He was then confirmed im the post 
of professor of mathematics, which bad been 
promised to him during lus travels. We held 
it tall bis death, October 28th, 1785. Klin- 
genstierna 18 principally distinguished for huis 
researches relating to optics, and he was the 
author of many memoirs on various branclics 
of philosophy and mathematics, 1n the Trans- 
actions of the academy of Stockholm, the 
Royal Society of Upsal, and the Royal Society 
of London, of which last he was a foreign as- 
sociate. He also published the Liements of 
Euchd in Latun, and Muschenbioeck’s Na- 
tural Philosophy in Swedish.— Biog. Uni. 

KLOPSTOCK (Freperic THEOPHILUS) 
an eminent German poet, was born at Qued- 
hnburg, July 2, 1724. His father, a man of 
mngular, but elevated character, was baaliff of 
the place, and he was the eldest of eleven 
children. After an elementary education at 
home, he was sent to the college of his native 
place, where he made himself famihar with 
the learned languages, and attempted compo- 
s1u0ns both in prose and verse, the latter, 


In 1723 Le| 
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history. | he wrote some pastorals, and even meditated 
Cuvier represents him as having been a most 


Ins future epic of ‘The Messiah,” to which 
he was eacited by a patnotic wash to exalt the 
poetic character of Germany, in opposition to 
the sneers of certain French wntera, who de- 
med to tts natives the possession of any sort 
of talent for poetry. In 174) he was removed 
to the university of Jena, where he studied 
theology , but in the midst of his academical 
pursuits, he found leisure to sketch the first 
three cantos of ‘‘ The Messiah,” which he 
composed in German hexametere, regardless 
of the asserted unfitness of the Teutomc lan- 


' guages for the rules of Gieek and Latin pro- 


sody. In 1746 he removed to Leipsic, and 
became member of a society of hterary young 
men, who occasionally published their essays 
im a paper, entitled “ [he Bremen Contribu- 
tions,” in which he maerted his completed 
cantos of the Messiah. He subsequently 
quitted Leipsic, and became tutor in the house 
of a relation named Weiss, about which tame 
an amatory, but unrequited attachment, gave 
a peculiar hue to his poetical Jabours. At 
length the publication of ten books of his 
“© Messiah,” made his name celebratcad 
throughout Germany, and acquired him hosts 
both of admirers and of critics. The former 
were chiefly among those who were equally 
alive to poetry and devotion , while the latter 
were composed of stern theologians who dis 
hked the mixture of scmpture lustory with 
poetical invention, and of mgid grammarians 
who carped at his innovativns im regard to 
style and versification. Klopstock limself pio- 
fited by these controversies, but wisely forhore 
to aungle them. In 1790 he travelled into 
Switzerland, where he was received with 
great respect, and he became so pleased with 
the scenery of that country, and the simple 
- manners a ee inhabitants, that he intended to 
spend the remainder of his hfe there, when 
he received an invitation from baron Bcrnstorft 
to resise at Copenhagen, with assurances of 
such a pension as would permit him to devote 
himself solely to hterature. Ile acceded to 
this proposal, and proceeding to Copenhagen, 
by way of Hamburgh, he there became ac- 
quainted with Miss Muller, an amable young 
lady of hterary talents, who having read his 
Messiah with enthusiasm, had ardently de- 
sired to see the author. ‘Ihe steps by which 
this acquamtance mpened into tenderncss, are 
described with gieat beauty and simplicity in 
his well-known letters, wntten when she had 
become his wife, to Samuel Richardson, and 
afterwards published m that writer’s ccr- 
Tespondence. ‘The reception of Kiopstock at 
Copenhagen was mughiy cordial, and the man- 
ner in which he passed lis hfe 18 most inte- 
restingly described in the same letters. He 
lost this amiable and affectionate lady in child- 
bed a few months after the foregoing pleasing 
account was sketched, and to perpetuate her 
memory he published in 1759 some hterary 
productions which she left behind her. He 
lived chiefly at Copenhagen until 1771, when 
he removed as Damih legate to Hamburgh , and 
hc subsequently became counsellor to the 
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marquis of Baden, who rewarded him with a 


nmon. He employed the latter part of his 
ife chiefly m the revision of his Messiah and 
other works, and died at Hamburgh March 14, 
1805, 1n the seventy-ninth year of his age. 
Hie was interred with great solemmty. Klop- 
stock, as a poet, 18 distinguished by exuberance 
of imagination and sentiment, but amidst Ina 
sublinnty, which us very great, he is apt to 
lose himself in metuphysical abstractions, and 
Ine exceas of feeling sometimes approaches to 
extravagance. Ihe Messiah, in twenty can 
tos, containing twenty thousand hexameter 
lines, proves at once his fertility and prohixity 
Has odes, lyric poems, and dramas are all 
much admired by lis countrymen, but the lat 
ter are better adapted to the closet than the 
stage A great portion of the poetical merit 
of Klopstock consists in his noble and ener 
getic style and dution, which unhappily can 
scarcely be appreciate 1 out of Germany. He 
was also a prose writer of no mean rank, and 
Ins “ Grammatical Dialogues’ im parucular 
are much esteemed —Mem. of Fied ard Mary 
Klopst wk, = Rees’s Cyclop. Nowr Dict. Hist. 
KLOLEZ (Curistian Avorpris) an em- 
nent Girman scholar and critic, was born in 
1738 at Bischofswerden near Dresden. He 
showed a very early attachment to letters, 
which induced his father, who was a clergy 
man, to spare no expense in his education. 
After acquinng the rudiments of learmmg by 
private tuition, he repaired to Gorlitz, and stu- 
died the Greek and Latin classics under Baum- 
garten. Here he distinguished himself fa- 
vourably by the composition of a Latun poem 
on the destruction of Zittau, and by a treatise 
in defence of Cuno against Plutarch and Don 
Casnus. In 1758 he removed to Leipsic, 
where he took a part im the ‘‘ Acta Erudito- 
rum,” aud wrote two satuical pieces, entitled 
** Mores Eruditorum” and ‘* Genius Secul,” 
the severity of which against the prevailing 
taste for clasmfyimg and generahszing science, 
produced him a host of enemes. In 1761 he 
ublished ‘‘ Opuscula Poetica,’’ and repared 
fron Leipsic to Jena, where he opened a 
school. ‘lhe next year however he accepted 
a professorslup at Gottur zen, and published a 
treanse ‘* De Veracundia Virgil ,”? “ Mas- 
cellanea Critica ,’? and applied Limself with 
great assiduity to the study of ancient gems 
and paintungs. His celebrity now produced 
him offers from more than one German prince, 
but for some tame he preferred the chair of 
plniosophy at Gottingen, to which he was ap- 
pomted by the king of Great Bntan. Some 
attacks on bis reputation at Gottingen at 


length induced him to accept the invitation of. 


the king of Prussia to become profeasor of phi- 
losophy at Halle, previously to lus departure 
to which town, he published, “© Histona Hu- 
manorum Contumehosorum et Satyncorum.” 
At Halle he published a second work of the 
same kind, and aleo estabhshed a literary so- 
ciety. He died in 1771, and just before hs 
death revised all which he had written on 
caine, published ‘*Opuscula Nummana 
quibdd Juris Antiqui Eastoneque nonnulta 
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capita exphcantur.” Bemdes the works already 
mentioned, he wrote, ‘* Oratio pro Lapan La- 
timtate ,”’ Tabellus de Minutiarum Studio ,” 
«| Animadversiones in Theophrasti Characteres 
Ethicos ,”’ ‘* Dissertatio de felic: Audacia Ho- 
ratu,” ‘* Elegie,” ‘* Carmina,” ‘“ Funus 
Petn Burmann ,’”’ ‘ Ridicula Laterarsa ,”’ 
and various other pieces and dissertations, a 
list of which may be seen in our authorities.— 
Harles de Vitts Philolocorum. Rees’s Cyclo- 
dia. 

KLUIT (Aprran) a Dutch Instonan and 
juridical writer He was born at Dort in 1735, 
and stidied at Utrecht, where he became a 
proficient in anment hterature He was em- 
ployed as a teacher in several schools, and at 
length was made rector of that of Middleburg, 
where he obtained a professorship in 1776. 
Three years after he was nominated professor 
of archxology, and Dutch history and diplo- 
matics at Feyden Hts political opinions oce 
casioned his removal from the chair in 179, 
notwithstan ling which he contunued his lec 
tures and jiterary labours till 1802, wlen he 
was restored to his office In 1806 he was 
constituted professor of statistics under the 
regal government [fis death took place Ja- 
nuary 12, 1807, owing to the destruction of Ins 
house from the explosion of a boat laden with 
gunpowder, which was muored to the quay 
near which he resided. Among his principal 
productions 1s Ins history of the political affairs 
of Holland to 179», 9 vola 8Bva —Biog Um, 

KNELLER bart (sir Goprrr.:) an emi- 
nent portrait painter, was born at Lubeck about 
1648, His father, who was surveyor-general 
of the mines to count Manefelt, designed him 
for a military hfe and he was sent to Leyden 
to study mathematics and fortification. Sub- 
sequently perceiving his decided bent for 
painung, he wisely acquiesced, and placed Inm 
under Bol and Rembraadt at Amsterdam He 
visited Itily in 1672, where he became a dis- 
ciple of Carlo Maratts and Bernini, and painted 
several historical pieces and portraits both at 
Rome and Venice. He did not however re- 
main long in Italy, and on lus return he was 
induced to visit England, in company with his 
brother John Zachary Kneller, n 1674. TLey 
were recommended to a Hamburgh merc! ant, 
for whom Godfrey pamted a much admired 
family picture, which being seen by the duke 
of York, the latter mtroduced the painter to 
Charles IT, by whom he was much patronsed. 
He was equally favoured by James II and 
Wilham iit, for the latter of whom he painted 
the beauties at Hampton-court, and several of 
the portraits in the gallery of admirals. He 
also took the t of the crar Peter for the 
same sovereign, who in 169% kaghted and 
made him gentleman of the privy chamber, 
Queen Anne continued him an the same office, 
and George I made hima baronet. He con- 
tunued to practase his art to an advanced age, 
and had reached his seventy fifth year ke 
death in 1723. Has imterment took m 
Westminster abbey, under a splendsd monu- 
ment erected by Rysbrach, on which appeass 
an epitaph by Pope. Kneller as an artuat 
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gecused of sacnficang lus just reputation to 


lucre, on many occasions Ins neghgence being 
extreme. ‘Lhe airs of his heads are extremely 
graceful, and his colouing 1s lively, true, and 
harmonious, his drawing correct, and his dis- 
position judicious. On the other hand he 
displays a singular: paucity of imagination in his 
pictures , even m his portraits, the heads alone 
merit much attention, the attitudes, action, 
and drapery being insipid, unvarying, and un- 
graceful. Wealth was his leading object, and 
that he attained, spending however with great 
freedom. He was extravagantly vain, pos 

sessed a fund of humour, and a hvely talent 
at repartee, many pleasant specimens of which 
have been duly recorded. About seventy five 
of lis heads have been engraved —Vi ulpole s 
Anec. D Argenville Vies de Peint. Bug Brit. 

KNIGGE (Aboi pH Francis Erepi rick, 
baron von) a German philosopher and man of 
Jetters, born near Hanover in 1797. He stu- 
died at Gottingen, and after having mide some 
campaigns as a military man, he visited many 
of the courts and cities of Germany, more in 
the character of a philosophical observer of 
men and manners, than as a candidate for 
wealth or honours He died May 6, 1796, at 
Bremen, whe:e he belonged to the collesrate 
chapter. Baron huigge published many worhs 
on philosophy, morals, and the belles letties 
na popular style, which procured him much 
reputation among his contemporimes, The 
best of his productions 15 his treatise ‘¢ U ber 
dem Umgang mit Menschen’ —Of Commeicc 
with Mankind.—Biog. Uni. 

KNIGII1, esq (Rictann Parnc) an emi- 
nent patron of learning and the fine arts to 
the study and encouragement of which he de- 
voted a great portion of his time and ample 
fortune. Huis father, a man of large landed 
property, from a dread lest the delicacy of his 
gon’s censtitution should be still farther am- 
paired by the discipline of a public school, 
kept him at home till his fourteenth year, pro- 
hibiting, from the same motive, almost ajl ap- 
plication to study , but on his decease, which 
took place at that period, young Knight was 
placed ata large seminary, ¥ here he soon dis- 
tinguished himaclf by his love for, and progress 
un, classical literature. Jhe pursuit of this, 
his favourite study, formed afterwards the 
principal relaxataon from his public duties, as 
representative of Ludlow, for which borough 
he sat 1n several successive parliaments. In 
every thing connected with vtu be was emi- 
nently skilled, and his opinion eagerly con- 
sulted , while the splendid collection of ancient 
bronzes, medals, pictures, and drawings as- 
sembled in his museum at his house in Soho- 
square, evinced equa! proofs of his taste and 
hberahty. The whole of tins valuable col- 
lecnon he bequeathed at Ins death to the 
Bnush museum, a patriotic legacy which was 
afterwards legalized by an act of parliament, 
come expressly for that purpose. As an author 

e distinguished Inmself by the force and depth 
of his critical acumen, the vanety of his know- 
ledge, and his perfect famiulhanty with the 
domestic habits and customs of the ancients. 

Broc. Dicr.—Vor. II. 
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His principal prose writings are, ‘‘ An Account 
of the Remains of the Worship of Priapus, 
lately existing at Isernia in the kingdom o 
Naples, and its connexon with the Mystie 
Theology of the Anuents,” 4to, 1786, ax 
‘* Analytical T ssay on the Greek Alphabet,’ 
4to, 1791, ** Analytical Inquiry into the 
Principles of Taste,’ 8vo, 1809, and “ Pro 
legomena in Tlomerum,” 1eprinted in the Clas- 
sical Journal. In his capacity of poet, he 
published ‘‘ The Landscape,” a didactic poem 
8vo, 1794, a review of which he afterwards 
printed in 179), ‘* Ihe Progress of Civ. 
Soviety,’’ a didactic poem, 4to, 1796, and. 
monody to the memory of Fox, 8vo, 180€ 

His last work was ‘‘ Lhe Romance of Alfred. 

Among }ns mauusciipts 1s said to be a curioué 
and valuable conespondence with the late 
John Phihp Kembla, on the subject of the 
Greek drama In politics Mi Ameht was a 
whig of the old schuol He died Apmnil 48, 
1824, aged seventy six —Ann. Bug 

KNIGEIL (Samiet) an Laghsh divine, 
born in 1674 in London, where he was brought 
up at St Paul s school, and afterwards removed 
to Irmity college, Cambridge He 1s princai- 
pally known as the author of a well written 
and interesting life of Dr John Colet, dean of 
St Paul s, and foundcr of the estabhshment in 
which he reccaved the rudiments of lis educa- 
tion. Dr Kuyt also published a similar 
biographical memon of the dean’s learned 
contemporary and friend, Liasmus, which 1s 
replete with much valuable information. He 
« 3 fortunate in obtaining some rich eccle- 
siasucal preferments, holding the vicarage of 
Cinppenham andthe rectones of Borough- 
creen and Bluntesham, with a stall in Lily 
cathedial and the archdeaconry of Berkshire. 
Ihs death took place in 1746 when his :emains 
were deposited iu the chancel at kis hving 
of Pluntesham m Huntingdonshire.—Atkan’s 
G Bug, Dict 

KNIGHLON or KNYGHION (Henry) 
an English ecclesiastic and historian, who flou- 
rished during the latte: moiety of the fourteenth 
century Hle was a canon of Leicester abbey, 

nd bewdes a chronicle of events from the 
Norman invasion to his own times, wrote a 
more detailed ac‘oupt of the hfe and actions 
of Richaid Il, with the circumstances which 
led to, and accompanied the usurpation of the 
crown by Bolingbroke. ‘This work 1s to be 
found in the collection of 1692.— Nicolson’ 
Hist. Lub. 

KNOES (Oraus Axprrsow) a learneé 
Swede, born about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. After having been for some time a 
tutor in the university of Upsal, where he ob- 
tained the deyree of master otf arts, he became 
professor at the gymnasium of Skara, in the 
province of Westgothia. He die? mn 1804 
Professor Knoes deserves notice as the histo- 
man of Swedish hterature. His works are 
** Histona Academe Upsahensis,” part 1— 
vu, Upsal, 1757—-90, and ‘* Historiola litte- 
raria Vestrogothia Latnorum Poetarum,” 
part 1—~vi1 ; besides dissertations and letters 
— Big. Uni, 
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KNOLLES (Ricnarn) author of an able ond obtained eventually a stall in the cathedral 
end well-known history of the ‘lurks, was belonging to his native place, with the hvings 
born in Northamptonshire, and was entered at of Ickworth, Chedburgh, and Winston, and the 
the university of Oxford about 1560. Hes lectoreship of St Mary’s at Bury, in which 
said to have been a fellow of Lincoln college, latter place his death occurred in 1802. He 
which he left to be master of the free school was the author of a great vanety of devo- 
of Sandwich 1n Kent, and he proved himself tional and controversial tracts, among which 
adapted to the situation, by publishing for the are a series of twelve sermons, on the exist- 
use of his scholars a compendium of the Latin, ence and attributes of the Deity, printed to- 
Greek, and Hebrew Grammar, London, 1600 gether in one octavo volume, ‘ Lectures for 
Aiming at the higher character of Instorian Passion Week, ’ 81x epistles of ‘ Advice to & 
he composed his ‘‘ History of the lurks,’ Young Clergyman ,” ‘* Primitive Chnstianity 
foo, 1610, being the labour of twelve years in Defence of the Trimty ,” a ‘* Reply to 
It has passed through several editions, and 1s Clayton s Fssay on Spint,”’ “ On the Divine 
executed m a manner which has transmitted Legation of Moses,” ‘¢ On Charity and Sun- 
his name with honour to postenty Several day Schools ,~ [he Tithe Bull,’ “ The 
continuations have appeared, the last of which Test Act,’”’ &c &c. and a sermon on the cere- 
iw that of sir Paul Rycaut. Knolles 1s also , mony of episcopal confirmation, as practased 

author of the hives and conquests of the Otto- im the church of England —Gent. Mag. 
man kings and emperors, until 1610, and KNOX (Joun) the chief instrument and 
‘A Bnef Discourse on the Greatness of the promoter of the reformation in Scotland, He 
Turkish Empire.” He likewise translated was descended from au ancient and honourable 
Bodin’s ‘‘Six Books of a Commonwealth ’ family, and born at Gifford im East Lothian, 
Dr Johnson thought so highly of Knolles’s in 1505 He received his primary education 
history, that he was of opinion nothing could at the grammar school of Haddington, whence 
have prevented him from being more popular, he was removed to the university of St Au- 
but the remoteness and barbarity of the people drews, where he received the degree of MA 
whose story he relates.—Athen. Oron Juhn- , much before the usual age. Having embraced 
son’s Rambler, No. 122. the ecclesiastical profession, he began as usual 
KNORR (Geronce Wo1trcanc) a German with the study of scholasti. divamty, an 
engraver, boin at Nuremburg, December 30, | which he so much distinguished himself, that 
1705. all the age of eighteen he followed he was admitted into priest’s orders before the 
the occupation of a turner, after which he time appoimted by the canons. He soon be- 
adopted that of engraving. Ife also cultivated ; came weary of the subtle theology of the 
painting, and executed somelandscapes Later schools, and resolved to apply himself to that 
tn life the study of books gave him a taste for which was mote plam and practial. This 
natural history,to which he principally devoted alteration of opinion led him to attend the ser- 
his talenta He pubhshed ‘ Thcsaurus Re: mons of Thomas Guillaume or Walliams, a 
Herbarie Hortensisque universalis & 1750, friar of eminence,w ho was so bold as to preach 
foho, ‘‘ Delis Nature selecta,’ foho, and | aginst the pope s authonity , and he was still 
a collection of monuments &c from ancient | more impressed by the instructions of the ce- 
sepulchres. He died in 1798 —Bug Unn. | Icbraited George Wishart, so that he quickly 
KNOIT (Fpwarp) a learned Lnghsh relinquished all thoughts of officiating in the 
jesuit, whose real name was Matthias Wilson church of Rome, and became tutor to the sons 
and who 18 chiefly known by the part which of the lards of Long Niddne and Ormis- 
he sustained in the controversy with Chilling- toun, who had embraced the reformed doc- 
worth He was born at Pegsworth im Nor- trines IJere he contrived to preach not only 
thumberland, in the year 1580, and having to his pupils, but to the people of the neigh- 
been educated, took priest’s orders, and in his bourhood, until interrupted by cardinal Beaton, 
twenty-sixth year entered among the jesuits archbishop of St Andrews, who obliged him 
He taught divinity at the English college at to abscond, and he thought of retiring to Ger- 
Rome, and was afterwards appomted pro- many Ihe persuasion of the fathers of his 
vincial of England. He died in London, in pupils, and the assassination of Beaton by the 
January 1696, and was burned in the church . Leshes, encouraged ham to remain, and he 
of St Pancras. This jesuit was the author of took shelter under the protection of the latter 
several controversial works, 1n which he dis- in the castle of St Andrews, where he in- 
layed great acuteness and learning. It was structed his scholare, and notwithstanding the 
in avswer to him that Clnllingworth wrote his opposition of the sub-prior and clergy of St 
'* Religion of the Protestants,” to which Knott Andrews he preached the principles of the 
reyorned by a work entitled ‘‘ Infidelity un reformation with extraordinary courage and 
masked,"’ wherein the latitude of principle ! boldness. This continued until the castle of 
displayed by his opponent afforded him seve- St Andrews surrendered to tbe French in July 
ral advantages.— Beog. Bret. Moreri. | 1947, when he was carried with the garrison 
KNOWLES (Tuomas) an able English | into France, and remained a prisoner on board 
divine and excellent classical scholar, born in | the gallies until the latter end of 1549 Being 
1728 at Lly, and educated in the grammar- then set at liberty, he passed over to England, 
school of that city, whence be removed on a and arriving in London, was licensed enther by 
scholaralip to Pembroke hall, Cambndge. Cranmer or the protector Somerset, and ap- 
Of this society he 1n due course became fellow, pointed preacher, first at Berwick, and after- 
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wards at Newcastle. In 1552 he was ap- 
soa chaplain to Edward VI, and preached 
fore the king and council at Westminster, 
who recommended Cranmer to give him the 
living of Allhallows 1n London, which he 
dechned, not choosing to conform to the kn- 
gheh hturgy as it then stood. It 1s even said 
that he refused a bishopric, regarding all pre- 
lacy as savouring of the kingdom of antichnst. 
He however continued his practice as an itl 
nerary preacher, until the accession of Mary 
in 1554, when he quitted England, and sought 
refuge at Geneva, where he had not long re- 
sided, before he was invited by the Lnglish 
congregation of refugees, then at Frankfort, to 
become their mimster. He unwillingly ac- 
cepted this invitation, at the request of John 
Calvin, and contanued his services until em- 
broiled in dispute with Dr Cox, afterwards 
bishop of Ely, who strenuously contended for 
the lhturgy of king Edward. Knox, in Jus 
usual style of bold vituperation, having, in a 
treatise published in England, called the em- 
peror of Germany as great an enemy to Christ 
as Nero, his opponents accused him to the 
senate of treason, both against the emperor and 
queen Mary, on which he received private 
notice of Ins danger, and again retired to 
Geneva, whence, after a 1esidence of a few 
months, he ventured in 155 to pay a visit to 
his native country. Finding the professors of 
the protestant religion greatly increascd in 
number, and formed into a society under the 
inspection of regular teachers, he finally joined 
them, and produced so great an effect by his 
exertions, both 1n Ldinburg! and other places, 
that the Roman catholic clergy, alarmed at his 
progress, summoned him to appear before them 
in the church of the black fnars in that metro- 
polis, on the 15th May 1loo6 ‘This sum- 
mons he purposed to obey, resting on the sup- 
port of a formidable party of nobles and 
gentry, which so alarmed his opponents, that 
they dropped the prosecution. ‘Thus en- 
couraged, he continued preaching with add- 
tional energy and boldness, and was even in- 
duced to write to the queen regent, Mary of 
Lorraine, a letter, m which he earnestly ex 
horted her to listen to the Protestant doctrines 
While thus occujned, he was strongly invited 
to pay a visit to the English congregation at 
Geueva, and he accurdingly departed for that 
place in July 1556. He was no sooner gone, 
than the bishops summoned him to appear be- 
fore them, and as that was impossible, they 
passed sentence of death against lnm as a he- 
retic, and burnt him in efhgy at the cross at 
Edinburgh. Against this sentence he drew up 
an energetic appeal, which was printed at 
Geneva in 1558, previously to which, he was 
invited to return to Scotland, and had actually 
reached Dieppe on lis way, when he received 
other letters recommending delay, which epis- 
tles he answered by such strong remonstrance 5 
against egos and backsliding, that those to 
whom he addressed them entered into a su- 
lemn bond or covenant, dated December 3, 
1557, ‘‘ that they would follow forth their 


e, amd conmit themselves and what- | 
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ever God had given them into Ins hands, ra- 
ther than suffer idolatry to reign, and the sub- 
jects to be defrauded of the only food of their 
souls.’ Knox in the mean time had returned 
to Geneva, where he publshed his treatise 
entitled, ‘‘ The First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the monstious Regiment of Women,” 
chiefly armed at the cruel government of 
queen Mary of England, and at the attempt of 
the queen regent of Scotland tn rule without 
a parliament. A ‘ Second Blast’? was to have 
followed, but the accession of queen Ehza- 
beth to the throne of England, who was 
expected to be friendly to the Protestant cause, 
prevented it. In April 1559 he would have 
visited England, but was prevented by the re- 
sentment felt by Flizabeth at his late treause, 
he therefore proceeded duectly to Scotland, 
where he found a persecution of the protestants 
just ready to commence at Surhng. Wath 
jis usual intrepidity he hurned to the scene of 
action to share the danger, and mounting a 
pulpit, by a vehement harangue a,ainst ido- 
latry, he inflamed the people with extreme 
rage. ‘The indiscretion of a puest, who, im- 
mediately on the couclusion of this discouse, 
was seen preparmy to celebrate mass, and to 
decor ite the altar for that purpose, precipitated 
his hearers into dnect violence, and a general 
attack wa» made on the churches of the city, 
an which the altars were overturned, the pic- 
tures destroyed, and the images broken anto 
pices. Ihe people ncxt proceeded to the mo- 
nastencs,¥ hich massy fabrics they almost level- 
led to the ground, and acted with a degree of 
energy and fury which nothing could for the mo 

mentiesist As these 110tous proceedings were 
censured both by the reformed preachers, and 
by the leaders of the same paity, historians have 
apreedto regard them as an unconcerted outrage, 
and a metre accidental eruption of popular fury. 
From tins tme Anox continued to promote 
the reformation by every means 1n his power, 
and by his correspondence with the secretary 
Ceaul, was chiefly instrumental in establishing 
the negoviation between ‘* Ihe Congregation’® 
and the Lnglsh, wlich terminated in the 
march of an Enghsh army into Scotland. Be- 
ing joined by almost all the great men of the 
latter country, these forces soon obhg«d the 
French troops, who had been the principal 
support of the tyranny of the regent, to quit 
the kingdom, and the parliament was restored 
to its former mdependence. Of that body, the 
majonty had embraced Protestant opanions, 
and no opportunity was omitted of assaling 
the ancient religion, untal at length the pres- 
byterian plan, recommended by Knox and his 
brethren, was finally sanctioned , the old ec- 
clesiastical courts being abolished, and the 
exercise of religious worship, according to the 
rites of the Romsh church, prolabited. In 
August 1561, the unfortunate Mary, then 
widow of Francis I], king of France, arrived 
in Scotland to reign in her own nght. She 
immediately set up a mass in the royal 
chapel, which being mucl: frequented, excated 
the zeal of Knox, who was equally mtolerant 

with the leaders of the conquered party, and 3s 
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the face of an order of pnvy counail, allowing 
the private mass, he openly declared from the 
mulpit, ‘‘ that one mass was more fnmybtful to 
fa than ten thousand armed enemies, landed 
wn any part of the realm.’’? This freedom 
gave great offence, and the queen had long 
and angry conferences with him on that and 
other occasions, in which he never paid the 
shehtest homage, either to sex or quality. He 
preached with equal openness against the 
marnage of Mary with a papist , and Darnley, 
after his union, being induced to hear him 
he obseived in the course of his sermon that 
‘“‘God set over them, for their offences and 
ingratitude, boys and women.’’ Ihe share 
taken by this ardent and intrepid minister 1n 
the ensuing unhappy transactions 1s subject 
rather for history than biogiaphy. In the ycar 
1567 he preached a sermon at the corona- 
tion of James VI, when Mary had been de- 
throned, and Murray appointed regent. In 1972 
he was greatly offended with a convention of, 
ministers at Leith, for admitting the ttles of | 
archbishop and bishop to remain during the 
king’s minouity, although he approved of the 
regulations adopted in reference to their elec 
tions. At this time his constitution was quite 
broken , and he received 1 great additional 
shock by the dreadful news of the atrocious 
massacre of St Bartholomew. He had how- 
ever strength enough to preach against it, 
which he desred the Fiench ambassador 
might be acquainted with , but soon after took 
to his bed, and died on the 2 Ith of Novembe1, 
1572. Wlewas interred at Ldmburgh, several 
lords attending, and particularly the earl of 
Morton, that day chosen regent, who, as soon 
as he wis laid in his grave, thus exclaimed, 
‘‘ There hes he who never feared the face of 
man, who hath been often threatened with 
dag and dagger, but yet both ended his days 
in peace and honour for he had God’s provi- 
dence watching over him in an especial man- 
ner when Ins life wassought ”’ ‘The character 
of this eminent reformer has been sketched 
with great candour and impartiahty by Dr 
Robertson, in his history of Scotland, who, in 
observing upon the severity of his deportment, 
impetuosity of temper, and zealous intolerance, 
justly observes, that the qualities which now 
render him less amiable, fitted him to advance 
the reformation among a fierce people, and 
enabled him to encounter dangers, and sur- 
mount opposition, to which a more gentle 
spint would have yrelded. ‘Tjus 18 a truth 
which can be rejected neither by warm ad- 
murera on the one hand, nor by those who, 
imbued with the tolerant notions of a more 
enlightened era, are shocked at the absence of 
moderation on all sides. That John Knox 
was a man of exalted pmrnciples, great intel- 
lectual energy, undaunted intrepidity, and ex- 
emplary piety and morality, will be freely ad- 
mitted by the impartial of every class. He 
was twice marricd, and had two sons by his 
first wife, who were educated at St John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which they became fel- 
Jowa. His writings, in addition to those already 
ynentioned, are ** A fathful Admonition to 
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the Professors of the Gospel of Christ in the 
Kingdom of England,” 1554, ‘* A Letter tu 
Queen Mary, Kegent of Scotland ,” ‘* A steady 
Lxhortation to Laogland for the speedy em- 
bracing of Christ’s Gospel.” After his death 
appeared his ‘* History of the Reformation of 
Rehgion within the Realm of Scotland,’ at 
the end of the fourth edition of which, Edin- 
burgh, 1732, folio, are appended all his other 
works.—M'‘Crie’s Life of Anox. Robe tsun's 
Hist of Scot. 

KNOX (Rosrre) an English mariner in 
the Last India service, was born about 1641. 
Hie went to sea in a ship commanded by iis 
father in 1660 and was wiecked on the coast 
of Ceylon, 1n which island he remained a cap- 
tive among the natives for tw enty years. At 
the expiration of that time he contrived to 
escape to a Dutch settlement, whence he ob- 
taincd a passage to Batavia, and thence to 
Tugland In 1081 he published his ‘* Histo- 
rical Relation of the Island of Ceylon.” He 
Was eousin to Strype, the histonan.— Preface 
to the abv ve Vi ork. 

KNOX, DD. (Vicestmus) an eminent di- 
vine, author of a vanety of works both in the- 
ology and polite literature. He was born De- 
cember 8, 1759, and educated at Merchant 
Tailors’ school, whence he proceeded in due 
course upon a fellowship to St John 8 college, 
Oxford On the death of his father, he was 
chosen his successor in the head mastership of 
Tunbrilge grammar-school, over which he 
presided thuty three years, till, retirmg in 
1812, he was himself 1n turn succeeded by his 
son. He held the hvings of Riemwell and 
Ramsden Crays in kasex, and the chapelry of 
Shiphourne in Kent. His works, many of 
which have been translated into vanous Euro- 
pean languages, are, ‘‘ Essays Moral and J.i- 
terary,’ 3 vols 8voand 12mo, ‘ Liberal Edu- 
cation,’’ 2 vols. ditto, ‘“‘ Winter Evenings,”’ 
3 vols. ditto, ‘“ Personal Nobihty, or Letters 
to a Yonng Nobleman,” 1 vol. 12mo, 
* Christian Philosophy,’’ 2 vols. 12mo , ‘‘ Con- 
siderations on the Nature and Lfhcacy of the 
Lord’s Supper,” 1 vol 8vo, and a pamphlet 
‘© On the National Impoitance of Classical 
Education ,’”’ with a variety of sermons on 
different occasions. He also published for the 
use of his school, expurgated editions of Ho- 
race and Juvenal, and a senes of selections 
from the works of the best Enghsh authors, 
generally known as ‘* Elegant Extracts” and 
** Klegant Epistles.” On the commencement 
of the war consequent on the breaking out of 
the French Revolution, several pamphlets in 
opposition to the belligerent councils which 
prevailed, were generally attnbuted to him, as 
well as a translation of Erasmus’s ‘* Bellum 
dulce inexpertis,’’ printed with the signature 
‘* Anupolemus.” He 1s also 1egarded as the 
author of a searching tract, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Despotism,”’ published anonymously 
in 1794, and since repnnted. Dr Knox 
wrote the Latin language with great purty 
and elegance both in prose and verse, pay- 
ing the greatest attention to the harmon 
and rythm ob lus sentences. His death took 
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place at Junbridge, September 6, 1821.— 
Ann. Bug. 

KNOX (WI tram) under secretary of state 
in the American department, previous to the 
independence of the United States. He pub- 
Nshed ‘‘ Extra Official State Papers, for the 
Preservation of the Constituuon and Promo- 
tion of the Prosperity of the British Empire,” 
1789, 8vo , and ‘‘ Observations upon the Li- 
turgy,’’ contaimmg proposals for a reformation 
of that part of the church service. He died 
mn 1810, at the age of seventy eight.—Oriz. 

KNUIZEN (Marturas) a formal profes 
sor of Atheism of the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of Holstein, but first broached his 
opinions at Komgsberg, in Prussia, and in 
consequence of assuming, that all ideas of God 
and relyion should be laid aside, and the 
dictates of reason and conscience be alone pur- 
sued, his followers were denominated Con- 
scientianians. He gave the substance of his 
doctrines in a sliort letter dated from Rome, 
from which it appears, that he denied the 
existence of both a good and an evil principle, 
deemed churches and priests useless, and held 
that there 1s no life beyond the present, for 
which conscience 18 a sufficient guide. Ile 
made some noise in his day, and was answered 
by the Lutheran professor Museus. He how- 
ever died in obscurity, as the date of Ins death 
1s not recorded.—Morerr. Chaufeme. 

KNUI/7EN (Martin) professor of philo 
sophy at Kongsberg 1n Prussia, was born in 
1713, and died in 1751. He left several 
Jearned works, the principal of which are, 
‘‘ Systema Causarum efhcientium,” “ J le- 
menta Philosophiv Rationahs, Methoda Ma 
thematica demonstrata ,’”? ‘‘ Lheoremata de 
Parabolis Infinius,’’ and a ‘‘ Defence of the 
Christian Religion,” 4to, in German.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

KOBURGER (Antuony) a printer of the 
fifteenth century, who exercised Ins profession 
at Nuremberg with so much distinction, that 
Badius Ascensius styles him, “ Librariorum 
Pninceps, et inter fideles atque honestos merca 
tores non inferior: loco positus ,”’ and he praises 
him for the beauty and accuracy of bis typo- 
graphy. He printed editions of the Bible and 
other works, which are muchin request among 
book-collectors. His death took place in lolo 
— Bug. Univ. 

KOCH (CuaristorHer Wiitiam) profes 
sor of public jurisprudence at Strasburgh, a 
writer distinguished for his labouious re- 
searches concerning the antiquities of the mid 
dle ages. He was born in 17 37, and was edu 
cated at the university of Strasburgh, under 
the celebrated Schoepflin. History, genealogy, 
and the canon law were the pursuits which 
chefly engaged Ins attention. After publish- 
ing an academical disseitation on collation to 
ecclesiastical dignities and benefices, be pro- 
duced in 1789 his commentary on the German 
pragmatic sanction. He succeeded to his 
professorship on the death of Schoepflin in 
1771, and became head of the diplomatic 
school, whence proceeded many statesmen and 
munisters. The progress of the French Revo-_ 
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Jution for a time interrupted his hterary pur- 
suits, and having been chosen a member ie th 
legislative assembly, his patnotic opposition 
to the measures of the Jacobins occasioned 
his imprisonment. After eleven months capta- 
vaty, he was hberated on the fall of Rubes- 
pierre, and he was then called, by the unani- 
mous voice of his fellow citizens, to the direc- 
tion of thedepartment He quitted this office 
in 1795 to resume his professonal duties, 
which were again interrupted by public employ 
ments. In 1810 he was made honorary rector 
of the academy of Strasburgh, which office 
he held till his death, October 23, 1813. He 
was the author of a * View of the Revolutions 
of Lurope, from the Ove:throw of the Roman 
Empire in the West to our own Iimes,’’ 5 vols, 
8vo, a history of treaties since the peace 
of Westphaha, and other valuable works.— 
Bug. Univ. 

KOCHANOWSKEI (* oun) a Poh-h noble- 
man, who was one of the best poets his coun- 
try has produced. He was born in 1932, and 
studied an Germany, after which he visited 
Paris, Rome, and Padua, where lis talents at- 
tracted great notice IJle made acquaintance 
with the chancellor /amoyski, who became 
lis zealous patron. On his return to Poland, 
king Sigismund wished to have engaged him 
in his service , but he preferred the indulgence 
of his literary taste in retirement to rank and 
honours. Ile died about 1584. His work: 
have procured him great celebrity among hi 
countrymen, and his version of the Psalms o 
David obtaimed fur him the appellation of the 
Pindar of Poland. Is compositions may be 
found in the ‘ Selection of Polish Authors; 
printed at Warsaw, 1803 180>, in twenty s 
volumes.—ftiog Univ. 

KOLHLELR (Joun Birwarp) a native o 
Lubeck, distinguished in the last century as 
classical scholar. At the age of seventeen lx 
published a dissertation on the Deities whe 
presided over marriage among the Greeks an 
Romans. In 1766 he was nominated profes 
sor of history and philosophy in the university 
of Kiel, and from 1781 to 1786 he occupier 
the chair of the Greck and Onental languages 
at Komgsberg. His death happened April 3 
1802. Koehler published Remaiks on Dion 
Chrysostom, 176», Notes and Observations 
on Iheocrntus, 1767, tracts on Roman Law , 
a Geiman translation of the Iphigeniain Auhs 
of Lunpides, and made collections for an 
edition of Hesiod, besides writing articles in 
periodical journals, and othen literary labours. 
—Buwg. Univ. 

KOEHLER, or KOLLER (Joun Davin) 
one of the most industrious writers of the age 
in which he lived. He was born in 1684 near 
Leipz, and studied at Wittemberg where he 
devoted himself to history and the belles Jet 
tres. He became secretary to baron de Strah- 
len, whom he quitted in 1710 for the profes- 
sorship of logic at Altorf, and he was soon 
after made librarian to the university. Ia 
1714 he obtained the chair of Listory, and 12 
1717 he was appomted tutor to the marquis 
of Brandenburgh Bayreuth. Notwithstanding 
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his various engagements, he published a con- 
siderable number of valuable works, chiefly 
relating to history and archeology, of which 
a list may be seen in our authority. Ihe em- 
peror Charles VI, as a mark of respect for Ina 
talents, gave Koehler lis portrait, suspended 
from a chain of gold. He became at length 
professor of lustory at Gottingen, and retained 
the situation for twenty years, dying March 10, 
1755.— Buog. Uni. 

KOENIG. Iheie were several of this 
name Georcr Marrutas, the first upon re- 
cord, was a Franconian, born in 1616 at Al- 
torf, where his father had the superintendence 
of the public hbiary. On lis decease he was 
succeeded by his son, whose learning and abi- 
lities also procured him the professorships of 
Greek and poetry. He compiled a Latin 
Biographical Dictionary of considerable merit, 
printed im one quarto volume in 1678. His 
death took place about the year 1699 —To- 
HANN Grrarp Koentrc, a physician of Cour- 
land in Lithuama, born 1728, was a pup1l of 
the celebrated botanist Linnewus. He visited 
various countries, especially Iccland and the 
East Indies, keeping up throughout lus travels 
a regular correspondence with his old in- 
structor, on the subject of their mutual study. 
Much of this has appeared, and the late sir 
Joseph Binks purchased several manuscript 
w rks of this philosopher, respecting the na- 
tural productions of the regions he had gone 
through He died in India in 178» —1I here 
weie also two brothers im the last century, 
Daniit and Samtr‘e Kotnic, natives of 
Switzerland. Of these the former translated 
‘* Arbuthnot on Ancient Coins ”’ into the TF atm 
language, of winch Reitz afterwards published 
an edition at Utrecht in 17960, Damel was 
killed in his twenty-second year at Iraneker 
by the mob, who, m a popular commotion, fell 
upon him under the supposition that he must 
be a Fiench spy, as he had been heard to 
converse m thit language Samuel was a 
good mathematical scholar, and filled the pro- 
fessor’s chair at Franeker in plilosophy and 
ethics. He afterwards settled at the Hague, 
on the mvitation of the prince of Orange, who 
made him his hbrarian Maupertuis, at that 
time president of the academy at Berhn, of 
which Koeniz was a member, quarrelled with 
him, and by his influence with the body, piro- 
cured his expulsicn, in consequence of an at 
tack levelled at himself, but an able ‘* Ap 
peal,” prevented any diminution of reputation 
to the discarded associate, who died im 1707. 
—Nour. Dict. Host. Hutton’s Math Diet. 

KOENIGSMARCK (Marra Avrona, 
countess of) the daughter of a Swedish general 
officer, and born in the tcrritory of Bremen, 
about 1673. Left to the care of her mother, mn 
consequence of the death of her father, who was 
killed at the siege of Bonn, she was carefully 
educated at Hamburgh. In her seventeenth 
year her mother died, and this misfortune 
was followed by the loss of her brother, coun! 
Phihp de Koenigsmarck. ‘That nobleman. 
after having rendered Ins name infamous in 
England by his share in the assassination of 
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Mr Thynne, (for which the persons he eme 
ployed were executed,) was suspected of an 
intngue with the wife of George 1, then elector 
of Hanover, by whose order Koemgsmarck 
was privately put to death. He left a conm- 
derable fortune in the hands of his bankers at 
Hamburgh, and they refused to surrender it 
to his heirs, on the pretext that there was no 
legal evidence of his decease. Aurora and her 
two sisters went to Dresden to implore justice 
from the elector of Saxony, kredenc Augustus ; 
and that prince, notorious for Ins gallantry, 
smitten with the charms of the beautiful sup- 
plicant, left no means untried to seduce her, 
und at length succeeded. In 1696 she be- 


_came the mother of a son, named Maurice, 


known in history as the famous count Saxe. 
IlIness, succeeding her confinement, having 
given occasion to her being supplanted in the 
‘eart of her fickle admirer by a new favourite, 
she retired to the abbey of Quedlinburg, 
where she employed herself m the education 
of her son. The elector however still retained 
a great esteem for her, and in 1702 he sent 
‘ier on a diplomatic mission to his formidable 
memy Charles XII of Sweden, with whom 
us claims to the throne of Poland had in- 
vol:ed him in a hazardous contest. ‘The 
countess could not obtain an interview with 
che stern warrior, on which she pleasantly said, 
‘She was very uulncky to be the only person 
in the world on whom that great prince would 
urn his back ’ She afterwards offended Au- 
_ istus by advising him to displace his princi- 
pal minister, on which she was forbidden to 
appear at court. She consoled herself in her 
retieat by the tenderness of her son, to whose 
improvement she consecrated the rest of her 
hfe. Ihis highly gifted and accomphshed 
female died about 1725 She wrote a great 
number of odes and other pieces in German, 
preserved im manuscript at Quedlinburg.— 
Bug Uni. 

KOI} RNI R (Taropore) an eminent Ger- 
man lyric poet, born at Dresden in 1788. In 
his childhood he manifested an ardent imagi- 
nation, and a taste for hterature, wich was 
encouraged by the attentions of the celebrated 
Sciuller, who was a friend of Ins father. In 
1811 he finished his studies at Leipzic. Be- 
ine forbidden to attend any of the Saxon um- 
versities, on account of his political sentuments, 
he repaired to Vienna, and became a dramatic 
wniter. Has pieces were very successful, and 
he obtained the post of secretary to the ma- 
nagement of the court theatre, with a salary 
of two thousand florins. Always an euthu- 
siast for the liberty of Germany, the retreat of 
Buonaparte from Russia inspired him with 
military ardour, and hastily leaving Vienna, 
he went to Breslau, and enlisted as a common 
soldier in the Prussian army. His bravery at 
the battle of Lutzen procured him promotion. 
Soon after he was dangerously wounded m an 
ambuscade. When recovered, he joined the 
army, and received a heutenancy as the re- 
ward of his conduct in an engagement on the 
8th of October, 1812, but he lost hus hfe ten 
days after on the plas of Leipac. The 
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uctions of this modern Iyrteus 


were collected and pubhshed at Vienna in! 


1814, under the title of “ The Lyre and the 
Sword.’’—Buiog. Un. 

KOLBE, or KOLBEN (Peter) a Dutch 
writer, chiefly known as the author of an ac- 
count of the Cape of Good Hope. He was 
born in 1675 1n the principahty of Bayreuth, 
where his father was a receiver of the taxes. 
He studied at Nuremberg under Limmart, 
director of the school of painting, eminent for 
his skill in astronomy , m which science Kolbe 
made so much proficiency as enabled him to 
give lectures at Halle, wheie he entered him- 
self a student of the university in 1700. He 
afterwards travelled with baron von Krosie, 
privy counsellor of Prussia, and in 1709 he 
went to the Cape of Good Hope, and was ap- 
pointed secretary to the colonies of Stellenbosch 
and Drakenstein. He continued an this situa 
tion ten years, when becoming afflicted with 
bhnodness, he returned to Europe. He after 
wards recovered Jus sight, and became 1ector 
of the school of Newstadt on the Aisch, where 
he remained till his death, December 31, 
1726. He wrote a tract, ‘‘De Aquis Capitis 
Bone Spe,” rnserted in the Acta Lruditorum, 
Lips. 1716, and ‘‘ A Description of the Cape 
of Good Hope,’”’ Nuremberg, 1719, foho, which 
bas been translated into English and various 
other languages. A vehement attack was made 
upon the accuracy and veracity of Kolben by 
the French abbé de La Calle, who described 
his work as more resembling a series of fables 
than an authentic narrative. On the other 
hand, Foster, in Ins ‘* Voyage round the 
World,”’ ascribes the censures of Ia Calle to 
anterested motives, and .sserts that it would 
be easy to refute almost every criticism which 
the abbé has passed on this intelligent and en 
tertaining traveller, The great number of 
accounts of the Cape of Gvol Hope pub 
lished since the works of these writers, render 
the setilement of the question at present of 
very little moment —Ackin’s G. Brg. Bio, 
Unw. 

KOMARZLWSKI (Jonn Baitisr) a 
Pole of a noble family, who was knight of 
several orders, FRS. of London, member of 
the Literary Society of Warsaw, &c. He re- 
ceived a good education under the patronage 
of one of the ministers of king Stanislaus Au 
gustus , and he was employed by that prince 
on several important missions to the courts of 
Russia, Germany, and Lurkey His services 
were rewarded with the rank of heutenant 
general, first aide de-camp to the king, and 
intendant general of mimes. On tLe partition 
of Poland, he went to Russia, but refusing 
the offers of Catherine 1I, who would have 
retained him in her service, he finally settled 
at Pans, where in 1809 he published a ‘‘ Hy- 
dregraphical Chart of Poland,’ wath the con- 
struction of which he had been charged by 
the late king. He also mvented an instru- 
ment useful to miners, called the Subterranean 
Graphometer. He died at Pans im 1810, 
aged sixty-six. Besides his labours as a man 
of acience, he was the author of a political 
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tract, entitled ‘“‘Coup d'cal rapide sur les 
causes réelles de la decadence da ta Pologne,”’ 
1806, Bvo.—Brog. Nouv. des Contemp. 

KOOITEN (luropore van) a clasmecal 
scholar and Latin poet, born at Leeuwaiden 
in the United Provinces, nm 1749. He studied 
at Franeker, and in 1772 became rector of 
the Latan school of Campan, in 1779 he re- 
moved to Middleburg, and im 1784 he suc- 
‘eeded the learned Schrader, under whom 
ie had been educated, at Franeker. The 
pohtical commotions which took place in 
Holland obhged him to quit his office and Ing 
countiy m 1787, when he went to Pans with 
his friend and colleague, Walckenaer, or 
Valckenaer, son of the celebrated Hellenist. He 
returned to Holland in 1795, and occupied a 
public situation, which he left to accompany 
M. Walckenaer on an embassy to Spain, and 
returning with that gentleman, he resided with 
him during the remainder of his hfe. He died 
in 1814. He distinguished himself as an 
elegant wniter of Latin poetry, and a collection 
he published, uaoder the tide of ‘* Dehcig 
Poetiua,’’ Amsterdam, 1792, 1805, 8vo, con- 
tains many of his compositions , while his cn- 
tical skill appears in his publication of ‘‘ In- 
cert: auctons (vulgo Pindar Thebam) Epitoma 
Ihados Homenicex,’’ 1809, 8v0.— Bog. Nouv. 
des Contemp. 

KORIHOLT (Curistian) There wera 
two learned theolo.ians of this name _ the 
elder, a native of Burg in the island of Fer- 
meren, was born m January 1633. Having 
received the rudiments of a classical education 
im the place of jus birth, he visited Sleswick, 
Leipsic, Jena, and other German universities, 
and at length settled at Rostock as Greek pro- 
fessor, in 1662 Bctter prospects opening to 
him, through the countenance of the reigning 
duke of Holstein, he retained his chair little 
more than three years, when he removed to 
Kiel as professor of divinity, and eventually 
succeeded to the vice chancellotslip of that 
university. He published a variety of tracts 
on subjects connected with religion. Among 
others, essays ‘‘On the Pagan, Mahometan, 
and Jewish Religions ,’ ‘‘ On the Ongin and 
Nature of Chmristiamity ,” ‘‘ On the Persecu- 
tions of the Prnmitive Church ,”’ ‘* On the 
three Impostors, Herbert, Hobbes, and Spi- 
nosa ’ 4to, ‘‘On the State and Progress of 
Schools and Academies, more especially in 
Germany,” folio, ‘‘ On the Harmony of Rea- 
son atk Revelanon ,”’ ‘‘On the Nature of 
Philosophy,’”’ &c. His death took place in 
the spring of 1694 —H1s grandson of the same 
name was born about the year 1709, and was 
the author of an ‘‘ Account of the British An- 
tiquanan Souety,’’ and an edition of the let- 
ters of Leibnitz, written in the French and 
Latin languages, the former contained im one, 
the latter m four volumes. He also wrote 
several devotional tracts, in his capacity of 
divinity professor in the university of Got- 
tingen, where he died in 1751.—Nouv. Diet. 
Ast. 

KOSCIUSKO (Tuappeus) a celebrated 
Polish patriot. He was of noble descent, but 
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hus farmly being by no means wealthy, he was 
educated in the military school at Warsaw, 
where he made a great progress m the study 
of mathematics and drawing. He was, in con- 
sequence of his proficiency, nominated one of 
four students sent at the expense of the esta- 
bhshment to improve their knowledge in 
France. On is return to Poland he had a 
commission given him , but being refused pro- 
motinn, he determmed to go to America, 
where war was then carrying on between Great 
Britain and her colomes. There he became 
adjutant to general Washington, and acquired 
by his talents and bravery the esteem of those 
with whom he served, and he wa also re- 
warded with the cross of the Cincmnat.. 
After the conclusion of the war he hved in 
retirement in his native country till 1789, 
when he was made a major-general in the 
army by the diet, in which the management 
of public affairs was vested He was after- 
wards employed as a general of division unde1 
the younger Poniatowski, when he displayed 
preat zeal, skill, and courage, in oppos.tion to 
the attempts of the Russians against the inde- 
pendence of Poland. Ta nding his efforts for 
freedom paralysed by the weakness or trea- 
chery of others, he gave im his resignation, 
and was afterwards foiced to become an exile 
from his country He had retreated to I e1p- 
gic in 1793, when thc Pohsh army and the 
pone im general impatient under the yoke of 

ussia, were ready for insurrection. All eyes 
were turned towards Kosciusho, whom they 
chose for their leader, and messengers were 
sent to him from Warsaw to acquaint hin 
with the schemes and wishes of ns com- 
patnots. In complhance with the invitation, 
he proceeded towards the frontiers of Voland , 
but apprehensive of compromising the safety 
of those with whom he acted, be was about to 
defer his enterprise, and set off for Italy. He 
was however peisuaded to retuin, and arniving 
at Cracow at the very time when the Polish 
garrison had expelled the troops of Russia, 
he was chosen, on the 24ith of March 1794, 
generalissimo, with all the power of a Roman 
dictator, and he immediately published an 
act, authorising insurrection against the foreign 
authonities, and established anew government, 
He then proceeded to support colonel Mada- 
lhnski, who was pursued by the Russians, and 
having joined that officer, they attacked and 
defeated the enemy on the 4th of April, with 
infenor numbers. His army now increased to 
nine thousand men, the insurrectitn extended 
to Warsaw, and in a few days the Russians 
were driven from that palatimate. Kosciusko 
united his forces with those of general Gro- 
chowski and found himself at the head of an 
army, fifteen thousand strong He obtained 
some advantage over the Russians on the 8th 
of June, at Szezekociny, but the king of 
Prussia arnving to the assistance of the enemy, 
Kosciusho suffered a dcfeat, and was exposed 
to great personal danger. From this period 
he waged a disadvantageous warfare against 
his too powerful opponents ull the 4th of Oc- 
tober, when he was completely defeated and 
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taken prisoner, at the battle of Mamejowice 
He was sent to Russia, and confined m a for- 
tress near St Petersburg, till the accession of 
Paul I, who, through real or affected admira- 
tion of the character of Kosciusko, set ham at 
hberty. In May 1797, he took his departure 
for the American Umted States, where he was 
honourably recerved by the government and 
people. He returned to Lurope the following 
year, and settled in Krance, where he passed 
a great part of the remainder of Ins hfe. 
Buonaparte 1m vain endeavoured to engage 
him in his ambitious schemes for the subyec- 
tion of Poland, and even made use of the 
name of Kosciusko 1n his proclamations, but 
the wary and disinterested patriot compre- 
hendcd the nature of his designs, and reyected 
lus overtures. He died at Soleure, nm Swit- 
zerland, on the 16th of October, 1817,— 
Dit. des H.M. du 18me SS. Bug. Nouv. des 
Contemp. 

KOSITR (Henry) an ingenious wniter, 
born in Portugal of Lnghsh parents. He made 
a voyage to Brazil, where he resided six years, 
and having acquired an intimate knowledge of 
the country, he published in London, in 1816, 
an interesting account of his travels, reprmted 
in 2 vols 8vo, 1n 1817. He died at Pernam- 
buco, 1n South America, in 1820, at the ave 
of twenty six.— Bog Nouv. des Contemp. Lon 
don Mag 

KOSIHiA BEN LOUKA, a Chnstian 
philosopher of Baalbek in Syna, who wrote 
in the reigns of the successors of Haroun al 
Raschid. His love of science induced him to 
go to Constantinople, where he made a col- 
lection of valuable works in the Greek lan- 
guage, previously unknown to the Arabians. 
On account of lis learning he was called to 
Bru,dad to translate mto Arabic the writings 
of the Greeks, and when he had completed 
his task he retired imto Aimenia, where he 
died about the end of the ninth century. 
Among the principal labours of Ben Louka 
are translations of the ‘‘ Aphorisms ”’ of Hip- 
pocrates, the “ Baiulcus,” of Hero of Alex- 
andria, of which the original is not now ex- 
tant , and a work of Autolycus on Astronomy. 
An enumeration of the books composed and 
translated by this philosopher may be found 
in the first of the annexed authorities.—Ca- 
soe Brbliot. Arabico-Htispan. Escurwal. tom. 1. 
Bug. Uni. 

KLOTHB’FDDIN or COIBLDDIN (Mo- 
HAMMED BiuN Mouammrp) an Arabian his- 
tonan, who was a native of Mecca. When 
Yemen was conquered by the Turks in 1569, 
hothb’eddin was appointed professor 1n one 
of the four colleges of the sacred city, where 
it was his duty to explain the koran according 
to the doctrines of the sect of the Hannfites, to 
which he belonged. He 1s said also to have 
studied medicine. His death took place m 
1580. He wrote a valuable nairative of the 
Ottoman conquest of Yemen , and an account 
of the Holy City, 7e. Mecca, comprising 
cunous details not to be found elsewhere.— 
Bug. Univ. 

KOIrZEBUE (Atcustrus Frepericx Fer« 
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DINAND Won) was born May 8, 1761, at Wei- 
mar, 11 Germany, where his father was a 
counsellor of legation. He 18 said to have 
manifested a talent for poetry when only six 
years old. His education was commenced at 
the gymnasium of his native place, and com- 
pleted at the academies of Duisbourg and 
Jena. He was destined for the profession of 
law, but he wished to become a man of let- 
ters, and there was scarcely any branch of 
literature which did not in some degree engave 
his attention. At the age of twenty he was 
invited to St Petersburg, by the Prussian am- 
bassador, who was the friend of his father, 
and who procured him the office of secretary 
to M.de Bauer, general of engmeets On 
his death, Kotzebue was nominated by the 
czarina a counsellor, and placed im a judicial 
Situation at Revel, where in 1783 he became 
assessor of the primary tribunal, and at length 
president of the government, which post he 
occpied ten years, with the rank of lieutenant 

colone] in the army. Flaving received his 
dismission, he retned to an estate which he 
possessed at some distance from Narva, and 
conseciated his leisure to the cultivation of 
diamatic hterature He had previously pro- 
duced some pieces for the theitie at St Pe- 
tersburgh, which had contributed to procure 
him the favour of the empress. In 1792 he 
was called to the direction of the theatre at 
Vienna, winther he proceeded but after a 
short time he relinquished his new situation, 
and went to Weimar’ [Je hid 1esided there 
three yeais, when the aintreaties of lus wife, 
who wasa native of Russia, induced him to 
return thither , but he had scarcely arnved on 
the frontiers of the empne, when he was ar 

rested by order of Paul I, who suspected him 
to be the author of some revolutionary pam- 
phlets, im which he was personally attacked 

Kotzebue was transported to Kurg iu in Sibe 

ria, and he pubhshed an account of his jour- 
ney, Ins residence there, his attempts to 
escape, and various other adventures, in a very 
amusing but appareitly not very authentic 
work, entitled §« Lhe most remarkable \ car of 
my Life.’ He was however soon tecalled, 
and, as he states, well received by the em- 
peror, who confided to his direction the theatre 
of St Petersburgh. Lhis situation he wished 
to resign, but could not obtain permission to 
do so till after the death of Paul I. In Apmnil 
1801, Kotzebue set oft for Weimar, where he 
airived soon after. Some disputes which he 
had with Goethe and the two Schlegels in- 
duced him to remove to Paris, where he ex- 
perienced the most giatifying attentions fiom 
the French hterati , and 1t 18 not at all to his 
credit that he repaid their kindness by the 
vublication of a calumnious work, which he 
called ‘‘ My Recollections of Pans.” He 
wreated the Itahans with equal alhberahty m 
ins ‘* Recollections of Rome and of Naples.”’ 
About the end of 1803 he commenced, in 
conmnction with M. Merakel, a journal, en- 
titled, “‘ Der Freymutlige ’’—‘‘ The Sincere,” 
in which Napoleon Buonaparte was attacked 
with virulence. Till 1813 Kotzebue continued 
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to be employed on hterature and politios ; and 
to his pen are ascnbed many proclamations 
and diplomatic papers issued by the cabmet of 
St Petersburgh. He attended the czar in the 
campaign of 1813 as pohtical secretary to the 
army , and he was afterwards nominated con- 
sul general of Russia at Kongsberg, whence 
he was called in 1816 to St Petersburgh, to 
be attached to the office of foreign affairs In 
1817 the emperor Alexander authonsed him 
to return to his own country, and appointed 
him his hterary correspondent in Germany, 
with an allowance of 15,000 roubles, and a 
commission to give an account of the state of 
public opinion among the people. The man- 
ner in which he executed this employment 
caused his destruction. His calumnious accu- 
sations against the students of the German 
universities having rendered him the general 
object of their detestation, one of them, a 
young enthusiast named Sandt, went to Man- 
heim, where Kotzebue resided, and killed him 
in Ins own house, by stabbing him with a 
poignard, March 23, 1819. Kotzebue 1s known 
in England as a dramatist, in consequence of 
some of his plays having been translated for 
the British stage. His ‘* Misanthiopy and 
Repentance,” the English version of which 
has received the unmeaning ttle of ‘ Lhe 
Stranger,’’ miy be considered as a fair speci- 
men of lis talents Ile affiied his name to 
more than three hundred dramas , but many 
of them were merely retouched by him, hav- 
ing been purchased of their authors, and 
others are translations —Bug. Univ. Brog. 
Nouv des Contemp. 

KOULI KHAN, see Nanir Sran. 

KRAFL (Girorcrt WortGanc) a German 
philosopher, who was educated at ‘J ubingen, 
where he took the degree of MA. im 1728, 
and the same year was appointed professor of 
mathematics at St Petersburgh. Five years 
after he was made lecturer on natural phailo- 
sophy , and in 1758 he was chosen a member 
of the Royal Academy of Berlin. His great 
reputation induced the prince of Wirtemberg, 
of whose dominions he was a native, to recal 
him home, to take the chair of mathematics 
and natural philosophy at Iubingen, where 
he presided ull bis death in 1754. Besides 
several separate worka on natural philosophy, 
he was the author of many interesting and 
important papers in the Transactions of the 
Academy of St Petersburgh. One of lis 
most remarkable productions 1s a description 
of the house built of ice at St Petersburgh in 
1740, which was published in Russian and 
German, and of which there 1s a French trans- 
lation by P. L. Leroi, 1741, 4to, wath plates. 
—Bug. Univ. 

KRANIZ or KRANTZIUS (Avzcrrtus) a 
learned German historian aad plulssopher of 
the fifteenth century, born at Hamburgh, of 
the ecclesiastical chapter of which, his native 
citv, he was elected dean in 1498, having been 
for sixteen years previously professor of theo- 
logy and plulosophy im the university of Ros- 
tock. His reputation as an able and upright 
diplomatist too, was 80 well established, (hat 
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in a dispute which occurred between the 
courts of Holstein and Denmark, the contend- 
ing potentates voluntanly submitted their dif- 
ference, which was of a territonal nature, to 
his arbitration. He was the author ofa Latin 
** Chronicle of the Kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway,” ‘* A History of 
Saxony from the earliest Periods ,’’ another of 
the Saxon church, entitled ‘* Metropolis ,’’ a 
‘* Mastory of the Ancient Vandals,’’ and a trea- 
tise on logic, all written in the same language. 
—Moreri. Nouv. Dict Hist. 

KRASCHENNIKOF (Srrruen) a Rus- 
sian traveller and naturalist, born at Moscow 
in 1712 He was sent in 1733, with three 
academicians of St Petersburgh, to vasit Sibe 
ria, and collect an account of the country and | 
its productions. After assisting im their re- | 
searches, he was directed to proceed to Kamt- | 
schatka in 1736, where he prosecuted his re- 
searches alone till 1738, when he was joined | 
by Steller, who left him two years after, to 
embark on an expedition with Bernng. Kras 
chennikof returned to Siberia, and proceeded 
with the academicians to St Petersburgh in 
1743. His labours were rewarded with ad- 
mission into the Academy of Sciences, and he 
was nominated professor of natural history 
From the papers of Steller and his own obser- 
vations he drew up an account of his travels, 
wlnch he had finished a short time before his 
death, nm 1754 ~~ His book appeared at St Pe- 
tersburgh, 2 vols 4to, 1754, and an abridged 
Enghsh translation was published in I ondon 
in 1764, 410, and it was also translated into 
French and German.— Bug Univ 

KRASICKI (icnarzits) count de Siczin, 
prince bishop of Warmia and archbishop of 
Crnesmia, one of the most 1Jlustrious of the 
Polish hterati of the exghteenth century. The 
first partition of Poland in 1772 having re 
duced him under the domimon of Piussia 
and consequently deprived him of Ins func- 
tions in the senate of his country, he endea- 
voured to benefit the pubhc by his writings. 
He was much esteemed by Frederick the 
Great, who took pleasure 1n his lively and sp- 
rited conversation. JIlius prince having one 
day said to Kiasicki—‘‘ I hope you will take 
me into Paradise under your episcopal man- 
tle ’’—-The prelate replied—‘* No, sire, that 
would be impossible, for your majesty has cut 
it too short for it to conceal any contraband 
commodity.’” His works, both mm prose and 
verse, are much admired by his countrymen , 
and he particularly excelled in exposing what 
was ridicaluus m national manners Among 
his compositions are, ‘‘ Myszeados,”’ a heroi- 
comic poem, in ten cantos, on the story of 
Popiel, one of the ancient kings of Poland, 
having been devoured by rats and mice , ‘* Mo- 
rnachnomachia, or the War of the Monks,’’ 
in six cantos, said to be Ins chef d’ceuvre, 
** Anti-Monarhnomachia,” im six cantos, 
‘* Fables ,’’ ‘The War of Choczm,’’ and 
imitations of Ossian. He died March 14, 
1801, aged sixty-mx.—Biog. Unv. Bug. 
Nouv. des Contemp. 

KRAUSE (Jonun Gorrtres) a German 
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writer on philology, who was a native of S:° 
lesia. He studied at Breslau, and afterwards 
at Leipzic, where he proceeded MA. and gave 
public Jectures with great success. At length 
he became professor of history at Wittemberg, 
and died there in 1736, aged fifty-two. He 
conducted the “ Neue Zeitungen,” or ‘‘ New 
Literary Gazette of Leipzu,” 1715—17353, 
18 vols 8vo, and ‘* Nova Literaria in Sup- 
plemento Actorum Eruditorum davulgata,’’ 
1718—1723, 6 vols. 8vo, and he also pub- 
lished ‘* Piogramma de incrementis studio 
Hlistoriarum Seculo xvin. allatis,’’ Wuttem- 
berg, 1727, 4to , and other works relative to 
the history of literature , and he deserves to 


_be noticed as the author of the notes to 


Mencke’s treatise on the quackery of the 
learned, signed Crispinus and Kendalicius, in 
the Leipzic edition of 1712 —Burog. Univ. 

KRAUSS, or KRAUS (Joun Barpuisr) a 
learned German ecclesiastic, one of the most 
indefatigable writers which the order of St 
Benedict has produced. He was born at Ra- 
tisbone January 12,1700. After he had gone 
through his first studies in different convents 
of Bavana, having taken the monastic halt 
at the age of fifteen, he was sent by his supe- 
niors to the abbey cf St Germam des Prés, 
Pans. Returning t6 Ratisbon in 1724, he 
Occupied various offices in the monastery of St 
Emmeran, of which he was nominated prince 
abbot in 1742. Ile presided there twenty 
years, dying June i4, 1762. Meusel has 
given a list of his works on theology, criti- 
cism, and lustory, amounting to forty in num- 
ber Among them are, “ Catalogus Buibho- 
thecz Sancti Lmmeranmn,’’ Ratisb. 1748—50, 
4 vols. 8vo, and a history of the abbey of St 
Fmmeran, un German, 1752, 4to.—Meusel’s 
Gelehite Deutschland Brog Uni. 

KRAY (baron de) an Austrian general, 
who was a native of Hungary. He entered 
young into the army, and served as colonel 
against the Turks. He was promoted to the 
rank of major general, and in 1793, 1794, and 
1795, he was employed in the Netherlands and 
upon the Rhine. In 1796 he had a command 
in the army of Wartensleben, when he so 
much distinguished himself, that he was made 
a heutenant-field-marshal. He displayed in a 
striking degree his skill and courage in the 
battles of Altenkirchen, Forcheim, Bamberg, 
Wetzlar, Giessen, &c. The army commanded 
by general Werneck having suffered great 
losses, when opposed by the French under 
Hoche 1n 1797, must of the Austrian general 
officers weie tried before a council of war at 
Vienna, when De Kray was acquitted of 
blame. He then passed to the army of Italy, 
and after the death of the young pmrince of 
Orange, he had the cluef command of the 
Austrian army. The brilliant manner in which 
he opened the campaign of 1799, made way 
for the future triumphs of Melas and Suwar- 
row. He directed the siege of Mantua, of 
which he made himself master, and retu 
to Vienna in February 1800, he was receiv 
with great distinction by the emperor Francis, 
He then succeeded the arch-duke Charles in 
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the command of the army of the Rinne, but 
was obliged to retreat before the French, and 
ace put an end to his military operations. 
e died at Vienna in January 1801, Jeaving 
the reputation of having been one of the ablest 
of the Austrian generals employed durmg the 
French revolutionary wars.—Dict. des H. M. 
du 18me. S. Buoy. Nouv. des Contemp. 
KROMAYER. ‘There were tno German 
divines of this name, Joun, the elde:, was a 
native of Cobelen, born 1976. From Lislebcn, 
where he was pastor to a Lutheran congrega- 
tion, he removed to Weimar, in quality 
of superintendant, and passed the remainder 
of his hfe there. He wrote a paraphrase 
on the prophetical wntings of Jeremiah, 
““ On the Harmony of the Four Evange- 
hists,’’ with two other treatises, entitled ‘* His- 
toriz Ecclesiastice Compendium,”’ and ‘‘ Ex- 
amen Chmnstiane Concordiz.’? His death 
took place in 1643.—Ji nome, the younger, 
was nephew to the above, born 1n 1610 at 
Zeit7. He studied divinity at Leipsic, and 
eventually obtained the professors chair im 
that science, as well as that of history in the 
same university. Jerome Kromayer was the 
author of several polemical and other treatises, 
wiltten for the most part in the Latin lan- 
guage, the principal of which aie, ‘ Historia 
Leclesiastica ,”  ** Loca Anti-Syncretistici ,” 
‘Scrutintum Religionum ,”’ ‘* I heologia Posi 
tivo-polemica,” ‘* Polymathia I heologica,”’ 
and a Commentary on St Pauls epistle to 
the Galatians, and on the Book of Revela- 
tions. 
Moverr. 
KRUDENER (baroness VaLenie DE) a 
religious enthusiast of recent notoriety, was 
the daughter of the Russian count Wittowkoff, 
governor of Riga, where she was born in 176) 
At an early age she married baron Krudencr, 
appointed anibassador by Catherine II to the 
court of Berlin, and subsequently to Venice, 
Here the secretary of legation fell m love with 
her, and committed suiide , on which event 
she wrote a romance, which she entitled after 
her own chiistan name, ‘‘ Valene.’’ At the 
breaking out of the French revolution she re 
sided in the south of | rance , but afterwards 
returned to Germany, where in 1806 she 
assumed the character of a prophetess, and 
pleaded a mission to establish the reign of 
Christ upon earth. On the fall of Napoleon, 
she followed the emperor Alexander to Pans, 
and declared, after the example of many simi- 
lar visionaries in respect to predominant po- 
tentates, that he was appomted regenerator of 
the world. Her predictions excited much 
attention, and when the alled sovereigns 
quitted Paris, she retreated mto Switzerland, 
where she preached the approach of the mil- 
lenium, which induced thousands of the cre- 
dulous mountaineers to listen to her mission. 
At length the states interfered, her followers 
Were dispersed, and after being attended to by 
a few whose character in society should have 
preserved them from such delusion, she visited 
the Crimea, and died at Karasubassar, Dec. 
25, 1824.—Gent. Mag. 


He died in 1670 —Trehert Lheatrum. 
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KRUNITZ (Joun Georce) a German 
physician and natural philosopher of eminence, 
who was a native of Berlin. He studied at 
Gottingen, Halle, and Frankfort on the Oder, 
at which last university he received the degree 
of MD, after having wmitten an inangural 
thesis, ‘‘ De Matrimonio multorum morborum 
remedio,”’ 1749, 4to. He commenced prac- 
tiuoner of physic at Frankfort, but meeting 
with hattle success, he removed to Berhn, 
where he distinguished himself as one of the 
most indefatigable writers in a country in 
which literary mdustry 1s common. The most 
considerable of his productions 1s an ‘‘ Econo- 
mico-technological Encyclopadia,”’ or general 
system of political, domestic, and moral eco- 
nomy, of geography, of natural history, and of 
the arts, commenced in 1773, and continued 
through seventy two volumes, 8vo, to the 
article “* Leiche,” a corpse, beyond which the 
author was prevented from proceeding by his 
death, which took place in 1796. ‘The work 
has been continued by the brothers F. J. and 
H.G. Floerke , and in 1818 they had reached 
only the letter R, and the 120th volume of 
this interminable pubhcation. Krunitz, who 
was a member of several learned soureties, co- 
operated in many periodical works on medi- 
cine, natural history, &c.— Bg. Uni. Bug. 

Nou. des Contemp 

KRUSLMARK (Baron p1) a Prussian 
| general and statesman, descended of a family 
distinguished for military seivices. Having 
acquired a knowledge of diplomatic details, 
and the interests of different courts, he was 
employed in several missions by the court 
of Berlin. In 1806 the king of Prussia sent 
lim to attempt the negociation of peace 
with Buonaparte, and not succeeding, he 
was despatched to St Petersburgh, where 
he formed a coalition which Icd to the treaty 
of Iilsit. In the course of 1809 he was 
appointed ambassador to the court of France, 
and he sustained that function in 181, 
but subsequent events obliged him to quit 
the country. A correspondence ensued be- 
tween baron Krusemark, prnce Hardenburg, 
and the duke of Bassano, which has been pre- 
served as affording interesting materials fora 
histo1y of the tames. After the conclusion of 
the peace of Pans 1n 1814, he was sent envoy 
extraordinary from the court of Berhn to 
Vienna, where he died in 1821—Buog. Nouv. 
des Contemp. 

KRUSINSKI (Jupas Tuarpevs) a Polish 
jesuit, who was boin about 16077." Destined 
from his youth to the missionary seivice in 
Perma, he wes sent to Ispalian, where lis ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the Oriental lan- 
guages enabled him to gam important and 
interes og information. In 1720 he was no- 
minated advocate-general of the mussions 1 
Persia, and father Barnabas de Malan, bishop 
of Ispahan, made lim his secretary and inter- 
preter. He returned to Europe in 1725, and 
settled at Kammiek in 1729. He removed to 
Jaroslaw and Lemberg 1n 1741, and in 1748 
he went to the diet of Warsaw as chaplain to 
count Tarlon1, but he passed the latter years 
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of bis hfe at Kammiek, and died in 1754 hisperson. His thoughts, however, appear not 
Krnsinski wrote in Latin a circumstantial and to have been so exclusively confined to spivitual 
accurate account of the overthrow of the dy- | subjects as he would have had 1t beheved, an- 
wasty of the Sophis of Persia, and the con- asmuch as he was neither averse to the plea- 
quest of that country by the Afghans. Father sures of the table, nor to female society of the 
Der Cerceau’s ‘ Histoire de Ja derniere Revo- most equivocal descnpuon. After visiting 
lution de Perse,’’ 1728, 2 vols. 12mo, 13 a several parts of Europe he travelled into the 
translation of thia work made from the manu- east, till on his return through Russia, one of 
script. A Turkish version by the author was his prophecies was of a nature so distasteful to 
printed at Constantinople in 1729 from which the government there, that he was seized and 
there 1s extant a Latin translation by professor brought to the stake, at which he penshed 
J.C Clodius of Leipsic, 1731, 4to, and the , with the fortitude of a martyr, October 3, 
original memoirs of Krusinsk: at length ap- 1689 —Morerz. 
peared in 4to from the Lemberg press, in KULINIUS (Joacuim) an eminent scholar 
1734, together with a dissertation by the au- and acute critic of the seventeenth century, 
thor, ‘‘De Legatiombus Polono-Persicis ’? born at Gripswalde in Pomerania in 1647. He 
Thies genume edition 1s a work of extreme studied at the universities of Stade and Jena, 
rarity —Buog. Univ. whence he removed to the Suabian college of 
KUH (Epuraim Moses) a German poet, Oetingen, of which society he waa chosen 
born of a Jewish famly at Breslau, in 1731 president in 1069 =! his situation however 
His early disposition for study induced bis he relinquished in 1676, for the Greck profes- 
father to propose making bim a rabbin , but sorship at Strasburg, to which he afterwards 
he had no taste for the subtleties of the Tal added that of Hebrew. His editions of the 
mud, and wished to devote his time to the works of Pausanias Diogenes Laertius, and 
belles lettres. He was placed in a financial A han, are much admired for the deep erudi- 
situation at Berlin under his uncle, where he tion displayed in the annotations He also 
cultivated the society of Mendelssohn, Lessing, wrote a commentary on Juhus Pollux, and 
Ramler, and other men of Jetters, and so en- published a senes of philosophical questions 
tirely neglected the care of his fortune, that drawn from the books of the Old and New 
at length he was allowed to follow hisinch- Iestaments, in 4to. lis death took place in 
nations, and his friends allowed him a pension 1697.—Niceron  Moreri. 
for his support. He travelled in Holland, KULM (Jonn Apa) a physician and 
France, and Italy, carrying with him his anatomist, born at Breslau in 1680. He 
hbrary. On his return to Germany he was studied at several German universities, and 
attacked with hypochondria, which dege- graduated at Wiidle wn 1715 After having 
berated into insanity It was in the lucid in- travelledin Holland and Germany, he went to 
tervals of his unfortunate malady that hecom- Dantzic, and became professor of natural phi- 
posed his best poetical pieces. Medical means losophy and medicine at the gymnasium in 
removed Ins mental disease , but in 1785 he thatcity He wasamember of the Academia 
Was seized with palsy and died at Breslau Curiosorum Nature, and of the Royal Aca- 
April 3, 1790. He 1s said to have Jeft in demy of Berlin in whose collections many of 
manuscript more than five thousand poems, his memoirs were pubhshed , but he chiefly 
from which a selection was made by Ramler, distinguished himself by his anatomical tables 
printed at Zurich in 1792, 2 vols.— Bwg Nouv. with engravings, printed in German in 1728, 
des Contemp. and republished in France, Germany, Holland, 
KUHLMAN (Quirinus) a visionary en and Italy. He died im 1749.—Joecher’s Ger- 
thusast of the seventeenth century, born in man Bog. Dict. Bug Uni 
1651 at Breslau. In early hfe he was a youth KUNCKFELE (Jon) a native of Huysum in 
of great promise, aud when only ifteen years the dutchy of Sleswick born1n 1630. He was 
of age wrote a treatise on ethics and a book of an able chemist, and distinguished himself by 
epigrams, but being attacked with a severe several important discoveries in that branch of 
fit of illness in his erghteenth year, his bran science, especially by the extraction of phos- 
became affected and on the recovery of his phorus from urme. He was much esteemed 
bodily strength, his diseased imagimation gave by several of the German princes, and chosen 
vent to the wildest absurdites. He pretended a member of the Imperial academy, but at 
to have acquired the faculty of foreknowledge, length entered the service of the king of Swe- 
and of holdmg communion with invisible den, who caressed him much, and even admit- 
spirits ‘These day dreams acquired additional ted him into the order of nobility. Besides a 
force from the perusal of Jacob Behmen’s treatise which he wrote on the discovery al- 
works, which he met with in Holland the fol- ready mentioned, he also published an account 
Jowing year, while, the morc to confirm lim of some improvements im the art of making 
in his extravagancies, a worthy assoulate ap- glass, and was the author of some ingenious 
peared in the same country, 1n the person of ‘‘ Chemical Observations’’ printed mm 1678 at 
one John Rothe, a self styled prophet. ‘Io London, in one duodeuimo volume. He died 
this fanatic Kuhiman dedicated a treatise, at Stockholm in 1703 —Aouv. Dict. Hist. 
which he pnnted at Leyden in 1674, under KUNRATH, or KHURENRATH (Henry) 
the utle of ‘‘ Prodromus quinquennou muabi- a German chemist, or rather alchymst, born 
he,’’ expressing the utmost faith in his preten- 1m Saxony, about 1560. After having finished 
8, end the most unbounded veneration for lis atudies, he travelled over Lower Germany, 
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and going to Basil, took the degree of MD.in 
1588. He practised as a physician at Ham- 
burgh, and afterwards at Dresden, where he 
died in 1605. He pubhshed several curious 
works in a rystical style, the most important 
of which 1s Ins *‘ Amphitheatrum sapientize 
vweternz solius verz, Christiano-kabbahsticum, 
divino-magicum, &c.’’ Hanau, 1609, folio.— 
Kunraru (Conran) supposed to have been 
the brother of the preceding, was a skilful 
chemist, and was the author of a treatise on 
distillation, and another on hellebore, ros- 
solis, wormwood, sugar, &c.—Buws Uni. 
KUSILR (Luporr) a learned Westpha- 
han of great critical acumen and research, 
born at Blombe:z in 1670. Is own abilities 
and the interest of his patron, baron Span- 
heim, procured him at an eaily ae, the ap- 
pointment of tutor in the family of the count 
de Schwern, prime minister to the king of 
Prussia, for his services im wliach capacity, he 
was rewarded with a peuston of 400 hvres, and 
a promise of the first vacant professorship in 
ihe umwversity. Kuster then, in his 2th year, 
yroceeded to visit the principal libraries in 
Holland, Germany, and France, chiefly with 
dhe view of collating the principal man 1- 
scripts of Suidas, an edition of whose works 
he had it in contemplation to publish. At 
Pans he was especially successful, and from 
three copies in the Royal Library there, 1e- 
stored many passages and fragments before 
vnpibhshed. [his laborious work he at length 
completed in Lngland, and printed it at the 
Cambridge press in 170), on which occasion 
that university not only presented him with 
the honorary degree of LL.D, but made him 
some flattering offers as an inducement toa 
protracted residence there. IJhese however 
he thought proper to decline, and returned to 
Berlin, where the promised professorship 
awaited him He was afterwards appoimted 
to superintend the Royal Library, but be- 
coming, from some unknown canpe, dissatis- 
fied with his situation, resigned both his chair 
and office after a very short time , aud once 
more repairing to Holland, dedicated bis time 
to the bringing out a new edition of Aristo- 
phanes, which appeared at Amsterdam in 17 10. 
In the mean time his religinus opinions, ori- 
ginally conformable with those of Luther, ap- 
pear to have undergone a material change, 
which the ,esuits of Antwerp, during his tem- 
porary residence in that city, acted upon so 
strongly as to draw from him m 1713, an ab- 
jurauion of Piotestanusm. IJ he king of France 
now rewarded his learning or Ins conversion, 
by the grant of a pension of 2000 livres, anc 
ordered his name to be inserted in the hist of 
the associates of the academy of Inscriptions. 
He did not however survive this event more 
than three years, dying at Paris in the au 
tumn of 1716 of an abscess. Kuster no 
only wrote the Latm language with singular 
urity and elegance , but was still more cele- 
ted for ns thorough acquaintance with tle 
Greek, to the culuvation of which tongue, 1n- 
deed, he more professedly directed huis atten. 
taan, and but few scholars of bis aye were con: 
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sidered able to compete with him in this re- 
spect. His principal works, 1n addition te 
chose already mentioned, are a ‘‘ Cntcal Dis~ 
quisition on the Ifistory of the Poet Homer ,” 
| new edition, in Greek and Latin, of “ Iam- 
aichus’ Life of Pythagoras,” 4to, a treatise 
**On the Use of Medical lerms among the 
Creeks,’ considered a very useful book , 

Bibliotheca Novorum hbrorum ab 1697, us- 
que ad 16099,” im 5 vols , “ Bibhotheca Lai- 
rorum collecta a L. Neocoro,” ‘ Diatnba 
Anti-Gronoviana,’” ‘ Diatnba de Muszxo 
Alexandrino , and ‘‘ Sepulchi Nasonum Pic- 
ure Antiqua.’”’—Bug. Uni. Dibdin’s Edi- 
ton of Haruvod’s Classics, 

KUTTNELR (Cuarits Gortros) a Ger- 
man traveller, born in Saxony mn 179» He 
studi d at Leipzic, and after having been for 
eight years a teacher at Basil, he undertook 
the education of an Insh nobleman. He 
afterwards travelled, as tutor to young Fng- 
lishmen, through most of the countries of 
} urope, and at length died at Leipzaic, February 
14, 1805. THe understood several languages, 
and had acquired extensive hnowledge of 
mankind. Ile wrote in German, ‘‘ I etters on 
Ireland ,”’ ‘* Letters of a Saxon in Switzer- 
land,’ ‘* Travels m Germany, Denmark &c.,”’ 
and ‘‘ Observations on England ”—Brg. Univ, 

KULUZOW, or KOULOUSOFF SVO- 
LLNSAY (Micuarr Lavrionovircn Gore- 
MiicniFrr, prince of) a famous Russian gene- 
tal and minister of state, borin 1n 1745. He 
was educated at Strasburgh, where he learnt 
the French and German languages. At the 
age of sixteen, he commenced his military 
career as a corporal in the artillery, and 
shortly after he became a leutenant in the re- 
giment commanded by Suwarow. In 1762 he 
was chosen aide-de camp to the prince of 
Holstein-Beck, and was made acaptain In 
1764 he went to Livoma, and made five cam- 
paigns against the Poles, and then setved 
under count Romanzow 1n the war with lur- 
key, when he particularly distinguished hime 
self at the battles of Pruth, Kagoul, and 
on other occasions. He behaved with equal 
gallantry in the Crimea in 1772 and 1773, 
and in 1782 he arrived at the rank of colonel. 
In November 1784, he was appointed a major-~ 
general, and hostilities having again taken 
place between the Russians and Turks, he 
commanded, from August 1787 to July 1788, 
a separate corps destined to cover the southern 
frontier, and prevent the enemy from passing 
the Bog. Ile was afterwards employed under 
prince Potemkin at the siege of Oczakow, 
where he was dangerously wounded , and on 
his recovery he joined Suwarow before Ismat- 
low, and was present at the sanguinary assault 
and capture of that place. In 1791 he was 
made a heutenant-general, and on the 23th of 
June that year he added to his fame at the 
battle of Matchine, which termimated the 
Turkish war. 1In1793 and 1794 he was Rus- 
sian ambassador at Constantinople, ani on 
his return he commanded in Finland. Under 
Paul I he continued to he employed in Fin- 
land, and afterwards in Holland. The emperor 
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Alexander appointed lum military governor of 
St Petersburgh ; and on the occurrence of hos- 
tilities between France and Austna, Kutuzow 
commanded the Russian army destined to 
assist the Austrians. His services were re- 
warded with the grand cordon of the order of 
Mania Theresa. He was present at the battle 
of Austerltz, which was fought in opposition 
to his advice, and wluch was so disastrous to 
the combined forces. In 1808 he communded 
the army of Moldavia, and in 1809 he wae 
governor of Lithuama. His next service was 
against the ‘lurks, when his success mm cap 


turing the army of the grand visier, Nadu. 


Pacha, 1n November 1811, was recompensed 


with the title of count, and the portrait of lis: 


sovereign set with diamonds. He afterwards 
concluded the treaty of Bucharest, May 16, 
1812, on which account he was made a prince 
of the Russian empire. A new war with 
France becoming mevitable, the talents of 
Kutuzow were again put im requisition, and the 
emperor nominated him president of the coun- 
cil of state, and generalissimo of his armies. 
On the 26th of August, 1812, this general 
commanded the Russians against Buonaparte, 
in the obstinately contested and bloody battle 
of Borodino, in which the imvaders gained 
the advantage, notwithstanding the talents and 


bravery of the Russian clnef, who was re- 
warded by his master with the rank of field- 
marshal, ‘Ihe Fiench gained possession of 


Moscow , but the emperor Alexander refusing 
to treat with Buonaparte, the latter was 
obliged to relinquish his hardly earned con- 
quest, and commenced hus retreat. ‘The dis- 
asters wich befel the French, and the exploits 
of Kutuzow, who followed them into Prussia, 
cannot be particularly detailed. While his 
forces, after having expelled the invaders from 
their native country, were assisting in the 
liberation of Germany, the Russian general 
was attacked with a mortal disease. He died 
April 16th, 1813, at Breslau in Silesia.— 
Buwg. Univ. Brg. Nouv. des Contemp. 

UYP or CUYP (ArneErr) a painter of 
great originahty and merit, was born at Dort 
in 1656. He was the son of an able landscape 

ainter, whom however he far exceeded, and 
ecume one of the most agreeable artists that 
ever Lved. He particularly excelled in the 
punty and bnlhancy of hght, and he was 
not surpassed, even by Claude or any other 
paintei, in an accurate representation of the 
atmosphere, and of the lightsome effects of 
sunshine. The works of this artist, of whose 
life very httle 15 known, embellish some of the 
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ticular contains some highly valued pictures by 
Kuyp.— Pilkington. Rees’s Cyclop. 

KYDERMYNSTER(Ricuarp)amonkish 
Iustonan and controversiahst, who flourished 
tuwards the close of the fifteenth and the com- 
mencement of the succeeding century. He is 
supposed to have denved his name from the 
town so called, which has been considered that 
of his birth, though some accounts state him 
to have been a native of Worcester. He was 
of the order of St Benedict, :ecerved lus edu- 
cation at Oxford, and 1s principally known as 
the author of a history of Winchcombe mo- 
nastery in Gloucestershire, a relgious esta- 
blishment, of which be became the superior. 
This work however has not yet appeared in 
print, the only treatise of his published, being 
a polemical attack on the doctrines of Luther, 
which issued from the press m 1521. His 
death took place in 1531.—Athen. Oron. 
Dodd’s Ch. Hist. 

KYNASION (sir Francis) an Enghsh 
knight, one of the esquires of the body to king 
Charles J. He was born at Otley in Shrop- 
shire, 14587, and became at first a member of 
Oriel college, Oxford, but quitted that society 
as well as the university for Cambridge, where 
he graduated. He makes a respectable figure 
among the poets of his day, and wrote, rot 
Enghsh, but Latin verse, with facility and ele- 
gance. His best specimen of the latter, 1s a 
translation of the ‘‘ Jroylus and Cressida” of 
Chaucer. His other works are, ‘‘ Cinthiades,” 
1611, and ‘‘ Leoline and Svdams.”’ A literary 
club, dignificd by its members with the sound- 
ing title of ‘‘ Museum Minerve,” was founded 
by him, but on the death of the president in 
1642, the soriety was dissolved.—T here was 
also Jony Kynasion, an English clergyman, 
born at Chester about the year 1728. He he- 
came fellow of Brazennose college, Oxford, an 
1751, and was the author of a treatise ‘“‘ De 
Impietate C. Corneho Tacito falso obyectata,” 
which, though orginally written as a college 
exercise, was subsequently printed, and gained 
its author great credit. He died in 1783,— 
Athen. Oxon. Censura Literarw, vol. u. 

KYRLE (Jonn) surnamed by Pope “ the 
man of Ross,” an Enghsh gentleman, who 
possessed an estate of 500/. a year at Rossin 
Herefordshire, where he died in 1704, at the 
age of ninety. Dr Warton, in lis Essay on 
the Writings and Genius of Pope, says, Kyrle 
was the Howard of his age, and that he de- 
served to be celebrated beyond any of the 
heroes of Pindar. ‘Lhe splendid enlognum of 
the poet on the man of Ross 18 too well known 


finest collections in England, and as they are’ to need iepetiyon, and it # sufficient to re- 
very highly finished, that circumstance, added! mark, that it 1s velieved to be substantally 


to the number of them, imphes a long hfe. 
The gallery of the marquis of Stafford in par: 


founded on truth.—Lempriere’s Unuw. Biag. 
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ABADIE (Jony) a celebrated French 
.4 enthusiast, was boin at Bourg in Guienne, 
in 1610. He was educated at the Jesuits’ 
college at Bourdeaux, and m consequence of 
his aptitude, his master sought to engage him 
an their fraternity, and succeeded, after the 
death of his father, who was gentleman of the 
bedchamber to Louis XIII. He continued 
among the Jesuits until 1659, durmg which 
time he distinguished himself by many vi- 
sionary Opinions, and by an attempt to imitate 
the ascetic life of St John the Baptist. At 
Jength he obtained bis dismission fiom the so- 
cietv, a release which he had ardently de- 
sired, and proceeded to Pans, where he ac- 
quired the patronage of the Lishop of Amiens, 
who presented him toa prebend. He was 
soon after deputed, with another ex-jesuit, to 
visit a convent of females at Abbeville, where 
it 1s said that he took such liberties, under the 
plea of spiritual abstraction, as rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to retire, under another name 
to Bazas, whee he acquired the confidence of 
the bishop, which he lost in a similar mauner 
Strange to say, he was enabled to play the 
same part a third time, by practising a similar 
deception on the archbishop of Lhoulouse. 
Constrained once more to abscond, after some 
more disguises and adventures, in October 
1650, he embraced the Protestant religion at 
Montauban. Being chosen pastor in that 
town, he preached with gieat reputation for 
eight years, and advanced Is favourite opi- 
nions in regard to spirituality and mental 
prayer, with considerable success. Bayle rce- 
lates a curious anecdote of the freedoms which, 
wn the exercise of this spiritual devotion, he 
endeavoured to take with a young lady, whom 
he sought in mariage, but that inquisitorial 
author seems not to rest amplicitly on his au 
thoriues. Ele wap finally bamshed from Mon 
tauban for some intemperate mterference with 
a Catholic funeral, and withdrew to Geneva. 
whence he repaned to Middleburgh, where hi 
was invited to become pastor to a Walloon 
congregauon. In this situation he acquned 
great imfluence and authority, and began to 
avow his peculiar opinions without reserve. 
These were sufhciently wild and mystical, bu 
assuming the attractive guise of ardent con. 
templative devotion and pure spirituality, and 
Leing recommended by powerful eloquence, 
he acquired some distinguished converts, and 
among others, the celebrated Anna Maria 
Schurman of Utrecht, and the princess F liza 
beth, daughter of the elector palatine. In 
1667, lhe engaged in a controversy with tly 
pastor of the Walloon church at Utrecht, 
which dispute and its consequence, after occu. 
pying the notice of several synods, were re. 
ferred to that of Dort, wluch assembly, on thi 
refusal of Labadie to appear, deposed him. 
In contempt of this decice, he collected 
crowd of his followers, who broke open th 
church of Middleburgh, in which he preache: 
and administered the communion, an act o: 
intemperance which Jed to his expulaion from 
Zealand. He was then obliged to submit, and 
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ought an asylum between Utrecht and Am- 
terdam, where he erected a little commumty, 
nd set upa press. About this time he sought 
o unite with the famous Antoinette Boung- 
non, who was too fond of exclusive sway her- 
self to listen to his overtures. In 1670 he 
‘emoved, under the protection of the princess 
yalaune, to Hervorden in Westphaha, but was 
coon constrained to remove to Lrfurt, whence 
ie was driven hy the wars to Altona, where 
e died in 1072 inthe arms of Mademoiselle 
hurman, who had accompamed him in all 
us migrations. He was the author of a va- 
uety of publications, besides his treatises on 
mental prayer, to which he gave such quaint 
titles as ‘* [he Herald of King Jesus ,” “‘ Lhe 
Empire of the Holy Ghost ,’ “ Lhe Holy De- 
rades,’’ &c. all of which have reached me- 
uted obscurity. The sect formed by this 
urbulent enthusiast, having been kept up 
mmincipally by his own imposing manners and 
ommanding eloquence, soon fell into oblivion 
upon his death, and few or no traces of it are 
at present visible.— Bayle. Morerr.. Mosherm. 

LA BASIIE (Josten Brmarp baton de) 
a learned antiquary, born at Carpentras in 
Dauphiny, in 1703. Having finshed his stu- 
dies at the college of his native place, he de 
ermined, against the wishes of Ins fiiends, to 
xecome a recluse, and took refuge among the 
esuits at Avignon. Ilis ardour, however, 
was subdued by the persuasion of one of his 
uncles, and he ente.ed into the army , but he 
afterwards became a lawyeranda mayistrate, 
An acquaintance which he formed with the 
president Bouluer insmred him with a pas- 
sion for anuquities, and he was chosen an ho- 
norary membei of the academy of Inscriptions, 
He died in 1742. He published a valuable 
edition of the ‘* Science des Medailles,”’ of 
Father Jobert . and many dissertations on nu- 
mismatics and other branches of archwology in 
the memoirs of the academy to wwhich he be- 
longed.— Buog. Unio. 

LABAT (Jouwn Baprtsr) a celebrated voy- 
age: and wniter of travels, was born at Paris in 
1663. At the age of twenty he eutered the 
Dommican order, and after acting as professor 
of philosophy at Nancy, he embarked in 1693 
for the West Indies, 1n quality of a missionary. 
After occupying for a considerable time the 
cure of Macouba m Martinique, he returned 
to Europe in 17045, and landing at Cadiz, tra- 
velled through Spain to Italy, where he re- 
mained several years, dunng which time he 
composed his ‘‘ Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de 
l’Amenque,”’ 6 vols. Pans, 1772, which 13 a 
hvely, pleasant production, and was exceedingly 
well received. His residence an Spain and 
Italy furnished materials for another work, 
published in 1730, under the title of ‘“‘ Voyage 
du Pere Labat en Espagne et en Italie,” 8 vols. 
12mo. He also assisted as compiler and edi- 
tor of various publications of a kindred nature 
on the authority of others. Father Labat died 
at Pansin 1738.—Morert. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

LABBE (Purr) the name of a learned 
jesuit of Bourges, born in 1607. He distin- 
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guished himself highly as a philosopher, ciitic, 
and general scholar, and was a professor of 
morals and philology at Pans. Among huis 
works, which are vumerous aud valuable, are 
treatises ‘‘ De Scnptombus Pcclesiastics,” 
2 vols. 8vo, and ‘* De Byzantine Historie Scrip- 
tonbus,”’ fohos; ‘* Nova Pabhotheca MSS. 
Lab.” foho, 2 vols . ‘‘ Babhotheca Biblicarum,” 
foho and 4to, © Buibhotheca Anti-Janse- 
miana,” 4to, ‘‘Conuhorum Collectio Maxi- 
ma,” folio, 17 voly, ‘* Concordia Clionolo- 
pica,” foho, 5 vols, ‘* Concordia Sacre et 
Profanz Chronologix,” 12mo, ‘* Chronologue 
Franc o1s,”’ 6 vols. 12mo, *‘ Notuua Digmitatum 
ommum Imp. Roman.”’ 12mo, ‘ Brudite 
Pronuntiationis Catholic: Indices,’ 12mo, and 
the lives of seveial eminent fathers of huis 
order. Huis death took place in 1007.—Nouwov. 
Dict. Hist. 

LA BEDOYERE (Cuartrs AnGIiLiqut 
Francois Hucuaer, count de) born of an 
ancient and noble family at Paris in 1786. 
At the age of twenty he entered into the army, 
and became an officer of the imperil guard, 
in which he served at the battle of I ylau, and 
afterwards in the campaign of Pomeramia. In 
1808 and 1809 he was attached to the staff of 
Eugene Beauharnois, as aide-de-camp. [Je 
then served im Spain unde: marshal Lannes, 
and was severely wounded at ludela. In the 
Russian expedition, so disastious to the French 
and their commander, La Bedoyeie was colo- 
nel of the 112th regiment of infantry during 
the retreat from Moscow, and he distinguished 
himseli at the head of lis troops in 1813, at 
the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen in Saxony. 
After the abdication of Napoleon, he returned 
to Pans, and his corps being reduced, he was 
in 1815 made colonel of the seventh regiment 
of infantry, m garrison at Grenoble. When 
the ex-emperor landed in France, La Be- 
doyere joined him at Vizlle, and he was the 
fist officer who brought a regiment to his as- 
sistance. His devotion way rewarded with 
the post of aide-de-camp to Napoleon , he was 
made also general of biigade, soon after heu- 
tenant-peneral, and raised to the peerage. At 
the battle of Waterloo be 1s said to have been 
one of the last who left the held, and he 1e- 
turned to Paris, and took his seat in the cham- 
ber of peers. Tbere he in vain endeavoured 
to oppose the progress of events, and on the 
capitulation of the metropolhs, he followed the 
army beyond the Loire. When the troops 
were disbanded, he determined to emigrate to 
Ameria, aware of the fate wlnch awaited him 
should he remain in France. Having however 
ventured to visit Paris, to take leave of Jus 
wife, he was discovered and arrested. Being 
tried before a military commission, August 4, 
1815, he was condemned to suffer death, and 
the sentence was executed a few days after- 
wards.— Brog. Nouv. des Contemp. 

LABERIUS (Decimus) a Roman kmght 
in the last age of the republic, who having ac- 
quired some celebrity as a dramatic author by 
the composition of the short satyrical pieces 
hen popular, Julius Cesar, at that time fast 
“ising into absolute power, compelled him to 
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appear, himself, upon the stage in one of his 
own ‘© Mimes.”? The angry poet, however, 
with equal wit and courage, contrived to ren- 
der his disgrace the means of annoyance to 
lng persecutor, whom he took that opportunity 
of lashing unmercifully, though present, in an 
extempore address preserved by Aulus Gellius. 
Laberius died in the year 44, or as some say 
40 before the Chistian 21a.—Vossvz Poet. Lat 
Bayle, 

LA BLANCHIE:RJIE (Mammes CLavupE 
Panin de) a French write, born at Langres 
m1792. After having finished his studies at 
Paris, he made a voyage to the French colo- 
nies in America, where his feelings 1evolted 
at the treatment of the negio slaves, and he 
speedily returned home. At Pans he opened 
a general board of correspondence for the arts 
and sciences, to spread the knowledge of 1m- 
provements thiough the different countries of 
Emope. At the commencement of the Revo- 
lution he emigrated to England, and resided 
in London ina house once occupied by sir 
Isaac Newton, a circumstance of which he 
took advantage, to attract the public attention. 
He obtained the patronage of the duke of 
Buccleagh, who procured him a pension from 
government, to which he wag principally in- 
debted for his future euppoit. He died in 
London im 1811. Me was the author of ‘* Rx- 
trait du Journal de mes Voyages, ou ILhistoire 
d’un jeune Hlomme pour’ tvn a@’Ecole aux 
Peres et aux Meres,’? Pans, 1776, 2 vols. 
12mo, and a hterary journal commenced in 
January 1779, and continued under different 
titles to eight volumes 4to, besides other 
works.-—Brog. Univ. Bug. Nowv. des Con- 
temp. 

LABOURTLUR. There were three French 
authors of this name, Ci aupi rx Lanounrur, 
a monk of St Barbe in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, was the author of a com- 
mentary on the Lyons breviary, printed in 
1643, he also pubhshed a listory of the reh- 
gious foundation to which he belonged, ano- 
ther of the house of St ( olombe, a uact on 
heraldry, &c.—Of his two nephews, Jean, the 
elder, boin at Montmorenc: in 1623, 1s said in 
early hfe to have been a menial servant. In 
his twenty-first year he accompanied the 
French embassy to Warsaw, and on his return 
published an account of his journey. He sub- 
sequently embraced a religious Jife, rose to be 
king's almoner, and a commander of St Mi- 
chael, with the rich priory of Juvigné. He 
wrote a ‘‘ History of Charles VI of France ,’ 
‘‘ Memoirs of the Marechal de Guebnant,’ 
‘‘Monuments of illustrious Persons interred 
in the Church of the Celestines at Paris,’’ 4to, 
1642 , “* Genealogies of the Budos and other 
noble Breton Famahes ;’’ ‘‘ Memoirs of Ma- 
chael du Castlenau,” &c. Has death took 
place in 1675.—Louvis, the younger, known 
as the author of some imiscellaneous pieces in 
veise, died in 1679.—Nouv. Dict. Hast 

LACARRY (Gi rs) a French jeamt, born 
in 1605, who became successively professor of 
eorpti literature, eared set and theology 

vtwithstanding that he performed missions 
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and went through vanous departments of busi- 
neas in the society, he found time to be the 
author of several useful works in illustration 
of the history of his country. Of these the 
most considerable are, ‘‘ Historia Galliarum 
sub Preefectis Pretoru Galliarum,’’ 1672, 4to , 
** Historia Coloniarum a Gallis in exteras Na- | 
tones Missarum,” 1677, 4to, ‘© De Regibus | 
Francie et Lege Salica , ’ ‘‘ Histona Romana,’ 
1671, 4to, including the period from Julius 
Cesar to Constantine, and illustrated by 
medals , ‘* Notiua Provinciarum Imperu utn- 
usque, cum Notis,’” 167), 4to. He also gave 
editions of Velleius Paterculus and of Lacitus 
de Mortbus Germanorum. —Niceron. Moreri. 

LA CHABEAUSSIERE (Anos Earenne 
Xavirr Porsson DE) perpetual secretary to 
the philotechnic society, and amember of many 
literary associations in France and elsewhere. 
He was born at Pai m 1792, and was edu- 
cated at the college de Quatre Nations. He 
was designed for the ecclesiastical profession, 
but he preferred that of arms, and was admitted 
among the guards of the couvt d Artois. In 
that corps he contracted an intimacy with Da- 
leyrac, mm conjunction with whom he wrote a 
comic opera, called * L kchipse totale.’’ He 
became a popular dramatist, and many of Ins 
works display considerable comic talant. During 
the Revolution he wasimprisoned, and narrowly 
escaped becoming a victim to the tyranny of 
Robespierre, on whose fall he was hberated. 
In 1798 he was appointed admuinistrato: of the 
opera , but he held the office only a short time. 
IIe died at Paris, September 10,1820 Be 
sides his plays, he was the author of ‘* CEuvres 
diverses,’’ 1811, 8vo, ‘‘ Poesies galantes et 
gracieuses d’Anacreon, Bion, Moschus, Ca- 
tullus, et Hlorace, traduites ou imatees en vers,”’ 

813, 8vo, ‘* Apologues Moraux,’’ 1814, 8vo, 

a tiansilation of ‘libullus, published under the 
name of Mirabeau , and a prose translation of 
the Anes, remaiming in MS.—Buog. Nouv des 
Contemp 

LA CHAPELLE (abbe de) a French pin 
fosopher of the last century. He cultivated 
mathematical science with great success, and 
contnbuted much by his wntings to promote a 
taste for philosophial researches. He held 
the office of royal censor, and was a member 
of the academies of Lyons and Rouen, and a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London, but 
he lived much in retirement, dividing his time 
between the society of a few scientific friends 
and his literary occupations. He died at Pans 
about 1792. He was the author of some va- 
luable treatises on mathematics, and of two 
cunous works, entitled, ‘‘ Le Ventriloque, ou 
Pkngastrimythe,”’ 1772, 12mo, and ‘ Traite 
de la construction du Scaphandre, ou du Bateau 
de l’Homme,”’ 1774, 8vo —Bug. Uni. Buog. 
Nour. des Contemp 

LA CLOS (Prerer Amsrose Francis 
Cuopervos de) born at Amiens in 1741, en- 
tered at the age of eighteen into the corps of 
royal artillery, and the followimg year he was 
made a sub heutenart. He was a captain in 
1778, when he was sent to the isle of Aix to 
construct a fort. In 1789 hc was supernume 
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rary secre to the last duke of Orleans, 
whom he followed to Lngland towards the 
close of that year. On his return to Pans m 
July 1791, La Clos became one of the pnnei- 
pal conductors of the famous Jacobin “ Jour- 
nal des Amis de la Constituuon.” He soon 
relinquished this office, and retued from the 
army, but in 1792 he resumed his profession. 


_Tbeing appointed governo: of the French esta- 


bhshments in India, he was preparmg to go 
thither n 1793, when he was arrested and 
committed to prison After the events of the 
9th of Lhermidor, he was liberated, and ob- 
tained a civil situation. Buonaparte employed 
him as a mulitary ofhcer, and he served in the 
artillery on the Riuine, and in Italy, with the 
rank of general of brigade. He died at I'a- 
rentum in Italy, October 7, 1803. Asa hite- 
rary man La Clos 1s known as the author of a 
hcentious nove], entitled ‘* Les Liaisons Dan- 
gereuses,” which affords too just a picture of 
the dissolute and revolting manners of French 
society before the Revolution. He also wrote 
** Poesies Fugitives,”’ said to be graceful and 
spirited , and a letter to the French academy, 
designed to depreciate the character of mar- 
shal Vauban as an engineer.—Buwg. Unw., 
Biog Nour des Contemp. 

LACIANIIUS (Lucrtus Cerivs_ or 
CrcniaNnus kirm1aNnus) an eminent father 
of the church, was, as some say, an Afne 
can, but according to others, a native 
of Fermo in the marche of Ancona. The 
former 16 most hkely, as he studied rhetoric at 
Sicca acity of Afmca, under Arnobius, and 
at ained so high a reputation by a production 
called ‘‘ Symposium,’ or ‘‘ Ihe Banquet,” 
that when Duoclesian entertained a design to 
render Nicomedia a rival to Rome, he ap- 
pointed Lactantius to teach rhetonc in that 
city. Itis by some supposed that he was or- 
ginally a Pagan, and converted when young to 
the Chnstian religion, but Lardner thinks 
otherwise, and that he was a Christian during 
the persecution of Dioclesi:an 1s unquestiona- 
ble. It appears that owing to the unprofita- 
bleness of lis profession, or other causes, he 
existed in very narrow circumstances, which it 
is however reasonable to conclude were 
amended when appointed by the emperor Cone 
stantine Latin preceptor to lis son Crispus, 
after whose untimely death he appears to have 
been again neglected. Little more 1s known 
of his personal history except that he hved to 
an advanced age, but the exact time of his 
death 13 not recorded. As a Christian wniter, 
Lactantius 18 thought to treat divinity too phi- 
losophically, but at the same time he 1s deemed 
the most eloquent of all the early ecclesiast:- 
cal authors, and lus Latunity has acquired him 
the title of the Christian Cicero. His princi- 
pal work 1s entitled, ‘ Institutiones Divine,’’ 
libri VII, which 18 an able and spirited 
reply to two heathen wnters of note, who 
published pieces against Chnstianity. Of 
this treatise he published an abridgment, 
and added toit another tract, entitled ‘‘ De [ra 
Divina.”’ He was also author of a treause ‘‘ De 
openbus Dei,’”’ m ae he vindjcates the 
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guished himself highly as a philosopher, critic, 
and general scholar, and was a professor of 
morals and piniology at Paris. Among his 
works, which are pumerous and valuable, are 
treatises ‘© De Scnptonbus Leclesiasticis,’”’ 
2 vols. Bvo, and ‘‘ De Byzantinz Ilistomz Scrip- 
tonbus,” foho s ‘* Nova Bibliotheca MSS. 
Lib.” foho, 2 vols . “‘ Bibhotheca Biblicarum,” 
foho and 4to, ‘“ Bibhotheca Anti-Janse- 
miana,’” 4to, ‘ Concihorum Collectio Maxi- 
ma,’ folio, 17 vols, ‘* € oncordia Chronolo- 
pica,’ folio, 5 vols, ‘ Concordia Sacre et 
Profane Chronologia,” 12mo, ‘‘ Chronologue 
Francois,” 6 vols. 12mo, ‘‘ Notitia Dignitatum 
omnium Imp. Roman.’”’ 12mo, ‘“ Lrudite 
Pronuntiatioms C atbolics Indices,’’ 12mo, and 
the lives of seveial eminent fathers of Ins 
order. His death took place an 1007.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

LA BEDOYERE (Cyarirs AnGLiievuE 
Francois Hucnuit, count de) born of an 
ancient and noble family at Pazis in 1786. 
At the age of twenty he entered into the army, 
and became an officer of the impenmal guard, 
in which he served at the battle of I ylau, and 
afterwards in the campaign of Pomerania. In 
1808 and 1809 he was attached to the staff of 
Eugene Beauharnois, as aide-de-camp. Ile 
then served in Spain under marshal Lannes, 
and was severely woundedat Judela In the 
Russian expedition, so disastrous to the Fiench 
and their commander, La Bedoyete was colo- 
nel of the 112th regiment of infantry durmg 
the retreat from Moscow, and he distinguished 
himself at the head of lis troops in 18105, at 
the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen in Saxony. 
After the abdication of Napoleon, he returned 
to Pans, and his corps being reduced, he was 
in 1815 made colonel of the seventh regiment 
of infantry, mn garrison at Grenoble. When 
the ex-emperor landed in France, La Be- 
doyere joined him at Vizille, and he was the 
first officer who brought a 1egiment to his as 
sistance. His devotion war rewarded with 
the post of aide-de-camp to Napoleon , he was 
made also general of biigade, soon after leu- 
tenant-general, and raised to the peerage. At 
the battle of Waterloo be 1s said to have been 
one of the last who left the field, and he re- 
turned to Paris, and tok hi» seat in the cham- 
ber of peers. Ihere he in vain endeavoured 
to oppose the progress of events, and on the 
capitulation of the metropolis, he followed the 
army beyond the Loire. When the troops 
were disbanded, he determined to emigrate to 
America, aware of the fate which awaited him 
should he remain in France. Having however 
ventured to visit Paris, to take leave of his 
wife, he was discovered and arrested. Being 
tried before a military commission, August 4, 
1815, he was condemned to suffer death, and 
the se1utence was executed a few days after- 
wards.— Buog. Nov. des Contemp. 

LABERIUS (Decimus) a Roman kmght 
in the last age of the republic, who having ac- 

wired some celebrity as a dramatic author by 

e composition of the short satynical pieces 
hen pupular, Julius Cesar, at that time fast 
“ising into absolute power, compelled him to 
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appear, himself, upon the stage in one of his 
own ‘ Mimes.’”’ ‘The angry poet, however, 
with equal wit and courage, contrived to ren- 
der his disgrace the means of annoyance to 
his persecutor, whom he took that opportunity 
of lashing unmercifully, though present, in an 
extempore address preserved by Aulus Gellius. 
Laberius died in the year 44, or as some say 
46 before the Christian «1a.—Vossez Poet. Lat 
Bayle. 

fA BLANCHERIET (Mamors Craupe 
Pantin de) a French writer, born at Langres 
m47o2. After having finished his studies at 
Paris, he made a voyage to the French colo- 
nies im America, where his feelings revolted 
at the treatment >f the negro slaves, and he 
speedily returned home. At Paris he opened 
a general board of correspondence for the arts 
and sciences, to spread the hnowledge of 1m- 
provements thiough the different countries of 
Lmope. At the commencement of the Revo- 
lution he emigrated to England, and resided 

London 1n a house once occupied by sir 
Tsaac Newton, a circumstance of which he 
took advantage, toattact the public attention. 
He obtamned the patronage of the duke of 
Buccleuzgh, who procured him a pension from 
government, to which he was principally an- 
debted for his future support. He died in 
‘ondon in 1811. He was the author of ‘* hx- 
trait du Journal de mes Voyages, ou Histoire 
dun jeune Homme pom :vn d’Ecole aux 
Peres et aux Meres,”’ Pais, 1776, 2 vols. 
12mo, and a hterary journal commenced in 
January 1774 and continued under different 
titles to eight volumes 4to, besides other 
works.— Bug. Unu. Burg. Nouv. des Con- 
temp. 

LABOURLUR. There were three French 
authors of this name, C1 aup. LE Lazsounrun, 
a monk of St Barbe in the ealy part of the 
seventeenth century, was the author of a com- 
mentary on the Lyons breviary, printed in 
1643, he also published a Instory of the reh- 
gious foundation to which he belonged, ano- 
ther of the house of St Colombe, a tract on 
heraldry, &c.—Of his two nephews, JEAN, the 
elder, born at Montmorenci in 1623, 1s said 1n 
early hfe to have been a menial servant. In 
his twenty-first year he accompanied the 
French embassy to Warsaw, and on his return 
published an account of his journey. He sub- 
sequently embiaced a religious life, rose to be 
hing,'s almoner, and a commander of St Mi- 
chael, witk the rich pmory of Juvigné. He 
wiote a ‘* History of Charles VI of Fiance ,’ 
‘‘ Memoirs of the Marechal de Guebriant ,’ 
‘‘ Monuments of illustrious Persons interred 
1n the Church of the Celestines at Pans,” 4to, 
1042 , ‘* Genealogies of the Budos and other 
noble Breton Famuhes ,’? ‘* Memous cof Mi- 
chael du Castlenau,” &c. His death took 
place in 1075.—Lovis, the younger, known 
as the author of some miscellaneous pieces 19, 
ve1se, died in 1679.—Nouwv. Dict. Hast 

LACARRY (Gites) a French jesuit, born 
in 1605, who became successively professor of 
opine hterature, philosophy, aad theology 

utwithstanding that he performed mussious 
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and went through vanous departments of busi- 
ness in the society, he found time to be the 
author of several useful works 10 illustration 
of the history of his country. Of these the 
most considerable are, ‘‘ Historia Galliarum 
sub Preefectis Preetorn Galliarum,”’ 1672, 4to , 
«* Historia Coloniarum d Galls in exteras Na- 
taones Missarum,”’ 1677, 4to, ‘© De Regibus 
Francie et Lege Salica ,’’ ‘* Histona Romana,’’ 
1671, 4to, including the period from Julius 
Crsar to Constantine, and illustrated by 
medals , ‘‘ Notitua Provinciarum Imperu utn- 
usque, cum Notis,” 167, 4to. He also gave 
editions of Velleius Paterculus and of Lacitus 
de Monbus Germanorum. —Niceron. Morert. 

LA CHABEAUSSIERE (Ancor E1x1enne 
Xavilk Poisson Dr) perpetual secretary to 
the philotechnic society, and amember of many 
literary associations in Trance and elsewhere. 
He was boin at Pats in 1752, and was edu- 
cated at the college de Quatre Nations. He 
was designed for the ecclesiastical profession, 
but he preferred that of arms, and was admittcd 
among the guards of the count d’Artois. In 
that corps he contracted an intimacy with Da- 
leyrac, in conjunction with whom he wrote a 
comic opera, called ‘* L Lchpse totale.’’ He 
became a popular dramatist, and many of his 
works display considerable comic talant. During 
the Revolution he wasimprisoned, and narrowly 
esciped becoming a victim to the tyrauny of 
Robesmierre, on whose fall he was hberated. 
In 1798 he was appointed admunistratoi of the 
opera , but he held the office only a short time. 
He died at Paris, September 10,1820  Be- 
sides his plays, he was the author of ‘‘ (Euvres 
diverses,’’ 1811, 8vo, ‘* Poesies galantes et 
gracieuses d’Anacreon, Bion, Moschus, Ca- 
tullus, et Horace, traduites ou imitees en vers,”’ 

813, 8vo, ‘“* Apologues Moraux,” 1814, 8vo , 
a translation of laibullus, published under the 
name of Mirabeau , and a prose translation of 
the A neis, remaining in MS.—Buoz. Nouv des 
Contemp. 

LA CHAPLILE (abbe de) a French pli- 
fosopher of the last century. He cultivated 
mathematical science with great success, and 
contributed much by his wntings to promote a 
taste for philosophical researches. He held 
the office of royal censor, and was a member 
of the academies of Lyons and Rouen, and a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London, but 
he hved much in retirement, dividing lus time 
between the society of a few scientific fmends 
and Jus literary occupations. He died at Paris 
about 1792. He was the author of some va- 
luable treatises on mathematucs, and of tno 
curious works, entitled, ‘‘ Le Ventriloque, ou 
l’kngastrimythe,”’ 1772, 12mo, and ‘ Traite 
de la construction du Scaphandre, ou du Bateau 
de l’Homme,”’ 1774, 8vo —Buwg. Uni. Buog. 
Nour. des. Contemp. 

LA CLOS (Prerer Ambrose Francis 
Cuopertos de) born at Amiens in 1741, en- 
tered at the age of eighteen into the corps of 
royal artillery, and the following year he was 
made a sub-heutenant. He was a captain in 
1778, when he was sent to the isle of Aix to 
construct a fort. In 1789 hc was supernume 
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rary secretary to the last duke of Orleans, 
whom he followed to I.ngland towards the 
close of that year. On his return to Parts m 
July 1791, La Clos became one of the pnnci- 
pal conductors of the famous Jacobin “* Jour- 
al des Amis de la Constitution.” He soon 
relinquished tins office, and retired from the 
army , but in 1792 he resumed his profession. 
Being appointed governa: of the French esta- 
~hshments in India, he was preparing to go 
Jhither m 1793, when he was arrested and 
committed to pnson. After the events of the 
9th of Lhermidor, he was liberated, and obh- 
‘ained a civil situation. Buonaparte employed 
am as a mulitary ofhcer, and he served in the 
artillery onthe Rhine, and in Italy, with the 
1ank of general of brigade. He died at Ta- 
rentum in Italy, October 5, 1803. Asa lite- 
rary man La Clos 18 known as the author of a 
licentious novel, entitled ** Les Liaisons Dan- 
yereuses,’ which affords too just a picture of 
the dissolute and revolting manners of French 
society before the Revolution. He also wrote 
‘* Poesies Fugitives,’’ said to be graceful and 
spirited , and a letter to the French academy, 
designed to depreciate the character of mar- 
shal Vauban as an engineer.—Bwg. Unuw, 
Biog. Now. des Contemp. 

LACIANIIUS (Lucrus Cearivus_ or 
Cacii1anus Firnmianus) an eminent father 
of the church, was, as some say, an Afn- 
can, but according to others, a native 
of Fermo in the marche of Ancona. The 
former 16 most likely, as he studied rhetoric at 
Sicca, a city of Africa, under Arnobius, and 
attaincd so high a reputation by a production 
called ‘‘ Symposium,” or ‘* Lhe Banquet,” 
that when Dnhoclesian entertained a design to 
render Nicomedia a rival to Rome, he ap- 
pointed Lactantius to teach rhetoric in that 
city. Itis by some supposed that he was on- 
ginally a Pagan, and converted when young to 
the Chnstian religion, but Lardner thinks 
otherwise, and that he was a Christian during 
the persecution of Dioclesian 1s unquestiona- 
ble. It appears that owing to the unprofita- 
bleness of his profession, or other causes, he 
existed 1n very narrow circumstances, which 1t 
13 however reasonable to conclude were 
amended when appointed by the emperor Con- 
stantine Latin preceptor to his son Crispus, 
after whose untumely death he appears to have 
been again neglected. Little more 1s known 
of his personal history except that he lived to 
an advanced age, but the exact time of his 
death is not recorded. As a Christian writer, 
Lactantius 1s thought to treat divinity too phi- 
losophically, but at the same time he 1s deemed 
the most eloquent of all the early ecclesiasti- 
cal authors, and his Latanity has acquired him 
the ttle of the Christian Cicero. His princi- 
pal work 1s entitled, ‘ Institutiones Divine,” 
libri VII, which 1s an able and spirited 
reply to two heathen writers of note, who 
pubhshed pieces against Chnstiamty. Of 
this treatssze he published an abridgment, 
and added toit another tract, entitled ‘‘ De fra 
Divina.” He was also author of a treause “‘ Do 
openbus Dei,’’? m oe he vindicates the 
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doctrine of God’s providence, by demonstrating 
the excellence of lis principal work, man, in 
wllustration of which, he gives an elegant de- 
acnption of the properties of the human body 
and mind. Other works are attributed to him, 
as ‘* Two Booka to Asclepiades ,” ‘“ Fight 
Books of Letters ,” a poem, entitled ‘‘ The 
Fishes,’’ mm hexameter verse, and lastly a 
well-known book, called ‘* Me Mortibus Per 

secutorum,’’ which 1s however thought not to 
belong to Lactantius by the most able critics. 
The poems ‘‘ De Phemzcee,” ‘* De Pascha,” 
and ‘‘ De Passione Domini,” although con- 
tamed in most of the editions of his works, are 
now generally deemed spunous. Ihe latest 
and best edition of Lactantius 18 that of the 
abLé Lenglet, Paris, 1746, 2 vols. 4to.— 
Cave’s Hist. Lit Dupin. Lardner. 

LACY (Jonw) a dramatic writer, who lived 
in the reign of Charles IJ. He was a native 
of Doncaster in Yorkshire, and was at hrst 
bred a dancing master, but subsequently be- 
came a heutenant in the main Possessed of 
a good person, and a large share of humour, 
he was finally tempted to quit the military 
profession for the stage, on which asa come- 
dian he was universally admired , and held in 
such esteem by Charles II, that the hing had 
his picture painted 1n no fewer than three cha- 
racters. He was author of the following co- 
medies, none of which however became stock 

veces ‘© The Dumb Lady ,”’ ‘* Sir Hercules 
uffoon ,”” ‘* Old Troop ,’’ and ‘‘ Sawney the 
Scot.’’ He died in 1681.—Buog. Dram. 

LADVOCAL (Jran BarristeE) a learned 
French jesuit, professor of Hebrew and divi- 
nity in the university of Pans, and afterwards 
hbranan to the Sorbonne. He was a native 
of Champagne, born in the diocese of Toul 
un 1709. Dr Kenmicott derived much valua- 
ble assistance from him, especially in the col- 
lation of manuscripts in the king’s hbrary at 
Pans, as did also De Vosgiens 1n the compila- 
tion of his Geographical Dictionary. His own 
works consist of a ‘‘ Dissertation on the Coun- 
cils ,”’ ‘* Letters on the Authority of the on- 
ginal Texts of Holy Wnt,” an ‘* Historical 
Dictionary,” in two octavo volumes, repnnted 
with additions, in four , ‘‘ Cntical Remarks on 
certain new Translations of the Scriptures from 
the Hcbrew ,” a‘‘ Dissertation on the sixty- 
seventh psalm ,” and a ‘‘ Grammar of the He- 
brew Language.”’ He died in 1765.—There 
was also a metaphysical writer of this name at 
Pans, Louris Francois Lapvocat, dean of 
the chamber of accounts, born 1644, who 
after adife prolonged to nearly a century, died 
there in 1735.—Buog. Univ. 

LAER (Peter de) usually called Bamboc- 
cio, according to some from his personal de- 
formity , but it 18 more reasonaoly conjectured 
by dinuce: and Lanz, that he was so de- 
nominated from his painting such subjects as 
the Itahans call ‘‘ Bambocciato,’’ as fairs, fes- 
tivals, huntangs, masquerades, &c. I his ce- 
lebrated painter was born at the village of 
Laaren near Naarden, in 1615. His parents 
bemg m easy circumstancés, allowed him to 
follow kis early inchnation for painting, and 
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after having him instructed in the elementary 
prinuples of design, sent him to Italy for im- 
provement. During a residence of sixteen 
years at Rome, he was distinguished at once 
for the vivacity and amiability of his disposi- 
tion, and lived in habits of inumacy with Ni- 
cholas Poussin and Claude , and 1n company 
with thove celebrated artists, made designs of 
the most interesting monuments in the vici- 
nity of Rome. After acquiring considerable 
reputation in that capital, he was at length 1n- 
duced, by the earnest entreaties of his fniends, 
to return to Holland, and in 1639 he quitted 
Rome with much regret, and settled at Haar- 
lem. He quickly attamed great celebnity, 
which he maintained unmnvalled, untal obhged 
to share 1t with Wouvermans, the develop- 
ment of whose talents excited much uneasi- 
ness in Laer. ‘The pictures of the latter are 
finely composed , his figures and animals are 
spinted and corrrect, and Is colourng nch 
and vigorous. Although infenor to Wouver- 
mans 1n neatness and delicacy of pencil, he 
cxcels him im energy of touch, 1n the intelli- 
gent management of the clnar’-oscuro, and in 
fertulity of invention. The works of Bamboc- 
cio being scarce, are held m high estimation, 
and he etched several plates from lis own de- 
signs, in a very masterly manner. Want of 
economy, added to the rivalry of Wouvermana, 
which lessened his employment, reduced him 
to indigence in his latter days , and a severe 
asthmatic attack being added to his other 
afflictions, life became insupportable, and he 
is said to have termimated his existence by 
throwing himself into a well in 1673, at the 
age of sixty.—Bryan’s Dict. cf Paint. and 
kung. 

LAET (Joun pt) a wniter of the seven- 
teenth century, distinguished by his know- 
ledge in history and geography. Scarcely any 
thing 1s known of his hfe, except that he was 
a director of the Dutch Fast-India Company, 
and intimate with Saumaise. He died in 
1640, leaving some very useful works behind 
him, the clhnef of which are, ‘‘ Novus Orbis,’’ 
Leyden, 1633, folio, an account of Amenca, 
Which has been much used by later geogra 
phers, ‘‘ Histona naturalis Brasile,” foho, 
1640 , ‘* De Regis Hispanie Regnis et Opi- 
bus,’’ 8vo , ‘‘ Respublica Belgarum ,”’ ‘‘Gal- 
ha ,’’ ‘ Purcaica Imper Status ,’”’ and ‘‘ Per- 
sic1 _Impern Statue ’ ‘The four last of these 
works form part of the httle books called 
‘* Reipubhce,’’ prnnted by Elzevir. He 
latterly employed himself 1n an edation of Vi- 
truvius, which was also printed by Elzev:r, 
1649. His account of Amenca involved him 
in a controversy with Grotius, concerning the 
ongin of the Amencans, m which that em1- 
nent scholar was evidently defeated , and as 
usual on such occasions, lost his temper m 
consequence.—Chaufepie. Burigny’s Life of 
Grotius. 

LA FERTE IMBAULT (Mania Tuenesa 
GEoFFRIN, marchioness de) daughter of the 
celebrated madame Geoffnn, born at Pans in 
1715, marned in 1733 to the marquis de la 
Ferté, great grandson of the marshal of thar 
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name, and died at Pans im 1791. She dis- 
tunguished herself not only by her literary ta- 
lents, but also by her opposition to the philo- 
sophical purty among the French hterati of the 
last century, with whom her mother had been 
intimately connected In 1771 the marquis 
de Croismare, a man of wit, and a fnend of 
madame de La Ferté Imbault, founded the 
burlesque order of the Lanturelus, of which 
he appointed that lady the grand mustress, 
while he was himself the grand master. ‘lhis 
whimsical institution gave rise to a great many 
songs and lively verses, and it attracted so 
much attention, that Catherme II was accus- 
tomed to advise all the Russian nobles who 
visited Paris, to become Lanturelus, an honour 
which was sought by several sovereign princes. 
The marchioness drew up a series of extracts 
from the writings of the ancient Pagan and 
Christian plilosophers, for the instruction of 
the grandchildren of Lewis A}V, and she 
wrote a great number of letters to persons of 
rank and celebnty, which remain in manu 
script in tle hands of her husband’s relations 
—Bug. Uni. Brog. Now des Contemp. 

LAFILAU (Jooern Francis) a French 
jesuit, who was a native of Bourdeaux, and 
was employed as a missionary among the sa- 
vages of North Ameuca. On his retum to 
Europe he published a work, entitled ‘‘ Mcurs 
des Sauvages Américains comparées aux Mceurs 
des premiers Temps,’”’ Paris, 1734, 4 vols. 
12mo, and another on the discovenes and 
conquests of the Portuguese in the New World, 
which last was repritted in 1753, 1n 2 vols 
4to. He died in 1740.—Larirau (Prren 
Francis) brother of the preceding, was also 
a jesuit, and obtained considerable reputation 
as a pulpit oratur,. He was employed on a 
mission to Rome, on the subject of the dis- 
putes in France, relative to the bull Umgem- 
tus, when his manners and conversation pro- 
cured him the favour of pope Clement IX, 
who made him bishop of Sisteron in Provence 
when he left the souiety of Jesus to preside 
over lis diocese. He died at the castle o: 
Lurs in 1764. Besides some religious works, 
he was the author of a history of the Const. 
tuuon Unigenitus, ead the history of Pope 
Clement IX, in which he displayed his 7zea/ 
against Jansenism.— Bug. Univ. Nouv. Lict 
Hast 

LAFIIE (Mary Evizasperu de) a French 
lady, who pubhshed several popular works fo: 
the use of young persons. She was born a' 
Paris about 1750, and died an London in 1794. 
Among her productions are, ‘‘ Reponses a 
Déméler, ou Essai d’une Maniere d exerce: 
l’Attention,” Lausanne, 1791, 12mo, ‘‘ En 
tretiens, Drames, et Contes Moraux a |’ Usag 
des Enfans,”’ 2 vols. 12mo, dedicated to th 
queen of England, and several times reprinted. 
She also translated into French some of the 
works of Wieland, Gellert, and Lavater.— 
Bog. Univ. 

LAFOSSE (Stepnen Wititam) a Frene: 
writer of eminence on veterimary surgery 1 
the last century. He was veterinary marshal 
to the king of France, and he made great 1m- 
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srovements 1n the art which he professed, by 
collectang the information to be found in pre- 
reding authors, as well as by his own re- 
searches. Hus works are, ** Iraite sur le ve- 
"table Siege de la Morve des Chevaux,” 1749, 
3vo , ‘* Observauons et Decouvertes faites sur 
les Chevaux, avec une nouvelle Pratique de la 
Ferrure,” 1754, 8vo , and a memoir pubhshed 
iy the academy of Sciences. He died in 
765.—His aon, Purrire Sreenrn Larossr, 
has published several valuable works relative 
o the anatomy, diseases, and management of 
he horse. Haller, in his Bibhotheca Chirur- 
_ica, notices both the father and son as wni- 
‘erg of the first note in the peculiar depart- 
ment of art wiich they cultivated.—Buog. 
Tri. Bug. Nour. des Contemp. 

LAGARAYE (Cravupe Joussaint Maror 
e) a native of Bntanny, distunguished for 
us philanthropy. He was born at Rennes in 
675, and was educated at the college of Har- 
‘ourt at Pans. Hus life and fortune were con- 
secrated to the benett of his fellow creatures , 
ie founded schools for the young, and hospi- 
‘als for the sick and aged, and studied medi- 
Ine and chemustry, with a view to increase his 
means of becoming serviceable to mankind. 
“n 1736 he published a work entitled, ‘‘ Re- 
‘uel Alphabetique des Prognostics dangereux 
et mortels sur les differens Maladies de 
"Homme ,” and 1n 1745 another, called ‘* Chi- 
mie hydraulique, pour extraire les Sels essen- 
tiels des Vegetaux, Animaux, et Minerauz, 
avec |’Eau pure,” 12mo. He died at Dinan 
in Britanny in 1750. For a detailed account 
of the benevolent deeds of this friend of hu- 
manity, the reader 1s referred to the abbé 
Carron’s ‘‘ Epoux charitables, ou Vie du Comte 
et de la Comtesse de Lagaraye,’’ Rennes, 
1782, 8vo.— Bug. Univ. 

LAGERBRING (Sven) a Swedish histo- 
rian, who was born in 1707, and died 1n 1788. 
He was professor of history in the umiversity 
of Lund im Scania, a counsellor of the chan- 
cery, and a member of the academy of history 
and belles lettres at Stockholm. He is chiefly 
known as the author of a history of his native 
country in the Swedish language, in four vo- 
lumes quarto, the first of which appeared in 
1769. Ilhis work extends no lower than the 
year 1457, but Lagerbring also compiled an 
abridgment of Swedish history to modern 
times, of which a French translation was pub~ 
lhshed at Pans, 1788, 12mo. He also wrote 
tracts “‘ De Antropophagis ,”’ ‘‘ De Statu Re 
Literariz in Suecia per Tempora Unions Cal- 
maniensis ,” and ‘“* De Vanitate Artis Deci- 
fratone ,’’ besides a treatise on statistics, and 
many other works.—Bumug. Univ. 

LAGERLOEF (Peter) professor of rhe- 
toric at Upsal, and listoriographer of Sweden 
in the seventeenth century. He was well a- 
quainted with the learned languages, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his writings in Latin, 
hoth in prose and verse. Jn 1695 he wasem- 
ployed by Charles XI to draw up an historical 
description to accompany & collection of na- 
tional monuments, called ‘‘ Suecia antiqua et 
hodierna.”” Among wee numerous dissertations 
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which he published, may be mentioned * His- 
tona Lingue Greece,” Upsal, 1685, Bvo, 
* De Antiquitate et Situ Gentis Suionice,” 
1689, ‘* Observationes m Linguam Sueca- 
nam,’ 1694, and ‘‘ De magno Sinarum Im- 
peno,’ 1697. Lagerloef died in 1699, aged 
§1.~—-Bwg. Univ. 

LAGERSI ROEM (Maanvs von) coun- 
sellor of commerce and director of the Swedish 
East India company He was born at Stock- 
holm 1n 1696, and after studying in some of 
the German universities, he travelled in Ger- 
many and Denmark. He then engaged in 
trade, which he soon relinquished to become 
corrector of the piess, established at Stock- 
holm by the learned James Walde, historio- 
grapher of Sweden. He now translated seve- 
tal French, German, and Danish works, com- 
posed an Fnglsh grammar, and wrote on 
political economy. In 1752 he was appointed 
secretary to the Last India company of Got- 
tenburgh, of which he afterwards became a 
director. In this situation be greatly distin- 
guished himself, by procuring from abroad 
curious and important objects of natural his- 
tory, and by aiding and promoting scientific 
yesearches Linntus, in a disseitation, enti- 
tled ‘* Chinensia Lagerstioemana,’ descnbed 
some of the cunosities Which this plnilosopher 
had procured for the cabinets of his native 
country , and botamists have consecrated to his 
memory a genus of plants called Lagerst:omia 
He was a member of the Academy of Stock- 
holm, and of the Royal Society of Upat This 
death took place July 8 1799.—Buwz Uni. 

LAGNY ({uomas Faxtrr pt) an emment 
French mathematiciim, was born at Lyous in 
1660 He was educated for the bar, but 
having accidently met with Fourmers Eu- 
cad, and Pelletier’s Algcbra, he gave himself 
wholly up to mathematics. In 1686 he came 
to Paris, and was appointed tutor to the duke 
of Noailles , and in 1692 published ‘“‘ New and 
Concise Methods for the Lxtraction and Ap- 
proximation of Roots,’’ 4to, which work at 
once established lis fame in this department 
of science. In 1697 appeared his ‘‘ New 
Elements of Arithmetic and Algebra,” and 
in the same year he was appointed royal pto- 
fessor of hydrography at Rochefort In 1715 
the regent duke of Orleans made him sub-di- 
rector of the Geneial Bank, m which he lost 
the greater part of Ins fortune. He was sub- 
sequently appointed a pensioner of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and sub-hbranan to the 
king, and lastly, director of the academy. He 
died in 1734. Lagny made many mmportant 
improvements and eae which are 
found in a great multitude of his papers, pnnt- 
ed in different volumes of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Besides the works already mentioned, 
he published another separate treatise, ‘On 
the Cubature of the Sphere ,” ‘' A general 
Analysis, or Method of resolving Problems,’ 
published by Richer, under the name of Lagny, 
snow known to be the work of the editor, 
aided ae? by the paper3 of his deceased 
friend.—Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

LAGOMARSINI (Jerome) a learned je- 
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suit, one of the first philologers of his time, 
was a native of Genoa, and born in 1698. He 
studied at the college of Prato in Tuscany, 
among the A cao and entered into the order 
in 1713. 18 superiors in 1721 sent him to 
the college of Arezzo, to teach the belles 
lettres. He was afterwards removed to Flo- 
rence, where he was professor of rhetoric for 
twenty years. While in that situation he had 
a hterary quarrel with the abbe I.am1, who sus- 
pected him of being the author of some sati- 
rica] pieces, which were really written by father 
Cordara, About 1750 I agomarsini was called 
to Rome, and made professor of Greek in the 
Roman college, where he died 1n 1773. Be- 
sides several works which he published, chief 
relating to classical literature, he left m MS. 
a collection in thirty volumes, entitled ‘* Tes- 
tamovia Virorum ilustrium Soc Jesu., ab anitio 
ejusdem repetita Ordine chronologico usque ad 
nostram hanc A’tatem peipetua, nec unquam 
interrupta Annorum serie digesta.” The ob- 
ject of this laborious undertaking was to justify 
his ordcr from all the odious amputations to 
which it had been subjected — Bog. Unie. 

LA GRANGE (Jostrn Louis) a very 
eminent mat] ematician and philosopher, was 
born Nov. 29, 1736, at Turin, where his fa- 
ther, who had been treasurer of war, resided 
in reduccd cucumstances, In the first in- 
stance he was more inclined to classical than 
to mathematicil pursuits, but being accident- 
ally incited by a memoir of alley, to pay at- 
tention to the latter, he made such a progress, 
that at the age of sixteen he bccame professor 
of mathematics at the Royal Aitillery school 
of Turm When he had discovered the ta- 
lents of his pupile, most of whom were older 
than himself, he selected the most able as his 
more intimate fricnds, and in this early asso- 
ciation o1ginated the academy of Turan. 
In 179 this institution published a first vo- 
lume of transactious, wherein La Grange 1n- 
serted several important solutions and disco- 
veries, the honour of which he allowed to his 
fiend Foncenex and others, while some ap 
peared in his own name of still greater preten- 
sion. In this volume he first applied the 
theory of recurring consequences, and the 
doctrine of chances, to the differential calcu- 
lus. Ile soon after corrected Newton’s calcu- 
lations of the motions of fluids, and made se- 
veral useful discoveries in adjustment of the 
theory of vibration, which labours excited so 
much admiration from Euler, that he rested 
not unti] he was enabled to announce to La 
Grange, that he was chosen a member of the 
academy of Berlin. He soon after visited Pa- 
rs, where he was received by the vaious men 
of science with great distinction, and where 
he published Ins celebrated ‘‘ Mecanique Ana- 
lyuque.”” In 1766 he accepted an 1: vitation 
to Berlin, and he was appointed dnector of 
the academy of that capital, for physical and 
mathematical science. He soon gained uni- 
versal esteem, and ennched the memonrs of 
the academy with a number of highly inte- 
resting papers. On the death of Frederic he 
returned to Paris, and took his seat in the 
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Academy of Sciences On the Revolution, he 
lost his pension , but when the new institutions 
were formed, he was appointed professor of 
the Normal school, and subsequently in the 
Polytechnic school, where he found himself 
mce more in a capacity \ hich completely 
etited him. While holding this employment, 
ae published lis ‘“‘ Fonctions Analyaques ,”’ 
lus ‘* Lecons sur le calcul,” and ‘* [raité de 
Relations numenques des Fquations.”’ He 
also undertook a new edition of his ‘‘ Meca 

nique Analytique, ’ at which revision he la 

boured with an assiduity that undermined his 
nealth, and a decay of nature ensuing, he ex 

pired on the 10th April 1813, 1n his seventy 

seventh year Ihe last few years of the 
ufe of this celebrated man of science, were ho 

soured with nearly all the distinction Napo- 
Yeon could bestow. Ile was member of the 
smperial Institute and Board of Longitude, 
senator, and count of the empire, grand officer 
vf the Legion of Honour, and grand cross of the 
imperialOrder of Re union —TI ife by Delambre 

LA GU}IRRE (Louis) a painter of his- 
tory on ceilings, staucases, halls, &c. being an 
assistant to, and imitator of, the celebrated 
Verrnio. His father was master of the mena 
gerie at Versailles, and he had Lous XIV 
for his godfather. J]Te was originally intended 
for the church, but his taste for drawing be 
comme known to the hing, the latter recom 
mended his parents to bring him up a pamnter. 
He studied under Le Brun, and at the age of 
twenty came to Fngland, and was immediately 
employed by Verrio upon the large work at St 
Bartholomew’s hospital [lis work beimg much 
approved, he was engaged to paint ‘* Lhe 
Labours of Hercules” at Elampton court by 
king William, as also to decorate the mansions 
of many of the nobility In a few years, how - 
ever, he will be known by httle except the 
satiric line of Pope, ‘‘ Where sprawl the 
saints of Vernio and La Guerre.’ Ile was 
seized with an apoplexy wlule a spectator in 
Drury lane theatre in 1721 and expired al- 
most immediately.—Walpole’s Anecd Pil 
kington 

LAINEZ (ArFxanper) a French wit and 
poet, born at Chimay about 1600. Having 
finished his studies at Rheims, hc went to 
Paris, where he became intimate with the 
chevaler de Colbert, who took him with bim 
to the army. He afterwards travelled for three 
or four years in Europe and Asia, and on bis 
return hved chiefly at Pans. His learning was 
varied and extensive, and his society was much 
coveted, on account of his shining talents for 
conversation. He published nothing , but many 
of his jeux d’espmt have been preserved, and 
long after his death, which took place in 1710, 
@ small volume of his poetry was edited b 
Titon du Tillet.— Voltaire Siecle de Louts XIV 
Brog. Univ. 

LAINEZ (James) a Spams ecclesiastic, 
the associate of the famous Ignatius Loyola, 
and his successor as general of the order of 
the jesuits. He was Lorn im 1512, and was 
educated at the university of Alcala, where he 
took the degree of doctor, At Panis he be- 
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came connected with Loyola, whom he assisted 
in the foundation of the new community, of 
which he was one of the first members, and 
whose constitutions he probably composed. 
On becoming general of the jesuits, he ob- 
tained a papal decree, rendcrmg the office per- 
manent in the person who should be chosen 
to fillat, and vesting the general with the 
power of making all sorts of contracts without 
consultung his brethren, giving authonty and 
authenticity to his comments and explanations 
of the constitutions, with the power to make 
new constitutions, or alter the old ones, and 
also to have pnsons independent of the se- 
cular authority, for the punishment of refrac- 
tory members He thus founded a spiritual 
imperium in wmperto, the influence of which, 
both in church and state produced important 
events in every part of the world, wlule the 
society continued to subsist Laine’ was pre- 
sent at the council of lrent, in the character 
of divine to the papal see, and he distin- 
guished himself no less by his ability than by 
his zeal for the interests of the church. In 
1561 he went to France, and disputed wath 
the Protcstants at the conference at Poissy. 
On his return to Rome, pope Paul 1V oftered 
him a cardinals hat, which he refused He 
died 1n 1565 —Ruebadeneva bit. Jac. I armesi. 
Morert Arkin 

IT AING (Matrcot™) a Scottish histonan, 
was born at Stryorey in Oikney in 1762. He 
wis educated at Kirkwall, whence he was 
removed to the university of Edinburgh, after 
which he studied Jaw, and was called to the 
bar On the death of Dr Henry he com- 
pleted the unfinished volume of that author’s 
lustory of J ngland His chief work 18 a 
** History of Scotland, ’ m four volumes, 8Vvo, 
in Which he gave considerable offence to the 
chivalrous and Jacobite partizans of Mary 
quecn of Scots, owing to the strong manner in 
which he sums up against the peisonal cha- 
racter of that unfortunate sovereign He 
served in pirhament under the last short ad- 
ministration of Vir Fox, to whose politics he 
was much attached, His last literary under- 
taking was an edition of the poems of Ossian, 
to which he has prefixed a dissertation, in 
which it 1s generally agreed that he has proved 
their inauthenticity, at least to the extent to 
which authority wa» claimed for them by Mac- 
pherson Mr Laing died in 1819 —Gent. Mag. 

LAIRE (Francis Xavirr) a French bib- 
hogragher of the last century, born according 
to some at Vadans or as otheis afhrm, at Dole 
in kranche C ompte in 1739 He assumed the 
cowl of a fiiar Minim at an early age, and de- 
voted his Jife prmcpally to studies connected 
with tl] e o1121n and progress of literature. He 
was the author ofa ] atin biographical treatise 
on the lives and actions of the principal hte- 
rary characteis of the fifteenth century, & 
krench version of which he afterwards pub- 
hshed, under the title of ‘‘ Memoires pour ser- 
vir,”’ &c Has other works are a ‘‘ Catalogue 
of pated Books from the Invention of the Art 
to the Commencement of the Sixteenth Cen~ 
tury,” 2 vols 8vo, ‘“ Onthe Origin and Pro- 
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of the Art of Printing in Franche 

pte,” 12mo, a supplemement to Mat- 
taire’s ‘‘ Annals of Typography ,”’ ‘‘ Specamen 
Ehstoricum Typographie Romane,’’ 8vo , 
“ pistola ad Abbatem Ugolim ,” and ‘‘ Serie 
dell’ Edizione Aldim,’? 12mo. He became a 
great favourite with cardinal Lomeme, who 
made him his hbrarian. ‘Ibe time and place 
of his decease are variously stated, as well as 
those of his birth, some asserting that 1t took 
pce at Sens in 1800, others placing 1t at 

aris in the following year.— Bug. Unvw. 

LAIRESSE. There was a family of Flemish 
painters of this name, of whom GERARD, son 
to the elder Lairesse, has acquired by far the 
greatest reputation. He was born in 1640 at 
ud and soon outstripped his father, who 
made him his pupil, in the exercise of his own 
art. He 1s particularly distinguished by the 
high finish with which Ins pictures are exe- 
cuted, and 1s considered the Raphael of the 
Dutch school, nor have any of his countrymen 
ever equalled him 1n historical painting = I hus 
talented artist was also a good engraver, and 
understood music scientifically, while of his 
literary abilities he has left a favourable speci 
men, 1n a treatise on the principles of his art. 
He survived the loss of his sight some years, 
and died at length at Amsterdam in 1711. 
His book has been translated into Lnghsh , 
and his chef-d’ceuvre in painting 1s considered 
a large picture of the cluld Moses trampling 
on the Egyptuan diadem.—His three brothers, 
Ernest, Jonn, and James LarressE, were 
artists of some note, the two former excelling 
in the delineation of animals, the latter in 
flowers. lwo of his sons also followed the 
profession of their father, but with inferior pre - 
tensions to eminence.—D’ Argenville Vies de 
Pein. 

LAKE (Gerarp) viscount Lake, an En- 
glish general, who distinguished himself in the 
East Indies. He was born in 1744, and at 
the age of fourteen obtained an ensigucy in 
the foot-guards. He served m Germany dur- 
ang the seven years’ war, and in 1781 he was 
m Ameria, under Cornwallis, when he sig- 
nahzed himself at the siege of New York. 
After the taking of that place he returned 
home, and was made aid de-camp to the king. 
On war with France taking place, he went to 
Holland tocommand the first brigade of guards, 
and was concerned in several engagements in 
1793 and1794. He was afterwards employed 
against the Insh insurgents, and im 1800 he 
‘was nominated commander-in-chief of the Bri- 
tish forcesin India. In September, 1803, he 
gained a victory over the Mahratta army and 
the French general Perron, on the plain of 
Dehly, and delivered Shah Aulam, whom they 
had held in captivity. He afterwards tnumphed 
over Scandia and Holkar, and obhged the 
latter to conclude a treaty of peace in Febru- 
ary, 1806. He returned to gland in Sep- 
tember, 1807, when, as the reward of his ex- 

loits, he was created lord Lake, baron of 
hly and Laswarn, and soon after raised to 
the rank of viscount, and made governor of 
Plymouth. He died, after a short illness, 
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February 21, 1808.--Biog. Peerage.  Biog 
Nouv. des Contemp. 

LALAN DE (James pr) an emment French 
lawyer, born at Orleans in 1622. He became 
a counsellor of the baihwick and presidency of 
Orleans in 1652, and the following year doc- 
tor and professor of junsprudence in the uni- 
versity there. After having filled important 
muuicipal offices, he died in 1703. He was 
the author of several works on Jaw and jur 
dical antiquities, among which are ‘‘ Com- 
mentaire sur la Coutume d’Orleans,”’ 1677, 
folio , and * Traité de Ban et | Arnere-ban,’’ 
1674, 4to.—Moer. Big. Um. 

LALANDE (Jostrpn Jenome 1F Fran- 
¢ats DE) one of the most distinguished astro- 
nomers of the present age. Ile was born of 
an honourable family, at Bourg en Bresse im 
France, July 11, 1732. Educated with a mi- 
nute attention to religious duties, he displayed 
lus abilities, when very young, by composing 
sermons and mystical romances. ‘Ihe remarka- 
ble comet of 1744 first drew his attention to 
the heavenly bodies , and his taste for astro- 
nomy was fixed by the observations of father 
Beraud, mathematical professor at the college 
of Lyons, on the great eclipse of the 27th of 
July, 1748. He wished to become a jesuit, 
that he might devote himself entirely to study , 
but his fnends objecting to this plan, sent him 
to Pans, where he studied the law, and was 
admitted an advocate. He became acquainted 
with Delisle, who had established an obser 
vatory in the house in which he resided, and 
Lalande obtained permission to assist him an 
“118 Operations. He also attended the lectures 
on astronomy delivered by Messier, at the 
College de France, and obtained the fnendly 
patronage of Lemonnier, who lectured on na- 
tural philosophy at the same college. The 
latter procured him a commission to go to 
Berlin, to make some astronomical observa- 
tions, with a view to determine the parallax of 
the moon, and on nis return to France, he 
gave an account of lis labours in a memoir 
pubhshed 1n the Fransactions of the Academy 
of Sciences, at Paris, and of that of Berlin, of 
which he had been chosen a member. At 
the age of about twenty-one he was nomi- 
nated to the place of astronomer, which had 
been vacant many years. Hus researches rela- 
tive to the moon, connected him with La 
Calle, who had made observations at the Cape 
of Good Hope, while he was at Berlin, and 
this circumstance set him at variance with his 
former fnend, Lemonnier, who had a dispute 
with La Calle. As it wan necessary to ascer- 
tain with precision the diameter of the moon, 
Lalande constructed a helometer of a larger 
size than any which had been before contnved, 
with which he made the requisite observa- 
tions, and extended lus researches to other 
heavenly bodies. He next turned his atten- 
tion to gnomonics, and composed the article 
** Cadran,” for the Encyclopedie Methodique , 
and he afforded important assistance to La 
Calle, im a work on comets. When Marald, 
on becoming a pensioner of the Academy of 
Sciences, relinquished the durectaon of the 
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*¢ Connaissance des ‘I emps,’’ Lalande obtain- 
ed the editorshop, and continued to publish 
that work from 1760 to 1775. In 1762 he 
pubhshed at Paris, a volume, entitled ‘‘ Ex- 
position du Calcul Astronomique ,’’ and about 
the same time he succeeded Delisle, as pro- 
fessor of astronomy, at the College de France. 
He now found himself in his proper element , 
and inspired with an ardent zeal for the im- 
provement of the science which he taught, 
he attracted around tim a number of persons, 
to whom he imparted instruction almost gra- 
tuitously, and made his house a school, whence 
proceeded a host of young astronomers, who 
filled the observatories, and introduced into 
the navy the use of the best instruments, and 
the most accurate modes of making calcula- 
tions. His services were well appreciated , 
and he was received into the naval academy 
of Brest and obtained from the government a 
pension of one thousand francs. In 1764 ap- 
peared the first edition of his very valuable 
‘*Traite de lAstronomie,’’ in two volumes , 
enlarged to four volumes in the fourth edition, 
published 1n 1780, to which 1s subjoimed a 
memoir by Dupuis, which formed the basis of 
his treatise ‘‘ De l’Orgine des Cultes,”’ the 
idea of which he had taken from the lectures 
of Lalande. The transit of Venus in 1769, 
occupied much of his attention , and from the 
various observations transmitted to him, he 
drew up a ‘‘ Memoire sur le Passage de Ve- 
nus, observeé le 3 Juin, 1769, pour servir de 
suite, a |’Explication de la carte publiee en 
1764,” Pans, 1772, 4to. His ‘‘ Reflexions 
sur les Cometes qui peuvent approcher de la 
Terre ,”’ and Ins ‘' Lettre sur l’Anneau de 
Saturne,’’ both attracted much notice at the 
tame of their publication. In 1755 he pro- 
duced his celestial globe of one foot in diame- 
ter, and in 1776 he enriched the supplements 
to the Encyclopedie with many curious arti- 
cles. He was for a long time one of the con- 
tnbutors to the Journal des Savans, having 
furmshed the articles relative to mathematics 
and natural philosophy. He also assisted in 
the ‘* Necrologie des Hommes célébres de 
France ,” the ‘‘ Journal de Physique ,” the 
‘© Magazin Encyclopédique ,”” the ‘‘ Acta 
Eruditorum ,’’ the ‘‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’’ and those of other learned societies. 
In 1793 he published “ Abregé de Navigation 
histonque, theorique, et pratique, avec des 
Tables horaires,’”’ 4to, and in 1794 he re- 
sumed the direction of the ‘‘ Connaissance des 
‘Llemps,”” which he retained till 1807. Fora 
long time he published every year ‘ L’His- 
toire de |’Astronomie,’”’ which, though httle 
more than a collection of titles of books, and 
dates of discovenes, forms a useful record for 
reference, Among the most important future 
labours of his life may be noticed, his ‘* Cata- 
logue de mille etoiles circumpolaires,” 1795 , 
‘* Histoire de Mathematiques de Montucla,” 
second edition, 1800, winch he completed by 
the publication of two volumes in 1802 , ‘* Bib- 
hographie Astronomique,”’ printed at the ex- 
pense of the government; as was his “ His- 
toire Celeste Francaise, contenant les Observa- 
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tions de plusieurs Astronomes Francais.’ 
Though Lalande has heen charged with jaco- 
binism and atheism, there seems to be httle if 
any foundation for such aspersions. After the 
10th of August, 1792, he hazarded his own 
hfe to save Dupont de Nemours, whom he 
concealed in the observatory of the Mazarin 
college , and he also protected the abbé Gar- 
nier, and gave an asylum in the observatory to 
some of the pnests who had escaped from the 
massacres at the abbey, and whom he made 
pass for astronomers. He even wrote a trea- 
tuse 1n favour of monarchy, but he was in ge- 
neral too much occupied with the cultivation 
of science to attend to politics. To rebut the 
imputation of atheism, we are told that every 
year in the holy week he was accustomed to 
have read to him, the ‘* Passion of Jesus 
Chnst.” By temperance and exercise he pre- 
served his health to an advanced age, and re- 
tained tu the last moment luis charactenstic 
firmness of mind and tranquillity of manners. 
He died April 4, 1807. At the time of his 
decease, Lalande was a memher of the French 
board of longitude, and of the legion of honour, 
and an associate of the principal academies of 
science in Lurope.—Bug. Univ. Brog. Nouv. 
des Contemp. 

LALANDE (Micuaret Richarp DF) a 
French musician, born at Paris of poor parents 
in 1657. He was placed as a singing boy m 
the choir of St Germain l’Auxerrois, where 
his talent for music developed itself. Having 
learnt without a master to play on the violin, 
he was so piqued at beimg refused admission 
into the orchestra of the opera by Lull, that 
he broke his instrument, and determined 
never to touch the violin again. He then ap- 
phed himself to the harpsichord and organ, on 
which he acquired a great facility of execu- 
tion, and obtained reputation as an organist 
at several of the Parisian churches. He was 
recommended by the duke de Noaillesto Lewis 
XIV, who made him master of music in the 
chapel royal, and a knight of the order of St 
Michael. He died 1n 1720, leaving numerous 
motets, ballets, and other compositions, sacred 
and profane.— Bug. Unun. Nour. Dict. Hist. 

LALLEMANI (Ricnarp Conrrray) a 
French printer, who acquired hterary reputa- 
tion hy several good editions of the classics. 
He was born at Rouen in 1726, and after 
having finished his studies, entered on the 
practice of his profession, which was also that 
of his father. After having filled other muni- 
cipal offices at Rouen, he became mayor of 
that city , and Lewis XV gave him letters of 
nobility. He died April 3, 1807, at the age 
of eighty-one. Among the works which issued 
from lis press may be mentioned a French 
and Latin Dictionary , and “ L’Ecole de la 
Chasse aux Chiens courants,’’ par Verrier de 
la Contene, to which Lallemant prefixed an 
analytical catalogue of authors who have 
written on the chase, with critical notes.— 
Richarp Xavier Feurx LattrmMantT DE 
Mavras, brother of the preceding, became an 
ecclesiastic, and was vicar-general of Avran- 
ches. He devoted Ins time to the culture of 
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letters, and in 1790 he was elected president 
of the academy of Rouen. At the Revolution 
he found an asylum im England, whence he 
subsequently returned, and presided at the 
ceremony of the re-installation of the academy 
of Rouen. He died in that city 1n 1810. Be 
sides other literary labours, he wrote a memoir 
on the natural lustory of speech, which he 
read to the academy 1n 1790, and afterwards 
enlarged, but which has never been published. 
Brg. Univ. 

LALLI (Grovawnr Bartisra) an Itahan 
lawyer and poet, was born at Norcia in 1572. 
He was employed by the courts of Rome and 
Parma in the government of several places, 
and died much esteemed for integnty and 
suavity of manners in 1637. He wrote a poem 
upon the destruction of Jerusalem, which gave 
him a place among the best poets of his time , 
but he was much more happy 1n his attempts 
at burlesque, his ‘‘ Pistole Giocose ,”’ ‘* Domi- 
ziano Mos heide,’”’ and ‘‘ 11 mal Francese,”’ 
being among the best pieces of the kind. He 
also travestied some poems of Petrarch, and 
the A‘neid of Virgil, and wrote a work in his 
proper profession, entitled ‘‘ Vindanum Prac- 
ticarom Materiarom in utroque Jure,”” which 
obtained some reputation.— Moreri. Trraboschi. 

LALLY (Txomas Arruun, count) abrave, 
but imprudent,and unfortunatelnsh officer in the 
service of France. [le was of a family which had 
followed the fortunes of James If, and having 
entered the French army, he signahzed him- 
self so much in the battle of Fontenoy, that 
he was made a brigadier-general on the field 
of battle He also drew up the pian of a 
descent upon England, which would have been 
put into practice but for the defeat of Charles 
Edward at Culloden. In 1756 he was selected 
for lis capacity and bravery to restore the 
French influence in Judia, for which purpose 
he was made governor of Pondicherry. It wae 
soon perceived however, that he wanted the 
prudence, moderation, and disinterestedness, 
necessary for so distant and critical a scene ot 
action , and after a little partual success against 
the Enghsh, 1n the first instance, he was finally 
obliged to retire to Pondicherry, which was 
besieged and taken by the British on the 
16th January 1761, the garrison with Lally 
being made prisoners of war. On this catas- 
trophe a torrent of invective assailed the un- 
fortunate leader from all quarters, he having 
offended every body concerned, by his haughty 
humour, and violent temper and conduct. He 
was even accused of having sold Pondicherry 
to the English, notwithstanding the avowed 
hatred which as a Jacobite he felt for them. 
He arnved a prisoner of war in Lugiand in 
September 1761, and the following month was 
allowed to return to France, where, after <¢ 
long impnsonment, he was brought to tnal fo 
treachery, abuse of authonty, and unjust ex: 
actions. Being found fan » he was con. 
gemined to be decapitated, wiuch sentence hi 
endured with circumstances of great cruelty 
ou the 6th May 1766, in the siaty eighth year 
of his » In 1783 has son, Lally Tollendal, 
baa cts ssession of the estates of hus father, 
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with a revisal of the proceedings, whicn wer 
manifestly unjust, count Lally bemg oné of 
those victims to public clamour, like admiral 
Byng, and many more who have been sacnificed 
‘o the unpopulanty of an incapable admuinis- 
ration; the practice of which iniquity in his 
case was favoured by the strong temper and 
turbulent :mprudence of his character.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

LALUZERNE (Casarn WitriamM DF) 
lescended of an ancient Norman family, and 
20m at Pans an 1738. Destined from his 
youth to the ecclesiastical profession, he 
studied at the semmary of St Magloire, and 
then at the house of Navarre, and obtained 
rders in 176%. He was viar-general of 
Narbonne in 17635, when he was elected 
agent general of the French clergy. Lewis 
XV 1n 1770 nominated him to the ducal epis- 
‘opal see of Langres , and 1n 1773 he pro- 
10unced his majesty’s funeral oration at the 
church of Notre Dame. Called to the assem- 
ly of the notables in 1787, be was the fol- 
lowing year chosen a deputy of the clergy to 
the states-general, He was one of the hrst 
who proposed the establishment in France of 
a representative system like that of Lngland , 
and he advocated other patriotic measures for 
the relief of his country. He was president 
of the constituent assembly on the 31st of 
August, 1789, but he soon after found it 
necessary to retire to Ins diocese, and at length 
he emigrated to Switzerland, whence he re- 
moved to Germany and Italy. Under the 
government of Napoleon he returned to 
France , and in 1802 he published a pastoral 
letter, announcing his submission to the con- 
cordat. In 1814 the king invited M. de Lalu- 
zerne to re-assume his rank of duke and peer, 
and he was soon after made a cardinal. He 
died at Pans in 1822. Huis works, which are 
numerous, include the following ‘‘ Disserta- 
tion sur la lhiberte de Vhomme ,” “ Sur | ex- 
istence et les attributs de Dieu,’ “ Instruc- 
tions pastorales sur le schisme de France,” 
1808, 2 vols. 12mo, ‘ Dissertation sur lea 
eglises catholiques-protestantes,’’ 1816, 2 vols. 
1Zmo, ‘ Dissertation sur la Verite de la Re- 
hgion,”’ 2 vols. 12mo, ‘‘Sur la Difference 
de la Constitution Francaise de la Consta- 
tution Anglaise,’”’ 18160, 8vo, ‘‘ Sur Ja Re- 
iponsibilité des Minietres,’’ 1816, 8vo.— Biog. 
Nouv. des Contemp. 

LAMANON (Ropsert pt Pavr )a French 
naturalist of considerable promise, was born at 
Salon in Provence in 1702, of a respectable 
parentage. He was designed for the church, 
and rose to the dignity of canon , but having 
acquired property by the death of Ine father 
and elder brother, he determined to follow the 
bent of his inclination for the physical sei- 
ences. He ascended and explored the Alps 
and Pyrenees, and upon his return home ap- 
pled himself with great ardour to the different 
branches of natural plnlosophy. He was 
deeply employed in his great work, ‘‘ The 
Theory of the Carth,”’ when the French go- 
vernment projected a voyage round the world. 
He immediately accepted the offer made hum 
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of accompanying it, and refusing all salary, 
he sailed with the expedition on the fist of 
August, 1785. On their arrival at Maouna, one 
of the islands of the southern arclupelago, 
eager to examine the country, he debarhed 
with Langle, the second in command, and 
after having satisfied their curiosity, they were 
on the point of returning, when the natives 
attacked them, and Lamanon and several of 
the boat’s crew fell a sacrifice to their fury. 
Many of his papers arein the Memoirs of the 
Academie des Scien es.—Lees’s C yc lop 
LAMARIILILRE (count v1) a French 
general of artillery, who commenced us mili- 
tary career as a sub lieutenant 1n 1757. After 
having served with distinction m Germany in 
the seven years’ war, he was employed in the 
island of Guadaloupe. He then published 
several tracts on artillery, and the casting of 
cannon, which procured him much 1eputation. 
In 1789 le was made a colonel, and in the 
revolutionary wars he contributed much to the 
success of the important operations in which 
he was engaged. His services were rewarded 
with the rank of general of division in 1795, 
when he was employed in the army of the 
Rhine and Moselle, and in Germany. In 
January 1802 he was called to the senate, and 
nominated a grand officer of the legion of 
honour. In 1814 the king made him a peer 
of France, and amember of the council for the 
inspection and improvement of the Polytechnic 
school He died in 1819. A new edition of 
his “‘ Reflexions sur la fabrication en genéral 
des bouches a feu,’” was published in 1817, 
and he was also the author of ‘‘ Recherches 
sur les meilleurs effets a obtener del’artillerie,”’ 
1812, 2vols 8vo.—Buwg. Nouv des Contemp. 
LAMB bart, DCL. (sir James Bianp 
Burces) an ingemous Lnghsh writer on sub 
yects connected with politics, poetry, and the 
drama. He was the son of George Burges, 
esq. an officer in the British army, ho'ding the 
situation of comptroller-general of the customs 
in Scotland, and was born at Gibraltar June 8, 
1752. He was educated at Westminster 
school, and whence he was removed to Uni 
versity college, Oxford. On quitting the 
university, he made the tour of France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and ov his return 
entered himself of Lincoln’s mn, by which 
society he was called tothe bar in Laster term, 
1777. Inthe practice of the law as a pio- 
fession, he continued till the renewal of an in 
timacy which he had contracted early 1n life 
with Mr Pitt and the duke of Leeds, induced 
him to embark in pohtics under their auspices , 
and in 1787 he took his seat in the house of 
Commons, as member for the borough of Hel- 
ston in Cornwall. ‘lwo years after this, his 
parliamentary debut, he was appointed to one 
of the under secretaryships in the foreign office, 
and in 1794 made a joint commissioner of the 
privy seal. About this period, in conjunction 
with another gentleman belonging to the same 
department, he established the Sun news- 
paper, under the sanction of the premier, and 
took a prominent part in conductingit. In 1799 
le reured from office with a baronet’s patent,and 
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the appomtment of kmght marshal of the 
household, devoting himself for the remainder 
of his hfe to the enjoyment of literary leisure. 
Siu James was three times marnmed, and had 
by his second lady a family of ten children. 
In 1821 he obtained, under the sign manual, 
permission to assume the name of Lamb only, 
by which designation he continued to be 
known till his death in 1829. Among Ins 
writings, which are numerous, are, ‘‘ Consi- 
derations on the Law of Insolvency,” 1783, 
8vo, and a letter to the earl of Lffingham on 
the same subject , an ‘‘ Address to the Coun- 
try Gentlemen of Lngland on County Courts,” 
8vo, 1789 , ** Letters on the Spanish Aggres- 
sion at Nootka,’ published under the sizna- 
ture Verus, 1n 1790, ‘* tbe Barth and Imumph 
of Love,” 4to, 1796, a poem written to 1llus- 
trate a series of designs by the princess Lliza- 
beth , an epic poem, in eighteen books, on the 
lnstory and achievements of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, 8vo, 2 vols. 1801 , ‘‘‘The Exodiad,” a 
sacred epic, written in conjunction with Cum- 
berland, 4to, 1807, 1808 , ‘‘ Riches,” a play, 
altered fiom Massinger’s ‘‘City Madam,’’ 1810, 
reprinted afterwards with other dramatic works 
in 2 vols. 8vo, and “ Lhe Dragon Knight,”’ 
aromance. ‘lowards the close of his hfe he 
turned his attention principally to the study of 
divinity, and in 1819 published his last work, 
‘* Reasons fora new Iranslation of the Bible.”’ 
In private hfe he was remarkable for the 
general amenity of his manners, and was very 
generally respected —Cent. Mag. 
LAMBALLE (Maniz Turrrst Lovwise 
DE Savoie CaARIGNAN, princesse de) was born 
at [urin, September 8, 1749, and was maruied 
to the duke of Bourbon Penthievre, whom she 
soon lost by death, and remained a widow m 
the flower of youth and beauty. She was ap- 
pointed superiatendant of the household of 
Mane Antoinette, queen of France, with whom 
She became a great favourite. Being informed 
of the intended flight of the royal family to 
Varennes, madame de Lamballe proceeded to 
Dieppe, whence she reached ELnglana in 
safety. Ihere she miyht have found a secure 
asylum, if firendslip for her mistress had not 
prompted her to 1eturn and share her fate. 
She went with the queen to the prison of the 
lemple, where she continued till the commune 
of Paris ordered her removal to La Force On 
the od of September 1792 she was summoned 
to appear before her self-constituted judges. 
When questioned as to her connexion with 
the queen, she answered, ‘‘ I have nothing to 
say. It is indifferent to me whether I die 
sooner or later J am prepared for the worst. ’ 
Some sentiments of admiration and pity were 
manifested by the people, and several voices 
demanded her life, but violence prevailed, 
and being stabbed on the spot with sabres, she 
was dragged amidst a heap of mangled bodies, 
and murdered with circumstances of revolung 
cruelty, which afforded a striking example of 
the muschievous effects of despotism, in de- 
grading the national character of the infuriated 
Pangan mob. [his instance of their barba- 
rity 1s the more memorable, as there was no- 
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thing in the conduct or character of the victim 
which could reasonably have excited the anger 
of the Ponuleces She 1s said to have been 
kind and obliging to her dependants, and to 
have displayed moderation in the exercise of 
that power and influence which she derived 
from her Ingh situation and connexions. Her 
character has remained free from reproach 
amidst the storms of the Revolution, and even 
her cruel murderers and their abettors re- 
spected the memory of this unfortunate prin- 
cess. Some memoirs have recently been pub- 
lished in England, professedly compiled from 
manuscmpts of madame de Lamballe.— Nouv. 
Inet Host. 

LAMBARDE (Wiutram) an Enghsh 
law yer of the sixteenth century, a native of the 
metropohs, born 1536. He was called to the 
bar by the society of Lincoln’s inn, and rose 
to be master of the rolls and record-keeper in 
the Tower of London, the first of which ap- 
pointments he obtamed in 1597, and the latter 
three years afterwards. Being possessed of 
considerable property at Greenwich in kent, 
(for which county he was a magistrate,) he 
founded several almshouses in that parish, 
with a liberal endowment, and died in 1601. 
Besides a ‘‘ Perambulation of the County of 
Kent,”’ in 4to, now scarce, he wrote several 
professional works. Of these, the principal 
ate a treatise on the ancient law of England, 
called «*« Archaionomia ,”’ another on the office 
and duties of a justice of the peace, under the 
title of ‘* Eirenarcha ,’’ and ‘* On the office of 
Constable.” After his decease appeared two 
other productions of his pen, the one ‘‘ A ‘lo- 
pographical and Historical Dictionary,” the 
other a treatise on English courts of justice, 
entitled « Archeion.”’—Jife by Nichols. 

LAMBECIUS (Prrrr) a native of Ham- 
burgh, born 1628, distinguished by his early 
and successful application to classical as well 
as general Jearning. IHlaving prosecuted his 
studies with gieat perseverance in the Dutch 
and French capitals, he published, «nle resi 
dent in the latter metropohs, a cntical disser- 
tation on the works of Aulus Gellius, entitled, 
«‘Prodromus lucubrationum,&c.,’”’ which gamed 
him great credit, especially when the age of 
the author, who had but just attazned his nine- 
teenth year, was taken into consideration. 
From Pans he proceeded through Italy, and 
on his return home obtained the historical pro- 
fessorship in the university of his native city, 
which he was soon after, in 1699, called on to 
preside over, in quality of rector. ‘lis ho- 
nourable post, however, he filled httle more 
than two years , an ill sorted marriage, con- 
tracted on his part from mercenary motives, 
drove him from Germany, even before the ex- 
piration of the honeymoon. He left Ham- 
burgh for ever, and repaired, in the first in- 
stance, to Rome, where he became a member 
of the Romish church, and subsequently to 
Vienna. In ths capital bis reputation as a 
man of letters procured him the countenance 
of the reigning emperor, who made lum his 
hbrarian ; and in this capacity } e completed, 
with considerable care and industry, a cata- 
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logue of all the manuscripts and other valuable 
woiks in the imperial collection. This labo- 
nous compilation fills eight folio volumes, and 
is entitled “« Commentanorum de Augustassima 
Bibhotheca Czsarea Vindobonensl, libri vin.” 
He was also the author of a work, 1m two quarto 
volumes, called ‘‘ Orgines Hamburgenses,”’ 
containing the annals of his native city, from the 
commencement of the ninth to the close of the 
thirteenth century. Lambecius died in 1680, 
of dropsy.—Chaufepie. Morert. Saxw Onom. 
LAMBELRI (AnweE Turtrrse, marquise 
de) a literary lady of considerable talent, a 
native of the French metropulis, born 1647. 
She was married in her nineteenth year to 
Henri Lambert, marquis de St Bns. In 1686 
this union was dissolved by the death of her 
husband, on which she employed the large 
fortune left her in patronizing learning and 
learned men, to whom her mansion was con- 
stantly accessible. After her decease, her own 
writings were collected and published in two 
duodecimo volumes they consist principally 
of ‘‘ Avis d'une mere a son fils et a sa fille ,”’ 
‘“¢ Traite de ]’ Amnitie ,’”’ ‘*‘ Nouvelles Reflexions 
sur les femmes,” ‘‘ Sur la Veullesse ,”’ ** La 
kemme Hermite,’? &t. These works are all 
marked by much taste, sense, and good feel- 
ing. Madame de Lambert reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-six, and died at Pans in 
1733.—Morerr. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
LAMBERTI (Georce) an English painter, 
who obtained some celebrity towards the mid- 
dle of the last century. His taste led him to 
imitate the style of Gaspar Poussin, in which 
he has composed some pictures of acknow- 
ledged ment. He also painted scenes from 
common nature, and presented a picture of 
that descnption to the Foundling hospital, 
which as much admired. The East India house 
in Leadenhall-street 18 also decorated with six 
large pictures, painted by him, of the Compa- 
ny’s settlements in India. He died m 1765. 
According to Edwards, this artist founded the 
celebrated beef-steak club.—Edwards’s Sup- 
plement to Walpole’s Anec. Rees’s Cyclop. 
LAMBERT (Jonn) a distinguished par- 
hamentarian general in the civil wars of 
Charles 1, was descended of a good family, 
and was a student of law at the commence 
ment of the troubles. He acted as colonel a* 
the battle of Marston Moor, and had a supe 
rior command at Naseby. He also gaine 
several advantages against Langdale and Mu 
grave in the north, and became a great fa 
vourite with the mdependent party. 
served under Cromwell in Scotland, and whe» 
Charles I] pushed mto England, Lambert 
hung upon his rear with a body of cavalry. 
After the battle of Worcester, Lambert was 
intrusted with the motion in the council of 
officers for creating a protector, but opposed 
the i of making Cromwell king, as con- 
trary to his own ambitious views, on which 
account he was deprived by the Protector of 
lus commission, bat allowed a pension of 
20001. per annum. On the death of Crom- 
well he returned to public hfe, and became the 
soul of the malcontents to the protectorate of 
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his son Richard. He was successfully em | 
ployed by parhament to quell the insurrection | 
of sir George Booth in Cheshire , but a peti-— 
tion to parhament, which he instigated his offi 
cers to draw up, was deemed so dangerous by 
that body, that they immediately cashered 
him, but such was his temporary influence 
with the soldicry, that he procured the ap- 
pointment of a committee of public safety. 
He encountered however a successful rival in 
general Monk, who being at this time head of 
the army of Scotland, began to entertain the 
design of restoring the monarchy. As hein 
curred suspicion, the committee deputed Lam- 
bert to advance northward with a hody of 
troops to overawe him, but Monk, crossing 
the lweed in 1660, while at the same time 
the parliament resumed its authority, Lambert 
was deserted by his troops, and soon after 
arrested and committed to the tower. Ihs 
sudden escape in Apnil threw Monk into creat 
alarm, but before he could assemble any con- 
siderable force from the soldiers, who were 
flocking to him from all quarters, he was re- 
taken. At the Restoration he was brought to 
tnal, but behaved with so much subm.ssion, 
that though condemned, he was reprieved at 
the bar, and banished for life to the island of 
Guernsey , where he suivived more than thirty 
years, amusing lis leisure with cultivating 
flowers, and copying them with his pencil, an 
art which he had acquired from Baptist Gas- 
par. Hes said to have died a Roman Catho- 
lic.— Hume’s Hist.of Fng  Gianger 
LAMBI RI (Jonn Hinry) an eminent 
mathematician and astronomer, was born at 
Mulhausen in the Sundgau, a town 1n alliance 
with the Swiss cantons, on the 29th Auyust 
1728 His father was a tailor in humble cir- 
cumstances, who mtended him for his own 
business, but bemg sent to a public school, 
he so distinguished himself by his abihties, 
that an attempt was made to provide him with 
the means of studying theology, which how- 
ever proved unsuccessful, and he was obhged 
to follow Ins fathers employment. In this 
situation he spent the greatest part of the 
nipht in study, and obtaiming an old mathema- 
tical treatise, discovered so much ardour and 
ingenuity, that several learned men were be 
nevolently induced to instruct him gratis, and 
he successively became clerk to some iron 
works, and amanuensis to M. Iselin of Basal, 
who conducted a newspaper, and became his 
sincere and constant fnend. In 1748 this 
gentleman recommended him to baron Salis, 
president of the Swiss convention, to become 
tutor to his children, and aided by the excel- 
lent hbrary of his new patron, and the scien- 
tific intercourse which he met with in his 
circle, he enlarged the sphere of his acquire- 
ments in an extraordinary degree. After 
hving eight years at Coire, during which period 
his talents as a philosopher and mechanician 
were rendered manifest by various scientific 
compositions and inventions, he repaired in 
1756 with bis pupils to Gottingen, and soon 
after published his first separate work, entitled 
** De fa Route de la Lumiere par les Airs.” 
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In 17 58 he visited Pans with his charge, and 
became acquainted with d’Alembert and Mes- 
aier. In 1759 he pubhshed his celebrated 


_work ** On Perspective ,” and in the followin 


year appeared his ‘“ Photometry,” by which 
he added a new branch to the science of 
mixed mathematics. In the three or four fo]- 
lowing years he pubhshed “ Letters on the 
Construction of the Universe ,’’ ‘“‘ A Treatise 
on the principal Quahties of the Orbits of the 
Comets ,”” ‘* New Organon.’’ In 1764 he 
visited Berlin, and was introduced to Fredenc 
the Great, who admitted him a regular mem- 
ber of the academy of that capital, an appoint- 
ment which enabled him to devote himself 
wholly to his favourne studies. He ennched 
the transactions of various societies with his 
papers and treatises, all of which bear the 
stamp of emiment and original gemus. Most 
of is mathematical pieces have been collected 
in three volumes by himself. lhe king of 
Prussia made a considerable addition to Ins 
pension a short time before his death, which 
took place the 2oth September 1777 in his 
forty-ninth year, when he fell a victim to a de- 
chne, produced by over application. Lambert 
forms one of the most conspicuous examples on 
record, of the mastery which great genius and 
energy will sometimes exert over untoward cir- 
cumstances, to the production of the most ex- 
traordinary result —Lvees’s Cyclop. Arkin’s G. 
Bug. 

LAMB RT (Mricwaevr)a French musician, 
bom at Vivonne in 1610 He was celebrated 
for the ait and taste with which he accompa- 
nied himself on the lute , and he is regarded 
as the first in France who infused genuine 
grace and feelimg into vocal music He was 
appointed master of music to the king’s cham- 
ber, and persons of the first distinction assem- 
bled at his house to acquire taste in singing, 
on which account a species of musical acadenn 
msensibly arose. He composed some snail 
motets, and there still remains, by him, a col- 
lection of airs im two, three, and four parts, 
with acontinued bass.—Nouwr Dict Hist. 

LAMBERT of Schaffinaburg, a celebrated 
benedictine, who in 1058 undertook a journey 
to Jerusalem. On his return he composed a 
chronicle of affairs from Adam to the year 
1077, the last twenty years of which 15 a veri- 
table history of Germany. lItis chronicle, 
which was printed in 1669, 13 contained 2n the 
first volume of the German wniters, by Pisto- 
mus. A monk of Erfurt supplied a continua- 
tion until 1472, which 1s to be found 1m the 
same collection.— Nour. Dict. Hist. 

LAMBERII (Lewis) a learned Helle- 
mst, born at Reggio m Lombardy in 1758. 
Being designed for the profession of an advo- 
cate, he was sent to Modena, to study Juris- 
prudence , but he was more attracted by 
general literature, and having made some profi- 
ciency, he became secretary to the papal nuncio 
at Bologna. This situation he soon left, and went 
to Rome, where he became acquainted with the 
learned antiquary Visconti, who introduced him 
to the Borghese family, to whom he recom- 
mended himself by a work which he composed 
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on the antiquities and sculptures of the villa 
hese. When the effects of the French 
reve: were about to extend to Italy, Lam 
berta returned to Reggio, whence he went to 
Milan, and an 1796 joined in the measures of 
Buonaparte for establishing a nauonal republic, 
of which he became a member of the grand le- 
_gislative council. General Brune afterwards 
gave him a place in the executive directory of 
the Cisalpine republic. After the battle of 
Marengo had put the French 1n possession of 
the north of Italy, Lambert: was made a mem- 
ber of the Italian Institute, and he was sub 
sequently made professor of the belles lettres 
at the college of Brera, and keeper of the pub- 
lic hbrary Che most important work of Lam- 
bert. was the edition of Homer, in Greek, 
prnted by Bodoni at Parma, 1n folio. He went 
to Pans to present a copy of this magnificent 
pouceon on vellum to Buonaparte, who made 
im a present of 12,000 francs. Among huis 
original works are Italian poems and a drama , 
and he published a volume of translations from 
the Greek poets. He died in 1813 —Bug 
Univ. 

LAMBIN (Dionysius 01 Denxs) a French 
critic and grammarian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, born at Moutreuil in Picardy, in 1516 
His talents and industry raised him to a most 
respectable rank among the scholars of his 
day, and he became, from a lecturer on the 


Greek language at Amiens, professor royal of 


philology and the belles lettres in the umver 
sity of Paris. He was the author of a treatise 
on the excellence and utility of the Greek 
tongue, together with rules to be observed in 
rendenng it into Latin, a Life of Cicero, fa 
miliar Epistles, &c., besides two discourses, 
‘* De Philosophit cum Arte dicendi conjun- 
gendaé,’’ and ‘* De Rationis principatu et recta 
Tnstitutione.”’ He also published translations 
into Latin of the Ethics and Politics of Aris- 
totle, and of some of the Orations of Ausclines 
and Demosthenes, together with annotations, 
valuable for the information they contain 
on Cicero, Horace, Plautus, and Lucretius. 
Lambin had been for some time 1n the service 
of cardinal Tournon hus religious principles 
were however in conformity with those of the 
Huguenots, and soon after the massacre of 
St Bartholomew in 1572, mn which his friend 
Peter Ramus perished, grief for his loss, and 
a melancholy apprehension that a similar fate 
might be reserved for limeelf, combined to 
hurry him to the grave in lus fifty-sixth year, 
—Moreri. Sax Onom. 

LAMBINL!I (Perer) a jesult, eminent as 
a bibhographer. Ile was born in the depart 
ment of Ardennes in France, in 1742, and 
studied im the college of Charleville, which be- 
longed to the jesuits. Entering into the order, 
he continued a member of it tll its suppres- 
gion, when he joined the Premonstratensian 
monks. ‘Them he quitted after some years, 
and became a secular, with the consent of the 
abbé-general of the congregation. He pub- 
hahed an 1785, ‘‘ Notice de quelques manu- 
scrits qui concernent |’ Histoire des Pays Bas ,” 
and in the “‘ Espnit des Journaux,’ several 
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letters on the bible des pauvres, and the Am- 
brosian Missal, but the most important work 
of the aobé Lambinet, is his ‘* Rechercher 
historiqnes, hitteraires, et critiques sur |’on 

gine de limprimene, particulierement sur les 
premieres étabhssemens au 13¢ Siecle dans la 
Belgique,’’ 1798, 8vo, the second edition of 
which, formmg 2 vols 8vo, was published in 
1810. He died of palsy in 1813 —Bug Univ. 
Byog. Nouv. des Contemp. 

LAMBLARDIE (Jacques Erit) a French 
engineer, born at Loches 1n J ouraine, 1n 1747. 
He was mtended for the church, but he for- 
sook theology for mathematics , and being ad- 
mitted into a public school, under Perronet, 
he was, after five years’ study, employed as a 
sub-engineer on the coast of Normandy The 
suentific memoirs which he then composed 
and the professional shill which he manifested, 
occasioned the construction of sluices at Tre 
port and Dieppe to be entrusted tolim. In 
1783 he was sent as engineer to the port of 
Havre , and subsequently to the department 
of the Somme, and also nominated member of 
the commission for the management of works 
at Cherbourg. In 1795 he became assistant 
to Perronet 1n the school of bridges and Iigh- 
ways, and on his death Lamblardie succeeded 
him, and he was also appointed first director 
of the Polytechnic school. He died in 1801. 
His works comprise a memoir on the coasts of 
Upper Normandy, 1789, 4to , and otheis on 
the turning gates of locks, and on different 
kinds of moveable bridges —Beog. Univ. Buog. 
Nour des Contemp. 

LAMBION (Wirtsam) an Enghsh offi 
cer, distirguished for Ins labours in the cause 
of science. He was a heutenant-colonel uw 
the army, and was for more than twenty yearr 
i ie hi in the East Indies, where he con 
ducted a grand tngonometnical survey of the 
country. He died January 20, 1823, at Kin- 
gin Ghaut, fifty miles south of Nagpour 
while proceeding in the execution of lis duty 
towards that place. The Transactions of the 
Royal and Asiatic Societies, of which he wae 
a member, afford ample evidence of the extent 
and importance of the labours of coloner 
Lambton, in his measurement of an arc of the 
meridian in India, extending from cape Co- 
morin to a new base line, measured near the 
village of Lakoorkera, fifteen miles south east 
of Ellchpour —Ann Buwg. vol, vin. 

LAMEI (Aprian AucustTINneE DE Bussy 
bE) alJearned doctor of the Sorbonne, distin- 
guished as a thcological casuist. He was ad- 
mitted to the college in 1646, and took his 
degree in 1650. Being related to cardinal de 
Retz, he adhered to that statesman in his dis- 
grace, and followed him 1m his retreats to Eng- 
land, Holland, and Italy On his return to 
France, he took up his residence at the Sor- 
bonne. ‘hough his birth and talents might 
have procured him high preferment in the 
church, he held no benefice, except a priory at 
Brive la Gaillard. He died in 1691, aged 
about seventy. After hisdeath was published 
a work, entitled ‘‘ Resolutions de plusieurs 
cas de Conscience,”? 8vo, of which a more 
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rarplete edition was pubhshed by the abbé 
djerjet, with the title of ‘* Dictionnaire des 
("as de Conscience, par De Lamet et Froma- 
geau, &c.”” 1733, 2 vols folio —Buog. Univ. 

LAMEY (Anprew) a leaned wniter on 
history and diplomatics, who was a native of 
Munster in Germany. He was the pupil of 
Schoepfiin, and afterwards became Ins co ad- 
jutor. With him he visited the archives and 
libraries of Alsace, to collect materials for the 
history of that province im the middle azes. 
The elector Charles Iheodore made him 
heepe: of the Palatine library at Manheim , 
and in 1763 he was appointed perpetual se- 
cretary of the academy newly founded in that 
capital. He was also made a piivy councillor 
of the elector, and died at Manheim in 1802, 
aged seventy hve He published ‘* Codex 
principis olim Laureshamiensis Abbatit diplo 
maticus,’” Manheim, 1768, 3 vole 4to, “ The 
Diplomatic History of the ancient Counts of 
Ravensberz,” 1779, 4to, besides a number of 
dissertations in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Manheim —Bug. Univ. 

LAMI — There were three celebrated cha 
racters of this name in the eighteenth cen 
tury, of these two were more mmmediately 
contemporary. Birnarnp Lami, a native of 
Mans, born 1610, was cducated by the fathers 
of the oiatory in his native city and in 168 
became a member of theu society at Paris. 
In 1007 he received priests ordeis, and be 
cime professor of philosophy at Saumur and 
Angers, but be oming a convert to the opi 
nions of Descaites, his enemies at the latter 
place procured a voyal order, which depmved 
lam of his church preferment, compelled him 
to abandon his scholais, and retire to Grenoble, 
Ihere Ins fmend, cardinal le Camus, the 
bishop, received him, made use of his advice 
and services in the regulation of his diocese, 
and admitted lim professor of divimty. His 
works, scientific and theological, are various 
and much esteemed, they consist of ‘ Ihe 
Elements of Geometry and Mathematics, 
2 vols. 12mo, ‘‘ A ‘Licatise on Perspective , ’ 
‘©The Harmony of the Gospels,’ 2 vols 4to, 
‘fhe Art of Speaking, with Reflecuons on 
Poetry,”’ 12mo, ‘‘ Apparatus Biblicus,’’ 4to, 
a valuable work since translated into I nglish , 
‘* Discourses on the Suences ,’’ ‘De Laber 
naculo Faderis,”’ folio, and ‘‘ A Demonstra- 
tion or kKkvidences of the Truth of Chris- 
tianity.’ Ilis death took place im 1715, at 
Rouen in Normandy.—}rancis Lamr, born 
in 1636 at Montereau, in the diocese of Char 
tres, served in early lfein the army, but quit- 
ted the profession of arms for the church, and 
became a monk of the order of St Benedict. 
He distinguished himself by his wmtings 
against Sposa, and was considered one of 
the ablest polemics of the age in which he 
hved. His works, which are written with 
much purity and elegance of style, consist of 
a treatise entitled, ‘‘ Nouvel Atheisme ren- 
verse ,”” ‘‘ Iraité de la Connoissance de 801 
méme,’’ 12mo, 6 vols, ‘* La Rhetonque du 
College .” *‘ L’Iucredule amené a la Rehgion, 
&e.;° ‘* Les Gemiussemens de [’Ame sous la 
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Tyrannie du Corps,” “ Lettges Philoso- 
phiques ,”’ ‘‘ Les Premiers Flemens, &c. ,” and 
‘« Conjectures sur divers F ffets de lonnerre.”’ 
He died in 1711 at St Denys.—Grovanni 
Barrista Lam, & native of Santa Croce in 
Juscany, was born in 1697. Having com- 
pleted his studies at Pisa, he continued to re- 
side for some time 1n that university, of which 
he became vice rector. Afterwards he removed 
to Llorence, where he was appointed public 
librarian, professor of ecclesiastical history, 
and chaplain to the giand duke, who was much 
amused by bis wit, which equil'ed his learn- 
ing. He published a valuable edition of the 
works of Meursius, in twelve folio volumes, 
His own writinzs are, ‘ De Recta Chnstiano- 
1um Fide in eo quod Mysterium Divine Iriny 
tatis spectat,” a worh which gave great umbrage 
to the jesuits, who formally attacked it, ‘‘ De 
Eruditione Apostolorum, ‘‘ Sancte Ecclesia 
Florentine Monumenta,’’ folio, $ vols., ** De 
Recta Patrum Nicanorum Fide ,’”’ ‘* Memo- 
1abilia = Italorum Truditione prestantium,”’ 
Zvols , ‘ Lezion d Antichita Toscane, ’ 4to, 
2vols., and ‘* Dialog: d Aniceto Nemesio.”’ 
Eis death took place in 1770, or as others say, 
1n 1774, at Florence —JI alnon: Vite Italorum, 

LAMIA, the name of an Athenian cour- 
tezain, the daughter of Cleior, equally cele- 
biated for the charms of hcr person and the 
brilhancy of her wit. She was by profession 
a flute player, and cacclled most of her con- 
temporanes in the art, but hearing that her 
favourite instrument was carmed to great per- 
fection in Fgypt, she travelled into that coun- 
try where she became the mistress of Ptolemy 
Soter On the defcat of that prince by De- 
metnus Pohorcctcs, about three centunes be- 
fore the Christian wra, Lamia fell, together 
with other captises, into the hands of the con- 
queror, over whom, the handsomest man of 
the age, she soon acquired a complete ascen- 
dancy, although her peisonal attractions were 
then considered to be upon the wane. Her 
influence procurcd from Demetrius great con- 
cessions in favour of her countrymen, the 
Athenians, who in then gratitude went so far 
as to raise a temple to her honour under the 
dengmination of Venus Limia. Plutarch and 
Atheneus both bear ample testimony to the 
qualities of her mind, and 1° the antique en- 
graving on an amethyst in the king of France’s 
collection give a true portrait of her featuies, 
her beauty 1s still less questionable. The 
exact time of her decease 1s uncertain.— Lem- 
priere s Classical Dict. 

LAMIRAL (Dominieur Harcouri) a 
French navigator, born at Lyons about 1750. 
He entered young imto the army, and while in 
garrison at Havre, he was noticed by M. 
Eynies, a naval officer, who made him his se- 
cietary. His patron being sent to Senegal, as 
governor of that colony in 1779, took out La- 
mural, who was agent of the company of Guiana. 
The latter remained in Africa tall the peace 
of 783, and returned thither again in 1785. 
The company being dissatisfied with his con- 
duct, recalled him in 1787 He was umpri- 
soned during the reign of terror, and on 
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hberation he obtained some caval employment. 
He died in 1795. WLamural was the author of. 
“L’Afnque et le peuple Afmcan considéres 
sous tous leurs rapports avec notre Commerce 
et nos Colonies,’”” Pans, 1789, 8vo , prnci- 
pally designed as a manifesto against the com- 
pany, from whose service he had been dismissed, 
but comprising many curious facts and obser- 
vations. He also published ‘‘ Memonre sur 
Sénégal,” 1791, 4to.—Bog. Univ.  Biog. 
Nouv. des Contemp. 

LAMOIGNON (Currrien Francois de) 
marquis de Baville, born at Pans in 1644, 
was the son of Guillaume de Lamoignon, a pre- 
sident of the parliament of Pans, celebrated 
for the integrity and talent displayed in lus 
«* Remonstrances and Discourses ” ‘The elder 
Lamoignon, who died in 1677, 1n Ins sixtieth 
year, himself supermtended the education of 
his son , and did much, both by precept and 
example, towards forming in him that solid 
taste and love of literature for which, as well 
as for judicial abilty, he was afterwards so 
highly distinguished. These pursuits did not 
anterfere with his close application to the study 
of jurisprudence as a profession , he entered 
heartily and vigorously into it, and to his 
manly and unaffected style of eloquence may 
be attributed in a great measure the first re- 
formation of French pleading, from the bom- 
bast and pedantry wluck had tall then dis- 
graced it. In 1673 he was appointed advo- 
cate general to the king, Lous A1V, who 
honoured him with his personal notice, and on 
the presidency of the parhament becoming va- 
cant in 1698, conferred that post upon him. 
In the discharge of the duties of this responsi- 
ble situation he continued till 1707, when he 
was permitted to resign it in favour of hus son. 
He survived his retirement fiom public life 
only two years. Of iis hterary works, ‘* La 
Plaidoyer.” and a letter on the death of Bour- 
daloue alone appeared.—Morenr. Dict. Mist. 

LA MOITE (Hovuparr pi) see Morte. 

LAMOURETIE (Apryian) a French ec- 
clesiastic, who figured during the Revolution, 
and was one of its victims. Ile entered into 
the congregation of the Lazarists, and in 1789 
he was grand var of Arras. He was one of 
those who wished to reconcile religion with 
philosophy , and ius principles having connect- 
ed him with Mirabeau, he was employed to 
write the ‘* Projet d addresse aux Francais 
sur Ja Constitution civile du Clerge,’’ wich 
that statesman delivered at the tribune of the 
constituent assembly. In March 1791 La- 
mourette was nominated to the constitutional 
lashopric of the Rhone and Lone, and in the 
month of September following he was admit- 
ted into the legislative assembly. He there 
distinguished himself by his moderation. After 
the massacres in September 1792, he retired 
to Lyons, and being made a prisoner on the 
taking of that city by the republicans, he was 
sent to “Pane, where he suffered under the 

illotine, January 10, 1794, at the age of 

y-two. He published ‘“‘ Pensées sur la 
Philosophie de IIncredulté,” 1786, 8vo_ 
“* Pensées sur la Plulosophie de Ja Fou,” 1789, 
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8vo, and several other works.—Buwg. Univ 
Bug. Nouv des Contemp. 

LAMOUROUX (J. V. F.) professor of na- 
tural history im the university of Caen, and 
corresponding member of the iastitute, was a 
native of Agen. He published ‘‘ Disserta- 
tions sur plusieurs especes de Fucns peu con- 
nues et nouvelles, avec leurs Descriptions tant. 
en Latin qu’en Francais,’ Agen, 1805, and 
he subsequently produced a more important 
worth, entitled *‘ Histone des polypesr coral- 
hgenes flexibles, vulgairement nommes Zoo- 
phytes,”? 1816, 8vo. He was engaged on a 
“‘ Marme Flora,’’ and other scientific works, 
at the time of his decease, which occurred 
March %6, 1825. Mr Dawson Turner, 
says ‘‘M. Lamouroux, was a man who, pe?- 
haps, deserved more than any other indivi- 
dual at the hands of every student of marine 
botany. His treatises upon the classification 
of the Submersed Alga, have been honoured 
with admission into the Mémoires du Museum 
d’HHistorre Naturelle, and have procured him 
the distinction of bemg elected into the Na 
tional Institute. Has subsequent publication on 
the Corallines, 1s an admirable manuel, in a 
very different difficult branch of natural his- 
tory.’ In 1817 he published at Caen, an ac 
count of a new vanity of corn, cultivated with 
advantage 1n several parts of the northern 
provinces of France.— Bing. Nouv. des Cuntemp. 
Lurner’s Tor rn Normandy, vol. un. Dibdin s 
Tour in Normandy, &c. 

LAMPE (Freprric Aporpnus) a West- 
phahan ecclesiastic, born in 1683 at Dethmold. 
He became minister to a Lutheran congrega 
tion at Bremen, of the university belonging to 
which city he was afterwards chosen rector, 
having resigned, in order to fill that situation, 
the professorslups of divinity and ecclesiastical 
lustory, to which he had been appomted at 
Utrecht in 1720 and 1726. He was a man of 
considerable learning, and his treatise ‘* De 
Cymbahs Veterum,” printed 1m one volume 
12mo, has been Inghly spoken of. His other 
works are, ‘* A Commentary on the Gospel 
of St John,” m three vols. 4to, and a “« Sy- 
nopsis of Sacred and Ecclesiastical History.’’ 
flis death took place at Bremen in 1729,— 
Bibl. Germanique 

LAMPILLAS (don Francis Xavier) a 
Spanish ex-jesuit, born at Jaen im 1739. He 
occupied the chair of belles Jettres in the col- 
lege of Seville, when his order was suppressed 
11767. He then retired to Italy, and set- 
tled at Genoa, where he devoted limself to 
the study of the Itahan language and litera- 
ture. He clnefiy distinguished himself by his 
‘* Sagmo lkistorico, or Apology for Spanish 
Literature,’’ Genoa, 1778-81, 6 vols. Bvo, the 
object of which was to vindicate the hterary 
character of his countrymen, against the cn- 
tiaisms of Bettinelli and Tiraboschi. The 
abbe Lamipillas also wrote some Italian poetry. 
oe died at Genoa, in November 1798.—Buog. 

NIV. ’ 

LAMPRIDIUS (411s) the name of a 
Latin lnstorian, who flourshed in the early 
part of the fourth century, under Diocleman 
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and Constantine the Great. Of his works 
there are yet extant the lives of the emperors 
Antoninus, Commodus, Diadumenuus, and He- 
hogabalus. The hfe of Alexander Severus, 
which, according to the Palatine manuscript, 
is the work of Spartian, has been by other 
authorities ascribed to him. The four hves 
first mentioned were printed at Malan, and are 
to be found in the ‘‘ Histone Auguste Scrip- 
tores,’ 2 vols 8v0, 1071 —Vossi His. Lat. 
LAMPRIDIUS (Bzxrvierus) a Cremo- 
nese, celebrated in the sixteenth century as an 
elegant Latin poet and an accomphshed scho- 
lar. In 1521 he removed from Rome, where 
he taught the classical languages with great 
reputation, to Padua, and continued to reside 
in that university till Frederic Gonzaga, duke 
of Mantua, invited lim to his capital, in order 
to superintend tlie education of his son. Lam- 
pridius imitated the style of Pindar im some 
lyric effusions, and that not unsuccessfully , 
but he is pnncipally known by his epigrams, 
wiitten in the Greek and Latin languages. 
Ifis compositions are to be found in the ‘‘ De- 
haw Poetarum Italorum.” His death took 
place about the year 1940.—Tireboschi. 
LANA (Francis pF) an Itahan mathe- 
matician, Lorn at Brescia in 1637. He was a 
jesuit, and celebrated as a teacher of plulo- 
sophy and mathematics. He published in 
1670 a work, a collection of inventions, under 
the title of ‘* Prodrumo all’ arte Maestra ,’”’ a 
work, of which another edition appeared in 
1684, under the title of ‘‘ Magistenum Nature 
et Arus,”’ 3 vols. folio In this production he 
fist gave a hint of the pnnciple of ¢xploring 
the air by the aid of machines inflated with 
gas, lus treatment of wluch subject was 
printed separately at Naples 1n 1784. He died 
about 1700 —Nout. Dict. Hist. 
LANCASLER (James) an early English: 
navigator, whose name is connected with the 
establishment of a commercial intercourse be- 
tween this country and the East Indies He 
made a voyage to America in 1091, and he 
afterwards sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and visited Ceylon and Pulo Penang, 
when the mutinous conduct of his crew obliged 
him to return home. In 1594 he engaged in 
a predatory expedition to South America, took 
several prizes, and captured the town of Per 
nambuco in Brazil. In 1600 he went with a 
fleet to the East Indies, formed a commercial 
treaty with the king of Achen, and established 
a friendly correspondence with the state of 
Bantam, 1n the asland of Java. He returned 
to his native country in 1603. Lancaster, in 
his last voyage procured some information 
relative to a north-west passage to the Last 
Indies, which occasioned the subsequent ex 
pediuons of Hudson and others. Bathn gave 
the name of Lancaster’s Sound to an inlet 
which he dascovered in 74° of north latitude. 
This navigator, who is said to have received 
the honour of knighthood, died in 1620.— 
Hakluyt. Purchas. Bug. Uni. 
LANCELOT (Craupbe) a French ecclesi- 
astic, born in 1619 at Paris. The reputation 
which he early acquired by his progress in 
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literature, obtained for him the appointment 
of tutor to the prince of Cot. He afterwards 
became a member of the monastery of Port 
Royal, where he lectured on the belles lettres. 
Ilis fnend, De Barcos, abbot of St Cyran, 
subsequently induced him to take the vows, as 
a monk of the order of St Benedict, in lis 
abbey, but when this society was suppressed, 
and its members dispersed, on the death of 
their supennor, Lancelot was banished to Quim- 
perlay in Lower Britanny, where he died, after 
three years of exile, in 1095. The ‘ Nou- 
velle Methode pour apprendre la langue La- 
tine,’ 8vo, 1604, the ‘‘ Nouvelle Methode 
pour apprendre le Grec,’” 1ov6, which are 
known in Logland as the Port Royal Gram- 
mais, weie of his composition, as was also 

Lhe Garden of Greek Roots,” and a trea- 
tise ‘‘ On the Hemina, an ancient Measure,’’ 
which, from having been published anony- 
mously, have been usually considered the 
joint production of the members of the society. 
He also compiled a Spam-h, an Itahan, and a 
‘“‘General and Rational Grammar,” and was 
the author of a ‘‘ Dissertation on Sacred Chro- 
nology ,” a ‘ Life of M. de St Cyran,” a 
“* Selection of Lpigrams,’’ 2 vols. 12mo, and 
‘Relation du Voyage d Alet.’? — Niceron. 
Nouv. Dect. List. 

LANC ELOT (Ans nony )a learned French- 
man, born in 1675 = ‘Ijis father, who was a 
Parisian tiadesman, intended him for the 
church, gave him a classical education, and 
obhged him to take the tonsure when young. 
But dishking his destined profession, he twice 
ran away from home to avoid embracing at, 
and at length he was permitted to exchange it 
fo. the law. Waving finished his studies he 
was mad» sub hbrarian at the Mazarin co}- 
lege, where he apphed himself to the exami- 
nauon of MSS. of the middle ages, and made 
extracts from the most curious He then as- 
sisted Bourchenu de Valbonnais in his history 
of Dauphiny, and passed five years 1n that 
province, where he made inventories of the 
pmncipal archives. He was afterwards em- 
ployet to collect the titles of nobility of the 
family of Luynes, which undertaking led to 
the composition of his ‘‘ Memoires pour les 
Pairs de France avec les Preuves,”’ printed at 
Paris, 1720, foho. Ife was made secretarv to 
the king, and in 1732 he obtained the place 
of inspector of the royal college. In 1737 he 
was sent to Nancy, to make an inventory of 
the archives of the provinces of Lorraine and 
Bar, then recently united to France. On his 
return to Paris, he died of apoplexy, Novem- 
ber 8, 1740. Lancelot was a member of the 
academy of Inscmptions, among whose me- 
moirs he pubhshed a great number of diste1- 
tations relating to the history and antiquities 
of the middle ages.— Buoy. Univ. 

LANCELLOII, or LANCILLOTI (D. 
Szconpo) an industrious and ingenious writer, 
born at Perusia m Italy about 1575. He em- 
braced the ecclesiastical profession, and en- 
tered into the congregation of mount Ohvet, 
and having been made an abbct, he travelled 
through the principal cities of Italy, and be- 
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came a member of several academies. At 
Rome he formed an acquamtance with the 
tamous Gabriel Naude, who persuaded him to 
g° to Paris, where he died in 16043, owing to 

isease brought on by excessive application to 
study. He was the author of a history of the 
reluzious order to which he nelonged , of three 
curious treatises designed to prove that man- 
kind 18 not degenerated , and another on the 
umpostures of ancient history, and he left 
belund him a large quantity of manusciipts.— 
Brg. Unt. 

LANCISI (Grawantia)an Itahan physician 
of eminence, was born at Rome in 1694. He 
studied philosophy and divinity, but at length 
chose the profession of medicine, im which he 
obtained great celebrity, and became professor 
of anatomy in the college della Sapienza. Ile 
was also appointed physician to three suc- 
ceeding popes, and obtained at once honours, 
reputation, and fortune. He died in January 
1720, at the age of mxty-five, and left a library 
of more than twenty thousand volumes to the 
hospital of the Holy Ghost, for the use of the 
young physicians and surgeons who attended 
the patients therem. He published an edition 
of ns works, which are highly esteemed, in 
2 vols. 4to,1718, under the title ‘‘ Mane 1 an- 
cis. Archiatri: pontificu Opera.” —I abroni Vite 
Ttalor tum 

LANCRE (Prrer de) a famous demono- 
grapher of the seventeenth century, who was 
a native of Bourdeaux. He was descended 
of a respectable family, and becoming a coun- 
cillor of parliament, he was sent 1n that capa- 
city to the provinces of Labourd and Gascony, 
to superintend the trials of persons accused of 
sorcery. Being deeply infected with the com- 
mon error of his time, a behefin the fre- 
quency of demomiacal possessions and con- 
tracts with the devil, he acted on that opinion, 
and condemned to death multitudes, who in 
the present age would be rega:ded as lunatics 
or impostors. De Lancre was made for his 
services a councillor of state, and died at 
Pans about 1630. Iwo curious woiks pro- 
ceeded frorn his pen, entitled ‘‘ Le | ableau de 
1 Inconstance des mauvais Anyes et Demons,” 
1612, 4t0, and ‘‘ L’Incredulite et Mécréance 
du Sortilege plemnement convaincue, ou 1 est 
traité de la Fascination de }’Attouchement, 
&c.”’ 1622, 4t0o.— Bwg Univ. 

LANCRINCK (Prosrrr Henny) an able 
artist, was born at Antwerp about 1628. He 
wae designed by his mother, the widow of an 
officer, for the church , but in consequence of 
lus predilection for painting, she placed him 
with an artist of eminence at Antwerp, and he 
soon discoveied great skill, especially in land- 
scapes. His mother dying, he became pos- 
sessed of a small fortune, with which he 
was induced to try lis fortune in England. 
He met with a reception suitable to his mertt , 
and bzsides paimting many pictures for sir 
Wilhanmr Walliams and others, was much em- 
ployed by sir Peter Lely in painting the 
grounds, landscapes, flowers, ornaments, and 
sometumes even the drapery of lus principal 
pictures. Lancrinck’s own performances in 
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landscape are much admired for invention, 
colouring, and warmth, and he was particularly 
successful im his skies. He died in August 
1692 —Walpole’s Anec. Bug. Brit. 

LANDAIS, or LANDOIS (Prtrr) the 
son of a tailor at Vitre in Champagne, who 
being employed under the tailor of Francis IL, 
duke of Bntanny, 1n 1475, insinuated himself 
into the good graces of that prince, who made 
him his giand treasurer. He became one of the 
most adioit politicians then in Europe , reso- 
lute and secret in his schemes, and indefatiga- 
ble in carrying them into execution , but vin- 
dictive and cruel to persons of all ranks who 
were so unfortunate as to give him offence. 
Having imprisoned the virtuous chancellor 
Chauvin, who died in confinement, his conduct 
provoked such general indignation, that the 
duke thought 1t necessary to order a judicial 
examination of the proceedings of his unwor- 
thy favourite. The commissioners of justice 
hastened lis trial, and having condemned him 
to be hanged, the sentence was executed with- 
out waiting for the sanction of the duke, who 
without doubt intended to pardon him. His 
execution took place July 19, 1485.—Morer.. 

LANDEN (Joun) an eminent Lnghsh 
mathematician, was born at Peahirk near Pe- 
te1boiough, in the year 1719 Ife became an 
early comtnibutor to the Lady’s Diary, and 10 
17>4 communicated to the Philosophical 
Tiansactions, *‘ An Investigation of some 
Theorems which suggest several remarkable 
properties of the circle,’”” which paper excited 
considerable attention. In 1755 he published 
a volume of ‘* Mathematical Lucubrations, ’ 
and soon afte: became agent to earl Fitzwil 
ham, an employment which he held unul 
within two yeais of his death. In 1764 ap- 
peared his ‘‘ Residual Analysis,’”? which he 
never completed , andin 1766 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Souety. In addition to 
many other able papers, he gave, in the sixty- 
seventh volume of the Philosophical Tian- 
sactions, ‘*A new Theory of the Rotatory 
Motion of Bodies, affected by forces dis- 
turbing such motion.”’ ‘lis paper may be 
seen, among many others equally curious, ma 
volume of ** Memons,’’ which he published in 
1760. Tins subject, in respect to which he 
was led to a different result from the cele- 
brated mathematicians, D’Alembert and Euler, 
employed him more or less until his death, 
just living long enough to complete a second 
volume of lis ‘‘ Memoirs,’”? which contains his 
last labouts on the solution of the general pro 
blem conceining rotatory motion. His death 
took place January 15, 1790, 1n the seventy- 
first year of his age. Mr Landen was as much 
esteemed for benevolence and integrity as for 
his scientific abilities.—Hutton’s Math. Dict. 
Gent Mag. 1790. 

LANDINUS (Cwrisrorntr) an Itaha 
scholar, philosopher, and poet, was born a 
Florence in 1424. After pursuing his studies 
at Volterra, he was constrained by bis fathes 
to apply to jurisprudence, but by the favour of 
Cosmo and Pietro de Medici, he was enabled 
to devote himself to pohte literature, and he 
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qas also appointed by the latter tutor to lus 
son, the afterwards celebrated Lorenzo, with 
whom an attachment, highly honourable to 
both parties, took place. Landinus im his old 
age, became secretary to the seignory of Flo- 
rence, and died in 1504. He left several 
Latin poems, and his notes on Virgil, Horace, 
and Dante are mnch esteemed. His philoso | 
phical opimions appear in his ‘‘ Disputationes» 
Camaldulenses,”’ 1480, folio, and Strasburgh, 
1508.—Tiraborchi. Roscoe’s Life of Lorenso de’. 
Medic. 

LANFRANC, an eminent prelate of the 
eleventh century, distinguished by his learn- 
ing and abilities, as well as by the firm, though 
temperate opposition, which he made against 
the encroachments of the see of Rome He 
was by birth an Italian, born in 1605 at Pavia, 
and after having been for some time a profes- 
sor of jurisprudence at Avranches, assumed the 
cow], and was elected prior of the abbey of: 
Bec in 1044. In 1059 he entered into a dis- 
pute with Berengarius of Tours, at Rome, re- 
specting the doctrine of transubstantuation, and 
maiotained the controversy against him, not 
only Fapecage | before the general council held 
an that city, but continued it subsequently in 
his writings. ‘hree years after he exchanged 
his pnory for the abbey of St Stephen, at Caen 
an Normandy, and on William, the sovereign 
of that dutcl y, succeeding tothe English throne, 
by conquest, the interest of that prince pro- 
cured his election 1n 1070, to the archbishop 
ric of Canterbury, then become vacant by the 
deposition of Stigand. In his superintendance 
of this diocese he was early involved, not only 
in a contest with T} omaa, archbishop of York, 
respecting the primacy, which was decided in 
his favour, but even with the pope himself, 
whose citation to appear personally before Lim 
he positively refused to obey. Lanfranc was 
an able politician, as well as a most munificent 
prelate. In lus latter capacity, he founded 
the hespitals of St John, and of Harbledown, 
both in the immediate vicinity of Canterbury, 
and Jiberally endowed them, superintending 
their progress himself with great interest tll 
his death in 1089. Huis writings were printed 
in one volume, folio, 1647.—Humes Hust. of 


Eng. 

LANFRANC, or LANFRANCO (Gnio- 
vanni). There were two of this name, the 
first was a Milanese, who lived im the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. He practised 
physic m his native city with great success , 

ut exciting envy by some innovations in the 
profession, a persecution was raised against 
him, wlich forced him to take refuge in 
France. He was the author of a valuable 
treatise on surgery, entitled “‘ Chirurgia Magna 
et Parva.”’ This work first appeared at Venice 
in 1490, and went through another edition 1n 
folio at Lyons, n 1553. His death took place 
in 1300 —The second, and by far the more 
celebrated of the two, was an artist of Parma, 
born in 1581. He was onginally a domestic 
inthe service of count Horatio Schotte, who, 
discovenng his talent for demgn, placed him, 
first under Agostino Caracci, and on Lis de- 

Bioo. Dier.—Vot, II. 
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cease under Ins brother Anmbale. his pro- 
gress with the latter was so great, that in some 
of the designs which adorn the Farnese palace 
at Rome, the difference between the master 
and the scholar 1s scarcely perceptible. Lan- 
franco was employed in painting the churches 
of St James and of St Peter, m the same capi 

tal , 1n the latter edifice, at the express com- 
mand of Urban VIII, he executed the picture 
of Chnst walking on the water with such 
success, that the pope, his patron, raised him 
to the rank of knighthood, in reward for his 
services. ‘Lhe great excellencies of this artist 
are manifested in composition and foreshorten- 
ing hus deficiencies consist in want of correct- 
ness and expression. In fresco pamting on a 
large scale, especially in domes, &c. he has 
seldom been surpassed. He was also respect- 
able as an engraver, and died im 1647.—Mo- 
revi. 1)’ Argenville Vies de Pent. 

LANG (Cuartres Nicuouas) a Swiss na- 
turalst, who was born m 1670 = After study- 
ing in Germany and Italy, he went to Rome, 
and obtained the degree of MD. He after- 
wards went to France, and in 1713 he was 
chosen a corresponding member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Pans. He settled at Lu- 
cerne, his native place, as town physician, in 
1709, and died 1n 1741, aged seventy. Among 
his works are, ‘‘ Idea Hastone naturals La- 
pidum figuratorum Helvetie ,’ ‘* De Miro 
quodam Achate qu: Colonbus suis Imaginem 
Christi in cruce Monentis representat,’’ a tract 
which shows that the author directed Ins re 
searches rather to objects of cunosity than to 
the more sohd and useful departments of the 
science which he cultivated. Many of his 
writings are preserved unpublished in the hbra- 
nesof Lucerne and St Urban.— Bug. Univ. 

LANGA] LERIE (Pusuip ptr Gerntins 
marquis de) was born of a noble famly in 
Saintonge. IIe much distinguished himself 
in the military service of his country, »n which 
he obtained the rank of heutenant general m 
17¢C4. His great talents as an officer were 
however much obscured by the tickleness and 
eccentricity of his conduct, and having em- 
broiled himself with the French munistry, 
without waiting for the result of the good 
offices of lus friends, he entered the service 
of the emperor, and was made general of 
cavalry. He soon disgusted the court of 
Vienna, and after having quarrelled with 
prince Fugene, he was employed by the king 
of Poland. He soon after suddenly turned 
religious, and formally renouncing the Roman 
Catholics, wrote a book on the occasion, 
which he defied the Sorbonne to answer. He 
fnally repaired to the Hague, and, jumed with 
another French adventurer, who passed him- 
self off for a German prince m a negociation 
with the Turhish ambassador, to raise Chns- 
tian troops for the Porte. lhe emperor being 
apprised of these negoviations, caused him to 
be arrested 1n 1716, and he died at Vienna 
the following year. A book of memoirs w 
extant bearing his name, but no credit 15 at- 
tached to them — Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

LANGBAINE (Gaesen) an Enghsh di 
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vine and classical scholar of the seventeenth 
century. He was a native of Westmoreland, 
and was educated at Queen’s college, Oxford, 
where he regularly graduated as DD in 1646. 
He first distinguished himself by an edition o1 
Longinus on the Sublime, in Greek and Latin, 
with notes, after which he produced several 
works on history, theology, and cnucism. He 
corresponded with Selden, Usher, and other 
learned men; and bishop Nicolson descnbes 
him as a person well acquamted with the lawa 
and antiquities of England. He was made 
keeper of the archives to the university in 
1644, and provost of his college in the follow- 
ing year. ‘Though he obtamed these places 
while Oxford was held by the royalists, he 
contrived to retain them under the government : 
of the opposite party. He died an 1658.— 
GrrRaRD LANGBAINE, his son, Was a commoner 
of Universit 
law, who nublahed a hst of Oxford graduates, 
and a catalogue of English plays, the latter of 
which formed the basis of a work, entitled 
‘*Laves and Characters of the Enghsh Dra- 
matic Poets, and an exact account of all the 
Plays that were ever yet printed im the Eng- 
hsh Tongue,” published about 1698, 8vo. 
Langbaine died 1n 1692.——- Wood's Athen. Oxon. 
Edit. 

LANGDALE (sir Marmapukr) an Fng- 
hsb gentleman, who distinguished himself as a 
royalist officer 1n the civil war between Charles 
l andthe parhament. At the commencement 
of hostalities he raised a body of troops, with 
which he defeated the Scots at Corbndge in 
Northumberland. Ie subsequently repulsed 
general Fairfax, and obliged lim to raise 
the siege of Pontefract castle. When the 
king had surrendered himself to the Scottish 
army, sir Marmaduke Langdale made himself 
master of Berwick and Carhsle , but on the 
ruin of the royal cause, he withdrew to Flan- 
ders. Charles I], 1n 1658, created him a 
baron in reward of Ins services. He died in 
1661.—Clarendon. Collins's Peerage. 

LANGE, or LANG (Joun Micuazr) a 
learned Protestant divine and Onental scho- 
lar, born m Germany in 1664. He studied 
under Wagenseil at Altorf, and after having 
proceeded MA. 1n 1687 he removed to Jena, 
where he devoted himself to medicine and 
botany, and in 1690 became adjunct professor 
of philosophy. In 1692 he was appointed 
pastor of the church of Vohrenstrauss, but not 
finding his situation convenient for study, he 
went to Altorf, and having taken the degree 
of DD. m 1697, he obtamed the theological 
char, with the rectory of the principal church. 
Having expertenced some persecution on ac- 
count of the supposed heterodoxy of his op 
nions, he resigned his offices, and went to 
Prenzlow 1 Brandenburg, where he was ap- | 

oimted inspector in 1710. He died in 1731 | 
Lasce was particularly skilful as a Jingunst, | 
and was especially acquainted with the 
and Arabic languages. 
relating to Biblical and Mahometan hterature, 
may be found 1n Joecher’s» German Buogra- 
phical Dictionary.—Biog Univ. 
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LANGE (Lawrencr) a@ traveller of the 
eighteenth century, who was a native of Stock- 
holm. He became a lieutenant of engineers 
in the service of Rusma, and was employed by 
Peter the Great 1n 1715, to supermtend the 
erection of the palace of Peterhof, when 
Kang-hi, emperor of China, requested, through 
the governor of Sibema, to have 1 physician 
sent him from Russia. An Lyglish physician 
at Moscow having offered to go to Pekin, 
Lange accompanied him by order of the czar, 
to bring back curiosities from China. He re- 
turned to St Petersburgh in 1717, and hav- 
ing executed lis commission much to the 
satisfaction of his master, he was three times 
subsequently employed on embassies to China, 
for commercial purposes. On his return from 
his last mussion, in 1737, he was made go- 
vernor of Irkutsk m Siberia. He wrote a 


college, and esquire beadle of! journal of his fret expedition to China, pub- 


lished in the second volume of the ‘‘ New 
Memoirs of Russia ,’”’ and accounts of his sub 

sequent journeys are also extant, all which 
afford some curious information relative to the 
countnies he visited.— New Mem. of Tut. vol v. 
Bog. Univ. 

LANGEBECK (Jamrs) a learned and 
industrious Danish writer, born in 1710. He 
studied theology under his father, who was 
Lutheran minister, and also made great pro- 
ficiency in other branches of hterature, dis- 
playing a particular taste for the northern 
languages. For some time he was employed 
as a schoolmaster, till Gram, the royal libra- 
rian, procured Inm the means of indulging Ins 
inclination for study. He published a Damsh 
magazine of Instory and archzology, and 
afterwards a Latin history of the Royal Society 
of Denmark. Frederic V employed Inm to 
travel in Sweden and the neighbouring coun- 
tnes, to make collections lustrative of Danish 
history and antiquities. Durmg his journey 
he was chosen a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sweden, and on his return, a member 
of the Academy of Suences of Copenhagen, 
and of that of Gottingen. He was also made 
keeper of the archives of the realm, councillor 
of justice, and lastly, councillor of state. He 
died in 1774. The most important of Lange- 
beck’s hterary undertakings, 18 the historical 
collection, entitled “‘ Scnptores Rerum Dam- 
carum medi evi, partim hactenus inediti, 
partim emendatius edit,” of which the first 
three volumes only were published before lis 
death.— Biog. Univ. 

LANGFORD (Apranam) a celebrated 
auctioneer, who succeeded the equally famous 
Mr Cock, whom Foote, in one of his farces 
describes as one, wl.o ‘‘ had as much to say 
upon a nbbon as a Raphael.’”’ Langford how- 
ever was not cuntent with the fame which at- 
tended his professional labours, as he exercised 
his pen in dramatic composition, and produced 
an entertainment called ‘‘ Phe Judgment of 
Pans,’ 1730, and ‘The Lover his own 
Rival,’’ a ballad opera, acted at Goodman’s- 
fields in 1736. His success as wnter for the 
stage was by no means flattering. He died 
September 18, 1774.—Thesp. Dict Reuss, 
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LANGHANS (Cuarres Germann) an 
architect of great eminence, born in 1753, at 
Landshut in Silesia. He travelled for im- 
provement through various parts of Europe, 
and after having given proofs of his profes- 


sional talents at Breslau and other places, | 


he was called to Berlin to fill the office of 
principal director of public buildings. He 
adorned the Prussian capital with many new 
structures, among which may be particulaized 
the Brandenburg gate and the Salie de Spec- 
tacle. Langhans, who was a member of the aca 
demy of fine arts at Berlin, of that of aits and 
sciences at Bologna, and of the patriotic society 
of Silesia, also distinguished himself as the 
author of several memoirs on architecture 
He died in 1808, wlule on a journey 1n Silesia. 
—-Bios Nouv des Contemp. 

LANGHORNE (Daniez) an Fnglish his- 
tonian and antiquary of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of London, and was 
educated at Imnity college, Cambuidge, where 
he proceeded MA. in 1697. He obtained a 
fellowslup in the college of Corpus Chisti 
not lons after the Restoration, and in 1664 he 
tooh the degree of BD. In 1670 he was 
presented to the hving of Layston in Hert 
fordshne, which he held till his death in 1681. 
Langhoine pubhshed a treatise, ent:tled 


“ klenchus Antiquitatum Albionensium,”’ re-_ 
lating to the remote Instory of Bntain, which 


was followed by his ‘‘ Chronicon Regum An- 
glorum,’ a sequel to the former.—Chalme)s 5 
Bio. Diet 

LANGIIORNE (Jouy) an English divine, 
poet, and cnitic of the last century. He was 
born in 1735 at Kirkby Stephen in Westmore 
land, and was the son of a clergyman who 
held a hving in Lincolnslure. His father 
dying while he was young, his early education 
devolved upon his mother , and he completed 
Mus studies at a grammar school at Appleby, 
not having had the benefit of collegiate in- 
struction. At the age of eighteen, he became 
domestic tutor in a family residing near Ripon 
in Yorkshire, and while there, he wrote a poem 
to celebrate the beauties of Audley park, in 


that neighbourhood. He next was assistant. 


at a free-school at Wakefield, and having 
taken orders in the established church, he 
acquired some popularity asa preacher. In 
1759 he engaged himself as tuto: to the sons 
of Robert Cracroft esq. of Hackthorne in 
Lincolnshire. He then published a volume of 
poems, and in 1760 he entered his uame at 
Clare-hall, Cambndge, with a view to the de- 
gree of BD. He left Hackthorne, m conse- 
quence of being disappointed 1n an attachment 
to the daughter of lis patron, to whom how- 
ever he was subsequently married. In 1761 
he officiated as a curate at Dagenham in Essex, 
and he now began to be known 1n the literary 
world by the pubhcation of an Eastern tale 
called ‘ Solyman and Almena,” and other 
productions , and about this tame he became a 
writer in the Monthly Review. In 1763 he 
pubhshed hos most popular work, ‘‘ Letters 
supposed to have passed between Theodosius 
and Cunstanna,” founded on a story related in 
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the Spectator. fhé next year he removed to 
London, and obtamed the curacy and lecture- 
slup of St Johns, Clerkenwell, and he was 
soon after made assistant preacher at Lancoln’s 
inn by Dr Hurd He also employed Ins pen 
in defence of the manistry of lord Bute, and 
published a poem, entitled ‘ Genius and 
Valour,” designed to vindicate the Scots 
against the satirical abuse of Churchill and 
other party writers. For this piece of service 
the university of Edinburgh bestowed on him 
the diploma of DD m 1766. He marmied 
Miss Cracroft the following year, and went to 
reside at Blagdon in Somersetshire, where the 
rectory had been procured for him by her re- 
lations. She dying in childbed soon after, he 
went to pass some time at Folkestone in kent, 
with his brother, who was a clergyman at that 
place, in conjunction with whom he executed 
a new translation of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’’ 
which made its appearance 1n 1770, In1771 
he published ‘‘ Fables of Flora,”’ and another 
poetical work entitled ‘ Ihe Onegin of the 
Veil” Having taken a second wife, he 1e- 
turned to his living of Blagdon, where he 
added to his clerical duties those of a magis- 
trate. IJhis office suggested the subject of a 
poem called ‘ Phe Country Justice,”’ the first 
part of which was published in 1774, and two 
more were subsequently added. He was made 
a prebend of Wells 1n 1777, and died at Blag- 
don in April 1779. Besides the works no 
ticed, he published ‘* Sermons,” ‘ Letters,” 
&c — Ihs poetical pieces, which are more dis- 
tinguished by ease and elegance of style, than 
by wit or genius, were edited by his son in 
1804, and they have been admitted into Dr 
Anderson s and Chalmers’s collections of Bn- 
tish poets.— Aikin’s G. Bug. 

LANGIUS (Cuarturs) a learned scholar 
and critic of the sixteenth century. He wasa 
native of Ghent, and after his education was 
finished, he adopted the profession of juiis- 
prudence. Political disturbances induced him 
to remove to Liege, where he obtained a ca- 
nonry in the church, and died there in 1973, 
Langius was intimately acquainted with the 
Latin and Greek languages, eminent as a poet, 
and was one of the most judicious critics of 
hisage. Scioppius bestows lugh praise on his 
commentary on ‘ihe Offices’ of Cicero, and 
on his critical remaiks on Plautus. He left 
an excellent brary and many MSS. which 
were dispersed after his death. Jo his hte- 
rary pursuits he added a taste for the culture 
of curious plants, of which he had a collection 
procured from the Last Indies and from 
America , and he may be considered as one 
of the earliest practical botanists of modern 
tumes.—Tezssier Lloyes des Savans. 

LANGIUS (Joun) a learned physician, 
who was @ native of Loewenberg in Silesia, 
born in 1489. He studied in Germany, and 
afterwards at Bologna and Pisa, where he be- 
came MD. He then settled at Heidelberg, 
and was physician to four of the electors pala- 
tine, one of whom he accompanied in his 
travels through various parts of Europe. He 


| wrote several works on professional subjects, 
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of which the most valuable 1s lus “ Miscel- 
lanea Epistolarum Medicmahum,” containing 
many curious observations on natural history 
as well as medicime, and displaying to advan- 
tage the profound erudition of the author.— 
oo loges des H.S. Eloy Dict. H. de la 
ed. 
LANGIUS (Ropotpnuvs) canon of Mun 
ster in Germany, in the begmning of the #1x- 
teenth century. He was carefully educated 
by his uncle, Herman Langius, who was dean 
of the same church of Munster. Having tra 
velled in Italy at the period of the revival of 
Greek and Latin hterature, he contnbuted 
much, on his return, to excite a taste for study 
in Germany. He wrote a poem on the taking 
of Jerusalem, which he dedicated to his uncle, 
and others on sacred subjects He died in 
1519, aged eighty-one.— Melchior Adam. Mo- 
Elis 
LANGLES (Lewis Marruew) a cele- 
brated Onental scholar, born at Peronne, in 
the department of the Somme m France, i 
1763. His father, who was a kmiyht of the 
order of St Lewis, destained him for lis own 
rofession, that of arms, but being partial] to 
iterature, he requested permission to study 
the Eastern languages, that he might be qua 
ified for service in India. His education was 
commenced at Montdidier, and finished at 
Pans, whither he was brought by his parents 
After having studied Arabic and Persian under 
M. Silvestre de Sacy, and attended the lec- 
tures of MM. Ruffin and Caussin de Perceval, 
he, by the advice of the ministers Bertin and 
de Breteuil, engaged in the study of Mantchou, 
and published an alphabet of that language in 
1787, with a dedication to the Academy of 
Inscriptions. This work was followed in 1788 
by a “‘ Dictaonnaire Mantchou-Frangais,” after 
which he pnnted vanous pieces translated 
from the Arabic and Persian. He had furmed 
a design to go to the French transmarine set. 
tlements, but the political commotions at home 
induced Inm rather to remain at Paris, and 
devote himself to the cultivation of the hving 
Onental ianguages. In 1790 he presented to 
the Constituent assembly an address, deve- 
loping the numerous advantages which would 
result from the protection and encouragement 
of the species of hterature which he cultivated. 
The same year he published Indian Fables 
and Tales, newly translated, with a preli- 
minary discourse and notes on the religion, 
manners, and hterature of the Hindoos, and 
also the second volume of his Mantchou Dic 
tionary. He was in 1792 nommated keeper 
of the Onental MSS. 1m the royal hbrary , and 
in 1793 he belonged to a temporary commuis- 
sion of arts, attached to the committee of public 
instruction. After the Revolution in July 1794, 
he became keeper of the hterary dépdt, esta- 
blished 1n the old convent of the Capuchius, 
Rue St Honoré. To his zeal and influence 
was owing the creation and organization of a 
particular school for the Onental living lan- 
uages, 1n which he was professor of Persian. 
e wrote notes for a new edition of the Tra- 
vols of Pallas, wanslated by Lapeyronie, which 
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he published in 1795, 8 vols 8vo, with en 
atlas He was also the auth n of valuable ad- 
ditions to the Iravela of Lhunberg Norden, 
&c. After the executive directory had sup 
pressed the temporary commission of arts, and 
dispersed, in various establishments, the objects 
which had been collected at the Capuchin 
convent, M Langles devoted himself entirely 
to the duties of his professorship, and to those 
which devolved on him as conservator of the 
Onental MSS inthe national hbrary. On the 
furmation of the Institute he became a mem- 
ber, and belonged to the commission of lite- 
rature, to which he presented many memous 
and notices of manuscripts. Ile also assisted 
in many penodical works In 1796, m con- 
junction with MM. Daunou and Baudin des 
Ardennes, he made an abortive attempt to 
re-establish the ‘ Journal des Savans ”’ and 
the ** Magazin Fucyclopedique”’ contains a 
great number of notices and disse:tations from 
the pen of M Langles. His death took place 
in January 1874. He had formed a most 
noble collection of books, manuscripts, en- 
gravings, &c., and his house was the general 
resort of travellers, copnoscenti, and students, 
to whom he dispensed information from the 
stores of Jeaining and intelhgence which he 
had accumulated —Brog. Nouv. des Contemp. 
Tit. Gaze No 368. 

LANGLEY (Barry) an Engheh architect, 
or rather builder, who wrote some useful books 
on the mechanical departments of huis art, and 
on the expenses of masonry, &c But Lang- 
ley 18 principally known at present as the au 
thor of an absurd attempt to re-model the 
Gothic style of architecture , and in imitation 
of the Doric, lomc, and Connthian orders of 
Grecian architecture, he invented different 
oiders of the Gothic, on principles wholly in- 
compatible with that epecies of construction. 
He died in 1751.—Lempriere. Univ. Burg. 

LANGTOFTY (Puirrr) so named from his 
birth place in the county of York, an Augustin 
friar of the time of the first Fdward, who heid 
a canonry belonging to his order in the pnory 
of Bndhngton He 1s known as the author of 
a Chronicle of England in verse, and as the 
translator of Boscam’s hfe of Se [homas of 
Canterbury, from the Latin onginal. Ihomas 
Hearne, the antiquary, published an edition 
of lus works in two octavo voluines in 1725. 
The death of tlus histoman took place soon 
after the commencement of the fourteenth 
century.— Preface to Works by T. Hearne. 

LANGTON (Sziernrv) a cardmal of the 
Romush church, and archbishop of Canterbury, 
an the reign of Jolin, whose disputes with the 
papal see originated m his steady rejection of 
this prelate’s appointment. By birth Langton 
was an Enghshman, be:ng born in Lancoln- 
shire, or as some aver, 1n Devonshire, but he 
received his education in the French: metropolis, 
In the university belonging to that city he 
had msen gradually through vanous subor- 
dinate offices to the chancellorship, when on 
going to Rome, the learning and abilities which 
had hitherto facilitated Lis advancement, raised 
him so high im the favour of Innocent 111, that 
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the pontiff, in 1207, not only elevated Inm to 
the purple, but presented bim to the vacant 
primacy of England, respecting the disposal of 
which the king was then at variance with the 
monks of Canterbury, fohn refused to con 

firm the nomination, seized on the temporali- 
ties of the see, and ordered the monks to depart 
the kingdom. A sentence of excommunia- 
tion, not only upon himself, but upon his whole 
realm, was the consequence, nor was it re- 
moved till the weak monarch, alarmed by the 
warlike preparations of Fiance, and the gene 

ral disaficction of his subjects, gave up that, 
and every other point in dispute, and reconi- 
cued himself to the church. Langton now 
took undisputed possession of hus diocese, mn 
1213, but he does not appear to have acted 
towards the Romish court with that degree of 
pubserviency which was 1n all probability ex 

pected from him. On the contrary, he exhi- 
bated himself as a strenuous defender of the 
prisileges of the Ingus church, and much 
aunoyed his antagonists by the ability with 
which he carried on the contest. IHhs death 
took place m 1228. Many of his works, of 
winch Bale and Lanner supply a lst, have 
been printed — Prince s Worthies. Cave. War- 
ton’s Hist of Eng Petry. 

LANGUET, the name of two eminent 
French ecclesiastics, brothers. Of these, JEAN 
Baptiste Josrru Lancurct, the elder, and 
by far the more celebrated of the two, though 
inferior to the other in rank and dignities, was 
born in June 167», at Dijon, and at the age 
of twenty-three was received into the Sor 
bonne, of which he became adoctor De la 
( hetardic, vicar of St Sulpice in Paris, ap- 
pomted him his curate, which subordinate 
situation he filled for nearly ten years, till, on 
the death of the mcumbent he succeeded to 
the benefice. Lhe whole life of this pious 
and excellent divine was, from this moment, 
devoted entirely to deeds of benevolence and 
charity Besides rebuilding his parish church, 
(which he effected by subscription) at an 
enormous expense, and on a scale of almost un 
exampled magnificence, he also founded an in- 
stitution, which does hia memory still greater 
honou , this was the ‘‘ Maison de) Enfant Je 
sus,’ an hospital consisting of two parts, one 
providing for the support of thirty-five ecw 
gentlewomen, the other for more than four 
hundred women and children of infenor de- 
gree. The success with which this establish- 
ment was carried on, procured him the marked 
esteem and approbation of cardinal Fleury, 
who offered to place all the charitable founda- 
tions in France under his supermtendance, an 
honour which he thought it advisable to 
dechne. In 1725 he not only disposed of all 
his own pecuniary resources to alleviate the 
distress occasioned by the general dearth, but 
even sold his furniture for the same purpose, 
and during the ragmg of the plague at Mar- 
seilles, sent all the money he could raise to 
the relief of the inhabitants. Although the 
highest dignities in the church were repeatedly 
offered to lis acceptance, M. Languet refused 
them all, and in 1748 even resigned the emo- 
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Juments of hs benefice, although he stall con- 
tanued to perform his clerical duties, and to 
superintend his charitable institution ¢il hae 
death, which happened in 1750. At this pe- 
riod, lus foundation, which had been considera- 
bly increased by benefactions, 18 said to have 
contained fourteen hundred poor persons. In 
his disposition and address he was lively and 
facetious, and though thus devoted to pious 
acts, had nothing about him of the ascetic 
His brother, Jran Josernu, also a person of 
great benevolence, was the author of a tians 
lation of the Psalms of David. He obtained 
the bishopric of Soissons, and was afterwards 
made archbishop of Sens, where he dicd in 
1753.— Now Dat. Host. 

LANGUET (Husrrr) an able diplomatist 
and accomplished scholar of the sixteenth cen 
tury. He was born in 1518 at Viteaux in Bur- 
gundy, and received his education at Padua, 
where he took the degiee of doctor of laws 
Becoming hnown to Melancthon, he renounced 
the Roman Cathohc faith, and embraced the 
tenets of his new friend at Wittemberg Ile 
was aftcrwards for a short time in the service 
of the king of Sweden, which he quitted for 
that of Augustus, elector of Saxony. Ihis 
prince held his talents as a statesman in high 
estimation, and despatched him on various 
missions to several of the petty German states, 
as well as to the court of France Whuile en 
gaged in tlas latter embassy, he narrowly 
missed perishing in the massacre of St Bar 
tholomew, from which catastrophe however he 
not only escaped himself, but was fortunate 
enough to preserve his friends, De Mornay and 
Wechehius, the learned piinter, in whose house 
be was residing at the tome. He was subse 
quently in 1974 sent ambassador to the empe- 
ror, but on his return, Jost the favour of his 
prince, by the part he took m the controversy 
respecting the Lucharist, then carried on in 
Saxony between the Lutherans and the disc1 
ples of Zungle On this occasiun, he was 
strongly suspected of assisting Gaspar Peucer 
in the publication of bis “* Exphication, &c ’ 
and his retirement from the court followed. 
After a short time spent in the service of the 
count palaune, he went to Antwerp, where he 
was well received by the prince of Orange, in 
whose service he died 1n 1581. He was the 
fniend of the two Camerarn, father and son, 
and of sir Philip Sidney , his correspondence 
with the latter in Latin appeared at lranhfort 
in 1639, as did also that with the two formc:, 
in the same language, in 1646, and was 1e- 
pimted, with a panegyncal preface nm honour 
of the author, 1n 108». Besides the writings 
already alluded to, he was the author of * An 
Account of the Siege of Gotha,’ ‘ Letters 
to the Elector of Saxony,” Halle, 4to, 1699, 
‘‘ Tiescmptio Suscepte a Casarea Majestate 
Executions Augusto Saxoniz Duce contra 
Sanct: Romani Impern Rebelles.”’ ihe cele- 
brated ‘* Vindicizz contra Tyrannos” 1s also 
generally asumbed to his pen De Mornay, 1p 
speaking of his good qualities, says, that He 
was what most men wished to appear, and 
lived as ,ood men would desire tu die.” His 
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remains were honoured with a public funeral 
at Antwerp, the prince of Orange attending it 
in reon,—— Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

ANIER, or LANIERE (Nicnor as) the 
name of an Itahan artist, born about the year 
1568. He came to England at an early age, and 
was much noticed for his talents by Charles I, 
who employed him an collecting pictures 
for the royal gallery. In the eaccution of this 
commission he was in the habit of affixing a 
peculiar mark to the paintings he procuied, 
which still distinguish them to the eye of the 
connoisseur. Lanier was also a good musi- 
cian, ay well as a paimter, and composed two 
masques, one of which was performed at the 
lord Hay’s, the other at the marrage of the 
earl of Somerset. [he time of his decease 18 
unknown, but a portrait of him paited by his 
own hand js yet im existence in the music 
school at Oxford —Lees’s Cyclon. 

LANJUINAIS (Josrrn de) a native of 
Bntanny, who entered mto the order of St 
Benedict, and became professor of theology. 
Some disputes in Ins convent, ansing from his 
connexion with D’ Alembert and Diderot, and 
his supposed attachment to their plilosophy, 
ruduced him to relinquish Ins profession, and 
Jeave lis native country. He went to Lau- 
ganne in Switzerland, where he embraced the 
reformed religion, and became prinaipal of the 
college of Moudon. He publhshcd several 
works wlich attracted much attention, among 
which are, ‘‘ Le Monarque accomph,” 1774, 
3 vols. 8vo, prosecuted in France as a sedi- 
tious publication , ‘‘ Supplement a l’Espion 
Anglais, ou Lettres interressantes sur ta Re- 
trate de M. Necker,’ &c. 1781, 8vo, and 
* Espnt du Pape Clement XIV.” He died 
about 1£08.— Bog. Univ. 

LANNES (Junun) duke of Montebello, 
marshal under the French empire, grand-cor- 
don of the legion of honour, &c. was born at 
Lectoure, in the department of Gers, in 1709. 
He studied at the college of his native place, 
but the misfortunes of Ins father having anter- 
rupted his education, he was apprenticed to a 
dyer. In 1792 he entered into the army, and 
served first as a serjeant-major. Ili zeal, 
antelligence, and bravery soon gained him pro- 
motion , andin 1799 he had obtained the rank 
of chef of brigade. Having been displaced, 
with other officers, on the charge of incapacity, 
by the conventional agent Aubry, Lannes at- 
tached himself to the army of Italy, as a voe 
lunteer. For his behaviour at the battle of 
Maliesamo, in April 1796, he was made colonel 
of the 25th regiment, immediately after the 
engagement. He distinguished himself at the 
passage of the Po, at the bridge ef I.odi, and 
especially at the battle of Bassano. After the 
assault of Pavia he was promoted to be a 
general of brigade, and the contmued suc- 
cesses of the French having obliged the Pope 
to make peace, Lannes was sent to Rome to 
arrange and sign the conditions. He returned 
to Pans after the treaty of Campo Foxmio, in 
October 1797 , und be subsequently accom- 
panied Buonaparte to Egpyt, where he greatly 
dustinguiahed limself on several occasions. 
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Returning to France with his commander he 
rendered important services to him 31n the 
course of the events which raised Inm to sove 
reign power. He served again in Italy, an 
was rewarded with a sabre of bonour for his 
conduct at the battle of Marengo. In 1801 he 
was sent plenipotentiary to Lisbon, but he was 
soon after recalled. In May 180% he was 
made a marshal of the empire, and subse- 
quently duke of Montebello. He muintained 
his reputation in the campaign a,ainst the 
Austnans in 1805, and contnbuted much to 
the victory of Austerhtz, on which occasion 
he commanded the night wing of tLe army. 
In the Prussian campaign in 1807 he was 
again in the field, and signalzed himself par- 
ticularly at the battles of Jena, Eylau, and 
Inedland. He then served in Spain, and was 
at tLe battle of Tudela, and the siege of Sara 
gossa. He at Jength lost lus life in consequence 
of a wound which he received at the battle ot 
Esshng, dying March 31, 1809, mne days 
after that engagement took place. The eldest 
son of the marshal was created a peer ol 
France, August 17, 1815, under the title of 
duke of Montehello.— Bzog. Nouv des Contemp, 

LANSBLERGHE, or LANSBLRGIUS 
(Puitiy) a mathematician and astronomer of 
the seventeenth century, who was a native of 
Ghent in Flanders. Jie was for some trme a 
Protestant minister at Antwerp, and on the 
taking of that city by the Spaniardsin August 
1o8>, he sought an asylum in the Umted Pro- 
vinces. He became muister of Te1-Goes in 
Zealand, and towards the close of his life re- 
moved to MiddleLurg, where he died in 1632, 
aged 71. He pubhshed a work on sacred 
cLronology, and several astrononucal treatises, 
among which are his ‘* Commentationes in 
Motum Diurnum et Annuum lerre,”’ designed 
as a vindication of the Copernican system of 
the world. Jibertus Fromondus of Louvain 
having published a book against Lansberghe, 
intatled “© Anti-Anstarchus, sive Orbis | er- 
re immobuilis,” James LansBERGHE, son of 
the author, wiote a vindication of his father s 
andar i ae Martin’s Biog. Philos. 

ouv. Dict. Hist. 

LANZI (Lovis) an able Itahan antaquary, 
was horn in 1732 at Monte del Celmo, near 
Macerata, and was educated 1n the schools of 
the jesuits, into which order he limeelf en- 
tered. Jie taught rhetoric at several of the 
Itahan universities with great success, and 
when the jesuits were suppressed he was ap- 
pointed sub-director of the gallery of Flo- 
rence, which noble collection was much im- 
proved by his care. Has first work was ‘‘ A 
Guide” to this gallery, which 18 very superior 
to the usual performances of the kind. He 
followed with an ‘* Casay on the Tuscan Lan- 
guage,” 1789, 3 vols. Yvo, a work that ex- 
tended his reputation throughout Europe, 
His other works are, a ‘‘ History of Painting 
in Italy,’’ the best edition of which 1s that of 
Bassano, 1809, G vols. 8vo , ‘‘ Dissertations on 
the Vases commonly called Etruscan,’’ and a 
much-esteemed translation of Hemod. Hv 
died at Florence 1n 1810.—Nouv, Dict. Hut. 
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LAO-TSEE, one of the most famou- philo- 
sophers of the eastern parts of Asia, born 
about 600 years BC. in the province of Fou- 
kouang in China. Ihe contemporary of Py- 
thagoras, his history bears some resemblance 
to that of the Grecian sage. He taucht the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, and professed to 
recollect the different bodies through which 
his soul had migrated. Je was the founder, 
or rather the reformer, of the sect of 1 ao-tsee, 
who divide with the Buddhists or followers of 
Fo, the spiritual domamion of China, and the 
ministers of these two religious sects are by 
Europeans called Bonzes. Lao-tsee must 
have lived to a great age, as he was visited by 
Confucius m 417 BC But httle 1s known 
concerning his personal history, and of the 
books attributed to him by the Ch.nese, only 
a few flagments had appeared in Lurope, till 
the publication of one of them, in a French 
translation, by M. Abel Remuasat, under the 
title of ‘‘ Livre des recompenscs et des peimes,”’ 
Paris, 1816, 8vo —Busz. Univ. 

LAPO (Jamrs or Jacoro) a famous Ita- 
han architect, whoin 1218 built the church of 
the Virgin Mary at Assissi, which brother 
Helias, a disciple of St Francis, had founded 
during the hfe of that ascetic. This under- 
taking procured for Lapo great reputation, 
especially at Florence, where he passed the 
greater part of his life, and died about 1262. 
-——ARrNnotpHo Lapo, his son, became the most 
celebrated architect and sculptor of bis time. 
He was one of the great restorers of a taste 
for a correct style of arclutecture in Italy, and 
his works display genius and skill in Ins pro 
fession. He diedin 1300, after having fimshed 
the church of St Mania della kiore at Florence, 
and other public buildings.— Felihien Vies ces 
Archit. 

LARCHER (Prren Hinry) an eminent 
French scholar and translator, was born at 
Dion, October 12, 1726. His family was re- 
lated to that of Bossuet, end it was the inten- 
tion of his father, who was a counsellor of 
finance, to bring him up to the maguistracy 
He was, however, decidedly attached to the 
belles lettres, and having finished his studies, 
with an income of onJy five hundred livres a 
year, he became an intense student of Greek 
literature, and an assiduous collector of early 
editions. His first translation was the 
*« Electra of Eunpides,”? which attracted little 
attention, but he became a contributor to 
several literary journals, and translated from 
tLe Enghsh the ‘‘ Martinus Scriblerus,’’ from 
Pope’s Miscellamtes, and mr John Pmngle’s 
*« Observations on the Diseases of the Army ,”’ 
he also wrote notes to the French version of 
Hudabras. He followed with a translation of 
the Greek romance of ‘‘ Chereas and Callirhoe,”’ 
which was reprinted in the Bibhotheque des 
Romans. In 1767 a difference took place be- 
tween him and Voltaire, on whose ‘‘ Philo- 
sophy of History’’ he published remarks, under 
the tle of a ‘‘ Supplement ,”’ to which the 
latter replied in lus well known ‘‘ Defense de 
mon Oncle.” Larcher reyoumed im a ‘ Re- 
ponee & la Defense de mon Oncle,”’ with which 
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the contivversy ceased on his part, but not so 
the merciless wit of lis opponent. He soon 
after undertook a translation of Herodotus, 
and in 1774 published lis leamed ‘“« Memorre 
sur Venus,” to which the Academy of In- 
scriptions awarded their prize. He followed 
with a translation of Xenophon, which works 
led to his being elected into the aforesaid aca- 
demy. His Herodotus was published in 1786, 
of which, a new and very improved edation 
appeared in 1802. During the revolutionary 
cnsis he hved in privacy, and was only slightly 
molested, by being called once before the 1¢ 
volutionary committee. He was subsequently 
decreed a sum of three thotsand livres, and 
received into the Institute. He was finilly 
appointed professor of Greek in the impe ic! 
university, but was too aged for active selvices 
He dicd December 22, 1812, and was regretted 
as an accomplished scholer and amiable man 
His fme hbrary was sold by auction in 1811 
—Tife prefived to Catalogue of Titnary. 
JTARDNER (Naiuanirt) a learned non 
conformist divine of the eighteenth century 
He was a native of Hawkhurst m Kent, and 
became a student at a dissenting academy in 
London, whence in 1699, at the age of sir 
teen, he removed to the university of Utrecht, 
and afterwards to that of Leyden. He re 
turned to England in 1703, and probably spent 
some years in study at home, previously to 
entering on the ministry, as he commenced a 
preacher about the age of twenty-five. In 
1713 he went to reside in the family of lady 
Irchy, the widow of lord chief justice Treby, 
as domestic chaplain and tutor to her son, 
whom he afterwards accompanied on a tour 
through part of krance and the Netherlands. 
Has connexion with the Ireby family appeais 
to have contmued till the death of his pupil 
in 1723, an event which deeply affected his 
mind. About this time he was engaged, in 
conjunction with other ministers, in Carrying 
on a course of lectures at a chapel in the Old 
Jewry, London. Here he dehvered thiee 
sermons on the credibility of the gospel history, 
which formed the basis of his great work on 
the evidences of Chnstianity, the principal oc- 
cupation of lus life. Lhe commencement of 
his lterary undertaking was in 1727, when 
he published, in 2 vols. 8vo0, the first part of 
‘* The Credibility of the Gospel History , or, 
the Facts occasionally mentioned in the New 
Testament, confirmed by passages of ancient 
Authors, who were contemporary with ou 
Saviour or his Apostles, or lived near their 
tume.” Ihe work was continued at intervals 
tall the appearance of the twelfth and last part 
1755, which however was followed by three 
supplementary volumes, comprising a history 
of the Apostles and Evangelists, with observa- 
tions on the books of the New Testament. In 
1729 he was chosen assistant preacher to Dr 
W. Harms, minister of Crutched Fnars, Lvn- 
don, which office he held till rie el he 
resigned it. ‘Lhe university o erdeen, mm 
1745, conferred on him the Avoree of DD. In 
the latter part of his hfe he retired to Hawk- 
hurst, his native place, wherc he had a savall 
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estate, and there he died July 24, 1768, at. 
the age of eighty-four. Besides his pmncipal 
work, he was the author of “ A large collec- 
ton of Jewish and Heathen Testimonies to 
the Trath of the Christian Religion,” 1764-67, 
4 vols. 4to; ‘‘ The History of the Heretics of 
the two first Centuries after Chnst,’’ 4to, pub- 
hshed posthumously in 1780, ‘‘ A Vindication 
of three of our Saviour’s Miracles,” against 
Woolston; ‘‘ A Letter written in the year 
1730, concerning the Question, whether the 
Logos de pence the place of a Human Soulin the 
person of Jesus Chnst ,’’ together with sermons 
and vanous other theological compositions 
A collective edition of his works, with Ins hfe 
by Dr Kippis, was published m 1788.—Arkin’s 
. Bug. 

LARIVEY (Perer ve) an old French’ 
dramatic poet of considerable ment. He was 
a native of Troyes in Champagne, and 18 sup-| 
posed to have died about 1012. He has the 
credat of having been the first among Is coun- 
trymen who considered comedy as a repre- 
sentation of the manners of real hfe, and the 
correction of vice and folly by mdicule as its 
legitimate object. Lanvey was acquainted 
with the Greek Latin, and Italian dramatists, 
whose works he freely imitated , and lus own 
scenes have in tum been copied by Moliere 
and others. His plays were printed at Paris 
m 1579, and at Troyes in 1611, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The second volume of the latter edition 1s ex- 
tremely rare, containing pieces not included 
many other impression. Lanivey also trans- 
lated from the Italian the Tales of Straparola, 
and other works.— Big. Univ. 

LA ROMANA (Manauis pF) a Spamsh 
general, born of an illustrious family in the 
island of Majorca. He received a good edu 
canon, and was acquainted with several lan- 

uages. Under Ins uncle, general Ventura- 

aro, he made a campaign against the I rench 
an 1793; and in 1795 he assisted in the de- 
fence of Catalonia, On the occurrence of 
peace, he visited France, and afterwards other 
parte of Europe. In 1807 the emperor Napo 
leon having obtained from the king of Spain a 
body of 15,000 men, to second his ambitious 
projects in the north of Europe, the marquis 
La Romana commanded them, and they 
acted with great bravery on different occa- 
sions. The marquis was stationed with his 
forces 1n the island of Fiona, when he learnt 
what had taken place at Madnd in June 1808, 
and the designs of Napoleon against the hber- 
ties of Spain became sufficiently manifest. 
‘The Spamsh commander resolved to return to 
his own country, and join the standard of 1n- 
dependence. He entered into a secret treaty 
with the English, who then had a fleet in the 
Baluc, through the means of which, the Spanish 
army was conveyed home. La Romana dis- 

layed Ins talents and courage azainst the 
French invaders on many occasions, parti- 
cularly during the retreat of the Enghsh under 
mr John Moore, previously to the battle of Co- 
runna, and in the defence of the lines of Torres 
Vedras inst Massena. The marquis La 
Mamana Wed January 18, 1811.— Bug. Nour. 
dee Contemp. 
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LARREY (Isaac) a minor French his- 
tonan, was born 1n 1638, of noble Protestant 
parents, at Montvilhers. After practising 
sometime as an attorney in his native country, 
he went to Holland, where he was appointed 
histonographer to the states general. He set- 
tled afterwards at Berlin, where he received 
a pension from the elector of Brandenburg. 
He died in 1719, aged eighty. Has principal 
works are a “ History of Augustus,” 1090, 
12mo , ‘* History of Eleanor, Queen of France, 
and afterwards of England,’ 1691, 8vo, 
‘A Hhstory of England,” 1697 to 17153, 
4 vols. folio, which is stall much valued on 
account of the portraits. Ee was author also 
of the romance of the ‘‘ Seven Sages,’’ 2 vols. 
8vo, and was concerned in a ‘‘ Iiistory of 
France under Lows XIV,” which 13 not much 
esteemed.— Bibl. Germanique. Nouv. Dict.List. 

LARRIVEE (Hryry )adistinguished French 
actor and opera singer, born at Lyons in 1735. 
He was originally a hair-dressei, but having 
been patronized by Rebel, director of the opera 
at Pans, he was introduced on the stage in 
1755. Assisted by the counsels of Gluck, 
the musician, he acquired the art of giving to 
recitative all the encrgy and expression of 
tragic declamation, and speedily arrived at the 
highest eminence in his peculiar department 
of art. Heretired from the metropolitan stage 
with a pension in 1779, but he afterwaids 
travelled through the provinces, giving con- 
certs, with the assistance of his wife and 
daughters, who possessed considerable music al 
talents Ye died at Vincennes in 1802.— 
Bug. Univ. 

LARROQUE (Marrusw pz) an emiment 
French Protestant mimster, was born near 
Agen in 1619. Ile lost his parents, who were 
persons of rank and character, in his youth, 
but was enabled to study for the ministry, and 
became one of the most eminent of the pastors 
of the reformed church 10 his native country. 
He died in charge of a congregation at Rouen 
in 1684. Has principal works are, a “‘ His- 
tory of the Eucharist,” and various controver- 
sial treatises, one of winch, an opposition to 
Bevernndge and Pearson, 13 to support the 
opinion that the epistles of St Ignatius are 
spurious , ‘* Conformity of the Reformed 
Churches of France with the Ancients ,”’ 
‘«« A Dissertation on the ‘I hundenng Legion.” 
&c.—DanieEt vE Larrogut, son of the above, 
was born at Vitn, and retired in 1681, on 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, to Lon- 
don, but returned to Pans, and was imprisoned 
for five years, mn consequence of having wnt- 
ten a preface to a satirical piece against 
Loms XIV. He was however ultimately re- 
leased, and employed in the office of the secre- 
tary of state. He left several works, the 
principal of which are, ‘‘ La Vie de I’Impos- 
teur Mahomet,’’ 12mo, translated from the 
Enghsh of Piideaux , a satirical work, enn- 
tled, ‘* Les verntables Motifs de Ja Conversion 
de l’ Abbé de la Trappe,” 1685, 12mo , «* Nou- 
velles Accusations contre Varillas,”’ 8vo, a 
satirical romance, entitled ‘* La Vie de Fran- 
gois Eudes de Mezera.”’ Ile also asmated in 
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the “Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres,” 
and the celebrated satire, entitled “ Avis aux 
Refugiés,”’ has been attnbuted to Larroque, 
instead of Bayle, but with very httle proba- 
bihty.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

LASCARIS. The name of two noble 
Grecks of the fifteenth century, descendants 


of the imperial family, and both natives of Can-_ 


stantinople, who, on the taking of that capital 
by the Turks 1n 1453, fled from the ruin and 
destruction which menaced them, in the sub 

version of the eastern empue, and took refuze 
in Italy.—Consraniini, the elder, settled 
first at Milan, where he was received into the 
grand dukes household, in the capacity of 
tutor to his dauzhter. He afterwards visited 
Rome and Naples, in which latter city he 
opened a school of eloquence, and finally took 
up his abode at Messina, whither the fame of 
his hterary attainments, especially in the cul- 
tivation of the Greeh language, attracted many 
distinguished disciples, and among others the 
celebrated Pietro Bembo, afterwards known 
as the cardmal of that name. He was the 
author of a Greek grammar, and of some 
other tracts wntten in that language and in 
Latin, which were first printed at Milan m 
1476, and again at Venice in 1495, at the 
Aldine press. He also published a treatise on 
the eminent scholars, who had formerly flou- 
twhed in Sicily, and died about the close of 
the century, bequeathing lus valuable collec- 
tion of books to the senate of Messina — 

Joun, the younger of the two, surnamed Rhyn- 
dacenus, took up his residence at Padua, under 
the protection of Lorenzo de’Medici, who not 
only distinguished him by his favour, but des- 
patched him on a literary mission into Greece, 
the object of which was the purchase of va- 
luable manuscnpts. Ihis, by the permission 
of the sultan, whose orders gained him access 
to the hbraries, he accomplished much to the 
sitisfaction of his employer, and entiched the 
Florentine collection with the fruits of his re- 
searches. In 1494 he quitted Italy, and en- 
tered the service of Lows XII of France, 
who employed him as his envoy to the Vene- 
tian senate , but on the elevation of Johu de 
Medicis to the popedom, by the ttle of 1 eo \, 
Lascaris, went to Rome, at the invitation of 
that pontuff, and on the foundation of lis 
Greek college there, on the Mons Quirnalis, 
Lascans was appointed by him its first princ- 
pal, and superintendant of the Greek press. In 
order to promote the ends proposed by this in- 
stitution, of which the ascertamimg and pre 

serving the true pronunciation of the language 
was one of the cluef, Lascars made a second 
jaune y into Greece, and brought back with 
um some youths of gocd families, who were 
at once to communicate, and to receive instruc- 
tuon. ‘Ihe remainder of his hfe was divided 
between Pans, where he assisted Francs 1 
in forming the Royal Library, and Rome, in 
which latter city he at length died of the 
gout at the age of nmety in 1535, Notwith- 
standing his acknowledged abilities, the natu- 
ral indolence of his disposition prevented lus 
benefitiny the world by the producuons of lis 
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pen, so much as his taste for hterature indaced 
his contemporanes to expect. He pubhshed 
however a translation of ‘* Polybius,’’ and of 
the ‘* Argonautics,” of Apollomus, together 
with a Greek Anthology, 1494, foho , Annota- 
tions on the works of Sophocles and Homer 7 
four of the plays of Euripides, and a collection 
of epigrams and apophthegms in Greek and 
Latin, Panis, 4to 1027.—Hodius de Greer Il- 
lustribus. Nov. Dict. Hist. 

LASCY (count Prrer pe) a military officer, 
born in the county of Limenck in Ireland, m 
1678. After the capture of that place by 
Wuilham IJ], he went abroad with his uncle, 
who was in the French service, and was with 
the army commanded by Catinat an Italy. The 
regiment of Athlone, to which he belonged, 
having been dishanded after the peace of Rys- 
wick, he entered into the Austrian army, and 
served against the ‘lurks. He was next em- 

I ployed by the king of Poland, and then by 
Peter the Great of Russia. In 1709 he was 
wounded at Pultowa, and he afterwards as- 
sisted in the taking of Riga, of which place 
he was made governor. For his various ser- 
vices he was made a heutenant-general in 
1720, Catharine I appointed him governor of 
Livonia, and on his estate an that province he 
died in 1751, having attained the rank of 
field-marshal. Ihe prince de ligne published 
a collection of the works, and a journal of 
the campaigns of Marshal Lascy.— Biog. Univ. 

LASCY (Josrru Francis Mavricer, count 
de) son of the foregoing, was born at Petersburgh 
1n172>. Having adopted the profeasion of arms, 
10 1744he entered into the Austrian service, and 
made acampaiyn in Italy. He gradually rose 
to the rank of general, after having displayed 
his military talents at the battles ot Low ositz, 
Breslau, and Hochkirchen , and in 1760 he 
penetrated to Berhn, at the head of 15 000 
men, for which bold exploit he was made a 
commander of the order of Maria Theresa, 
aud in 1762 he received the baton of marshal. 
Under Joseph II he was a member of the 
council of war at Vienna, and was the author 
of the military regulations adopted by that 
prince. Ile was employed against the | urks 
in 1788, aud again after the death of Laudohn. 
This death took place at Vienna, November 30, 
1801.— Bug. Unv. Bug. Nouv. des Con- 
temp. 

LASERNA-SANTANDER (CuHartres 
ANTHONY) a native of Biscay, distinguished 
in the last century as a hibhographer. He 
studied among the jesuits at Vallagarcia, and 
afterwards entered into the order, on the sup- 
pression of which, he went to Valladohd to 
study philosophy. He was about to settle in 
that city, when he was invited to Brussels by 
his uncle, who resided there as secretary to 
the king of Spain. Gong tluther, he collected 
a noble hbrary, which he opened to the pub- 
hc and having been obliged to dispose of it, 
he was in 1795 appointed keeper of the library 
of Brussels, He died 1n 1813. Among lus 
works the most important 1s his ‘‘ Dicuonnaire 
Bibhogiapluque choi: du quinzieme Siecle, 

‘drecede d un Essa lustorique sur I Unpine de 
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’Imprimerie,’’ Bruxelles, 1805, S$ vols. 8vo. 
He also wrote ‘‘ Mémoires Instonques sur la 
Bibliotheque dite de Bourgogne,” Pans, 1809, 
8v0.— Biog. Nowv. des Contemp. 

LASSALA (Mawnugzt) an ecclesjastic of 
Valentia in Spain, born in 1729. He entered 
into the order of jesuits, and was the author 
of several works of merit. The prncipal of 
these are his “‘ Account of the Poets of Cas- 
tile ,”’ a translation of the works of Lokman, 
the celebrated Onental Fabulist, into the He- 
brew language, an ‘‘ Essay on General His- 
tory ,”’a poem on the Rhine, and some dramatic 
compositions, written in Itahan. He died m 
1798 at Bologna.—Nouv. Dict. Hast. 

LASSO ( b1) the name of three em- 
nent musicians, father and sons. Orranpo 
the elder was born at Mons in Hainault, in 
1520, and according to De Thou, who ranks 





him among the ilustnous characters of the 


age, was forcibly taken from his parents in his 
clildhood by Ferdinand Gonzaga, on account 
of the excellence of his voice, and carried by 
lim to Malan, Naples, and Sicily. He sub- 
sequently taught music at Rome, Antwerp, 
&c. tall he at length settled at Munich on an 
invitation from the Bavarian court, and re- 
mained there till his death in 1995. [hs 
reputation as a composer and Learnt was 
so considerable, that it was sard of him by a 
contemporary, ‘‘THic ile Orlandus Lassum qui 
recreat orbem,”’ a pun upon his name, which 
will not bear translation.—His eldest son, 
Ruportrn, born at Munich, succeeded his 
father as organist and composer to Maximilian 
of Bavaria, in whose service, Prrprvanp the 
oungest also appears to have contmued till 
his death. ‘The two brothers, besides a great 
number of their own musical composiuons, 
published in conjunction, the Lat works of 
their father, under the title <“‘ Magnum Opus 
Musicum Orlandi de Laaso,’”? &c. Munich, 
3004. —Burney’s Hest. of Mus. Rees’s Cyctop. 
LASSUS (Prrrr) a celebrated surgeon, 
professor of pathology at the school of medi- 
cine and surgery at Paris, and member of the 
French Institute. He was born at Paris in 
1741, and studied under his father, who was 
a medical practitioner of eminence. Ife was 
admitted a master of surgery 1n 1765, and in 
1771 he obtained the office of surgeon in 
ordinary to the daughters of Lewis XV. He 
went to Italy with those princesses when they 
fled from France at the commencement of the 
Revolution. On his return to Paris he ob- 
tained the erasement of Ins name from the hst 
of emigrants , and on the re-organization of 
the academuical institutions, he became suc- 
cessively professor of the history of medicine 
and of external pithology, which offices he 
held till his death m 1807. Among a number 
of valuable profesional works published by 
M. Lassus, may be mentioned, ‘‘ Essa: ou 
Discours histonque et critique sur les dé- 
couvertes faites en anatomie par les anciens et 
les modernes,” Pars, 1783, 8vo , “ Traité éle- 
mentaire de medicine nperatone,” 1795, 8vo , 
** Pathologie chirurgicale,’’ 1805, 1806, 2 vols. 
Bvo0.——Notrce of the Lifeand Works of Lassus, 
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by Cuvier, m the Memoirs of the Inatrtute. 
Brg. Ur iv. 

LAILILLA (Gazrano) an eminent Neapo- 
litan composer, the friend of Pergoles: and 
uncle of Piccini, born im 1710. Ths first 
opera, the ‘* Orazio,’? which he wrote almost 
immediately on quitting the conservatory, was 
@ serious one , but it was the great success of 
his second, a comic opera, brought out by him 
in conjunction with Galuppi, that stamped his 
reputation as a first-rate composer 10 that 
style. This piece was entitled ‘‘Madama 
Ciana,” to which succeeded nine others, the 
last and best of which 15 his ‘‘ Buona Fig- 
huola.’”’ The tame of his decease 1s uncertamm, 
—Burney’s Hist. of Mus. 

LATIMER (Hvucn) an eminent English 
prelate and reformer in the siateenth century 
He was the son of a respectable yeoman at 
Thurcaston m Leicestershire, where be was 
born about the year 1470. He received Ins 
early education at acountry school, whence 
he was removed to Cambridge 1n his fourteenth 
year. He was brought up a zealous romauist, 
but becoming acquainted with Thomas Bilney 
at Cambridge, he gradually changed his opi- 
nions, and being of an ardent and sincere tem- 
per, became equally zealous in promulgating 
the doctrines of the reformation. He first be- 
came openly obnoxious tothe enemies of im- 
novation, by a series of discourses, in which 
he dwelt upon the uncertainty of tradition, 
the vanity of works of supererogation, and the 
pnde and usurpation of the Roman hierarchy. 
{hese sermons were warmly attacked by 
Buckenham, prior of the Black Friars at Cam- 
biidge, whose reasoning was assailed with 
great humour and acuteness by Latimer, who 
much advanced the Protestant party at Cam- 
bridge, of which himself and Bilney became 
the leaders. At length the bishop of Lly in- 
terdicted his preaching within the jurisdiction 
of the university, which order was defeated by 
the good offices of Dr Barnes, pnor of the Au- 
gustins, who, being frendly to the reforma- 
tion, boldly hcensed Latimer to preach in his 
chapel, wluch was exempt from episcopal in- 
terference. At length the progress of the 
new opimons was represented to cardinal 
Wolsey, who, at the :mportunity of archbishop 
Warham, created a court of bishops and dea- 
cons to put the laws 1m execution against here- 
tics. Before this court Bilney and Latimer 
were summoned, and th former, who was 
deemed the pnncipal, vei, induced to re- 
cant, the whole were set at liberty , and such 
was the favour extended to Latimer, that he 
was licensed, by the bishop of London, to 
preach throughout England. The remorse of 
Bilney 1s well known, and the manner m 
which he disclaimed his abjuration and sought 
the stake, which martyrdom he finally endured 
at Norwich. The fate of his friend by no 
means intimidated Latimer, who had even the 
courage to write a letter of remonstrance to 
Henry VIII, on the evil of prohbiting the use 
of the Bible in English. Although this ems- 
tle produced no effect, Henry, who loved apen- 
ness, took it im good part, and preeeuted te 
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writer to the living of West Kington in Wilt- 
chire. The ascendancy of Ann Boleyn and 
ruse of Thomas Cromwell, proved stall more 
favourable to Latimer, and after encountenng 
Much annoyance from the opposing party of 
divines, headed by Warham, Stokesley, and 
others, from which he was delivered by the 
king himself, he was im 1935 appointed bi- 
shop of Worcester. 
Latimer, the following circumstance 18 a proof 
It was then the custom for bishops to make 
presents on new-)ear’s-day to the king, and 
among the rest, I ailmer waited at court with 
his gift, which, instead of a purse of gold, was 
a New Testament, having the leaf turned 
down to this passage , ‘‘ Whoremongers and 
adulterers God will judge.”’  Ilenry was not, 
however, offended , and when the sturdy pre 

late was, some time after, called before him to 
answer foi some passages in a sermon which 
he had preached at court, he defended himsclf 
so honestly that he was dismissed with a smile. 
ihe fall of Anne Boleyn and Cromwell pre 

pared the way for great reverses, and the six 
articles being carmed im parhament, Latimer 
resigned Ins bishopric, rather than hold any 
office in a church which enfoiced such terms 
of communion, and retued into the country 

Here he remamed 1m privacy, until obliged to 
repair to London for medi al advice, in conse- 
quence of a hurt received from the falling of 
atree, There he was discoveied by the emuis- 
saries of Gardiner, and imprisoned for the re 

mainder of Henry’s reign. On the accession 
of Edward, he was released, and became highly 
popular at court by Ins preaching, duning the 
whole of that short reign , but never could be 
snduced to resume his episcopal functions 
Having got nd of all mtreaty on this subject, 
he took up his abode with archbishop Cran- 
mer at Lambeth, whcre his chicf employment 
was to hear complaints and procure rediess 
for the poor. Soon after Mary ascended the 
throne, and in pursuance of the measures taken 
to re establish the opinions of the church of 
Rome, Latimer was cited to appear before the 
council, in doing which an opportunity was 
afforded him to quit the kingdom. He however 
prepared himself with alacrity to obey the cita- 
tion, and as be passed through Smithheld, the 
courageous old man exclaimed, ‘‘ This place 
has long groaned for me.”’ About the same time 
Cranmer and bishop Ridley were also com- 
mitted tothe ower, which became 80 crowded, 
that the three prelates were confined in the 
same room. From the Tower they were con- 
veyed to Oxford, and confined in the common 
prison, with every circumstance of degrada- 
tion, preparatory to a mock disputation, in 
which Latimer behaved with his usual intre- 
pidity and simphuty, refusing to deliver any 
thing more than a free confession of his opi- 
mions. The three prelates, although fully con- 
demned, remained in prison sixteen months, 
chiefly because the statutes under which they 
had been tried had been formally repealed. 
Im 1555, however, new and more sanguimary 
laws having been enacted in support of the 
Ronnseh reli,ion, a commission was issued by 
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cardinal Pole, the pope’s Jegale, to try Lati- 
mer and Ridley for heresy. Much pamse were 
taken during this second tnal to mduce them 
to sign articles of subscription, which they 
steadfastly refused, and were in consequence 
delivered over to the secular arm, and con- 
demned to the flames. Ihas sentence was 
put m execution about a fortught aftcr thon 
condemnation, on the 16th October, 155, 
At the place of execution, having thrown off 
the old gown which was wrapped about him, 
Latumer appeared in a shioud prepared for 
the purpose, and with his fellow-sufterer was 
fastened to the stake with aniron chain. A 
faggot, ready kindled, was then placed at Rad- 
ley’s feet, to whom Latimer exclaimed, “ Be 
ot good comfort master Ridley, and play the 
man. We shall this day hght such a candle 
by Gods grace in England, as 1 trust shall 
never be put out’? He then recommended 
his soul to God, and with fiamness and com- 
posure expired amidst the flames. Lhe cha- 
racter of bishop Latimer 1s sufficiently obvious 
from the tenor of his whole hfe. Hs talents 
as a preacher, although adapted for popularity 
mm his own times, in which his simplicity, famn- 
hanty, and gibing drollery were In hly 
estimated, will not bear a critical examination 
in the present day. ‘‘ Has manuer of preach- 
ing,’ says Gilpin, ‘‘ was, however, hi,hly 
afiecting, as he spoke immediately from the 
heart , and no man was Itss influenced by si- 
nister motives, or durst with more freedom 
repiove vice, however digmified by worldly 
distinctions.” A collection of the sermons of 
bishop Latimer was first printed in 1970, and 
they have since been frequently republished, 
Several of his letters appear in Foxs Acts 
and Monuments —Guilpn’s Life of Latimer. 
Brog. Brit 

LATIMER (Wi tram) one of the revivers 
of classical Jearnmg m J} ngland, was educated 
at Oxford, and became fellow of Al] Souls col 
lege in 1489, After travelling in Italy, and 
studying Greek at Padua, he returned to Png- 
land, and was graduated MA at Oxford in 
1513. Wile subsequently became tutor to Re- 
ginald, afterwards cardinal Pole, by whose in- 
terest he obtained two rectores in Gloucester 
shire, and a prebend of Salisbury. He was 
also one who taught J rasmus Greek, which 
great man he also assisted in Ins second edi. 
tion of the New Testament. He died at a 
very advanced age m 154). Jatimer, in con- 
juncton with Lily, Colet, and Grocyn, con- 
tributed much to estabhsh a taste for the 
Greek language im England, and was one of 
the greatest scholars of the era in which be 
hved. Nothing remains of lis writings, ex- 
cept a few lettersto Erasmus.—Athen. Oxon. 
Jorten’s Life of Erasmus. 

LATINI (Baunerro) an eminent gramma- 
nan of Florence in the thirteenth century. 
He was of a noble family im that city, and of 
the party of the Guelphs, which obhged him 
to retreat into France, when it was over- 
powered by that of the Ghibelines. He ulti- 
mately, however, returned, and was appointed 
to some honourable offics. Ils greatest 
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honour was being tutor to Dante, but he also 
obtained celebnty by a work, written in the 
French language, entitled “Tresor,” which 
18 a kind of abridgment of the Buble, of Plmy 
the naturalist, Solmus, and other wmters, and 
may be deemed an encyclopedia of the time. 
On his return to Florence, he hkewise pub- 
hshed a collection of moral precepts in verse, 
under the title of ‘‘ Tesoretto,”? which proves 
him to have been very httle of a poet. He 
died in 1294.—Torabosch:. Creseembenz. 

LATINUS (Larinivus) a learned cntic of 
the sixteenth century, was born at Viterbo 
about 1513. He was chosen, m conjunction 
with other learned men, to correct ‘‘ Gratian’s 
Decretal ,” he also left notes on Tertullian, 
and was author of a very learned book, enti- 
tled ‘* Bibliotheca Sacra et Profaua, sive Ob- 
servatioues, Correctioues, Conjecture et varia 
Lectiones,”’ 1667, folio. He died in 1593 — 
Now. Diet. Hast. 

LAUD (Ws 11am) archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the reign of Charles 1. He was the 
son of a clother at Reading in Berkshire, 
where he was born m the year 1573 He re 
ceived lis early education at the fiee school 
of his native town, whence he was removed to 
St John’s college, Oxford, of which he became 
a fellow 1n 1593. He graduated MA.1n 1 998, 
and took priest’s orders in 1601, and the fol- 
Jowing year preached a divinity lecture, in 
which be maintained the perpetual visibility 
of the church of Rome until the reformation, 
which doctrine bemg disapproved by Dr 
Abbot, at that me master of University col 
lege, the foundation of that animosity was laid 
which ever after subsisted between them. He 
obtained the vicarage of Stanford 1n Noithamp- 
tonshure, lis fist preferment, in 1607, and im 
1608 obtawed the advowson of North hal 
worth in Leicestershire. he same year he 
commenced DD. and was made chaplain to 
Neile, hishop of Rochester, who gave Inm the 
rectory of Cuckstone in Kent, and he soon 
after preached his first sermon before James I. 
In 1611 he became president of his college, 
and one of the king’s chaplains, m which situa- 
tion, owing to the influence of archbishop 
Abbot, he attracted so little attention, that he 
was about to retire from court, until persuaded 
to remain a year longer by bishop Neile, who, 
to keep up his spints, gave him a pyrebend im 
the church of Iincoln and the archdeaconry of 
Huntmgdon = iis patience was at length re- 
warded, the king presentang him in 1616 to 
the deanery of Gloucester, in the cathedral of 
which, he signalwsed himself by his scrupulous 
attention to the strictest letter of the ceremo- 
nial, In 1617 he accompamed James I to 
Scotland, to aid him in his abortive attempt to 
bring the church of Scotland to a uniformity 
with that of England. In 16020 he was in- 
stalled a prebend of Westminster, and the 
next year nominated to the see of St Davids, 
chiefly through the fnendly ofhces of Bucking- 
ham and the ford-keeper WiJhams. About 
this me James took upon himself to interdict 
the introduction 1n the pulpit of the doctrmes 
of predestmatuon, election, the irresistbility 
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of free grace, or of any matter relative to the 
powers, prerogatives, and sovereignty of foreign 
princes. ‘hese measures being attributed to 
the councils of bishop Laud, the Calvimetac or 
puritanic party were much incensed at his 
conduct. He had now become closely con- 
nected with Buckingham, who, on his foolish 
journey to Madrid with prince Charles, left 
him as his agent at court. On the accesion of 
Charles I, his influence, by the countenance 
of Buckingham, became very great , and it 18 
recorded, that he was ordered to furnish the 
king with a list of all the divines in lis king- 
dom, against whose names he marked © or P, 
to signify orthodox or puritan. In 1626 he 
was translated to the see of Bath and Wells, 
and in 1628 to that of London. On the 
sequestration of archbishop Abbot, in conse- 
quence of having accidentally shot a game- 
keeper, Laud was appointed one of the com- 


‘missioners for exercising the arclnepiscopal 


jurisdiction , and being a zealous supporter 
of the hated admimstration of Buchingham, 
he became 1n the Inghest degree unpopular. 
On the assassination of that presumptuous 
favourite by Felton, bishop Laud suspecting 
that some members of parliament might be 
pivy to the deed, prevailed on the king to 
send to the judges for their opimion, “‘ whether 
by law Felton might not be racked ?” to which 
inhuman query the crown lawyers returned 
their opinion, ‘‘ Chat, according to the laws of 
England, Felton could not be racked.”” Bishop 
Laud was also the most active member of 
the high commission court, the arbitrary and 
severe proceedings of which weie so justly 
odious to the nation. Lhe treatment of Alex- 
ander Leighton, (see article, Lricuiton,) a 
Scottish divine, fo. the publication of a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Zion’s Plea against Pre- 
lacy,” in particular, created great disgust. On 
the dchivery of the merciless sentence against 
that enthusiast, bishop Laud pulled off his 
cap and gave God thanks for it, an action 
which 1s recorded in all the histones of the 
time, and which was very punctually remem- 
bered upon Ins own downfall. In 1630 he 
was elected chancellor of the university ot 
Oxford, to which he was a great benefacton, 
and which he enriched with an invaluable col- 
lecuon of MSS in a gicat number of lan- 
{uages, ancient, modern, and onental. In 
1631 he displayed ,.eat zeal and activity m 
repairing and beautitymmg St Pauls cathedral, 
the expense of which however, 1t 18 said, was 
supported vy many oppressive and unjustifiable 
methods of raising money, by exorbitant fines 
m the courts of high commission and star- 
chamber. In 1635 he attended Charles into 
Scotland, who went there to be crowned , and 
on his return he was promoted to the see of 
Canterbury, become vacant by the death ot 
archbishop Abbot. On the same day an agent 
from the court of Rome came to him privatel 
and offered him a cardinal’s hat, a fact winch 
shows how strongly be was suspected of a 
redilecuon for the church of Rome. He 
wever declined the proposal, fechng, as he 
expresses himself in jus diary, ‘ Lhat some- 
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thing dwelt within him which would not suffer | dalous,’’ were then put in force to raise sup- 


that, till Rome were other than at 1s.” In 
1634 he commenced a metropolitan visitation, 


| phes, by loan, benevolence, ship money, cont 
j}and conduct money, &c. 


lhouse who refused 


in which the rigour of his proceedings, to pro-| payment being fined and imprisoned by the 
duce an impossible conformity, was exceed-| star-chamber or counal table, where archbi- 


ingly unpopular and impolitic. In 1635 he 
was appointed one of the commissioners of the 
treasury, in which situation he 1emained a 
year, and then procured the treasurer's staff 
for bishop Juxon, (see article, Juxon,) a step 
much censured by Clarendon. ‘The well- 
known prosecution of Prynne, Burton, and 
Bastwick, for libel, took place in 1632, the 
odium of which, and the severe sentences 
that followed, rested principally upon him, 
and, being lke that of Leighton, cruel, illegal, 
and ty1annical, the feelings excited against 
him were proportionably embittered. He also 
proved an active prosecutor of his former 
fnend, Wilhams, bishop of Lincoln, for a 
charge, very insuffiuiently supported, of tam- 
pering with the kings witnesses, for which 
the latter was hned 11,000: and imprisoned 
in the lower. Nor was this all, ou that 
bishop s hbrary being seized to pay the fine, 
two or three letters, written to him by Osbal- 
diston, master of Westminster school simplv 
for containing some obscure expressicn which 
the archbishop intcipreted against himself, 
were made the foundation of a new bill, by 
which the unfortunate bishop was condemned 
«a fine of 80001 more, and on * onpayment 

sept a close prisoner in the lower In his 
femarks on these proceedings, bishon War- 
burton strongly observes, that ‘ Thuis progecu 

tion must necds give every one a bad idea of 
Laud’s heart and temper’’ A statesman of 
the temperament of this prelate could scarcely 
be a fnend to the hbeity cf the press, and in 
1637 he procured a decree of the star chamber, 
hmiting the number of printers, and forbidding 
the printing of any book not licensed by the 
bishop of London or archbishop of Canterbury, 
for the time being, or by the chancellor and vice 

chancellor of the universities. Catalogues of 
all boohs from abroad were also to be furmshed 
to the same authorities , and so arbitrary was 
the conduct of Charles’s muntsters at this 
penod, that numbers, both of clergy and laity, 
an.rously sought to quit the country. <A pro- 
clamation to restrain them, unless certificated 
to be conformable to the order and discipline of 
the church, carried this policy as far as it 
would go, and exceeded even the tyranny of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. ‘The 
measures advised and supported by archbishop 
Laud, in respect to Scotland, were equally 
arbitrary, the result of which belongs rather to 
the province of history than of biography. 
W hen at length, the bad consequences of these 
proceedings rendered a parliament necessary, 
after a lapse of twelve years, one was con- 
vened in April1640. Ihe indignant resentment 
of the nation having again found an organ, the 
Commons commenced by appointing commit- 
tees of religion and grievances, on which 1t was 
once more suddenly dissolved, after sitting only 
three weeks. ‘<All sorts of means,”’ says lord 
Clarendon, ‘‘ some ndiculous, and others scan- 


shop Laud acted so influentually, that a tempest 
f popular indignation was again excited, and 
a body of five hundred people even attacked 
his palace. On the strength of asmgle prece- 
dent, a clencal convocation was also authonsed 
'y the kang, to sit, independant of the parha- 
ment. Lins body, besides granting subsidies, 
prepared a collec tion of constitutions and canons 
ecclesiastical, which being approved by the 
privy council, was made public, and gave such 
general disgust to the moderate of all parues, 
and produced so great a number of petations to 
the privy council, that Charles was obliped to 
suspend them. On the calling of the cele- 
brated long parhament, the new canons woe 
very summarily disposed of 4 subversive both of 
the nghts of parhiment, and of the hber tues and 
property of the subject, and the long gathesing, 
storm immediately burst over the head of the 
archbishop, ‘The very next day, articles, pre- 
sented agaist him by the Scottish commis- 
sioners were read in the house of Lords, which, 
when 1eferred to the Commons, a motion was 
gut aud carried, that he had been guilty of 
nigh treason. the celebrated Densl Hollies 
was immediately sent to the house of Lords, 
to nmpeich him in the name of all the Com- 
mons of Lngland, and he was forthwith deh- 
vered into the custody of the black rod. On 
the 2oth of kebruary 1641, fourteen articles 
of ampeachment wore brought up from the 
Commons, and he was committed to the 
lower Soon after his commitment, the house 
of Commons ordered him, jointly with those 
who had passed sentence against Pryune, Bast- 
wick, and Burton, to make them satisfaction 
for the damazes which they had sustained by 
their scntence and imprisonment. He was also 
fined 20,0001 for his proceedings in the impo- 
sition of the canons, and was otherwise treated 
with extreme and undignifie] severity, espe- 
cially in the seizure of his goods and books at 
Lambeth, which were sold for less than a third 
of their value, a proceeding wlich must have 
not very pleasantly reminded him of the late 
treatment of bishop Willams. He remained 
in prison three years hefore he was brought 
to tnal, which at length, on the production of 
ten additional articles, took place on the 12th 
March, 16434, and lasted twenty days. 
Many of the charges against him were insignr 
ficant and poorly supported , but it sufficiently 
appeared that he had unconstitutionally en. 
deavoured to extend the prerogative, and was 
guilty of many arbitrary, illegal, and cruel ac- 
tions. His own defence of himself was exceed- 
ingly acute and ables, and his argument, that 
he could not be justly made 1esponsible for 
the actions of the whole council, 1f not abso- 
lutely a legal, was a strong moral defence. 
‘Lhe lords were still more staggered by lus 
counsel showing, that if even guilty of 
acts, they amounted not to high treason. 
case was made for the judges, who very much 
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uestioned if they were so, and the peer de- 
erred giving judgment. On tins delay the 
house of Commons passed a bill of attainder, 
onthe 4th January, 1644-5, 1n a very thin 
house, in which the archbishop was declared 
guilty of lLagh-treason, and condemned to suf- 
fer death ,—as unjustifiable a step in a consti- 
tutional point of view, as any of which he was 
accused. To stop this attsnder, he produced 
the king’s pardon, under the great seal, but it 
Was over ruled by both houses, and all he 
could obtain by petitioning was, to have his 
sentence altered from hanging to beheading. 
He accordingly met his death with great fim- 
ness on the 10th sheaf 1644 5, on a scaf- 
fold erected on Tower-hill, beang then im the 
seventy-second year of lis age.“ ‘lhe policy 
and proceedings of archbishop Laud, both as 
a prelate and statesman, are given up by wn- 
ters of all parties, unless we except a few zea- 
lots of the passive obedient school, whose the- 
oretical notions of umformity were hike his 
own. His warmest admirers, including his 
biographer, Heyhn, admit his extreme rash- 
ness, and little is left which can be fairly 
pleaded for his severity and violence, except 
the probability that he acted on principles 
wkich he deemed correct. This virtue, un 
happily, too often renders a short-sighted and 
narrow-minded man additionally dangerous , 
more especially, 1f, hke archbishop Laud, he 1s 
warm, vindictive, and passionate. What judg- 


ment indeed can be formed of the understand- ! 


ing of a politician, who formed the airy pro- 
ject of umting three kingdoms in a uniformity 
of religion, whose history was that of Fngland, 
Treland, and Scotland? Much praise has 
been bestowed upon his piety, but his diar 
shows it to have been mingled with muc 
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cock.—- Wharton's T:oubles and Trials of Laud. 
Prynne’s and Heylin’s Lives. Hume's Hest. of 
England. 

LAUDER (Wit11a™) a hterary impostor, 
who rumed his reputation by an attempt to 
prove Malton a plagiary. He was a native of 
Scotland, and received his education at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he afterwards 
acted as a private tutor. Being disappointed 
im his expectations of obtaining a professor- 
ship, he removed to London, and commenced 
author. In 1747 he published in the Gentle- 
mans Magazine, an ‘‘ Essay on Milton’s Use 
and Imitation of the Moderns,” the object of 
which was to prove, that the great epic 
bard had made free with the works of certain 
Latin poets of modern date, 1n the composition 
of lis Paradise Lost. Answers appeared m 
the magazine, but they failed in vindicatung 
the onginality of Milton, whose calummiator, 
flushed with success, proceeded to republish 
his Essay, with additions, im a separate form. 
At length Mr Douglas, afterwards bishop of 
Sahsbury, produced ample proofs of the dupli- 
city of Lauder, in a published letter te the 
earl of Bath, entitled ‘‘ Milton vindicated 
from the Charge of Plagiarism, brought against 
lim by Mr Laude1."’ In this pamphlet the 
learned critic showed that the passages which 
had been cited by Lauder, professedly from 
Massenius, Staphorstius, Taubmannus, and 
others, had been interpolated by Lauder him- 
self, who had foisted ito his quotations entire 
hnes from Alexander Hog’s Latin translation 
of the Paradi.e Lost. ‘This detection proved 
sO injurious to the reputation of Lauder, that 
Ins booksellers insisted on his confessing the 
fraud, unless he could, as he asserted, fairly 
exculpate himself by producing the mdividual 


puenhty and superstition, his dreams beimg | editions of the works from which he had taken 


regularly recorded, as well as the hopes and 
fears which they excited. Speaking of his 


learning and morals, Hume observes, ‘that to submit to the former. 


his garbled quotations., The latter alternative 
was impossible, and he was therefore forced 
He consequently 


he was virtuous, 1f seventy of manners alone, | signed a letter acknowledging his fault, as- 


and abstinence from pleasure could deserve 
that name. He was learned, if polemical 
knowledge could entitle him to that praise.’ 
His munificence to the university of Oxford 
has already been recorded, and it must be 
added, that he founded therein an Arabic pro- 
fessorship, and it hkewise owed to hus influ- 
ence a charter enlarging its privileges. He 
also founded a hospital in Reading, with a 
revenue of 200/. per annum. He was doubt- 
less learned, and an encourager of scholastic 
learning, but he was occupied too much 1n ac- 
tive life to display much of it in his produc- 
tions, which are ‘Seven Sermons, preached 
and printed on several Occasions ,”’ ‘Short 
Annotations upon the Life and Death of King 
James ,” “ Answer to the Remonstrance made 
by the House of Commons,” his ‘ Diary,” 
edited by Wharton , ‘‘ The second Volume of 
the Remams of Archbishop Laud, wntten by 
Hameelf ;’”’ ‘‘ Offcium Quotidianum, or a Ma- 
nual of Private Devotion ,” and a ‘‘ Summary 
of Devotion.”” Several of his letters are to 
be found in the Vossu Epistole, in Usher’s 


signing the motives which prompted it, and 
expressing his contrition, which was laid be- 
fore the public , and Lauder soon after quitted 
England for the West Indies, where he died 
m 1771.—Nachols’s Lit. Anecd. Month, Mag. 
vol. xxu1 

LAUDOHN or LAUDON (Grpeon Er- 
NEST) @ military officer of distinction in the 
Austrian service. He was descended froma 
Scottish family, and was born at Totzen in 
Livonia, in 1716 After having received a 
good education, he entered into the Russian 
army, as a cadet, at the age of fifteen. He 
served against the Poles, and afterwards 
against the Lurks, but mot meeting with the 
promotion he expected, hie went to Vienna, 
and was employed under baron Trenck, in the 
war between Austna and Prussia in 1744. 
A quarrel which he had with Trenck, induced 
him to give up his commission, and he resided 
subsequently for some years m retirement, on 
the frontiers of Croatia, where he had a milh- 
tary command. At the commencement of 
the seven years’ war 1n 1756, he again enter- 


hfe by Dr Parr, and in Dr I wells’s hfe of Po- | ed on active service, durmg which he mg- 
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nahzed himself on many occasions. He 
greatly contributed to the victory of Hochkir- 
chen, for which he was made a baron of the 
empire, and received the grand cross of the 
order of Mana Theresa. In 1759 he beat the 
Prussians at Kuunersdorff, in 1760 he took 
the fortress of Glatz, and afterwards made 
himself master of Schweidmitz. On peace be- 
ing concluded in 1763, baron Laudohn retired 
to Ins estates in Bohemia, In 1766 he was 
made amember of the aulic council of war , 
and on the occurrence of the succession war 
of Bavaria in 1778, he was raised to the rank 
of teld-marshal. He was again employed 
against the Furks in 1788 , and in the follow- 
ung year he took Belgrade. After the death 
of Joseph If he was confirmed in all his ap- 
pointments by the succeeding emperor Leo- 
pold. He died at Neu Yitschem, in June 
1790, leaving the reputation of having been 
one of the most skilful generals of modern 
times.—Athins G. Bog. Brg Uni. 

LAUNOY (Joun pe) a learned and vo- 
luminous I rench writer, was born at Valdesie 
iw Normandy, in 1603. He studied with great 
dilhigerfle at the university of Paris, and being 
ordained a priest, was admitted a doctor of 
divinity at the college of Navarre. He parti- 
cularly distinguished himself mn defending the 
nghts of the Galhcan church against the pre- 
tensions of the court of Rome, and in expos- 
ang I¢egendary fables and pretended canoniza- 
tions. The mission of St Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite into France , the travels of St Lazarus 
and Mary Magdalen into Provence , and simi- 
lar stories, were all duly exposed by him, and 
xt was humourously observed, that he mate- 
rially thinned the ranks of samthood by his 
merciless investigauon. ‘‘ He suspected the 
whole martyrology,” says a lively French 
writer, ‘“‘ and examined all the saints as they 
do the nobility of France.’’ Voltaire also 
quotes a curate of St Lustathius as saying, 
‘‘T always make a bow to M. Launoy, lest he 
should deprive me of my Fustathius.”’ Tlus 
learned man, who was peculiarly benevolent, 
disinterested, and kind hearted, died in 1678, 
aged seventy-four. Hus works, the principal 
of which are, ‘‘ De Varia Anstotelis fortuna,” 
and ‘* Histoire du College de Navarre,’’ were 
published in 1731, n 10 vols. folio ——Noceron. 
Sarin Onom. 

LAURENT (Perer Josern) an able 
Flemish mechanic, born 10 1719. His inge- 
nuity began to display itself at a very early 
age, and he 1s said to have even constructed 
the model of an apparatus for rassmg water, 
when only im his ninth year. In 1736 his re- 
putatton was already matured, and several 
puble works in the Pays Bas were committed 
to ns management. Many of the canals, 
especially those by Valenciennes, Liege, &c. 
owe either their ongin or improvement to his 
genus , but his t work was the junction 
of the rivers Scheldt and Somme, by means of 
a tunnel about oine miles in exteut. The 
kiug of France conferred on him the cross of 
St Michael for his services. His death took 
place on 1775.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
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LAURI (Frirepo) the son of Balthasar 
Laun, a Flemish artist, born himself at Rome 
in 1623. He was imstructed in the rudiments 
of panting by his father, who encouraged a 
passion for the art, which developed itself in 
his son at a very early age. He afterwards 
studied under Angelo Carosello, who was 
connected with his family by marnage, and 
soon made so considerable a progress as to 
excel his master, as well in taste and colour- 
ing, a8 in composition and the general execu- 
tion of his pictures. Several grand altar- 
pieces of lis painting are much esteemed, but 
his smaller historical pieces, with beautiful and 
highly-fimished landscapes introduced into the 
back ground, are considered his best per- 
formances, and fetch a great pmnce. His 
death took place in 1694,—D’Argenville Vies 
des Pein. 

LAURITRE (Fusrsivs Jacques de) a 
French advocate, eminent for his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the civil Jaw of his country, 
born in 1659 at Pans. He was the author of 
a great variety of professional writings, the 
principal of which are, a treatise on ‘‘ Royal 
Ordonnances ,’”” a commentary on ‘* Loisel’s 
Instituts Coutumiers,” 2 vols, “ De V’On- 
gine du Droit d’Amortissement ,’’ ‘* Texte 
des Coutumes de la Prevoté et Vicomté de 
Pans ,”’ “ Bibliotheque des Coutumes ,”’ and 
** Le Glossaire du Droit Francois.” He died 
in 1728 —Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

LAVALLEE (Joun, marquis de) a French 
dramatist, and miscellaneous wniter, born near 
Dieppe in 1747. He became a member of 
several literary societies, and ancient chief of 
a division of the grand chancery of the legion 
of honour. He assisted in conducting various 
journals and penodical works, and wrote many 
comic pieces, and three tragedies. Among 
his miscellaneous works may be noticed, ‘‘ La 
Negre comme il y a peu des Blance,” 1789, 
and ‘* Tettres d’un Mameluc,” 1803, both 
which have been translated into English. He 
died a short time after the restoration of the 
royal family — Bog. Nouv. des Contemp. 

LAVAILR (Joun Caspar) the celebrated 
physiognomist, was born at Zunch, Nov. 15, 
1741. Ie exhibited something of a singular, 
but gentle and amiable character at school, 
an having gone tbrough the usual studies, 
was admitted into orders m May 1761. In 
1763 he accompanied Hen1y Fuseli, afterwards 
the painter, and two brothers of the name of 
Hess, into Prussia, and after staying there 
some time, returned, and became a much ad- 
mired preacher at Zurich, and minister of the 
church of St Peter. Here he remaimed intent 
on the duties of his profession and his medical 
studies, until the storming of Zunch in 1797, 
on which occasion he was wounded 1n the head 
by a Swiss soldier, from the effects of which 
wound he never recovered, although he hved 
in the full possession of his faculues until Ja- 
nuary 2, 1801, when he died in his sixtieth 
year. Lavater was the author of several 
works, but lus enthusiastic treative on physiog- 
nomy has procured him the most attention. 

| He pubhshed the first part of Ins studies on 
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this subject 1n 1776, 10 a quarto volume, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Fragments,” in which work he took a 
wide range of inquiry, and carmed his ideas of 
physiognomy beyond the observation of those 
parts of the countenance which exhibit the 
ampressions of mental qualities and affections 
to the common eye, and maintained as a lead- 
ang position ‘‘ that the powers and faculties of 
the mind have representative signs 1n the solid 
parts of the countenance.’”’ Two more volumes 
appeared in succession, which exhibited a cu- 
rious mixture of shrewd observation, refined 
feeling, pious sentiment, and mystic extrava- 
gance. The whole 1s Hlustrated with a vanety 
of engravings, some of which possess great 
merit. Hus other works are, ‘‘ Swiss Lays,” 
three collections of ‘‘ Spiritual Lymns ,” and two 
of ‘“* Odes,’’1n blank verse. ‘* Jesus Messial.,’’ 
a poetical history of Jesus Christ, 4 vols, ** A 
Look into Eternity ,’’ and ‘‘ ‘Ihe Secret Histary 
of a Self-Observer,” a very singular produc- 
tion. Lavater was so enthusiastic as to believe 
in the continuance of muracles, and the 
poe of casting out spirits, which opimions 
re maintains with his charactenstic since 1ity 
and enthusiasm —ZJRees’s Cyclp. Saat Onom, 
LAVICOMTERIE pe Sr SAMPSON 
(Lewis) a French political writer, and violent 
partzan of the Revoluuon. He published in 
1791 a work entitled, ‘‘ Crimes des Rois de 
France,”’ which from the circumstances of the 
times occasioned an extraordinary sensation. 
In 179% he produced another called ‘‘ Repub- 
lique sans Impots.”’ He became a member of 
the Convention in September 1792, where he 
voted for the death of the king, and in Sep- 
tember 1793 he entered into the Committee 
of Public Safety. In January 1794 he was 
ordered by the Jacobin club to draw up the 
‘“‘ Act of Accusation against Kings’? The 
fall of the terrorists put an end to his influ- 
ence, and he was prosecuted for being con- 
cerned in the insurrection of May 179%, but 
he escaped pumishment, and afterwards ob- 
tained some trifling office. He died in 1809. 
Besdes the pieces already mentioned, ho was 
the author of ‘‘ Les Crimes des Lmpeieurs ,”’ 
and ‘* Les Crimes des Papes.’’— Dict. des H. 
M. du 18me S. Bug. Nouv. des Contemp. 
LAVINGHAM (Ricuarp) prior of a Car- 
melhte convent at Bristol towards the close of 
the fourteenth century. He produced nume- 
rous works relating to divinity and plulosophy, 
which procured him much reputation among 
his contemporanes. His abridgment of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History was particularly cele- 
brated. Among his philosophical productions 
are several which indicate a taste for specula- 
tive inquiry, comprising the abstruse subjects 
of personal identity, and the infimite divimbi- 
hty of matter ‘lrithemuus says that he flou 
msbed im the university of Oxford, and that 
he wrote against the Lollarde.—Trithern. de 
Sermpt. Eecles. Bale. Evans’s Hist. of Bristol 
LAVINGTON (Grorce) bishop of Exeter, 
a prefate of great piety and learning His 
birth has been stated to have taken place at 
the village of Heavitree 1n Devonelure , but 
another and more probable opinion is, that 
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the place of iss nativity was Mildenhall, Wilta, 
a parish of which hs grandfather was the in- 
cumbent. Both accounts agree im fixing the 
time of tlus event mm the year 1683. From 
Winchester school he removed on a scholarship 
to New college, Oxford, where he graduated 
in civil law im 1713. Four years afterwards 
he obtained the hving of Hayford Warren, 
Oxfordshire, and subsequently a stall at Wor- 
cester, which 1n 1732 he resigned for a resi- 
dentiaryship at St Paul’s. Soon after he was 
presented by the chapter of that cathedral to 
the hvings of St Michael Bassishaw and St 
Mary Aldermanbury, but vacated all lis be. 
nefices in 1747, on being advanced to the see 
of Exeter. Over this diocese he continued to 
preside till his death 1n 1762. Bishop La- 
vington was the author of an able and well- 
known treatise, entitled, ‘* | he Enthusiasm of 
the Methodists and Papists compared,’’ in 
two volumes, besides a tract ayamst the 
Moravians, and a variety of miscellaneous 
sermons.— Poluhele’s Deve nshie. 
LAVOISIER (Antnon1, Lawrence) a 
celebrated Fiench chemist, whose name has 
been connected with the antiphlogistic theory 
of chemistry, to the reception of which, he 
contributed by his wntings and discoveries. 
He was born at Pars, August 13, 1743, and 
was the son of opulent parents, who gave lim 
a good education. He acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the physical sciences, and first 
distinguished himself Ly a prize memoir on 
the best method of hghting the streets, for 
which he received a gold medal from the aca- 
demy of Sciences. ‘wo years after, in 1768, 
he was chosen a member of the academy. 
About this time he published several tracts in 
periodical works, on the analysis of gypsum, 
the crystallization of salt, the congelation of 
water, on thunder, the aurora borealhs, &c. 
Journeys which he made to different parts of 
France with M Guettard, furnished him with 
materials for a lithological and mineralogical 
chart of the kingdom, intended as the Lasis of 
a work on the revolutions of the globe and the 
formation of the strata of the earth, outhnes of 
which appeared 1n the memonrs of the academy 
for 1772 and 1787. The discovenes of Black, 
Cavendish, Macbnde, and Priestley, relauve 
to the nature of elastic fluids or gases, at- 
tracted the particular notice of Lavoisier, who 
struck with the importance of their researches, 
entered on the same field of inquiry, with all 
his characteristic ardour in the cause of 
science, and possessing the advantage of a 
considerable fortune, he conducted his experi- 
ments on a large scale, and obtamed Inghly 
interesting results. In 1774 appeared his 
** Opuscules Chymiques,” comprising a gene- 
ral view of what was then known relative to 
gaseous bodies, with several new experiments, 
remarkable for their mgenuity and accuracy 
Dr Pnestley’s discovery of what he called 
dephiogisticated air, afterwards generally term- 
ed oxygen gas, furnished Lavoisier with a 
fresh sulyect of research, and in 1778 he 
published an essay on tlus substance, and its 
influence in the production of acids, develop- 
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mg the 
theory. is was farther illustrated by his 


experiments of the composition of water by 
burning together the oxygen and hydrogen 
gases, and by its analysis affording the same 
ciples , and the system was completed by 
is theones of combustion and oxidation, the 
decomposition of atmospheric air, lis doctrine 
of caloric, and its influence in causing the 
solid, liquid, and gaseous states of bodies , and 
the whole theory was laid before tle public in 
his ‘* Elements of Chemistry,’ which ap- 
peared in 1789, and was speedily translated 
into English and otherlanguages. M. Lavoi- 
sier rendered many services to the arts and 
sciences, both in a public and private ca- 
pacity. He was appointed treasurer to the 
academy of Sciences, and was a member of 
the board of consultation. When the new 
system of weights and measures was brought 
forward, he contributed to its improvement by 
some novel experiments on the expansion of 
metals He was consulted by the National 
( onvention as to the best method of manufac 
turing assignats and securing them from being 
firced, Agpnculture engaged much of his at- 
tention, +e + be devoted a part of his estate in 
the Vendosmois to the purpose of experimental 
farming. In 1791 the committee of the Con- 
stituent assembly applied to him for informa- 
tion preparatory to the adoption of an im- 
proved system of taxation, 1n consequence of 
which he drew up a work which was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Richesses territo- 
nales de Ja krance,’? and which may be con- 
sidered as one of the most valuable memoirs 
relating to che products and consumption of 
the coantry. About this time he was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners of the na- 
tional treasury, an ofhce which afforded him 
an opportunity of exercising that spirit of sys- 
tematic arrangement which was conspicuous 
mm all lis undertakings A great part of his 
fortune was expended im the advancement of 
science, and the improvement of chemistry in 
particular. His house became a vast labora- 
tory , the most skilful artasts were ernployed to 
construct the necessary instruments and ap- 
paratus for ns plulosophical researches. He 
had conversazion1 at his house twice a week, 
frequented by the most ardentvotanies of science 
and literature im France, as well as by il- 
lustrious foragners, and at these meetings 
were discussed the theones opinions, and dis- 
coveries of learned contemporaries , new ex- 
periments were proposed, and nothing was 
omitted that might tend to augment the stores 
of philosophical information. His services in 
the cause of science and of his country, va- 
luable as they were, could not protect him 
against the destructive tyranny which deso- 
lated France, under the government of Ro 
bespierre and his co-adjutors. Lavoisier had 
expected to be stripped of his wealth, and he 
consoled himself with the idea that he could 
support himself by the practice of pharmacy , 
but a more mgorous fate than he bad antici- 
ated awaited lim. In common with other 
farmers general, he was condemned to death 
Broa. Dicr.—Vot. Il. 
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by the revolutionary tnbunal of Paris, on the 
charge of being a consprrator, and of ha 
adulterated the tobacco with water and with 
ingredients obnoxious to the health of the 
citizens, and on this ndiculously frivolous 
pretext was this ulustrious individual beheaded 
by the guillotine, May 8, 1794, It 18 said 
that when he found his fate was inevitable, 
he petitioned for a few day’s respite, in order 
that he might make some peculiarly interest- 
ing and important experiments which he had 
in view , but this favour was denied him. M, 
Lavowier marned in 1771 the daughter of a 
farmer-general, a lady of agreeable manners 
and considerable talents , who not only par- 
tucipated in her husband’s philosophical re- 
searches, but also cultivated the arts with 
great success, and engraved with her own 
hand the plates for one of his publications. 
She subsequently became the wife of count 
Rumford.—Atkin’s G. Bug. Dict. des H. M. 
du 18me.S. Hutchinson’s Bog. Med. Buog. 
Univ. 

LAW (Epmuwp) a learned Enghsh prelate 
of the last century. He was born in 1703 at 
Cartmel in LancasLire, where his father was a 
clergyman of the estabhshed church. He 
studied at St John’s college, Cambndge, 
where he was admitted BA. in 1723 , and he 
was afterwards elected a fellow of Christ’s col- 
lege, m the same university. He took the 
degree of MA. in 1727, and'in 1732 he made 
limself known Ly an English translation of 
archbishop King’s “‘ Essay upon the Ongin of 
ivil,”’ with notes and observations. During 
the controversy occasioned by Dr Samuel 
Clarke’s ‘‘ Demonstration of the Being and 
Attmbutes of God,’’ Law pubhshed a very 
ingenious ‘‘ Enquiry into the ldeas of Space, 
Time, &c.”” im which he combats the opinions 
of Dr Clarke. While at college he also as- 
sisted in editing Stephens’s ‘‘ Thesaurus Lin- 
gue Latine,’’ 1735, 4 vols. folio. In 1737 he 
was presented to the living of Graystock in 
Cumberland. In 1743 he obtained the arch- 
deaconry of Carlisle, with the annexed rec- 
tory of Salkeld, where he took up his resi- 
dence 1 1746. There he wrote his ‘* Consi- 
derations on the Theory of Relgion,’’ with 
‘© Reflections on the Life and Character of 
Christ,’? which may be considered as the most 
valuable productions of his pen, and have 
been frequently reprinted. In 1749 he pro- 
ceeded DD., and m his inaugural thesis he 
defended the doctrine of the natural mortality 
of tke soul. In 1754 he was elected master 
of Peterhouse college, Cambndge, when he 
resigned his archdeaconry, and about 1760 he 
was appointed librarian to the uaiversity, and 
in 1764 casuistical professor. He held several 
other benefices previously to his elevation to 
the bishopric of Carhsle, which took place in 
1769, through the influence of the duke of 
Grafton, chancellor of the university. In 1774 
he published a tract, entitled ‘‘ Considerations 
on the propriety of requiring Subscription to 
Artitles of Faith ,’’ and he afterwards edited 
the works of Locke, with a preface and hfe 
of the author, ¢@ vols. 4to. He died at the 
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episcopal seat of Rose Castle in Cumberland, 
August 14, 1787. Besides the works men- 
tioned already, he was the author of sermons, 
controversial tracts relating to metaphysics and 
divinity, and ‘* Observations occasioned by 
the Contest about Literary Property,” 1776, 
8v0.—Arkin’s G. Bog. 

LAW (Epwarp) lord Ellenborough, fourth 
son of the subject of the preceding article. 
He was born at Great Salkeld mm Cumberland, 
m 1749, and was educated at the university 
of Cambridge. He obtained a prize medal, 
given by the chancellor in 1771, and after 
taking his first degree, became a student of 
the law at Iincoln’s inn. Having been called 
to the bar, he travelled the northern circuit , 
but he established his reputation as a barrister 
at the trial of Mr Hastings, for whom he was 
leading counsel. He was raised to the office 
of attorney-general in 1801 , and the following 

ear he succeeded to the station of cluef 
justice, on the death of lord Kenyon, when 
he was made a baron In 1806 he became, 
not without much constitutional objection, a 
member of the short lived cabinet of Mr fox 
and Jord Grenville. He held his post of 
chief justice till 1818, when he rcsigned it 
and died shortly after December 1>h that 
year, leaving a high character for legil abih- 
ties somewhat blemished by warmth of temper 
—Ann. Brg. 

LAW (Jon~) a celebrated financial pro 
jector, was the son of a goldsmith of J dim 
ourgh , m which city he was born in 1081 
He was bied to no particular profession but 
became versed in accounts, and was cmployed 
in those of the revenue, which were in great 
disorder before the union of the two king 
doms. For the purpose of remedying the de 
ficiency of a circulating medium, he projected 
the establishment of a bank, with paper issues, 
to the amount of the value of all the Jands in 
uhe kingdom. Ils bold scheme was wisely 
ejected , but it seems to hive formed the base 
of all Ins after proyects On the death of his 
father, he succeeded to a small estate, and 
commenced gamester and fine gentleman. In 
consequence of a duel, in which he kuled his 
antagonist, he fled from his country and as 
it as said, with another person’s wife. He 
visited Venice and Genoa, from both which 
cities he was banished, as a designing adven 
turer, At ‘Tunn he proposed his financial 
scheme to the duke of Savoy, who was too 
wise to attend to it, but at length he secured 
the patronage of the regent duke of Orleans, 
and established his bank in 1716 by royal an- 
thority. It was at first Composed of 1200 shares 
of 3000 hvres each, which soon bore a pre- 
muum. ‘Lhis bank bccame the office for all 
public receipts, and there was annexed to it 
a Mississippi company, which had grants of 
land in Lousiana, and was expected to reahse 
immense sums by planting and commerce. In 
1718 1t was declared a royal bank, and such 
was the extent of its business and funds, that 
the shares rose to twenty times their onginal 
value. Ali France was seized with a for 
gambling, and hippy were they who could 
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acqumre this 2maginary wealth by entirely 
stripping themselves of all their rea) property. 
In 1720 Law, who underwent the farce of 
conversion to the Romish rehgion, was made 
comptroller-general of the finances , and re- 
garded as the Plutus of France, saw chents of 
all ranks at Ins levee, which rendered him 
proud and insolent in proportion. At length 
the baseless fabric of this prospenty began to 
give way, and the shares sunk in value as 
rapidly as they had risen. Law therefore, was 
obliged to resign lis post, after he had held 
it only five months, and to retire first to a 
seat in the country, and then, for personal 
safety, toquit the kingdom He carned with 
him a small portion only of the vast fortune 
he at one time possessed, and hived after- 
wards in great obscurity. After visiting Lng- 
land, Holland, Germany, and other countniea, 
he finally settled at Venice, where he died m 
1729, still occupied m vast schemes, and 
fully convinced of the solidity of his system, 
the failure of which, he attributed entirely to 
enmity and panic. Vanous opmions have 
been entertained of the merit of his project , 
and by some it has been thought to have pos- 
sessed feasibiluy, had 1t been uried mo > 
moderately mto practace. His small famaly 
estate of 1 auriston is still in possession of Ins 
descendants, one of whom, general J auriston, 
is Known as the bearer of the ratification of the 
prelaminiries of the short hved peace between 
Great Britain and Fiance in 1802..—Life of 
Taw. Duels Mem. du Rezsence Nour Dict 
Hist 
TAW (WirttaMm) a learned divine of the 
church of Ln land, was born at Kangchifte in 
Northamptonshire, in 16860 ~~ He received his 
academical educition at FTmanuel college, 
Cambndge, where he took the degree of M \. 
in 1712 having previously entered into orders 
and been elected a fellow. On the uccssion 
of George 1 refusing to take the oaths he 
vacated his fclowship, and left the unnwer 
sity. It appeirs that he for some time off 
ciated as a curate m T ondon, but afterwards 
as tutor to Fdwaid Gibbon esq. of Putney, 
father to the histoman, He subsequently be- 
came the spiritual director to Mrs Hester Gib- 
bon, aunt to the same eminent individual, and 
to Mrs J hzabeth Hutchinson, which ladies 
formed a joint establishment, of which he be- 
came a member, at his native village of King- 
chite, and where, after a secluded residence 
of twenty years in the society of the same 
pious and charitable lahes, he died on the 
9th Apml 1761. The writings of Mr Taw, 
although in many respects excellent, partake 
of a gloominess and severity, which 1s seldom 
to be found in this age, not untinged witha 
portion of mysticism and enthusiasm, that a 
close study of the wntings of Jacob Behmen 
(for which purpose he learned the German 
language,) did not fail to increase. Some of 
his later productions are so injured by this ten- 
dency, as to resemble effusions of a disordered 
intellect , but these salhes of frenzy, as Mr 
Gibbon observed, must not extinguish the 
_ praise which 1s due to Mr Lawas a wit and a 
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scholar, his pretensions m which characters 
we1e of a very high order. He distinguished 
himself 1n [the Bangorian controversy agaimst 
Dr Hoadley, with great skill and acumen, in 
support of high church principles , and on the 
appearance of ‘‘ The Fable of the Bees,” drew 
his pen against that dangerous production with 
equal ability and spint. ‘‘ The Serious Call to 
a Devout and Holy Life,”’ is deemed, both by 
Dr Johnson and Mr Gibbon, to be one of the 
most powerful works of devotion in the Enghsl: 
Janguage, as 18 also lus ‘ Practical Lreatise 
on Christianity,’’ which production abounds 
with satire, spirit, and a stnking knowledge ot 
hfe. Besides these works, he wrote, ‘‘ rhe 
Unlawfulness of Stage Entertainments,’”’ ‘‘ lhe 
Case of Reason ,’’ ‘“‘ Answer to Dr Trapp, 
on being nghteous over much,’ ‘“* On Re- 
generation ,” ‘‘ Answer to Hoadley on the 
Sacrament ,”” “ Lhe Spmt of Prayer ,’’ “‘ The 
Spint of Love.’’ He also published some 
translations of lis favounte Behmen.—-Life by 
Tighe. Gibbon s Memorrs. 

LAWES. The name of two brothers, 
natives of Salisbury, both musicians, in the 
service of Charles I, and both pupils of 
Cope. , | Of these Wirtiam, the elder, 
was educated at the expense of the earl of 
Hereford, and was brought up in the choir of 
Chichester cathedral till 1602, when he ob 
tained a situation in the chapel royal. On 
the l reaking out of the Rebellion, he took up 
arms in the royal cause, and was killed at the 
siege of Chester in 1640. Theking 1s 511d to 
have been much affected by his death, and 
even to have worn mourning for him —THis 
brother, Hinrx, born m 1000, was made a 
gentleman of the king’s chapel in his twenty 
sixth year, and afterwards obtained the ap- 
pointments of clerk of the cheque and private 
musician. He 18 said to have been the first 
who introduced the Italian style of music into 
England, on the authority of a composition 
entitled, ‘‘ The Complaint of Anadne, ’ pub- 
lished among his “* Ayres and Dialogues for 
one, two, and thiee Voices,’”’ London, 1653. 
He also set tunes to Sandys s ‘‘ Paraphrase on 
the Psalms,’ 1638 and 1676, for a single voice 
with a bass, and composed the original music 
to Milton’s ‘‘ Comus,” in the first representa- 
ton of which Masque, at Ludlow castle in 
1634, Lawes was himself the representative 
of one of the attendant spints. ihis compo- 
sition has never been printed. Nearly all the 
songs of Waller, to be found in the ‘ ‘rea- 
sury of Music,’ 1669, were also set by him, 
and the poet has acknowledged the obligation 
in some lines addressed to tim. He does not 
appear to have taken any active part in the 


troubles, but to have continued practising his _ 


profession of a singing master, till Ins death in 
1662.— Hawkins’s and Burney's Histories of 
Musi. 

_ LAWRENCE, LL.D. (Frewcn) a learned 
civihan, born at Bnstol, in the grammar-school 
of which he received the early part of lus 
education. He was thence removed to Win- 
chester, and ultmately to Corpus Chnsti cul- 


lege, Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship. 
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In 1781 he graduated MA. and in 1787 LL.D. 
and soon rose to eminence as acivilian. In 
1797 he was appointed repius professor of civil 
law in the university of Oxford, and through 
the fnendship of Mr Burke, and patronage of 
earl Fitzwilliam, he became a member of the 
house of Commons. He wasalso one of the 
executors of Mr Burke, and joimt-editor of 
his works. He had a concern m the proba- 
tionary odes for the laureateship,and wrote a vo- 
lume of ‘‘ Remarks on the Apocalypse.’ He 
was also concerned in the Annual Register. 
He died of a decline in 1807.—Gent. Mag. 

LAWRENCL (Srrincer) a mihtary offi- 
cer, distinguished for his services in the East 
Indies He was employed during a period of 
twenty years 1s commander of the forces of 
the Last India company on the co ist of ( oro- 
mandel, and he was one of those who contn- 
buted to the extension of the British empire in 
that part of the world. He died at an ad 
vanced age in 1775. His statue has been 
placed im an apartment at the India house , 
and a fine monument 1s erected for him in 
Westminster abbey.— Orig. 

_~LAWRENCE (Cromas) an emment phy- 
sician, who was a Dative of Westminster, and 
itudied at Irinity college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of MD. 1n 1740, and was ap- 
pointed Iecturer on anatomy in the university. 
He subsequently removed to the metropolis, 
and in 1744 became a fellow of the royal 
college of VPhysicians, of which he was 
chosen president in 1767, and held that office 
during the ensuing seven years At length he 
retued to Canterbury, where he died June 6, 
178 , aged seventy two. Ile wrote a hfe of 
Harvey, for an edition of lus works, published 
by the college , which, as well as his disserta- 
tion, ‘* De Hydrope,” and other productions, 
(all in Latin), are deservedly admired for the 
elegance of style which wee exhibit, but 
hke those of his master, Dr Frank Nichols, 
they are too much tinctured with the obsolete 
medical philosophy of Stahl. Dr Lawrence 
was an intimate friend of the celebrated Dr 
Johnson, who entertained a high respect for 
as talents and character.—CGent. Mag. Lond. 
Med Journ. 

LAYARD (Cuartres PETER) an eminent 
Enghsh divine, who was a native of Green- 
wich, where his father was a physician. He 
was educated at Westminster school and St 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gained 
poetical prizes im 1773 and 1776. Havin 
taken orders 3n the church of England, he be- 
came minister of Oxendon chapel in London, 
and keeper of archbishop Tenigon’s hbrary, in 
the pansh of St Martin in the Fields. In 
‘800 he obtained the deanery of Bnstol, which 
ie held tll Ins death in 1803. He was the 
author of a poem on duelling, and another, 
entitled ‘‘Chanty, a poetical Essay ,”” anda 
volume of sermons. He was a fellow of the 
Roval and Antiquanan Societies.— DANIEL 
Peter Layarv, MD. FRS. of London and 
Gottingen, father of the preceding, pubhsbed 
m 1763, ‘ An Essay on the Bite of a Mad 
Dog,’? &vo, which went through three edt. 
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tions; ‘‘ Directions to prevent the Contagion 
of the Jal Distemper,” 1772, 8vo. besides 
other tracts, and papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions.— Bog. Nouv. des Contemd Ed. 

LAZIUS, or LATZ (Wotrcaxc) & Ger- 
man writer on history and antiquities in the 
sixteenth century. He was a native of Vienna, 
where his father was a physician. He adopted 
the same profession, and obtained the medical 
chair 1n the university of the Austrian metro- 
polis. The emperor Ferdinand 1 appointed 
him an aulic counsellor, and conferred on him 
the order of kmghthood. He died in 1965, 
The principal works of Lazius are, ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries on the Grecian and Roman Histo- 
ries ,”” a treatise ‘‘ De Gentium M)gratiom- 
bus ,”’ ‘* Chorographia Pannome ,” ‘* Alvea 
tuum Antiquitatis ,”” and ‘ Commentaria in 
Genealogium Austriacum.”’ A collection of 
his letters was pubhshed at Frankfort, 2 vols. 
folio, 1698.— Leissiea. Morerv. 

LEAKE (Streuten Martin) a writer on 
heraldry and numismatics, who was the ne- 
phew of mr John Leake, a distinguished naval 
officer. He was appointed one of the esquires 
of the deputy earl-marshal, at the revival of 
the order of the Bath. In 1727 he was made 
Lancaste: herald, and successively Norroy, 
Clarencieux, and at length in 1754 garter hing- | 
at arms. In 17°70 he printed a hfe of his_ 
uncle, admiral sir John Leake, 8vo, but the | 
work was never published, and the as) Glenna | 
having been 1estricted to fifty copies, the book | 
is rarely to be procured, His othe1 produc- | 
tions are, ‘‘ Reasons for granting Commissions» 
to the provincial Kings-at Armp to visit their 
Provinces ,” “ A Historical Account of ] ng 
lish Money ,” and “ ‘The Statutes of the Order 
of the Garter.’”’ He died in 1773.—Noble’s 
Hist. of the Coll. of Arms. 

LEAKL (Joun) a physician and obstetrical 
ractitioner of eminence im London, in the 
atter part of the Jast century. He was born 

in the parish of Ainstable, in Cumberland, of 
which his father was the curate. After being 
educated at a grammar school at Bishop's 
Auckland, he went to London, with a view to 
@ commission in the army. Being disap- 
pointed in lis expectations, he turned his at- 
tention to medicine, became a student at the 
hospitals, and having visited Portugal, Italy, 
and other parts of the south of Europe, he 
returned home, and settled asa surgeon and 
accouc heur in the metropohs. He now pub- 
hshed ‘* A Dissertation on the Properties and 
Efficacy of the Lisbon Diet Drink,” which he 
administered with success 1n scrofula, scurvy, 
&c. Becoming a licentiate of the college of 
physicians, he removed to the neighbourhood 
of the Strand, and commenced a series of lec- 
tures on midwifery, and published his intro- 
ductory discourse, which passed through seve- 
ral editions, In 1765 he purchased a piece 
of ground for the Westminster lying-in hospi- 
tal, which he presented tothe governors of 
that imstitution. He died August 8, 1792. 
He wrote observations on child-bed fever ; 
on the diseases of women , and on complainta 
of the yiscera. This works are charactensed 
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by good sense and practical utility, bat they 
display no novelues of theory, nor any extra- 
ordinary depth of research.—Hutchsnson’s 
Bug. Med. 

LEAPOR (Mary) the name of ay inge- 
nious poetess in humble hfe, the daughter of a 
gardener in the employ of sodge Blencowe, at 
Marston, Northants, where she was born 1n 
1722. Her diffidence prevented her talen 
from being known, tall, upon her death-bed, she 
1s said to have presented her poems to her 
fathcr. These, consisting of ‘* Lhe Unhappy 
Father,” a tragedy , ‘‘ The lemple of Love; 
and other miscellaneous pieces, were after- 
wards printed by subscripnion in two octavo 
volumes. The measles proved fatal to her at 
Brackley in the November of 1746, a few 
days after the decease of her mother.—Chai. 
mers’s Bog. Dict. 

LE BEUF (Jean) the name of a French 
antiquary and Listorian, who flourished in the 
last century. He was a native of Auxerre, 
born 1687, and became a member of the aca- 
demy of Inscriptions. He published huisto- 
ries of the city of Pans, and of his native 
place, the first in fifteen volumes 12mo. the 
second in two volumes 4to. He was also the 
author of a ‘* Dissertation on the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical History of Pans,’’ 3 vols. 12mo , 
‘« Traite historique et pratique sur le Chant 
ecclesiastique ,”’ and ‘‘ Recueil de divers Ecrits 
servant 8 l’Eclaircissement de I’Hlistoire de 
France,” 2 vols.12mu. His death took place 
in 1760.—Nouv Dict. Hist. 

LE BLANC (Joun Bernarp) an able 
man of letters, was born at Dion m 1707, of 
poor parents. He went early to Paris, where 
his abilities procured him notice, and subse- 
quently visited Jondon, where he met with 
the same attention. He died in 1781. The 
work by which he is best known, consists of a 
collection of ‘‘ Letters on the English Nation,” 
1753, 3 vols, 12mo, the ment of which 1s by 
no means very conspicuous. He also wrote a 
tragedy, called, ‘“* Abensaide,’’ which was 
well received.—Nouv. Dut. Hist. 

LEBLOND (abbé Gasparp Micuen, 
surnamed) a learned antiquary, born at Caen 
in 1758. After completing his studies, he 
adopted the ecclesiastical profession, and 
devoted lus leisure to the study of anti- 
quities and numismatics. He became sub- 
hbrarian to the college of Mazarim, and in 
1772 a member of the academy of inscnptions, 
The Revolution having subverted the old hte- 
rary institutions, Leblond was nominated a 
member of the commussion of arts, and spe- 
cially charged with the collection of what was 
valuable from the archives and libranes of reli. 
gious houses. By his exertions, the Mazarin 
hbrary was enriched with more than fifts 
thousand volumes, and 1n 1791 he was ap. 
pointed hbranan. He was afterwards made a 
member of the national institute. On the 
establishment of the imperial government, 
some unknown motive induced him to quit 
Paris, and he retired to Laigle, where he died 
June 17, 1809 In the dehnum of a fever, a 
few days before his decease, he threw into the 
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fire oll his MSS. many of which are supposed 
tu have been very valuable. Among his pub- 
lished works are, ‘‘ Observations sur quelques 
medailles de M. Pellerin,” 1774, 4to, ‘ De- 
scription des principales pierres graves du cab. 
de M. le Duc d’Orleans,’’ 1780-84, 2 vols. 
folio, and ‘‘Observations presentées au comite 
des Monnaies,’’ 1790, 8vo. He also assisted 
in other publications.— Bog. Univ. 

LEBRUN (Ponce Denis Ecoucnarb) a 
celebrated poet, who during his life received 
the appellation of the French Pindar. He was 
born in 1729, and while studying at college he 
manifested a talent for poetry. He became 
secretary to the prince of Conti, (the grand- 
prior } and preserved that place till the death 
of his protector. At the age of twenty six he 
had taken his place im the firet rank of lyric 
poets, and an ode which he addressed to 
Voltane, was the means of interesting him in 
the support of the miece of Corneille, whom 
Voltaire adopted and portioned out of the pro- 
fits of lis edition of the works of the great 
dramatist. At the Revolution he became the 
poet of liberty, and celebrated the birth of 
frece "1 odes aud epizrams, but as the 
prospect darkened, he changed his note, and 
in 1793 he deplored, in harmonious verses, 
the fate of his country, oppressed by tyrants 
and anarchists. On the restoration of ordcr, 
when the academical estabhshmcnts wore re- 
organized, Tebiun became a member of the 
Institute Hereceived from Buonaparte, when 
consul, a pension of «1x thousind fiancs, 
which, with other souces of revenue which 
he had acquired, pliced him in comparative 
affluence. He died September 2, 1807.— Bu 
Univ. Bug New des Contemp. 

TECCHI (Giovinst ANtoNto) an Itahan 
yesuit, born in 1702, at Milan, where he was 
afterwards professor of mathematics, having 
previously taught that science at Pavia = In 
1799 he went to Vienna, where he experienced 
a very favourable reception from the emperor, 
who employed him in the mensuration of the 
bed of the Rhine, a work in winch he dis 
played great talent, as appears from the ac- 
count he afterwards pubhshed of the opera- 
tions used in the process. He was also the 
author of a variety of treatises on comic sec 
tions, navigable canals, geometry, trigonome 
try, hydrostatics, &c. An illustration of sir 
Isaac Newton s Universal Anthmetic , ‘‘ Lhe 
Theory of Light ,’”’ and a memoir, entitled 
‘‘ Relazione della visita alle Terre dannegiate 
delle acque di Bologna, Ferrara e Ravenna,” 
in 4to. Huis death took place in 1776.— Vouv. 
Dict. Ast. 

LE CLERC (Nicuoras GaBRiEt ) a phy- 
sician and man of letters, who was born in 
Fra .che Comte in 1726. Having adopted the 
medical profession, he was in 1797 appointed 
first physician to the forces of the emperor of 
Germany. In 1759 he was mvited to Russia 
BY the empress Lizabeth , and returning to 

rance in 1762, he became physician to the 
duke of Orleans. He went again to Russia 
1n 1769, wath the title of first physician to the 
grand luke, and director of the schools of the 
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imperial corps of cadets ; and he was also made 
director of a hospital, founded by the d 
duke at Moscow. He remained in Russia till 
1777 , and during his residence there he col- 
lected charts, medals, documents, and other 
materials of various kinds for a work which he 
subsequently published, under the title of 
‘‘Fastoire physique, morale, civile, et poh- 
tique de la Russie,” 6 vols. 4to. He had 
been employed by the French government in 
this undertaking, and was disappointed at his 
remuneration, though he obtamed the cordon 
of the order of St Michael, a patent of nobi- 
lity, and a pension of s1x thousand livres. At 
this ttme he assumed the name of Le Clerc. 
A commission being appointed to inspect the 
royal and military hospitals, he was placed 
at the head of it. The Revolution deprived 
him of his pension, and he died im retirement 
in 1798. His History of Russia, in preparing 
winch for the press he was assisted by his son, 
gave great offence to the empress Catherime IT, 
who ordered one of her officers, general Bottin, 
to wiite animadversions on it. Le Clerc pub. 
lished many othe: works, medical and histon- 
cal, among which was an “ Atlas du Com- 
merce’ Paris, 1786, 4to.—Bioz. Unar. 

LLCOMIL (Frris) an eminent Fiench 
sculptor, who was a native of Paris and be- 
came the pupil of Lalconet and Vassé. He 
obtained a prize for his bas relief of the massa- 
cre of the Innocents, and wis then sent to 
Rome as a pensionary of the French school of 
arts, On his return homc, he presented to 
the academy of painting and sculpture, a mo- 
del for astaituc of Phorbas preserving G dipus, 
which he afterwards executcd in maible, and 
which procured him admission into the aca- 
demy m 1771.) In 1789 and 1794 he made, 
by order of the goveiument, statues of Rollin 
and Fenelon, the latter of winch, o1namenting 
the hall of the National Institute, 18 consi- 
sidered as lis chef d’auvre. Jung the Re- 
volution he lived in retirement but in 1810 
he was appointed by the emperor a member 
of the fourth class of the Institute , and on 
the reform of that body, under the regal go- 
vernment, Lecomte was nominated professor 
in the academy of sculpture. He died in 
1817, at the age of eighty.—Buog Nouv. des 
Contemp. 

LEDERLIN (Jonn Henny) a learned cni- 
tic of the last century. Ile was a nauve of 
Strasburgh, at the umiversity af which place 
he became professor of the Greek and Hebiew 
languages. He assisted Hemsterhuys in hig 
2aition of the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux, 
and published editions of Homer, Va:rgil, 
ALhan’s various History, &c. Lederlin died 
in 1737, aged mney toute tai les de Vi. 
Philolog  Zopf Hast. Univ. 

LEDRAN (Henry Francis) a French 
surgeon, particularly eminent as a lithotomust. 
He was the son of Henry Ledran, a skilful sur- 
gical operator, who had improved lus know- 
ledge of his art, by service as a surgeon in the 
army. ‘Lhe son became also distinguished far 
lus manual dextenty as an operator. Ile was 
surgeon-mayor and anatomical demonstrator ut 
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the hospital of La Chante at Paris, member of 
the Royal Academy of Surgery, and consult- 
ing surgeon of the 1oyal army. He died at 
Paris, October 17th, 1770, aged eighty five. 
His works, which were very popular, relate to 
the extraction of the stone from the bladder, 
to surgical operations in general, to anatomy, 
&c.—Brog. Univ. 

LED 
a learned antiquary and topographer, a native 
of Ireland, born in 1739, and educated at Tn- 
nity college, Dublin, of which society he be- 
came a fellow, and taking orders, obtained the 
vicarage of Aghaboe in Queen’s county. ‘Ihe 
study of antiquities, and more especially of 
those of his native country, was his favourite 
pursuit, in which he maintamed the Scandina- 
vian origin of the Irish, nm opposition to their 
national prejudices in favour of VPartholanus 
and Malesius, and called in question the legen- 
dary history of St Patnck, which he pro- 
nounced a comparatively modern fiction. ‘I his 
latter assertion drew upon him some severe 
attacks from several antiquaries of the Roman 
Cathohe church. Dr Ledwich ofhciated for 
many years as secretary to the committee of 
antiquanes of the Royal Insh Academy, and 
was also a member of a small socicty, the ob 
ject of winch was the investigation of Insh an- 
tuquities, and which had the mn ht hon W. B. 
Conyngham, teller of the Insh cache quer, 
for its president. IJfis death tool. place in 
York-strect, Dublin, in his eighty fourth year, 
towards the close of the autumn of 1623 His 
works aie, a luminous cssiy ‘On the Go 
vernment of Jicland, fiom the earlest Limes, 
to the latest Revolution in at,’’ anscrted m 
Gough’s edition of Camdcn’s Britannia, 1789. 
A valuable volume on the ‘ Antiquities of 
freland,”? published in numbers the next year, 
which he followed up by two quarto volumes, 
under the same title, in 1794 and 1790, 1n 
continuation of his firend captain Grose’s work, 
illustrative of the antiquities of kngland, Scot 
land, and Wales. He also wrote a statistical 
account of the parish of Aghuboe, 1796, and 
contributed various papers to the Archzolo 

1a.—Ann. Boog. 

LLD\X ARD (Jon~) the name of an adven- 
turous and persevering traveller of the last 
century, born at Groton in the United States. 
He came to I’ngland, having previously ac- 

wired the 1udiments of a useful education at 

artmouth, in the province of New Hamp- 
shire, and embarked as a private masine with 
Cook, 1n the second expedition of that enterpris 
ang navigator. On the return of the discovery 
slips to Lurope, Ledyard set out with the 
view of reaching the polar regions alone and 
on foot, and arduous as the undertaking may 
be deemed, succeeded in traversing great part 
of Russia, and penetrated into Siberia. The 
jealousy of the government, however, inter- 
fered with Ins project, he was seized at Ya- 
kutz, and conducted tothe frontiers of Poland, 
with a threat of being consigned to the hands 
of the executioner, should he agam be found m 
the Russian territories. On reaching England, 
he soon after entered into an engagement with 
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the Afncan Society, and set out, under their 
auspices, on & mission winch has smce proved 
so fatal to many others, having for its object 
the discovery of the source of the mver Niger. 
His Siac however, to penetrate into the 
intenor of Africa faled almost in the outset, 
as he got no farther than Grand Cairo, where 
he was carnied off by a short but severe illness, 
in the summer of 1788.—Proceedings of the 
African Society. 

LEE (Cuarctes) a military officer, distin- 
guished during the American war. He was 
a native of Cheshire, and entering into the 
army, he served in America, and afterwards in 
Portugal Having offended the Enghsh m- 
nistry by his writings, and prevented his pre- 
‘erment at home, he engaged in the service of 
che insurgent Luglish cvlonies in North Ame- 
rica, and was the first who suggested the idea 
of a declaration of independence. He aspired 
to the post of commander in chief, and finding 
himself superseded by Washington, he con- 
ceived a jealousy of that officer, which he ma- 
nifested by his conduct at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, and on other occasions, He was ted 
by a court-martial, and suspended sor a year 
from all lis functions in 1778. He then re- 
tired from the service, and died at Philadel- 
plia, October 2, 1782, having directed sn his 
will that his body should not be interred in 
any church, church-yard, or neat any place of 
worship. He wrote ‘ ] ssays, political and 
military,” which, with his Iettcrs, were pub- 
lished at the end of Memoirs of his Life, by 
}dward Langworthy, London, 1792, 8v0.— 
Bo. Unn. 

LET (Narnanirc.) a dramatic poet, was 
the son of Di Lee, recto. of Hatheld, Hert 
fordshue. He was educated at Westminster 
school unde: Dr Busby, whence he was re- 
moved to Lrimity college, Cambridge, in 1668, 
and took the degree of BA. the same year, 
but not succeeding to a fellowship, he quitted 
the university, and came to London, misled 1t 
is said by thc promises of Villieis, duke of 
Buckingham. In the metropolis, neglected 
by his patron, he turned his attention to the 
drama, and 10 167 produced his tiagedy of 
‘* Nero,” and from that time to 1681, pro- 
duced a tragedy yearly. He elso tned Ins 
abilities as an actor, but although a most pa- 
thetic and impressive reader of his own com- 
positions, he faled in the other requisites of a 
performer, and gave up the attempt. ‘The 
warmth of his feelings, added, probably, to an 
hereditary taint of insanity, fostered by dissi- 
pated and irregular habits, produced in 1684 
acrisis of that malady, which rendered lus 
confinement necessary, and he was taken into 
Bethlehem hospital. He remained in that 
receptacle of misery unt)! 1688, when he was 
discharged, sufficiently cured to wiite two 
more tragedies, the ‘‘ Princess of Cleves,” 
and the ‘“ Massacre of Paris,” which ap- 
peared in 1689 and 1090. He was stall, how- 
ever, hable to fits of frenzy, and was so re- 
duced in circumstances, as to depend for sub- 
sistence on a weekly allowance of ten shul- 
lings from the theatre. He died in 1093 
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or 1692, m consequence of some injury re- 
ceived in a drunken night frolic, and was 
buned at St Clement Danes. He 1s the au- 
thor of eleven plays, all of which were acted 
with applause, and dedicated to the leading 
noble patrons of the day. Addison reyards 
the genius of Lee as peculiarly adapted for 
tragedy, but his natural fire and pathos was 
buried 1n a torrent of words, and clouded by a 
tendency to turgid and bombastic eloquence. 
Ife nevertheless possessed a hizh vein of poe 
try, and 1s thought to havc represented the 
passion of love with pecuhar foice and tender- 
ness) Two of his pieces, ‘‘ Lheodosius, or 
the Force of Love,” and the ‘ Rival Queens,” 
have hept possession of the staze. Lesides 
lis own elcven trigedies, he wrote Cdipus 
and the Duke of Guise, in conjunction with 
Dryden —Boog. Diam. Spence s Anec. 

LLL (Sautx4c) a nonconformist divine and 
leuned antiquary of the seventeenth century 
Hle was the only son of a London tradesman, 
but 1s supposed by Wood to have been a de 
scendant of the ancient Cheshire fimily of 
Lee or Legh laying entered as acommoncr 

“Magdalen hall, Oxford, in 1647, in expec 
tation u . fellowship, from the favour of the 
pailiamentari im visitors, then about to sit at 
Oxford, he was crcated MA. in Api 1648, 
and though disappointed as to lis immediate 
object, he wis appomted fellow of Wadham 
college, and proctor of the university in 1651 
Under the protectorate he became successively 
minister of St Botolph»s, Bishops vate street, 
and lecturer of Great St Helens, London , 
and after the Restoration he retired to an 
estate of his own near Bicester, where, says 
Wood, he sometimes kept conventicles. Ile 
rcmoved to Newington-gieen ap 16078, and 
thence to New England, 1686. After 1emain- 
ing there about five years, he was invited to 
return to his native country , but in his pas- 
sage hither, with lis family and property, le 
Was captured by a French pmvatee:, nm No 
veinber 16091, and conveyed to St Maloes, 
where he died shortly after. He was the au 
thor of numerous works on divinity, and some 
lustorical ones, imcluding a treatise on the an 
tiquity of Oxford university , besides which 
he wrote the ‘‘ Chromicon Cestrense,” pub 
hshed in King’s Vale Royal m 1696 —Athen. 
Orcn. Ormerod’s Hist. of Cheshire, vol. m1 

LFE(Csopura). Phis able and ingenious lady 
was born in the metropolis in the year 17 0, 
Her father, onginally bred to the law, was an 
actor of ment, whose conduct gained him ad- 
mission into the best circles, and who gave 
his clildien an excellent education. At an 
early age the subject of this article exercised 
her pen 1n composition, and in 1780 produced 
the diverting comedy, entitled ‘‘ [he Chapter 
of Accuidents,’? which met with considerable 
success. Wath the profits of this play, on the 
death of her father, which took place the fol- 
lowing year, she was enabled to open a school 
at Bath, which, aided by her sisters, she con 
ducted for several years with great reputation. 
Ifer next performance, published in 1784, was 
the well known novel, entitled ‘The Recess, 
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or a Tale of other Times,’’ the story of which 
1s founded on the fate of two supposed daugh~ 
ters of Mary queen of Scots, by a secret mar- 
riage with the duke of Norfolk, It 1s ingent- 
ously and pathetically wrought up, but some 
severe casuists have condemned the unfair 
liberty which it takes with histoncal charac- 
ters, This romance, which became very po- 
pular, was followed in 1787 by a ballad, called 
‘(A Hermit’s lale, found in his Cell.’ In 
1796 Miss Lee produced a tragedy, called 
«© Almeyda, Queen of Grenada ,”’ but although 
aided by the creat talents of Mrs Siddons, it 
did not realve the expectations which her 
power of moving the passionsin ‘‘ The Re- 
ces»’” had created In the succeeding year, 
Miss HMainet Tee published the first five vo- 
lumes of her Canterbury Lales, three stories 
in which wee from the pen of her sistcr, and 
one of these three, called Ikrutznc1, was se- 
lected for the subject of 1 tragedy by lord 
Byron. In 1805, having secmed a handsome 
competence, sbhe retuned from teaching, soon 
after which aj peared her * Life ofa Lover,’ 
a novel, wiitten m early hfe In 1807, aco- 
medy by Muss Lee, termed ‘ Lhe Assizna- 
tion,’ was unsuccessfully produced at Drury 
lane, which drama terminit d her hterary 
career, She died at Clifton near Bristol, 
March 1o, 1844.— Irn Be. 

LII JT LWIS(Ciarris) an eminent co- 
mic actor, who was the son of a hosier in 
Bond ptiect, and was employed as a ictter- 
carrier by the post offic He at Icngth 
joined a company of stiollin, playcrs, and after 
the usual vicissitudes of an atincrant life, he 
obtained an engijement at Covent garden. 
He first appeared as a hulequin, but after 
wards attempted hiphec: charicters, and on 
the death of Woodward m 1776, he became 
one of the principal comedians of the com 
pany. In 1785 he Jeft Covent garden for 
Drury lane, where, however, lis stay was of 
short duration He then travelled, and deli- 
verdG A Stevenss lecture on heids, after 
which he went to the } ast Indies, and on his 


return visited Scotland, and in 1792 and 179» 


was at Dublin, where he was a favourite pei- 
former. lhe latter part of his life was spcut 
in embiniassed circumstances, and it was ter- 
minated on the 24th of June, 1803, on the 
morning of which day he was found dead in 
his bed. Jie was buried at Pentonville, near 
London. In 1809 was published an amusing 
miscellany, entitlkd ‘‘ Memorrs of C Lee 
I ewes,” 4 vols 12mo, written by himself.— 
Lhesp Dict. Biog Univ. 

LECLCHMAN (Wittiam) a learned Scotch 
divine, peculiarly celebrated for his lectures 
on theology. He was born at Dolpiunston in 
Lanarkshire, in 1706, and received Ins acade- 
mical education at the university of I dinburgh. 
He was licensed as a preecher in 1731, and 
was ordained minister of Beith in 1736. in 
1746 he was elected moderator of the synod of 
Glasgow, which he opened with a sermon, 
‘On the temper, character, and duty of a Mi- 
nister of the Gospel ,” and m 1743 a much 
larger one, ‘On the nature, rcasonablcness, 
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and advantages of prayer,’’ both which be- 
came very popular. He was soon after elected 
professor of theology at the university of Glas 
gow, but not without considerable opposition, 
owing to a suspicion of his orthodoxy, founded 
on his sermon on Prayer, in which he was 
thought to lay but little stress on the Atone- 
ment. A prosecution for heresy was the con- 
sequence, which terminated entirely in_ his 
favour, and he obtained the degree of DD, 
and held his professorship for seventeen years, 
during which tame he signalized himself by 
dus able exertions agamst the reasonings of 
Hume, Bolingbroke, and Voltaire. In 1761 
he was raised to the office of principal of the 
university of Glasgow, by a presentation from 
the hing. He died 1n 1785, having committed 
nothing to the press himself, except nine ser- 
mons, ahich were repulhphed after lis death, 
in two octavo volumes, with an account of the 
author, by Dr Wodrow.—Life as above 

LLEM or LEEMS (Cawtte) a native of 
Norway, born in 1697. He studied at the 
university of Copenhagen, and returning home 
in 1715, became a schoolmaster, and after 
wards a missionary Ile was then pastor in 
the diocese of Chnstiansand, and in 1752 
was placed at the head of an institution of the 
Danish government at Drontheim, for the cul- 
tivation of the Lapponic language. He died 
in 1774 = Leem was the author of a descrip- 
tion of tle Laplanders of Finmark, their man- 
ners, and their ancient idolatry , a Lapponic 
Grammar, Dutionary, && —Bwg. Uni. 

LEFEBVRE (Lraxcris Jostrn) duke of 
Dantzic, was born at Rufack, in the depart 
ment of the Upper Rhine, October 2), 1795. 
When young he entered into the French 
guards, and was first sergeant at the beginning 
of the Revolution Irom being a captain he 
passed to the rank of adjutant general in Sep- 
tember, 1793, and in the beginning of 1794 
he was made general of a division. He then 
served under Jourdan, and established his mi 
htary reputation at the battle of Fleurus, in 
June 1794 He subsequently distinguished 
himself at Friedberg, and on other occasions , 
and after the death of Hoche, he had the pro- 
visional command of the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse. He was badly wounded at the 
battle of Stockach in 1799, and was obliged 
fora while to retire to Pans. The directory 
gave him a military command, which enabled 
him to afford important assistance to Buona- 
parte in his contest for power. The latter, 
when first consul, procured Lefebvre admis 
aion into the Conservative Senate, and he was 
afterwards made pretor of that body, which 
office he held till the end of the 1mpenal go 
vernment. In 1804 he was created a marshal 
of the empire. At the battle of Jena he com- 
manded the impenal guard , but his greatest 
exploit was the taking of Dantzc, May 24th, 
1807, 1n recompense for which he was raised 
to the digmty of a duke. He subsequently 
commanded in Spam, and in Germany, and he 
contnbuted greatly to the victones of the 
French at Eckmuhl and Wagram. After the 
restoration of royalty, he was made a peer of 
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France, and confirmed 1n Ius office of marshal 
He died at Paris, September 14th 1820.—~ 
Bug Nouv. des Contemp. 

ILIBNIIZ (Goprrey Wittram de) an 
eminent German mathematician and philosc- 
pher, was born at Leipsic im the year 1646 
In his aixth year he Jost lis father, who was 
secretary tothe university of that city, but he 
was educated by his mother with great care 
and assiduity. «At fifteen he became a student 
in the university of I espsic, and distinguished 
himself as much by lis classical acqurements, 
and taste for Latin poetry,as by lus attention 
to history, law, and mathemaucs. In 1663, 
on his return to Leipsic, after visiting the uni- 
versity of Jena, he graduated MA. and began 
to pay particular attention to the writings ol 
Plato and Aristotle. He however principally 
devoted himself to the s.udy of law, in which 
faculty he became a bachelorin 166% Being 
refused the degree of doctor, on the plea of 
youth, although his disregard of Aristotle 
seems to have been the real 1eason, he took 
offence, and proceeding to Altdorf, maintained 
a ‘‘ Thesis de Casibus perplexis, im a publi 
disputation, with so much abihty, that the Je 
gree of doctor was instantly granteu him. In 
the same year he published a work on univer- 
sal arithmetic, entitled, «© Ars Combinatoria,’ 
which he accompimed with ‘‘ A Mathematical 
Demonstration of the F xistence of God.’”’ He 
soon after removed to Irankfort, and in 1668 
pubhshed his ‘‘ Nova Methodus docend? dis 
cend.eque Jurisprudentiz, and by theanterest 
of baron de Boinbourg, obtained the office 
of counsellor of the chamber of review 11 the 
chancery of Mentz kainding the vanity of all 
his attempts to :econcile the themes of diffe- 
rent philosophers, he resolved to frame an hy - 
pothesis of his own and in 1671 produced a 
work, entitled ‘© ILheona Motus Concren, ’ 
which he dedicated to the royal socety of I on~ 
don, and he farther explained his doctiine in a 
treatise, called ‘‘ | heoria Motus Abstract,’ ad- 
diessed to the French academy ot Sciences. 
In 1672 he visited Pars, and was offered a pen 
sion, and a seat in that academy, 2f he would 
become a Catholic, which he firmly declined. 
In 1673 he visited England, where he became 
acquainted with Mr Collins, a distinguished 
member of the Royal Society, from whom he 
received some hints of the method of fluxions, 
which led him to the invention of the ‘‘ Cal- 
culus differentialis,’’ beimg the same method 
of analysis under another name, as that which 
had been invented in 1664 by Newton, under 
the name of flumons. ‘The claim of these two 
great men to the pnonty of discovery, has, after 
much disputation, been settled in favour of 
Newton, although it 1s still presumed that 
Leibnitz was no plagiary. Whule in Logland, 
the latter lost lus patron, the elector of Mentz, 
and was invited into the service of the duke 
of Brunswick Lunenberg. He soon after made 
many discoveries 1n mechamics and chemistry, 
most of which are recorded im the ‘‘ Acta 
Eruditorum”’ of Leipsic, a workin which he 
had himself a considerable share Having un- 
deitaken to write a history of the house of 
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Brunswick, he travelled over Germany and 
Italy to collect materials, and on his return to 
Hanover, pursued with extraordinary energy, 
several studies of a different kind, among the 
fruits of which was his treatuse ‘‘ De ipsa Na- 
tura, sive vi insita,” wmiten with a view of 
xuproving the philosophical notion of sub- 
stance. He moreover conceived the :dea of a 
new science of forces, which he called Dyna- 
mics, and mserted a specimen of it 1n the 
“‘ Acta Eruditorum.” In the year 1695 he 
broached his celebrated theory of a ‘‘ pre-es- 
tablished harmony’’ between the body and soul 
of man, and about the same time wrote hus 
“© Thoughts on Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding,” in which he controverts that 
philosopher’s opinion on imnate ideas, sub- 
stance, and vacuum, and other subjects. In 
1700 he was admitted a membcr of the French 
academy of Sciences, and under the auspices 
of the elector cf Brandenburg, completed 
the establishment of the academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, of which institution he was ap- 
pointed perpetual president. In the year 1707 
he published the first volume of his collections 
ws ® history of the house of Brunswick, of 
which a second and third volume followed in 
1710 and 1711. His occupation by this 
work did not prevent Inm fiom publishing 
in the former year his ‘‘ Lheodicwa, ora Dis- 
sertation on the Goodness of God, the Liberty 
of Man, and the Ongin of Lvl,” 2 vols. 8v0, 
in which the principles of his new system were 
now fully unfolded. Lhe diversified writings 
of Leibnitz had by this time rendered him 
famous in every part of TI urope, and he had 
honouis and rewards bestowed on him by 
various other princes, besides of the electors of 
Hanover and Brandenburg. In 1711 he was 
made aulic counsellor to the emperor, and in 

vited to establish an academy of sciences at 
Vienna, which was prevented, it 1s said, by the 
breaking out of the plague. le was however 
rewarded with a pension, and invited to settle 
at Vienna, but in the meantime the elector of 
Hanover having become king of Great Britain, 
invited Leibnitz to England, where he fre- 
quently appeared at court , and at the instance 
of the princess of Wales, afterwards queen 
Caroline, ergaged in a friendly controversy 
with the celebrated Dr Samuel Clarke, on 
various metaphysical and philosophical topics. 
‘Tlns controversy was continued after his return 
to Hanover, where he died in November 1716, 
of a violent attack of the gout. The histomar 
Gibbon has drawn the character of Leibnitz 
in a masterly manner, as a man whose genius 
and powers of mind have ranked his name 
with those of the first philosophers of his age 
and country. He doubts, however, if his re- 
putation would not have been more pure and 
permanent, had he not ambitiously grasped 
the whole circle of science. ‘(Such an exam- 
ple,’’ he shrewdly adds, ‘‘may display the 
extent and powers of the human understand- 
ing; but even the powers of Leibnitz were dis- 
mpated by the multiplicity of his pursuits. He 
attemp more than he could fimsh, and 
designed more than he could execute , an‘ be 
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may be compared to those heroes whose em: 
pire has been lost in the ambition of universal 
conquest.” ‘The theological plulosophy of 
Leibnitz is principally distmguished by his 
doctrine of optimism, deemmg the cad. the 
best that could possibly have been made, a 
notion very pungently ndiculed by Voltaire ; 
and by his theory of pre-established harmony, 
which carries the power of mechanism as far as 
it could be carned, since 1t presumes that the 
soul does not act upon the body, nor the body 
on the soul , but that both move, bya pre esta- 
blished system of machinery, independently 
on each other. His vanous deductions frum 
these and other assumptions, 1t 18 impossible 
to detail in a work of this nature, nor can we 
find room for a complete list of Lis numerous 
productions in history, junsprudence, physical 
science, and plulosophy, all which however 
are enumerated in the first of our authorities. 
Of his collected works, the best edition 18 
that of Geneva, 6 vols. 4to, 1768. This emi- 
nent man died unmarned, and amassed pro- 
perty rather by economy, than by interested 
accumulation, as the chief of his fortune was 
found in his apartments at his death. So uni- 
versal was his genius, that he even left behind 
him poems, epigrams, and love letters, Leibnitz 
lived and died a Lutheran , ‘and successively 
contended,”’ says Gibbon, ‘ with the sceptics 
who believed too little, wath the pipists who 
beheved too much, and with the heretics who 
beheve otheiwise than 1s imculcated by the 
confession of Augsburgh.’ He however ad- 
vocated toleration, and happily acted in the 
spirit of his profession.—Gen. Dut. loge 
de Fontenelle. Giubbon’s Miscellaneous Works. 
Bruelor. Sari Onom, 

LLAICESI| LR or LE YCESTER (sir Pi rer) 
a learned antiquary and provincial topogra 
pher, descended from the anuient family of 
Leycester, of ‘Tabley in Cheshire, and born 
March 3d, 1613. He was educated at Bra- 
zennose college, Oxford , and in 1647 he suc- 
ceeded to his paternal estate. Being a royal- 
ist, he was committed to prison by the agents 
of the protectoral government in 1695, and 
ultimately forced to pay a considerable sum, as 
a composition for his landed property. Ex- 
cluded by his principles fiom obtaming any 
civil employment, he devoted lus time to the 
investigation of the history, antiquities, and 
baronial genealogy of Ins native county. He 
was thus occupied till the Restoration, shotly 
after which he was raised to a baronetcy. Hus 
literary pursuits were somewhat interrupted 
about this period , and were resumed 1n 1664, 
and about ten years after he pubhshed lis 
‘* Historical Antiquities,” the second part of 
which contains a vanety of particulars relating 
to the early history of Cheslure, and the last 
part, the parochial topography of the hun- 
dred of Bucklow. An opimon expressed in 
this work relative to the illegitimacy of an 
ancestor of sir Thomas Mainwaning, occasioned 
along controversy between sir Peter ] eyces- 
ter and that gentleman, and the publication of 
a number of tracts by both parties. Sir P. 
Leycester died October 11th, 16078. His cha- 
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racter 1s that of a most industrious and accu- 
rate investigator of our provincial history and 
antiquities.—Ormerod’s Hist. of Cheshire. 

LEICH (Joun Henry) a learned and in- 
dustrious philological writer, born at Leip- 
sic in 1720. He devoted hunself with ar- 
dour to hterary researches, and passed a 
great part of his time in the public hbrary, 
collating ancient manuscripts, and collecting 
their various readings. In 1748 he was ap- 
pointed professor extraordinary of pluloso- 
phy and he was destined for the chair of 
Greek Ihterature, at the time of his death in 
1750 He carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence with the hterat: of Italy and Gcrmany , 
and he had formed a valuable collection of 
paintings and engraved gems. Among his 
works are, ‘‘ Lib. sing. de Origine et incie 
montis Lypograpliw Lipsiensis,”? 1740, 4to, 
and ‘* Diatriba de Dyptichis Veterum, ’ 1745, 
4to, and he edited the Lhesaurus of Basil 
Faber.— Broz. Unie. 

LLIGH (Cuan ves) a physician and writei 
on natural history in the seventeenth century 
He was a native of Gianzge in To ancashue, and 
stu hed at Bravennose college Oatord, where 
he took his first degree, and then removed to 
Cambiiulge, He subsequently pictised as a 
physician an Lon lon, and in 1085 he was cho- 
sen a fellow of the Royal Souety. He a 
principally distinguished as the author of 
“ The Natural [history of Lancaslure, Che- 
blure, and the Peak in Deibyshue, with an 
Account of Brush, Phaniaan, Armenian, 
Greek, and Roman Antiques in those 
hes Oxford, 1700, folio Ilow lone Dr 

eigh lived after the publhicition of Uus work 
is uncertain. Tis othcr works rclate to mcdi- 
cal subjects, aud are of little importance — 
Gough» Brit. Log. Athins G Bros. 

LLIGH (sir Kowarp) a lcarned wiiter on 
history and divinity in the seventeenth cen 
tury. He was born at Shawell in Lucester 
shire, in 1602, and became a commoner of 
Magdalen hall, Oxford, in 1616, and after 
proceeding to the degree of MA he removed 
to the Middle Iemple as a student of law. 
On the occurrence of the plague in London in 
162» he went to France , whence returning 
after a short stay, he devoted several years 
to professiunal and literary researches. Soon 
after the commencement of the civil war, 
lie was chosen MY for the borough of Staf 
ford , and he was one of the commons who 
were delegates to the assembly of divines at 
Westminster. He was also colonel of a regi- 
ment in the service of parhament, butin 1648 
he was, with other presbyterian members, ex- 
pelled from the house of Commons, and fur 
some time afte: he was kept an confinement. 
After the Restoration he occupied himself 
clnefly in hiterary pursuits, publishing various 
works, which display profound erudition and an 
mtimate knowledge of the learned languages. 
He died at his seat, called Rushail-hall, in 
Staffordsiire, in 1671. Most of lus works 
relate to biblical literature, and of these the 
most important is entitled ‘‘(Cmtica Sacra,” 
eonsitivg of cntical and philological observa- 
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tions on the words of the Old and New Testa 
ments, arranged alphabetically.—JVood. Arkin’ 
Gr. Boog. 

LEIGHTON (AxLExanper) a Scotch divine, 
was born at Edinburgh in 1568, and educated 
in the university of that city. In 1603 he took 
the degree of MA. and was appointed pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy an his own college. 
Ihis appointment he enjoyed until 1613, when 
he came to London, and obtained a lecture- 
slip, which he held untill 1629, when he wrote 
two books, the one entitled ‘ Zion’s Plea,’’ 
and the other ‘‘ The Looking Glass, o1 History 
of the Holy War.’’ In the former of these, 
he scattered much indecent invective against 
bishops, whom he called ‘‘ men of blood,” and 
stylcd the queen (Hennetta Maia} adaughter 
of hell his brought upon nm the vengeance 
of the star chamber, and amore Crue] sentence 
was probably nevcr either pronounced or exe- 
cuted, Histomans have recorded the manner 
of this shoching punishment, on the delivery 
of whih bishop Laud openly exulted (see 
article J aup) inthe following woids —‘* He 
was severely whipped before he was put an the 
pillory , being set im the pilloty, he had une 
of his ears cut off, and one side ot tns nose 
slit He was then branded on the check with 
ared hot 1ron SS, as a sower of sedition. On 
that day week the sores on his back, ears, nose, 
and face, not being cured, he was whipped 
again at the pillory in Cheapside, and had the 
remainder of lis sentence executed, by cuttungy 
off Ins other ear, slitting the other side of his 
nose, and branding his other cheek!!!” Jains 
hippened an 1690. Perpetual impiisonment 
was to follow all this cndurance, and he ac- 
cordingly remained in the Fleet prison eleven 
years, until released by the parliament im 
1640, when he was appointed keeper of i am- 
beth palace, then used as a state prisou. 
There he remained until 1644, when he became 
rather insane of mind, from the erect of past 
sufferings, in which state he died im 1614.— 
Granger. Rushton and Nelson’s Collcetions. 
Hume’s Hist. of Lugland. 

J} IGHION (Rosisrry, a pious and much 
beloved Scotch prelate, was son to the subject 
of the preceding arucle He was boin 1n Lon- 
don in 1613, and educated at the university of 
Edinburgh. He was subsequently sent to 
France, and on lis return obtained presby- 
terian ordination, and was settled at Newbottle, 
near Edinburgh. Dusapproved of by lis pres- 
byterian brethren, as not sufficiently polemical 
in his discourses, he resigned his living, and 
Was soon after chosen principal of the uni- 
versity of EKdmburgh. When Charles II re- 
solved to re-establish episcopacy im Scotland, 
Dr Leighton was induced to accept a bishopric, 
but chose the humblest of the whole, Dume 
blain, and would not jom in the pompous entry 
of Ins brethren into kdinbuigh. He never- 
theless becume archbishop of Glasgow, chiefly 
impelled it 18 believed, by a hope of further- 
ing a scheme of reconciliation between the 
presbytenans and episcopalians. Disappointed 
2 this hope, as also in his wishes to moderate 
the acrimonious feelings of both parties, he 
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went to London, and requested leave to resign 
lus see, but his resignation was not accepted. 
He never however returned to Scotland, and 
died in London, February , 1684, in the 
seventy-first year of his age. Archbishop 
Leighton was celebrated for Ins gentleness, 
moderation, and disinterestedness , for although 
lus bishopric produced only 200/. and lus arch- 
bishopnic barely 400/. per annuin, he founded 
exlubitions both im the colleges of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. As a preacher, he was admired 
beyond all lis contemporaries, and his woiks 
have not yet lost their popularity, a complete 
ediuon of them being published 1n 18u8, 6 vols. 
8vo, with a hfe of the author, from which this 
account 1s taken.—ZJ 2fe as above. Burnet’s Own 
Limes. 

LVYLAND (Toun) a noted English anti- 
gquary, born in London about the end of the 
reign of Henry VII. He was educated at St 
Paul’s school, and Chnist’s college, Cambridge, 
whence he removed to Oxford, and then to 
Pans for faither improvement. Returning 
home he took holy orders, and obtained a rec- 
toryin the marches of Calais. Henry VIII 
maut ''m tis chaplain and lbiariin, and gave 
him the singular title of 1oyal antayuary. In 
133 he was empowered, by a commission un 
der the great seal, to search for objects of an 
tiquity in the archives and libraries of all ca 
thedrals, abbeys, priores, &c., im conse quence 
of which, he spent six years in traveling over 
the kingdom, visiting the remains of ancient 
buildings and monuments, and collecting mi- 
terials for the illustration of the history and 
arch vology of | ngland and Wales. At the 
dissoluuion of monasteries, he endeavoured to 
prevent the destiuction of MSS by proposing 
thei beimg conveyed to the king’s library , 
but his recommendation was neglected. Seve- 
ral benefices were conferred on him, among 
which were a canonly at King 5 college, now 
Christ-church, Oxford, and a prebcnd at 
Sahsbury. fe retired to bis house in London, 
to arrange and methodize the stores of intelh 
gence which he had collected, but the fatigue 
arising from intense study, or some other 
cause, rendered him insane, and he died 
about two yeais afterin loo. Leland pub- 
lished several elegant Latin poems, and some 
archeological tracts , and he composed a work, 
entitled ‘*‘ Commentariude Scripto1ibus Britan- 
nis,” published at Oxford, in 2 vols, &vo. 
in 1709, but the great bulk of his collections, 
after passing through various hands, was placed 
in the Bodleian library, in an indigested state. 
Camden, Burton, Dugdale, and other anti- 
quaries availed themselves of lis labours, and 
at length Hearne printed a considerable part 
of his papers, forming ‘‘ The Itinerary of John 
Leland,’’ 9 vols, 8vo, and ‘‘ Leland: Anti- 
quarn de Rebus Britannoicis Commentaria,”’ 
6 vols, 8vo.— Bug. Brit. Berkenhout. Arkin. 

LELAND (Jouv) a learned English dis- 
senting divine, was born at Wigan in Lanca- 
shire, 1n 1691. When very young his family 
removed to Dublin, where be was privately 
educated for the ministry, and m 1716 he be- 
came joint pastor of a «ussenting congregation 
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in that capital, wath Mr Weld. In 1733he first 
commenced autho1, by publishing an answer to 
‘Christianity as old as the Creation ,’’ and he en- 
gaged in a controversy with Dr Morgan, against 
whom he wrote “ lhe Divine Authority of the 
Old and New Testament asserted.”? “Lo this 
work he subsequently addcd a second volume. 
These publications produced lim much atten- 
tion, both from the fmends of the establish- 
ment and the dissenters, and in 1739 he was 
favoured with the degree of DD. by the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. In 1742 he published a 
reply to the celebrated pamphiet, entitled 
‘‘ Christianity not founded on Argument,’’ and 
in 1753 appeared Ins ‘‘ Reflections on the late 
Lord Bolingbioke’s Letters on the Study and 
Use of Hhstory.’”? He next engaged in a sum- 
mary review of the most noted books which 
had been published against revealed religion, 
which in 1794 he committed to the press, un- 
der the title of ‘A View of the pnacipal 
Deistical Writers that have appeared in Eng- 
land in the last and present Century,” 8Vvo. 
To this work he also added a second volume, 
in which a more particular attention is paid 
to the works of Hume and Bolingbroke , and 
as his reflections on Jord Bolingbroke’s letters 
bore a close affimty to his labours in his 
“View,” he was induced to imclude it with 
other matter in a third volume, in anew edi- 
tion of the whole. Ile next complcted in two 
volumes, ito, a work, entitled “ The Advan- 
tage and Necessity of the Clnistiaun Revela- 
tion,’ which has since been reprinted in two 
volumes, 8vo. Dn: J cland dicd in his seventy- 
fifth ycar, on the 16th Januuy 1760, highly 
respected for lis learning and abilites. After 
his death his sermons were published in 4 vols. 
8vo. Dr Leland’s “View of the Derstical 
Writers,’ was republished in 1798 by Dr W. 
L. Brown, of the Martschal college, Aber- 
deen, who added thereto, ‘‘ A View of the 
present limes, in relation to Religion and 
Moials, and other important Subjects,’’— 
Weld’s Preface to Funeral Sermons — British 
Buy , vol x. 

LI LAND (Tuowas) a Iearned Jivine 
and listonaan, was the son of a citizen of 
Dubhn, in which metropolis he was born 
mm 1722. He received his carly educa 
tion from the celebrated Dr Sheridan, ant 
in 1737 became a pensioner in Trinity college, 
of which he became a fellow in 1746. In 1718 
he entered into orders, and was soon after, in 
conjunction with Dr Stokes, induced to under- 
take an edition of the ‘“ Orations of Demus- 
thenes,”’ with a Latin version and notes, which 
appeared in 1754, 1n 2 vols. 12mo in 176 
he published the first volume of lis English 
translation of ‘‘“Demosthenes,’’ 4to, with notes, 
critical and historical, the second volume of 
which appeared in 1761, aud the tlurd in 
1770. His reputation being much extended 
by this publication, he was induced to wnte 
the hfe of Phihp of Macedon, which appeared 
in 1758, in 2 vols. 4to. He followed with a 
translation of Acschines, and 1s supposed, al- 
though he never avowed it, to have wntten 
the lustorical romance of ‘ Jongewod, Earl 
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of Salisbury.”” In 1763 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of oratory at Irinity college, and the 
following year combated some arguments of 
bishop Warburton, im kis ‘ Doctrine of 
Grace,’’ relative to the language of the in- 
spired wniters, in a publication, entitled ‘A 
ertation on the Principles of Human Elo- 
quence, with particular regard to the Style 
and Composition of the New Lestament,” 4to. 
This work produced a rejoinder by Dr Hurd, 
without his name, composed in the usual pe- 
tulant style of the Warburtonian school. Dr 
Leland noticed these strictures with the calm- 
ness and dignity befitting literary disputation, 
and the victory, both in temper and argument, 
was decidedly his own. In 1768 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the lord heutenant, lord 
Townshend, but never obtained any other pre- 
ferment than the prebend of Rathmichael, in 
the cathedral of St Patrick’s, and the vicarage 
of Bray, both of small value. In 1773 he 
gave to the press his ‘‘ History of Ireland, 
from the Invasion by [Henry IJ,’’ which is hit- 
tle more than an able sketch, but very ser- 
viceable to the general reader. He died in 
1785, and after Ins death there appeared a 
collection of his sermons in 3 vols. Jhe fame 
of Dr Leland rests principally upon Ins ‘ Life 
of Philip of Macedon ,”” his ‘‘ Demosthenes ,”’ 
and his ‘“ Dissertation upon Eloquence , ’ and 
the “ Defence”’ of 1t, which exhibit great so- 
hidity of judgment, accuracy of learning, and 
perspicuity of style.—Life prefixed to Sermons. 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec.e Bosuells life of Johnson. 

LELLI (HercutrrFs) an Italian painte: and 
modeller 1n wax. He was born at Bologna 
about 1700, and studied drawing under Za- 
notti. He executed a great number of works 
m plaster, wax, stucco, wood, marble, &c , 
but he chiefly distinguished himself by the 
anatomical figures in wax which he made for 
the institute of Bologna For the instruction 
of his pupils Lelli wrote a small treatise, en- 
titled, *‘ Compendio Anatomico per uso de’ 
Pittori e Scultor,’”’ published after his death, 
which happered in 1766.—Limes’s Dict, of the 
Fine Arts. Brog Unio, 

LELY (su Pe1Fr) a celebrated portrait 
painter, was born at Soest in Westphalia, in 
1617. Was father, whose family name was 
Vander Vaas, a native of Holland, was a cap- 
tain in the garrison of that town, but having 
acquired the nick-name of captain le Lys 
or Lely, lis son obtamed it as a proper 
name. He was first instructed by Peter Greb- 
ber at Haerlem, and having attained consi- 
derable skill, attracted by the encouragement 
afforded to the arts by Charles I, he came 
over to England in 1641, and commenced 
portrait painter. He finished portraits both of 
that monarch and of Cromwell, but it was 
not until the Restoration that he rose to 
the height of his fame and prosperity. He 
fell in with the voluptuous taste of the new 
court, 1n his representation of the beauties who 
adorned it, and by the delicacy and grace of 
his pencil, became the favourite lady’s painter. 
He has transmitted the features of most of the 
beauties of the court of Charles If, and 1s 
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particularly admired for the grace and air of 
his heads, and the elegant disposal of his 
fancy draperies , but fell short of his model, 
Vandyke, in taste and expression. He was 
in great favour with Charles II, who made 
him his principal painter, and honoured him 
with kmghthood. He marned an Enghsh 
lady of beauty and family, and acquired con- 
siderable wealth, part of which he expended 
in collecting a gallery of pictures, which sold 
at his death for 26,000/. He was seized in 
1680 with an apoplectic fit, while painting the 
dutchess of Somerset, and died atthe age of 
sixty-three. Ihe ‘“‘ Beauties”? at Wandsor 
castle, by the pencil of Lely, are much ad- 
mired.— Walpole s Anec. Brog.Brit Bryan’s 
Dict of Pamt and Eng. 

LEMAIRE (James) a Dutch navigator, 
noted on account of the discovery of the 
straights which bear his name. He was the 
son of a merchant of Egmont, who formed an 
association for the discovery of a new passage 
to the South Sea, in consequence of the states 
general having interdacted the transit through 
the straights of Magellan to any vessels but 
those of the Dutch East India compz.y. 
James Lemaire embarked on an expedition 
with Cornehus Schouten, in June 1615, as di- 
rector peneral of the association Thestraights, 
which were the object of research, were dis- 
covered in January 1616, and passing through 
them, the adventurers arrnved at Batavia, 
Where thcir vessel was seized, and they re- 
turned to Holland on board a Dutch fleet, 
commanded by admiral Spillberg. Lemaire 
did not long survive lis return, dying Decem- 
ber 31, 1616 —Bug Unie. 

LI MI RY (Nicuowas) an emiment French 
chemist, who was a native of the city of 
Rouen He was instructed in the profession 
of pharmacy at home, and in 1666 went to 
Pans for improvement. After studying under 
Glaser, ne spent some time at Montpellier, and 
in 1072 returned to the metropolis, where he 
commenced giving chemical lectures at the 
hotel of the prince of Condé. In 1675 he 
published his ‘‘ Cours de Chymie,”’ a practa- 
cal manual of the art, which acquired an almost 
unprecedented degree of popularity. Being 
a protestant, Lemery was restricted m 1681 
from continuing his lectures, in consequence of 
the weak and aillberal hne of policy then pur- 
sued by the French government. In 1683 he 
went to England, and was patronized by 
Charles II, but he soon returned to Pans, 
having procured the diploma of MD. from the 
university of Caen. His academical honours 
did not however afford him the protection he 
anticipated, and after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, he thought proper to become 
a professor of the Catholhc faith. He then 
readily obtained permission to continue his lec- 
tures, and on the re-establishment of the aca- 
demy of Sciences in 1699, he was appomted 
assoviate chemist, and soon after a pensioner. 
He died n 1715. Besides his chemistry, he 
pubhshed a pharmacopmia, a dictionary of 
drugs, and a treatise on antimony.— LEmMERY 
(Louis) son of Nicholas, was one of the phy- 
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sicians to the Hotel Dieu, and gave lectures 
oa cbhenustry at the Jardin du Roi. He was 
admitted an associate of the academy of Sci- 
ences in 1712, and became a pensioner on the 
death of his father. He obtained by purchase 
the post of pliysician tothe king, and in 1731 
he succeeded the elder Geoftroy, as professor 
of chemistry. He died m 1743. Among his 
works area treatise on aliments, a disserta- 
tion on the nourishment of the bones, and 
vailous academical memoirs.—Floy Dict. Hist. 
dela Med. Atkin’s G. Bug. Hutchinson. 
LEMIELRRE (Anrorne Manin) a French 
dramatist, born 1n 1733 at Pans, where his 
father was a clerk 1n a government office. He 
received a good education, but being depnved 
of his parent while young, he became assistant 
sacristan to the church of St Paul. At his 
leisure he composed sermons for sale in manu- 
script, a circumstance which made him known 
to the abbe d’Olivet, who employed him to 
correct the proofs of his edition of Cicero. 
Iie then was made an under master of 1hetoric 
at the college of Harcourt, in which situation 
he wrote a tragedy, rejected at the (theatre. 
He afterwards gained six poetical prizes, 
His tragedy 
or’ @uypermnestra” was acted with success 
in 1758. He subsequently obtained a place in 
the office of a farmer-general, who, perceiving 
that he was better qualified to make plays, than 
to keep financial accounts, generously be- 
stowed on him a pension, that he mht be 
enabled to devote himself to literature. In 
1781 he was chosen a member of the French 
academy, and he died 1n 1792. He produced 
several tragedies, among which the best and 
most successful was his ‘* Widow of Malabar ,” 
and he published ‘‘ Les Fastes, ou les Usages 
de l’Année,’’ a poem in sixteen cantos , anda 
collection, entitled ‘‘ Pieces Fugitives,’ 1782, 
8v0o.— Bug. Unw. Big. Nouv. des Contemp. 
LLMONNIER (Perier Cuaries) a cels 
brated astronomer, born at Paris November 235, 
1715. His father, Prrer LemMonnicr, was 
professor of philosophy at the college of Har- 
court, a member of the academy of Sciences, 
and the author of some estimable works. He 
died in 1757. The son displayed an early 
taste for the study of astronomy, and having 
been admitted a member of the academy of 
Sciences, he was sent by that learned body in 
1736, together with Clairaut and Maupertuis, 
towards the north pole, to measure a degree 
of the mendian. On Ins return to France he 
employed himself in making solar tables, and 
tables of the positions of the fixed stars. In 
1748 he visited England, and went thence to 
Scotland, to observe a remarkable eclipse of 
the sun, on the 25th of July that year. He 
was for a long period professor of natural ph 
losophy at the college of France, and he had 
for a pupil the celebrated Lalande. His life 
was entirely dedicated to the cultivation of 
science, till his labours were interrupted by an 
attack of palsy in November 1791. He died 
in co uence of a second seizure, Apnil 2, 
1799. He was the author of ‘‘ Histoire Ce- 
leste, ou Recueil de toutes les Observauons 
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Astronomiques faites par Ordre du Roi,’ 
1741, 4:0, and other valuable works relaung 
to mixed mathematics.— Bwg Univ. 

LEMONNIER (Lewis Wi111am) younger 
brother of the preceding, became a student of 
medicine, and having obtained the degree of 
doctor, was in 1738 attached to the inhrmar 
of St Germam en Laye. On the death of De 
Jussieu the elder, he succeeded to the profes- 
sorsiip of botany at the Jardin du Roi, and 
afterwards became physician in chief to the 
army during the Hanovenan wer, and at length 
first physician to the king. After having nar- 
rowly escaped destruction during the Revolu- 
tion, he retired to Montreuil, near Pans, 
where he died September 7, 1799. Lemonmer 
was the author of ‘‘ Observations d’Histoire 
Naturelle,’ 1744, 4to , ‘“‘ Lettre sur la Culture 
du Cafe,’ 1773, 12mo, besides several memoirs 
in the collection of the academy of Sciences, 
and articles in the kncyclopedie.— Brog. Nouv. 
des Contemp. Duct. des H. M. du 18me S. 

LEMOYNE (Jran Baptiste) a French 
musician, born at kymet im 1751. He was 
sentto Berlin in his youth, for education in the 
science for which he early displayed a taste, 
and studied there under Graun and Kuirnber- 
ger. The prince royal of Prussia beng much 
pleased with a chorus of his composition, 
placed him at the head of the musical depart- 
ment in his private theatre, 1n which situation 
he continued for a considerable period, giving 
lessons occasionally to Fredenc the Great. 
He afterwards returned to lars, and was the 
only French composer of his tame whose works 
could at all make head against the two nvals, 
between whom the musical world was then 
divided, Gluck and Picaim. He produced 
eleven successful operas, and was the frst 
composer ever summoned on to the stage by a 
French audience, to receive their plaudits at 
the conclusion of lis piece. ‘1 his circumstance, 
which has since grown into a custom, took 
place at the first representation of his 
“* Nephté,” an opera in thiee acts, 1789. His 
death took place at Paris in 1796.— Bug. Dict. 
of Mus. 

LEMPRIERE, DD. (Joun) a native of 
Jersey, educated at Wanchester grammar- 
school, whence he removed to Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford, and graduated in that university 
as AM. in 1792, BD. 1801, DD. 1803. His 
reputation for scholastic and general learning 
procured him in 1792 the head mastership of 
Abingdon grammar-school, which he con- 
ducted several years with great credit. On 
the death of the rev. Robert Bartholomew, he 
was chosen to succeed that gentleman as mas- 
ter of the free grammar-school at | xeter, 
where he remained, till m consequence of some 
disputes with the trustees of the school, Dr 
Lempriere, after petitioning parliament on the 
subject, was in the end obliged to resign. In 
the year 1811 he was presented by the rev. 
L Cunniford, to the rectory of Meeth, De- 
vonshire, which hing, together with that of 
Newton Petrock in the same county, he held 
till his death. Dr L. was an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, and hus * Bibliotheca Classica,® 
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originally published in octavo, 1788, and af- 
terwards enlarged to a quarto, 18 one of the 
most useful assistants in the study of the hea- 
then mythology now extant. It 1s written on 
the same plan as the preat work, the ‘‘ Siecles 
Payens” of the abbé Sabatier de Castres, and 
is fraught with a great knowledge of his 
subject, illustrated by much sound and judi- 
cious criftiaism. ‘The year following he pub- 
lished a sermon, preached on the 1%th of Au- 
gust in that summer, at the parish church of 
St Heher, an hus native island, the great object 
of which seems to be his own vindication from 
the aspersions thrown upon him by his anta 
gomsts Ilis other writings are, the first vo- 
lume of a translation of Herodotus, with notes, 
which appeared in 1792, and was intended to 
have been followed by two others, but an entire 
and elegint translation of that listo1an being 
given to the world in the mean time by Mr 
Beloe, Dr L. desisted from prosecuting his 
design. A compilition of ‘* Universal Buo- 
graphy,”’ first printed in quarto, with an abridg- 
ment of the same 1n octavo, both in 1808, was 
his last work. He died of apoplexy in South- 
ampton-stieet, Stiand, February 1, 1824.— 
Ann. Biog 

L’i NCLOS (Awyr or Nivow de) rendered 
remaikable at once by her beauty, wit, and 
accomplishments, and by the pleasurable system 
which she openly adopted, was born at Pans 
n 1616. Her fither, the sieur L’Enclos, was 
a gentleman of Louraine, who served in the 
army, and was esteemed a man of wit, her 
mother was a devotee. She lost both her 
parents at the age of fifteen, and being left 
mistress of a good fortune, with no one to 
control her, she determined to adapt a mode 
of hfe which should strictly accord with her 
own anchnations. Nature had given her 
beauty, aud beimg amorous by inclination, 
she sought to render the first more attractive 
by accomphshments and the graces, and gave 
a free indulgence to hcramatory passions, with- 
out suffering herself to be shachled by any se- 
rious engagement. She was not mercenary, but 
seems to have been prompted partly by per- 
sonal attractions, ny es by vanity , as her 
fugitive attachments chiefly mcluded men sig 
nalized either for rank, gallantry, or striking 
qualities, Such was the ascendancy she ac- 
quired, that she was comphmented and con- 
sulted by some of the most emiment wniters of 
that day , and what was still more remarka- 
ble, her friendship was sought by some of the 
most respectable of her own sex. It 18 even 
gaid, that Madame Maintenon, whom she 
bad visited when the wife and widow of 
Scarron, wished to engage Nmon to reform, 
and live with her at court, with a view of dis- 
pelling the dreadful ennus which formed the 
price of her elevation. The latter, however, 
consistently enough, preferred her hberty to 
the splendid pnson of Versailles, and resisted 
all the efforts of devotees and directors to 
bring her to reflection. As her charms con- 
tinued to a late penod, she assisted to form 
more than one generation of young Parisian men 
of fashion. ‘Lhe power of her natural beauty 
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was indeed tragically illustrated by the often 
told adventure of one of her own sons, wha, 
being brought up in ignorance of his birth, fell 
desperately in love with his mother, and when 
informed of the fact, committed suicide—an 
adventure introduced by Le Sage 1n his cele- 
brated Gil Blas. Ninon died at the age of 
eighty, and itis instructive to remark, that she 
was herself so conscious of having mistaken 
the road to-genuine satisfaction, that she thus 
expresses herself in a letter to St Evremond 
“* Every one tells me that I have less reason 
to complain of time than any one. llowever 
that be, 1f such a life were again proposed to 
me, J would rather hang myself.” Some let- 
ters have been published in her name, al 
dressed to Madame Sevigné, which are for- 
geries, Her own to St Lviemond aie much 
supenor to these inventions.—Morerr. Nouy 
Dut. Hist. 

LLNEIANT (James) a French eccles.istic 
of the 1eformed church, born in 1661 at Ba- 
zoches. Having distinguished himself by the 
progress he made in his studies, both classical 
and theological, at Saumur and Geneva, he 
was ordained in 1684 at Heidelberg, where he 
superintended the spiritual concerns of a r.o- 
testant congregation of his countrymen, and 
was made chaplain to the dowager electress 
palatine. In 1688 the invasion of the country 
by the French forced him to take refuge at 
Berlin, where the elector, afterwards king of 
Prussia, gave him an honourable asylum, 
which he enjoyed nearly forty years, as chap- 
lain to the queen, Charlotte Sophia, and after 
her decease, to the court. fiom 1707 to 1715 
his time was much occupied 1n_ travelling 
through great part of Europe, for the purpose 
of collecting manuscripts and are publica- 
tions , and while in England, preac lang before 
queen Anne, that sovereign offered to make 
hun one of her chaplains, 1f he would be per- 
mraded to take up his abode in London. Illus 
however he dechned, and after visitng Helm- 
stadt, Leipsx, Breslau, &c returned to Ber- 
lin, where he died of a paralytic attack in the 
autumn of 1728. Ihe “ Bibhotheque Ge1- 
manique”’ was compiled by a hterary society 
who used to assemble at his house, and the 
original plan of the work has been attributed 
tohim, Lhiselaborate publication was first com- 
menced in 1720, ‘Has other works consist of a 
‘* Life of Poggio ,”’ a ‘* History of Pope Joan ,”’ 
a ‘* History of the Council of Pisa,’”’ 2 vols. 4to, 
another ‘* Of the Council of Basil,’’ 2 vols, 
4to, anda third ‘‘ Of the Council of Con- 
stance,’’ 2 vols. 4to. He also, in conjunction 
with Beausobre, translated the New 1 estament 
into the French language, with annotations, m 
two quarto volumes. Is last production was 
a ‘ History of the Wars with the Hussites.”’— 
Bibl. Germaniqgue — Niceron, vols. 1x and x, 

LENGLELr DU FRESNOY (Nicuoras) 
a French ecclesiastic and man of letters, born 
at Beauvais 10 1674. He studied theology at 
Pans, but the freedom of lis opimons having 
attracted the censure of the Sorbonne, he re- 
linquished divimity for pohtics. In 1705 he 
was sent to the court of the elector of Cologne 
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at Lille, with the ttle of Latin secretary to 
the French embassy. After the peace of 
Utrecht, he returned to Paris, and employed 
himself in various literary undertakings. For 
some services, in developing an intrigue of 
cardinal Alberon, he was afterwards rewarded 
by his government with a pension for hfe. In 
1721 he went to Vienna, and became librarian 
to prince Eugene ; but he did not long retain 
that situation, having neglected the duties of 
his post. He passed the remainder of his days 
in a state of literary independence, and exer- 
cised a degree of freedom m lis wnitings, 
closely bordering on licentiousness , m conse- 
quence of which he was ten or twelve times 
committed to the Bastile, and other places of 
confinement. His end was very unfortunate, 
as he was burnt to death, in consequence of 
falling asleep near the fire as he was reading. 
This accident happened in 179). A list of his 
numerous publications may be seen 1n the fist 
work referred to below. [hey include ‘‘ Mc- 
thode pour étudier | Histoire, avec une Cata- 
logue des Histonens, ’‘‘ Methode pour ctudier 
la Geographe ,’’ ‘‘ Iraite historique et dog- 
matique du Secret inviolable de la Confes- 
siun ,” and ‘ Histoire de la Philosophie Her- 
metique.”’— Bug. Unit. Athin’s G. Bog. 

LENGNICH (Goprrery) a learned Prus- 
sian writer on history anddiplomacy. He was 
a native of Dantzic, and applied himself when 
young to the study of yurnsprudence, winch he 
prosecuted at some of the Geiman universitics 
He was at length nominated professor of hus 
tory in the gymnasium of Dantzic, and ulti- 
mately arrived at the dignity of syndic of that 
city. He died at an advanced age in 1774 
Among the works of Lengmch, are a History 
of Polish Prussia, from 126 to the reign of 
Augustus 11, the History of Poland, from the 
origin of the monarchy , ‘‘ Jus publicum Regn 
Polome ,”’ besides editions of Kadlubko, and 
other Instorians —Brog. Uno. 

LLNGNICH (Cuaruts Bensamrv) an 
antiquary and writer on numismatics, of the 
same family with the foregoing, born in 1742, 
After finishing his studies, he entered the 
church and obtained an archdeaconry. He 
was one of the conductors of the Literary 
Gazette of Jena, after its establishment in 
1785, and he inserted in it a great number of 
excellent aiticles. Hfe died November 5, 179 
He was the author of several esteemed works 
on numismatics , anecdotes of the astronomer 
Hevelins , and an account of his own life.—Zld. 

LENNEP (Jonw Daniit van) an erudite 
critic and classical scholar, who was a native 
of Leenwarden in Friesland. In 1747 he 
commenced his literary career, by an edition of 
the Greek poem of Coluthus, on the Rape of 
Helen. He became professor of Greek and 
Latin hterature at Groningen about 1752 , and 
in 1768 he succeeded Gisbert Koen as pro- 
fessor at Franeker. He died February 6, 
1771, at Aix-la-Chapelle, wluther he had 
gone on account of ill health. He was the 
author of two treathses, ‘‘De Analoma Linguze 
Grace ,” and ‘‘Etymologicon Langue Grece,”’ 
republished with tLe ge of Scheidius, at 
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Leyden 1805, 1808, @ vols. 8v0.—Buog- 


Univ. 

LENNOX (Cuantoire) a lady distine 
guished by a considerable portion of hterary 
ingenuity, who was highly respected by Dr 
Johnson and Samuel Richardson. She was 
born in 1720, at New York, of which her 
father, colonel James Ramsay, was governor, 
who sent her over to England to an opulent 
aunt for education. Her father died soon 
after, leaving scarcely any provision for his 
family , and httle 1s known of the subsequent 
history of the subyect of this article, except 
that she marned a Mr Lennox, and supported 
herself with her pen. She published in 1751 
the ‘* Memoirs of Harnet Stuart,’’ and in 
1792 ‘« Lhe Female Quixote,’’ a well-known 
and very ingemous production, to which a 
dedication was written by Dr Johnson. In 
the following year appeared two volumes of 
her “ S] akespeare Illustrated,” to which she 
afterwards added a third. In 176 she pub- 
lished the ‘* Countess de Bera,’’ from the 
French, and translated Sully’s Memoirs with 
no small ability. ter next productions were 
‘* Philander, a dramatic pastoral,’ and the 
pleasant novel of ‘* Henrietta,’’ in two vols. 
In 1760, with the assistance of the earl of 
Cork and LD: Johnson, she translited father 
Brumoy’s Greck theatre, and the next year 
started a kind of magazine, under he title of 

Ihe Ladies’ Museum.” Iler remaining 
works are, “ Sophia,’ anovel, 2 vols. , ** The 
Sisters,’? acomcdy which failed in representa- 
tion, ‘* Old City Manneis,” which met with 
partial success, and ‘ | uphemia,”’ a novel of 
menit in four vols. published so late as 1790. It 
is to be lamented, that with so much hterary 
aptitude, united to great private worth and re- 
spectabihty, she should be doomed to penuryand 
gickness in her declining years. She was how- 
ever relieved very effectually by the Litcrary 
kund Society, towards the close of ber hfe, 
which terminated at a very advinced age, on 
the 4th June, 1801 —Nuchcls’s Lit. Anecd. 
Boswell’s Tife of Johnson. 

LENOIRE (Anpreiw) a French architect 
and ornamental gardener. Ile was boin at 
Pais in 1613, and was the son of the super- 
intendant of the gardens of the Cuillenies, who 
wishing to make him an artist, placed him as 
a pupil with Vouet, the painter. He shewed 
a strong taste for design, particularly in laying 
out gardens and arranging their scenery. He 
first displayed his talents at the chateau de 
Vaux, but his plans for the decoration of the 
patk of Versailles contributed principally to 
establish Ins reputation. He afterwards em- 
bellished the gardens of Clagny, Chantilly, 
St Cloud, Sceaux, the Tuileries, &c. Lewas 
XIV richly rewarded the labours of Lenotre, 
and in 1675 bestowed on him letters of nobi- 
hty, and the cross of the order of St Michael. 
He took a journey to Italy in 1678, and at 
Rome he was honourably rece:ved by pope 
Innocent XI. He died at Paris in 1700. De- 
hile has celebrated the talents of Lenotre, 
whose style of urnamental planting was fashiou- 
able, not only in France but in Lngland, til it 
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was superseded by the designs of Kent, Capa- 
bility Brown, and the modern landscape gar- 
deners.— Bog. Univ. 

LENIHAL (Wittiram) an English states- 
man of the seventeenth century. He was born 
in 1591 at Henley on Thames in Oxfordshire, 
and received his education at Alban-ball, in 
the university of Oxford. He became a stu- 
dent of law at Lincoln’s-inn, and having been 
called to the bar, he obtained distinction as 
an advocate. In 1639 he was elected MP. 
for the borough of Woodstock, and the follow- 
ing year made speaker of the house of Com- 
mons, 1n preference to the recorde: of London, 
who was supported by the court party. Cla- 
rendon represents Lenthal as unequal to the 
station which he filled at the important penod 
of the disputes between the king and his par- 
lament , but he certainly displayed both firm- 
ness and moderation as a popular partizan, not 
only in tis memorable anawer to Charles I, 
when that misguided prince made his visit to 
the house of Commons, to arrest certain mem- 
bers who had fallen under his displeasure, but 
also on other occasions. Hie was unable, how 
ever, to resist the ascendancy of Cromwell, 
who turned him out of his office in 1693. He 
was subsequently re-chosen, and continued 
speaker of the long parliament. At the Re- 
storation he was excepted out of the bill of 
indemnity , but he at length obtained a pardon 
from the king. 
his letters and parliamentary speeches have 
been published.—Clarendon. Lempriere. 

LEO, the first pope of that name, by some 
surnamed the ‘* Great,’ and after his decease 
canonized as St Leo. He wasa native of Tus- 
cany, and succeeded Sixtus III in the papal 
chair in 440. Disputes occurmng concerning 
the respective privileges of the bishops of 
Rome and Constantinople, a synod was assem- 
bled at Chalcedon, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing them, when the votes going 1n favour of an 
equality between the two sees, Leo refused to 
confirm the proceedings. He took a very de- 
cided part against the Mamchzan heresy, as 
well as against other schismatics, and con- 
demned Futyches in full synod, but his most 
matenal achievement was the stop which his 
personal interference put to the ravages of 
Attila in Italy, whom he persuaded to with- 
draw his forces from the very gates of Rome. 
With Genserc he was afterwards in 455 
scarcely less successful, as although he could 
not prevent that barbanan from taking and 
plundering Rome, he yet so far prevailed as 
to divert him from bis design of burning it. 
St Leo died in 401. He left ninety-six ser- 
mons, and one hundred and forty one epistles, 
The best edition of lis works is that of Pere 
Quesnel, which appeared in 1700, in one 
volume, folio. There are also two editions in 
three vols. folio. 
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signed for the church, he received the tonsure 
at the age of seven years; and so great wus 
the interest of lus family, backed by that o. 
Louis XI, king of France, that the prefer- 
ments heaped upon him at an early age 
amounted to twenty-nine , and he was nomi- 
nated to the cardinalate when he had scarcely 
completed Ina thirteenth year. He was not, 
however, formally invested with the purple 
until 1492, three years afterwards, which in- 
terval he spent in study at the university of 
Pisa. The death of Lorenzo followed soon 
after, and owing to the opposition of the 
young cardinal, to the election of the infamous 
Alexander VI, 1t became expedient for him 
to quit Rome, and take up his abode at fF lo- 
rence. About 1200 he again took up his re- 
sidence at Rome, where he resided during the 
remainder of the pontificate of Alexander, and 
the early part of that of Julius IT, employing 
lumself in the culuvation of polite |iterature, 
and indulging Ins passion for elegant society, 
music, and the chase. It was not unul 
1505 that he acted in public affairs, at which 
time he was made governor of Perugia by 
Julius, whose unlimited confidence he ac- 
quired, and he wasentrusted with the surreme 
command of the papal army, in the league 
against the French in 1511. He was made 
prisoner at the battle of Ravenna in 1912, and 


_conveyed to Milan, but he effected his escape, 


Maimbourgh has written ai 


hastory of the pontificate of Leo.—Cave. Mil- | 


ner’s Ch. Hast. 

LEO X (Pore) was born at Florence in 
December 1475. His Christian name was 
Giovanni, and he was the second son of the 


celebrated Lorenzo de’ Medici. Originally de- 


He died 1n 1663. Some of |and contributed much to the re-establishment 


of his family at Florence, by the overthrow of 
the popular constitution. In 1513, on the 
death of Julius, he was elected pope, being 
then in the thirty-eighth year of his age. He 
assumed the name of Leo X, and acquired the 
tiara with ngher manifestations of good-will, 
both from Itahans and foreigners, than most 
of lis predecessors. He began his papacy 
With great clemency towards the opponents of 
his family in Florence, and displayed lis love 
of literature, by appointing Bembo and Sado- 
leti, two of the most elegant scholars of the 
age, to the office of papal secretaries. He 
pursued the system of his predecessor m 
foreign politics, by attempting to free Italy 
from foreign powers, and received the submis- 
sion of Louis XIJ, who had incurred eccle- 
siastical censure, and applied for absolution. 
Having secured external tranquillity, he ap- 
pled himself with great zeal to the encourage- 
ment of learning. He restored the Roman 
university to its former splendour, and paid 
particular attention to the revival of Greek hte- 
rature, a Greek college bemg founded at 
Rome, under the direction of Lascans, and a 
Greek press established in that capital. Pub- 
lic notices were circulated throughout Europe, 
that all persons possessing ancient MSS. would 
be liberally rewarded, on bringing or sending 
them to the pope, who also founded the first 
Italien professorship of the Synac and Chal- 
daic languages at the umiversity of Bologna, 
When Francis I ascended the throne of France, 
Leo found himself obliged to join the emperor 
and other sovereigns, against France and the 
republic of Venice , but on the rapid successes 
of the French, he abandoned his alles, and 
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formed a union with the king of France , and 
at an interview between these two sovereigns 
in 1515, the pragmatic sanction was abolished, 
and a concordat established im its stead. Ihe 
policy of Leo was truly Itajian im many re- 
spects, and especially m his practices against 
the duke of Urbmo, whom he despoiled of his 
dutchy, without a shadow of justice, 1n order 
to aggrandize his own family, by investing 
therewith his nephew Lorenzo. His violation 
of a safe conduct, in order to seize the person 
of the duke’s secretary, with a view to extort his 
master’s secrets by torture, inflicts an indelible 
stain upon the memory of Leo. In 1917 Ins 
hfe was endangered by a conspiracy, at the 
head of which was cardinal Petrucci. The 
plan failed, and the cardinal having been de- 
coyed to Rome, was put to death, and his 
agents executed with hornd tortures. To 
secure himeelf for the future, Leo, by a great 
stretch of authority, created thirty one new 
cardinals in one day, many of whom had no 
clam, but that of being his relations and 
fnends, while others, from their talents and 
virtues, did honour to his selection. During 
the pontificate of Leo X the Reformation, 
under Luther, took its mse, the immediate 
cause of which was the shameful sale of 
indulgences, rendered necessary by his pro- 
fusion. Ihe energetic protest and opposition 
of the spirited reformer, soon produced extra 

ordinary effects , but there 1s reason to believe 
that Leo, who probably regarded theological 
quarrels with contempt, was vcry httle affected 
in the first instance, and was certainly mclined 
to lenient measures In 1918 however, he was 
induced to issue a bull, clarming his authority 
to grant indulgences, which would avai! both in 
this Jife and an purgatory, on which Luther 
appealed to 1 general council, and thus the war 
was formally declared, which ended in conse- 
quences so extraordinary. lhe warlike dispo 

sition of the Turkish sultan Selim, at this tume, 
excited great alarm throughout Europe, and 
Leo im vam sought to unite the Christian 
princes in a crusade against that prince. On 
the contest for the empire between Francis J 
and Charles V, he sided with neither, but fruit- 
lessly endeavoured to move the German princes 
to support a third candidate About the same 
time the death of his nephew Lorenzo (who 
left an only daughter, the celebrated, but im 

quitous Catherine de Medicis) led to the an- 
nexation of the dutchy of Urbino to the papacy. 
The issue of the contest with Luther wall be 1ead 
to more advantage in the life of the latter , but 
at may not be amiss to observe, that Leo con- 
ferred the tatle of defender of the faith on 
Heury VIII, for his book against that reformer. 
The tranguil state of Italy at this tune, induced 
the pope to indulge himself in his taste for 
magoifiience and enjoyment, but not so ex- 
clusively as to prevent his attending to the 
agvrandisement of his family and see. Having 
set his heart on the possession of Ferrara, he 
lad recourse to treachery, and 1s thought even 
to have meditated the assassination of the 
duke, but the plot being discovered, the plan 
fasled. Another and more defensible object 
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was the expulsion of the Frenc from Ytaly, in 
which he had made some progress, when he 
was seized with an silness, which terminated 
his hfe in a few days, on the 1st of Decen- 
ber, 1521, 1n the forty sixth year of Ins age. 
‘Lhe moral and pohtical character of this cele- 
brated pontiff, may be gathcred even from a 
bnef sketch hke the present U pon this 
point, indeed modern and unprejudiced wn- 
ters do not very greatly differ I1tisasto his 
merit asa promoter of literature and the fine 
arts, that oprmons chiefly vary. The popular 
denomuuation of ‘‘ the age of Leo X,’”’ decades 
too much in his favour, as it includes many 
years, both prior and subsequent to his pontifi- 
cate , and a yre at number of the brillant points 
which distinguish that age, must be sought 
for beyond the limits of Ins protection and 
influence. He was limself but moderately 
furnished with slid erudition and if he gave 
hberal encou1agement to reputable studies he 
also patronized peisons and productions of a 
very opposite character. [he ment of asove 
reign, in promoting the ornamental arts, 18 
chiefly to be estimated by the good taste which 
he displays in his encouragement and in this 
faculty Leowas cert nly not wanunz Hewas 
however rather the inhentor, than the creator 
of great talents in the ats, as Mihael Angelo 
and Bramante hid bvth risen to celebrity 
under his predecessor Julius, who had plinned 
the stupendous edifice of St Peter. Lhe \at- 
can palace had also previously received sor 
of its noblkst ornaments = ‘His attachment to 
Riphael speaks the most stronyly for him as 
the patron of art, yet he cared nothing for his 
celebrated c utoons after they had formed pat- 
terns for his tapestry. Leo X must not, how- 
ever, be deprived of the meat which belongs 
to him. He certainly drew tozether the 
leaned men of bis time, formed eminent 
schools, and effectually promoted the vajuable 
art ot printing Onthese accounts therefore, 
and for his shaic in promoting the Retormation, 
Ins shoit pontificate of cight years and eight 
months forms one of the most interesting pe- 
rods in pipal history —Roscac s T ife of Leo X. 
Duppa s Life of Muchael Angelo. 

LFO VI, emperor of the Iast, surnamed 
the pinlosophcr, was son of Basil I, whom he 
succeeded 1n 886 He reigned weakly, and 
the ul success of his generals against the Bul- 
gariaus, obli,ed him to submit to such terms 
of peace as those barbarians pleased to po- 
pose A total defeat of ns fleet by the Sara- 
cens also took place a short time before his 
death, which happened 1n 911, after a reign 
of twenty five years. He was educated under 
the learned Phouus, and gave his name to 
several worhs, the principal of which are, a 
“* lreatise on Tactics ,” ‘* Novella Conpstitu- 
tiones ,” ‘* Opus Basilicon,” and a collection 
of laws begun by his father. He also ad- 
dressed a lJetter to the caliph Omar, on the 
truth of Chnstiamity.— Mover: = Gibbon. 

LEO of Modena, so called from the place 
of lus birth, an Itahan rabbi whose Jewish 
name was Jehudah Ane. He flounshed during 
the first half of the seventeenth century at 
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Venice, where he published in 1612 a Hebrew 
dictionary this work was reprinted at Padua 
in 1640. He was also the author of a curious 
treatise on the mtes and ceremonies of the 
Mosaic law, 1638, a French translation of 
which 18 in existence. His death took place 
an 1654, when he had nearly attained the age 
of erghty.— Morerz. 

LEO (Jonn) surnamed Afticanus, a tra- 
veller and geographer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We was born of Moonsh parents at 
Grenada m Spain, and when that city was 
taken by tle Spamards in 1492, he retired to 
Africa. He studied at Fez, and afterwards 
travelled through various parts of the north of 
Afnca. Having been captured by pirates, he 
was taken to Italy, and presented to pope 
Leo X, who persuaded him to embrace Chnis- 
tianity, and gave him his own names on his being 
baptized. At Rome he acquired a knowledge 
of the [tahan language, into which he trans- 
lated his ‘¢ Descnption of Africa,” originally 
written in Arabic. ‘This 1s a very curious and 
interesting work, comprising accounts of seve 
ral countnes rarely visited by Luropeans. Leo 
also composed a treatise on the lives of the 
Arabian philosophers He 1s supposed to have 
died soon after 1526 —Morer:i Bug Unu 

LILO (Leonanpo )one of the most laborious 
and brilhant composers that Italy ever pro 
duced, born in 1694 at Naples, and educated 
under Alessandro Scarlatt: the instructoi of the 
no less celebrated Durante le became the 
founder of a school of singing in the capital of 
which he was a native, and was the inventor 
of that species of music called by his country 
men ‘‘ Ana qd’ ostinavione ’ or obligato airs. 
He reheved the digmty ¢f the church music 
of Durante, but without injuring 1ts ¢ fect, by 
the flexibility which was the distinguishing 
characteristic of lis own. Besides two oratonios, 
his compositions on sacred subjects are nume- 
rous and valuable THe was also the author of 
nineteen operas some of which are now scarce , 
of these latter lus ‘‘ Cive,’’ an opera buffa, 18 
the most celebrated. He died at Naples in 
1745 —Burney 5 Hist. of Mus 

LEONE ¥ GAMA (Antonio de) a trans- 
atlantic antiquary, who died in 1802 at Mexico, 
where he was attached to the secretary of 
state s office. He had formed a most ample 
collection of Mexican monuments of every 
description, as statues, idols, talismans, ma- 
nuscripts on deer skin, &c. He was remarka- 
ble for his mtamate acquaintance with the 
calendar, the chronology, the numismaus, 
and gnomonics of the Mexicans, who appear 
to huve made great advances in the knowledge 
pf the arts and sciences. A Latin translation 
of the documents and memoirs collected by 
Gama was announced for publication in Italy, 
not Jong after Ins death.— Month. Mag. vol. xv. 

LEONICENUS (Nicnotas) an Italan 

yaician and philosopher of the fifteenth cen- 

ry» He was born in 1428, and while young 
acquired an acqiaintance with Greek and Ro- 
man hteratare. He then studied medicine at 
Padua, after which, according to some, he 
travelled ta Fngland. In 1464 he settled at 
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Ferrara, where he was professor of mathema- 
tics, and subsequently of moral philosophy, for 
a long period. His death took place m 1524, 
and notwithstanding his great age, he 1s sad 
to have enjoyed Ins health and faculties to the 
last. He translated into Latin the aphor'sins 
of Hippocrates, and some of the works of 
Galen, and composed a treatise, ‘‘ De Phon 
et plunum aliorum auctorum in Medicina Er- 
roribus.’” But he did not confine himself to 
professional studies, as he made Italian ver- 
sions of the History of Dion Cassius and the 
Dialogues of Lucian.—Tiraboschi. Hutchin- 
son’s Bug. Med. 

LEONICENUS (Omnrponvs) one of the 
most celebrated grammarians of the fifteenth 
century. He was born about 1428 at Loiigo, 
of a family named Ogmbene. He frequented 
the shies of Victorinus of Feltre, one of the 
revivers of Jetters in Italy, and he afterwards 
studied under Fmanuel Chrysoloras at Venice 
He 1s said to have subsequently taught the belles 
lettres in that city, and I ane conjectures that 
he became director of the pressto Nicholas Jen- 
son, the famous Venetian printer, and that he 
died at the beginning of the sixteenth cen 
tury He was the author of Commentanies 
on Tucan, Valerius Maximus, some of the 
works of Cicero and Sillust, and published 
editions of Quintihan, Cicero s Rhetoric, &c. 
&e—Buog Unir 

LIONIDAS I, king of Sparta, celebrated 
in the records of Grecian heroism He was 
the son of hing Anaxandrides and succcc ded 
his half brother Cleomenes, BC 491. When 
Xerxes, hing of Persia, invaded Greece, the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians, and their allies 
alone of the greater states, resolved to oppose 
him, and the latter zave the chief command of 
their forces to Leonidas, who marched with 
4 000 men to take possession of the straits ¢f 
Thermopyle He posted his small army so 
skilfully, that on arriving at the straits, Aerxes 
found that 1t would be a difficult matter to 
force a passage, and sought to gain over Leo 
midis, by a promise of making him mastcr of 
Greece. When ths proposal was reyecud 
with disdain, the despot sent a herald, to order 
the Grecians to deliver up their arms, ‘* Let 
him come and take them,’”’ was the laconic 
reply he Persians were then re pulsed with 
great slaughter, but in the mean time a tre1- 
cherous Gieek, named Epialtes, had led a cho- 
sen body of ten thousand Persians by a secret 
passage over the hills, who thus gained the 
rear of Leomdas. Ihe hero, seeing that all 
was lost, found that nothing remained but to 
afford a memorable example of what Greeks 
could do when called upon to die for their 
country. In order to prevent unnecessary loss, 
he retained only three hundred Spartans, 
seven hundred Lhespians, and four hundred 
Ibebans, the latter being rather képt as hos- 
tages, than as well affected to the cause of 
Greece. The ‘Thespians, on the other hand, 
would not forsake their allies the Spartans, 
and nobly devoted themselves to the same cer- 
tain destruction. Xerxes, advised of the suc- 
cess of Epialtes, marched bis whole army to 
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the entrauce of the straits, where Leonidas 
advanced tomeetthem. The effects of valour 
heightened by despair were ternble, and the 
Spartan king fell amidst a heap of slaughtered 
enemies. His friends defended his body as 
long as possible, until the approach of the foe 
in the rear induced the survivors to collect 
into one small band, facing every way, which 
at length, after causing dreadful devastation, 
were nearly all slain. Xerxes, enraged at his 
loss, placed the body of Leonidas on across, but 
the memory of his valour and patnotism has 
rendered his name immortal. Ihe gratitude 
of Greece raised asplendid monument to those 
who feil at Thermopyle, on the site of their 
glory, and a funeral oration was long annually 
pronounced, amidst the celebration of martial 
games over the tombs —Herod. Duod. Sic. 
Justin. 

LEPAUILT (Jou~w Anprew) an eminent 
horologer, born mm 1709. He went to Paris 
when young, and soon distinguished himself 
as an ingenious artist. In 1753 he made for 
the Luxembourg palace the first horizontal 
clock, which had been seen at Pans, and the 
same year he presented to the Academy of 
Sciences a pendulum of a single wheel, in 
vented by himself. After a hfe dedicated to 
the improvement of his art, he died at St 
Cloud, Apnl 11, 1789. He published ‘‘ Lraite 
ad’ Horlogerie,” 1759, 4to , Supplement, 1760 , 
and ‘* Description de plusieurs Ouvrages 
da Horlogene,’’ 1764, 12mo.—Lrpaure (Ma 
daine) wife of the preceding, distunguished 
herself by her attention to astronomy and 
mathematics, relative to which, she published 
several works of research. She died Decem 
ber 6, 1788, at the age of sixty five —Buwg 
Univ. 

LUEPAUTRE or LEPOTRE (Antuowy) a 
native of Pars, who became first architect to 
the king. He erected the chateau of St Cloud , 
and in 1671 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sculpture, then established. Le- 
pautre’s chief talent lay in the decoration of 
edifices, but his works exhibit too great a 
fondness for excessive ornament. The church 
of Port Royal, inthe Fauxbourg of St Jacques 
at Pans, 1s the only one of his buildings now 
existing. He died in 1691, owing tu chagrin, 
at Mansard’s having been preferred before him 
as the architect of the chateau of Clugny. A 
collection of the designs of Lepautre was 
pubhshed in 1751.—Jonn Lepavuine, his 
brother, distinguished himself as an engraver. 
He died in 1682.—Perer Lerautre, the son 
of Anthony, was eminent as a sculptor, and 
became royal statuary and director of the 
academy of St Luke. He died im 1744, aged 
nmnety-four.— Bug. Univ. 

LE PAYS (Rent) steur du Plessis Ville- 
neuve, a French wit and poet of the seven- 
teenth century. Ihough of a good family, he 
was but little favoured by fortune, and going 
to Paris when young, he obtamed a finanual 
appointment, and afterwards served in the 
army in Spain. He then travelled in England, 
F anders, and Holland , and at length returning 
+ “rauce, he became comptroller of the im- 
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posts an Dauphony and Provence, where he 
passed a great part of hia life, and composed 
most of his works. He was admitted a mem- 
ber of the academy of Arles in 1668 ; and in 
1670 the duke of Savoy conferred on him the 
order of St Maurice. He dud Apnil 30, 1690. 
He published ‘‘ Amitiés, Amours, et Amcu- 
rettes,’’ Grenoble, 1664, 12mo, “ Zelotide 
histoire galante,”’ Paris, 1669, 12mo, ‘“« Nou- 
velies Ceuvres,”’ 1672, 2 vole. 12mo, and 
“ Le Démélé de I’Espnt et du Cour,” 1688, 
12mo. Most of his works have been repeat- 
edly printed, and some of them translated into 
Enghsh. Boileau says the prose of Le Pays 
is better than his poetry.— Biog. Uni. 

LERMA (Fraxcis pt Roxas pve Sanno- 
vaL, duke de) first minister of Philip LIL of 
Spain, one of the most striking examples of 
the inconstancy of fortune and the vanity of 
greatness. [Hie was only marquis of Dema, 
when he was appointed equerry to the infant 
don Plulip, over whom he acquired such an 
influence, that, when the prince ascended the 
throne in 1598, he made him his favourite and 
prime mimster He concluded peace with 
England and Holland, and endeavoured to 
relheve the embarrassed state of the finances 
by encouraging agriculture. But his measures 
were ill-contrived, and his weakness aud im- 
prudence procured him a great many powerful 
enemies. After the death of his wife, he took 
the ecclesiastical habit, and obtained a cardi- 
nals hat, which he conceived would protect 
him im the possession of his power. But 
he was deceived, for his own son, the duke 
d’Uzeda, contived to sapplant him in the 
hing’s favour, and succeeded to his post on 
his being dismissed 1n 1618. Iie was accused, 
without any probabihty, of having employed 
his secretary, Rodenc Calderon, to poison the 
queen. For this imaginary cnme, Calderon 
was executed in the next reign. Ihe duke of 
Lerma died in 1retirement in 1625.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist = Brog Unio. 

Lr SAGE (Aratn Rene) a celebrated 
French novelist and dramatic writer He was 
born May 8, 1668, at Sarzeau, a small town in 
Bnitanny, and was the son of a lawyer, who 
held an office in the royal court of Rhuys. 
His father dying in 1682, he was placed andes 
the guardianship of an uncle, who dismpated 
the fortune of his ward. He studied at the 
college of the jesuits at Vannes, after which 
he appears to have been employed in hus na- 
tive province for five or sx years. In 1692 he 
went to Paris to study philosophy, and also to 
solicit some new employment. His talents 
and manners procured him admission into the 
best society, where his wit and taste for elegant 
hhterature rendered his company very accepta- 
ble. In 1694 he married the daughter of a 
Parisian tradesman. His first hterary under- 
taking wasa translation from the Greek of the 
letters of Anstenetus, published in 1695, 
12mo. Established as a resident in the capi- 
tal, he was admitted an advocate of parha- 
ment, and some time after the abbé de Lyoune 
gave him a pension of s1x hundred hvres. He 
studied the Spanish pea and produced a 
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multitude of translations or imitations of Cas- 
tihan dramas and romances. Two of his co- 
medies were published in 1700, and a third was 
actedin 1702 , butit was not tll 1707, when 
lus ‘* Crispin, Rival de son Maitre ’ appeared, 
that he established his reputation as a thea 
trical writer. His success as a novelist has 
most contnbuted to make him known to fo- 
teigners. ‘‘ Le Diable Boiteux,” the title of 
which has been oddly translated, ‘‘ ‘Ihe Deval 
upon two Sticks,’” became cole 

and ‘‘ Gil Blas de Santallane,’’ whic 
a few years after, has furnished a model for 
numberless imitations in various countries and 
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and natural philosophy. He afterwards ste- 
died under Calendrins and Gabnel Cramer, 
and became acquainted with J. A. De Luc. He 
then went to Basil as a medical student, and 
thence to Paris, but this was done in comph- 
ance with the wishes of his father Mathematics 
in the mean time chiefly engaged his attention , 
and on his return to Geneva he abandoned all 
thought of medical practice, not chusing to 
comply with the requiaite forms. He composed 


popular , | for an academical prize Ins ‘‘ Essai sur l’On- 
followed | gine des Forces mortes ,”’? and in 1750 he 


adopted the occupation of a teacher of mathe- 
matics. In 17560 he published in the Mercure 


languages. Le page projected a transiation of ; de France, a letter to an academician of Dijon, 


the Orlando of 


nosto, and published in containing objections against the common me- 


1717——21, ‘* Roland l’Amoureux,” from Boi- thod of explaining the phenomena of gravita- 


ardo as an introduction to the former, which 
was never executed. He returned to romance- 
writing, in which he succeeded better than in 
poetry. In 1732 he published ‘‘ Les Aven 
tures de Gusman d’Alfarache,’’ 2 vols. 12mo , 
and the following year ‘‘ Les Aventures de 
Robert, dit le Chevalier de Beauchesne,’’ 
2 vols 12mo, containing the real history of a 
freebooter, from papers furmshed by his widow. 
In 1754 appeared ‘* L Histoire d’J stevanille 
Gonzales,’’ 2 vols 12mo, and 1n 1735 an amu- 
ming dialogue, entitled ‘‘ Une Journée des 
Parques,’”’ 12mo._ Ihe last of his novels was, 
‘* Le Bacheher de Salamanque,” which La 
Harpe considers as inferior to all the prece 
ding. The author however did not cease 
writing, as 1n 1740 he produced a collection 
of satimcal letters, under the title of ‘* La 
Valse trouvée ,’ and in 1743 a volume of 
antcdotes. In the year last mentioned he 
retired to Boulogne, where he died Novem- 
ber 17, 1747. Le Sage prvduced a great num- 
ber of comic pieces fo- ihe theatre, seven of 
which he published im his ‘‘ Lheatre Fran- 
ois,” 1739, 2 vols 120, inclu ling ‘* Crispin 
val de son Maitre,’’ and ‘‘ Turcaret,”? im- 
tended as a satire on the farmers-general, 
~vho an vain endeavoured to prevent the author 
from getting it acted. Notwithstanding his 
talents, and the success of his numerous com- 
positions, the author of Gil Blas was *y no 
means mich , owng to a carelessness ans Lbe 
rality of diaposation, which prevented nm 
soliciung the great for employments, or from 
steadily accumulating the products of Inr hte- 
rary industry. Le Sage had by his wife three 
sons and a daughter, His eldest son, Reve 
Anprew Le Sact pE MontTMENIL, wes bred 
to the bar, but to his father’s great (isplea- 
sure, he preferred the stage. Having | owever 
acquired much reputation as a come’ian, he 
was reconciled to Ins father, who we. greatly 
distressed by his death, which took place in 
1743.—Frawcis Antuon: LeSac ve Pir- 
TENEC, the third son of the novel, adopted 
the same profession as lis brother, and pro- 
duced some pieces for the theate, acted at 
Pane in 1734.— Big. Unin 
Le SAGE (Georct Lewis} a Genevese 
h her, born of a Frenca family in 
1724. He received his early edacation under 
his father, who was a teacher of mathematics 


tion, and in 1798 he obtained a pnze from 
the academy of Rouen, for a piece entitled, 
‘* Essai de Chimie mechanique ” His atten- 
tion to study seriously affected his health, and 
in 1762 he became almost blind. He cont- 
nued however to prosecute his researches tall 
ncar the time of his death, which took place 
in 1803. This very ingenious philosopher 
wrote a great deal, but published hittle, 
Among las writings, which have been printed, 
are, ‘‘ Fragmens sur les Causes finales ,” 
‘‘ Extraits de la Correspondance de Le Sage ,”’ 
and‘ lraitede Phisyque mechanique,”’ the late 
ter of which was edited by M. Prevost.— 
Edinburgh Renew. Biog. Univ. 

LISLE\ (Jonn) the celebrated bishop of 
Rogs in Scotland, so called, descended of the 
anuient family of that name, was born in 1527, 
and educated at Aberdeen. He was a prominent 
actor in the reign of the unfortunate Mary 
Stuart, whom he accompamed from Pans to 
her native country 1n 1561, after the decease 
of her husband Francis IJ. ‘Three years after, 
he was appointed abbot of Lindores, but soon 
vacated his preferment, on being elevated to 
the see of Ross. In this situation, he took an 
active part in the dissenmons to which the pro- 
gress of the reformed doctnues in Scotland 
gave rise, and was concerned with fifteen col- 
leagues im making the digest of the laws 
of the realm, familiarly known as the ‘‘ Bleck 
Acts,”’ from the type in which they were 
punted at Edinburgh im 1566. When Mary 
abandoned her kingdom to throw herself on 
the protection of Ehzabeth, bishop Lesley’s 
zeal in his sovereign’s behalf carried him into 
England, when he publuly defended hee 
cause both at York and in London, but being 
detected by Elizabeth in an intrigue, the ob- 
ject of which was the union of Mary with the 
powerful duke of Norfolk, he was, notwith- 
standing bis rank in the church, and hos cha- 
racter of an ambassador, committed a close 
prisoner to the Tower, whence he was in 1573 
deported tothe Low Countnes On the reco- 
very of has liberty he renewed his exertions 
m his mistress s behalf, endeavouring to enlist 
several continental powers in her cause, and 
soliciting the active interference of the Vatican 
itself, While enpaged in these proceedings he 
was himself np bouited vicar general to the see 
of Rouen, but dumng a visitation to his 
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Grecese, he narrowly escaped bezng dehvered 
up to his enemy the queen of England, by some 
Haguenots, who seized his person, and only 
released him on the payment of a large sum of 
money. Under Henry III he was again im- 
prsoned, but at length obtamed his liberty by 
similar means, and in 1593 was advanced to 
the bishopric of Constance. The wealth and 
power which has elevation gave him, he em- 
ployed in the foundation of three colleges for 
the instruction of bis countrymen at Rome, 
Pais, and Douai, butatlength growing in years, 
he resigned his mitre, and expired in 1596, 
a simple monk in the monastery of Guirten- 
berg im the Netherlands. His defence of 
queen Mary, and an exposition of her title to 
the Enghsh crown, have been published , as 
have also Ins ‘‘ Descnption of Scotland and 
the Scottish Isles ,” a treatise ‘* On the On- 
gin, Manners, and Exploits of the Scotch ,” 
‘* Paranesis ad Nobilitatem Populumque Sco- 
torum ,”? and ‘ Afflicti Anim Consolationes, 
et tranquil Anim: Conservatio.”? — Dodd’s 
Ch. Hust. Robertson’s List. of Scotland, 

LESLIE (Joun) whose hfe exceeded a 
hundred years, flourished 1n the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He was a native of 
Balquhaine m Scotland, and received his edu- 
cation in the umiversities of Aberdeen and Ox- 
ford. He afterwards visited most parts of the 
continent of Europe, was present at the siege 
of Rochelle, and at the isle of Rhé. Avaul- 
ing himself however, of the opportunities 
afforded him by mixing with the people of the 
countries he travelled through, he acquired an 
extraordinary familiarity with their languages 
and hterature. On his return to England, after 
an absence of more than twenty-two years, 
Charles I made him bishop of the Orkney 
islands, whence he was afterwards successively 
translated to the Insh sees of Raphoe and 
Clogher. While at Raphoe he defended his 
palace against Cromwell’s troops, and was the 
last who held out against the Parliamentarians 
in Ireland. He died in 1671, having been a 
prelate for more than half a century.—Athen. 
Oxon. Bug. Brit. 

LESLIE (Cuartets) second son of the 
preceding, was born m Ireland, but the date 
of his birth 18 unknown. He was educated at 
Trinity college, Dublin, where he graduated 
MA. He afterwards became a student m the 
Temple, but relinquished the law for divinity, 
and entered into orders in 1680. In 1687 he 
was made chancellor of Connor, and displayed 
great firmness in resisting the measures of the 
Popish party, by disputation and otherwise, 
and in particular withstood the admission of a 
sheriff of that religion, although nominated 
by James II himself. Notwithstanding this 
resistance to what he deemed an illegal man- 
date, he held not with the prnuples of the 
Revolution, and declined taking the oaths to 
king Wilham, which necessarily deprived him 
of all his preferments, and he withdrew with 
his fannly into England. Here he employed 
himself in supporting the cause to which he 
had adhered, and wrote many pieces in de- 
fence of it. Being an able disputant, he was | 
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highly esteemed by the nonjurors, but his writ- 
ings, and frequent excursions to St Germainas, 

necessarily rendemng him an object of suspi- 

cion, he was obliged to quit the kingdom. & 
then openly repaired to the pretender, whom 

he sought in vain to convert to the protestant 

religion. Ile was also very active in the pro- 
duction of schemes for the admission of that 
prince to the crown under certain cuarantees 
in favour of the estaLhshment. On the term- 
nation of the rebellion of 1715, he accompa- 
nied the pretender into Italy, where he expe- 
nenced the usual neglect ad ingratitude with 
which that unfortunate family has almost un- 
formly treated its worthiest adherents. Soh- 
citing on this account to return to lis native 
country, government, on the application of his 
fnends, allowed him to do so without molesta- 
tion, and he died at his own house at Glas- 
lough, in the county of Monaghan, Apnil 13 

1732. Has theological works, of which the 
most considerable are, treatises against the 
deists and socinians, have been printed in tw) 
volumes foho , one of these, entitled ‘* Lhe 
Snake in the Grass,” written in exposure of 
the fanaticism and absurdities of Antoinette 
Bourignon, 18 very highly spoken of by Bayle. 
He has been accused of borrowing his “ Short 
and Easy Method with the Deists” from the 
abbé St Real, but Dr Glerg thinks this coin- 
exdence of the two works accidental. He 
wrote, during the reign of Anne, a weekly pa- 
per called ** Ihe Rehearsal,”’ which has been 
collected in four volumes octavo A hast of his 
political pieces, which are very numerous, 
may be found im the tirst of our authorities 

They are of course stiongly yacobitical , and the 
most celebrated of them were wiitten 1n oppo- 
sition to Burnet, Locke, and Hoadley, on the 
principles of civil government and the Revo- 
lution.— Bog. Brit. Lreye. Brit. 

LESSER (Freorrick Curisriawn) a Ger- 
man divine and naturalist, born at Nordhau- 
sen in 1692. He studied at the university of 
Halle, after which he went to Leipsic, and 
thence to Berlin. In 1716 he became as- 
sistant preacher at Frauenberg. He formed a 
fine collection of objects of natural history, and 
a cunous library of early-printed books. After 
having held various ecclesiastic 11 benefices, 
he died September 17, 1754. Ihe writings 
of Lesser relate chiefly to natural history, 
among which are ‘‘ Litheology, or the I heo- 
logy of Stones,” 1735, ‘‘ lhe Theology of 
Insects,’’ which has been translated into Eng- 
lish [see Lyowng1], ‘‘ lestaceo- I heology ,” 
and ‘‘Miscellanies on Natural History and 
a erie copy | eietaad 2 Univ 

LSSING (GottnoLtp Eryraim) an em- 
nent German writer, was born in 1729, at Ka- 
menz in Pomerania, of which place his father 
was protestant mimster. He 1eceived lis 
early education at the free school of Mcissen, 
where he acquired a great proficiency in the 
Latia and Greek languages, and was then re- 
moved to the university of Leipsic. Here he 
distinguished himself by a tendency to scepa- 
cism; by great originality of seutiment and 
conduct , and, above all, by an enthusiastic at- 
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tahment to the drama. Having completed 
three sessions at the univerarty, he was urged 
by hes father either to enter into orders, or 
seek a medica! degree ; but he dechned both, 
aad took to writing for the stage. His hterary 
connexion with the theatre m the first instance 
by no means mmproved either his morals or cir- 
cumstances; but although he endured much 
privation and distress, he was too much at- 
tached to the drama to seek any other employ- 
ment. At Berlin, where he sometimes resided, 
be was introduced to Voltaire, and subsequently 
to the distinguished Jewish philosopher Men- 
delsobn, and to Nicolai, Ramler, Sulzer, 
and other literary men by whom he was held 
In great estimation. It was about thas time 
that he wrote lis domestic tragedy of ‘‘ Miss 
Sarah Samson,”’ soon after which he accompa- 
nied Mr Winkler, a man of fortune, to Am- 
sterdam. On his return, Lessing resumed his 
literary labours with greatassiduity he made 
several translations from the English, and also 
composed a volume of elegant orginal fables, 
and wrote ingenious essays on fable and epi- 
gram. In conjunction with Mendelsohn and 
Nicolai, he also undertook a periodical work, 
catitled, the ‘* Library of Belles Lettres ’’ In 
1768 be was elected a member of the academy 
of Berlm, and was soon after appointed secre- 
tary to general Tauenzien, whom he accam- 
pamed to Breslau. On the return of peace, 
he was introduced to the king of Prussia, 
and resumed his literary occupation at 
Berhn, where he produced in 17660 his 
‘* Laocoon,” a dissertation on the hlmuits of 
poetry and pamting. An invitation from 
the lovers of the drama at Hamburgh induced 
him to visit that city, 1m order to establish a 
theatre, an addition to which he assumed the 
critical office in a weekly paper, entitled the 
** Hamburgh Dramaturgy’’ 1n1769 he met 
very opportunely with a generous patron in 
Leopold, heir-apparent to the duke of LBruns- 
wick, by whose means, w hen his circumstances 
wore declining, he was made lbiarian at Wol- 
fenbuttel. One of the fruits of this appomt 
ment was a pe1odical publication, entitled, 
“ Contnbutions to Literary History.”” In 1771 
he gave a new edition of his literary works, 
and the next year his popular tragedy of 
« Emilia Galotti,” appeared ou the stage. In 
1775 he marned a widow lady at Vienna, and 
soon after accompanied his patron, prince | eo- 
ke of Brunswick, 1n a tour through Italy. 
e had now become a very distinguished cha- 
racter among the German hterati, and several 
of the prince» of that country made him offei» 
of protection, but nothing would induce him 
to quit the prince of Brunswick who, by his 
accession to the sovereignty in 1780, was en- 
abled to augment his favouis towards him, His 
pubhcation of ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” displayed 
his final sentiments upon the difference of re- 
lagious opinions, and it 1s by some deemed his 
masterpiece, but it 1s more adapted for the 
closet than the stage, although frequently 
acted, as curtailed by Schiller. A second part 
of this diama, entitled, “* The Monk of Le- 
banon,” and a “' Dissertation on the Education 
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of the Human Race,’ were the chief produc- 
tions of the last years of his hfe, in which has 
health was rapidly declining. Lethargic symp- 
toms announced his approaching end, which 
took place at Hamburgh 1n 1781, in his fifty- 
second-year.—Life mm Monthly Mag. Neuv. 
Dict. Hast. 

LESSIUS (Lronarp) a learned jesuit, born 
at Brechtan in the Low Countries, 1m 1554, 
afterwards professor of philosophy in the col- 
lege of Douax. ‘The theological chair at Lou- 
vaine becoming vacant, he resigned his pro- 
fessorship in order to fill at, which he did with 
great ability for awhile, till becoming sus- 
pected of favournng the Semipelagian heresy, 
in some of his propositions, the doctors of the 
university sat in judgment upon them, and 
condemned thirty-four as heterodox. Lessius 
appealed from this decision. Ihe colleges at 
Treves, Ingolstadt, and pas org affirmed the 
orthodoxy of his tenets, and the pope himself 
ultimately decided 1n his favour. Of his writ- 
ings, which are nume2ous, two only have been 
tianslated mto Lnoglish, an essay ‘‘ On the 
Ixistence of a God,’’ and another ‘‘ On the 
Immortality of the Soul.” His other works 
are ‘ Hygiasticon, seu vera ratio valetudinis 
bone vite ,”’ ‘* De Justita et Jure,”’ folio, 
and ‘‘ De Potestate summi Pontificis.”” His 
death took place in 1623.—Moreri. 

L’ESLRANGL (sir Rocrr) better hnown 
than esteemed as a political partizan and con- 
troversiahst, was the youngest son of sur Ha- 
mond L’Estrange, knight, of Hunstanton-hall, 
Norfolk, where he was born m 1616. His 
father being a zealous royalist, brought up lis 
son, whose education was probably completed 
at Cambridge, mn the same pnnuples. At the 
age of twenty two he attended Charles 1 in 
his expedition into Scotland, and laid a plan 
foi surprising Lynn, but being betrayed by his 
associates, and detected with the king’s com- 
mission in his pocket, he was tried by a court 
martial as a spy, and condemned todie. He 
was, however, respited from time to time, 
until he had lain in prison four years, when, 
by the connivance of his gaoler, he made his 
excape to the continent. On the dissolution 
of the long parliament, be ventured to return 
home, and was released by Cromwell on giving 
bal. Onthe Restoration he did not under- 
value lus sufferings and merits, and was, after 
a while, made lhcenser of the press, a profit- 
able post, which was, however, the only re- 
compense he ever received, except being put 
m the commission of the peace, at that time a 
very unworthy source of emolument in Lon- 
don. In 1663 he set up the ‘‘ Public Intelli- 
gencer,’’ which he discontinued on the demgn 
then concerted of publishing a London Ga- 
zette, the first number of wiuch appeared on 
the 4th February 1665. In 1679 he set up a 
paper, called the ‘‘ Observator,”’ in defence of 
the measures of the court , and in 1681 distim- 
guished himself by his zeal in the exposure of 
the popish plot, as also of the fanatical one 
the following year. In 1687 he was obliged 
to give up the ‘‘ Observator,” becanse he 
could not agree with James, who had knighted 
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him, in the doctrine of toleration, although he 
had written in favour of the dispensing 
power, which complaisance subyected him 
to the 1mputation of having become a mem- 
ber of the church of Rome, but he refuted 
the charge on oath. After the Revolution, 
he was left out of the commission of the peace, 
and met with some annoyance on account of 
his presumed disaffection. He died in 1704 
at the advanced age of eighty-eight, his facul- 
ties having become impaired some years be- 
fore he died. He was the author of a great 
number of ephemeral political tracts, distin- 
guished by occasional force and perspicuity , 
but still more by their coarse and virulent 
abuse, and by a style so rude and vulgar, that 
he was regarded by Granger as one of the 
great corruptors of the Lnghsh language. He 
is also held to be the first who regularly re- 
ceived newspaper pay for defending all sorts of 
measures, good and bad, beinga staunch, intre- 
pid,and unblushing controversialist. L’ Estrange 
translated ‘‘ Josephus,’’ his best work , ‘‘ Ci- 
cero’s Offices ,’’ ‘‘ Seneca’s Morals ,’’ ‘* Cras- 
mus’s Colloquies ,’’ ** Av»op’s Fables ,’’ ‘* Que- 
vedo’s Visions,’’ &c.—lHe had a brother, Ha 
MOND L’ Estranor, who wrote a work, entitled 
‘’ The Alliance of the Divine Offices,” and a 
‘Life of Charles I ’’—Bug. Brit. Nichols’s 
Int. Anec. Granger. 

LULHIEULILR (Smarr) an ingenious 
antiquary, and collector of ancient relics and 
natural cunivsities. He was descended from an 
ancient family of French protestants, settled 
in England after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. In the prosecution of Ine favourite 
researches he visited various pats of England , 
and the itneranes which he composed, and 
the discoveries he made relative to the anti- 
quites of the country, together with the draw- 
ings which he collected, afford ample evidence 
of his zeal and ability as a man of science. In 
these journeys he made a large collection of 
fossils, of which he formed a classical arrange- 
ment, and had drawings made of the most cu- 
rious, to which he added his own obvervations, 
He visited Italy, where he collected ancient 
maibles, and procured drawings of others, to 
which he subjoined his own remarks on the 
natural history and archzology of Italy. He 
also formed a cabinet of medajs, and an assem- 
blage of curious engravings. Mr I ethieulier 
died at Aldersbroke, near Ilford in Essex, Au- 
gust 27, 1760 , and in consequence of a testa- 
mentary bequest, his antiquities and other 
treasures were deposited in the Bntish Mu- 
seum. He was a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, and a contributor to the Archzolo- 

a —Ann. Reg. 

LETI (Greconro) a copious writer of his- 
tory, was born in 1630 at Milan, of a family 
onginally of some distinction at Bologna. He 
was educated at the jesuits’ college, and 
was intended for the church , but was induced 
to make open profession of the protestant reli- 
gion at Lausanne 1n 1657. Has conversion 80 
pleased Guerin, a celebrated physician at Ge- 
néva, that he gave him his figbglier In mar- 
Fiage, and such wae his credit, that he gra- 
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tuitously obtamed the nght of citizenship in 
1674. His quarrelsome and satirical humour, 
however, involved him in so many disputes, 
that in 1680 he deemed it advisable to vist 
Englaud, where he was favourably received 
by Charles LI, who gave hima pension. He 
was also promised the situation of royal his- 
toriographer , but in Ins work, “ Teatro Bn- 
tannico,” having exercised his pen with a 
freedom which displeased the court, he was 
commanded to quit the kingdom. He then 
repaired to Amsterdam, and obtained the ttle 
of historiographer to that city, where he died 
in 1701. tle was a most indefatigable wnter, 
the catalogue of bis productions amounting to 
nearly one hundred volumes on forty different 
subjects, principally historical and biograpin- 
cal. Among the best known of his produc- 
tions, are his lives of Pope Sixtus V, of the 
emperor Charles V, of queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, of Pluhip II, of Ohver Cromwell, and of 
the duke of Ossuna. Some of his severest at- 
tacks on the church of Rome, are his ‘* Nepo- 
tismo di Roma,’ ‘* Cardinalhsmo de Santa 
Chiesa,’”’ and ‘‘Itinerano della Corte de 
Roma.’’ All his works are wnitten in Itahan, 
in a lively diffuse style, but cannot be quoted 
as authority, his maccuracy and even disposi- 
tion to employ fiction 1n order to amuse, be- 
ing notorious He has succeeded on his own 
plan, particularly in his life of Sixtus V, the 
most popular of all lis productions.—Moreri. 
Nueron Granger. 

LETOURNLUR (Anrtornr Francors 
Louis Honore) born at Granville m Nor- 
mandy,in17>91. After having studied mathe- 
matics, he entered into the artillery ser- 
vice, became a captain, and obtained the cross 
of St Loms. He adopted with ardour the 
principles of the Revolution, and in Septem- 
ber 1791 he was chosen a member of the le- 
gislative assembly, and in 1792 of the Con- 
vention. On the king’s tnal he voted with 
the majority. Beinga member of the military 
committee, he was much occupied with pre- 
paring reports on the organization of the aimy. 
In January 1795, he was president of the Con- 
vention, aud he was afterwards commissary 
on board the Mediterranean fleet. On his re- 
turn to Paris he became a member of the com- 
mittee of public safety, and then of the erecu- 
tive directory. He held the latter office only 
tall May 1797, when he became inspector-ge- 
neral of artillery. He was subsequently em- 
ployed at Lille to treat of peace with the Eng- 
lish government. Under the consulate he was 
prefect of a department, and in 1804 he was 
made a counsellor of the court of accounts. 
He was deprived of this place m 1814, and 
being restored to it by Buonaparte, he was 
again deprived, and was obliged to quit France. 
He died near Brussels m 1817.— Biog. Nouv, 
des Contemp. 

LETISOM (Joun Coaxrex) an ingenious 
physican and medical wnter, born 1n the island 
of Little Vandyke, near ‘Tortola, in the West 
Indies. His relations were of the society of 
fnends , and at an early age he was sent to Iing- 
land, and placed under the tuition of a Mr 
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Thom , near Warrngton, where Dr Fo- 
th 1, who had a summer residence 10 the 


neighbourhood, superintended his studies. He 
was then apprenticed to an apothecary at Set 
tle in Yorkshire, after which he attended for 
two years at St [homas’s hospital. His father 
having died winle he was young, and having 
also host hus elder brother, he returned to the 
West Indies, to take possession of some pro. 
perty which had devolved to him. It con- 
sisted in part of negro slaves, whom he hbe- 
rated , after which, he settled as a medical 
practitioner at Llortola. Ere Jong he 1e-crossed 
the Atlantic, visited the great medical schools 
of Pans, Leyden, and Edinburgh, and at Ley- 
den he took the degree of MD. He then set- 
tled in London as a physician, and having 
mared a lady of considerable fortune, he ob- 
tained a very lucrative share of medical prac- 
ace. In 1769 he was admitted a member of 
the college of Physiuians, the next year elected 
¥S\., and the year succeeding FRS Ih 
writings are numerous Besides papers in the 
Pinlosophical ‘Transactions, and the collec- 
tions of medical societies, he published ‘‘ The 
Natural History of the lea-tree,” 1772, tto, 
“ the Naturalist’s and Lraveller’s Compa- 
nion,”’ 1774, 850, 3rd edition, 1800, ‘* Me- 
dical Memoirs of the General Dispensary,” 
1774, Bvo., *‘ Thnts on Lcenefcetce, lemper- 
ance, and Medical Saence,’’ 1801, 3. vols. 
8vo. ‘ Memoirs of Dr Fothergill ,” and se- 
veral smaller pieces, He died at his house in 
Sambrook-court, London, November 1, 1815, 
aged seventy-one. A collection of his 
works was published, with his Life by Mr 
Pettigrew.—Uniw. Mag. Annaly of Med- 
cine, 

LEUCIPPUS, a philosopher of considera- 
ble eminence in the fifth century, BC. lhe 
ancients are not agreed upon the place of his 
birth, but according to Diogenes Laertius, it 
took place at Elea. All accounts, however, 
concur in attributing to him the first idea of 
the system of Atoms, which was improved by 
lis disciple Democritus, and adopted by J pi- 
curus. He wrote a treatise concerning Na- 
ture, now lost , and dissatisfied with the me- 
taphysical subtleties of the ELleatic school, re- 
polved to examine the real constitution of the 
material world, and inquire into the mechani- 
cal properties of bodies. His great object was 
to restore the alliance between reason and the 
senses, for which purpose he suggested the 
doctrine of indiviable atoms, having within 
themselves a prinuiple of motion. By the 
help of this principle, a feeble and fanciful 
effort was made to account for the production 
of all natural bodies fiom physical causes, 
without the intervention of Deity, although it 
is not certain, that either he or his disciples 
intended to discard the notion of a divine na- 
ture from the universe. From the atomic 
system Descartes borrowed Ins hypothesis of 
the ‘‘ Vortices,” and possibly some Inots of 
his grand mechanical principle, ‘‘ that bodies 
an a circular motion remove from the centre as 
much as possible.” Kepler was also much 
indebted to the theory of Leucappus.— Do- 
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génes Laert. Enjfield’s Hist. of Philos. 
ley’s Hut. of Philos. Buyle. 

LEUNCLAVIUS (Jonw) a native of West 
phaha, born at Ameibrun in that country, 
in 1533. After visiting various counties of 
the east, as well as great part of Europe, he 
finally returned to Germany, and settled at 
Vienna, where, from the matenals which he 
had collected during his travels, Le composed 
a “I history of the Ottoman Lmpuire,” in 
folio, and ‘‘ The Annals of the Sultans.’”’ He 
also published Latin translations of the works 
of Zusimus and Xenophon, and abridzed the 
‘** Basilica’ ito two folio volumes. A work, 
entitled ‘‘ Commentatio de Moscorum, &c.’’ 
has been ascribed to him. Hus death took 
place in 1593.—Moren. Niceron. 

LEUSDLN (Joun) a celebrated biblical 
critic and theologian, born im 1624 at Utrecht, 
where he afterwards obtained the professor- 
slup of Hebrew, with the reputation of bein 
one of the most erudite scholars and able di- 
vines of the age. He published a new edi- 
tuon of the Books of the Old lestament in the 
onginal Hebrew, in 2 vols. 8v0, and of those of 
the New Gr. and Lat, 10 one thrk 12mo, a 
Hebiew and Latun Lexicon, an edition of 
Poole s Synopsis, 9 vols folio, ‘* Versio Sep- 
tuaginta Interpretum ,”’ ‘‘ Clavis Graca Nove 
[estament: ,” “Onomasticon Sacium ,’ ‘ Phi 
lologus Hcbreus ,” ‘ Plijlologus Heb:a2omix- 
tus,” ‘*Clavis Hebrawa et Philogica Vet. 
lest.,”’ a Hebrew Poulter, and Commenta- 
nes an the Books of the Piophets Joel, Hosea, 
and Jonah. Leusden dicd at his native city 
about the close of the seventeenth century.— 
cl aufpre. Sart Onen. 

LELUWENHOLCh (Antnony van) a ce- 
lebrated natural pmlosophei, born at Delft in 
Holland, in 1032. His skill in grinding opt- 
cal glasses led the way to the making muicro- 
scopical observations, which procured him no 
small degree of fame. He began publishing 
an account of fis discovenes in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, m 1673, and they are con- 
tinued from No, xciv. to No. ccclxxx. of that 
collection. In 1680 he was chosen a fellow 
of the Royal Socirty , and in 1698 he had the 
honour to entertain the czar Pete: the Great, 
then at Delft, with an exhibinon of his expe- 
riments. Ue appears to have passed the 
whole of Iie lhfe at bis native place, devoting 
his time to microscopical researches chiefly 
relating to anatomy. He died in 1725. He 
pubhshed ‘* Arcana Nature ope Microsco- 
piorum detecta,’’ 4to, Letters, &c. <A selec- 
tion from his works was published in English, 
1800, 4to.— Aikin’s G Bug. Hutton 

LEVLQUE (Prten) an eminent French 
mathematician, born at Nantes in 1746. He 
was educated at the jesuits’ college, at Ins 
native place; and at the age of eighteen he 
went to sea in a low capacity, for the purpose 
of yaimng a practical acquaintance with navi- 
gation, Returnimg in about two years, he 
taught mathematics at Mortagne, at Breteuwl, 
and afterwards at Nantes, where he became 

rofessor royal of hydrography m 1772, and 
in 1786 maval examiner. After escaping from 
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the storms of the Revolution, he was in 1797 
appointed a mrember of the council of the an- 
cients. His situation exposed him to proscrip- 
tion, but at length he was freed from pen, 
and was made examiner of the polytechnic 
school. In 1801 he was admitted a member 
of the Institute, and of the legion of honour. 
He died at Havre in 1814. He published 
‘“« Tables générales de la hauteur et de la 
lougitude du Nonagésime,” Avignon, 1776, 
2 vols. 8vo, “‘ Guide du Navigateur,”’ Nantes, 
1779, 8vo , and several other valuable works 
relating to nautical affairs and mathematics — 
Bug Unw. Brog. Nouv. des Contemp. 

LEVER (sir Asuton) an English gentle- 
man, memoiable as the collector of a museum 
of natural and artificial cunosities. He was 
the son of a Lancashne baronet, and was edu- 
cated at Corpus Chmisti college, Oxford. He 
resided at Alkington, near Manchester, where 
he formed an aviary, and afterwards a muiscel- 
laneous museum. Having inured his fortune 
by the indulgence of his taste as a virtuoso, he 
obtained an act of parliament authonsing him 
to dispose of his collection by way of lottery, 
n1785. By this means it became the pro- 
perty of Mr James Parkinson, who, after 
making an exhibition of the Leve1ian museum 
for some years, sold the whole, piece-meal, 
by auction. Sir A. Lever died at Manchester 
1a 1788.—Gent Mag. 

LEVERIDGL (Rictrarp) an actor and 
singer at the old theatre in I incoln s inn-fields, 
during the early pait of the last century. He 
was celebrated for Ins convivial qualities, and 
in 1726 published a collection ot his songs in 
2 vols.12mo. Ihe music to the second act in 
Macheth has been attrbuted to him, but on 
insufficient grounds. Leveridge hept a coffee- 
house in | avistock-street, Covent-garden, and 
18 said to have challenged ali Lngland to sing 
a bass song with him for one hundred guineas, 
He died in 1758.— Bug. Dict. of Mus, 

LEVESQUE (Prrer Cuaries) a French 
writer on history and general literature. He 
was born at Pans in 1736, and when young, 
apprenticed to an engraver. Dusplaying a 
strong inclination for learning, he was removed 
to the college of Mazarin, where he studied 
with great success. His family having retured 
into the country, he for some time supported 
himself at Pans by working as an engraver. 
In 1773 he went to St Petersburg, with a re- 
commendation fiom Diderot to the empress of 
Russia, who appointed him professor of belles 
lettres at the school of noble cadets. Here he 
formed the design of writing the history of 
Russia, and having completed the work, in 
1780 he returned to Pans to publish it. He 
was admitted into the academy of Inscnptions, 
and some years after was appointed professor 
at the Royal college. He was subsequent! 
made a member of the National Institute , 
and in 1812 he closed a long hfe devoted to 
literary pursuits. Besides his Russian history, 
he produced a translation of Thucydides, His- 
tories of France, under the five first kings of 
the liouse of Valois , of the Roman Republic , . 
of Greece, and various other works.—His 
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daughter, Mademoiselle Rost Ley esque, mar- 
ned to M. Pehgny de St Romain, has distin- 
guished herself as a poetess. At the age of 
hifteen sle composed a number of pieces, pub- 
lished at Pans m 1786, under the ttle of 
‘* Idylles et Contes champetres,” 12mo, which 
were warmly praised by Flonan and Gessner. 
Bug. Uniw. Brg. Nour. des Contemp. 

LEVISQUE DE LA RAVALII RE (Pe- 
TER AIEXANDER) a learned wnitcr, born at 
Froyes in Frances in 1097. He studied law 
at Orleans, with a view to an official situaaon 
at home, but preferring the cultivation of 
lettres, he settled at Paris about 1726, and 
published an essay on dramatic poetry, which 
attracted little notice. He then devoted him- 
self tothe study of history , and in 1743 he 
became a member of the academy of Inscrip- 
tions. He died in 1762. Most of his produc- 
tuons relate to the history, antiquities, aud hte- 
rature of France, including ‘‘ Precis des Ré- 
volutions de Langue Frangaise,”’ which 1avolved 
him in a controversy with the Benedictine 
authors of Histoire htteraire de Ikrance. He 
also published an excellent edition of the poems 
of Thibault, count of Champagne, king of Na- 
varre, Pans, 1742, ? vols 12mo, and he left 
in manuscript, a history of the counts of Cham- 
pagne.— Memorres de l’ Acad. des Inscrip. Bug. 
Uni. 

LLVI (Davin) an Enghsh mechanic of the 
Jewish persuasion, born in the metropolis in 
1740. Ihough of an humble rank in hfe, he 
became possessed of considerable information 
and sume learmng, especially with regard to 
the antiquities of Ins nation. In 1787 he en- 
tcred into a polemmecal controversy with Dr 
Pnestley, whose ‘‘ Letters to the Jews,” he 
answered in two series of essays, written im 
the same epistolary form. He also published 
a Hebrew and English Lexicon, im 3 vols., a 
translation of the Pentateuch, and another of 
the Hebrew Liturgy, in 6 vols., and was the 
author of dissertations ‘‘ On the Mosaic Rites 
and Ceremonies ,’’? ‘‘ On the Prophecies,” 
&c. His death took place m 1799.—Gent. 
Mag. 1801. 

LEVIZAC (Joun Pons Vicror Lacoura 
de) a French wniter, descended of a noble 
family, and born at Alby in Languedoc. He be- 
came an ecclesiastic when young, and obtained 
a canonry at Vabres. He consecrated all his 
leisure to poetry, and m 1776 he commenced 
his hterary career, by an idyl called, ‘* Le 
Bientait rendu, ’ which gained the prize at the 
Floral games of Toulouse. At the Revolution 
he guitted France for Holland, and afterwards 
settled in England as a French teacher. Ie 
died in London 1n 1813. The abbé de Levizac 
18 known advantageously as the author of 
‘¢ Bibhotheque portative des écrivains Fran- 
gais, ou Choix des meilleurs morceaux hx- 
traits de leurs Onvrages ,”’ ‘‘ Dictionnaire des 
Synonymes ,” and other works designed to 
fachtate an acquaintance with the language 
and literature of France —Biog. Univ. 

LLWENHAUPL (Abs Lewis, count) a 
Swedi-h ofhcer, who distinguished himself in 
the wars of Charles XII. He was born m 
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1659, of a good family, and was educated at 
Upsal and in some of the universities of Ger- 
many. He then entered into the Austrian 
army, and served against the Turks, and he 
afterwards belonged to a corps of Swedish 
troops employed by Walham lII 1n Holland. 
On the accession of Charles II, he was 
made a general, and after serving against the 
Russians in Courland, he was 10 1706 ap- 
pooiee governor of Riga. In the war with 

eter the Great, he commanded a Swedish 
army, with which he beat the Russians at 
Liesna in September 1708. He then joimed 
the king of Sweden, and was present at the 
disastrous battle of Pultowa, soon after which 
he was obhged to surrender with the remains 
of hie forces to the Russians. He was sent 
unto the mterior of Russia, where he died 
about ten years after, in 1719. Count Lewen- 
haupt employed the period of Ins captivity in 
writing memoirs, which were pubhshed at 
Stockholm in 1757, and are said to contam 
much curious information.— Bg. Univ. 

LEWIS (Jou~n) a learned antiquary and 
historian, born in 1675 at Bristol, and edu- 
cated at the grammar-school of Poole in the 
county of Dorset. From this seminary he pro- 
ceeded to Lxeter college, Oxford, where he 
took his bachelor s degree in arts, and was 
soon after admitted into the church. About 
the close of the century, he was presented to 
the small living of Acryse, hent, to which the 
archbishop of Canterbury added that of Haw- 
kinge near Folkestone, both which pieces of 
preferment he resigned for the perpetual 
culacy of Margate, and the vicarage of Min- 
ster in the Isle of Lhanet, 1708. Having 
graduated as AM. at Cambridge, he obtained 
m 1717 the mastership of Lastbridge hospital 
yn Canterbury, a sinecure, with which Le con- 
tunued to hold his other beuefices. Mr Lewis 
devoted much of his leisure time to the study 
of the antiquities of Kent, more especially of 
that portion of the eastern part of the county 
where he resided, and which, from its histo 
rical associations both with the Roman and 
Saxon empire in Britam, affords a wide and 
interesting held for the researches of the cu- 
rious scholar is ‘* Hastory of the Isle of 
lhanet,’’ a second edition of which appeared 
iu one 4to vol 1756, has long been considered 
a standard work, both for the learning and the 
industry which it displays , this book 1s now be- 
come scarce, His other productions are, ‘* ‘Lhe 
History and Antiquities of Feversham Abbey,” 
4to, ‘‘ A Dissertanon on the use of Seals in 
England.” ‘The hves of Wycliffe, of Caxton 
the printer, and of bishop Pecock, each in one 
volume, 8vo, an ‘*‘ Lxposition of the Cate- 
chism of the Church of England ,” an edition 
of Wycliffe’s ‘Translation ot the New Testa- 
ment, with an account of the vanous transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into English (also 
printed separately) prefixed, one volume, folio, 
and ‘‘ Specimens of Lrrors in Collier’s Lccle- 
siastical History.” Mr Lewis died at Margate 
wm 1746.—Chaimer’s Big. Dict. 

LEWIS (Martturw Grecory) an English 
writer, whose attempts both in the depart- 
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ments of the drama and of romance, obtained 
at one period a very considerable share of po- 
pulanty in this country, though but too fre- 
quently disfigured by bad taste, and degraded 
by licentiousness. He waa the son of a gen- 
tleman of good property, consisting principally 
of estates in the island of Jamaica, and who 
possessed sufficient influence with government 
to obtain for himself the lucrative and respon- 
sible post of under secretary at war. His son, 
the subject of this article, was born in the me- 
tropolis in 1773, and was educated at West- 
minster school, on quitting which foundation 
he travelled for improvement, especially into 
Germany, the literature of which country pro- 
duced a strong ampression upon him, and gave 
that pecuhar turn to his compositions which 
placed him in the foremost rank among the 
delineators of the marvellous and terrific, and 
has since loaded the shelves of circulating h- 
braries with hosts of imitators, most of whom, 
however, exhibit all the extravagances, with- 
out the genius of their model. Of his wrtimgs, 
the first and most celebrated was ‘ ‘The 
Monk,” a romance in 3 vols. 12mo, which, 
although much decried for 1ts licentiousness, ran 
through agreat number of editions , “‘ Feudal 
lyrants ,” ditto, 4 vols. , ‘‘ Romantic Lales,”’ 
4 vols., ‘‘ lales of Wonder,” 1n verse, one 
vol., 8vo, ‘‘ Tales of Terror,’”’ one vol. 8vo, 
‘‘The Castle Spectre,’” a romantic drama, 
‘¢ Adelmorn, the Outlaw,’’ ditto , ‘‘ Venon, ’ 
a tragedy , a volume of miscellaneous poetry, 
and ‘‘ The Bravo of Venice,’’ a translation 
from the German, one vol. 8vo. Mr Lewis 
had a seat in Parhament, but seldom took 
part in the business of the house. Tis death 
took place in 1818 at sea, while on his voyage 
home from a visit to his West Indian posses- 
sions. An idle story has been circulated that 
it was occasioned by poison, administered to 
him by a negro, whom he had mcautiously 
acquainted that he had ordered the emanaa- 
pation of all his slaves at his decease.—Azn. 

Log. 

LEW3YS (Wi Liram) an ingenious physician 
and wiiter on chemistry and pharmacy. He 
had obtained the degree of bachelor of medi- 
cine, was a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and a member of the Royal Academy 
of Stockholm, and he was engaged 1n pro- 
fessional practice at Kingston 1n Surrey, whee 
he died, after a lingering illness, Jan. 21, 1781. 
ilis reputation as a practical and theoretical 
chemist occasioned his being engaged to read 
a course of lectures on chemistry to hia late 
majesty, when prince of Wales, at Kew, a ma- 
nuscupt copy of which, together with a course 
of lectures read before the duke and duchess 
of Gloucester at Kingston, was sold aftcr the 
decease of Dr Lewis, when lis whole hbrary, 
comprising several valuable manuscmpts, was 
disposed of by auction in London. He was 
the author of ‘‘ An Expenmental History of 
the Materia Medica,’’ or of the natural and 
artificial substances made use of 1n medicine, 
of which an improved edition was pubhshed 
by Dr Aikin, 1784, 4to. His other works ere, 
‘ Commercium philosophico techmeum 3 or 
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the Philosophical Commerce of the Arts,” 
4to, 1768, “ A Course of Practical Che- 
istry,” Svo , and an abridgment of the medi- 
eal wrinngs of Frederic Hoffman.—Orig. 
LEY (James) earl of Marlborough, an Eng- 
hsh judge, who flounshed during the early part 
of the seventeenth century. He was the sixth 
son of Henry Ley, esq. of Teffont in VWilt- 
shire, born 1n 1552. From Brazennose college, 
Oxford, he removed to the metropolis, and en- 
tered himself of Lincoln’s inn, by which so- 
ciety he was in due course called to the bar. 
In 1604 he was promoted to the office of chef- 
justice of the King’s Bench m Ireland, which 
he held for sixteen years, and was then trans- 
ferred to the corresponding post on the English 
bench, with a baronetcy. In 1625 James I, 
with whom he wasa great favounte, placed 
him at the head of the council board, confernng 
on him the high office of lord-treasurer and 
the earldom of Marlborough. Ile was a good 
antiquarian as well as a sound lawyer, as 1s 
evinced by a few disquisitions of his, which 
Thomas Hearne, a kindred spint, has rescued 
from oblivion. Of lia professional wrtngs 
the principal are, his ‘* Reports,” foho, 169, 
and a dissertation ‘‘ On Wards and the I aw 
of Guardianship,” 12mo_ His death touk place 
iz 1628 —TJ loyd’s State Worthies. 
LLYDECKLR (Meccuior) a native of 
Middleburg, born 1692, eminent as a sound 
scholar and able theoloman. He became di- 
vinity professor in the university of Utrecht, 


where he published a continuation of the ‘‘ Ec-. 


clesiastical History’? of Hornius, *‘ A History 
of the nse and progress of Jansenism ,”’ an- 
other of “ The Church of Africa ,”’ ‘ Synopsis 
Controversiarum de foedere ,”’ an ‘‘ Analysis 
of Scripture , ’ and a very curious work in two 
folio volumes, ‘‘ On the Republic of the He- 
brews”? He died at Utrecht in 1721.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

LEYSER or LEYSERUS (Potycanp) a 
Lutheran divine, born mn Wurtemburg 1n 1592. 
He was educated at lubingen, and in 1975 
became minister at Gollemsdorf. In 1576 he 
took the degree of DD. at Wittembe rg, where 
he obtained the thcologi.al chair, and after- 
waids was superimtendant of the university. 
In 1»79 he was employed im drawing up the 
* Formula Concordia,’’? between the Lu- 
therans and Calvinists, of which he became 
the most zealous defender. After holding va 
rious offices, he was appointed first preacher 
to the court of Dresden in 1594, and preceptor 
to the young princes of Saxony. He died at 
Wittemberg m 1601. The works of Leyser 
on divinity and ecclesiastical history are nu- 
merous. Lists of them may be found in the 
dictionaries of Morern and Joecher.—Joun 
Leysrr, grandson of the preceding, a German 
divine, wrote in favour of polygamy. His 
works attracted a great deal of notice in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and sub- 
jected him to persecution. ‘The most 2:mpor- 
tant of his pieces 13 his ‘* Discursus politicus 
de Polygamia,”’ published under the name of 
Theophilus Aletheusa, 1676, 8vo, and re- 
printed at Lund in 1682, with an ample com- 
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mentary, entitled, “ Polygamia triumphatrix.* 
—Porycarp Leyser, a descendant of the 
first-mentioned, was a doctor of medicine and 
professor of lustory of Helmstadt, where he 
died 1n 1728. He was the author of several 
works relating to the lustory of hterature.— 
Bayle. Bug. Uno. 

LEZAY-MARNESIA (Craune Franets 
ApRIAN, marquis de) born at Metz in 1733. 
He entered young into the French army, which 
he soon quitted, in consequence of his dissatis- 
faction at some new regulations. He then re- 
tired to his estate of St Julian near Lons Je- 
Saunier, aud employed himeelf in literary stu- 
dies. At the Revolution he was one of the 
noblesse who declared in favour of an equality 
of taxation and the abolition of feudal impo- 
sitions. He was chosen a deputy from the 
states general, and sat in the constituent age 
sembly , but alarmed at the prospect of affaus 
in France, he emigrated to North Amenica in 
1790, taking with him artusts, labourers, &c. 
to form a colony, on a large tract of land 
which he had purchased of the Scioto com- 
pany. But this scheme was frustrated, and 
he returned to France in 1792. He settled 
again at St Julhan, and dunng the reign of 
terror, he was arrested and confined 1n prison 
at Besancon. The fall of Robespiene set him 
at liberty, and he returned home to his usual pure 
suits, but in 1797 he thought 1t prudent again 
to leave France, and he remaimed for some time 
At 
length he settled at Besancon, where he died 
November 9, 1800. He was the author of 
« Essai sur la Mineralogie du Bailhage d’Or- 
gelet, en Franche-Comte,” 1778, 8vo, ‘ Le 
Bonheur dans les Campagnes,’’ 1778, &vo, 
‘“‘ Les Paysages, ou Vssais sur la Nature,” a 
poem , ‘‘ etree écrites des Rives de l’Ohio,’’ 
1792, 8vo, and other works —Lezay Mar- 
Nesta (Aprran, count de) son of the pre- 
ceding, distinguished himself as a diplomatist 
and man of letters. After finishing his edu- 
cation, he was for a short time in the army. 
He then studied diplomacy at the school of 
Brunswick, the only institution of the kind in 
Lurope. At the Revolution he travelled in 
Germany and England, and then returning to 
France, became a contibutor to the Journal de 
Paris. Having proclaimed the approaching 
destruction of the directorial government, he 
was forced to leave France. He returned un- 
der the consulate and was employed on diplo- 
matic missions. In 1806 he was made prefect 
of the department of the Rhine and Moselle, 
and in 1810 of that of the Lower Rhine, in 
whith office he was continued on the restora- 
tion of royalty. He died at Str isburgh in 181 £, 
owing to a fall from Ins carriage. He trans- 
lated mto French, Schiller’s tragedy, ‘‘ Don 
Carlos,’’? and wrote several political tracts, 
which excited much attention.— Burg. Unive 

L?HOMOND (Cuances Francis) emeritus 
professor at the university of Paris, born in 
1727. He studied at the college of Luneville 
as a bursar, and afterwards became pnuncipal 
of that iwstatution. He devoted himacit to the 
instruction of youth, and composed for the use 
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of his scholars a number of valuable elemen- 
tary works. In August 1792 he was arrested, 
ana committed to pnson , but was hberated in 
a few days, through the good offices of Tal- 
hen, who had been his pupil. He died in 
1794. Among his publicauons are, a treatise 
« De Vins ilustnbus Urbis Rome ,”’ ‘ Epi- 
tome Histone Sacre ,”’ and grammars of the 
French and Latin languages.— Bug Univ. 
LHUYD (Evwarp) an eminent antiquary 
and naturalist, who was a native of Wales. 


He was born about 1670, and at the age of, 


seventecn he became a student of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
MA. Onthe resignation of Dr Plot, he suc- 
ceeded him as keeper of the Ashmolean mu- 
seum. Ile directed his researches to the illus- 
tration of the languages, religion, customs, and 
manners of the early inhabitants of the British 
islands, and made a large collection of extracts 
from documents in public and private libraries, 
in the course of various jourmes whick he made 
mto Cornwall, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
French province of Britanny. Lhe result of 
his studies was the publication of his “ Arche- 
ologia Britannya,” vol 1. Oxford 1707, foho, 
comprising grammars, and a ee of the 
ancient Briush, Insh, and Armoncan dialects. 
He gained a tugh reputation by this work, for 
the continuation of which, he had accumulated 
ample materials, but was prevented from using 
them by his death, which took place in 1709. 
He was the author of a methodical catalogue 
of the figured fossils in the Ashmolean museum, 
entitled, ‘‘ Lythophylacu Britannic: Ichnogra- 
phia, 1699, 8vo, and several papers relating 
to natural history im the Philosophical Irans- 
actions.— Arkin’s (7. Bug. 

LHWYD (Humpnurey) a learned Cam- 
brian antiquary and hnstorian, who was a na 
tive of Denbigh. In 1547 he was a commoner 
of Brazennose college, Oxford, where he pro 
ceeded MA in 1551, and studied medicine. 
He was highly esteemed by Camden, and he 
corresponded with the geographer Ortelius, to 
whom he addressed a tract, entitled, ‘* Com- 
mentarioh Britannice Desc nptionis Fragmen- 
tum ,” and a letter, ‘‘ De Mon& Druidum In- 
sulé antiquitan sue Restituta,” which last, 
with another piece of Lhwyd’s, ‘‘ De Arma- 
mentario Romano,”’ was published with sir 
John Pnice’s Histone Bntanmce Defensio. 
Lhwyd also translated from the Welsh, ‘* The 
History of Cambna,” of Caradoc of Lancar- 
van, edited by Dr David Powel, 1584, Ato. 
He likewise translated some medical tracts. 
According to some he practised physic at Den- 
bigh, where he died about 1570.— Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. Bug. Brit. 

LIBANIUS, a celebrated Greek sophist or 
rhetorician, was born of an ancient family at 
Antioch in the year 314. From his youth he 
devoted himself to hterature, and pursued his 
studies at Athens. After he had fimshed his 
éducation, he collected disciples, and made 
himself known by various rhetorical composi- 
tons. His reputation was high, both at Con- 
stantinople and Nicomedia, in which latter city 
he attracted the attention of Julian, who be- 
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came acquainted with his writings, and imi- 
tated his style and manner. The jealousy of 
his rivals pursued him from place to place, 
until he finally returned to Antioch, when, 
about the year 360, he became preceptor to 
Basil and John Chrysostom, afterwards so 
celebrated in the Chnstian church. On the 
accession of Julian, he was invited by that em- 
peror to a station near his person, which with 
true plulosophic digmty he declined, but ne- 
cessirily became warmly attached to a prince 
who paid him so much attention. Julian ad- 
mutted him to the equality of a litcrary friend, 
and is thought to have had his assistance in 
some of his own compositions. The death of 
that emperor was, therefore, a severe stroke 
upon Libanius, who had flattered himeelf with 
the restoration of the heathen worship and phi- 
losophy from his exertions. He survived to an 
advanced age, endangered by supposed disaf- 
fection to the succeeding emperor, and an- 
noyed by the jealousy of rivals. The exact 
time of Ins death is not known, but he men- 
tions 390 ashis seventy-sixth year. The wni- 
tings of Libamus are numerous and many of 
them have reached posterity. They are cha- 
racterized by Gibbon “‘ as for the most par+ 
the vain and idle compositions of an orator, whe 
cultivated the science of words, the produc- 
tions of a recluse student, whose mind, re- 
gardless of his contemporaries, was incessantly 
fixed on the [rojan war and the Atheman com- 
monwealth ” Of the works of Libamus, two 
volumes fulio, Gr. and Lat were published at 
Pans, 1606—1627. ‘These contain his decla- 
mations, orations, and dissertations, with his 
hfe, a vain and prolix narrative, wntten by 
himself. Ihe best collection of his epistles is 
thatof Wolf, Amsterdam, foho, 1738.— Morer1. 
Gibbon. 

TIBAVIUS (Anprew) a physician and 
chemist of the seventeenth century, who was 
a native of Halle in Saxony. He was profes 
sor of history and poetry at Jena in 1588, 
whence he removed to Rothenburg , and in 
1605 he was nommated rector of the gymna- 
sium of Coburg in Franconia, where he died 
in 1616. Libavius was the author of a num- 
ber of works on chemistry, which have been 
rendered obsolete by the progress of science. 
‘There 1s a chemical compound, formerly deno- 
minated, from him, ‘‘ the fuming hquor of 
Libavius,” which 18 an oxymunate, or rather 
chloride oftin In a treatise entitled, ‘‘ Exa- 
men Philosophie Nove,’’ this writer recom- 
mends the transfusion of blood from one ani- 
mal to another.—Eloy Dict. H. de la Med. 
Bog Un. 

LICETUS (Forrunivs) a physician and 
natural philosopher of the seventeenth century. 
He was a native of Rapallo in the territory of 
Genoa, and having studied at Bologna, he be- 
came professor of philosophy at Pisa. In 1609 
he removed to Padua, and 1n 1636 to Bologna, 
having held professorships in both those cities. 
He returned to Padua 1n 1645, and occuped 
the medical chair in that university till his 
death in 1697. Licetus was a voluminous 
writer on medicine, philosophy, lustory, and 
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antiquities. He is best known as the author 
of a treatise, “‘ De Monstrorum Causis, Na- 
tura, et Differentus,’’ of which there is an 
edition by Blasius, Amsterdam, 1665, 4to. In 
a treatise, ‘‘ De Lucernis Antiquarum recondi- 
tis,’ he treats of the supposed everlasting 
lamps, said to have been found in ancient se- 
pulchres, and relates many presumed instances 
of their having been discovered.—Morert. 
Tiraboschi. Hutchinson’s Bing. Med. 

LICHT ENBERG (Georce CuristroPruer ) 
an eminent plulosopher and moralist, born 
near Darmstadt in 1742. He studied at Got- 
tingen, where in 1770 he was appointed pro- 
fessor extraordinary of the physical sciences. 
From 1772 to 1775 he was employed, by order 
of the king of England, in determining the 
latitudes of the principal places in Hanover. 
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born in 1561 at Aberdeen, in which city he 
received his education. In 1579 he quitted 
his native country for Germany, where he ap- 
phed himself with much dihgence to the stu y 
of mathematics, taking pupils in the same sci- 
ence, both at Frankfort and Rostock, to which 
latter city he was diiven by a pestilence, which 
Was raging at the former. In 1591 he ayala 
removed to Helmstadt, where he graduated in 
medicine i 1596, and obtained the professor- 
ships of that faculty, and of mathematics. 
Ihis situation was equally beneficial to him in 
a pecuniary point of view, as in reputation, 
and after some time spent in a tour through 
Italy, he at length returned 1n 1607 to his na- 
tive country, where he evi ced his gratitude to 
the university 12 which he bad been born and 
nourished, by founding and endowing s1x scho- 


In 1777 he succee led LrxJeben in the chair of | larships and a professorship of mathematics. 
experimental philosophy, which station he held | ihe remainder of his life was passed on a pri- 
tall his death, February 24, 1799. Ihe works vate estate which he possessed in the neilh- 
of M. Lichtenberg were published at Gottin- bourhood. Of his professional wnitings, there 
gen, 1800—1806, 9 vols 8vo. Lhey comprise are extant, ‘‘ Disputationes Medicinales,”’ 
an account of M. Deluc’s ideas concerning the 4to, Helmstadt, 1603, ‘* Ars Medica per- 
formation of rain, an autobiographical jour- spicue Lxphcata,’” 8vo, Hambuigh, 1607, 
nal, and various pieces, which had been pub- and ‘‘ Umverse Medicine Compendium,” 
lished in the almanacks, and the magazine of Helmstadt, 1720. [Ths death took place in 
Gottingen. He wrote a satire on Lavater, en- 1613 —Brg Brit. 
titled “ The Physiognomy of ‘ails,’ and an LIDLN (Jonn Hiwry) a Swedish wnter 
explanation of the plates of Hogarth.—Bug. of the last century. Possessing a considerable 
Univ. ‘fortune, he was enabled to indulge himself in 
LICHIFNSIEIN (Josren Wencestaus, travelling through Germany, France, England, 
prince of) was born at Vienna in 1696, and and Italy. He had returned to Sweden, when 
having finished his studies at the age of eigh- in the prime of hfe he was seized with a 
teen, he entered into the Austnan army. In’ palsy, which reduced him to a state of con- 
1723 he was made colonel of a regiment of tinual suffermg. He nevertheless employed 
dragoons , and for his services in the cam- himself in collecting books, and dictated seve- 
paign of 1733 and 1734 he was raised to the ral works, the result of researches which he 
rank of lheutenant-general. In 1738 he was superintended. Amongthese are a history of 
sent ambassador to France, where he re- the Swedish poets, and of the writers of Latin 
mained till 1741. Hehadthe chief command poetry born in Sweden , several listorical and 
of the Austnan army in Italy, with the title of literary memoirs, and an edition of the 
field-marshal, in 1746, when he gained the Journal of the Diet of 168%, with an intro- 
victory of Placentia. From that time he was duction. He died at Nordkoping, the place 
employed in diplomatic aftaire, and the duties of his birth, in 1793, and left his hbrary to the 
of his office, as director-general of the artillery, university of Upsal.—Brog. Univ. 
to the improvement of which he greatly con- LILBE (Curist1an SicismunpD) a learned 
tributed. He died at Vienna in 1772, Ihe writer on numismatics, born m Misniam 1687. 
pnnce of Lichtenstein was an enlightened pa- He studied at Freyberg, and afterwards at 
tron of the arts and artists, and was the foun- Leipsic, and having taken his deyrees in theo- 
der of a fine gallery of paintings at Vienna, logy in 1717, he became preacher at the church 
which bears his name.—Nouv. Dict. Host. of St Paul, and adjunct hbrarian to the aca- 
Bug. Univ. demy. In 1722 he was employed by the duke 
LICH] WER (Macnus Goprrey)a Ger- of Saxe Gotha to travel in the Netherlands, 
man poet, born at Wuizen, in Brandenburgh, England, and France, to purchase rare books 
in 1719. He studied at Leipsic, and in 1744 and medals, and on his return he was ap- 
took the degree of doctor of law at Wittem- pointed keeper of the cabmet of antiquities. 
berg, where he became professor of logic, mo- He died in 1736, leaving several works, the 
ral philosophy, and civil law. Lhe weak state | most important of which is his ‘‘ Gotha num- 
of his health induced him to remove to Qued- mania sistens T hesaun Fredencian: numismata 
lnburg, and afterwards to Halberstadt, at antiqua,” &c. Amsterdam, 1730, folio. Liebe 
which place he obtained a eanonicate, and the was for thirty years one of the conductors of 
office of counsellor to the regency. He died the Acta Eruditorum Lipsiensia.— Bug. Univ. 
wm 1785. Laichtwer was the author of fables, LIEBERKUHN (Joun Naruanrer) an 
which, in the opimon of the German critics, emiment German anatomist, who was a native 
entitle him to rank with Gelert and Lesmug,'of Berlin, He took the degree of MD. at 
and he also produced a poem on the ‘“‘ Law of Leyden, and settling at Berlin, became a mem- 
Nature,” Leipsic, 1758, 4to.— Bog. Univ. ber of the college of physicians 1n that city. 
LIDDELL (Duncan) a Scottish physiaian, He prncpally distinguished tumeelf by Ins 
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anatomical researches and mucroscopical ob-. 
servations, of which he pubhsehed an account 
in two dissertations, ‘‘ De Valvula coli et usus 
Processus vermiculans,”? 1739, 4to , and ‘‘ De 
Fabrica et actione Villarum Intestimorum te- 
nulum,” 1745, 4to , and in memoirs commu- 
nicated to the academy of sciences at Berlin, 
and other learned societies to which he be- 
Jonged. He died in 1756.—Eloy. Dict. Hist. 
dela Med. Brg. Univ. 

LIESG ANIG (Josern) an astronomer, who 
was a native of Gratz in Styna, Having 
finished lis studies, he entered among the 
jesuits, and was employed to teach mathema- 
tics 10 different colleges. On the suppression 
of his order, his talents procured him employ- 
ment from the court of Austria. He was no- 
minated director of building and navigation in 
the province of Gallicia , and he died at Lem- 
berg in 1799, aged eighty. He pubhshed a 
good map of eastern Gallicia, and a work, 
containing an account of the measurement of 
a degree of the meridian on the frontiers of 
Hungary and Austria, besides astronomical 
observations in the Journal of Baron von 
Zach.— Bog. Univ. 

LIEUI AUD ( Josern) an eminent French 
physician, who distinguished himself by lis 
writings on morbid anatomy. He was born at 
Aix in Provence, June 21, 1703. He was 
educated under M. Gandel, his maternal 
uncle, who was professor of medicine at Aix, 
and after taking lis doctor’s degree, he spent | 
some years at Montpellier. Returning to his | 
native city, he became physician to a hospital, 
and gave lectures on anatomy. At this period 
he communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
many anatomical observations, which extended 
bi =—s putation as a medical plosopher. In 
17. he was invited to Versailles, to be- 
come physician to the royal infirmary, in 
1752 he was admitted into the Academy of 
Sciences , and in 179. he was appointed phy- 
sician to the royal family. He was supse- 
quently made physician to the princes of 
France, and in 1774 first physician to the 
ki Lows XVI, a post, the emoluments of 

1 amounted to more than S000/. a year. 
He «ed at Versailles 1n 1780. His principal 
works are, ‘‘ Essais Anatomiques, contenaus 
Histoire exacte de toutes les Parties qui 
composent Je Corps Humain,” 1742, 8vo, 
“« Elementa Physiolome,’’ 1749, 8vo, and 
** Histoma Anatomico-medica, sistens nume- 
rosissima Cadaverum humanorum extispicia,”’ 
1767, 2 vols. 4to.—Lond. Med. Journ. Askin’s | 
G. Bug. 

LIEVENS (Jon~w) a Flemish artist of | 
he seventeenth century, born at Leyden in| 
1607. Charles I invited lim to Londen: 
where he resided about three years, and painted 
the portraits of several of the principal nobility 
about the court. Portraat paintang was mdeed 
the branch of the art, in which he principally 
excelled, though some fine specimens stall in ex- 
intence, attest lis skill as an histoncal designer. 
Of these latter productions his Scipio, Lazarus, 
&c. are the chief. His decease took place at 
Antwerp, but in what year 1 uncertain.— 
Bryan's Dict. of Puint. and Eng 
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LIGHTFOOT (Joun) a learned English 
divine, was born 1n March 1602 at Stoke- 
-Trent in Staffordshire, hs father bang 
vicar of Uttoxeter in the same county. He 
received his early education at a private school 
in Cheshire, whence he was removed to Chnist- 
church, Cambndge, where he made extraor- 
dinary advances in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. On receiving the degree of BA. he 
became assistant to lis former tutor, who then 
kept aschool at Ripton in Derbyshire, and on 
entering into orders, he was appointed curate of 
Norton-under-Hales in Shropshire = I ns vil- 
lage being 1n the neighbourhood of sir Row- 
land Cotton, that gentleman made Mr [uight- 
foot his chaplain, and took him into his house , 
where, following the taste of his patron, an ex- 
cellent Hebrew scholar, he applied himself to 
the study of the same language with singular 
assiduity and success. In 1028 he was ap- 
pomted minister of Stone in Staffordshire, 
which place he soon left to reside near Lon- 
don, where in 1629 he printed his first work, 
entitled ‘* Erubhim, or Miscellames, Chris- 
tian and Judaical,’” which he dedicated to sir 
Rowland Cotton, who presented Lim to the 
vicarage of Ashley in Staffordshire. Here he 
resided, until lis appointment as one of the 
parlhamentary assembly of divines, rendered it 
necessary for him to remove to London, when 
he resigned his rectory to a younger biother, 


| and became minister of St Birtholomew, be- 


hind the Royal Exchange. In 1645 he was 
made master of Cathenne hall, Cambr dge, 
with which preferment he held the hving of 
Much Munden in Hertfordshire. In the 
mean time, he took his turn with the other 
favourite divines of the parhament, and warmly 
pressed the speedy settlement of the church 
in the presbyterian form. In 165 he entered 
upon the office of vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, and distinguished himself as a zealous 
promoter of the polyglot Bible. At the Resto- 
ration, he offered to reaign the mastership of 
Catherine hall, but archbishop Sheldon, who 
adnured his temper and talents, procured him 
a confirmation, both of his place and lhving. He 
Was soon after appointed one of the assistants 
at the Savoy conference, where he however 
attended but once or twice, giving all his atten- 
tion to the completion of his ‘‘ Harmony.” He 
died December 6, 1675. The works of Dr 
lughtfoot, who, for rabbinical learning, has had 
few equals, were printed in 1684, in 2 vols. 
foho, and again, with additions, at Amsterdam 
in 1686 , and by Leusden, at Utrecht, 1699, 
in 3 vols. An octavo volume of his remams 
was also published by Strype, which contains 
some curious partuculars of his private hfe.-— 
Strype s Preface to Remams. Bug Brit. 
LIGHILFOOP (VJoun) a distinguished bo- 
tanist, was born at Newent, Gloucestershire, 
December 9, 17335, being the son of a respect- 
able gentleman farmer. He was educated at 
Crypt school at Gloucester, whence he he- 
came exhibitoner at Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his master’s degree m 
1766. On taking orders he was first ap- 
pointed curate at Colnbrook, and afterwards ut 
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Uxbridge. He was subdasequently presented 

Jord chancellor Northington, to the rectory 
of Sheldon in Hampshire, which he resigned 
en taking possession of that of Gotham in 
Nottinghamshire. He was also much pa- 
tronized by the dutchess of Portland, and drew 
up the catalogue of her museum. His abilities as 
a botamst induced Mr Pennant to make him the 
companion of his second tour to Scotland, and 
Ly the advice of that gentleman, he undertook 
his ‘* Flora Scouca,”” published in 2 vols. Bvo. 
Mr Juchtfoot was a member of the Royal and 
linnean Societies. He died at Uxbridge m 
1788. ‘The excellent ‘‘ Herbanum,’’ which 
he had collected im his botanical researches, 
wis sold by his executors to George III, for 
one hundred guineas.—Life by Pennant Gent. 
Mag 

1} GNL(CuHartes Josepnu, prince de) born 
at russels of an ancient Flemish family im 
17>. He entered the army im 1752, and 
made his first campaign in 177, when he had 
obtained the rank of captain. For his gal- 
lantry at Hochkirchen he was made a colonel , 
and he had reached the post of major general 
at the accession of Joseph II. In 1771 he 
became a heutenant-general and proprietor of 
a regiment of infantry. In the war relatung 
to the succession of Bavaria in 1778, when he 
commanded the advanced guard of Laudohn, 
ne added to his military reputation. In 1782 
be was sent on a mission to Russia, where he 
became a great favounte with Catherme II, 
who nonunated him field marshal, and gave 
him an estatein the Crimea, wheie he was 
present at the interview between that princess 
and Joseph IT. ‘The latter in 1788 made the 
prince de Ligne general of artillery, and sent 
him to assist prince Potemkin at the siege of 
Okzakow , and he subsequently divided with 
Laudohn the glory of taking Bel,rade. Ihe 
death of Joseph 11, terminated Ins militiry ca- 
reer, as he was entirely neglected by the suc 
ceeding emperor. Francis 111n 1808 made him 
a field-marshal, and he was consulted on public 
affairs, though no longe: engaged im active 
service. He died in 1814. Much of Ins time 
was devoted to hterature. He published a 
collection of lis wmitings, forming thirty vo- 
lumes, 12mo, in 1807, and subsequently, 
** Vie du Pmuce Lugene de Savoie, écrite par 
lu. meme ,”’ and ‘‘ Lettres et Pensees du Ma 
rechal Pr. de Ligne,’’ both which were trins 
Jated mto Fnglish. ‘The posthumous works of 
the prince de Ligne were published in 1817, 
6 vols. 8vo.— biog. Now. des Contemp 

LIGORIO (Pirro) a noble Neapolitan, 
distinguished as a painter, architect, and anti- 
quary in the sixteenth century. He was em- 
ployed by the popes Paul IV, and Pius IV, 
and was the rival and enemy of Buonarroti, 
whom he succeeded as architect of St Peter’s , 
but on his proposing to deviate from the plan 
of ins predecessor, he was removed from his 
office. He then went into the service of Al- 
phonso II, duke of Ferrara, who gave him the 
tide of his antiquary, with an ample salary, 
end employed him as an engineer. He made 
very extensive antiquarian collections, a part 
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of which only was published, relating to the 
circuses, theatres, and amphithestres of the 
Romans, and to ancient velncles. He died in 
1583 —Orland:. Trraboschr. 
 LILBOURNE(Joun) a remarkable character 
sm the republican party, during the time of 
Charles I, and Cromwell, was born in 1618, 
being the younger son of a branch of an an 
cient family in the county of Durham. Having 
little patrrmony, he was placed at an early age, 
and after receiving little education, with an 
eminent wholesale clothier in London. Of a 
bold, unquiet, and forward temper, one of his 
first exploits waa to summon his master before 
the city chamberlain for il] usage. Having 
carned this point, he employed his increased 
leisure in studying the religion, systems, and 
controversies of the time, and the Book of 
Martyrs in particular inspired him with an en- 
thusiastic passion for encounterng all sorta of 
danger in the cause of what he deemed truth. 
In 1636 he was mtroduced to the famous 
Dr Bastwick, then under star chamber prose- 
cution, whoemployed him to get anti-episco- 
pal strictures printed in Holland. On his re- 
turn, he employed himself in similar occupa- 
tions, but being betrayed bv an associate, he 
was tned before the star-chamber, where his 
deportment was so sturdy, refusing to answer 
interrozations, and standing up so firmly for 
his privileges as an I nglishmau, that he ac- 
quired the appellation of ‘* free-born John.” 
Je was doomed to receive five hundied lashes, 
and stand im the pillory, which sentence was 
executed in April 1638 with great seventy. 
So little, lowever, was his spirit subdued by 
it, that he uttered invectives from the pilory, 
and threw pamphlets from his pockets among 
the crowd, for which contumacy, he was re- 
manded to pnson, and kept doubly ironed ; 
yet even in this situation he contnved to get 
mother hbel printed and published. On the 
meeting of the long parhament, a vote passed 
the house of Commons, pronouncing the sen- 
tence against Mr Lilburne barbarous and alle- 
gil, and that reparation should be made to 
him for his suffermgs and losses. When an 
army was raised by parliament, Lilburne en- 
tered as a volunteer, and acted as a captain vf 
infantry at the battle of Edge Mill. He was 
taken prisoner by the king’s party, 1m the affair 
at Brentford, where he fought with great bra- 
very. He served also with great gallantry a‘ 
the battle of Marston Moor, 1m the capacity o 
heutenant-colonel to the earl of Manchester. 
Iiig dislike to the measures of Fairfax and 
Cromwell, mduced him soon after to lay down 
his sword , but it was only to take up the pen, 
which he employed very fiercely against all 
whose poliucal conduct offended him. Being 
commatted to Newgate for contempt, when 
brought before the house of Lords for a hbel 
on the earl of Manchester, he contrived, while 
thus immured, to publish pamphlets 1m rapid 
succession, m which he virulently assailed his 
enemies, and even made a charge of Iugh trea- 
gon against Cromwell and Ireton. For this 
Jast piece of daring, he was ordered to be med 
for seditious and scandalous practices , but so 
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active ana numerous were his friends among 
the people, that m 1648 the house of Com- 
mons thought fit to discharge him, and make 
an order for reparation for his sufferings. At 
the time of the king's death, he basied him- 
self in drawing up a new constitution, and 
boldly mamteamned the nghts of the people 
against the army. So dangerous did he appear 
to Cromwell and his council, that he was again 
committed for high treason, but being tried 
before a special committee, the jury boldly ac- 
quitted him. <A new offence which he gave 
the parliament, mduced that body to pass a 
heavy fine on him, with an order to quit the 
country, on which he retired to Holland, until 
it was dissolved, when he used al] his interest 
to gain a passport, but not succeeding hr ven- 
tured home without one. Being apprehended, 
he was again committed to Newgate, and once 
more tned at the Old Bailey, where he de- 
fended himself so ably that he was once more 
acquitted. He was, however, ordered to leave 
the country, but giving security for his future 
good behaviour, he was finally suffered to re 
main. He then settled at Eltham in Kent, 
and in a singular spimt of opposition to Ins 
past contentious spirit, but wath all his pris- 
tune enthusiasm, became a quaker, and preach 
ed at the meetings of that body at Woolwich, 
unt! his death in 1657, at the early age of 
thirty-nme. Lalburne had a wife, with a spirit 
as undaunted as his own, who was hs faithful 
helpmate in all his sufferings. Ihis mtrepad 
demagogue, with more composure and self- 
government, would have been a far higher 
character than he 1s now esteemed. What 
he deemed the public good, he supported 
aga.nst all parties indiscriminately, and that 
with invincible spirit, and through a life of 
prosecution. Asa writer he was very vulgar 
and violent, although occasionally acute and 
forcible. His productions, such as they are, 
are too numerous for enumeration , but a list of 
them will be found in ourauthonty.— Bug Brit. 
LILLO (Georce) an English tragic poet 
of the last century, born February 169 , in the 
metropohse. He was by trade a jeweller, and 
of much respectability as a tradesman , but 
notwithstanding his attention to business, he 
contrived to dedicate no wnconsiderable portion 
tion of his time to the cultivation of the drama. 
Fielding, the author of fom Jones, himself a 
dramatist, and the contemporary and personal 
fnend of Lillo, bears strong testimony to the 
integnity of his heart, as well as to the excel- 
lence of Ins social quahties. In figure, Lillo 
was short and ungainly, while his countenance 
was disfigured by the loss of an eye , but the 
strong moral lessons afforded in his writings, 
evince that his mind was better constituted 
than his person. An edition of his plays was 
published mn 1775 by Davies, in 2 vols 12mo. 
fhe principal are, ‘‘George Barnwell, or the 
London Prentice,” a tragedy, founded on an 
incident im domestic life, which tradition 
affirms to have taken place at Camberwell. 
This play, till within these few years, it was 
always customary to represent on lord mayor’s 
day; ‘‘ Fatal Cunonty,” also suid to be founded 
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in fact , ‘‘ Arden of Feversham,’’ which waa cer- 
tainly so, and ‘‘ Elmeric.” Pathos, rather than 
sublimity, and the exhibition of better feelings 
vainly wirugglng against the force of tempta- 
tion im private hfe, constitute the field in winch 
the genius of Lillo loved to luxunate. Lillo, 
who was a dissenter, died in the autumn of 
1739, aged forty-seven.— Life prefized to Works. 
Bug. Dram. 

LILLY (Jouwn)a dramatic wnter, was born 
in the wealds of Kent, according to Anthony 
Wood, about 1553. He became a student at 
Magdalen college, Oxford, n 1503, where he 
took the degree of MA 1n 1575. On some 
disgust, he removed to Cambnidge, whence he 
proceeded to court, where he was noticed by 
queen Lhzabeth, and sought to obtain the post 
of master of the revels, in which he never suc- 
ceeded , but after many years of fruitless court 
attendance, was obliged to address the queen 
for support in Ins old age. In what year he 
died 1s unknown, but, according to Wood, he 
was alive in 1597. Ile was the author of nine 
dramatic pieces, none of which ae now es- 
teemed. Besides the drama, he was cele- 
brated for his attempt to reform and punfy 
the English language, in a couple of fantastic 
productions, enutled ‘* Luphues and his I ng- 
Jand,’’ 1580, and ‘‘ Euphues and ns Anatomy 
of Wait,”’ 1981, which works met with a strange 
degree of success, considering the mdiculous 
affectation which they mceulcated, a specimen 
of which may be seen in the chatacter of sir 
Piercie Shaftou, in the ‘‘ Monastery’’ of sir 
Walter Scott Lally was also the author of a 
famous pamphlet agamst Martan Marprelate 
and his party, entitled “‘ Pappe with a 
Hatchet,’ pubhshed about 1589, and impro- 
perly attributed to Nashe —Athen Ozon. 
Warton’s Hist of Fng Poet. Elles’s Specimens. 

LILLY (Wittiam) a famous Faogheh as- 
trologer, not to say impostor, was born at 
Diseworth in Leicestershire, 1n 1602. He 
was put to school at Ashby de Ja-Zouch in the 
same county, but learmed hittle beyond wnting 
and arithmetic He came early to London, 
where his necessities obliged him to article 
himself as servant to a mantua maker in St 
Clement Danes. In 1624 be became book- 
keeper to a tradesman who could not write, on 
whose death he marned his widow, a woman 
much older than himself, with a fortune of 
1000!. In 1652 he turned his attention to 
astrology, and, to use the cant of thut pre- 
tended science, was soon able ‘ to cast a 
figure ,” and he ventured to give the pubbc a 
Specimen of his skill, by an assurance in 1633 
that the king had chosen an unlucky horo- 
scope for his coronation in Scotland. In the 
following year he burned his wife, and marned 
a secant with 5001., but wath all his foresight 
did not anticipate that she would prove a ter- 
magant, and keep him needy by her extrava- 
gance. About this tyme he procured a MS. 
copy of a book by Cornelhus Agnppa, entitled 
** Ars Notora,’”’ from which be eagerly um- 
bibed the doctine of the magic circle, and ix 
vocation of demons. In the same year, 1634 
he was allowed by the dean of Westminster + 
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; David Ramsay, the king’s clock-maker, 
m search of a hidden treasure in Westminster 
abbey, another associate being found in one 
John Scot, who pretended to understand the 
mystery of miner's divining rods. ‘These three 
worthies accordingly made the experunent on 
the mght appointed , and after digging up a 
coffin to no purpose, they were frightened from 
the place by a violent storm, which Lally, in the 
sequel, attributed to demons, whom lhe had 
found means to dismiss. In 1637 he retuned to 
Horsham in Surrey, where he resided until 
1641, when, perceiving a prospect of advan- 
tage from the growing confusion of the umes, 
he removed to London, and in 1644 published 
his ** Merhnus Anglicus,”” which he conunued 
annually until his death, and several other 
astrological woiks Having acquired the fiiend- 
ship of Bulstrode Wintlock, he soon after de- 
voted himself entirely to the interests of the 
parhament, althougt he occasionally varied 
his predictions, in order the more easily to 
ampose on the credulity of the age. In 1647 
recourse was had to this wily adventurer for 
advice and assistance on the part of the king. 
One Mrs Wharewood, as I] illy himself relates, 
waited upon him by the king’s consent, to know 
where, if he escaped from Hampton he could 
most effectually conceal luamself. He cast a 
figure, and answered, in | ssex , but before his 
advice could 1each the unhappy monarch, 
he had escaped, and placed himself in the 
custody of colonel Hammoud, in the Isle 
of Wight. The same Inuy apy hed again 
to Lilly, who says, that be suppled her 
with the saw and aqua forus by which the 
king might have esciped if be had pleased 
He also attributes to himself another piece of 
advice in a third apphcation, by which the 
king would have bcen saved had he pursued 1t. 
In the year 1048 Lilly and Booker, another 
astrologer, were sent to the camp at Colchester, 
to encourage the soldiers by their predictions , 
and such was his reputation, that he was re 
warded for his various services, (one of which 
was obtaining secret intelligence from France, ) 
with a pension of 100/. per annum. About 
this time he read public Jectures on astrology, 
and succeeded so well, that he was enabled to 
lay out 20001. im fee-farm rents at Horsham. 
Having in the year 1650 predicted that the 
parhament should not continue, but anew go 
verument arise, he wis summoned to attend 
the committee of plundered muristers, but 
saved himself by pretending that the objec- 
tionable books were spurious copies of his own 
work. Jn the same year he made a scurrilous 
attack upon thle learned Gataker, who pointed 
out the absurdity of jis pretended science. In 
165yY, such was the spirit of the age, he re- 
ceived the present of a golden chain from the 
king of Sweden, whom he had mentioned with 
great respect in hisalmanack, On the HKesto- 
rauon, Lilly was taken into custody by order of 
parhament, as one of the repositones of the 
secrets of the republicans, and examined con- 
cerning the persons who beheaded the king, 
when he declared that he had been mformed 
that hentenant-colone! Joyce was the axecu- 

Broa. Dict.—Vo1. II 
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tioner. He soon after sued ont his 

under the great seal, and retared to Horshatn 
In 1666, some of the members, suspecting from 
the hieroglyphic to his almanack, that he 
might know something of the causes of the 
great fire which followed its publication, had 
him sent for to a committee of inqury, when 
he cunningly asserted that he had certainly 
foreseen the event, but could say nothing as to 
the cause. He was civilly dismissed, and from 
this time little 1s known of him, except that he 
adopted one Henry Coley for his successor, 
under the name of Merlin jumor, an obliga- 
tion which did not prevent the latter from ex- 
posing some of his various modes of imposture 
after his death. ‘luis extraordinary man was 
author of many works, one of which, his ‘“« Ob 
servations on the Life and Death of Charles, 
King of Lugland,” overlooking the astrological 
nonsense mixed up in it, 1s able and impartial, 
Ihs own life, recently included in a new series 
of autobiography now under publication, 1s also 
a vely entertalming production, steering as he 
does between truth and falsehood, and seldom 
indulging in more of the latter than was ne 
cessary to support his character as an astrolo 
ger. Ihe other works of this singular impos- 
tor being all astrological trash, need not be 
enumerated here , but the curious in such mat- 
teis may see a complete list of them in the 
Piographia Britannica. — Life by Himself. 
Bog Brit. 

LILY or LIT YE (Wiitram) a learned 
grammanan, born at Odiham in Hampshire 
in 1468. He became a student of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, in 1486, and having taken the 
deyree of BA, be quitted the university, and 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He went 
thence to Rhodes, where he remained five 
years, studying the Greek language , and after 
visiting Rome he returned to his native coun- 
try, and settled as a private schoolmaster in 
Jondon, being the first person who tanght 
Greek in the metropolis. On the foundation 
of St Paul sschool in London, by dean Colet, 
in 1510, Lily was appointed the master, and 
he presided over that institution tall 1525, m 
which year he died of the plague. Erasmus, 
and others among his learned contemporanies, 
have bestowed on Lily lugh encomiums as a 
classical tutor. He was the author of Latin 
poems and tracts, but he 18 chiefly memorable 
on account of the Latin grammar which bears 
his pame, the first edition of which appeared 
in 1913, under the title of ‘‘ Brevissima Insta- 
tutio, seu Ratio Grammatices coguoscende.’ 
—RBuwg. Brit. Berkenhout’s Bog Lit. 

LIMBORCH (Puitip) a celebrated Dutch 
professor of divinity, was born of respectable 
parents, at Amsterdam, m 1633. After at- 
tending the intenor schools of his native city, 
he commenced his academical studies under 
the care of several eminent instructors, and 
subsequently attended the lectures of Voetius 
and other divines at Utrecht In 1654 he 
entered the ministry, and sovn after became 

astor of a remonstrant congregation at Gouda, 
n 1660, having found among the papers of 
Episcopzus who was - maternal uncle, i> 
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yera] letters relating to ecclesiastical affairs, 
he arranged a collection with Hartsoeker, 
entitled, ‘‘ Epistole prestantium et eru- 
ditorum Yirorum,” 8vo, of which a new 
and enlarged edition appeared in 1684, and a 
third in 1704, foho. In 1661 he wrote an 
able treatise 1n favour of toleration, and having 
acquired a high reputation among the followers 
of Arminius, was in 1668 chosen professor of 
divinity by that body at Amsterdam He had 
previously published his system of the princi 
ples of the remonstrants, under the ttle of 
*¢ Theologia Christiana, ac Praxim Pietatis, 
ac Promotionem Pacus Christiane unice di 
recta,” 4to, 1686 which quickly ran through 
five editions, the last being that of 1713 In 
the same year he published the substance of 
his controversy with the learned Jew Orobio, 
an a treatise, wlich bore the utle of “ Collatio 
Amica de Ventate Religionis Chnstianz, cum 
erudito Judzo,” 4to. fis celebrated ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Inquisition”’ followed, which was 
translated into Engheh by Dr Chandler, in 
1731. The Jast publication of this able divine 
was his ‘‘ Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles and Epistles to the Romans and He- 
brews,” foho, 1711. He died 1n possession of 
ahigh character for prety, moderation, ability, 
and candour, in April 1712, m the seventy- 
ninth year of his age —Chandler’s Preface to 
the History of the Inquisition. 

LINACRE (Tuomas) an eminent physi- 
cian and philologist, wag born at Canterbury 
about 1460. He received Ins school educa 
tion in that city, and thence removed to All 
Souls’ college, Oxford, of which he became a 
fellow mm 1484. Wath a view to farther im- 
apes he accompanied his tutor, William 

e Sellery, on a mission to the court of Rome. 
He subsequently visited Bologna and Florence, 
where he was courteously received by Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, who permitted lim to attend the 
preceptors of his own sons, and he had the 
advantage of learnmg the Greek language 
from Demetnus Chalcondylas. On his return 
to England he took the degree of MD. at Ox 
ford, and read lectures on physic, and also on 
Greek, in that university. His reputation at 
length duced Henry VII to call him to court, 
and make Inm his own physiwian. He exer- 
eised his mfluence with cardinal Wolsey, to 
obtain Ictters patent m 1518 for the royal col- 
lege of Physicians, of which he became the 
first president. He also founded lectureships 
in physic at the two universities, and farther 
benefited his profession, by translating several 
of the most valuable pieces of Galen, Ins Latin 
style in which versions 1s peculiarly pure and 
elegant. One of his earhest wmungs was a 
translation of ‘‘ Procius on the Spheie,” dedi 
cated to prince Arthur; and he also drew up 
Rudiments of the Lat Grammar,’’in Enghsh, 
for the use of the princess Mary, which pro- 
duction was preparatory to a larger work of 
the grammatical kind, entitled, ‘*‘ De Emen- 
data structura Latium Sermoms, hbn sex ,”’ 
which pubhcation appears to have been the 


labour of several years of bis hfe. He consi- 
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cally and metaphysically for general use. It 
was not printed until after his death, and went 
through several editions. Towards the latter 
end of his hfe he entered mto orders. He 
died of the stone in 1524, at the age of 
sixty-four, and was buned in St Paul’s cathe- 
dral The character of Linacre seems to have 
been very amiable, and he enjoyed the fnend- 
ship and esteem of Erasmus, Melancthon, and 
most of the eminent persons of the time.— 
Beg. Brit. Arkin’s Bog. Mem. of Medicine. 

LIND (Jamrs) an ingemous Enghsh phy- 
sician, who distinguished himself by several 
professional works, which have been trans- 
lated into foreign languages. The most 1m- 
portant of these are, a treatise on the scurvy, 
1749, 8vo, an essay on the means of pre- 
serving the health of seamen, 1757, Bvo, an 
essay on the diseases incidental to Europeans 
in hot climates, 1768, 8vo, besides which, he 
puvlished several medica! papers in periodical 
works He died at Gosport in Hampshire, 
July 18, 1794 -—Brg Univ. 

LINDANUS (Wittiam)a native of Dordt 
in Flanders, who, about t) e middle of the six- 
tcenth century, offiaiated under the Spanish 
governmeut as a member of the Dutch ingu 
sition He displayed so much bigotry and 
implacability in the execution of this office, 
that he grew into ngh favour with Phnhp I, 
and in 19602 was advanced by that monaich to 
the see of Ruremonde. After presiding over 
this diocese for six-and-twenty years, he 
quitted 1t for Ghent Lindanus was the author 
of several theolo,ical tracts, iawhich Ins ze il 
is manifested at the expense of his charity. 
Of these (all wmitten in the Latin language) 
the principal are, ‘* Lhe Gospel Panoply,”’ in 
foho , ‘* A Catalogue of the vanious Heresier 
of the Age,” “ On the best Method of inter- 
preting Scripture,’”’ 8vo an edition of the 
mass, said to have been composed by St Pe- 
ter, which appeared in one volume octavo the 
year after his decease , and another of the 
Psalms of David. Huis death took place at 
Ghent 1n 1988.— Morert. 

LINDBLOM (Axer) a native of the pro- 
vince of Ostrogothia in Sweden, who studied 
at Upsal, and afterwards became a private tu~ 
torin Livoma. Returning home, he was ap- 
pointed professor of belles lettres and pohtics 
at Upsal, where he pubhshed a Latin and 
Swedish dictionary. In 1789 he took orders 
in the church, and was made bishop of J.in- 
koping, and subsequently archbishop of Up- 
sal. In 1810 he was sent by the king, 
Charles XIII, to Elsineur, to receive the Lu- 
theran profession of faith of Bernadotte, on 
his becoming prince royal of Sweden; and 
Lindblom performed the coronation of the 
prince in 1818. He diced at the commence- 
ment of the year followmg. Whuile he reaided 
at Linkoping, he published a theological jour- 
nal, distinguished for lhberality of sentrment. 
Boog. Uni. 

LINDSAY, or LYNDSAY (sir Davin) an 
ancient Scottish poet, descended from a noble 
family, was born at Garmylton in Haddington- 


dexs the subyect in its full extent, but too logi- | shire, in 1490. He was sent to the university 
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of St Andrew’s in 1505, and m 1509 became 
pee of lronour to James V, then an infant. 
n 1528 he produced his ‘‘ Dreme ,” and m 
the following year presented his ‘‘ Complaynt’’ 
to the king. In 1530 he was inaugurated 
Lyon king at arms, and khighted, andin 1531 
sent on a mission to Charles V, on his return 
from which he marned. He soon after occu- 
pred himself on a drama of a singular kind, 
entitled ** A Satyre of the Three Estatis,” 
which was followed in 1536 by his ‘‘ Answer 
tothe King’s Fiyting,’”’ and lus ‘‘ Complaynt 
of Bascha.’’ On the death of Magdalen of 
France, two months after her marrage with 
James V, Lindsay s muse produced his ‘* De- 
loratioun of the Death of Quene Magdalene.” 
ring the succeeding regency, he espoused the 
cause of the reformers, and in 1548 was sent 
in his capacity of Lyon herald, on a mission to 
Chnistiern, king of Denmark. On his return, he 
published the most pleasing of all his poems, 
entitled, ‘‘ 1 he History and Testament of Squire 
Meldrum ”’ His last and greatest work, ‘‘ Lhe 
Monarclne,”’ was finished 1n 1593. ‘The date 
of Ins deathis unknown, but the latest autho 
uty seems mclined to placeit in 1557 ~—— Lind 
say eutered with great zeal into religious dis 
putes, and his satires powerfully assisted to 
expose the vices of the clergy Asa poet, he 
is unferior to Dunbar and Gawin Dou,las 
His ‘* Dreme’ 1s deemed his most poetical 
composition An accurate edition of the works 
Lindsay was published by Mr George 
Chalmers in 1806 —Life by Chalmers, Ills s 
Specimens 

LINDSAY (Joun) a learned divime of St 
Mary hall, Oxford, who ofhciated for many 
years as minister of a nonjuring society at Im 
nity chapel, Aldersgate street. He was born 
in 1686 and finished a long and laborious life 
in 1768, part of whuch time he was corrector 
of the press to Mr Bowyer He was author of 
a ‘Short History of the Royal Succession ,”’ 
“* Remarks on Whiston’s Sciuipture Politics, ’ 
1720, Svo, and of a translation of Mason’s 
** Vindication of the Church of England,” 
1726—1728, the preface to which work con 
tains a series of the successions of the bishops, 
from the Reformation. In 1747 he published 
two sermons preached at court by Francs Ma 
gonin 1620 —Nichols s Lit Anec. 

LINDSIY (1 Heopuitus) a celebrated di- 
vine of the Unitarian persuasion, was born at 
Middlewich in Chesinre, June 20,1723 Ins 
father was an eminent salt proprietor, and 
Theophilus, tlre second of Ins three children, 
took that name from his godfather, Theophilus, 
ear] of Huntingdon. He received his grammar 
education at Myidlewich and Leeds, and at 
the age of exghtcen was admitted a scholar at 
St John’s college, Cambridge. Havimg taken 
orders, by the recommendation of the earl of 
Hua on, he was appointed domestic chap 
lain to the duke of Somerset, and in 1754 ac 
compamed ear! Percy to the continent. On 
has return he became acquainted with, and 
marned the daughter of Mr archdeacon Black- 
burac, and was presented to a living in Dor- 
setsinre which be exc}.anged m 1764 for tle 
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vicatage of Catterick in Yorkshire. In 177% 
he zetlously co operated with archdeacon 
Blackburne, Dr John Jebb, Mr Wysil, and 
others, to obtain rehef in matters of subscnp- 
tion to the thirty-nine articles. Having long 
entertained a doubt of the doctnne of the Tn- 
nity, 1n 1773 he honourably resigned his hivings, 
and came to London, where in Apnil 1774 he 
performed divine service in a room 1n Essex- 
street, Strand, which was conducted according 
to the plan of a liturgy, altered from that of the 
establishment by the celebrated Dr Samuet 
Clarke About the same time he pubhshed 
his ‘¢ Apology,’ of which eeveral editions 
were called for in a few years. This was fol- 
lowed by a larger volume, entitled, ‘* A Sequel 
to the Apology,’”? 1n which he replies to the 
various answers piven to his frst work. In 
1778 he was enabled, by the assistance of 
friends, to build a regular chapel in Essex- 
street, the service of which he conducted in 
conjunction with Dr Disney untul 1793, when 
he resigned the pulpit, but continued as active 
as ever with the pen In 1802 he published 
his last work, entitled, ‘* Considerations on 
the Divine Government.’”?’ He died Nov 3, 
1803, 1n his eightieth year. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he wrote, ‘‘ On the Pre- 
face to St Johns Gospel ,” ‘“ On praying to 
Christ ,’ “* An Instoncal View of the State of 
the Umtarian Doctrine and Worship, from the 
Reformation ,’ and several other pieces Two 
volumes of his sermons have also been pub- 
lished since his death —Atheneum, vol v. 
Rees s Cyclop 

TINGUEIL (Simon Nicnotas Hevry) an 
advocate of the parhament of Paria, born at 
Rheims n 1736 He was for a time in the 
army, and served as aide-de-camp to the prince 
de Beauvau in Portugal. He then became a 
lawyer and in 1762 was admitted au advo- 
cate , but 1n consequence of disputes with his 
brethren, his name was struck from the hist of 
counsellors. Ihus prevented from practising, 
he turned political writer, and having offended 
the count de Maurepas, he was sent to t 
Basule On obtaining his hberty, he pabhshe 
an account of his impnsonment, a work which 
produced a strong sensation, and 18 said to 
have prepared the way for subsequent events. 
Having retired to Brussels in 1787, Tanguet 
there published his ‘‘ Annales Politiques,’’ in 
wlnch he praised the pone of the emperor 
Joseph II, and advocated his scheme for open- 
ing the navigation of the Scheldt. His ze 
was rewarded with a present of a thousand 
ducats, notwithstanding which, he changed 
sides, and wrote im favour of Vander Noot and 
the Anti Austrian party. Among other pieces 
he published a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Observa- 
tions d’un Republica en reponse au Mémoire 
de Leopold.” At the Revolution he returne 
to Pans, ard on the 31st of March and the 
5th of Apml, 1791, he appeared at the bar of 
the National Assembly, and read a justihcatory 
memoir in favour of the colonial assembly 0 
St Marc, for undertaking the defence of which 
he had been well paid, and which afforded 
him an opportunity on pleading die cause 
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the negroes, and declaiming against the tyrann 
of the whites. In June 1794 he was arrested, 
and being tned before the revolutionary tnbu- 
nal of Pans, be was condemned to death, and 
suffered by the guillotine the twenty-seventh 
of that month. esides the works mentioned, 
he wrote several relative to history, law, and 
politics, in which he displays more eloquence 
than learning, and a partiality for paradox m- 
consistent with truth and reason.—Diuct. des 
H.M dui18me.S. Bug Uniw 


LINIERE (Francis Payor de) a French | 


poet, equally noted for his talents, his irreli- 
gion, aud his dissipated character. He was 
born at Paris in 1628, of a family connected 
with the bar, but he entered ito the army 
when young. On his return to Paris he be- 
came generally known, and alternately ad- 
mired and hated for his wit, profligacy, and 
satirical spirit. He resided at a country house 
near Senlis, whence he has been termed the 
‘* Atheist of Senlis.”” Has irregularities re- 
duced him to want in the latter part of his hfe, 
which was terminated in 1704. IJhe songs 
and epigrams of Limiere are dispersed in the 
fugitive publications of his time. The ttle of 
one of his productions1s, ‘‘ Poesies Diverses, 
ou Dialogues en forme de Satire, du Docteur 
Metaphraste et du Seigneur Albert, sur le fait 
du Manage,” 12m0.— Bug. Univ. 

LINIERS BREMONT (don Sanri1acGo) a 
Spanish naval officer, born at Niort about 
1760 He was at first in the Maltese service, 
and then in that of Spain, an which he became 
captain of a ship previously to the French Re- 
volution. Has first service of importance was 
against the Englsh under Wintelocke, in 
South Amenca, from whom he took Buenos 
Ayres, the capture of which he had not been 
able to prevent. He remained master of the 
ea and was appointed captain general of 

10 de la Plata. On the invasion of Spain by 
Buonaparte, he endeavoured to engage Liniers 
an hisinterests, bution vain. Huis temporizing 
poucy, however, excited suspicions against 

im, both nm America and in Spain, and don 
Cisneros was sent out, with the title of vice- 
roy, by the central junta, to supersede him. 
Liners resigned his authority, and retired to 
Cordova, one hundred and sixty leagues from 
the capital. ‘he inhabitants of Buenos Ayres 
being disposed to expel the vicervy, Limers 
formed a body of troops, and declared for the 
royal authority , but his soldiers dispersed on 
the approach of the independents, and he was 
taken prisoner, condemned to death, and 
shot August 26 1809.—Biog. Univ. Bung. 
Nouv. des Contemp. 

LINLEY (Tuomas). There were two dis- 
tnguished Enghsh musicians of this name, 
father and son. The elder Linley received 
his musica) education under Chillcott, the or- 

mist of the abbey church at Bath, and com- 
pleted it under signor Paradies, an emment 
composer of Venice. In the city already men- 
tioned he continued to reside for many years, 
conducting the oratorios and concerts performed 
there ; and to his taste and exertions, while 
acting in that situation, may be mainly attr- 
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buted the renewed popularity of the works of 
Handel. As lus family grew up around him, 
several of 1ts members displayed great musical 
talent, especially his two eldest daughters, 
one of whom became the object of a most ro- 
mantic attachment to, and subsequently mar- 
nied, the celebrated Richard Bnnsley Sheridan, 
whose duels with captain Mathews respecting 
her, excited so great a sensation in their day. 
‘Lhe second, Mary, was afterwards Mrs Tickell. 
On Sheridan s completing the purchase of 
Drury-lane theatre, his father-in law became 
joint-patentee with him, and coming to Lon- 
don, took an active part in the management of 
the concern, the musical department of wluch 
he conducted for many years. Dumnng this 
period, he composed the airs to numerous 
operas and minor musical pieces, having pre- 
viously, 1m conjunction with his son, I homas, 
arranged those of the ‘* Duenna”’ for Covent- 
garden. The untimely death of this son, the 
eldest of Ins boys, who, after displaying ex- 
traordinary powers as a musician during the 
whole of his short, but brilhant career, was 
unfortunately drowned at the age of twenty- 
two, was a severe blow to his father. ‘The 
melancholy circumstance aljuded to, took place 
on the 7th of August 1778, while on a visit 
with his sisters at Grimsthorpe in I incoln- 
shire, the seat of the duke of Ancaster. In 
company with three other young men of his 
own age, he had embarked on board a plea- 
sure boat in the canal, which being, through 
some mismanagement, overset, Linley, though 
an excellent swimmer, sank 1n his endeavours 
to reach the shore, while the others saved 
themselves by clinging to the keel. A brain- 
fever seized his father on the communication 
of the intelligence, from which, though he 
slowly recovered to a certain extent, yet he 
never again attained his former health. He 
survived the defeat of his fondest hopes, how- 
ever, till the year 1795, when he died in South- 
ampton street Covent-garden. His remains 
were conveyed to Wells cathedral} for inter- 
ment, where they were deposited in the same 
vault with his daughters, Mrs Sheridan and 
Mrs Jickell, b th of whom had also preceded 
lum tothe grave. There are few compositions 
in English music which surpass those of Lin- 
ley an simplicity of construction, combined with 
pathos, spint, and onginality. Hus celebrated 
madrigal to Cowley’s words— 

‘* Let me careless and unthoughtful lying,” 
still annually performed at the ancient con- 
certs, 18 especially considered a fine epecimen 
of that species of composition. A handsome 
monument has been erected near the place of 
their bunal, to the memory of himself and 
daughters, by a surviving member of the 
family—— Bog. Dict of Mus. 

LINN (Joun Briarr) a North American 
poet, born at Slippensburg in Pennsylvania, m 
1777. He was educated at the college of 
New york, and afterwards at Colombia, and 
he then engaged in the study of law. Bat 
polite hterature chiefly attracted his attention, 
and he composed a play which was acted with 
success. He then quitted hw legal puraswits 
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for theology, and having obtained a hcenss, he 
became a preacher among the presbyterians at 
Philadelphia, and in 1799 assistant to Dr 
Ewing. He wrote with great warmth against 
Dr Pniestley’s Companson between Jesus 
Christ and Socrates, which produced a con- 
troversy between them. His death took place 
in 1804, and in the following year was pub- 
lished a fragment of a poem, entitled ‘* Vale- 
nan,’’ relating to the early persecution of the 
Chnistians, to which was prefixed an account 
of us life. He was also the author of a poem 
on the death of Washington , and another, en- 
titled ‘« The Powers of Genus,’ which has 
been reprinted i England.—Bug. Nouv. des 
Contemp. 

LINNE (Cuar.es von) more generally de- 
signated by lis Latinized name Linnzus, the 
most celebrated naturalist of his age, and the 
founder of modern botany, was a native of 
Sweden. He was the son of aclergyman, and 
was born May 13, O.S. 1707, at Rashult, in 
the province of Smaland. His father was fond 
of gardening, and his little domain was stoched 
with plants not commonly cultivated, a circum- 
stance to which the prevailing taste of the son 
may be fairly attnbuted. He was sent to the 
grammar-school, and afterwards to the gym- 
nasium of Wenio, to be educated for the mi- 
nistry , but as he displayed a much stronger 
predilection for the study of nature, than for 
divamty or the classics, his destination was 
changed to the medical profession. In 1727 
he entered at the university of Lund 1n Scania, 
whence he removed the followimg year to 
Upsal. Dumng his early residence there, the 
narrowness of lis father’s circumstances ex- 
posed him to great difficulties, from which he 
was relieved by the patronage of Celsius, the 
theological professor, an eminent naturahst, 
through whose recommendation Linné ob- 
tained some private pupils. He also formed 
a friendship with Artedi, a medical student 
hke himself, devoted to the cultivation of na- 
tural history. He now conceived the idea of 
a new arrangement of plants, or sexual system 
of botany, relauve to which he wrote a me- 
moir, which was shown to Rudbeck, the bo- 
tanical professor, who was so struck with its 
ingenuity, that he received the author into his 
house, as tutor to his sons, and made lum his 
assistant in the office of delivering lectures. 
In 1732 he was sent by the Academy of 
Sciences at Upsal to make a tour through Lap- 
land, from which he returned towards the, 
close of the year. In 1733 he visited the 
mining district around Fahlun, and he gave, 
lectures on muneralogy, having formed a 
system of that science, afterwards pub-. 
hshed m his ‘“ Systema Naturz. ’ hile | 
he was thus adding to his reputation at 
Upsal, he became involved ma violent quar- 
rel with the medical professor, Nicholas Ro- 
sen, who seems to huve acted with a great deal 
of uliberahty, and found means to prevent 
Linné from continuing his private lectures. He 
therefore engaged 1p 8 acientific tour through 
the province of Dalecarha, and remained for 
some tume at Fahlun, lecturing and practising 
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medicine with considerable success. In 1735 
he went to the university of Harderwyck in 
Holland, and took the degree of MD. He 
then visited Leyden, where the first sketch of 
his ‘Systema Nature” was printed in the 
form of tables, fillmg twelve folio pages. He 
became acquainted with John Frederic Gro- 
novius, Boerhaave, and John Burman of Am« 
sterdam , and he then pubhshed a work, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Fundemerta Botanica,” exhibiting the 
basis of his botamcal system. Mr Clifford, an 
opulent merchant of Amsterdam, made him 
superintendant of his garden at Hartecamp, 
near Haerlem, rch in curious exotics, of which 
Linné drew up a systematic catalogue.- In 
1736 he made a visit to Lngland, and formed 
an acquaintance with Dillemus at Oxford, with 
Dr Shaw the traveller, Martyn, Pluhp Muller, 
and Peter Collinson. He returned to Holland 
with many new plants for Mr Clifford’s gar- 
den, lus descnption of which, entitled ‘* Hor- 
tus Chiffortianus,’”? was now published in a 
most splendid form. He also published the 
first edition of hus ‘‘ Genera Plantarum ” In 
1738 he made an excursion to Paris , and to- 
wards the end of that vear returned to his na- 
tive country, and settled as a physician at 
Stockholm. At first he experienced neglect, 
but through the influence of count Tessin he 
was appointed physician to the navy, and had 
a salary for giving public lectures on botany in 
the summer, and on mineralogy 1n the winter. 
The establishment of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm, of which he was one of the frst 
members, contributed to the advancement of 
his reputation, by the opportunities which it 
afforded for the display of his abihtes. In 1741 
he succeeded Roberg in the professorship of me- 
dicine at Upsal, to which was added the su- 
perintendance of the botanic garden, to the 
new arrangement and augmentation of which 
he devoted much of his time and attention. 
In 1745 appeared his ‘‘ Flora Suecica ,” and 
the next year his catalogue of Swedish animals, 
entitled ‘‘ Fauna Suercica.’”” He was elected 
to the post of secretary of the academy of 
Sciences at Upsal , 1n 1746 an honorary me- 
dal of him was struck at the expense of some 
noblemen. and in 1747 he was nomunated 
royal archiater. Through his imfluence many 
young naturalists we-e sent to explore various 
countries, and to his zeal in the cause of 
science we owe the discoveries in natural his- 
tory made by halm, Osbeck, Hasselquist, and 
Loeflng. He was employed by the queen of 
Sweden to describe her museum at Drottning- 
holm, when he made a new acientific arrange- 
ment of the shells containel in it. About 
1751 he published his ‘ Philosophia Botan- 
nica,” andin1793 his ‘ Species Plantarum,”’ 
containing a descmption of every known plant, 
arranged according to the sexual system. This 
work of Linné which Haller terms his 
‘“‘Maximum Opus et /Lternum,” appeared 
originally in 2 vols. 8vo, but the edition pub- 
lished by Willdenow at Berlin, 1799 1810, 18 
extended to ten volumes. In 1753 this great 
naturalist was created a knight of the polar 
star, an honour never before bestowed on a li- 
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terary man. In 1761 he was elevated to the 


rauk of nobikty, by the king's sign manual, and 
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constitution of the human race. His investi- 
gations enabled hun to proyect some important 


from that time he wrote his name im the aris- imprevements in the management of the in- 


tocratic form, C. von Linné. Literary ho- 


nours were also conferred on him by acientific | 
He belonged | 


socmeties m foreipn countries. 





sane, the prinnples of which are de 
mm awork which he pubhshed, under the title 
of ‘“ Richerche sull’ Ahenzione Mentale.” 


to the royal societies of Berhn and London, the He was at length apposated manager of the 


imperial academy of Petersburg, and the Aca-- 


demy of Sciences at Pans, and other learned 
associations. In 1768 he compkted the plan 
of Ins “Systema Nature,” which, through 
successive editions, had been enlarged to three 
octavo volumes. Notwithstanding his cele- 
brity, Lanné acquired but a moderate degree 
of opulence , yet 1t was sufficient to enable 
him to purchase an estate and mansion ab 
Hammarby, uear Upsal, where be chiefly re- 
sided during the last fifteen years of his Ife. 
There he had a museum of natural history, on 
which he gave lectures, and to which he was 
constantly making additions, from the contri- 
butions of travellers and men of science 1n va- 
mous parts of the world. Has health, dunng 
a great part of his life, was such as enabled 
him to pursue his researches with vigour and 
activity, butin May 1774, he had an apoplec- 
tac attack, which obliged him to relinquish the 
most laborious part of his professonal duties, 
and close his kterary labours. A second 
seizure occurred in 1776, and he afterwards 
expenenced a third, but lus death did not 
take place til January 11,1778. Besides lus 
works on natural history, he published a clas- 
mfied ‘‘ Materia Medica,’”’ and a systematic 
treatise on nosology, entitled ‘‘Genera Mor- 
borum.” It 18, however, as a botanist, and 
the founder of a system of botanical science, 
that Linnzus takes his station among the great 
men who are entitled to the praise of original 
genius By hs wife, the daughter of a phy- 
qician af Fahlun, he had a son and four daugh- 
ters.— Tbe former, CuarLes von Linne, 
jun. was joint-profesaor of botany, and after- 
wards profeasor of medicine at Upsal. He 
was well acquainted with science, but distun- 
guished himself by no discovenes of import- 
ance. Ou his death, without issue, in 1783, 
the family became extinct. — LiizaBETH 
Curisrina von Lianne, one of the daughters 
of the great naturalist, studied botany, and be- 
came known by her discovery of the luminous 
property of the flower of the tropwolum, of 
which an account was communicated to the 
academy of Stockholm.—Life of Linneus, by 
Dr Pulteney. Hutchinson’s Bug. Med <Arkan’s 
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LINQUITI (Giovanni: Marga) director 
of the royal asylum for the Insane, at Aversa, 
in the kingdom of Naples. He was born in 
1774, and when young was distinguished for 
hys apphcahon to hterature. He studied with 
@ view tothe profession of jurisprudence, hut 
instead of engaging 1n practice, he entered into 
the religious order of the Servates. Political 
changes having obhged him to quit his con- 
went, he found an asylum m the house of the 
of Salsa, whose hbrary afforded him 
s of shi ie, ae knowledge, part- 
y im relation to the physical and mora! 


receptacle for lunatics at Aversa, which he 
conducted with great success. His health 
became debilitated in 1815 , and he continued 
in a dechiuimg state tall his death, whch took 
place September 17, 1895.—-Milan Gazette. 

LINSCHOTEN (Joun Hveu van) a Dutch 
voyager, born 1n 1553. He went in 1579 to 
Seville an Spam, to visat his two brothers, who 
were there settled , and afterwards proceedang 
to Lisbon, he entered into the service of the 
archbishop of Goa, with whom he sailed to 
that Portuguese settlement 1a the East Indies, 
where he remained some yeata, and had maay 
opportunities for maluog observations on the 
country and its mbabitants. He returned to 
Europe m 1589, and published a cunons ac- 
count of his voyages. He was afterwards en- 
gaged in the attempts of tre Dutch, to find a 
passage throngh the North sea to Japan and 
China, of which he also wrote a narrative. 
He died at Enkhuysen m 1633. ‘The East 
Indian voyages of Linachoten have been trang- 
lated imto Lanun, French, and English. He 
also wrote a descripuon of the coasts of Guinea, 
Congo, and Angola, besdes other works.— 
Bug. Univ. 

LINUS. ‘he name of a celebrated mus- 
cian of antiquity, to whom Dhodorus Siculus, 
quoting Dionysius of Mitylene, attributes the 
introduction of verse and musk into Greece. 
He was a native of Chalcis, and to him are 
ascribed a poem on the exploits of Bacchus 19 
India , a treatise on. mythology, the addition 
of a string to the lyre then,in use, and the 
invention of melody and rhythm. Surdaa also 
joins in giving him credit for the last-men- 
tuoned improvements, and calle b.m the first 
lyric poet. A few fragments of poetry, under 
his name, are to be found in Stobzus.— By; - 
ney s List. of Mus, 

LIOIARD (Prrer) a French botanist, dap, 
tinguished for lus practical knowledge of the 
plants of Dauphiny. He wag born in 1729, 
of a peasant’s family, a few leagues from Gre- 
noble. Having enlisted as a common solder, 
he was wounded at the taking of Port Mabon 
in Minorca, 1n 1796, and agai m Corsica in 
1764, on which he was discharged with a pen- 
sion. He then resided with an uncle, who 
was a herbalist at Grenoble, when he ac- 
quired such a taste for botanical researches, 
that notwithstanding his want of education, he 
was enabled to read the works of Linneua, 
and became the correspondent of Rousseau, 
In 1783 a botanic garden was established ag 
Grenoble, of which Liotard was appointed su- 
perintendant. He was killed by accident im 
Apnl 1796. He discovered many new plants 
in Dauphiny and the Alps, with which he en; 
niched i garden under his care, and im the 
winter lis Qme was occupied in prepanng and 
describing them.— Brg. Univ. 
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LIPENTUB (Maatim) a learned German 
ansblhiographer, who was a native of Branden- 
at: In 1651 he went to Wittemberg to 
study theology , and having taken his degrees, 
he became corrector of the gymnasium of 
Halle. He afterwards was rector and profes- 
sor at the Caroline colleze at Stettin, and ulti- 
mately rector of the academy of Lubec, where 
he died m 1692, aged sixty-two. He was the 
author of a catalogue of works on various 8.1 
ences, entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheca reahs,’’ 6 vols. 
foho, of a curious dissertauon on new 
year’s gifts ; and another on the navigation of 
Solomon’s ships to Ophir.—Morert. Buog. 
Univ. 

LIPPERT (Partire Danter) an ingenious 
artist, born of poor parents, at Dresden, 1n 
1703. He wasonginally a glass-blower , but 
having studied drawing, and made himself ac 
quainted with the Latin and Greek languages, 
he was appointed drawing-master to the pages 
of the elector of Saxony. His situation made 
hin known to many persons of distinction, and 
afforded him facilities for augmenting a collec- 
tion of antiquities, which he had employed 
himself in forming. He contrived a method 
of taking impressions im vlass of ancient en- 
graved gems, a number of which he offered for 
sale, and of which he published a catalogue in 
1703, with the following title |‘ Gemmarum 
anaglyphicarum et diaglyphicarum, ex preci- 
puis kurope Musais selectarum ectypha M1. 
ex vitro obsidiano et massa quodam, studio 
P. D. Lippert fusa et afficti,’’ Dresd. 4to 
He pubhshed an account of a second col- 
lection in 1756, and of a third in 1763, 
besides other works. He died in 1780.— Bug 
Univ. 

LIPPY. Ylhere were three Florentine artists 
of this name. Of these, the eldest, kK rancisco 
Firiiero, born in 1421, and surnamed ‘ Lhe 
Old,’’ had taken the vows as a Carmelite 
monk, but afterwards abandoned the church , 
which step, from the debauchery manifested in 
his hfe and manners, it may be concluded, other 
motives, beside a love of the fine arts, were 
instrumental in producmg. Lapp: underwent 
many viscissitudes of fortune after leaving his 
convent, and was, on one occasion, unfortunate 
enough to fall into the hands of a Barbary 
corsair, who carried him into Africa, and sold 
him to slavery. On this occasion his pencil 
stood him in the stead of a ransom, and the 
successful exertion of his talents, upon the por- 
trait of his purchaser, was rewarded by his 
restorauion to liberty. On lus return to Italy, 
he was received into the service of the grand 
duke of Florence, who much admired his style 
of painting, which bore a strong resemblance 
to that of his old master Massaccio. His 
death took place in 1488 , and, although he 
had at that period attained the age of sixty- 
Seven, it 18 said to have been the result of an 
intngue, carried on with a female of a respect- 
able family, to the vengeance of whose re- 
Fauves he fell a victim, poison being employed 
for his destruction.—He left one son, Fitrpro, 
aleo a painter of considerable talent and repu- 
tation born in 1400, many of his works are 
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yét to be found in the city of which he was 
a native. »He died m 1505.—Lorinzo, the 
third of the name, descended of the same 
family, united to considerable skill as an his- 
torical and portrait painter, the arts of poetry 
and music. He was born in 1506, and is 
advantageously known as the author of a bur- 
lesque poem, entitled, “‘ Malmantile Racquis- 
tato”’ Of this work there have been three 
editions , two priuted at Florence, in 1688 and 
1731, the other im 1768 at Pans. His 
modesty prevented his giving this produc 

tion to the world under his own name, 
and it consequently appeared orginally un- 
der the fictitious one of Zipoh. Huis death 
took place in 1664.—D’Argenville Vies de 
Peint. 

IIPSIUS (Justus) an acute critic, and 
erudite scholar of the sixteenth century, born 
at Isch, in Brabant, a village situate between 
Brussels and Louvaine, in October, 1547, 
He was of a family in which tilent may be 
said to have been hereditary , Martinus Lip- 
sius, the intimate friend of Erasmus, being his 
uncle. Huis gemus developed itself at a very 
early period of hfe, the strength of his me- 
mory being considered wonderful, and, before 
he had completed his ninth year, he was 
already the author of some miscellaneous 
poetry, much above mediunty. In the rudia- 
ments of education he was instructed at Brus- 
sels, and subsequently followed up his hte- 
tary pursuits in the colleges of Aeth, Cologne, 
and Louvaine. lrom the jesuits’ college, 
where he continued his studies, he removed 
to Rome, in his twentieth year, and having 
heen fortunate enough to secure the patronage 
of cardinal Granville, by dedicating to him 
his treatise, ‘* Vanarum Lecuonum,” was re- 
ceived into his eminence’s household, m the 
nominal capacity of secretary. With this dis- 
tinguished prelate he remamed till 1569, avaal- 
ing himself sedulously of the opportunihes 
oftered him to consult the treasures contained 
in the vatican, and other principal hbranies ; 
especially employing Inmself in the collation 
of rare and ancient manuscripts. On his re- 
turn to the Netherlands, after a short time 
spent at Louvaine, he visited the capital of 
the German empire, whence declining to re- 
side in his native country, on account of ite 
unsettled state, he retired to Jena, and accept- 
ed a professorship 1n that university. Here rt 
was that the fickleness of his disposition, and 
the vacillating state of his opimions respecting 
reliyious matters, which eventually fixed the 
umputation of imbecility on a character, in 
other respects estimable, first became apparent, 
He renounced the Romush church, and became 
a Lutheran , but quitting Jena, at length, with 
an avowed intention of spending the remainder 
of his hfe in retirement mm his native country, 
he repaired toIsch, and soon after recanted his 
supposed errors, and became reconciled to the 
see of Rome. In 1577, however, he again 
removed to Leyden, when he embraced the 
doctrines of Calvin, and, during the thirteen 
years which he spent in that university, gave 
to the «orld the most esteemed of his works. 
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in 1590, he returned, finally, to Louvaine ;/ 
and, asif the change of clamate produced a. 
corresponding alteration in Ins theological: 
sentiments, once more hecame a Catholic , and: 
that, as is not uncommonly the case with per- 
sons as versatile, of the moat biyotted descnp- 
tion. In his determination of ending his days 
in the neighbourhood in which they had begun, 
he was, however, more constant , and, al- 
though many tempting and honourable offers 
were made him by various potentates, anxious 
to engage so celebrated a scholar in their ser- 
vice, he refused them all , and, at length, died 
at Louvaine, in the spring of 1606. Lxtremes, 
it 1s well known, are apt to beget the contrary. 
extremes, and to this circun stance, as well 
as to the operation of disease 1n hus latter days, 
upon a mind whose principles appear to have 
been never very firmly established, may be 
attnbuted the puenle superstition, which, a 
short time before his death, led him to dedi- 
cate a silver pen, and jis fur gown, to the 
service of the virgin Mary. As a scholar and 
acnitic, the name of Lipsius will be remnem- 
bered with different feelings, from those pro- 
duced by Ins conduct as a private individual , 
although, even in his writings, traces are but 
wo plainly to be discovered of an intolerance, 
httle becoming one who had himself so often, 
and so freely exercised the liberty of con 
science. His principal works, which, alto 
gether, occupy six folio volumes, are the 
*’Varie Lectiones’” above mentioned, an 
excellent Comme tiry on the Works of 
Tacitus , treatises, ‘ De Constantia,’ ‘' De 
Mihtia Romana,’ ‘* De Amphitheatris ,’ 
**¢ De Pronuntiatione recta Lingue Latine ,” 
**De Cruce ,” “ De una Relyione ,” ‘ De 
Pwbhothecis ,” ‘‘ Satira Menippza, ’” ‘* Satur- 
naha ,” and, ‘‘ An Oration on the Death of 
the Duke of Saxony.”” ‘The best edition of 
them 1s that printed at Antwerp, in 10097 
Moreii. Now. Dict. Hist. 

LISLE (pr) the name of a French family, 
many of the members of which distinguished 
themselves in succession, from the middle of 
the seventeenth to that of the eighteenth 
century, by their proficiency in geography, 
astronomy, and the cognate sciences.—Of- 
these, the first was Cuauprt bE Liste, born 
in 1644, at Vaucouleurs, in Lonaine, he was 
originally antended for the French bar, but, 
quitted the profession of the law, 1n order to 
devote limself to studies more congenial to 
his wste. He was a good geographer, and 
taught that science im Pans with great re- 

utation. Hlis lectures were afterwards printed 
an two duodecimo volumes, under the title of 
‘*An Introduction to Geography, with a 
Treatise on the Sphere.” His other works 
are, a ‘‘ History of the Kingdom of Siam,” | 
12mo, ‘‘ A Genealogical and Historical 
Atlas ,”” and an “‘ Abridgment of Universal 
History.’’ The celebrated regent duke of 
Orleans was the most allustrious of his pupils, | 
He died at Paris, in 1720, leaving three sons, 
all of whom afterwards attained to eminence. 
—Wiiiiam, the eldest, born m the French 
gapital, ig 1675, early rose to celebrity by his 
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in the sciences. A map of the world 
egecuted by him, in his twenty-fourth year, 
raised him at once into notice, and caused his 
name to be enrolled among the members of 
the French Academy, in whose transactions 
several of his productions ale to be found. 
Louis XV took lessons of him, and appointed 
him geographer royal, in which capacity he 
furnished maps toa great vanety of the pubh- 
cations of the day. In 1726 he was engaged 
in executing a map of Maita, to accompany 
the history of that island by Vertot, but died 
suddenly, before the completion of Ins task, in 
the course of the same year —lo Lovis, the 
second sou, who eagerly devoted himself to 
the prosecution of the same course of study, 
his countrymen are indebted for the accurate 
determination of the loncitude and lantude 
of a vanety of places in the countnes lying 
nearest to the north pole. In order t» effect 
this object, he travelled into Sibena and 
Ixamtschatka. His death took place in 1741. 
—JosrpH Nicnotas the youngest and mest 
celebrated of the three, was Lorn, hke lus 
brothers, 1n Paris, in 1688 To the hereditary 
tilent of his family he joined habits of even 
deeper research, and closer application. He 
accepted an anvitation from the court of 
Russia, to take charge of the Royal Obser- 
vatory at St Petersburg, and in discharg- 
ing the duties of tkis situation, during a 
period of more than twenty years, contributed 
much to the advancement of geographical, as 
well as astronomical knowledge im that 
country. In 1747 he resigned his office, and 
returnel to Paris, where he obtained a mathe- 
matical professorship in the university, which 
he held till lis death, 1n 1768 —Hutton s 
Muth. Dict. Nouv Dict Hist. 
LISLL (Sir Gtorce) a gallant but unfor- 
tunate royalist ofhcer, during the Enghsh civil 
wars of the seventeenth century. He was 


| born in London, where his father was a book- 


seller, but embracing a military life served 
several campaigns in the low countries, after 
which be returned to Logland, and dis- 
tinguished himself so much by his courage, at 
the battle of Newbury under the very eye of 
CharlesI, that the latter dubbed him a knight 
banneret on the field. In 1648 he held Col- 
chester for the king, and defended it bravely , 
but being at length compelled to yield the 
town, was shot by the parliamentarian leaders 
on the 28th of August, in that year. He 
exhibited, at bis execution, the same constancy 
of mind winch had throughout distinguished 
his short but brilliant career.—Hume’s Hist of 
Eng. Clarendon. 

LISLE (Juouw Baptist Tsoarp pe) also 
known under the name of Delisle de Sales, one 
of the most ferule authors of the e1,hteenth 
century. Ele was born in 1743, at Lyons, 
and entered young into the congregation of 
the oratory , but left that society after a few 

ears, and went to Paris, where he devoted 

imeelf to the cultivation of literature. He 
was but little noticed, till he pubhshed a work 
entitled, ‘‘ La Philosophie de la Nature,” 
which having been denounced as ummoral and 
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irzeligious, he was prosecuted and imprisoned, | 
which circumstance P pees him great tem- 
porary celebrity. aving appealed against 
the sentence, he obtained his freedom, and 
employed himself, during the remainder of 
hus life, in writing Platonic dreams, romances, 
histories, and dramas, to which he in vam 
endeavoured to attract attention, by adopting 
odd titles, and advertising them as the com- 

ositions of the author of ‘‘ Pnlosophie de la 

ature.” He was imprisoned dunny the 
government of Robesmerre , and subsequently 
became a member of the institute. He mar- 
nied, at the age of seventy-two, a second wife, 
the daughter of Badia, or Ali Bey, the Spanish 
traveller His death took place at Paris, in 
1816.—Bug. Uniw. 

LISTER (Marrin) a physician and natu- 
ralist, was born about 1638, of a York»slnre 
family, settled mm the county of Buckingham. 
He was educated at St John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, of which he became a fellow in 1060 
Having embraced the medical profession, he 
travelled to the continent, and in 1670 settled 
an York as a practitioner. ‘Jo lis professional 
employment, he added the dihgent pursuit of 
natural lustory and antiquities, and communi- 
cated many papers to the Royal Society, of 
which he was elected a fellow. In 1683 he 
removed to the metropolis, and in the same 
year was created a doctor of physic by diploma, 
at Oxford, and was also elected a fellow of the 
royal college of physicians. In 1698 Le at- 
tended the earl of Poitland in his embassy to 
France , and on his return, published an ac- 
count of his journey, which, 1n consequence of 
his minute observations as a naturalist, was 
ndiculed by Dr Wilham King in a parody, en- 
titled ‘«« A Journey to London.” In 1709 Dr 
Lister was made physician in ordinary to queen 
Anne, which post he occupied only two years, 
his death taking place in February 1712. The 
medical writings of this physician are marked 
by too great an attachment to hypothesis, but 
are not without merit. The principal are, ‘‘ De 
Fontubus Medicalbus Anghe,’’ 1682, 1654 
** Octo Exercitationes Medicinales ,”’ ‘* Dis- 
sertatio de Humonbus.”’ As a naturalist, 
besides his numerous papers in the Phuiloso. 
phical Transactiuns, he pubhshed the follow- 
ing works —‘‘ Historia Animahum,’’ 1678, 
4to, ‘“ Exerutatio Anatomica, de Cochleis 
maxime, Terrestribus et Lunaribus,”’ 1694, 8vo _ 
‘© Exercitatio Anatomica altera, de Buccinis 
Fluviatulibus et Marinis,”’ 1695, 8vo, ‘* Ex- 
ercitatio Anatomica tertia Concliuhorum Bi- 
vaivium,’’ 1696, 4to. In all these works he 
exlibits great accuracy of research into the 
minutest parts of the animal economy. His 
“ Journey to Pars’? was also well re- 
ceived, and was much esteemed, notwitstand- 
ing the satire which a few peculiarities el- 
cited.— Bug. Brit. Arkin’s G. Bug. Hailerr 
Bib. Anatom. et Med. 

LITHGOW(Witxram) a Scottish traveller, 
who in the early part of the seventeenth 
century proceeded on foot through vanous 
countries in Europe, Asia, and America, over 
a distance, according to his own ssseverations, 
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of more than thirty-six thousand miles. In the 
course of these pedestnan excursions he met 
with many strange adventures, and underwent 
many bardslups, the most serous of which 
was his falling, during his journey through 
Spain, mto the hands of the mquisition at 
Malaga. On this occasion he underwent the 
torture, both ordinary and extraordinary, and 
though he afterwards succeeded in reachmg 
England, he was so much cnppled by the in- 
juries he had received, as to be forced to be 
carried to court m a jitter, when he went 
there for the purpose of presenting his book 
to James {. A squabble with the ambassador 
Gondemar afterwards caused him nearly a 
year’s confinement in the marshalsea prison. 
Lathgow died in 1640. The orginal account 
of his wanderings is now difhcult to be met 
with, as is also his account of the siege of 
Breda, but the leading incidents of the former 
are to be found in the Phemx Bnitannicus.— 
Granger. 

LIi TLETON (Avam) an erudite scholar, 
and lexicographer, of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, born November 8, 1627, at Hales ©: en, 
Salop. He received his education at West- 
minster grammar school, of which the cele- 
brated Busby was then head master. Thence 
he was elected oft 1n due course, to a student- 
sip of Chnst church, Oxford, in 1647, but 
scarcely retained his situation a twelvemonth, 
being deprived by the parliamentarian visitors, 
On this occasion he returned to Westminster, 
and obtained the situation of usher to the 
foundation in which he had been brought up. 
In 1698 he succeeded to the second master- 
ship, and two years after graduated as DD. 
having been previously made a king’s chap- 
lain. In 1674 he obtained a stall at West- 
minster, together with the rectory of Chelsea, 
where he opened a school. The king had 
farther designed to place him at the head of 
Westminster school, but the appomtment did 
not take place, although he afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the sub-deanery of the abbey. Dr 
Littleton was an acute critic, and an excellent 
grammarian. Besides upwards of sixty ser- 
mons, he was the author of a Latin treatise, 
entitled ‘‘ Elementa Religionis ,” and a trans- 
lation of the ‘‘Jani: Anglorum Facies altera,” 
of Selden. He also compiled a valuable Latin 
dicuonary, by winch he 1s now principally 
known. His death took place at Chelsea, 1n 
June, 1694 — Bug. Brit. 

L11 FLETON, LLD.(Epwarp) an English 
poet of the last century Having passed with 
much credit through Eton college, he was 
elected off to a fellowship at king’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where the reputation he had ee ac- 
quired, by the precocity of Ins talents at school, 
was increased by the result of his maturer studies, 
In 1720 he returned to Eton, in the capacity 
of a junior master, and in 1728 became a 
fellow of the college, on which occasion he 
graduated asa doctor of laws. Dr Littleton 
afterwards obtained a king's chaplaincy, and 
the vicarage of Maple Durham, in Oxford- 
shire, but enjoyed his benefice little more than 
five years. ost of his poetical works are to 
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be found in Dodsley’s collection, especially 
«The Spider ,” and two volumes of his ser- 
mons appeared after his decease, which took 
place in 1734.—-Big Bret. 

LITILLE1ON or LYTTLETON (Tuomas) 
a celebrated Engirsh judge and law authority. 
He was the eldest son of [homas Westcote, 
ef the county of Devon, esq. by Dlzabeth, 
danghter and sole heir of Thomas Littleton 
of Frankley m Worcestershire, m complrance 
with whose wall the eldest son of the marriage 
took the surname and arms of Littleton. He 
was born at the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury at Frankley, and having been educated at 
one of the universities, he was removed to the 
Inne. Temple, where he studied the law, and 
became very eminent in his profession. He 
first distanguisbed himself by ns learned lec- 
tures on the statute of Westminster ‘“‘ De 
donis conditaonalibus,’’ and was afterwards 
made, by Henry VI, judge of the Marshalsea 
court, and king’s serjeant. In 1455 he went 
the Northern circuit as judge of assize, and 
was continued in the same post by Edward IV, 
who also, mm 1466, appointed him one of the 
judges of the common pleas. In 1475 he 
was created, among others, a knight of the 
bath, and continued to enjoy the esteem 
of his sovereign and the nation until his death, 
at an advanced age, 1n 1481. Jhe memory 
of judge Littleton 1s preserved by his work 
on ‘* Tenures,” which has passed through 
avery great number of edituons, those from 
1539 to 1639 alone amounting to twenty four. 
This work is esteemed the principal authority 
for the law of real property im this kingdom, 
while the ‘‘Commentary” of sir E. Coke 18 
deemed the repoutory of all his learning on 
the subjects therean treated Of this work a 
republication took place in 1788, enriched 
with the annotations of sr M Hale and lord 
ehancellor Nottingham, and greatly umproved 
by the learning and industry of Mr Hargrave 
and Mr Butler.— Bwg. Brit. Reeves’s Hast. of 
English Law. 

LITTLLION (Georce) see LyrrerrTon. 

LIVINGSILON (Jouw) a Scottish presby- 
terian divine, who was educated at Glasgow, 
where he took the degree of MA. in 1621. 
He was a zealous covenanter, and having 
opposed the episcopal government of the 
church after the Restoration, he was twice 
suspended from hus pastoral office, and in 1665 
he was banished the kingdom. He retured to 
Holland, and officiated as mimster of the 
Scote’ chapel at Rotterdam, tall his death in 
1672. He wrote farewell lettera to Ins pa- 
wehioners at Ancram, 1663, and other works, 
but he deserves notice clnefly as the author of 
e Latan translation of the Old lestament, 
which has never been published.—Lemprie e. 
Diet. Hut. 

LIVINGSTON (Wiri1am) an Amencan 
atatesman and author, born at New York, m 
1728, , Durng the contest between Great 
Britain and her colomes, he declared himself 
warmly 1n favour of independence, and em- 
ployed. his pen in defending his opinions, 
After having filled several important situations 
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at New York, he became one of the members 
of the congress for New Jersey, and after the 
establishment of the constitution, he was mad® 
governor of the state. He died in 1790, at bis 
estate at Elizabeth-town, after having held the 
government twelve years, He was the author 
of a poem, entitled, ‘* Philosophical Solitude nad 
‘‘A Review of the Miltary Operations im 
North America, from 1753 to 1758 ,’’ bemdes 
several other works, which have been pratsed 
as advantageous specimens of transatlantic 
literature —Biog. Nouv. des Contemp. 
LIVIUS ({irrus) a very eminent Roman 
historian, was a native either of the city or 
territory of Patavium or Padua, and sprang 
from a family which had given several consuls 
to the Roman republir. He came to Rome 
in the reign of Augustus, and appears to have 
shared in the soviety of several persons of 
rank, including the emperor himself. He first 
made himself known by some literary dhia- 
logues , but his reputation 1s principally built 
upon his history of Rome, from the foundation 
of the city, to the death of Drusus, im one hun- 
dred and forty-twu books. It was received 
with extreme applause, and so great was the 
fame of the author, dunng huis hfe time, that 
Ply the younger mentions the journey of a 
Spaniard from Cadiz to Rome, 1n order to see 
Lisy, and who, having gratified his cunosity, 
immediately departed. On the death of Au- 
gustus, he returned to Padua, where he was 
recerved with every testimony of bonour and 
respect, and where he died in the fourth year 
of the reign of ‘Iibenus, at the age of seventy- 
six Of Livy’s history, unfortunately, only 
thirty five books are extant, consisting of the 
first, third, fourth, and half of the fifth de- 
cades, but an epitome of the whole, with the 
exception of two books, 18 preserved, which, 
however, gives no more than the heads of the 
matter. ‘The history of Livy 1s highly prared 
by all the postenor Roman writers, and espe- 
cially by Seneca, Phnoy the elder, and Quin- 
tihan. Has descriptions are singularly hvely 
and picturesque , and there are few specmnens 
of oratory superior to the speeches with which, 
in conformity with ancient practice, he inter- 
larded his narration. He possesses not the 
philosophic spint of Tacitus, and has been 
charged with credulity in recording the vulgar 
prodigies of every year, which, however, there 
18 reason to believe, was merely 1n comphment 
to @ prevailing custom. His style has been 
censured by Asinius Pollo, as not entirely free 
from patavinity, by which phrase itis presumed 
was meant the provincialism of his native coun- 
try , and some industrious modern critics have 
laboured in vain to detect the vestiges of this 
defect. The deep regret of men of letters, for 
the loss of so great a portion of his history, 
has aapen barr to much imposture in the w 
of pretended discovery, all of which has been 
ultamately detected. The best editions of hs 
remains are that of Gronovius, cum notis vario- 
rum, 3 vols. 8vo, Lugd. Bat. 1679, of Leclerc 
Amst. 10 vols. 12mo, 1709, of Drakenborch, 
Amst. 1738, 7 vols. 4to , of Ruddiman, Edanb. 
1751, 4 vols. 12mo, of Homer, Loadan, £27.94, 
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& vols. Svo; of Oxford, 1800, 6 vols. 12mo , 
aad of Ernest, Lips. 1801-4, 5 vols. 8vo , 
Livy has been repeatedly translated ito the 
various modern languages ; the Lest English 
version being thut of Baker.—Vossie Hist. Lat. 
Senece Epist. Quintelian Inst. Drbdin’s editron 

Harwood’s Classtcs. 

LLORENTE (Don Juan Antonio) a 
modern Spanish historyan, chaneellor of the 
umversaty of Toledo, and a member of the 1n- 
qumation, a ‘‘ Complete History’’ of which 
court, ‘‘ from the period of its establishment 
by Ferdinand V, to the present time,’ was 
published by him, and translated into English 
ia 1817. Having accepted a situation under 
the goxernment of Joseph Buonaparte, he was 
dmven imto exile on the return of Ferdmand, 
and fled to France, whence, being again ex- 
pelied by the influence of the court of Rome, 
he returned secretly to Spain, but died shortly 
after has armval at Madrul, mn the spring of 
1823.— Bug. Unw. 

LLOYD (Davin) an Enghsh historian and 
biographer, of the seventeenth century. He 
was a student of Onel college, Oxford, where 
he took his degrees, and afterwards, having 
entered the church, he obtained a rectory in 
the country. ‘This he resigned for the office 
of reader, at the charter-lhouse, 1m London. 
He subsequently became a prebend of St Asaph, 
and held other preferments in North Wales, 
where he died in 1691. The best known of 
nas works 18 his memoirs of the statesmen and 
favourites mn England, since the Reformation 
reprinted, with an account of the author, by 
er Charles Whitworth, in 1766. He also 
published the lives of persons who suffered for 
their loyalty , a life of general Monk, and a 
history of plots and conspiracies.—Chalmers’s 
Bug Dict 

LLOYD (Henry) a military officer, and 
eminent writer on tactics. He was born in 
Wales, in 1729, and was the son of a clergy- 
man, who instructed him in the mathematics, 
and classical literature. At the age of seven- 
teen he went abroad, and he was present at 
the battle of Fontenoy. He afterwards travelled 
in Germany , and having resided some years 
in Austria, he was appointed aide-de camp to 
marshal Lascy. He was gradually promoted, 
tall in 1760 he was imtrusted wath the com- 
mand of a large detachment of cavalry and in- 
fantry, destmed to ol a rve the movements of 
the Prussians, Lie. 1 executed this service 
with great success , but soon after resigned 
his commission in disgust. He was then em- 
ployed by the king of Pruseia, and, dunng 
two campaigne, he acted as aide-de-camp to 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. After the 
peace of Hubertsburg he travelled , till the 
occurrence of host:htrea between Russia and 
Turkey, when he offered his services to 
Catherme II, who made him a major-general. 
Hp. distmguished himself in 1774, at the siege 
of Silistma, and subsequently, he had the 
command of thirty thousand men, in the war 


with Sweden. At length he left Russa, and 
travelled in Italy, Spmn, and Portugal. He 
viested general » at Gibraltar, whence he 
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preceeded to England. "having made a survey 
of the coasts of the country, he drew up a mre- 
mow, on the mvasion and defence of Gewat 
Britain, which was pubhshed in 1798. He 
retired, at length, to Huy, in the Netherlands, 
where he died, June 19, 1783. Besdes the 
memoir, he was the author of an introduction 
to the history of the war in Germany, between 
the king of Prussia, and the empress-queen, 
London, 1781, 2 vols. 4to , and a treatise on 
the composition of different armes, ancient, 
and modern. Bwg Univ. 

LLOYD (Nicuyorias) an episcopal divine, 
and philological wmter, who was a native of 
Fhaotshire. He was educated at Winchester 
school, and Wadham college, Oxford, where 
he obtained a fellowship. The bishop of Wor- 
cester, to whom he was chaplain, gave him the 
hving of Newington Butts, near London, 
which he held till hig death, m 1680, at the 
age of forty-six He pubhshed an histoncal and 
geographical dictionary, in Laun, which was 
founded on that of Charles Stephens, and has 
served as the basis of many subsequent com- 
pulations -——Wood’s Athen Oxon. 

LLOYD (Roserr) an ingemous English 
poet, was the son of the rev Dr Lloyd, 
second master of Westminster school, and was 
born m 1793 = Afte: finishing his juvenile 
studies, under the tuition of his father, he 
went to the university, and having taken his 
degrees in arts, he returned to Westmunster, 
to become an usher in the school. Well qual- 
fied by his classical attainments for that situa- 
tion, he appears to have been dissatushed wath 
the restraints which it imposed on him , and 
having formed an acquamtance with Churcluil, 
Bonnel Lhornton, and other dissipated men 
of letters, he relinquished his ushership, and 
commenced author. His first production, which 
attracted notice, was a poem, entitled ‘‘ ‘The 
Actor,” which gave nse to the famous Roscwd 
of his fnend Churchill. He afterwards wrote 
several smaller poems, some of which possess 
much merit , and he was employed in wnang 
for the St James’s magazine, and other periodi- 
cal publications. ELxtravagance and inatten- 
tion involved him in embarrassments, winch 
occasioned his being arrested and confined im 
the Fleet prison, where he died m 1764. He 
wrote a comic opera, called ‘‘ [he Shepherd’s 
Wedding,’ and other dramatic pieces, long 
since forgotten , but his poems have been re- 
peatedly pubhshed —Chalmers’s Bug. Dict. 

LLOXD (Witriam) a learned koghsh 
prelate, born in 1627, at [alehurst, m Berk- 
slure, where his father was rector of the pansh. 
At tne age of twelve he became a student of 
Onel college, Oxford, whence he removed to 
a scholarship in Jesus college, in 1640. He 
took the degree of BA. in 1642 was after- 
wards chosen a fellow of his college, and in 
1646 commenced MA. He was ordained dea 
con in 1648, and took priest’s orders in 1656. 
After having resided at the umiversity for 
several years, he obtained a prebend in the 
collegiate church of Ripon, soon after the Re- 
storation, and in 1666 he was appointed chapy 
lain to the king. The followang year he was 
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collated to a prebend at Sahsbury and he also 
took the degree of DD. After holding vanous 
other ecclesiastical preferments, among which 
was the deanery of Bangor, he, in 1676 was 
inatatuted to the vicarage of St Martin’s-11-the- 
Fields, Westminster , and, in 1680, he was 
raised to the bishopric of St Asaph. While 
he held this benefice, he joined archlisliop 
Sancroft, and other prelates, in presenting a 
petiton to king James I[1, deprecaung his 
assumed power of suspending the laws against 
popery. ‘Lhe prosecution and acquittal of the 

tationers 1s a well-known, and important fact 
in Enghsh history. On the Revolution tahing 
place, bishop Lloyd was made almoner to 
king Wilham III, and, in 1692, he was trans- 
Jated to the see of Lichfield. Thence he was 
promoted to that of Worcester, where he sat 
tell Lis death, n 1717. The wntings of this 
prelate display much learning and acuteness, 
They relate to nstory and divinity, including 
“© A Chronological Account of the Lafe of 
Pythagoras, and of other famous Men, his 
Contemporanes ,”” ‘Ihe History of the 
Government of the Church, as 1t was in 
Great Britain and Ireland, when they first re- 
ceived the Chistian Religion ,’’ ‘‘ A Disser- 
tation upon Daniel 8s Prophecy of the Seventy 
Weeks ,’”’ ana a number of sermons on various 
occasions.— Biog Brit. Atkin’s G Bug. 

LLYWARCH AP LLYWELYN,a Welsh 
bard, who flourished between the years 1160 
and 1220. Some of his poetical effusions have 
been published in the Welsh Archeology, 
where they are accompanied by learned anno- 
tations.— LLYWARCH HEN was one of the ear- 
her Cambrian poets or bards, whose compos 
tions are preserved, and whose personal history 
1s not a little romantic. He lived in the early 
part of the seventh century, when the Saxons 
were contesting with the Bmtons the posses- 
sion of the North of England. Llywarch 1s 
said to have lost twenty sons in battle against 
the invaders, and to have afterwards retired 
to a cell at Lianvor, near Bala, in Merioneth 
shire, where he hved to the age of a hundred 
and fifty. His martial elegies and other 7 oems 
have been collected and published by Mr Wil- 
ham Owen -—-Lempriere. Dict. Hist. 

LLYWELYN AP JORWERTH, a king of 
North Wales in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, called by Matthew Pans, Leo the 
Great. His uncle David haviug usurped the 
government in 1194, Llywelyn raised an army, 
and recovered his hereditary dominions, which 
he defended against an attempt of David to 
dispossess him, in 1204. He marned the 
daughter of John, king of England, with 
whom however he was repeatedly engaged in 
hostilities, as he was subsequently with Hen- 
ry Ili. In his old age he concluded a treaty 
of allance with the latter, and died, after a 
prosperous reign m 1240.— War ington’s Hist, 
of 


ales. 
LLYWELYN AP GRYFYDD, the last 
sovereign prince of Wales, and the grandson 
of the foregong. He reigned at first over 
North Wales only, leaving South Wales to his 
brother Owen, who making war upon him, 
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was taken prisoner, and deprived of his teg- 
ritones. Thus possessed of the whole country, 
he thought to secure lis power, by fomenting 
disturbances in England. Tilus conduct in- 
volved him in war with Henry III, and after- 
wards with Edward I. He at length fell be- 
neath the power of the latter, and being killed 
in battle in 1282, the independence of Wales 
perished with him.—Td. 

LOBEIRA (Vasco) author of the cele- 
brated romance of Amadis de Gaul, was born 
at Porta, im Portugal, m the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In 1386 he was knighted on the field 
of battle, at Aljubarrota, by king Joam I, and 
he died at i lvas, where he possessed an estate, 
mm 1403. Jue original of his celebrated ro- 
mance was preseived in the library of the duke 
of Aveiro, who suffered for the conspiracy 
against Joseph I, but whether still in exst- 
ence or not, 19 doubtful The oldest version 
known to be extant, 1s that of Garciordonnez de 
Montalvo, which was published at Salamanca, 
wn io10, This romance has been claimed for 
France, 1t having been asserted that Lobeira 
was only a translator , but Dr Southey has suc- 
ceeded in refuting that pretension , and no- 
thing peems to reasonably impeach the 
claim of Portugal to the production of tis 
best work of its kind, which also enjoys the 
merit of giving rise to the imimitable Don 
Quixote, in which its superiority 1s adequately 
appreciated. Amadis may be considered as 
the genuine model of a kmeght in legen- 
dary history , and 1n an age when credulity and 
a lofty spirit of adventure still prevailed, this 
romantic pattern was not absolutely lost upon 
the warm imaginations of the youth of Europe. 
‘‘Truly,” says sir Philip Sidney, ‘I have 
known men, that even with reading Amadis de 
Gaul, have found their hearts moved to the 
exercise of courtcs\ berality, and especially, 
courage.”’—Art. Luberra, by Di Southey, in 
Atkin’s G. Bog. 

LOBELIUS or de LOBEL (Martruras) a 
Flemish physician and botanical writer of the 
sixteenth century. He studied at Montpellier, 
and having travelled over the South of France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Germany, he returned 
to his native country, and settled at Antwerp, 
whence he removed to Delft, and was made 
physician to the prince of Orange and to the 
states of Holland. The latter part of his hfe 
was spent in england, whither he was invited 
by James I, who gave Inm the title of royal 
botanist. He was also patronized by William 
lord Zouche, whose garden at Hackney he 
superintended. He died si 1616, aged seventy- 
eight. Lobel published a work entitled, 
‘* Nova Surpium Adversana,”’ which exhubite 
one of the earhest attempts at a systematic 
arrangement of plants , also, ‘‘ Observationes, 
sive Stirpium Histone,” and other treatises. 
The term Lobelia has been apphed toa genus 
of | Revved im commemoration of this botanist. 
= ulteney’s Sketches of Botany.  Arkin’s G 
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LOBINEAU (Guy Acexis) a French his 
torical writer, born at Rennesin 1666. In hie 
seventeenth year he entered mto the Benedac- 
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tine congregation of St Maur, in the abbey of 
St Melayne at Rennes. His hfe was devoted 
to study, and the fruits of his researches were, 
«s L’Histoire de Bretagne,’’ 1707, 2 vols.folhio, 
which he defended against the cntacisms of the 
abbé Vertot, and othes ‘* L’Histoire des 
Saints de Bretagne,” 17.24, foho, the con- 
clusion of ‘“‘ L’ Histoire du Paris,’”’ 1725, 5 vols. 
foo, begun by Michael Felbien , besides 
some translations from the Spanish and Greek. 
The history of Britanny 1s stall valuable as a 
work of reference. Lobineau died at an abbey 
near St Maloes in 1727.—Le Cerf Bibl. des 
Aut. de ta Cong. de St Maur. Morerz, Drict. 
first. 

LOBO There were two Portuguese autuors 
of this name. Jerome, born in 1593 at Lis- 
bon, became a member of the college of 
jesuits, and was despatched by hus order on a 
mission into the interior of Africa, On his 
return to Portugal he published an interesting 
account of his travels, especially through 
Abyssima. Le Grand translated this work 
anto Irench, from which Dr Johnson pub 
lished an Enghsh abndgment, (his first pro- 
duction,) and drew much of the information 
as to the customs and manners of the I thio 
pians, which he afterwards made use of in his 
Rasselas Father Jerome Lobo died in 1678, 
rector of the college of Coumbra —Ropnricvez 
Francisco Loso, born in the province of 
Estremadura, was the author of a vanety of 
aiscellaneous poems, and also of a comedy still 
popular among his countrymen, entitled‘ Eu- 
phrosyne.” His works were collected in 1721, 
and printed together in one folio volume.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

LOCHER (Jamrs) surnamed P)hilomusus, 
a learned wniter, born in Swabiain 1470. He 
studied m Italy, and taught poetry and rhe- 
toric at Fnbourg, at Basil, ard at Ingolstadt 
From the latter place he was expelled, on ac 
count of some opiniuns which he had advanced, 
but he was afterwarda restored to his profes 
sonal chan. Ihe emperor Maximilian J] made 
hun his poet laureate He died at Ingoldstadt 
m 1928. He translated imto Latin Sebastian 
Brandt’s *“* Ship of Fools,” and published 
many other works, poetical, dramatac, and 
cratical.—Buog. Univ. 

LOCK (MarrHew) an eminent English 
musiciaD, Composer in ordinary to Charles II, 
for whose public entry into London at the 
Restoration he furmshea the music. He 18 
known as the first who ever published rules on 
the subyect of thorough bass m this kingdom, 
@ coliection of which 1s tobe found am a work, 
entitled ‘* Melothesia.”” Lock, whose pnn- 
cipal forte was the composition of airs for dra- 
matic performances, has acquired considerable 
reputation by the beautiful music to Sl ak- 
speare’s tragedy of Macbeth, an attempt, 
however, has recently been made, but op in 
sufficient grounds, to deprive him of the credit 
due in this case, and to transferit to his contem 
porary, John Eccles. He was also author of the 
music to Davenant’s alteration of the ‘* Tem- 
pest ,” and, in conjuaction with Draghi, ret 
Bhadwell » opera of ‘* Psyche.’ In 1672 an 
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attack, made by him on Thomas Salmon’s 
** Essay towards the advancement of Music, 
by casting away the perplexity of Cliffs, &c. 
&c.”’ involved him in a controversy with that 
wniter, in which Loth parties displayed at least 
as much acrimony as argument Ihe time of 
his decease 1s uncertain.— Burney’s Hust. of 
Mus. 

LOCKE (Jonn) one of the most eminent 
philosophers, and valuable wnters of his age 
and country, was born at Wrington, in Somer- 
setsiure, on the 29th August, 1632. His 
father, who had been bred to the law, acted in 
the capacity of steward, or court-keeper to 
colonel Alexander Popham, by whose interest, 
on the breaking out of the civil war, he be- 
came a captain in the service of parliament, 
The subject of this article was sent, at a pro- 
per age, to Westminster school, whence hé 
was elected in 1691 to Christ church college, 
Oxford. Here he much distinguished himself 
for his application and proficiency , and hav- 
ing taken the degree of BA. in 1695, and of 
MA 1n 1698, he apphed himself to the study 
of physic. In the year 1664, he accepted of 
an offer to go abroad, 1n the capacity of secre- 
tary to sar William Swan appointed envoy 
from Charles 1] to the elector of Brandenburg, 
and other German princes, but he returned in 
the course of a year, and resumed his studies 
with renewed ardour In 1666 he was intro- 
duced to Lord Ashley, afterwards the cele- 
brated political earl of Shaftesbury, to whom he 
became essentially serviceable in his medical 
capacity , and who was led to form so high 
an opinion of his general powers, that he pre- 
vailed upon him to take up his residence in 
his house, and urged him to apply his studies 
to poltics and philosophy. his ac- 
qaintance with this nobleman, Mr Locke was 
introduced to the duke of Buckingham, the 
earl of Halifax, and others of the most emi- 
nent persons of their day. In 1668, at the 
request of the earl and countess of Northum- 
berland, he accompanied them in a tour to 
France , and on his rcturn, was employed by 
lord Ashley, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
in drawing up the fundamental constitutions 
of the American state of Carolina. He also 
inspected the education of that nobleman’s 
son, and was much consulted on the marnage 
of the latter the eldest son, by winch was 
the celebrated author of the Characteristics. 
In 1670 he began to form the plan of his 
essay on the human understanding , and about 
the same time was made a fellow of the royal 
society. In 1672 lord Ashley, having been 
created earl of Shaftesbury, and raised to the 
dignity of chancellor, he appomted Mr Locke 
to the office of secretary of presentations, 
which, however, he lost the following year, 
when the earl was obliged to resign the 
seals. Reig still president of the board of 
trade, that nobleman then made Mr Locke 
secretary to the same, but the commission 
bemg dissolved in 1674, he lost that appoint- 
ment also. In the followmg year he graduated 
as a bachelor of physic, and bemg apprehen- 
sive of a consumption, travelled unto Franoe, 
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and remded some time at Montpeher. Ia 
1679 he returged to England. at the request 
of the earl of Shaf » tnen again restored 
to power , and 1n 1682, when that nobleman was 
obliged to retre to Holland, he accompanied 
him in his emle. On the death of lus patron 
in that country, sware how much he was dis- 
liked by the predomimant arbitrary faction at 
home, he chose to remam abroad, and was in 
consequence accused of bemg the author of 
certain tracts against the English government , 
and although these were afterwards discovered 
to be the work of another person, he was 
arbitranly ejected from his studentship of 
Chnet church, by the king’s command. I hus 
assailed, he continued abroad, nobly refusing 
to accept a pardon, which the celebrated 
Walham Penn undertook to procure for him, 
expressing himself hke the chancellor L’ Hos- 
pital, in eimilar circumstances, ignorant of the 
crimes of which he had been declared guilty 
In 1685, when Monmouth undertook his 
ill-concerted enterpnze, the Enghsh envoy at 
the Hague demanded the person of Mr Locke, 
and several others, which demand obliged 
him to conceal bimself for nearly a year, but 
in 1686 he again appeared in public, and 
formed’ a literary society at Amsterdam, in 
conjunction with Limborch, Le Clerc and others. 
During the time of Ins concealment, he also 
wrote lus first ‘‘ Letter concerning Iolera- 
tion,’? which was printed at Gouda, in 1689, 
under the ttle of ‘* Epistola de 7 olerantia,”’ 
and was rapidly translated into Dutch, French, 
and Knglish At the Revolution, this eminent 
person returned to England in the fleet which 
conveyed the princess of Orange, and being 
deemed a sufferer for the principles on which 
it was established, he was made a commis 
sioner cf appexls, and was soon after gratified 
by the estabhshment of toleration bylaw In 
1090 he published his celebrated ‘ — 
concerning Human Understanding,’ whic 
was instantly attached by various writers 
among the oracles of learning, most of whose 
names are now forgotten It waseven pro- 
posed, at a meeting of the heads of houses 
of the university of Oxford, to formally cen- 
sure and discourage it , but nothing was finally 
resolved upon, but that each master should 
endeavour to prevent its being read in his 
college. Neither this, however, nor any other 
opposinon availed, the reputation, both of the 
work and of the author, increased throughout 
Europe, and besides being translated into 
French and Latin, it had reached a fourth 
Engish edition, in 1700. In 1690 Mr I ocke 
publyshed his second letter on Toleratton , 
and in the same year appeared his two 
‘Tieatases on Government,” 1n opposition to 
the principles of srr Robert Filmer, and 
of the whole passive obedient school. He 
mext wrote a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Some 
Consederations of the Consequences of lower 
ing the Interest and Value of Money ” 1691, 
8vo, which was followed by other smaller 
es on the same subject. In 1692 he pub- 
ed a third “ Letter on Toleration ,” and 
the following year his ‘‘ Thoughts concerning 
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Education.’’ In 1695 he was made a com- 
of trade and plantations, amd in the 

year published his “ Reasonabieness of 
Christianity, as dehvered iv the Scriptures ;” 
which being warmly attacked by Dr Edwards, 
an his ‘* Socimianism Unmasked,” Mr Locke 
followed with a first and second ‘' Vandict- 


tion,’”? m which he defended kLimself with 


great mastery. The use made by Toland, and 
other latitedmanan wnters, of the premises 
lad down in the ‘‘ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,’’ at length produced an opponent in 
the celebrated bishop Stllingfleet, who, in his 
‘‘ Defence of the Doctrine of the Tnnity,” 
censured some passages in Mr Locke’s essay ; 
and # controversy arose, in which the great 
reading and proficiency mm ecclesiastical anta- 
guities of the prelate, necessarily yielded in an 
argumentative contest to the reasoning powers 
of the plulosopher. With his publications in 
this controversy, which were distinguished by 
peculiar mildness and urbanity, Mr Locke re- 
tired from the press, and Ins asthmatic com- 
plamt increasing, with the rectitude which dis- 
tinguished the whole of his conduct, he 
resigned his post of commissioner of trade and 
plantauons, although king William was ve 

unwilling to receive it observing, that he could 
not in conscience hold a situation to which a 
considerable salary was attached, without per- 
forming the duties of 1t. From this tame he 
lived wholly in retirement, where he apphed 
himself to the study of scmpture , while the 
sufferings incidental to his disorders were mas 
tenally alleviated by the kind attentions and 
agreeable conversation of lady Masham, who 
was the daughter of the learned Dr Cudworth, 
aud for many years Ins intimate fnend. Mz 
Locke existed nearly two years in & very de- 
chning state, aud at length expired in a man- 
ner correspondent with his great piety, equa- 
mimity, and rectitude, on the 28th of October, 
1704 Hewas burned at Oates, where there 
ig a neat monument erected to his memory, 
with a modest Latin inscription indited by him- 
self. The moral, soual, and political charac- 
ter of this eminent and valuable man, 1s suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the foregoing bref account 
of his hfe and labours, and the effect of hid 
writings upon the opimions, and even fortunes 
of mankind, will form the most forcible eu- 
logium on his mental superionty. Of his 
‘* kssay on the Human Understanding” it may 
be said, that no book of the metaphysical ¢ lass 
has ever been more generally read , or, looking 
to its overthrow of the doctrine of mnate ideas, 
none has produced ater consequences. 
In the opimon of Dr d ke gave the first 
example in the English language of writing on 
abstract subjects with simplhcity and perepr- 
cuity. No author has more successfully 
pomted out the danger of ambiguous words, 
and of having distmect notions on subjects of 
jadgment and reasoning, while his observa- 
tuons on the various powers of the human un- 
derstanding, on the use and abuse of words, 
and on the extent and hmits of human know: 
ledge, are drawn from an attentive reflection 
on the operations of his own mimd, the only 
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source of genuine knowledge on those sub 
Several topics, no doubt, are introduced into 
this celebrated production, which do not 
strictly belong to it, and some of its opimons 
have been justly controverted. In some in- 
stances, too, its author 1s verbose, and wanting 
in his characterisuc tl Seca , but with all 
these exceptions, and even amidst the improve- 
ments in metaphysxal studies, to which this 
work itself has mainly conduced, it will ever 
prove a valuable guide in the acquirement of 
the science of the human mind. His next 
great work, his ‘‘ Iwo lreatises on Govern- 
ment,’ although necessarily opposed by the 
theorists of divine nght and passive obedience, 
and by wmiters of jacobitical tendencies, essen- 
tually espouses the principles which, by placing 
the house of Brunswick on the throne of 
Great Bntain, may be deemed the constitu- 
tional doctrine of the country, and as such it 
has been ably and unanswerably defended, 
Besides the works alieady mentioned, Mr 
Locke left several MSS. behind him, from 
which his executors, sir Peter king and Mr 
Anthony Collins, published in 1706, lis 
paraphrase and notesupon St Pauls F pistles 
to the Galatians, Cormthians, Romans, and 
Ephesians, with an essay prefixed for the un- 
derstanding of St Pauls Lpistles, by a refe- 
rence to St Paul himself In 1706 the same 

arties published, ‘‘ Posthumous Works of Mr 

ocke,’’ 8vo, comprising a treatise ‘‘ On the 
Conduct of the Understanding ,’ “ An Lxa 
mination of Malebranche s Opinion of see- 
ing all Ihings in God,’ &c, but all Ins 
works have been collected together, and fre 
quently printed in three volumes folio and four 
volumes quarto— Biz Brit. Life prefired to 
Works. TTouers s Vindication, Enfield s Hist. 
of Philos. Ackin’sG Brog 

LOCKMAN (Joun) a dramatic and mis- 
cellaneous author of the last century, born 
about the year 1698 Hus principal works are, 
a musical drama, entitled ‘* Rosalinda,’’ 1740, 
(to which be has prefixed an ingenious trea- 
tise on the origin and progress of operatic per- 
formances,) and ‘* Lhe lamentations of Da- 
vid,’’ an oratorio He also assisted in com 
puing the ‘*‘ General Histoicai Dictionary , 
‘* Blainville’s ‘Travels ,” and produced a few 
miscellaneous poems of no great merit. Jle 
acted for some time im the capacity of secre- 
tary to the British herring fishery, and died 
February 2, 1771.— Bug. Dram 

LODGE (17140mss) an ingenious physician 
and dramatic writer, who flourished during the 
close of the sixteenth, and the commencement 
of the following century. Wood assigns Tn- 
nity college, Oxford, as the place where he 
received his education , but it 18 certaim that 
he took his degree in physic at Avignon, 
owing, perhaps to Ins relimious tenets, which 
were those of the Romish church. On his 
return to England, however, he was admitted 
to an ad eundem degree at Cambndge, and 
afterwards enjoyed an extensive practice in the 
metropolis. In 1594 appeared his first tragedy, 
** The Wounds of Civil War,’’ printed 1n 4to, 
which was followed four years afterwards by a 
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ts.| tragi-comedy, entitled A Looking glass fer 


Londow and for England.’’ Greene, of Nor- 
wich, the author of «* A Groat’sworth of 
Wat, &c.”’ 18 said to have mainly contributed 
both to these and to some other of his per- 
formances. His other works are, ‘“‘ Luphues’ 
Golden Legacy ,” “A Translation of Jose- 
phus’s Jewish Antiquities ,” “ Lhe Countess 
of Lincoln’s Nursery,” ‘* A Defence of the 
Drama ,” ‘* Trebonius and Pristena,” « & 
Translation of Seneca’s Morals,’ and * An 
Alarm against Usurers.”? Has death took 
place in 1625 —Bwg. Dram. 

LOLFLING (Pe1Fr) a Swedish botanist, 
one of the pupils of Linnzus. In 1749 he 
sustained a thesis ‘‘ De Gemmis Arborum,”’ at 
the university of Upsal. In 1751 he went to 
Spain,where he was made botanist to the hing, 
and during two years he continued making ob- 
servations on the plants of that country. In 
175% he embarked on a scientific expedition to 
South America. Ile explored the districts 
around Cumana, New Barcelona, and St 
Thome de Guyana, and was preparing to make 
farther discoveries, when he was attacked by 
fever, and died in 1796, aged twenty seven. 
Some communications from Loefling appeared 
in the transactions of the academies of Upsal 
and Stockholm, and his treatise, entitled 
‘‘ Iter Hispanicum,”’ has been published 10 
Swedish, German, and Enghsh —Bug Univ. 

LOFEF I (Capi) was the son of Chnstopher 
I offt, esq a barrister-at-law, who, in 1751 re- 
sided in Boswell court, Carey street, where 
Capcl, lis second son, was born, in the No- 
vember of that year. The delcacy of his 
health rendering him backward in his educa- 
tion, it was not tall 1759 that lis father ven- 
tured to place him at Eton, having, 1m con- 
sequence of his own appointment to the recor- 
dersinp of Wandsor, removed his residence to 
the latter town He distinguished himself at 
school, by the liveliness of his parts, and the 
clegance of his compositions, and quitted it 
in 1769, for Peterhouse, Cambridge. At the 
university, he maintained the reputation ofa 
sound classical scholar , although his compara- 
tive deficiency in mathematical hnowledge lost 
lum the Ciaven scholarship, for which he was 
a candidate. A Latin poem of his, in hexame- 
ters, published as a t7:pos, March 1, 1770, also 
did him much credit , and his way of handhog 
his subject, w hich was the praise of Shakspeare, 
raised ea 80 great an interest with Garrick, 
that to the exertions of that great actor, in con- 
sequence, may mainly be attibuted the heal- 
ing of some family differences, which even- 
tually secured his succession to the estate of his 
uncle, Mr Edward Capel, of Suffolk. In 1770, 
quitting college, without taking a degree he 
entered himself of Lincoln’s-inn , and, under 
the supenntendance of his father, proceeded 
to qualify himself for the English bar, to which 
he was called, in Michaelmas term, 1775, 
having, in the meantime, occasionally relieved 
his severer studies by the composition of an 
irregular poem, entitled, the ‘ Praswses of 
Poetry ,”? and ‘ Timoleon,” a tragedy , both 
of which appeared 10 1775. About the sama 
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eriod too, he commenced the study of the 
Hebrew and Saxon languages, in both of which 
he made considerable progress. In 1776, he 
pubhshed a collection of ‘‘ Cases, chefly in 
the King’s Bench, from 1772 to 1774,” with 
a Latin hist of law maxims included in tle 
volume. ‘he maxims, he afterwards in 1779, 
printed in an enlarged shape, in two volurn¢s 
under the tile of ‘* Principia cum Juris Uni 
versals tum precipue Anglicam,” with a 
partial translation, called ‘‘ Elements of Uni- 
versal Law ,”’ about the same period too, he 
composed several political tracts on the sub- 
ject of the American war, and several books 
of an epic, in blank verse entitled ‘‘ Davideis ”’ 
Succeeding in 1781 to the Capel estates he 
changed his residence to Troston, in Suffolk , 
and, two years after, took out his dedzmus as a 
magistrate for the county, mm winch capacity 
he evinced considerable activity till the year 
1800 , when, having exerted himself, with the 
under sheriff, to delay the execution of a young 
woman who had received sentence of death, 
under circumstances of an extraordiy , na 
ture, in order that time might be granted for an 
apphcation to government, the petition sent 
in was not only unsuccessful, but Mr Lofft 
himself removed from the commission Dis 
missed from his magiaterial duties, he resumed 
his practice asa barrister and, in 1810, be- 
came deputy recorder of Aldborough. Con 
ceiving, at length, that greater facilities were 
afforded for the education of his family on the 
continent, than in Fngland, he in 1816, pro- 
ceeded to Brussels, and thence, successively, 
to Lausanne, Turin, and Montcalher , at 
which latter place he died, May 26, 1824, of a 
protracted iJIness, armung from a cold caught 
the preceding winter. Besides a great variety 
of pohtical pamphlets, on different occasions, 
Mr Lofft was the author of ‘* Fudosm,’ a 
poem, in blank verse, 1780, a ‘‘‘Lranslation 
of the two first Georgics of Virgil’ 1784, an 
‘« Essay on the Law of Libel,” 1789, an edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Gilberts Law of Fyaidence, with 
considerable additicns,’’ 2 vols 8vo, 1792, 
«Laura, or an Anthology of Sonnets,’ in o 
vols 1814, anda volume of ‘* Aphorisms,” 
from Shakspeare. He was, besides, a very 
considerable contmbutor to most of the maga- 
zines, and periodical publicauons of his day 
nor 18 at his least ment, that to his zealous and 
distinguishing patronage, the public 1s, in a 
great measure, indebted for the publication of 
the ‘ Farmer's Boy,’’? by Robert Bloomfield. 
To this work he wrote a preface, with an ac- 
count of the author, and to Ins unwearned 
efforts in bringing it before the public, no 
smal] portion of the attennon excited by thus 
justly poesiet poem, was unquestionably at- 
tnbutable. Mr Lofft was twicc marned, and 
left a son and daughter by luis first wife.— 
Ann. Bug 
LOFTUS (Duptey) the younger son of an 
Insh baronet, born at Rathfarnham, in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, in 1618 He was 
educated for ube Irish bar, at Trinity college, 
Dublin, whence he removed to Oxford , and 
there distinguished himself, not only in the 
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common trac« of classical literature, but by his 
eat proficiency im the eastern languages. The 
ts of his learned labours, afterwards ap- 
peared in Latin translations of the Armenian 
psalter, and the Coptic versions of the New 
Testament, which Jatter work 1s to be found in 
Walton s Polyglott. He also compiled a his- 
tory of Chnist, from Symac, and other On- 
ental authorities , and publhshed an account 
of the early history of “ The LFastern and 
Western Churches.”’ These compositions were, 
however, only the amusement of hours, stolen 
from the labonous duties of his profesmion, in 
whicl he rose through family interest, and has 
own aluilities, to be vicar-general, and event- 
ually clnef judge of the prerogative court. His 
death took place in 1695 —Chalmers’s Bug. 
Diet 
LOGAN (Joun) an ingenious poet and 
miscellaneous writer of the last century. He 
was born at Fala, in the south of Scotland, in 
1748, and was educated for the church in the 
university of Fdinburgh. Having been or- 
dained he became minister: of South Leith, m 
1773, previously to which he had pubhshed a 
collection of poems, includin;, some of his own 
compositions, and those of his deceased fnend, 
Michael Bruce Ile offered himself as a candi- 
date for the professorship of history at Edin- 
burgh, but the office was bestowed on Mr 
Tytler, afterwards lord Woodhouselee Logan 
publis! ed, in 1781, a treatise on the philo- 
sophy of history, on which subject he had 
delivered a course of lectures, displaymg cou- 
siderable learning and ability. He subse- 
quently wrote a tragedy, entitled ‘‘ Runna- 
mede,’ the representation of which was at 
first prohibited, though it was afterwards 
acted at Ldinburgh, and was also published. 
In 1786 he removed to London, and became a 
writer in the English Review. He died in 
1788 Besides the works mentioned, he was 
the author of a volume of poems , of a pamphlet 
in defence of Mr Hastings, for which the 
publisher was prosecuted, a ‘‘ Dissertation 
on the Manners and Spirit of Asia, and 
sermons. His poems are included in Dr An- 
derson’s collection, and they were published 
separately, with an account of his life in 1805, 
12mo —Campbell s Specimens of British Poets. 
LOGAU (Freprric Baron von) a Ger- 
man poet, born in Silesia, in 1604. He passed 
the latter part of lus hfe im the service of a 
duke of Ligmitz, and died m that city, 10 
1655. He published, at Breslau, in 1638, a 
collection of epigrams, under the name of 
Soloman of Golau, and a more ample collec- 
tion in 1654, Lessing and Ramler published 
a select number of these composations in 175Y, 
12mo, wath a hfe of the author, by the former, 
in which his poems are compared with those 
of Martial and Catnilus —Brg Uni 
LOHENSIEIN (Danie. baiwas eel a 
German author, born in 1635. He studied at 
Breslau, Leipsic, and Tubingen, and after- 
wards travelled in Germany and other parts of 
Europe In 1666 he was nommated impenal 
couneellor, and first syndic of the city of 
Breslau, which station he occupe till his 
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death, mn 1683. Lohenstein was one of the 
eashest dramatic wnters in Germany, and was 
the author of several tragedies. [te also wrote 
poems, and a romance, entitled ** Arminius 


and ‘Lhusnelda,’’ pubhshed at Leipsic, 1689, | 


1690, 2 vols. 4to.—Stoll. Int. in Het. Lat. 
Bug. Univ. 

LOKMAN, surnamed Al Hakim, or the 
Wise, a plulosopher of high repute among the 
Eastern nations, to whom 1s attributed a col- 
lection of maaims and fables, which convey no 


inelegant specimens of the moral doctrine of 


the ancient Arabians. Mahomet gave his 
name to the thuty-first chapter of the 


Koran, 1n wlach he intioduces God as 
thus speaking ‘I have given wisdom to 
Lokinan.”” According to some writers, he 


was the nephew of Job, to others, a grand- 
nephew of Abraham , while certain Mahometan 
doctors make him contemporary with David 
and Solomon The latter a!l ajree that he was 
a native of Ethiopia or Nubia, and of a servile 
condition, being either a tailor, carpenter, or 
shepherd. iis wisdom they descnbe as the 
gift of Divine inspiration, in the same manner 
as that of Solomon. A vast number of anec 
dotes and records, of the wisdom and sayings 
of Lokman, are scattered im the wntings of 
the Onentals, an entertaining selection from 
which will be found in D’Herbelot. Some 
writers assert, that he embraced the Jewish 
religion, and entered into the service of king 
David, and that he died at an advanced age in 
Judea ‘The rehcs of his fables were pub- 
lshed by Lrpemus, in Arabic and Latin, with 
his Arabic gramma, at Leyden, 1636 and 
1656, 4to. Galland translated them anto 
French, togethcr with those of Palpay. Mar- 
cel, who gave a new edition in 1803, observes, 
that the remains cf these ancient fabulists may 
be regarded as the only original pieces of com- 
pesition of this species, and that the fables of 
/Lsup, most of those of Phadrus, and even 
wnany of La Fontaipe, are only translations 
and copies. Some critics are of opinion that 
Lokman and sop were the same person, but 
the Onental writers place Lokman five hun- 
dred years befoie the period assigned by 
Plutarch, Suidas, and Pausanias, to A’sop.— 
D’Herbelot Bibl. Oren. Brucker. 
LOMBARD (Peter) a celebrated bishop 
of Paris in the twelfth century, known among 
the schoolmen by the ttle of the ‘‘ master of 
the sentences.’’ He was born at Novara in 
Lombardy, whence he took his name, and was 
educated at Bologna and Rheims under St 
Bernard. He afterwards removed to Pans in 
1160, of which he became bishop, through 
the fnendship of Philip, son of king Lous le 
Gros, to whom he had been tutor. His long 
celebnty in the schools, and the title by which 
he was therein distinguished, are derived from 
a work entatled, ‘‘ Sententuarum, hb. IV.” in 
which, after the method of Augustine, he has 
endeavoured to illustrate the doctnnes of the 
church, by a collection of passages and sen- 
ences from the fathers, whose manifold con- 
tradictiona he endeavours toreconale. It may 
be considered as a complete body of divinity 
Bioe Dicr.—Vor. 1] 
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in the scholastic spmt, and was ¢0 congenial 
with the taste of the age, that, according to 
the abbé Fieury, the number of commentators 
on it amounted to two hundred and forty-four. 
This work was first pnnted at Venice im 1477. 
Peter Lombard was also author of « Glossa, 
seu Commentarius in Psalmis Davidis,” Pans, 
1501, folio, and ‘* Collectanea in omnes Divi 
Pauli Lpistolas,” &c Pans, 1535, foho, m 
which works he has adopted the same method 
as in lis book of sentences. He died m 1164, 
—Care. Mosheim. Dupin. 

LOMIILR (Jon) a learned protestant 
divine of the seventeenth century. He was 
minister of tie church of Dothum, 1n the pro- 
vince of Zutphen, in Holland , and heis known 
as the author of a curious work, containing 
histo1ical and critical notices of the most fa- 
mous ancient and modern hbraries. It first 
appearcd in 1009, under the title of ‘* Liber 
singulais de Bibhothecs,” Zutphen, 8vo; 
and at was republished, with additions, at 
Utrecht, 1n 1085. Lomeier also wrote some 
tracts on archeology. He died in 1699.-— 
Camusat Hist. Cait des Journ. Buog. Unw. 

LOMMIUS (Jonocts) or Van Lom, an 
eminent Dutch physician and writer on medi- 
cine. He wasa native of Buren, in Guelder- 
land and studied chiefly at Paris, but it 2 
not hnown where he took his doctor’s degree. 
In 1997 he become stipendiatvy physician to 
the city of Lournay , and in 1500 he removed 
to Brussels, where he was living, at an ad- 
vanced a,e, m 1362. Ths works, which are 
bcld in €stmation, consist of commentaries on 
the first book of Celsus de Medicina , meds- 
cal observations, and a treatise on continued 
fevers. Ihere are several editions of these 
pieces, and they were published collectively 
at Amsterdam in 1745.—Lloy Dict. H. de la 
Med. Arkin. 

LOMONOSOF (Micuarrt WasiLowirz) 
a Russian poet, histoian, and miscellaneous 
writer of the last century. He was the son 
of a dealer in fish at Kolmogori, where he 
was born in 1711. Hs attachment to learn- 
ing induced him to enter into a monastery at 
Moscow, where he studied Greek and Latin, 
His proficiency attracted notice, and he was 
sent, at the expense of the academy of St 
Petersburgh, to finish his studies at the univer- 
sity of Marpurg, and he afterwards went to 
Fieyberg to obtain a knowledge of chemustry, 
Returning to Russia, he became a member of 
the academy, and professor of chemistry. In 
1704 he was made a counsellor of state, and 
died inthe course of the same year. Lomo- 
nosof was chiefly distinguished as a lyric and 
dramatic poet , but he also wrote idyls, epis- 
tles, and other compositions in verse , and in 
prose he produced a treatise on the history of 
Russia, and other works, original and trans- 
lated.—Arkin's G. B  Bowring’s Russ. Anthol, 

Lone (Jacqure le) a French priest of the 
oratory, eminent as a classical and mathema- 
tical scholar, was born in the capital in 160%, 
and filled more than one professorship in the 
university, together with the office of hbrariap 
of St. Hovore. Me was the auchor of au eru- 
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dite ‘* Historical Essay on the Polyglot Ver-| img taken orders, obtained the hving of St 
mous of the Scriptures,”’ printed in one volume | Laurence, 1n his native city. After the Re- 


octavo, ‘‘ Méthode Hebraique ,”’ ‘“* Bibho-— 
theque Historique de la France,’’ folio, 5 vols., 


and ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” folio, 2 vols. pub- 
lished two years after the authors decease, 
which took place in 1721.—Moreit. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

LONG (Rocer) an English divine, em:- 
nent as a mathematician and astronomer. He 
yras born about 1679, im the county of Nor 
folk, and was educated at Cambndge. He 
took the degree of DD im 1728, in 1733 he 
was made master of Pembroke-hall, and m 
1749 he was chosen Lowndes 8 professor of 
astronomy and geometry in the university of 
Cambridge. Confined to his college, his hfe 
was distinguished by no incidents of :mport 
ance. He possessed a talent for humour, and 
in the early part of his academical career he 
displayed his wit as a tripos-orator at the ex- 
ae of lis superiors. Dr Long was a fel- 
ow of the Royal Souety, and he held an 
ecclesiastical benence in Huntinedonshire, and 
another in Essex. His death took place De- 
cember 16, 1770. He.1s known as the author 
of a valuable treatise on ‘‘ Astronomy,’ in 
two quarto volumes, the first of which he 
published in 1742, a part of the second ap 
peared in 1764, and the work being left i1m- 
perfect at the decease of the author, was com- 
pleted by Mr Wales, and the last part printed 
in 1784. Dr Lony constructed, at Pembroke 
hall, a hollow sphere, eighteen feet in diaine- 
ter, on the interior surface of which were re 
presented the stars and constellations, with 
the zodiac, menduians, &c., and it had an axis 
parallel to that of the world, on which at 
easily moved by means of machinery.—Atkin’s 
Gen. Bog. Month. Rer vol Ixxv. 

LONG (1 pwarp) author of an csteemed 
history of Jamaica, was born at St Blaize in 
Cornwall, in 17314, being the son of a gentle- 
man who possessed estates both in that county 
and in Jamaica. He was brought up to the 
law, and on the death of Lis father in 1757, 
proceeded to Jamaica, where he became se 
cretary (o his brother im law, sir Henry Moore, 
then heutenant governor of that island, and 
was afterwards appointed judge of the Vice 
Admuralty court In 1769 he was obliged to 
return to England for the restoration of his 
health, where he devoted the remainder of his 
hfe to literary pursuits, and particularly to the 
completion of Ins ‘ Ilistory of Jamaica,” 
which was published in 1774, in three volumes 

In 1797 he resigned his office, and 





storation he was made prebendary of Exeter, 
which preferment he lost at the Revolution, 
in consequence of refusing to take the oaths 
to the new government. He was very active 
in the theological controversies of his day, 
and 1s author of vanous works, the principal 
of which are, “ Calvinus redivivus ,’’ ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Donatists ,” ‘* Vindication of the 
primitive Christians in point of Obedience ,’’ 
History of Popish and Fanatical Plots,” “ A 
Vindication of King Charles’s Claim to the 
Eiakon Basilke.’ ’’— Wood. 
LONGCHAMPS (Pricr de) a French 
writer on polite literature in the last century. 
He was a member of the academy of Rochelle, 
and probably a native of that city. He 
adopted the ecclesiastical profession, and 
during the scenes of the Revolution, he took 
no partin public affairs. Hs death took place 
at Pans, in 1812. His principal production 
18 a prose version of the Elegies of Propertius, 
reckoned the best in the French language. He 
also translated in the same manner the Elegies 
of Tibullus , and he published an abndgment 
of the ‘* Histoire htteraire de la France ,” a 
tragedy, and other works — Bog. Unit 
LONGINUS (Dronysius) a_ celebrated 
“reek critic and philosopher of the third cen- 
tury, 1s supposed by some to have been an 
Atheman and by others aSynan. Ihe name 
of his father 1s unknown, but by his mother 
Frontans he was alhed to Plutarch In has 
youth he travelled for improvement to Rome, 
Athens, Alexandria, and other cities distin- 
guished for hterature, and attended all the 
€minent masters in eloquence and philosophy. 
He cliefly followed the system of Ammomus 
Sica, and was hkewise a great admirer of 
Plato, whose memory he honoured with av 
annual festival. He appears to have taught 
plulosophy at Athens, where Porphyry be- 
came one of his disciples , and wheie he also 
published his celebrated ‘ Treatise on the 
Sublime,” which raised him at once to the 
summit of reputation. Such was the extent 
of lis erudituon, that he was called ‘* the lav- 
ing hbiary , and his fame having reached the 
ears of the cclebrated Zenobia, queen of Pal- 
myra, she invited him tohercourt, entrusted him 
with the education of her sons, and even made 
use of his counsels on political occasions. This 
distinction proved fatal to him, for when Ze- 
noha was defeated, and made captive by the 
emperor Aurelian, she attempted to avert the 
resentment of the latter, by imputing her re- 


uarto. 
dyed March 13, 1813, at the house of his sun- , sistance to the advice of her ministers and 


in-law, Henry Howard Molyneux, esq. of 


Arundel-park, Sussex. Besides the “ History 


counsellors, among whom 1] onginus, being 
deemed the author of her spimnted answer to 


of Jamaica, Mr Long wrote a collection of ,the Roman summons, was ordered for an- 


rere ee entitled ‘‘ lhe Prater ,’ a novel, called 
‘The Antigallican ,”’ ‘‘ Letters on the Colo- 


“Th 
nies ;’’ and various minor miscellaneous nieces, 


both grave and humorous —Gent. Mug. vol. 
xii, 


ax 
LONG (Tuomas) an English nonjunng | 


divine, was born at Exeter in 1021. He was 


stant execution. lis philosophy nobly sup- 
ported him in the hour of tnal, and he calmly 
submitted to lis fate, with expressions of pity 
for his mistress, and of consolation for ins 
afflicted fmends. ‘ lhe world 1s but a pnson,” 
he exclaimed, with lis expiring breath, ‘‘ happy 
therefore 1s he who gets sonnest out of it, and 


educated at Exeter college, Oxford, and auv- | gams us hb rty.” His death took place in 273, 
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Among the numerous writings of Longinus, 
some are on philosophical, but the greater part 
on critical subjects, of winch Ins ‘‘ Treatise 
on the Subhme’”’ 1s the only one remaining, 
and that in a mutilated state. It has always 
been greatly admired for its elevation of lan- 
guage and of sentiment, and Pope characte- 
rizes its author as being ‘‘ himself the great 
sublime he draws.” More modern judges, on 
the contrary, regard him as rather exlubiting 
sensibility to literary beauties, than accuracy of 
investigation into their nature and causes. 
Longinus was one of the few anuents who 
appear to have been acquainted with the Jew- 
ish scriptures, quoting as an example of the 
sublime, the passage from Genesis, ‘‘ And God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light.” 
The best editions of Longinus are, those of 
lolhus, Utrecht, 1694, +to, Hudson, Oxon, 
1730, 8vo, Pearce, London, 1724, 4to, and 
Toup, Oxon, 1770, 4to, and 1778, 8vo.— 
Morert. Brucker. Gibbon. Harwood s Classics. 

LONGLAND (Jonny) an Fnghsh divine 
born at Henley on Thamesin 1476. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he became a fel- 
low of Magdalen college. In 1514 he was 
maue dean of Salisbury , and he became con- 
fessor to Henry VILI, whom he prompted to 
divorce his wife, Cathamne of Arragon. In 
1>21 he was raised to the see of Lincoln, and 
in 1932 elected chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, which ofhce he held till hig death in 
1517. He published several volumes of ser 
mons, and augmented by his donations some 
of the college libraries at Oxford —Beihen- 
hout’s Buoy. Itt. 

LONGLAND, or LANGLANDF (Ro 
BERT) a secular priest, and fellow of Oriel 
college, Oxford, im the fourteenth century, 
who is supposed to have been the author of 
the curious poetical compositions, entitled, 
“| The Vision of DPierce Plowman ’”’ and 
‘* Pierce Plowmans Crede.” He 1s sud 
to have been a disciple of Wychffe , and his 
poems are satires on the vice and luxury of 
the monastic orders and Romuish clergy m 
general. IJe has hazarded prophecies of an 
impending reformation 1n the church, s0 extra- 
ordinary, that Warton declares he should 
have supposed them to have been fossted into 
the copies since the suppression of monaste- 
mes in England, if he had not seen them in 
MSS, as old as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Editions of these works were pub 
lished a few years since by Di 1. D. Whit- 
aker —Warton’s Hist. of Lng Poetry. 

LONGOMONIANUS (Curistian) a 
celebrated astronomer, the son of a labourer | 
an Jutland, born im 1°62. Having lost his 
father, he left his native village, where he had 
been ill-trcated by his brothers, and went to 
Wybourg in 1577. He remained there eleven 
years, working for his support during a part 
of the night, and attending academuical lectures 
m the day. He then went to Copenhagen, 
where he was recommended by the professors 
of the university to Lycho Brahe, with whom 
he remained eight years, assisting that philo- 
soy her in his astrouormmcal researches. At 
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fength he returned to Denmark, and was in 
1603 appointed rector of the gymnasium of 
Wybourg, and two years after professor of 
mathematics at Copenhagen, where he died in 
1647. Longomontanus published many works, 
which evince his mtimate acquaintance with 
mathematics and astronomy , among which the 
most important 1s his ‘‘ Astronomia Danica,” 
containing an account of the great discovenes 
of Regiomontanus, Purbach, and Tycho Brahe, 
and proposing some alterations in the system 
of the latter. One of his tracts relates to the 
quadrature of the circle, which he imagined 
ue had discovered —dikin’s Gen. Bug, Bie. 
nut. 

LONGUERUE (Lewis Duiovur de) a na- 
tive of Charleville im France, one of those 
comparatively rare instances in which preco- 
city of talent bears fruit in proportion to its 
early promise. Iie was born in 1652, and be- 
fore he had attained hus fifth year, his profi- 
ciency was considered so extraordinary, that 
he had the honour of a presentation to 
Louis X1V, while on a royal progress, and 
was distinguished by his personal notice. As 
he grew in years, his application and perse- 
verance in literary pursuits were conspicuous , 
and entering the church, im process of time he 
obtained two abbeys. In Eastern hterature, 
especially, he was considered one of the most 
profonnd scholars of the age, and 1n his annale 
of the race of the Arsacides, printed in 1732 im 
4to, displayed great antiquarian, as well as 
classical research. Has other works are, “A 
Dissertation on Jatian,’’ 8vo, 1700, wnitten 
in the Latin language , “ A Treatise on the 
Fucharist ,’”’ ‘* Remarks on the Life of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,” and an ‘‘ Historical Descnp- 
tion of the Aingdom of France,’ folio, 1719, 
Hie died in 1732 —Nouv. Dict Hist. 

LONGUEVAL (Jaceurs) a French jesuit, 
born in 1680 at Santerre, or as others say, at 
Peronne. He 1s principally known as the au- 
thor of an elaborate history of the Trench 
church, in eight foho volumes. His other 
works are, two dissertations ‘* On Miracles,’’ 
and «On the Sin of Separation from the 
Church.’ His death took place in 1735, at 
Paris —Nour. Dut. Hist. 

LONGUS, the author of a pastoral tale in 
the Greek language, which 1s probably the 
earhest specimen extant of a prose romance 
or novel. It 1s entitled ‘‘ Poimenica,’’ 2. e, 
Pastorals, and relates to the loves of a young 
shepherd and shepherdess, Daphmis and Chioe. 
It 1s exceedingly curious, for the picture it 
affords of rural manners in ancient Greece , 
and it exhibits many interesting scenes, de- 
scribed in elegant language , but the taimt of 
licentiousness which runs through it, detracts 
greatly from its ment. The history of Longus 
1s a blank, since he is mentioned by no an- 
cient writer. From the purity of his style it 
may be concluded that he did not live later 
than the first century of the Chnstian era, 
though some wniters place him as low as the 
age of Theodosius the Great, Numerous edi- 
tions of the woik have been published, among 
which 1s ene by Pee with a bulky come 
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mentary, Pans, 1778, 2 vols. 8ve. There are 
also French and Enghsh translations.—Orig. 

LONICERUS (Apam) @ physician and na- 
turalist of the sixteenth century. He was a na- 
tive of Marpurg in Germany, and in 1547 he 
became professor of the belles-lettres at Frey- 
berg. He afterwards studied medicine at 
Mayence, and returned to Marpurg, to occupy 
the mathematical chair. Thence he removed 
to Frankfort, where he held the office of sti- 
pendiary physician to the senate, during thirty- 
two years, and died there 1n 1586. /He was 
the author of ‘‘Methodus Rei herbanz,”’ 
1550, 4to, ‘‘ Naturals Histoniz opus novum,” 
1551-55, 2 vols. folo, and other works The 
name of this botanist has been preserved in 
the Linnewan appellation of the Lonicera, a 
beautiful genus of plants.— Beg. Unw. 

LOOS (Corwnetivs) a Dutch divine of the 
sixteenth century. He studied at Louvain and 
Mayence, and afterwards obtaimed a canonry 
at Gouda. Having removed to Ireves, in 
consequence of the religious commotions un 
Holland, he wrote a treatise, ‘‘ De vera et 
falsa Magia,’ against the then prevailing no- 
tons of witchcraft. His tementy subjected 
him to prosecution, and he was obliged to 
make a recantation of his supposed error Loos 
then obtained a benefice at Brussels, where he 
incurred fresh dangers of the same kind, and 
was about to be imprisoned foi the third time, 
when he died in 1995. Ile was the author of 
‘‘Catalogus ilustrnum Germaniz utriusque 
Scriptorum,” 1581, ®vo, and other Jearned 
works.— Bug. Univ 

LOOSJLS (Aprian) a Dutch novelist, 
poet, and dramatic wniter, born at Haerlem, 
about 1761. He was a bookseller at his native 
place, where he died m 1818. When the 
Irench emperor determined to change the 
Dutch government to a monarchy, Loosjes 
addressed to the legislation of Holland, a peti- 
tion which he had drawn up, and procured to 
be signed by the pnacipal inhabitants of Haer- 
lem, to excite the public authorities to res)st- 
ance against foreign despotism. Unsuccess- 
ful in this attempt, he interfered no farther in 
pohtics. In one of his novels, the history of 
Susan Bronkhorst, he :mitated, with some suc- 
cess, the writings of Richardson.— Bug. Nouv. 
des Contemp. 

LOPES (Frernam) the oldest of the Portu- 
guese chroniclers, the most valuable of whose 
writings 18 ing chronicle of Joam, which 18 the 
history of the great struggle between Portu- 
gal and Castile, towards the close of the four- 
teenth century. It was first published 1n 1644, 
shortly after the Braganzan revolution, and 
was well calculated to rouse the Portuguese 
into a resistance of the same nauonal enemies 
whom their ancestors had formerly subdued, 
Dr Southey regards this chronicle as exInbiting 
all the manners, painting, and dramatic reality 
of Froissart.—Art. Lopes by Dr Southey, in 
Aakin’s G. Bug. 

LOPEZ DE RUEDA, a native of Seville, 
who may be denommuted the Spanish Thespis. 
He was born about 1500, and exercised the 
occupation of a gold-beater. Before the tame 
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of Lopez, the Spamards had no national thea- 
tre , and their only dramatic exhibitions werc 
the Autos Sacramentales, or mystenes, acted 
m churches, and the scenic entertainmects, 
in the palaces of the king and the grandees. 
This dramatist, having a taste for poetry, com- 
posed pastoral eclogues and humourous dia- 
logues, and collecting a few companions, 
travelled through the cities and towns, to ex 
hibit his rude scenes to his countrymen. He 
died at Cordova in 1564.— Buog. Unw 

LORENTZ (Joser1 Apam) an eminent 
French physician, who was a native of Alsace, 
He studied at Montpellier, and afterwards at 
Pans, and in 1757 he became a surgeon 1n 
the army, and served durimg the seven years’ 
war in Westphaha. After a retreat of several 
ade the hostilities consequent to the french 

evolution, occasioned Ins being appointed 
principal phyaician to the armies of the Rhine. 
His attention to the duties of this station oc- 
casioned his death, which took place at Salz- 
burg in 1801. He was the author of some va- 
luable works on dysentery, fever, and other 
diseases incident to military men.— Brog. Univ 
Bug. Nouv. des Contemp. 

LORENZ (Joun Micuakt) a writer on his- 
tory and philology, born at Strasburg mn 1723. 
He became professor of history, at his native 
place , and in 1763 he obtamed a canonry 1m 
the Lutheran chapter of St Lhomas, and the 
followimg year was made librarian of the uni- 
versity. In 1784 he was appointed to the 
chair of rhetoric, wlich he filled with Ingh 
reputation till his death in 1801 He was the 
author of a great number of theses, historical 
dissertations, and works composed for the use 
of his pupils, mcluding ‘* Liementa Histone 
Universz,’’ 1773, 8vo, ‘ klementa Historit 
Germanicz,”’ 1776, 8vo, ‘Summa [hstone 
Gallo Francicea, civilis et 32011, 1790, 4 vols. 
8vo.— Dict Hast. Bug. Uni. 

LORFNZINI.  Ihere were two ingenious 
Itahans of this name, Lortyzo, born at Flo- 
rence 1n 1652, studied mathematics under V1- 
viam, and became distinguished for his know 
ledge of the sciences He was for a while in 
the service of Kerdinand, son of Cosmo JIJI, 
but falling into disgrace, was ordered into con- 
finement at Volterra, where he solaced the 
hours of a wearsome imprisonment of nearly 
twenty years’ duration, by writing a work on 
conic sections. His death took place in 1721. 
—Irancrsco Marra Lorenzini, whose gur- 
name 18 also sometimes wnitten Laurentini, 
was a native of Rome, born in that capital in 
1680. Cardinal Borghese, pleased with his 
literary talents, settled a pension on Lim, and 
gave him apartments in his palace, where he 
composed most of his works. ‘1 hese consist 
principally of dramas on sacred subjects, writ- 
ten in the Latin language, and some muiscella- 
neous poetry. At the tame of lus death, wlich 
took place in 1743, he filled the post of presi- 
dent of the academy of the Arcadi.—Tirabvusche. 

LORGNA (Antonie Marie) an eminent 
mathematician, born of a noble family at Ve- 
rona, about 1730. He applied himself while he 
was youny to the study of the exact sciences, and 
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having entered into the corps of engineers, he 
obgained the rank of colonel, and afterwards the 
mathematical chair 31n the military school of 
Verona. He died m June 1796, leaving the 
reputation of having been one of the best 
geometers of modern Italy. His works, relat- 
ing to mathematical and physical science, are 
numerous and valuable.—Buog. Univ. 

LORIOT (Antuoaxy JosFPH) an mgenious 
French artost, born in 1716. After having 
been employed in attempting some mechani- 
cal improvements 1n the country, he settled 
at Pans, where be continued his researches. 
In 1753 he presented to the Academy of 
Sciences a machine, by means of which a child 
might raise a weight of several thousand 
pounds. He was afterwards sent to Britanny, 
where he constructed machines for the naval 
service, and for working the mnes of Pom- 
peau. Among his various inventions, that 
which attracted most attention was the disco- 
very of a kind of cement to be used in building, 
called Mortier Lonot; but his claim as a 
discoverer was contested by D’Etienne , and 
Morand, an architect of Lyons, disputed with 
tim the imvention of a hydraulic machine for 
raising water. He died at Pars wm 1782.— 
Bug. Univ. 

LORIL (Henry) see Gr ancanus. 

LORME (Purisert1 de) a distinguished 
French architect, who was a native of I.yons. 
Fle went to Italy at the age of fourteen, to 
study the remains of ancient art, and return- 
ing to France ian 1536, he contmbuted much 
to the introduction of a taste for classical archi- 
tecture. He was employed by Henry II, after 
whose death Catherine de Medicis made him 
intendant of her buildings. Hus services were 
rewarded with two abbacies, and he was ap- 
pointed counsellor and almoner to the king. 
He died m 1577. De Lorme pubhshed ‘ Dix 
livres d’Architecture,’’ 1567, folio ,and ‘‘ Nou- 
velles Inventions pour bien batir et a petits 
Fras,” 1576, folho.— D’Argenville Bug. 
Uni. 

LORRAINE (Rosrrr le) a_ celebrated 
French sculptor, president of the academy of 
that art at Paris. He was bornin the French 
metropolis in November 1665. After study- 
ing for some time under Girardon, whom he 
assisted in the completion of that eminent 
artist’s chef-d’ceuvre, the mausoleum of car- 
dinal Richeheu, he went to ltaly, in order to 
amprove himself by a familiarity with the works 
of the best artists, ancient and modern. On 
his return, he produced in 1701 the most beau- 
tiful of his works, the ‘‘ Galatea,’”’ which at 
once procured his admission into the society, of 
which he became eventually the president. Lor- 
raine, beside his merit as an arust, possessed 
considerable literary, as well as general infor- 
mation, and was acquainted with most of the 
French wits of bis time. Various specimens 
from hie chisel are to be found in the royal 
gardens at Versailles. His death took place 
at Paris, June 1, 1743.—Nouv. Dut. Hust. 


Bae oy 
RRIS (Wirtram de) an early French 
poet, who was 8 a@ative of Lorris near Mon- 
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targis. He was the first author of the “ Ro- 
man de la Rose,’ a composition famous in the 
history of letters during the middle ages, and 
which for two centunes had a great influence 
on the literature of France and England. 
Little 13 known of this poet, who died young 
about 1240, and leaving his work imperfect, 
1t was continued by John de Meung. The 
romance of the Rose 1s in part an imitation of 
Ovid’s Art of Love, illustrated by allegoncal 
personification. The best edition 1s that of M. 
Meon, Panis, 1814, 4 vols. 8v0.— Bog. Unie. 

LORRY (Pavu1 Cuanrves) a counsellor of 
the parhament of Paris, and professor of law 
in the university of that city, died in 1766, 
at the age of forty-seven. He pubhshed a 
Latin commentary on the institutes of Jus- 
tunian, from his father’s MSS. 1757, 4to, an 
essay on the marniage contract, and other 
professional works.— Lonry( ANNE Cranes) 
brother of the preceding, was distinguished as 
a physician, He was born in 1726, and was 
instructed in classical literature, under the ce- 
lebrated Rollin. Having embraced the pro- 
fession of medicine, he became one of the 
most eminent practitioners of the French me- 
tropolis, and he attended Louis XV during his 
last illness. He died in 1783. He was the 
author of a treatise on aliments , ‘* Iractatus 
de .Morbis cutaneis ,” “‘ De Melancholia et 
Morbis melancholics ,”’ and he edited the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates.— Bing. Univ. 

LOSSIUS (Lucas) a German ecclesiastic, 
born at Bacha in Hesse, in 1908. He became 
rector of Luneburg, which situation he filled 
for more than half a century, till his death in 
1582. Lossiuscollecte1 a complete protestant 
Psalmody, by far the most classical work of 
its kind, to which he prefixed Melancthon’s 
encomium on music, as adapted to the service 
of religion. Of his works, the principal are 
the one already alluded to, entitled <‘ Psal- 
modia, hoc est Cantica sacra veteris ecclesim 
selecta,”” folio, Nuremburg, 1553, reprinted at 
Wittemberg, 1n 4 vols. 1569 , and “‘ Lrotemata 
Musice practice, &c.’’ Nuremburg, 1963- 
1570-1579, and 1590.—Burney’s Hist. of Mus. 
Boog. Dict. of Mus. 

LOTICHIUS SECUNDUS (Perten) a dis- 
tinguished Latin poet of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of the county of Ha- 
nau in Germany , and he studied at Frankfort, 
Marpurg, and Wittemberg. At the last-men- 
tioned university he became intumate with 
Melancthon, and in the war in Saxony he 
served in the Protestant army. He afterwards 
visited France and Italy, and having taken 
his deyrees in medicine at Padua, he became 
professor 1n that faculty at Heidelberg in 1557. 
His death took place in 1560. The poems of 
Lotichius were first pubhshed in 1561, and 
they were reprinted at Amsterdam im 1754, 
2 vols. 4to. In this edition are included the 
Latin poems of Curisttan Loricuius, tha 
brother, and those of Jonn Perer Lo11- 
cuius, the grand-nephew of the subject of 
this article. —Teissier, Atkm’s G. Bug. 

LOUBERE (Simon de Ia) a native of 
Thoulouse, born 1042, principally known a 
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the author of a ‘‘ Voyage to the Kingdom of 
Siam,’ whither he was despatched on a diplo- 
matic mission by the French court in 1687. 
fhere 18 an English translation of this work, 
which contains many curious and interesting 
particulars. Loubere appears to have pos- 
sessed some fancy, as well as solii acquire- 
ments. He was a good mathematician, and 
wrote a treatise on equations, together with 
some miscellaneous poetry. On one occasion, 
being arrested by the government at Madnd, 
on suspicion of being a spy, he continued for 
some time confined 1n the state prisons of that 
capital, but at length procuting his hberty, 
returned to Thoulouse, and died there 1n 1729 
-—Nouv. Dict Hist. 

LOUIS IX, king of France, canonized into 
S Louis by the church of Rome, was the son 
of Lows VIIT and Blanche of Castule. He was 
born in 1215, and succeeded his father in 
1226, when being only in his twelfth year, he 
was placed under the guardianship of his 
mother, who was made regent of the kingdom. 
It was her great object to keep his morals un- 
tainted, em i to inculcate in him a strong at- 
tachment to rehgion, with which view she 
marned him early to a daughter of the count 
of Provence, and surrounded him with eccles 
giastics. It was to the honour of Louis, that 
although exceedingly devout, he hnew the 
hmits between secular and ecclesiastical juris- 
dyction, and was very jealous of usurpation in 
the latter He also rejected the invitation of 
pope Gregory 1X to unitein acrusade against the 
emperor Frederick II , and showed his talent for 
government, by making a number of useful and 
salutary regulations for the improvement of 
the internal administration of kiance. Being 
attacked with a dangerous disease, he made a 
vow, 1n the event of recovering to march an 
army against the infidels, and no remon 
strances from his council and nobles, on the 
dangerous impolicy of such an expedition, 
could prevent him from undertaking it. After 
a preparation of three years, he accordingly 
embarked an 1248 at Aigues Mortes, accom- 
pamed by Ins queen, his brothers, and almost 
all the chivalry of France, his force amount- 
ing to 50,000 men. Ihe particulars of lis 
eventful compaign in Egypt, until the surren- 
der of himself and the remains of his army, 15 a 
subject rather for history than biography. It 1s 
sufficicnt to observe here,that with so much mis- 
taken gallantry and superstition, history affords 
no example of a greater union of fortitude, 
punctilious honour, and humanity in a royal 
personage, than was displayed by Lous IX, 
during this unfortunate expedition. ‘7 he sur- 
render of Damietta, stall im possession of the 
French, was at length made the price of the 
mona:ch’s freedom, a vast ransom being 
also claimed for his followers. I bese terms, 
aud a ten years’ truce being agreed upon, 
Louis, who punctually fulfilled all the condi 
tuons of the treaty, embarked with about 6000 
men, the sole remains of his army, for Acre, and 
spent four years more in fortifying the strong 
laces in Palestine. On his return to France 
he displayed a seriousness approaching to me 
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lancholy, but applied to the government of his 
kingdom with exemplary diligence , and by his 
im tration of justice and whole- 
some regulations, much advanced the happi:- 
ness of his people. His devout attachment to 
the mendicant orders, however, rendered him 
too favourable to their usurpations, and at was 
with great difficulty that he could be prevented 
from becoming a jacobin himself. His deli- 
cacy 1n matters of conscience was extreme, in- 
somuch, that he yielded to all demands from 
his feudatories and neighbours, which he 
deemed correctly founded, even to the great 
injury of the French crown , and by this scru 

pulous eqmity so raised his character among 
foreigners, that he was generally chosen arbi- 
ter of their differences. Ihe donatiun of Na- 
ples to his brother, Charles of Anjou, was 
rather acquiesced in than favoured by him, 
and he continued to reign with great respecta- 
bility until once more excited, by the papal 
legate, to engage im a new crusade. This 
fanatical resolution was again encouraged by 
most of the leading nobility , although many 
who recollected the disasters of the previous 
expedition, were wise enough to de precate it 

Ihe preparations for this ncw cutelprize were 
long and expensive, the conquest both of 
kgypt and Palestine being contemplated. 
Its first object, however, proved to be Ilums, 
the siege of which was undertaken by Louis, 
who disembarked, with a powerful army, on 
the African coast, in August 1270 He had 
lain but a few days before | unis, when the heat 
of the climate, and bad provisions, produced a 
pestilence in his camp , and after seeing one of 
his sons pernsh, he was himself carned off onthe 
2oth of the same month, being then in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, and forty-fourth of his 
reign The written instructions which the king 
left to his successor, are equally honourable to 
his bead and heart, and he deservedly ranks 
among the greatest and best of his race. A 
too superstitious feeling of devotion was his 
leading foible, both as a man and a king , but 
it did not prevent ns showing considerable 
abilities, both as a warrior and ruler, while 
the purity of his morals, and the equity and 
benevolence of his nature, were in the highest 
degree estimable. The Catholic church held 
hig memory in great estimation, and he was 
canonized by pope Boniface VIII, 1n 1297, 
for precisely his greatest defects. Huis de- 
scendant, Louis XIII, also procured the day 
dedicated to his honour, to be declared a ge- 
neral feast of the church.—Muillot Nouv. 
Diet. Hist. 

LOUIS XIV, king of France, son of 
Lous XII], by Anne of Austria, was born 
Sth September, 1638. He succeeded to the 
crown under the regency of his mother, 1n 
1643, who unfortunately allowed his education 
to be much neglected. The cluef lesson in- 
culcated, was a high sense of his own amport- 
ance, which, however, being corrected by 
strong natural good sense, he was led by it to 
adopt a digmfied propnety of demeanour, 
which always inspired respect, even in the 
midst of weaknesses and vies ts uperauon 
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in @ more important pout of view was, how- terminated in 1678 by the treaty of Nime- 


ever, unequivocally injurious , and led to those 
selfish sacrifices of the good of his subjects to 
the gratification of his own desires or glory, 
which characterized the whole of his splen- 
did, rather than fortunate reigu. In 1659 the 
peace of the Pyrenees having concluded the 
long quarrel with Spain, the marriige of the 
young king with the infanta, Mana Lheresa, 
followed 1n 16060, and the death of Mazarin 
taking place the ensuing year, Louis resolved 
in future to govern by himself. fortunately 
for tins resolution, able men in all departments 
had been formed under the preceding admi- 
nistration, and among the rest Colbert, to 
whose genius he was indebted for the revival 
of commerce and the marine, as well as for 
the splendid establishments of aits and manu- 
factures, which adorned the early period of Ins 
reign. Ihe same excellent statesman, although 
not learned himself, also suggested to his sove- 
reign the plan of pensioning the most eminent 
men of Ietters throughout Lurope, a scheme 
which, at a very small expense, procured him 
Jearned panegyrists in every quarte1. Ihe lead- 
ing object of Louis was ns own pcisonal gian- 
deur , and a quariel between the kiench and 
Spanish ambassadors in Lor don, gave him an 
opportunity so proudly to assert the superiority 
of his crown, that 1t wa» never afterwards con 

tested. A similar haughty resentment of a 
coirection given to the imsolence of the re. 

tainers of the krench enibassy at Kome was 
displayed, and when the pope’s nephew, a car- 
dinal,was obhged to come to Pans to apologize, 
the loftiness of lus pretensions Legan to inspire 
amuch hijher notion of his power than of his 
moderation. War being renewed with Spain in 
1607, the king took the field in person, under the 
guidance of the great lurenne, and almost al! 
Jlanders was reduced in a single campaign. 
A tnple alhance between England, Holland 

and Sweden, formed with a view to check the 
alaiming progress of the French aims, pro. 
duced, in 1668, the peace of Aix-la Chapelle, 
by which Franche Comte, which had been 
occupied, was restored, and tle conquests in 
Flanders retaned. Magnificent plans of do. 
mestic improvement, and a few years of peace 
followed, until the nches of Holland tempte” 
Louis, who had engaged on his side the venal 
and unprincipled Charles 11 of England, t 

attempt its entire subjugation. Accordingly 
in 1672, with a vast army, thoroughly discip. 
hned, he burst into the almost defenceless 
provinces, and Amsterdam was only saved b: 
laying the surrounding country under water. 
At this juncture William, prince of Orange, 
being raised to the stadtholdership, revived th: 

drooping spirits of his countrymen , and whil 

the principal potentates of Europe, alarmed at 
the designs of France, were induced to league 
agaist her, Charles II was obliged by his 
parhament to desert her alliance. By these 
means, Holland was evacuated as rapidly as 
it had been overrun , but Franche Comté was 
inseparably annexed to the French crown. 
The war, winch continued some years longer, 
and chiefly to the advantage of France, being 





cuen. Durmg this war Lewis, attended by 
iobles, ladies, and all the pomp and iuxzury 
fa court, undertook several sieges in person. 
As he was never allowed to appear but when 
yuccess was tolerably certain, and was accom- 
ganied by histonographers to record his ex- 
_loits, nothing that the art of flattery could 
devise was omitted to exalt him in his own 
‘stimation and that of Europe , and it was at 
this time that he received from his subjects 
the surname of Great, the application of which 
he may be said to have outlived, both at home 
and abroad. The tieaty of Nimeguen did not 
‘ong terminate his plans of aggrandisement ; 
but the bombardment of Algiers, Tunis, and 
Inpoly, which first followed, was a very ho- 
iourable application of the renewed maritime 
itrength of France. Has treatment of Genoa, 
the doge of which was obliged to repair in 
person, and ask his pardon, was a less excus- 
uble display of haughtiness. He was more 
‘ouled im his difierences with pope Innocent XI, 
aman of a proud and inflexible character , who, 
although he could not absolutely control the 
nsolence of the retaimers of the Trench em- 
bassy at Rome, so annoyed it with eccle- 
Blastical censures, and otherwise acted with 
so much determination, that Louis, during the 
whole of his reign, gained little by lis unrea- 
sonable ariogance m this quarter, which at 
‘he same time thwarted all Ins schemes in 
favour of the Stuarts. But if he was a re- 
‘ractory son of the church im points of per- 
sonal punctilio, he acquired the ttle of “« Most 
Chnusuan,” by his endeavours to root out Cal- 
vinism from Lrance, which had now for some 
years existed in peaceful separation from the 
national church. Ihe privileges of the Pro- 
testants were gradually infringed , missionaries, 
supported by dragoons, were employed for 
their conversion , and severities were practised 
which eacited horror throughout Protestant 
Furope. Ihe stern and unfeeling Louvois de- 
clared 1n his letters to the officers—‘‘ It was 
his Majesty’s will, that the extreme of 1igour 
should be employed against those who refused 
to become of his religion.’” In 1685 this bar- 
barous impolicy was consummated in the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, which act 
deprived the Protestants of all exercise of 
their rehgion, and even tore from them their 
children, to be educated Catholcs. Pro- 
hibitions were at the same time issued 
against emigration, which did not prevent 
the escape of vast numbers of moral and 
conscientious people, who carried their arts 
and industry to hostile nations. “he reli- 
gious zeal of Louis in this direction was not 
found incompatible with great self indulgence, 
in regard to sexual imtercourse , and the his- 
tones of his amours and attachments are re- 
corded by pens of all descriptions. Wath one 
mistress, a married woman, madame de Mon- 
tespan, he long lived in the most open manner, 
bringing up hs children by her with even 
royai expectations, and indulging her haughty 
and capricious humour, to the extreme ane 
noyance of every one, except himself. This 
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influence at length gave way toa ger Joos at- 
tachment for the widow Scarron, afterwards 
the celebrated madame Mauntenon, (see art 

MAIntTENON,) whom, in 1686, at the age of 
fifty, haviug been some years a widower, he 
privately marned, but never acknowledged as 
queen. The league of Augsburg against France 
was formed in the same year, the soul of which 
was the prince of Orange, whose acquirement of 
the crown of England, at the Revolution 1n 1688, 
added that kingdom to the continental con 

federacy. ‘he forces of France being yet 
entire, marshal Luxembourg, and other eminent 
generals, renewed the successes of the former 
wars, and the hing in person took Namur 

The naval defeat at La Hogue, however, proved 
a fatal blow to the renovated French marine , 
and the finances being exhausted by the 
numerous armies kept on foot, Lous was 
obliged, in 1697, to sign the general peace of 
Ryswick, which nearly restored Europe to its 
state before the war, Churles II, king of 
Spain, having been persuaded on his death 

bed, in 1700, to make a will, un which he de 

clared Philip, duke of Anjou, second grandson 
to Louis, his sole heir, the bequest was ac 

cepted, with a view of uniting the two mo 

marchies. Ihis family accession soon pro- 
duced another league against France, the 
jealousy of England and Holland being con 

verted into open hostility by the amprudence of 
Louis, in declaring the son of James II king 
of England, on the demise of his father in, 
1701. ihe new confederacy agaimst France | 


followed. 
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Some advantages gained by Villars, 
over the remaining confederates in the Low 
Countries following, the treaty of Utrecht was 
concluded in 1713. The result of these pro- 
tracted and bloody hostilities left the crown of 
Spam in the possession of Philip, whu re- 
nounced Ins succession to that of France, 
Louis agreed to the demolition of Dunkirk, 
and abandoned several of his former conquests 
in the Netherlands while England kept Mi- 
norca, Gibraltar, and some barren tracts in 
North America , and Holland retained some 
frontier tuwns. ‘hus France suffered little in 
point of territory, although prodigiously 1n re- 
putation and internal prospenty. ‘The latter 
part of the reign of Louis was also marked by 
much domestic calamity. The dauphin, Ins 
eldest son, the duke of Burgundy, his grand- 
son, with his dutchess, and one of their infant 
offspring, all died within a short period , do- 
mestic losses,” however, appear to have 
very shghtly affected Lous, who was a cold 
and distant parent, and little moved by th 

sympathes of relationship. Huis latter years 
were farther disquieted by religious quarrels , 
and the spint of superstitious devotion, winch 
so frequently marks the eve of hfe of a declin- 
ing sensualist, threw him ito the power of 
lus confessors, who were usually seconded by 
the bizotted zeal of madime Maintenon One 
of these priests, Le ‘Lellier, a yesuit of a fiery 
and intolerant character, urged Louis to vio- 
Jent measures against the Jansenists, and in- 
cited him to procure from Rome, a formal 


was between the emperor and the maritime | condemnation of their doctmne, by the famous 
powers , and the death of Walham, durmg' bull Umyenitus, the reception of which de- 
the preparations for war, did not prevent its; cree was forced upon the Gallican church, but 


being waged under bis successor, queen Anne 

‘Iwo great generals, prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and the duke of Marlborough, in the hostihties 
which followed, obtained victory after victory 

The battle of Blenheam 1n 1704, proved more 
fatal to the French arms than any event for a 
century before, and beimg followed by that of 
Ramiliez, France began to tremble for her own 
safety. The great ministers, who had guided 
the Sosunses of that country during the early 
and splendid part of the reign of Louis, were 
now no more, and being succeeded by the 
mere personal favourites of the monarch and 
madame Mauntenon, the usual results fol | 
lowed, Louis, however, amidst all these mis | 
fortunes, preserved a degree of fortitude and 
equanimity which merited and obtained the 
respect of his subjects, however they might 
suffer from the consequences of lus ambition. 
While propositions of peace were made, even 
including the recognition of the archduke 
Charles, as king of Spain, to the exclusion of 
his grandson, new levies we1e made, and this 
concession,4sn the pride of success, being un- 
attended to, the war was renewed in Spain, 
under the able generalship of Vendome, who 
gained some decided advantages. Ihe over- 
throw of the whig administration in England, 


not without opposition from many of its most 
respectable members. In the midst of these 
disputes, the king’s health rapidly declined, 
but he surveyed the approach of death with 
calmness aad resolution. He gave some ex- 
cellent advice to the dauphin, his great grand- 
son, in which he freely confessed the principal 
faults of his past reign, mtolerance excepted , 
and expired on the ist September, 171.0, 1n 
the seventy fifth year of his age, and seventy- 
second of his reagn. He had the misfortune 
to outhve his populanty, and some very natu- 
ral if not very decorous joy, was manifested 
by the people at Ins funeral. ‘The age ot 
Louis XLV will always be a memorable period 
in history , and it cannot be denied that his 
personal character gave it some of its predo- 
minant features However selfish the mere 
love of personal glory 1m a monarch, 1n many 
ways it may tend to advance that of the na- 
tion which he governs. Such proved to be the 
case with France, under the more prosperous 
portion of the reign of Lows XIV, who, 
while he possessed few of the quahties which 
create a nation or anera, by his natural se- 
dateness, good sense, and even good taste, 
aould have been respectable in any situation. 
In alleviation of his faults, too, 1t must be ad- 


which deprived Mailborough of his influence, | mitted, that no man was ever more exposed to 

and introduced pacific counsels, was a still moral perversion, by a bad education and ex- 

more important event for Louis, and a sus- travagant flattery. He was perpetualty tol 
° with Great Britain auckly|that he was the gteatest man upon earth ; 
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that his subjects, and all which they possessed, 
were his property , and that his will ought to 
be universal law. That under such a course 
of stimulus, he should become ambitious, 
selfish, and insensible, was scarcely avoidable , 
and had there not been something good in his 
disposition, he must have merged into an un 

feeling tyrant, which, setting religious preju- 
dices aside, he was not. For the rest, if the 
age of Louis XIV was that in which the repu- 
tation of France for arms, arts, and literature 
stood highest, 1t was also that of her wretch- 
edness and humiliation, and certainly the 
reign of this perverted monarch vastly im 

creased the national grievances, which ano- 
ther half century rendered unendurable. One 
of the most able panegyrists of Lous has 
summed up his character by saying, that if he 
was not a great king, he was at least an able 
actor of royalty. Of late some great efforts 
have been ade to revive French respect for 
this monarch , but probably the preceding 
sentence will remain the most favourable one 
that will ever be pronounced by impartial pos- 
terity.— Siecle de Louis XIV. Menisde St Simon. 
Millot Elemens. 

LOUIS XV, king of France, great grand- 
son and successor of the foregoing, being the 
son of the duke of Burgundy and of Mary 
Adelaide of Savoy. He was born in 1710, and 
succeeded to the crown im 171.0, soon after 
which the sole regency was claimed by Plihp 
duke of Orleans, as first prince of the blood, 
whose right was acknowledged by the parlia- 
ment, in opposition to the testament of the 
late king lhe young prince was placed under 
the tutelage of Fleury, bishop of Frejus (after 
wards cardinal), under whom he discovered 
an understanding of the common order, with 
moderate good sense, and nothing brilliant , 
while a propensity to indolence and sensuality 
too plainly mdicated the self abandonment 
and debauchery wluch subsequently ensued 
He was crowned 1n 1722, and declared major 
the following year , but the regent retained 
the chief power as pnme minister until his 
death, which, however, took place in a few 
months afterwards. Ils successor, in the m1 
nistry, was the duke of Bourbon, who nego- 
ciated a marriage between the king and Mania 
Leczinski, daughter of Stanislaus, king of Po 
land, which marnage took place m 1725. Not 
long after, Fleury became pmme-muiuister, 
which post, notwithstanding his great age, 
he held until Ins death in 1743. The spirit of 
the government of tlis prelate was happily 
peaceful , a war with the emperor in 17J3o, 
which annexed the dutchies of Lorraine and 
Bar to the crown of France, being the princi. 

al foreign occurrence of it. For a few years 
wis lived with his queen, by whom he had 
one son and several daughters, with some re 
gard to appearances , but after a while, he was 
captivated by the studied allurements of the 
court ladies, and entertained three sisters 
successively, one of whom was installed lis 
raistress, with all the distinction attending that 
ofice 10 the former court of France. From this 
time he indulged his propensities in this direc- 
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‘tion, without moderation or delicacy, and his 
whole court assumed the immoral hue of its 
master. The death of the emperor Charles VI, in 
1740, brought on a new contmental war, when 
France jomed with Prussia and Poland in an 
attempt to raise the elector of Bavana to the 
empire, 1n opposition to the house of Austria, 
whose interests were espoused by England, 
Holland, and Sardima. In 1744 Louis took 
the field in person, and was present at the 
reduction of several places. At Metz he was 
attacked by a dangerous 1llness, which spread 
consternation through all France, and obtained 
for him the name of ‘‘ well-beloved ,” and 
not to discredit human nature, he himself 
showed some sensibility, on being informed of 
his people’s affection In the next year he 
viewed (at a safe distance) the victory ob- 
tained by marshal Saxe over the English at 
Fontenoy , and the French took most of the 
strong towns in the Austnan and Dutch Ne- 
therlands, but were unsuccessful in Italy, and 
their marine was once more totally rumed by 
the English. Ihe treaty of Aix la Chapelle 
in 1748 again restored peace to Europe, and 
the French ministry turned its attention to 
domestic improvements, and the most splendid 
establihment of this reign, the royal mihtary 
school of Pans, was etabhshea in 1751. 
Disputes between the clergy and the magis- 
tracy at this time produced considerable agi- 
tation throughout France , and in consequence 
of the ferment occasioned by these quarrels, a 
fanatic, named Damiens, was induced in 1757 
to attempt to kill the king in the midst of his 

ards. He received a stab, which was not 
angerous, and although the assassin was evi- 
dently insane, and without accomplices, to 
the disgrace both of the government and the 
nation, he was put to death with the most dia- 
bolical tortures. Before this time the unset- 
tled state of affairs in America and the Last 
Indies had occasioned a renewal of the war 
between France and I ngland, attended with 
continental hostilities, in which Fiance became 
allied with her old rival, the house of Austria, 
and England with Prussia. Although the 
events were at first favourable to the French 
arms, the final result was most glorious to the 
English , and the mterference of Spain, b 
virtue of the family compact, only added to 
the triumph and acquisitions of Great Britain. 
The weakness of Louis, whose ministers and 
favourites were chiefly selected by his favounte 
mistress, Pompadour, was greatly instrumental 
in producing those disasters which terminated 
in the treaty of Paris in 1763, by which France 
endured a considerable loss of territory. The 
death of madame Pompadour did not free 
Louis from female influeuce of the most de- 
grading nature. He immediately gave her o 
successor in the more dissolute madame du 
Barry, and moreover induiged himself in de- 
bauchenes which were altogether unpardona- 
ble. At the same time his government became 
more severe and arbitrary. The tyrannical 
conduct of the duke d Aiguillon having i- 
volved him with the parhament of Bntaany, 
he was accused m that of Pans, but was 
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snatched from pumshmeut by royal interpos- ' 
tion. All the parhaments then made a ccom-_ 
mon cause, which ended by the king, in 1771, , 
overthrowing the whole exsting system of 
undical administiation m France, and esta-— 
lishing a new one im its place. The ex- 
hausted state of the finances at the same time, | 
led to new and burthensome imposts, which 
augmented public discontents, in the midet of | 
which Louis, being attacked by the small-pox, — 
died unlamented, on the 10th of May, 1774, 
in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and sixtieth 
of Ins reign. During this reign the arts and | 
sclences made a great progress in Trance, and | 
the voyages of the krench mathematiuians to- 
the equatorial and polar regions, 1n order to 
Measure a degree of the meridian, were 
equally honourable to the government and 
persons employed. Louis himself possessed 
much more information than Ins predecessor, 
being well versed in history and geography 
He was also pohte, affable, and naturally hu 
mane , but want of strength of character and 
seusual indulgences, which destroy both phy 
sical and moral sensibility, degraded him 
equally as a monarch and a man, nor would 
he have claimed a place in this volume, to the 
exclusion of better monarchs of France, had 
not it been deemed of moment to show the 
personal character of the sovercigus who al- 
most immediately preceded the French Revo 
lution. So satisfied was Louis XV himself of 
some coming storm, that he selfishly congra 
tulated himself, that, bad as things were, they 
would last his ume, which barely proved the 
case, while the consequence of so much m1 
serable profigacy and misrule burst with dou- 
ble force over the head of his devoted succes- 
sor —Nout Dict. Hist. Mullot. Vie privee de 
Louis AV 
TOUIS XVI, king of France, grandson of 
the preceding, and son of the dauphin I ous, 
and Maria Josepha of Saxony, was born in 
August 1754. Ili» father, a pnnce of much 
strictness of character, carcfully superintended 
the educanon of lus three sons, the youngest 
of whom 18 now king of France, and placed 
them under preceptors, who paid a guarded 
attention to their morals. Jheir care im this 
respect perfectly succeeded with Louis the 
eldest, who, without displaymg any bnilancy 
of parts, was humane, averse to flattery, sim- 
ple in Ins tastes, and fond of retirement. He 
was marred in 1770 to Mana Antoimette of 
Austria, daughter of the empress Mana The 
resa, and sister to the emperor Joseph II, and 
ascended the throne in May 1774, being then 
in his twentieth year. hs first prime minis 
ter was ©. de Maurepas, who had occupied the 
same station in the late rexgn, but who had 
been exiled. By the influence of this states- 
man the ancient parlaments were restored, 
which was a popular measure, but too late and 
insufficient to matenally imgratiate the public. 
It was the lot of Lows XVI, hke Charles I, 
to come to the crown when great changes were 
taking place m the minds of men, and while 
tke despotism and extravagance of the last 
two reigns bad cperated to open the eyes of 
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the people to the evil of arbitrary sway, a set 
of able and eloquent wmters rose up, who, 
by the united powers of argument and nda 

cule, exposed all the weaknesses of ancient 
institutions, and endeavoured to re-mode)] the 
whole fabric of public opinion. The finances 
were also in a state of great de:angement , 
and although Louis himself was very mode- 
rate in his expenses, his economical plans were 
all thwarted by the profusion of lis consort 
and the princes of the blood, A suspicion of 
bias on the part of the queen, in favour of her 
own family, was also prevaient, while the mix- 
ture of haughtiness and levity in her charac- 
ter and her imprudences of conduct deprived 
her of the esteem and affection of all but the 
few courturs who profited by her failings. 
lhe situation of France in the quarrel be- 
tween Great Britain and her revolted colo- 
mes unfortunately for Louis also afiorded a 
temptation for interference too accordant with 
the standard policy of France, to be neglected 
by his then minister, the count de Vergennes, 
who supported by the queens party, pre- 
vailed agamst the king’s opinion not to show 
any partiahty to the colonies The complaints 
of I neland at this conduct beanys disregarded, 
open war took place in 1778, and although 
France and her allies succecded in detaching 
Ametuica from the British crown, that event, and 
the manner in which it was biought about, evi- 
dently hastened the revolution Previously to 
affairs reaching this crisis, various ministries 
were employed, some of which had enlarged 
views, although little in accordance with the 
anomalous state of the cuuntry, until at length 
the finances were entrusted to the famous 
Necker, whose dismissal m 1781, m conse- 
quence of the enmity which his economical 
plans eacited in the courtiers and the queen, 
made room for the appointment of M. de 
Calonne. By some specious operations, this 
last minister restored an apparent prospenty 
for a short time, and gave frce vent to the pro- 
fusion of the court, but the result, at no dis- 
tant period, was a derangement of the finances 
to so alarming an extent, thatit was necessary 
to lay the state of affairs before a national 
assembly. An infenor kind of body to the 
States General, termed the Notables, selected 
by the king’s nomination, from the different 
orders of the state, was collected for this pur- 
pose, to whom the enormous deficit, which had 
hitherto bcen kept secret, was disclosed. bx- 
tensive taxation was proposed to make good 
the dehciency, which the parhament of Paris 
1efusing to register, 1¢ was banished, together 
with the duke of Orleans, who, under the 
mask of patriotism, was endeavouring to work 
the ruin of the king. After varnous abortive 
expedients, Necker was recalled, and the 
dreaded alternative of an assembly of the 
States General resorted to, which critical mea- 
sure took place in May 1789. As itis am 

ply tended in this article to touch upon a 
few points of this eventful cnsis, which exhi- 
bit the course of events which led to the de- 
struction of the king, it 1s not necessary to 
dwell upon the proceedings, which terminated 
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in the Commons declaring themselves, ‘ the | 


Nationa! Assembly.’”’ Durng these violent 
contests, the king fluctuated between opposite 
counsels, until at length perceiving the obvious 
tendency of the measures pursued to the sub- 
version of monarchical power, end being urged 
by the queen and the princes of the blood, he 
was induced to give orders for assembling the 
troops round the capital, and for the dismissaz 
and exile of Necker. Paris burst into a flame 
on this event, commotions took place, im 
which the soldiers refused to act against the 
“tuzens , the Bastile was attacked and taken, 
and resistance being in vain, the king recalled 
Necker. ‘Schemes for a new constitution, and 
new measures of finance, were then discussed 
with tolerable composure, unti] a scarcity of 
provisions following, the people were roused 
ito fury, and a dreadful imsurrection took 
place, m which a numerous armed mob 
marched to Versailles, broke into the palace 

massacred some of the guards, and compelled 
the king, queen, and family to accompany 
them to Pans A great emigration of the most 
zealous friends of royalty now took place, and 
the endeavours of these partizans to produce 
hostile interference from without, only served 
to hasten the destruction of the king and his 
queen. The National Assembly, in the mean 
time, formed a new constitution on the basis of 
limited monarchy, which the king solemnly 
swore to observe, but the creasing emigra- 
tron of the clergy, nobles, and members of 
the royal faimly, wlule troops were collected, 
and openly formed mto an army on the fron 

tiers, naturally awakened public suspicion, and 
popular ferments took place both in the capi 

tal and the provinces. These suspicions Louis 
endeavoured! to allay, by formally announcing 
to foreign courts his acceptance of the consn 

tution, but his character for sincenty received 
an indelible stain by his attempt to escape in 
June 1791 ‘This step, when the royal party 
were stopped on the fronticrs, and brought 
back prisoners to Paris, he endeavoured to de- 
fend, on the ground of the danger and insults 
to which himpelf, and still more the queen, 
was exposed, from the Parnsian mob, but as 
nis flight was at the same time evidently con- 
nected with the plans of the emperor Leopold 
and the emigrants, the confidence of the peo- 
ple could never be restored. In the mean 
tame the National Assembly proceeded to com- 
plete their labours, and m September 1791 
presented to the king the constitutional act, 
which he solemnly accepted, and swore to 
maintain inviolable. They soon after dissolved 
themselves, and were succeeded by a legisla. 
tive assembly, appointed by internal election. 
The schemes of interposition and conquest 
becoming still more and more obvious, in thi 

followimg Apmil war was declared against th 

emperor, and a decree passed the Convention, 
for forming a camp of twenty thousaid men 
round Paris. This last measure the ku g, wh 

regarded it as intended to overawe the mode 

rate party, aud strengthen the jacobius, re: 
fused to sancuon, as he likewise did a severe 
decree against the refractory clergy. Ie also 
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dismissed some of the popular ministers, woo 
“ad been forced upon him , and by all these 
iroceedings excited so much discontent, that 
. furious populace made their way into the 
Puilienes, and treated the king with gross per- 
sonal insults. The approach of the duke of 
Brunswick, preceded by an impohtic and 
threatening manifesto, in which the acceptance 
of the constitution by Louis, wag treated as an 
involuntary comphance, completed the exaspe- 
ration of the people, and at length Pethion, the 
mayor of Paris, appeared at the head of the 
sections at the bar of the National Convention, 
and demanded the deposition of the king. 
Ihe determination of this point was fixed for 
the 10th of August, on which fatal day a nu- 
merous body of insurgents attacked the I uil- 
lenes in the defence of which nearly the 
whole of the Swiss guards were massacred 
The king and family had previously taken 
shelter 1m the hall of the National Convention, 
which immediately proceeded to declare the 
suspension of the royal authority, in the per- 
son of Louis XVI, and to decree the convo- 
cauon of a National Assembly for the ensuing 
month ‘The king and his family were then 
imprisoned in the Temple, while various mas- 
sacres and enormities succeeded of the most 
appalling descripuon. All of these were, 
however, surpassed by the hornd murder of 
upwards of one thousand state prisoners, on 
the 2d and 3d September , among whom was 
the beautiful princess of Lamballe, whose 
bleeding head, stuck upon a pike, to the eter- 
nal infamy of the perpetrators, was shown to 
the queen, whose intimate and favourite she 
had been Under the influence of a s; 1rit 80 
baneful, the result of many generations of 
misgovernment, the final fate of the most un- 
happy victim of 1t, could not be distant, After 
royalty had been abolished in the new con- 
vention by acclamation, an mtention was soon 
avowed of bringing the king to tial, an breach 
of the constitution, which declared his person 
inviolable. On the 11th December, 1792, 
he was accordingly brought to the bar, to an- 
swer to the heads of accusation drawn up 
against him, for the crimes of tyranny and trea- 
son towards the nation. He defended him- 
self with judgment and presence of mind, and 
received the assistance of three emiment ad- 
vocates, who generously took upon themselves 
the hazard of so unpopular an act. He was 
found guilty by a small pee and the pu- 
nishment of death was decreed against him, 
He employed the short mterval allowed him, 
in the preparations for death enjomed by his 
religion, to which he was sincerely devoted ; 
and on the 2ist January, 1793, was led to the 
scaffold, where his behaviour partook of the 
eelm fortitude which had distinguished him 
through all the scenes of suffering, to which 
he had been so mercilessly exposed. He de- 
clared his innocence to the surrounding crowd, 
but was rudely interrupted by the nowwe of 
drums and the hands of the executioner. Hs 
body was thrown into a pit, filled with lume, 
and no vestige left of the place of his mter- 
ment. Such was the tragical end of Lous XVI 
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a victim to the thoughtlessness and misrule of 
his ancestors, himself being possibly one of 
the most moral and best-intentioned sovereigns 
of France. In vigour of mnd and firmness of 
resolution, he was certainly deficient, but per- 
haps few princes, more possessed of these cha- 
racters, would have been able toextncate them- 
selves with honour from the perils which sur- 
rounded him. His subservience to the queen, 
and the weak and profuse party who availed 
themselves of her influence, proved undoubt- 
edly his most fatal political fading In point 
of acquirement, Lous X VI was by no means 
definent, he wrote well, and excelled in 
clearness of expression, and methodical ar- 
rangement. Of the possession of these talents, 
and no small extent of information, the in- 
structions to the navigator Perouse, drawn up 
by his own hand, form an unequivocal proof 
This unhappy monarch left a son and a daugh- 
ter, the Jatter of whom marmed her cousin, 
the present dauphin of France, and still sur- 


vives. The unhappy son, regarded by the 
mockery of etiquette as Louis XVII, died 
muserably in 1795, at the early age of eight, 


in the brutal custody to which, after the death 
of his father, he was comniutted.— Hist. of the 
French Rev. Memoirs by Bertrand de Mole 
ville. Memoirs by Soularre. 

LOUIS XVIII (Sranistaus Xavitr de 
France) second son of the dauplun, the son 
of Lows XV, and brother of Louis X VI, born 
at Versailles, Nov. 17, 1795 As a boy he 
is said to have manifested a disposition tinc 
tured with much timidity and reserve, but to 
have exlnbited a far more decided turn for 
literary pursuits than either lus elder or his 
younger brother, (now Charles X,) with whom 

e was educated , and he early acquired the 
character of a good classical scholar. Hus 
debut in publ hfe was made soon after the 
accession of his elder brother to the throne, 
when he presented the new monarch with a 

amphlet of his own writing, entitled ‘‘ Mes 

ensées ,”” which, however, appears to have 
given but little satisfaction to the unfortunate 
prince to whom 1t was addressed, and who 1s 
reported, at a subsequent interview, to have 
requested the royal author to ‘‘ keep hence- 
forward his thoughts to himself.’”” On the 
breaking out of the Revolution, the count de 
Provence, as he was then styled, fled from 


Pans to Coblentz, on the 20th June 1791, 
and then took a pnncipal share in the orgam- | 


zation of the system of emigration. The pro- 
gress of the republican arms afterwards com- 
pelled him to abandon this asylum for Tunn, 
where he was received by lis father-in law, 
the Ling of Sardimia , but subsequently again 


removed to Verona, under the name of the. 


count de Lille, a ttle which he retamned tll 
his accession to the French throne. In 1796 
he joined the army of the prince de Condé, 
then at Reigal, and two years afterwards 
was formally acknowledged king of France by 
the emperor Paul of Russia, at whose invita- 
tion he took up Ins remdence for awhile, in 
the ducal castle of Mittau in Courland. The 
versatility of his new ally, however, soon put 
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an end to bis continuance in this abode. He 
received peremptory ordera to quit the Rus- 
slan territories in a week, and took refuge at 
Warsaw, whence the king of Prussia, on his 
refusing to renounce his throne in favour of 
Buonaparte, compelled him to retire, as a last 
resource, to Lngland. Here he was hospita- 
bly received , and Hartwell, a seat belonging 
to the marquis of Buckingham, assigned for 
his residence, where he remained, till the fall 
of Napoleon in 1814, drew him from his re- 
treat to reascend the throne of his ancestors. 
From this he was again driven by the return 
of Buonaparte from Elba, and he retired into 
the Netherlands, till the battle of Waterloo, by 
completely breaking the power of his oppo- 
nent, restored him to his crown. He survived 
this second elevation nine years, dying in his 
sixty-ninth year, on the 16th of September, 
1824 Fora considerable time previously to 
lus decease, a dry erysipelas in his legs had 
deprived him of the power of walking, while 
his attachment to the pleasures of the table, 
assisted a natural tendency to corpulency, 
and aided materially to produce the codema- 
tous state, which, terminating 1n a paralysis 
of the lower extremities, was the more imme- 
diate cause of lis dissolution. As the re- 
stored monarch of France, Lous X VIII acted 
with great temper and policy , at least on his 
second return to his capital, after the battle of 
Waterloo, when it required no mean degree 
of skill to render the intrusion of the foreign 
armies, which made him king of France, pa- 
latable to the people over whom he was called 
to reign. He soon also adopted the ancient 
maxims of lus family, an regard to neighbours, 
as was evinced by the manner m which the in 
vasion of Spain was prepared for, under the pre- 
text of a sanitary cordon. Besides the pamph- 
let already mentioned, Louis X VIII was the 
author of ‘‘ Le Marnage Secret,” a comedy 
in three acts, mm which he 1s reported to have 
been assisted by his secretary Ducis, the 1mi- 
tator of Shakspeare. This piece, which is not 
devoid of ment, was brought out under the 
name of Desfaucheraire. wo operas also 
were the offspring of his pen, ‘‘ Panurge,” 
and the ‘ Caravane du Caire,”” to which 
Gretry composed the music. His other writ- 
ings are, an account of his journey, or rather 
fhght to Coblentz, which M. de Talleyrand 1s 
said to have charactenzed as the ‘‘ Journey 
of Harlequin, who 1s always afraid and always 
hungry,” and a few political articles, exhi- 
biting no great force or talent, mm the Journal 
de Pans, durine the year 1814 —Ann. Buog. 
LOUIS (AnrHony) an emiment French 
surgeon, born in 1723 at Metz, where his 
father was a surgeon-major in the mulitary 
hospital. After finishing his studies at home 
he went to Pans, where he became surgeon 
to the Salpetnere. He afterwards served pro- 
fessionally some years in the wars in Germany ; 
and in 1764 he succeeded Morand as secre- 
tary tothe Pansian academy of Surgery. He 
died 1n 1792, leaving, besides several surgical 
and anatomical publications, a tract, entutled 
‘ Observations sur |’ Electnuté, et ses offers 
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gur .’Economie arimale,’’ 1/ ”, 12m0.—Dnhuet. 
Ilist. Bug. Univ. 

LOURLIRO (Joun de) a Portuguese bo- 
tamst, born at Lisbon about 1715. Having 
entered into the ecclesiastical state, his zeal 
led him to go as a missionary to Cochinchina. 
To his rehgious duties he jomed the practice 
of medicine, which was the means of his ob- 
taining permission to remain in the country 
Not being sufficiently provided with European 
remedies, he was induced to collect and exa- 
mine the plants of Cochinchina, by means of 
which he gained a practical knowledge of bo- 
tany. Ile afterwards visited China, Bengal, 
Malabar, and the asland of Mozambique, 
whence he procured a large and valuable store 
of dried plants. Having returned to Portugal, 
after thirty six years’ absence, he arranged the 
materials he had obtained, and pubhshed them, 


under the title of “ Flora Cochinchinensis, ’ | 


Lasbon, 1790, 2 vols. 1to, of which a second 
edition, with notes, by professor Walldenow, 
appeared at Berhn, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo. Lou- 
reiro died at Lisbonin 1796 —Bug Univ. 

LOUIHLRBOURG, or LUIIERBURG 
(Priritr Jamis) a landscape pater of emi- 
neuce, born at Strasburg, in 1740. He studied 
under Tischbein, and afterwards under Casa- 
nova, and displayed great talents in the deli- 
neation of battles, hunting pieces, &c. After 
having been admitted a member of the acade- 
my of Painting at Pans where be was first 
settled, he removed in 1771 to London, where 
he was employed in the decorations of we 
opera-house, and also at Drury-lane theane. 
He subsequently coutrivcd an exhibition, 
called the Eadophusikon, somewhat on the 
plan of the Dioiama, which however did 
not prove a veiy profitable speculanon, In 
1782 he was nominated a royal academician , 
and as a landscape painter he possessed de- 
served celebrity His character was 1n seve- 
ral respects eccentric, and he was so far infa- 
tuated with the reveries of animal magnetism, 
as to have accompanied tLe impostor Cag- 
hostro to Switzerland, where he intended to 
remain. He Lowever returned to Ingland, 
and died at Hammersmith, near London, in 
1812 —Buwg. Univ. Elmes’s Dict. of the Fine 
Arts, 

LOU\VERTURE (Tovssatnr) a famous 
negro chief, who by lus courage, intelligence, 
and activity, obtained an almost unbounded in- 
fluence over his comrades during the commo- 
tions wilich preceded the independence of 
Hayn or St Domingo. In 1796, general Ro- 
chambeau confided to Toussaint the command 
of a division of the French army destined to 
oppose the English, and his services were re- 
warded by the directory. From the period of 
has first taking arms, he appears to have ( on- 
ceived the project of hecoming un independent 
sovereagn. He expelled from the island the 
French commissary Santhonax, and with the 
utmost artifice proceeded towards the execu- 
tion of his designs. In 1799 the colony be- 
came the prey of intestine divisions, and a 
eavil war took place between loussaint and 
the mulatto general Rigaud, 1n which the for 
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mer proved triumphant, and remained without 
anval at home. On the accession of Buonae 
parte to power, the negro chief, by alternate 
offers of submission and measures of defence, 
endeavoured to secure his authority. At length 
the arrival] of general Leclerc, with a trench 
fleet and army, in February 1801, put an end 
to his temporising policy, and after a short 
but brave resistance, he was compelled to sub- 
mission. After a time he was transported to 
France, and confined, first in the temple at 
Paris, and then in the fortress of Joux, where 
he died in 1803. Buog. Nouv. des Contemp. 

LOUVEI DE COUVRAY (Joun Bap- 
11st) a French advocate and man of letters, 
distinguished as an actor in the troubled scenes 
of the Revolution. At the commencement of 
political commotions, he joined the popular 
party, and displayed a decided aversion to 
royaity and nobihty. He published a romance 
or novel, entitled ‘* Emihe de Varmont, ou le 
Divorce necessaire,”” 1791, 1n support of the 
then prevalent opimions relative to marnage , 
and on the 25th of December, 1791, he spoke 
at the bar of the National Assembly in favour 
of a decree of accusation against the emigrant 
princes. In September 1792, he was chosen 
a deputy to the Convention, when he attached 
himself to the party of the Girondists , and 
he voted for the tral of Louris X V1, and also 
for the death of that prince, with a proviso 
that execution should be delayed tll after the 
acceptance of the constitution by the people. 
He attacked with great energy Robespierre 
and the jacobins, and connected himself int. 
mately with Roland, and other persons of s1- 
milar principles. in consequence of this con 
duct he was denounced by the Lerronsts, and 
included im an order of arrest issued on the 
2d of June, 1794. He does not appear to 
have taken any part in the spuiuted efforts 
made by Lanjuinais, Vergniaud, and Guadet, 
in the Uouvenuen, to resist their pros¢ cutors. 
Having escaped from the capital, he retired to 
Caen, with several of his colleagues, and em- 
ployed himself in wnting against the jacobins. 
tle was declared an outlaw, on which he fled 
to Rritanny, and thence to the department of 
the Garonne. At length he separated from 
his companions, and returned to Paris, where 
he kept himself concealed till after the fall of 
Robespierre. He subsequently pubhshed an 
account of his adventures durmg the time of 
his proscniption, entitled ‘* Notices sur 1’ His- 
toire et Je Réut de mes Penis,” a work wnt- 
ten in a romantic style, which has been trans- 
lated into English and other languages. Lou- 
vet recovered his seat in the Convention in 
March 1795, and he occupied the presidency 
in June followmg. He was afterwards a mem- 
ber of the Counc: of Five Hundred, which he 
quitted in May 1797, and died at Pans, the 
2oth of August, that year. After having, for 
a shoit time in 1792, edited the ‘‘ Journal des 
Debats,”? he published another, called ‘* La 
Sentinelle ,” but he 1s chiefly known 1m Jitera- 
ture, as the author of a licentious novel, “la 
Vie de Chevaher Faublas. ’—Dict des H. Al. 
du 18me. S. Dat. Hest. 
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LOVE (Cueristorner) an eminent pres-! house, and in 1634 became a gentleman com 


byterian divine, was born at Cardiff in 1618. 
e was at first apprenticed m London, but he 
subsequently prevailed upon his father to allow 
hin to goto the university, and he became 
a servitor of New Inu, Oxford, m 1635. 
After graduaung as BA. he entered 1nto orders, 
and soon after obtained his master’s degree , 
but refusing to subscribe to the canons, en- 
wined by archbishop Laud, he was expelled 
the congregation of masters, and repaned to 
London. When the presbyterian government 
was established, he was ord uned to preach at 
St Mary’s, Aldermanbury. He was one of the 
commissioners appomted by parliament at the 
treaty of Uxbridge, where he behaved so in 
temperately, as to draw upon himself the cen- 
sure even of his own party. He was appointed 
one of the assembly of divines, and was also 
one of the London ministers who signed a de- 
claration against the king’s death. He subse- 
quently engaged in a plot to assist the Scots, 
before whom Charles If had taken the cove- 
nant, to advance that prince to the throne of 
Fnyland, which conspiracy being detected by 
the vigilance of Cromwell, Mr Love and Mr 
Gibbons were tried and executed by behead 
ing, on Tower Hill, August 22, 1691. Mr 
Love was accompanied, at lus death, by three 
eminent conconformist divines, Ashe, Calamy, 
and Manton, and the whole of the presbyte- 
rian party deemed him a martyr to their cause. 
His works consist of sermons and pious tracts 
on various subjects, in S vols. 8vo.— Neale 5 
Puritans. Ayscough’s Catalogue Brit. Min. 
LOVE (Jamrs) a dramatic writer and per 
former, whose family name was Dance, hav- 
ing been the son of the city architect who 
built the Mansion house. ‘Lhe subject of this 
article was educated at Westminster school 
and Cambndge university. Tlis first literary 
production was a defence of sir Robert Wal- 
pole. A severe poetical satire agamst that 
mimister having appeared, entitled, ‘ Are these 
‘Things so? Mr Dance wrote a reply, called, 
‘* Yes they are, what then?’ which procured 
him a handsome present from the premier, and 
rendered him for a while a dangler at levees, 
in hopes of political preferment. Disappointed 
in his expectations, and involved in difhculties, 
he went on the stage, under the assumed name 
of Love. His trst essays were made mn a 
strolling company, afte: which he performed 
at Dublin and then at Edimburgh, where he 
was manager for some years. In 1762 hc re 
moved to Drury-lane theatre, and continued 
there til] lis death, in the begmming of the 
year 1774. <As an actor he excelled in the 
character of Falstaff. Ihe dramatic produc 
tions of his pen are, ‘‘ Pamela,’”’ a comedy 
acted at Goodman’s fields in 1742. ‘* Lhe 
Village Wedding,’ a pastoral entertainment, 
1767, and ‘‘’ The Lady’s Frolic,” a comic opera, 
acted at Drury-lane im 1770 —Thesp. Dict. 
LOVELACE (Ricuarp) an elegant poet 
of the seventeenth century, was the eldest son 
of sir Walham Lovelace, of Woolwich, Kent, 
where he was born about 1618. He received 
his grammatical education at the Charter- 


moner of Gloucester-hall, Oxford, where he 
graduated MA.in 1636. On leaving Oxford, 
he repaired to court, and being taken into 
favour by lord Goring, he entered the army, 
and became a captain. On the pacification at 
Berwick, he took possession of his estate, and 
was deputed by the county to deliver the 
Kentish petition to the house of Commons, 
which giving offence, he was imprisoned in 
the Gate-house, from which he was released, 
on giving secunty not to quit the country 
without permission. He expended the whole 
of his estate in the support of the roval cause ; 
and after entering into the French service m 
1648, returned to Lngland, and was again 1m- 
pnsoned until the king’s death, when he was 
once more set at liberty. His condition was 
at this time very destitute, and strongly con- 
trasted with Anthony Wood's gay description 
of his handsome person and splendid appear- 
ance in the outset of hfe. He died in great 
poverty, im an obscure alley near Shoe-lane, 1n 
16>8. Has poems, which are hght and ele- 
gant, but occasionally involved and fantastic, 
are pubhshed under the utle of ‘Lucasta,’’ 
under which name he complimented Muss 
Lucy Sacheverell, a young lady of beauty and 
fortune, who, on a false report of his death, 
maried another person. Colonel Lovelace, 
who, for spirit and gallantry, has been com- 
pared to sir Phihp Sidney, also wrote two 
plays, ‘“‘ The Scholar,”’ a comedy, and ‘* The 
Soldier,’’ a tragedy.— Big. Dram. Ellas’s 
Specimens. 

LOVIBOND (Epwarp) a modern minor 
poet, was the son of a mercantile gentleman, 
who became a director of the East India Com- 
pany, and who died in 1757, and left him an 
independent fortune. The date of Ins bnrth 13 
unknown, but he died at his house at Hampton, 
on the 27th of September, 1775. He wrote 
seveial papers in the World, and his poems, 
consisting of 2 vols. 12mo, published after his 
death, display some onginality of manner, with 
considerable sprightliness and ingenuity.— 
Chalmeis’s Poets. 

LOW (Grorcr) the name of a Scottish 
clergyman of the last century, born in 1746, 
at Fdza!, in forfarshire. He studied both at 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, and distinguished 
Iumself by his profiaency im the various 
branches of natural history. In 1813, nearly 
twicnty years after the decease of the au- 
thor, a treatise of lus, entitled ‘‘ Fauna Or- 
cadensis,’? appeared in one vol. 4to. He i 
said to have left behind him other works an 
manuscript, containing a translation of JSor- 
feus, with many interestmg particulars re- 
specting the Orkney islands, im one of which 
he enjoyed a small benefice till his death a 
179» —4nn Brow. 

LOWENDAHL (Urnric Frepiric Wor- 
DIFMAR, count von) a celebrated military 
offcer and engineer, bom at Hamburgh in 
1700. ths father was grand-marshal and 
minister of the king of Poland The son en- 
tered young into the army, and after having 
served in Hungary, Naples, Sicily, and clee 
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where, he returned to Poland in 1721, and 
was made colonel of infantry and commander 
of the royal horse guards. He then studied 
gunnery and fortification , and 1n 1728 he was 
appointed feld-marshal and imspector-general 
of the Saxon infantry. [In 1754 and 1735 he 
was in the Austrian service, and he subse- 
quently entered mto that of Russia. He ac- 
cepted the commission of hieutenant-general 1n 
the French army m 1743, and distinguished 
lumself at the sieges of several towns in I lan- 
ders, and at the battle of Fontenoy. In 1747 
he increased his reputation by the taking of 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and other places, 1n conse- 
bas of which he was created a marshal of 

rance. His death tool. place, after some 
years of retirement, in 1799.—Moret. 
Ona. 

LOWER (RicHarp) a physician and ana- 
tomist of considerable emimence ain the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. He was a 
native of Cornwall, and was educated at West- 
minster school and Christchurch college, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of MA. in 
Lov». le assisted Dr Wallis, in his anato- 
mical researches, and in his professional prac- 
tice , and in 1665 he published a work, enti- 
tled ‘* Diatnbe Lhomz Walhsu, MD. et Prof. 
Oxon de Febnbus Vandicatio adversus I. de 
Meara, MD’”’ 8vo. <About the same time he 
enga,ed in experiments on the transfusion of 
blood from one animal to another, of which an 
account was published in the Philosophical 
Iransactions, He now took his docto1’s deyree, 
and having removed to London, he was chosen 
ERS. 3n 1667, and he also became a fellow of 
the college of physicians. In 1609 he pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Tractatus de Corde, 1tem de motu 
et colore Sanguimis, et Chyli in eum Tran- 
situ,” a valuable production, to wluch he owes 
his reputation as aman of science. He died 
in January 1690-91, and was buned at St 
Tudy, near Bodmin in Cornwall.— Bug Brit 

LOWMAN (Moses) a learned dissenting 
divine, was born at London in 1680. He 
btudied at Utrecht and Leyden, and being ad- 
mitted a minister, was in 17 10 chosen preacher 
to a dissenting congregation at Clapham, whete 
he remained during the rest of Ins life. He 
particularly distinguished himself im meta 
physics and divinity, and was extremely con- 
versant in Jewish literature and antiquitics, the 
result of which appeared in a learned “ D1s- 
sertation on the Civil Goveinment of the Fle- 
biews,” m answer to Morgan’s ‘* Moual Phi- 
losopher.’’ He had also a share in a penodi- 
cal work, called ‘* Occasional Papers ,’’ and 
was author of ‘‘An Argument from Prophecy, 
to prove that Jesus 1s the Messiah.” ‘An 
Argument to prove, a prion, the Unity and 
Perfecuons of God,” ‘ A Paraphrase and 
Notes upon the Revelations ,”’ and three tracts 
on the Shecinah, the I ogos, &c.—Chandler's 
Funeral Sermon for Louman. 

LOWRY, FRS. (Witsox) a moacrn en- 
aha, of great shill and eminence in his pro- 
eason, aud celebrated for tus intimate ac- 

waintance with many of the sciences, in par- 
ucular with those of anatomy and zeology. 
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He was the son of Mr Stnchland Lowry, a 
portrait painter of-Whitehaven, where he was 
born January 24, 1762. He 18 said to Lave 
reached the age of fifteen before he displayed 
any decided partiality fo. the profession, in 
which he afterwards $0 prominently distin- 
guished himself, at which penod of his hfe 
the accidental inspection of a portfolio, con- 
taming a selection of Woollett’s best prints, 
produced so strong an impression on him as 
to decide the nature of his future pursuits, 
although circumstances prevented his imme- 
diately acting upon the determination he then 
formed. A youthful fieak induced him to 
quit his paternal 100f, and in company with a 
fiend, whose years and experience did not 
exceed his own, to wander up to London, sup- 
porting themselves on the road by acting or- 
casionally in the humble capacity of house- 
painters. A return to his friends, however, 
soon took place, and he re-established him- 
self with them in the neighbourhood of Wor- 
cestet, mm which city an acquaintance cum- 
menced between him and Mr Ross, an en- 
graver of some ingenuity, from whom he re- 
ceived his first instructions 1n the ait. In Ins 
eighteenth year he again visited the metro- 
polis, when he was fortunate enough to obtain 
patronage and encouragement from the late 
alderman Boydell, by whom he was not only 
employed, but imtroduced to several valuable 
acquaintances, especially to Mr (afterwards 
sir Wilham) Blivard. Jhis eminent surgeon, 
finding in his young friend a strong predilec- 
tion for medical studies, procured him gra- 
tuitous access to the best anatomical lectures, 
with a view of assisting him in making surgery 
his profession , but after several years attend- 
ance at the hospitals, &c. Mr Lowry, imbibing, 
from some unknown cause, a sudden distaste 
for this line of life, returned with renewed 
ardour to engraving , 1n which pursuit, how- 
ever, the knowledge he had now acquned of 
anatomy was of considerable advantige‘to him, 
Having obtained a ticket as a student in the 
Royal Academy, he soon distinguished hym- 
self for his skill in drawing the human figure, 
und mide arapid progiess in his art, to the 
improvement of which he afterwards contri- 
buted by a vatiety of useful inventions. Among 
these may be rechoned a new ruhng machine, 
possessing the property of ruling successive 
lines, either equidistant or in just gradation, 
trom the greatest required width, to the nearest 
possible approximation. Upon this istru- 
ment, originally invented in 1790, he some 
years after mide a considerable unp1ovement, 
and constructed a new one, capable of drawing 
hnes to a point, and of forming concentric 
caarcles. {n 1798 he first introduced the use 
of diamond points for etching an invention 
highly :mportant, on account of the equality of 
tone produced by them, as well as of then du- 
rability. Many othe: useful amprovements 1n 
engraving were also discovered by him, and 
he was the first person who succeeded in what 
1s technically termed ‘ biting steel in” wel, 
the secret of wluch was eventually purchased 
from him by Mr Heath. Mr Towry, Laving 
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now attained to the highest rank of the pecu- 
har walk of art which he had adopted, was 
employed on a great vanety of first-rate pro- 
ductions, among which our limits will onl 
allow us to particulanze Messrs Longman’s 
edifion of Dr Rees s Cyclopzxdia, commenced 
in 1800, which for nearly twenty years occu- 
pied a considerable portion of his time and 
attention , Wilkins’s ‘‘ Vitruvius,” and ‘‘ Magna 
Greaa ,’’ Nicholson’s ‘* Architectural Dic - 
tionary ,’’ and lastly “‘ The Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana,” on which he was empluyed tll 
his jast illness deprived the world of art of 
one of its bnghtest ornaments, June 25, 1824. 
His chef d’cuvre 18 considered to be an en- 
graving ‘“‘ From the Doric Portico at Athens,” 
an Nicholson’s Architecture. Of his engravings 
of machinery, one of Ramsden’s Sextant, never 
exposed to sale, but given gratuitously with 
the instrument, 1s decidedly his masterpiece. 
Mr Lowry,who waselected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1812, was a favourer of thc Berkleyan 
system, and published an imyenious letter on 
the Mosaic account of the Deluge in the Im- 
perial Magazine, January 1820 —Ann Bug. 
LOWTH (Wirtram) a distinguished di 
vine, was the sun of Wilham Lowth, an apo- 
thecary and citizen of London, where he was 
born 1n 1661. He was educated at the Mer- 
chant Jailors school, whence he was elected 
an 167 1nto St John’s college, Oxford, where 
in 1683 he graduated MA. and proceeded 
bachelor of divinity in 1688. Bemg recom 
inended by his worth and learmng to Dr Mew, 
bishop of Winchester, that prelate made him 
lis chaplain, and gave him a prebend in the 
cathedral of Winchester, and in 1699 pre 
sented him to the rectory of Bunton. His 
studses were strictly confined within his own 
province , but having been im the habit of 
making marginal notes relating to ciiticism 
and philology, he communicated them freely. 
He furnshed Dr Potter with notes to his 
edition of Clemens Alexandrinus, aud Di 
Hudson with remarks for his edition of Jo- 
sephus , and similar assistance was received by 
several other distinguished editors. Ihe pro 
fessional works of this learned divine, whose 
private character was exceedingly excellent, 
are, ‘A Vindication of the Divine Authonty 
of the Old and New Testament ,”’ ‘“‘ Direc- 
tions for the profitable reading of the Holy 
Scriptures ,” ‘‘ A Commentary on the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament,” and 
several sermons and tracts.— Bog. Brit. 
LOWTH (Roserr) second son of the pre- 
ceding, and a distinguished Enghsh prelate, 
was born at Burton, 27th November 1710. 
He received Ins education at Wanchester 
achoul, whence he was elected in 1730 to New 
college, Oxford, of which he was chosen a 
fellow in 17384 =In 1737 he graduated MA., 
and im 1741 was elected professor of poetry in 
the university of Oxford. The first prefer- 
ment which he obtained in the church, was 
the rectory of Ovington in Hampshire, in 
1744, and in 1748 he a compamed Mr Legge, 
afterwards chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
Berlin, and the following years attended the 
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sons of the duke of Devonshire as tutor, du 

ring their travela on the continent. On his 
return he was appointed archdeacon of Win- 
chester, by bishop Hoadly, and three years 
afterwards presented with the rectory of East 
Woodhay. In 1752 he marrisd Mary, the 
daughter of Lawrence Jackson, esq., and the 
next year gave the pubhe his ‘‘ De sacra Poess 
Hcbrzorum, Przlectiones Academice,”’ 4to. 
Of this work, to whlnch the duties of the 
author’s professorship gave occasion, all the 
best cntics speak in unquahfied praise. In 
1754 he received the degree of DD. from the 
apatpi of Oxford by diploma, and in 1755 
went to Ireland, as chaplain to the marquis of 
Haitington, appointed lord heutenant, who 
nominated him bishop of Limenck, which 
preferment he exchanged for a prebend of 
Dutham, and the rectory of Sedgefield. In 
the year 1758, at the visitation of the Lishop, 
he preached a sermon 1m favour of free inquiry 
In matters of religion, which has been often 
reprinted, and 1s much admired, and the 
same year published his ‘‘ Life of Waillam of 
Wykeham,” 8vo, which work, in 1762, was 
followed by ‘© A short Introduction to the 
Fnglish Grammar.” The latter production 
has gone throu,h a great number of editions, 
and may be deemed the precursor of that at- 
tention to grammatical accuracy and precision, 
which has since distinguished the best writers 
of English prose. In 1756 a msunderstanding 
took place between Doctors Lowth aud War- 
burton, the latter of whom took offence at 
ceitain passages in the ‘ Pralectiones,” con- 
rerning the book of Job, which he believed 
to be aimed at the theory of Ins ‘ Di- 
vine Legation of Moses.’’ <A private cor- 
respondence took place, and the difference 
scemed to be amicably composed, until re- 
newed by Warburton, in an ‘‘ Appendix con- 
cerning the Book of Job,’ added to the se- 
cond edition of lis Divine Legation. In this 
production he indulged freely in the acrimony 
and affected contempt, by which his cuntro 

versy was so unfavourably distinguished, and 
thereby produced a reply from Dr Lowth, in 
“A Letter to the Right Rev the Author of 
the Divine Legation of Moses,” which has 
become memorable, at once for the ability and 
severity of its criticam. Ihe dispute was 
carned on for some time by assistant pens on 
both sides, but the ultimate silence of the 
Warburtonians gave the victory to their an- 
tagonists In 1766 Dr Lowth was appointed 
bishop of St David 8, whence, in afew months 
afterwards, he was translated to the sce of 
Oxford. In 1777 he succeeded Dr Ternck in 
the diocese of London, and the next year puh- 
lished the last of his hterary labours, ‘‘ Isaiah? 
a New Translation,” with a preliminary dis- 
sertation and notes, which version 1s very 
highly esteemed, On the death of archbishop 
Cornwallis, the primacy was offered to Dr 
Lowth, but he dechned that dignity, 1m conse- 
quence of lus advanced age and family affhe- 
tions «fn 1763 he lost Ins eldest daughter, 
and in 1783 his second daughter suddenly ex- 
pired, while presiding at the tea table, bus 
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eldest son was also suddenly cut off in the 
of hfe. He died ou the 3rd November 
1787, at his palace of Fulham, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. Besides the works 
already mentioned, this Inghly respectable 
prelate printed some sermons and poems, 
articularly an ‘‘ Ode to the People of Great 
ritain ,”’ and ‘‘ The Judgment of Hercules.” 
Dodsley’s Ann. Reg for 1788. Brit. Plutarch. 
LOYOLA (Icwarivus) founder of the order 
of the jesuits, was descended fiom a noble 
family, and born in the year 1491, at the 
castle of Loyola, in the Spamsh province of 
Guipuscoa. At an early age he was sent to 
court, where he became page to king Ferdi- 
nand , but imbibing a love for arms, he subse- 
quently embraced the miltary profession. He 
was an able and active officer, and particularly 
distinguished himself against the French at 
the siege of Pampeluna, where he received a 
severe wound 1n his left leg, and had his nght 
thigh broken by acannon shot. During the 
progress of a lingering cure, he occupied him- 
self chiefly im perusing the lives of the saints, 
which religious romance operated upon his 
heated mind as much as reading of a kindred 
class did upon that of Don Quixote. Emulous 
of nvalling the fame of the saintly founders 
Francis and Dominic, he made a vow to go on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem , and on his reco- 
very, hung up his arms 1m the church of Mont- 
serrat, and dedicated himself to the blessed 
Virgin. He then proceeded to Manresa, 
where he lived chiefly amony the poor of the 
hospital, begging lis bread from door to door, 
and enduring the most extreme humiliation. 
He left Manresa in 1523, and repaired to 
Rome, where he received the benediction of 
Adrian VI, and then found 11s way to Venice, 
from which city he obtained a passage to 
Joppa, and soon after reached Jerusalem. 
Some wild schemes for converting the natives, 
induced the representatives of papal authonty 
in Palestine, who feared the consequences, to 
send him speedily back again to Lurope. Con- 
scious of his deficiency 1n learning, on reaching 
Spain, he entered himself, in 1326, a student 
of the university of Alcala, where he learned 
to read Latin , and in the course of two years’ 
atudy, was admitted to the lectures of philo- 
sophy. He however profited httle by these, 
and acquired nothing, by attempting every 
thing and all at the same time. At length, 
having gained four proselytes as companions, 
he assumed a particular habit, and took to 
preaching. A report of these proceedings 
reaching the Inquisition, he was prohibited 
from preaching until he had studied divinity 
for four years, and being thus repeatedly 
silenced, he determined to visit Pans, where 
he arrived in 1028. He resumed his studies 
in the university of that capital, and in 1532 
was at length admitted MA. Although 
warmly opposed, he also contnved tn make a 
number of converts in his college, whom he 
induced to take the vows which he dictated 
in the church of Montmartre, on the 15th Au- 
gost, 1934. The number of these associates 
was seven, and afterwards ten, all of whom 
Bios. Dict.— Vor. LI. 
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engaged to meet at Venice, and proceed ta 
Jerusalem, when Loyola could return from a 
visit to his native country. After preaching 
warmly against the licentiousness of the priests 
and monks in Spain, he joined his companions 
at Venice, where they first assumed to them- 
selves the name of “ Ihe company of Jesus. ' 
In 1537, Loyola again visited Rome, where he 
summoned his companions, and Jaid the plan d& 
the Order, which became afterwards so cele 
brated, both for good and evil, the leading 
distinction of which, besides the two vows 
of poverty and chastity, was a third, of impli- 
cit obedience to its chief. This scheme being 
submitted to pope Paul III, in the first in- 
stance he demurred to sanction 1t, but the 
proffer of a fourth vow of submission to PauJ 
himself, removed his scruples, and he issued a 
bullin 1540 for its establishment, under the 
name of ‘ ‘Lhe Society of Jesus.’’ Loyola was 
soon after created general of the order, and 
fixing his head-quarters at Rome, he sent out 
his companions on missions to every part of the 
world. He retained the generalship until his 
death, which took place in 1556, which inter- 
val he employed in strenuously seeking the 
conversion of sinne1s, and more especially of 
Jews and prostitutes , but he wisely declined 
assuming the spiritual directorship of an orde1 
of women, on a similar plan to his own. Be- 
fore Ins death, this extraordinary man wit 
nessed the diffusion of his order over cne 
greatest part of the old and new worlds , and 
in the short space of sixteen years, 1t included 
twelve large provinces, possessed of a hun- 
dred colleges. Loyola was in person of a mid- 
dle stature, of an olive complexion, with a 
bald head, eyes full of fire, a large forehead, 
and an acquiline nose. His fanaticism and 
enthusiasm were certainly dignified by since 
rity, and he doubtless believed as he taught 
that the Society of Jesus was the result of an 
Immediate inspiration from Heaven. The 
gross fictions, and pretended miracles, which 
have been fabricated concerning him, may be 
seen in bis life by Bouhours. [hey are of course 
unwoithy of notice, otherwise than as proofs 
of pious fiaud mm those who invented, and of 
credulity in such as credited them. He was ca- 
nonized in 1022, by pope Giegory XV, and 
in the year 1710, the number of jesuits 
amounted to 19,998, of which formidable body 
the curious reader may obtamm an excellent 
general notion, from Robertson’r History of 
Charles V. Ihe first great shock which 
this formidable society endured in general opi- 
nion, was owing to the admirable ‘ Provincial 
Letters”’ of Pascal, from the consequences of 
which exposure it never wholly recovered, 
until the attempted assassination of the king of 
Portugal, which was attmbuted to its mtrigues, 
and the powerful enmity of the house of Bour- 
bon, produced its extinction by pope Clement 
X1V,in a bull dated Z2ist July, 1773.—Life 
by Bouhours. Dupin. Mosherm. Robertson's 
Life of Charles V. 

LUBIENETSKI (Sranis1 aus) a celebrated 
uuitarian minister, descended of a noble family 
at Cracow im Poland, im which kingdom he 
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was born in 1623. On his return from a tour 
through France and Holland, he acquired the 
favour of the king of Sweden, then a visitor in 
his native country, and made use of his interest 
with him, though 1n vain, to procure toleration 
for the sect of which he was amember. Fail- 
ing in his endeavours, he went into Denmark, 
where he met at first with a favourable recep- 
tion , but the influence of the Lutherans being 
exerted against him, he was compelled to re- 
move to Hamburg 1n 1602. A second attempt 
which he made to settle at Copenhagen, met 
with no better success, and he again retired 
to his former asylum, where, in 16705, the 
whole of lis family had uearly fallen victims 
to the malice of a vindictive domestic, who, 
on some slight occasion, mixed poison with 
their food. His two daughters expired from 
its effects on the 16th of May, he himacif fol- 
lowed on the 18th, and the hfe of his wife, 
who had also partaken largely of the dcle 
terious compound, was with great difhculty 
saved. At the time of his deceise, lie was 
engaged in writing an account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Reformation in Poland, which 
this event prevented him from completing 
He was also the author of the “ Lheatrum 
Cometicum,’ foho, Amstcrdam, 1667, and of 
several other treatises stil] in manuscript — 
There were also two brothers of this name, 
Tueopore and Curis1o1uFr, natives of the 
same place. Of these, the former cxcelled 
both as a portrait and an historical painter. 
He was born in 1013, and died about the year 
1716. ‘The latter was also a painter of some 
reputation.— Morera. Nout. Dict Lfist. 

UBIN (Atcctstin) a native of Paris, 
born about the commencement of the year 
1624. He entered the church as an Augustine 
monk, and rose to be general of jis orde1, in 
his native country. Directing his attention to 
the study of ancient as well as modern geo- 
graphy, the reputation which his profiaency in 
that science gamed him, caused his being 
appointed geographer roya. [he fruits of 
hig studies in this branch of learning, now 
extant, are, ‘ Geographical Jables to Plu- 
tarch ,’ ‘* Phe Geographual Meiculy,’ a 
‘¢Descnption of J aplind ,” ‘ Orbis Augus- 
timanus ,” and “ The Geography of the Bible.” 
His other works consist of an ‘‘ I cclesiastical 
Mastory of the Religious Houses of France and 
Italy,’ and some annotations on tle Lives of 
the early Christian Martyrs. Tather Lubin, 
during the latter part of his hfe, resided for 
some time at Rome, but died at Pars im the 
spare of 169 ».—Nouv. Dict. Hast. 

LUBIN (hirnarp) a German professor, 
poet, mathematician, and divine, born in the 
spring of 1556 at Westersted, 1m the dutchy of 
Oldenburgh. lhe earher part of his hfe was 
spent in the prosecution of liberal studies at 
Cologne, Leipsic, and other German univer- 
sities, till, an bis forueth year, he accepted the 

ofeassorship of poetry at Rostock. In 1605 

e obtaimed, in addition, that of theology. 
The work by which he was principally hnown 
was a curious treatise, entitled, ‘‘ Phosphorus 
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metaphysicus,” printed at Rostock the year 
after he had obtamed his first appointment 
there. In it he mamtains the singular hypo- 
thesis, of the existence of two coeternal prin- 
ciples, which he calls ‘‘ Deus’ and “ Nihi- 
lum ,”’ the former the good principle, the latter 
the bad, or Orygo Mali, which he defines to be 
Nothing. ‘lhese opmions drew upon him a 
host of assailants , with Grauer, the clief of 
whom, he carried on for some time an ani- 
matcd controversy on the subject. He also 
published a translation of the Grech Antho- 
logy, a ‘“‘ Key to the Greek Language ,”’ 
Commentaries on the Writings of St Paul, 
Juvenal, Persius, and Anactreon, ‘ Monotes- 
saron, sive Mastoria Evangelica,’’ being a com- 
pression of the four gospels ito one conti- 
nuous narrative , “ Antiquarius, sive priscorum 
et minus usitatorum vocabulonum brevis et 
dilucida interpretatio ,’” and a volume of mis- 
cellaneous J atin poetry. His death took place 
in 1621 —Nouwv. Dict. Hist. 

LUCAN (Marcus Anvaus Lucanus) a 
celebrated Roman poet, was born at Corduba, 
in Spain, in the year 37. Jlis father, Annus 
Mela, a Roman kmyht, was the youngest bro- 
ther of the philosopher Seneca, and his mother 
Aciha, the daughter of Tucanus, an eminent 
orator, from whom he took his name. He 
was taken to Rome in his infancy, and was 
early committed to the ablest masters. He 
was introduced into pubhe life by his uncle 
Seneca, then tutor to Nero, and he obtained 
the office of questor before he was of the lezal 
age toexercisc 1t Ile was also admitted into 
the college of Augurs, and was deemed in 
the full career of honour and opulence. He 
gaxe proof of his poetical talents at a very 
eaily age, and thereby cxcited the jealousy of 
Nero, whose passion 1t was to be regarded as 
the first poct and musician of the age On 
one occasion, Lucan was so imprude dt as to 
recite one of his compositions in competition 
with Nero, at a public assembly, and the 
jud.es very honestly awarded to him the 
pnzc. Lhe angry empero: immediately for- 
bade him to recite any more verses in public, 
and otherwise treated him with so much in- 
dipmity, that he took part im the conspnacy of 
Piso, and other persons, against that eaecrable 
tyrant. On the discovery of the plot he was 
arrested, with the other conspirators, and, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, was so base as, on a pro- 
mise of pardon, to accuse his accomplices, and 
among others, his own mother. This last 
charge , however, as she was passed over with- 
out either absolution or punishment, is thought 
to have originated in the calumny and malice 
of Nero Be this as it may, Ins confessions 
were of no avail , he was condemned to die, 
and being allowed to make choice of the man- 
ner of his death, he chose that wlach termi- 
nated the life of lis uncle Seneca. His veins 
were accordingly opened in a hot bath, and 
when he fouud lumself growing faint and cold 
with the loss of blood, he repeated some of his 
own verses, descuibing a wounded soldier, 
Sinking ina similar manner. He died in the 


de prim§ caush et natura Mali, tractatus hyper- | year 65, being then only of the age of twenty- 
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seven. Of the various poems of Lucan, the 
#4 Pharsalia’’ alone has reached modern times. 
This 18 an unfinished piece, relating the causes 
and events of the civil war between Pompey 
and Cesar. Its title to be reckoned an epic 
has been disputed by some critics, who deem 
@ supernatural agency essential to that species 
of composition. Be it what it may, and not- 
withstanding its occasional faults of harshness, 
perplexity of style, extravagant description, 
and turgid sentiment and expression, 1t will 
ever rank among the leading productions of 
the Latin muse, by its moral sublimity, noble 
spirit of freedom, and frequent instances of 
genuine poetry. The best editions of Lucan 
are, the ‘“‘ Variorum,’’ Leyden, 168, 8vo, 
that of Oudendorp, Leyden, 1728, 4to, and 
that by Didot, Pars, 1795. Lhe most popu- 
lar Enghsh version of Lucan 1s that of Rowe. 
—Warton’s Pssay. Crusrus’s Lives of the Poets. 
Harwovd’s Classics. 

LUCAS (Cnartes) a famous Irish patriot, 
who was a physician at Dublin. He was born 
in 1713, and died November 4, 1771. Dr 
Lucas was a member of the Irish house of 
Commons, and a distinguished opponent of the 
court party in the corporation of the metro- 
polis, as well as in the senate. His popu 
larity in the sister island was equal at one 
time to that of Wilkes in I ngland, and his 
funeral was honoured by the attendance of the 
corporation of Dublin, many members of both 
houses of parliament, besides a vast assem- 
blage of other persons. He was the author 
of a few medical tracts, and some political 
pamphlets —Jones’s Biog. Dict. 

LUCAS (Francis) surnamed “ of Bruges,”’ 
from his having been born in that city in 1952 
He studied at Louvaine, where he graduated, 
and acqunued a great reputation for is familar 
acquaintance with Biblical and Oriental litera- 
ture. He published Commentaries on the Old 
and New ‘Testaments, the former in 3 vols 
4to, the latter in 3 vols. folio , and also a Con- 
cordance. Some time previously to his deceace 
he obtained tlie deanery of St Omers, where he 
died an 1619 —Nouv Dict Hist. 

LUCAS (Pautr) a French traveller of 
considerable note in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. He was born in 1664 at 
Rouen in Normandy. In 1699 and 1704 he 
visited the Levant, Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Africa , and having brought home medals and 
other curiosities for the king’s cabinet, he was 
made one of the royal anuquaries. He tia- 
velled in the East again in 1714 and 1723, 
and at length having made a journey to Spau 
he died at Madrid in 1737. His travels, which 
form 7 vols. 12mo, are entertaining, but ro- 
mantic and improbable. (For a curious ac- 
count of his adventure with a cabalistical der 
vise while travelling, see article FLamrcv.)— 
Morerr. Brg. Univ. 

LUCAS BURGENSIS PACIOLUS, or 
LUCA DI BORGO, a Minonte fnar, who 
has been regarded as the author of a great im- 

vement in mathematical science, by huis 
invention or introduction of the mode of nota- 
tion, by means of algebraic symbols, to mark 
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known or unknown quantities. He 1g suid to 
have taught his system of algebra at Venice 
about 1494, and whencesover he may have 
denved it, he appears to have been the first 
European mathematician by whom 1t was used. 
—Priestley. Ed. 

LUCAS, DD. (Ricwanp) a native of Pres- 
teign, Radnorslure, boru 1648, and educated 
at Jesus college, Oxford, where he graduated. 
He was for a short time head master of Aber- 
gavenny school, but resigned his situation, and 
coming to the metropolis, obtained, in 1683, 
the lectureship of St Olave’s, Southwark, 
and the vicarage of St Stephen’s, Coleman- 
street, to both which preferments he was 
elected by the panshioners. Dr Lucas subse- 
quently obtaaned a stall at Westminster, and 
held 1t nineteen years, several of which were 
passed by him an blindness, a weakness which, 
from his youth, had affected his eyes, termi- 
nating at length 1n total deprivation of sight. 
He was a good classical scholar, as well as a 
pious divine. His principal wiitings consist 
of five octavo volumes of Sermons; ‘‘ An En- 
quiry after Happiness,’”’ 2 vols. 8vo, ‘‘ The 
Morality of the Gospel ,” “‘Clinistian [ houghts,’ 
‘* Practical Christianity,” 8vo, and a Latin 
translation of the ‘‘ Whole Duty of Man.’ 
His death took place in 1715 —Boog. Brit. 

LUCIAN, a distinguished Greek wniter, 
was a native of Samosata, the capital of Co- 
magene, on the banks of the Euphrates. He 
was born inthe reign of ‘Trajan, or as some 
think, early in that of Adnan. Hus birth was 
lowly, and his father not being able to educate 
him, placed him under his brother-in-law, to 
be brou,ht up a sculptor. Having contracted 
a disgust for this employment, he withdrew 
from his master, and went to Antioch, where 
he engaged in literary studies, and embraced 
the profession of a pleader. Wearicd, how- 
ever, with the contention of the bar, he threw 
off the gown, and confined himsclf to the pro- 
fession of thetonc = =In this character he set- 
tled first at Antioch, but subsequently visited 
Gieece, Italy, Spain, and Gaul. At an ad- 
vanced age he was appointed procuiator of 
Tyypt, by the cmpcror Marcus Antoninus ; 
and he 1s supposed to have died in the reign 
of Commodus, at the age of eighty or ninety. 
The works of Lucian, of which a large num- 
ber have reached modern times, consist of a 
creat variety of writings, narrative, rhetorical, 
and satirical, partly in the historical and dia- 
lectical form, but cluefly in that of dialogue. 
Of these the most popular, and those which 
cluefly distinguish him as a writer, are such 
as are distinguished by a mch vein of humour, 
insomuch that he may be deemed the Swift or 
Voltaire of the ancients. He turns much of 
his raillery on the absurdities of the pagan my- 
thology, and the follies of the various sects of 
philosophers , more especially scourging the 
various quacks and itinerants of the latter 
class, who preceded the mendicant orders of 
Chiistianity, m their gross experiments upon 
human credulity. As the Epicureans con- 
curred with him in this respect, be treats them 
with more favour than the rest, and fre- 
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quently assumes the condensed sense and 
acuteness of the Socratics. He did not alto 

gether spare the Chnstian rehgion, but seems 
to have witnessed it only under the garb of 
mystery or fanaticism, ike most satirists, 
he occasioually exaggerates the absurdities he 
would decry, and sometimes indulges a httle 
licentiously, although a supporter of morality, 
npon the whale. The best editions of Lucian 
are those of Bourdelot, Paris, 1615, folho , of 
Grevis, Amst 2 vols 4to, of Hemsterhu 

sius, Amst. 1743 4 vols 4to Lucian has 
found several English translators, Spence, 
Mayne, Hickes, Carr, and Franklin.——Vossrus 

Brucker. Saxit Onom. 

LUCIFER, bishop of Caghan in Sardinia, 
lived in the fourth century, and is known in 
ecclesiastic il history as the author of a schism , 
choosing rather to separate from his brethren, 
than allow the decree of the council of Alex 
andna, for receiving the apostate Anan 
bishops. Being honoured by the church of 
Rome as a saint, it 18 supposed that he subse 
quently reconciled himself to the orthodox 
communion, which his friend Rufinus, however, 
demes. He died in 370 His works, which 
consist of treatises on the controversial tops, 
m which he was so deeply interested were 
collected together, and publshed at Paris in 
1568, and wath additions, at Venice in 1780 
Mosherm I ardner 

LUCILIUS (Carus) a Roman satirisc, the 
fnend of Scipio and Lehus who flounshed in 
the second century before the Christian era 
He was a native of Suessa 1 Italy, born of an 
eque tnan family, and served with some 1epu 
tation in the Numantian war. Of his works 
which origimally occupied thirty books, and 
were remarkable for their causticity, but few 
specimens, and those merely fragments, have 
reached posterity , such of them as are extant, 
were, however, collected and pubhshed at 
Leyden 1n 1599, with a commentary by Dousa. 
Lucaihus has by some been considered the in 
ventor of satiric poctry, but the probability 
rather 1s, that he only refined upon a style 
which Enuius and Pacuvius had practised be- 
fore him. His death took place AC. 103, at 
Naples. Vossu Poet Lat. Bayle 

LUCKNER (Nicuotas) a baron of the 
German empire, buin at Campen in Bavaria, 
who became a general in the French army 
In the seven years’ war he held that rank m 
the Prussian service, and having displayed 
considerable talents as acommander of hght 
troops, he was, on the occurrence of peace, 
anvited to enter into the service of France, in 
which he obtained the rank of heutenant ge 
neral, In 1789 he mded with the revolu 
tionary party, and from the beginning of 1791 
he held various military employments. His 

, experience, and reputation, occasioned 
his being placed in situations to which his abi- 
hties were unequal. In December 1791 he 
received the b&tun of marshal, and a few 
months after he was appointed generalissimo 
of the French armies. After having made his 
appearance at Paris, where, with La Fayette, 
he enjoyed a short hved popularity, and 
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showed a disposition to support the king's 
constitutional authonty, he went to take t 
command of his army at Strasburg. He was 
supplanted by Dumounez, who, on bis sus- 
pension from the command, succeeded him. He 
went to Paris to justify himself before the Na- 
tional Convention, m January 1793, and was 
ordered to retire wherever he thought proper 
Having some time after demanded payment of 
a pension due to him, he was arrested and put 
to death —Dict des H M duild8me S. 

LUCRIIIA, a Roman lady of distine 
guished virtue, whose 1]] treatment by Sextus 
Tarquin, Icd to the destruction of the kingdor2 
and the formation of the republic of Rome. 
She was the wife of Collatinus a near relation 
of Tarquin king of Rome. Sextus ]arquimus, 
who contrived to become a guest in the ab- 
sence of her husband, whose kinsman he way 
found means to reach her chambe: in the mid- 
dle of the mght, but was rebuffed in a manner 
worthy of her character. Finding her reso- 
lute he threatened to stab her, kill a slavo 
and place him by her side, and then swear 
that he had slam them both an the act of adul- 
tery ‘Lhe fear of mfamy succeeded, and he 
tnumphantly quitted her , on which she sum- 
moned her husband, father, and kindred, and 
after acquainting them with the whole trans- 
action, in spite of their soothing remonstrances, 
drew a dagger and stabbed herself to the heart. 
Such 18 the story as related by Livy, and 
although some of the circumstances are nar 
rated differently all agree in the catastrophe, 
which was the immediate cause of the con 
spiracy agaist the Larquins, headed by Junius 
Brutus, which produced a change to repub 
hean government in Rome BC 9309.—Livy. 
Dronysius Halwear nassus 

LUCRETIUS CARUS (Titus) an em- 
nent Latin poet and philosopher, was a Roman, 
but whether of the ancient Lucretian family 
1s uncertain. He was born about BC 96, and 
being sent early to Athens, studied under 
/eno, a noted Fpicurean Ihs celebrated 
poem, ‘* De rerum Natura,’”’ was written dure 
ing the intervals of reason, which alleviated 
an insanity to which he was subjected, by the 
administration of an amatory philtre by his 
wife It forms the first account of the Epicu 
rean plnlosophy im the Latin language, and 
affords a striking example of the great free- 
dom with which opinions contradictory to the 
established relbgion were at that time maine 
tained, as no writer has more pomtedly con- 
troverted the popular notions of heathenism, 
or even the fundamental points of all other reli- 
£10n, such as the existence of a creator, a pro- 
vidence, and an immortal state. Has language 
and versification partake of the rudeness of an 
early period of literature , but when the sub- 
ject admits of elevated sentiment, or descrip. 
tive beauty, no Latin poet has taken lofter 
fhghts, or exlnbited greater sublimity. His 
morality 18 also generally pure, although he 
18 BOMetimes descriptively lcentious. The 
inconsistency of his system being now no longer 
injurious, the gravest charactera im modern 
times have not scrupled to become hus editors 
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and commentators. He 1s said to have died 
dy his own hand, at the age of forty-four. The 
dest editions of his poem, are those of Creech, 
Oxon, 1695, 8vo, Havercamp, Leyden, 1725, 
4to, Gilbert Wakefield, London, 3 vols 4to 
It has been translated into English, by Creech, 
Good, and Busby, the second of which trans- 
lations 18 accompanied by the text of Wake- 
field, and very elaborate annotations.— Voss 
Poet. Lat. Brucker. Good’s Transluteon, 

LUDEWIG (Jonn Perer von) chancellor 
of the university of Halle, in Saxony, and 
counsellor to the king of Prussia, eminent for 
his acquaintance with international junspru- 
dence. He published several collections of 
the historical wnters of the middle ages, a 
commentary on the golden bull, an :mpenal 
decree, forming a fundameutal law of the 
German empire , and other works of research. 
He died in 1743 —Dhict. Est. 

LUDLOW (Epmunp) a distinguished lea- 
der of the republican party, m the civil wars 
of Charles I. He was the eldest son of sir 
Henry Ludlow, knight, and born about 1602, 
at Maiden Bradley, m the county of Wilts. 
He received his academical education at Tn- 
nity cellege, Oxford, whence he removed to 
the lemple, 1n order to studythe law. Sir 
Henry Ludlow, who was chosen knight of the 
shire for Wiltshire, in the long parlament, 
having joined the opposing party, bis son, who 
warmly adopted the same principles, entered 
inte a military association, formed among the 
students of the law, with most of whom he 
subsequently entered the army in the hfe 
guards of the earl of Essex. He served at 
Tdge lull, raised a troop of horse, and being 
inade governor of Wardour castle, held it for 
ten months against the king’s party, until bat- 
tered to ruins, when he was made prisoner, 
but soon afterwards exchanged. He was also 
present at the second battle of Newbury, and 
many other warm actions. When the famous 
sel{-denying ordinance took place, he remained 
wut of any ostensible situation, until chosen 
member for Wiltshire, in the place of Ins 
father. At this time the machinations of 
Cromwell becoming visible, he was opposed 
by Ludlow with firmness and openness. With 
a view of establishing a republic, lis favourite 
fora of government, he however jomed the 
army against the parliament, when the Jatte: 
voted the king’s concessions a basis for treaty, 
and was also one of the unhappy Charles’s 
judges, With a view of removing lim, Crom 
well caused him to be nominated general o! 
horse in Ireland, where he joined the army 
under Ireton, and acted with greaf vigour and 
ability. When Cromwell was declared pro- 
tector, Ludlow used all his influence with the 
army against him, on which account he was 
recalled, and was put under arrest at Beau- 
mars, Although he refused to enter into any 
engagement not to act against tLe government, 
he was at length allowed to come to London, 
where, in a conversation with Cromwell himself, 
he openly avowed the republican principl- 
upon which he acted, and refusing all security 
of engagement for submission, he retired into 
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Essex, where he remained until the death of 
the Protector. When Richard Cromweli 

succeeded, he joined the army party at Wal- 

lingford-house, and was instrumental in the 

estoration of the long parlament, in which 

he took his seat. ‘Too honest for the views of 
the army faction, they contrived to send him 

again to Ireland, as commander in chief, 

where Ins efforts 1n favour of the parhament 

were thwarted by the council of officers at 
Dublin, who at length accused him of high 
treason, and he was compelled to return to 
vondon. The Restoration was now rapidly 
\pproachuing, and finding the republicans unable 
Oo resist it, he quitted the country, and pro- 
cecded to Geneva, whence he afterwards, 
with many more fugitives of the party, toox 
refuge at Lausanne, where Lisle was assassi- 
nated by some English royalists. Simular at- 

tempts were made on the lives of Ludlow and 
others , but his caution, and the vigilance of the 
magistracy of Berne, protected him, aud he 
passed the remainder of his life at Vevay, 
with the exception of a bnef visit to England 
after the Revolution, from which he was dri- 
ven by a motion in parhament for his appre- 
hension, by sir Edward Seymour, ghe leader 
of the Tory party He closed his hfe in exile 
in 1693, being then in his seventy-third year. 
A monument 1s erected to his memory by his 
widow, who was a faithful and courageous 
partaker of all his vicissitudes, in the princa- 
pal church of Vevay. Ludlow was one of the 
purest and most honourable characters on the 
republican side, and doubtless acted upon prin- 
ciple, being generally equitable, humane, and 
disinterested. He was also morally stmt, 
without any display of the odious fanaticism 
and hypocrisy which disgraced the conduct of 
so many of his associates. He left postentya 
valueble legacy in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” which 
contain not only the acts of his own hfe, but 
many particulars in relation to the general his- 
tory of the times, they are written in a manly 
unaffected style, and although not entirely free 
from party prejudice, are replete with curious 
and authentic matter.—Ludlow’s Mem. Bug. 
Brit. 

LUDOLF (Gerorce MeEtcuror) a German 
jurist of the eighteenth century He was a 
native of Erfurt, and became assessor of the 
impenal chamber of Wetzlar. Among the 
works which he published are, ‘‘ Introductio 
Juris Primogeniture ,” ‘‘ De Jure Fzmuina- 
rum ulustrium ,” and ‘‘ Corpus juris came- 
ralis.’’? He died in 1740.— Dict. Host. Zoopf. 

LUDOLF or LULHOLF (Jos) a learned 
Oniental scholar, born at Erfurt 11 Germany, 
in 1624. He studied jumsprudence at the 
university of his native place, and afterwards 
travelled as a tutor in several parts of Europe. 
Returning to Erfurt, he practised as a coun- 
sellor in the Saxon courts, and exercised 
other pubhc functions In the journeys 
which he made to Paris, in the service of the 
elector palatine, and dunng a previous visit 
to Rome, he acquired from wntten documents 
and oral communication, a fund of knowledge 
relative to the history and hterature of the na- 
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tions of Asia and Afnca. He spent the latter 
part of lis life at Frankfort, in the prosecu- 
tion of his hterary researches, and died there 
in 1704. His productions are, ‘‘ Histona 
fEthiopica,”’ with a commentary and appendix 
from the writmgs of father Tellez, a Portu- 
guese jesut, and the intelligence supplied by 
an Abyssinian prest; ‘‘ Grammatica Amha- 
nica,” folio, ‘* Lexicon Amharico-Latnum,”’ 
folio, ‘* Lexicon ALthiopico-Latinum,” 2 
vols. foho;  Grammatica Lingue ACthio- 
pice ,” * Fast: Ecclesiz Alexandiine,”’ folio, 
&c.— Vorerr. Brg. Univ. 

LUDOLF (Henry WILtiam) nephew of 
the preceding, was born in 1695. He was 
educated by Ins uncle, and became secretary 
to the Danish envoy at the court of St James’s, 
and afterwards to prince George of Denmark. 
He resigned the latter situation on account of 
ill health , and having travelled to Moscow, 
he made himself acquamted with the Russian 
language, and on hs returning to England he 
pubhshed a Russian grammar, at Oxford, in 
1696. He afterwards went to the Levant, 
and thence to the Holy Land and Egypt. He 
died in London in 1710, having published an 
edition of the New Llestament 1n modern 
Greek, and other works, chiefly of a religious 
nature —Aikin's Gen. Buog. 

LUDWIG (Cuaisrian Gortrtiirs) a Ger- 
man physician and naturalist, born in Silesia 
in 1709. He travelled in Afnea, and on his 
return to Germany became medical professor 
at Leipsic, where he died in 1773 = He was 
the author of ‘Institutiones Physiologie,” 
1792, 8vo, “ Institutiones Pathologie,” 1767, 
8vo, and ‘‘Institutiones I hcrapix generals ” 
1771, 8vo, and he mvented a system of Lo- 
tany, 1n opposition to the sexual system of 
Linneus.—Curis1ian Freprric Lupwic, 
MD, son of the former, obtained a medical 
ebieliata at Leipsic in 1782, and died Fe- 

ruary 3rd, 1781, at the age of thirty. He 
pubhshed an inaugural dissertation, ‘‘ De 
Suffusions per acum curatione,’’? Lips. 1783, 
4to.—Rees s Cyclop. Lond, Med. Journ. 

LUGO. ‘There were two Spanish jesuits 
of this name, brothers, natives of Madrid. 
Francisco, the elder, born 1580, was edu- 
cated im the university of Salamanca, and en- 
tered into the order in his twentieth year. He 
was soon after despatched on a mission into the 
Spanish dominions in the New World, and be- 
came professor of divinity at Mexico and 
Santa Fe. He was the author of some anno- 
tations on the works of Thomas Aquinas, 
printed in two folio volumes , a treatise on the 
sacraments of the Romish church, with other 
theological tracts, and died in 1652.—Juan 
pt Luco, his brother, born m November 1583, 
after prosecuting his studies with great success 
at Salamanca and Seville, obtained the divi- 
nity eager at Valladohd, which he 
held five years, and then resigned for a s1- 
milar appointment at Rome, which he filled 
upwards of twenty years with great reputa- 
tion. Although a learned and evena labo- 
nous scholar, such was the native modesty and 
lack of ambition implanted in Lis disposition, 
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that it was only at the positive command of 
the reigning pope, Urban VIII, that he was 
induced to pubhsh the works he had composed. 
These, consisting entirely of controversial trea- 
tises, fill seven folio volumes, and are dedicated 
to the pontiff, at whose command they saw the 
light. Urban, gratified by his comphance, took 
the first opportunity to raise him to the pur- 
ple, but he dechned the dignity, and only 
yielded as before to the absolute commands of 
his spiritual superior. Asa scholar, bis know- 
ledge was by no means confined to classical or 
theological literature , he was also a good na- 
tural plnlosopher, and to his exertions was 
owing the first introduction into France of 
Quinquina, cailed from him at the tme, ‘‘ De 
Lugo’s powder,”’ and ‘‘ Jesuit’s bark.”” This 
invaluable medicine, though at that period 
(160) sold from its ranty at its own weight 1n 
gold, he freely dispensed to ail afflicted with 
agues. Cardinal de Lugo died at Rome in 
August 1660, bequeathing all lis property to 
his order, and being buried at his own request 
at the feet of Ignatius Loyola its founder.— 
Morert. Nouv. Dict Lust. 

LUITPRANDUS, an ecclesiastic of Lom- 
bardy, who flourished as a statesman and his- 
torian about the middle of the tenth century. 
Hie was born at Pavia, and became secretary 
to Berenganus the second, king of Italy, who 
despatched him on a diplomatic mission to 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in 948. In ace 
quitting himself of this commission, he had 
the misfortune to displease his employer, and 
was compelled to throw himself on the empe- 
ror Otho for protection azainst Ins anger. The 
intcrference of this potentate in Ins favour 
was most effectual, ending 1n the dethrone- 
ment of his royal persecutor, and his own ele- 
vation in 963 to the see of Cremona. Otho 
now took lim into his own se-rvice, and sent 
him out as his ambassador to Nicephorus 
Phocas , but on this occasion, in avoiding the 
ScyNa on which he had before been wrecked, 
he ran into the opposite whulpool. Jas strict 
adherence to his new master’s instructions, 
gave deep offence to the other party, who, 1n- 
censed at his refusing to acknowledge their title 
to undivided empire, threw him into pnson. 
Luitprandus at length obtamed lis freedom, 
and on lus return to Italy employed the latter 
partof his hfe in composing the ‘‘ History of 
hisown Times,’ a work coarsely written, but 
valuable, as throwing considerable hight ou the 
transactions and manners of (he middle ages. 
It consists of six books, and was publsLed 
first at Antwerp, in one foho volume, 1640. 
LL. A. Murator: reprinted it afterwards in his 
‘* Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,” 25 vols. folio. 
The time of this author’s death 18 uncertain.— 
There was also a king of Lombardy of this 
name, who succeeded to the throne in the 
early part of the eighth century. He was a 
wise, as well as a victorious prince, and com- 
piled a legislative code for the use of his sub- 
jects. His death took place in 744.—Morers, 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

LULLY (Jean Baptiste) a mative of 
Florence, was born of obscure parentage 
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in 1784 As a child he exhibited a pas- ' 


sionate fondness for music, which induced 
a cordeler, who was acquainted with his pa- 
rents, to give him some lessons on the guitar. 
Svon after the chevalier Guise, who had been 
commissioned by Mile. de Montpensier to send 
her an Itahan page, struck with his talent, en- 
gaged him, and despatched him to Paris in his 
tenth year. The lady, however, was so litue 
pleased by his appearance, that she sent him 
mto her kitchen, where he remained some 
time in the humble capacity of an under- 
sculhon. His musical talent becoming acc 

dentally known to a gentleman about the court, 
his representations procured him to be taken 
from the scene of his degradation, and to be 
placed under a master, throuzh whose instruc- 
tions he rose rapidly, ti] he obtained the ap- 
pointment of musician to the court. What 
one accident gained for him, another lost, he 
was dismissed, but still contrived to get ad 

mitted into the royal band, where Ins per 

formance soon attracted the notice of the king 
himself By the monarch’s direction, a new 
band, called “Ies Petits Violons,” was form- 
ed, and Lully placed at the head of at, in 1660 , 
about which period he composed the music to 
the then favourite amusements of the court, 
called ballets, consistinz of dancing, intermixed 
with singing and recitative In 1670 J ully 
was mide jomt-director of the kronch opera 

established the preceding year on the plan of 
that at Venice, which situation he filled t:ll his 
decease in 1087 = His death was ciused by 
mortific wuon, arising from a blow on the foot 
which he yave Limeclf with a cine while in 
the act of beating tame in the orchestra to Ins 
own le Deum, written on the occasion of the 
hing s recovery fiom asevire wlness. A cu 

110u8 story 18 told of a conversation held by 
him with his confessor, a short time before 
his death. The priest refused to grant him 
absolution, unless he would destroy any of his 
profane musical compositions, which he Lad 
not yet made public. Lully comphed, and a 
rough draught of bis ‘* Achille et Polixene,”’ 
a new opcra, was thrown into the fire. Soon 
after, he grew apparently better, ind on being 
blamed by a friend for what he had done, * It 
is of no great consequence,’” he rephed, ‘ for 
I have another copy.” A relapse taking 
place, his fears returned, and he was, by his 
own directions, placed upon a bed of ashes, 
with a cord round Ins neck, 1n which position 
he expired. Lully contnbuted much to the 
improvement of French music, and 1s said to 
have been the inventor of the overture.— 
Bug. Dict. of Mus. 

LULLY (Raymonp) a famous philosopher 
of the thirteenth century. He was a native 
of Majorca, and in us youth a soldier, but 
on expenencing a disappomtment in_ love, 
which disgusted him with the world, he de- 
voted himself to a life of alternate study and 
mortification, as a religious ascetic and mis- 
sionary. He travelled into Africa and the 
East, for the purpose of converting the Maho- 
metans to Christianity, became a friar of the 
order of St Francis, and after having endea- 
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voured to excite the Chrruin prnces to a 
crusade against the infidels, he made a second 
visit to Africa, in hopes to obtain the crown 
of martyrdom He suffered tortures and im- 
prisonment , but having been rcleased through 
the influence of some Genoese merchants, he 
died at sea, as they were conveying him hore, 
in 131». He wrote on divimty, medicine, 
chemistry, metaphysics, &c. One of his treae 
tises 18 entitled, ‘‘ Ars magna generahs et 
ultama, quarumcunque a.tium et scientiarum 
assecutrix et clavigera.’’ It contains the plan 
of a machine for manufacturing scientific pro- 
positions mechanically, which, limited to pro- 
per objects, might be found not destitute of 
utility. Boerhaave speaks highly of Lully’s 
writings on chemistry, and Naudé has be- 
stowed some labour 1n justifying him from the 
charge of being a magiuian —Trithemius de 
Script. Eccles. Naude Apol. pour les Gr. Ha 
Soupe. de Magie. Brucker, Atkin. 

LUNIG (Jonn Curisrian) a learned Ger- 
man diplomatist, born 1n 160%. After study- 
ing at Helmstadt and Jena, he travelled in va- 
110us parts of Lurope as a tutor to some young 
noblemen. Ile afterwards made a campaign 
against the liench, in the service of Austria, 
and at length became secretary to the city of 
leipsic, where he dicd 1n 1740. Luntg was 
the author of ‘‘ Codex Germaniv diplomati- 
cus,’ 2 vols folio, ‘* Codex Itaha diplomati- 
cus,’ 4 vols. foho, and several other collec- 
tions of importance relating to Luropean 
history and diplomacy.—Buwg Unu. 

TULPITON. lhere were two Lnghsh au- 
thois of this name Danter, who wrote about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
of whom httle more 1s known than that he 
published in 1637 some memoirs, entitled, 
‘* Modern Protestant Divines, the Glory of 
their limes,’ 4to, 1640, ‘* London and the 
Country carbonadoed,” 1632 , “ Obyectionum 
Reductio,” 1634, ‘* England’s Command of 
the Seas,” and ‘‘ Emblems of Ranties,” 
1693.—Ihe other, Dr Wittram Lupron, 
was fellow of Lincoln college, Oxford, and 
afterwards rose to a golden prebend in the 
cathedral of Durham, having previously offi- 
ciated as lecturer of St Dunstan’s, Fleet- 
street, im the city of London, and preacher 
to the sourety of Tanseln'e inn. There is ex- 
tant a volume of his sermons, among which 18 
one combating the opimons of Tillotson, with 
respect to the punishments in a future state, 
Ihese did not appear till after his decease, 
which took place in 1726.— Bug. Brit. 

LUSSAN (Marcarert de) a French au- 
thoress of considerable genius, whcsae father 
was one of cardinal Fleury’s coachmen. She 
was born in 1682, and having the good for- 
tune early in life to attract the notice of bishop 
Huet, by the accidental display of her literary 
talent, the encouragement afforded her by that 
prelate induced her to commence authcress by 
profession. She exercised her pen principally 
in the departments of history and romance, 
in the former her most esteemed productions 
are, memoirs of the courts of Philp Augus- 
tus, of Francis I, and of Charles V1, the for- 
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met in six, the second in three, and the last 
in nine volumes 12mo, a hfe of Cnillon, &c. 
Among her works of fancy are, “‘ Les Veillées 
de la {hessahe,’”’ 4 vols, ‘* La Comtesse de 
Gondez,”’ 2 vols. &c. In all these produc- 
tions ehe was assisted by De la Serre, who 
shared in the profits. She died m 1758.— 
Nouv. Diet. Hrst. 

LUTHER (Martin) the famous ecclesias- 
tical reformer, was the son of a German miner, 
and was born at Eisleben im Saxony, Novem- 
ber 10, 1484. He was educated at the uni- 
versity of Erfurt, and was intended for the 
legal profession, when a melancholy accident, 
which he witnessed, gave him a distaste for 
the world, and induced him to enter into a 
convent of Augustine friars. Here he was at 
fireat distinguished by his zeal for the esta 
bhished faith, and he 1s said to have declared | 
that he would have brought the first faggot to. 
burn Erasmus, who had written against the 
mass, ecclesiastical cehbacy, and the invoca 
tion of suits. But Luther was destined to 
become a much more obstinate oppugner of 
the doctrines 1n quesnon, and a far more dar- 
ing innovator, than the man whom he viewed 
as a heretic worthy of the Names. A journey 
which he mads to Rome, as a delegate from 
the fnars of his order, in 1510, 18 stated to 
have impressed his mind with a strong sense 
of the prevailing corruptions in the church , 
and this appears to have been increased by 

rusing the works of John Huss In 1912 

© was made professor of divinity in the then 
newly established university of Wittemberg 
Thus armed with the authonty of a public 
teacher, he began to propagate the opimons 
he had conceived, whence resulted one of the 
greatest revolutions which ever took place in 
the rehgious sentiments and practices of man- 
hind. Though numerous independent circum- 
stances concurred to the production of that 
great event, termed the Reformation, yet the 
personal character of Lutber had no slight 
influence. He was of a bold and impetuous 
temper, possessed an ardent imagination, na- 
tural eloguence, a command of language, an 
unwearnied pen, and, to crown all, an ob- 
stinacy of disposition, which completely set 
opposition at defance. Thus qualified for a 
polemic, accident soon called him forth to the 
field of controversy Leo X, finding the papal 
treasury exhausted by the magnificent pro- 
jects of ns predecessors and his own profu- 
sion, found it necessary to raise money by the 
sale of induigences, and Albert, archbishop 
of Mentz and Magdebourg, farmed the produce 
of this ecclesiasucal tax m Saxony. The 
Augustine fnars had usually been employed in 
the office of publistung and distributing these 
licenses and exemptions from spiritual cen- 
sures and mflictions, and they denved both 
honour and profit from the trust. but Albert 
now gave the commussion to the Domimicans, 
who appear to have executed 1t with extreme 
indiscretion, and by their scandalous lives and 
nractx esexpcsed the induigences to contempt, 
Lather, as an Augusune frar, resented the 
affront put upon his order, and availng him. 
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self of the imprudence of is rivals, began to 
preach against their abuses in the sale of the 
indulgences, whence he proceeded to declaum 
against the practice of granting them, and to 
dispute the authonty whence they originated. 
‘These sentiments he supported in a thems 
which he published at Waittemberg , and this 
production was publicly burnt at Frankfort, 
by John Tetzel, a Domimican fnar, who was 
the principal agent of archbishop Albert. 
Luther at frst treated the pope himself with re 
spect, and while he maintaimed his opinions, he 
affected submission to the authonty of the 
church. Leo summoned the contumacious 
fnar to answer for his conduct at Rome, but 
he wisely refused to put himself so much im 
the power of his adversaries, and insisted on 
having his cause tned in Germany, where he 
was strongly protected by the elector of Sax. 
ony and other princes. The pope at length 
sent cardinal Cayetan to settle the controversy, 
before whom Luther made lis appearance to 
defend himself at Augsburgh. Finding that 
he could obtain no terms but on entire submis- 
sion to the authonity of his judge, he withdrew 
from the place, under apprehension of danger, 
and a decree being issued against him, he ap- 
pealed from the pope to a general council 
In the mean time repeated conferences took 
place between the partizans of papacy, and 
Luther and his disciples, which served to ex- 
asperate both parties, and which necessanly 
proved advantageous to the advocates for in 

novation. Ihe tenets of the reformer became 
widely diffused, and he proceeded to greate1 
lengths in lis opposition to the Romish 
church. In 1519 occurred a memorable dis- 
pute at Leipsic, between Luther and Eckius 

a learned Catholic divine , after which the for 

mer took the decisive step of abolishing an es= 
tablished usage of the papists, by no longe 

withholding the sacramental cup from the 
Jaty. The pope then issued a bull of excom: 
munication against Luther, as a confirmed he- 
retic , and he displayed his contempt for the 
holy see, by burning the instrument of de- 
nunciation, in the presence of the assembled 
students and professors of Wattemberg. At 
the beginning of 1521 Luther showed his 
courage by making his appearance at the diet 
of Worms, whither he had been summoned to 
attend, under the protection of the impenal 
safe conduct, the violation of which his friends 
apprehended, and dissuaded him from trust- 
ing toit. Ile was, however, allowed to depar¢ 
in safety, but as he was returning home, he 
was surrounded by a budy of horsemen, and 
conveyed to the castle of Wartenberg. This 
was a fnendly stratagem of the elector of 
Saxony, adopted as a precaution agaist the 
threatened vengeance of the hierarchy. Luther 
remained 1n his retreat nine months, employ- 
ang his pen ian the defence of hs principles, 
and in strengthening the faith of his followers. 
Here 1t was that he wrote an answer to the 
treatise which our Henry VIII had published 
against him, m which he treated the king 
with as little ceremony as any of his otLer an- 
tagonists. In 1524 Luther cast ase hus mo- 
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mastic habit, and the next year he dded 
Catharine Bora or De Bohren, anun, who 
had escaped from her convent, and relin- 

uished her vows. In 1529 the emperor 
Charles V assembled a diet at Spires, to con- 
cert measures against the advocates for the 
new opinions, and some severe resolutions 
being passed agaist them, a protest was 
signed by many of the persons present at the 
assembly, whence they acquired the distinc- 
tive appellation of Protestants. The schism 
in the church was now become incurable , and 
from tis penod Luther could contemplate 
with satisfaction the important and apparently 
durable effect of his extraordinary exertions, 
of the efficacy of which he could onginally 
have entertained but a fait conception. Ihe 
remainder of his life was clefly spent in ex- 
horting universities, and princes, and states, 
touphold the reformation of religion, and m 
publishing from time to time such writings as 
might aid and encourage them in the arduous 
undertaking. He died at Easleben, Feb. 18, 
1546, and was interred m the cathedral 
of Wittemberg, with a more extraordinary 
degree of pomp and magnificence than was 
ever displayed at the obsequies of any 
other pmnvate a individual. Luther was a 
man who in no situation would have sunk 
into insignificance In another age, and under 
different circumstances, he might have be- 
come the powerful champion of ecclesiastical 
usages consecrated by tame, and rendered ve- 
nerable by prescriptive authority , and that 
courage, skill, and learning, with which he 
assailed the tenets and practices of his ances 
tors, might have been exlnbited with equal 
splendour in theirdefence he might have emu- 
lated St Athanasius or St Dunstan, as a de- 
fender of the faith and practice of the church, 
but in no age or nation would he have been 
numbered among the Feruges consumere Natt, 
a class of beings who have peopled the mo- 
nasteries of Christendom ever since their first 
establishment. The writings of Luther fill 
seven folio volumes. Among them may be 
noticed his translation of the Bible into Ger- 
man, and his Table Talk, ‘‘ ‘Tisch-Reden,”’ 
Eisleben, 1565, 8vo, which has been trans- 
lated into Latin and Enghsh.— Rober tson’s Hist. 
of Charles V. Arkin’s G. Bug. 

LUITI (Benepertro) a Florentine artist 
of considerable eminence, born 1n 1666. He 
was the pupil of Domenico Gabiam, whose 
style of painting he imitated, and whose exe- 
cution he 1s considered to have fully equalled. 
Several of his most esteemed pictures are still 
to be found at the place of his residence, Rome, 
especially in the Albani palace. There 1s also 
an admirable Magdalen by lnm at Naples. 
Lutta had many illustrious patrons among the 
fosterers of the fine-arts, in particular the em- 
peror of Germany and the elector of Mentz, 
the former of whom raised him to the rank of 
knighthood, while the latter presented him 
with a brilliant cross of considerable value. He 
was a man of an irritable disposition, and his 
death, which took place in 1724, is said to 
have been partly accelerated by a dispute re- 
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specting one of his portraits. In his profes 
sion he was singularly laborious, and bestowed 
unwearied pains and industry in the finishing 
of his pictures, which are principally easel 
pieces.— D’ Argenville Vies de Peint. 

LUXEMBOURG (Francis Henry pe 
Montmorenct, duke of) marshal of France, 
was born in 1628. He was the posthumous 
son of the count de Bouteville, who was be- 
headed in the reign of Louis XIII, for fighting 
a duel. He served when young under the 
prince of Condé, and in 1662 he was made a 
duke and peer of France , and 1n 1667 a heu- 
tenant-general. In 1672 he commanded dunn 
the mvasion of Holland, and having oanet 
the battle of Senef in 1674, he was created a 
marshal of kKrance. He subsequently distin- 
guished himself at the battles of Fleurus, 
Leuze, and Steinkirk, and on other occasions, 
Marshal Luxembourg died in 1695.— Perrault. 
Morer:. 

LYCOPHRON, a Greek poet of the age of 
Ptolemy Pliiadelphus. He was a native of 
Chalcis 1n Euboa, and hved at Alexandria 
in kgypt, having been one of the seven poets 
termed the Pleiades, at the court of the Greek 
kings of Egypt. He wrote tragedies, the 
titles of twenty of which have been preserved 
by Suidas, but the only work of Lycophron 
extant 1s, ‘‘ Alexandra,”’ relating to the pre- 
dictions of Cassandra, the daughter of Pnam, 
king of Iroy. Ihis poem 1s noted chiefly for 
its obscunty. The best ediuon 1s that of arch- 
bishop Potter, Oxon. 1702, fokho , and one of 
the latest 19 that of Reichard, Lips. 1788, 8vo. 
Some hght 1s cast on this production m ‘‘ Re- 
marks on the Cassandra,”’ by the rev. H. Meen. 
—Aikin’s G. Bug. Eltun’s Specumens of the 
Classic Poets. 

LYCURGUS, the celebrated legislator of 
Sparta, 1s reckoned by the best chronologists 
to have been born about BC. 898. Plutarch 
seems to think that he was the tenth in de- 
scent from Hercules. He was the son of 
Eunomus, king of Sparta, who was succeeded 
by Polydectes, his eldest son. When the 
sceptre descended to Lycurgus on the death 
of his brother, finding that his widow was 
pregnant, he forbore assuming the ofhce of 
king, and publicly declared that he would 
resign it to the forthcoming child, should it 
prove a son. In due time his sister-in law 
was delivered of a boy, which was brought to 
him while he was sitting with the magistrates, 
0 whom he immediately presented it as their 
king. He contanued to conduct the adminis- 
trauon as guardian to his nephew, until in. 
duced to travel, by the machinations of a party, 
headed by the queen-mother, whose hand he 
had refused. He made the study of legislation 
his principal object, and more especially at- 
tended to the celebrated laws of Crete, insti- 
tuted by Minos and Rhadamanthus. From Crete 
he passed over to Asia, and visited the Jonian 
cities, where he collected and transcribed the 
poems of Homer, and was the first who made 
them fully known to Greece. In the mean 
time, Sparta became a prey to civil dissensions, 
and he was invited home, to resume the reins 
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of government, which call he obeyed, and 
induced the Spartans to adopt that extraordi- 
nary system, which rendered them so distin- 
guished im the lustory of Greece and of hu- 
man nature. Having engaged the king, senate, 
and people, by a solemn oath not to alter any 
thing until hus return, he left Sparta with the 
avowed obyect of visiting the oracle of Del- 
phos, whose approbation he received, and con. 
veyed to Sparta, but resolutely forbore to re. 
turn home, im order to keep his countrymen 
true to thew oath. Different accounts are 
given of the manner of lis death. Plutarch 
affirms that he put himself voluntarily to 
death by abstinence, while Lucian asserts, 
that he died naturally, at the age of eighty- 
five. The general spint of the ordinances of 
Lycurgus, was to form a people in whom pub 

he principle should predominate over all 
private interests and affections , who should 
be hardy in body, unconquerable 1n mind, and 
devoted to the dcenes of their country to their 
last breath. In pursuit of this, he scrupled 
not to sacrifice equally the freedom of savage, 
and the decenries of civilized life. Wath 
riches he excluded the fine arts, and all the 
studies which tend to soften and humanize 
mankind He destroyed the modesty of the 
female sex, and violated the parental and con- 
jugal relations. But what he aimed at he 
attained Sparta, under his Jaws, became a 
nursery of invincible warriors, who for a seies 
of ages bore the greatcst sway in the affairs 
of Greece, and proved the bulwaik of their 
fnends and the dread of their foes. [Lhe 
memory of Lycurgus wis honoured by his 
countiymen with an anniversary at which }1s 
praises were recited, and which lasted to a 
very late period —J here was also an \theman 
vrator of the name of Licurcts, who was 
one of the thirty whom Ins countrymen would 
not deliver up to Alexander. Some of his 
orations are preserved, which are printed in 
the collections of the Greek orators -— Plutarch 

Moery Univ. Hist. 

LYDGAIE (Jonn) a Benedictine monk 
of Bury St Idmunds, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He was the scholar and professed imi 
tator of Chaucer, and thou,h far inferior to 
the great father of English poetry in original 
genius and inventive fancy, he exceeds him in 
smoothness of language and harmony of ver- 
sification He was educated at Oxford, tra- 
velled in France and Italy, and having made 
himsclf acquainted with all the learning of 
his age, he, on his return home, opened a 
school for the tuition of the young nobility 
He died after 1146. Of the numerous works 
of Lydgate, catalogues may be found in bishop 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca Bmtannico-Hibernica, 
and Ritson’s Bibhotheca Poetica.— Berker- 
hout. Arkin’s G, Boog. 

LYDIAT (Tuomas) a learned Enghsh 
divine, mathematician, and chronologer of the 
seventeenth century. He was a native of Ox- 
fordshire, and received his education at New 
college, Oxford, where he graduated as MA. 
in 1598, previously to which he had obtained 
a fellowship. Tins he resghed in 1603, and 
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retired to a small patrimonial estate near Ban- 
bury, where he devoted himself to lite 
studies, and at length published Ins ‘‘ Emen- 
datio Temporum ab imitio Mundi huc usque 
Compendio facta, contra Scaligerum et alos,” 
8vo. He afterwards went to Ireland with 
archbishop Usher, who procured him a situa- 
tion in the university of Dublin. Returning 
to England, he became rector of Okerton, Ox- 
fordshire, and entered with zeal and assiduity 
on the duties of his station as a parish priest. 
He also composed several learned works, some 
of wluch he was prevented from publhshing 
by his pecuniary embarrassments, occasioned 
by lis having become security for another per- 
son's debts. His impiudence in this respect 
subjected him to imprisonment, and he after- 
wards suffered greatly for his attachment to 
the royal cause in the civil wars. I his indus- 
trious and unfortunate scholar died im obscurity 
and indigence, in 1646. Besides his printed 
works, he left belund him a great many MSS. 
Wood 5 Athen. Oxon, Arkin’s Gen Bug. 

LYE (Epwarp) a learned Enoghsh anti- 
quary of the last century, a native of J otness, 
Devon, born 1704. He received his educa- 
tion at Hart-hall, Oxford, where he graduated, 
and applied himself with great success to the 
stady of the language and history of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. Winle engaged in this pur- 
suit, he pubhshed from a manuscript in the 
Bodle in library, the work of I. Junius, en- 
titled, ‘* Ttymologicon Anglcanum,” with 
notes, and a grammar of the Anglo Saxon 
tongue. His next work was a prammar of 
the Gothic, wath a translation of the four gos- 
pels into that languaze. But the production by 
Which he 1s most advantayeously known 1s an 
‘ Anglo Saxon and Gotlne Dictioiary,’’ im 
two folio volumes. Ihis erudite and most 
Inborious compilation, which had occupied 
many years of his life, he did not survive tosee 
punted. In 1772, however, five years after his 
death, it appeared, with a grammar of both 
tongues prefixed, by Owen Mani ing, and with 
some account of the author.» Mi Lye was in 
the church, and held 1n succession the livings 
of Houghton-Parva, Northants, and Yardley, 
Hastings , for the latter of which he was in- 
debted to the earl of Northampton.— Memoirs 
by Manning. 

LY NCKLR (Nicnoras Cupisropner de) 
an emiment German lawyer, born in 1643. 
He became professor extraordinary of juns- 
prudence at Giessen in 1670, and fist pro- 
fessor at Jena in 1680, which office he res 
signed in 1695.- He was next created a baron 
of the empire, and in 1702 made president of 
the secret council of Weimar. He died in 
1726 at Vienna, where he held the post of 
aulic counsellor tothe emperor. A list of his 
very numerous publications may be found m 
the annexed authorities.—Joecher’s Gesich. Lex. 
Bog Uni. 

LYNDWODE or LINDWOOD (Wit- 
TTAM) an eminent ecclesiastical lawyer of the 
fifteenth century. He was a native of Lincoln- 
shire, and was probably educated at Oxford, 
where he proceeded LL.D. though be was 
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long a member of Gonvil-hall, Cambridge. 
He was chancellor to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, keeper of the privy seal in the reign 
of Henry V1, and was sent repeatedly on em- 
bassics to Spain and Portugal. He formed a 
collection of the Provincial Constitutions of 
the archbishops of Canterbury, from the reign 
of king John, of which work there are several 
editions. His labours were rewarded with the 
bishopric of St David’s, where he died in 
1446.—Fuller’s Worthes. Gough’s Sepulch. 
Mon. vol. u. 

LYONNET (PETER) a celebrated natu- 
ralist, born in 1707 at Maestnicht, of a family 
onginally from Lorraine. He was destined 
for the church among the French Protestants, 
but he preferred the practice of Jaw, in which 
he graduated at Utrecht, and was for some 
time a counsellor at the Hague. He after 
wards became secretary, and Laun and French 
interpreter to the States of Holland. ‘This 
situation occupying but hittle of his time, he 
employed himself 1n researches into the natu- 
ral history of insects and other animals, par 
ucularly such as were to be found in the vici 
nity of his residence. He formed a valuable 
collection of shells, and obtained admission 
into many of the principal scientific societies 
in Europe. His death took place January 10, 
1789. He published Iesser’s Insecto Iheo 
logy, with notes, and additional plates from hs 
own designs , but his most important produc- 
tion 1s entitled, ‘* Lraité anatomique de la 
Chenille qui ronge le bois de Siule,’ 1766 
4to, a work no less remarkable for origimality 
of design than for splendour of execution 
Tyonnet was dist nguished for his skill as a 
painter and engraver, and he displayed much 
ingenuity in improving MICTOSCOpes and other 
instruments used in making his observations — 
Bog Unni 

LYONS (Tsraez) the son of a Polish Jew 
of the same name, who was a Hebrew teacher 
at Cambridge, and the author of some giam- 
matical and critical works. [he son was born 
in 1759, and when young he discovered a par- 
ticular predilection for the study of mathe- 
matics In1758 he published a ‘* Ireause 
on Fluxions ,”’ and he was for some years em 
ployed as one of the calculators of the ‘* Nau 
tical Almanac.” In 1773 he accompanied 
commodore Phipps, afterwaids lord Mulgrave, 
m his voyage towards the North Pole, m the 
capacity of astronomer. He had engaged in 
preparing for the press an edition of the works 
of Dr Halley, when his death put a period to 
the undertaking 1n 1775. He was the author 
of other works relating to mathematical 
acience , and he also wrote on botany, on 
which subject he delivered a course of lectures 
at Oxford.—Hutton’s Mat. Dict. Arkin’s Gen. 
Bro « 

TYRA CNicnoras de) 80 called from the 
place of Ins birth, Lyre, im Normandy. He 
was aconverted Jew of the fourteenth cen- 
tary, whose overstrained and wrong headed 
geal in defence of the communion he had 
embraced, as many of the Cathohc wniters 
do not hesitate to assert, contributed not a 
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httle to the progress of the Reformation, “ If 
this Lyre had not played,’’ say they, “ Luther 
would never have danced.” Of his works, 
which consist principally of annotations on the 
Old and New [Festament, there are two edi- 
tions extant, that of Rome, five volumes foho, 
and that of Antwerp in six volumes. De Lyra, 
on renouncing Judaism, assumed the tonsure, 
and died in 1340, at Pans, where he had for 
some time lectured on theology.—Morer.. 
Nouv. Dict Hist. 

LYSIAS. An ancient Greek orator. He 
was born at Syracuse, about the year BC. 459. 
He was educated at Athens, where he became 
a teacher of rhetoric, but of his orations, 
amounting to three or four hundred, only 
thirty four remain. He died in the eighty- 
first year of ns age. Ihe oratory of Lysias 
wis of the pure, elegant, and subtle kind, 
in which, according to Cicero, he nearly 
attained perfection. His orations have been 
several times edited , the best modern edi- 
tions are those of Taylor, London, 1739, 4to, 
of Reiske, Leipsic, 1772, 8vo , and of Auger, 
Paris, 1782.—Ciceronis Brutus Moreri. Blaw’s 
T ectwres. 

LYSIPPUS, a celebrated statuary among 
the ancients, was a native of Sicyon, and 
flonrished in the time of Alexander the Great. 
He worked with extraordinary dihsence and 
ferulity, so that he 1s said to have Icft behind 
him fifteen hundred pieces, any one of which 
mijht have given cclebiity to the artist who 
formedit He reccived from Alcxander the 
singular privilege of exclusively making his 
efhey mm cast metil, and he accordingly exe- 
cuted a serics of fipures of that prince, from 
childhood to maturity, all which were brought 
to Rome by Metellus, after the conquest of 
Macedonia. Jysippus improved the art of 
statuary by anicer study of symmetry, and of 
the appearance of the humnn figure to the eye 
im preference to its exact proportions. A 
chariot uf the sun, at Rhodes, was one of his 
greatest works, which however was surpassed 
by a colossus at larentum, forty cubits high. 
[lus celebrated artist also practised encaustic 
panting —~Plinaw Nat Hest lib m cap vin. 

LYSONS (Sawus1) an eminent writer on 
Bnitish topography and antiquities. Ue was 
born in 1763, at Rodmaiton in Gloucester- 
shure, of which parish his father was minister. 
After fimshing his early studies, he became u 
student of the Middle ‘lemple, and in due 
course was called to the bar. In 1804 he 
succeeded Mr Astle, as keeper of the records 
in the Tower of London, which office he held 
tall his death in 1819, The works of Mr Ly- 
sons relate principally to the Roman antiqui- 
ties of Britain, including ‘‘ Figures and Des- 
criptions of Mosaic Pavements discovered at 
Horkstow in Lincolnshire,’’ 1801, folio , ‘‘ Re- 
mains of two Temples and other Roman Antiqu!- 
ties discovered at Bath,” 1802, folio , ‘‘ Roman 
Remains discovered at Woodchester in Glou- 
cestershire,”’ foluy He also published a vo- 
lume of miscellaneous antiquities of Glouces- 
tershire , and in conjuncuon wath his brother, 
the rev Daniel Lyeons, the earher volumes of 
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the “ Magna Bnitanma.’ All these produc- 
tions are embellished with plates, demgned, 
and many of them etched, by the subject of 
this artacle.—-Ann. Bug. Ed. 

LYTE (Henry) an English botanist and 
natural philosopher of the s:xteenth century, a 
native of the county of Somerset, born 1529 
Having received a liberal education at Oxford, 
he travelled in order to extend Ins knowledge 
of his favourite study , and on his return to 
England, brought with him many rare plants, 
which he cultivated in a botanical garden, 
constructed on his own plan with great shill 
and arrangement. He 1s known as the trans- 
lator of ‘‘ Dodoen’s Herbal,” printed at Ant 
werp in 4to, 1578, of which a reprint, without 
the plates, has since appeared in this country 
His death took place im 1607.—Pulteney’s 
Sketches. 

LYTLELTON (Georce, lord) an elegant 
writer and histonan, was the eldest son of sir 
‘Lhomas Lyttelton, baronet, of Hagley m Wor 
cestershire, where he was bora in January 
1709. He received his classical education at 
Eton, whence he was removed to Christchurch 
college, Oxon. At hoth places he was distin 
guished for lis proficiency , and several of Ins 

oems were the fruit of his earhest studies 
Tn his nineteenth year le set out upon a tour 
to the continent, and on his return, 1n 1730, 
was chosen member of parliament for Oke 
hampton. Althongh his father was then a 
lord of the admiralty, under the administration 
of sir Robert Walpole, in every important de- 
bate his own name appeared in the mmonity, 
and he zealously concurred in the measures of 
the opposition, led by Pitt and Pulteney In 
1735 he published his ‘‘ Perman Letters,’’ in 
imitation of those of Montesquieu, which work 
he afterwards properly deemed unworthy of 
him, and wished to eject from any collection 
of his works. When Fredenck, prince of 
Wales, formed a separate court im 1737, he 
was appointed his secretary, and 1s supposed 
to have stimulated the prince to the patronage 
of Mallet, Thomson, and other men of letters 
In 1741 be marned Lucy, the daughter of 
Hugh Fortescue, the lady on whose death, 
im child bed, after living some years in great 
harmony, he wrote a monody, which was 
muchadmired. On the expulsion of Walpole, 
he was appointed one of the lords of the 
treasury , but although he spoke with ele 

gance and fluency, his oratory wanted force 
and he never attained the rank of a polit 

cal leader. In early hfe he had imbibed 
sceptical ommions , but being subsequently led 
into a conviction of the divine omgin of Chris 

tianity, he composed his well-known ‘‘ Dis 

sertation on the Conversion of St Paul,’ 

firat printed in 1747. About this time he lost 
Ins first wife, and in 1749 marned a lad: 
of family, from whom, im consequence of do- 
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mestic strife, after a few years’ residence tore. 
ther, he separated by mutual consent. In 
1751 he succeeded hus father in his title and 
ample estate, and by Ins elegance and taste 
rendered Hagley one of the most delightful 
residences 1n the kingdom. He euccessively 
enjoyed the posts of cofferer of the household 
and chancellor of the exchequer, which latter 
office, requring talents of a very different 
kind, he resigned in less than a year to Mr 
Legge. At the dissolution of this ministry he 
went out of employment, but was raised to 
the peerage by the title of baron Lyttelton, of 
Franhley, in the county of Worcester. From 
this time he lived chiefly mm hterary retire- 
ment, and being easily imposed upon by the 
ppearance of religious zeal, unfortunately 
came the dupe of Bower, the author of the 
ives of the popes, and other impostors In 
1760 he pubhshed his ‘ Dialogues of the 
Dead,” which, although deficient in viva- 
city and discrimination, were very well re- 
ceived, The latter years of his hfe were chiefly 
occupied in his ‘ History of Henry 1,” which 
is an able and perspicuous work, and the re- 
sult of very assidvous research, but 1ts pro- 
lixity has materially impeded its populanty. 
{lis amiable nobleman died in August 1773, 
in the sixty fourth year of Ins age, leaving 
one son and a daughter, the former of whom 
sacceeded lum in his titles, and unfortunately, 
with great talents, became conspicuous for a 
conduct the exact reverse of that of his father. 
Che poems of lord Lyttelton maintain a place 
among the collection of British poets, for their 
correct versification, and delicacy of sentument, 
rather than for higher qualities. His miscel- 
lanies, in prose, also display good taste, and a 
culuvated mind. His works were first collected 
and printed in 1774, 4to, and since in 8vo — 
iri Lives of the Poets. Anderson’s Brit, 

oets 

LYTTELTON (Cuanrtes) third son of sir 
Thomas Lyttelton, and brother of the preced- 
ing, was born 1n 1714, and educated at Eton, 
whence he was removed to University college, 
Oxford. He subsequently studied at the In- 
ner ] emplc, and was admitted a barrister , but 
afterwards entered into orders, and was cal- 
lated by bishop Hough to the rectory of Alve 
church, in Worcestershire. In 1745 he took 
the degree of LL D, and was appointed king’s 
chaplain, in 1747 dean of Lxeter, and m 
1748 bishop of Carlisle. In 1765 he was 
chosen president of the society of Antiqua- 
nes, in which station he contributed some 
excellent papers to the collection, entitled 
“ Archwzologia.’’ He 1s also author of a mc- 
moir on the authenticity of a copy of magna 
charta, in bis own possession, which treatuse 
was anawered by judge Blackstone. Both the 
memoir and reply are to be found in Gutch’s 
‘* Collectanea Curnosa.”’—Nichols’s Let. dnete 
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ABILLON (Jon) a learned French 
oe Benedictine of the congregaton of St 
Maur, noted as a writer on ecclesiastical anti- 

quities and diplomatics. He was born in 1632, 
in Champagne, and studied at the college of 
Rhemms. He took the monastic vows 1n 1654, 
and in 1660 he was ordained a pnest. After 
having assisted father D’Achen, im his “ Spi- 
cilegium,’” he finshed an edition of the 
works of St Bernard, and in 1668 published 
the first volume of the “ Acta Sanctorum Or- 
dints S. Benedicti,”’ of which the ninth and 
last volume appeared in 1702. Qne of his 
most important productions 1s his treatise 
‘© De Re Diplomatica, hb. vi,’’ 1681, folio 
This procured bim the patronage of the mi- 
nister Colbert, who employed him in some 
genealogical and antiquanan researches. He 
Was next sent into Italy, with a commission 
from the hing to make a literary « ollection , and 
returning to France with a store of books and 
MsS for the royal lhbrary, he published an 
account of lis journey, &c. under the title 
of ‘** Museum Italicum,’’ 1687, 2 vols. 4to 
In 1701 he was chosen a member of the aca 
demy of Inscriptions, and that year he began 
publishing Ins ‘* Annales Ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti,”” four volumes of which appeared pre- 
viously to his death, which happened in 1707 
Father Mabillon was the author of many other 
works of research distinguished for liberality 
of sentiment and freedom of opinion, as well 
as for profound learnng —Te Cerf Bib. Est. 
et Crit. des Aut dela Cong. de St. Maur. Mo 
reri. 

MABLY (Gasrret Boxnor abbé de) a 
celebrated French polatical and miscellaneous 
writer, and brother: tg the abbé Condullac, 
was born at Grenoble, in March 1709. Tle 
never rosé higher than sub-deacon, although 
he was related to cardinal Tencin, and was 
admitted to the parties of madame Tencin, 80 
celebrated for her intrigues and talents. He 
was much employed by the cardinal, and drew 
up the treaty with Prussia, which Voltaire 
took privately to Berlin. He subsequently 
broke with thas patron, on account of the illi- 
berality of the latter im regard to Protestant 
marriages, and from that time led the hfe of 
an independant man of letters. All the writ 
angs of this author display deep thinking, and 


a regard for the good of mankind , but he was. 
too great an admirer of the ancients, and prone. 


to apply their political mamms to the very 
different circumstances of modern states. He 
also offended by a dictatonal manner, and an 
unqualified censure of modern historians. His 
last work, on the Amenican constitution, dis 

plays many sentiments adverse to civil liberty 
and religious toleration, which appear incon 

sistent with his previously delivered opmions 
Hie rules for writing history are better cal- 
culated for an epic poem , information being 
sacrificed to effect. His death took place in 
1°85. The principal works of the abbé Mably, 
are ‘* Parallele des Romans et des Francois ,”’ 


“Le Drost pablic de l’Europe ,’’ <“ Observa- 
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tions sur les Grecs ,” ‘¢ Observations sur les 
Romains ,” ‘* Des pnmucipes des Ne 2 
tions ,” ‘‘ Entretiens ie Phocion tee Bice 
vations sur 1’Huistoire de la France .” « En 
tretiens sur I’Elistoire ,” and “Sur les Cone 
stitutions des Etats unis de PAmenique ,” all 
of which productions are collected in 15 vols, 
Svo, 1794. —Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MABUSE or MAUBELUZE (Joun de) 
an able artist, was born at Maubeuze,a vil- 
lage of Hainault, m 1492. Having previ- 
ously obtained considerable reputation, he 
visited England, and resided some time at the 
court of Henry VIII, who employed him to 
paint the portraits of some of his children. 
Several excellent works of his are at Middie- 
burgh, the best of which 1s an altar piece, 
representing the descent from the cross, 
He 18 censured by all writers for his love 
of dnnking , and having received a piece of 
nch brocade, in order to appear before the em- 
peror Charles V, he sold it at a tavern, and 
painted a paper suit so exceedingly lke it, 
that the emperor could not be convinced of the 
deception until he examined it with his own 
hands. He died 1n 1562.— Pilkington. Wal 
pole’s Anec. 

MACABER, an early German poet, only 
known as the author of a work, entitled “ The 
Dance of Death,’”? or ‘“‘ The Dance of Ma- 
chaber,’’ consisting of a series ofdialogues 
between Death and a number of personages 
belonging to various ranks of souety. An 
Enghsh translation of these mortuary dia- 
logues was published by Dugdale and Dods- 
worth, an the third volume of the Monasticon 
Anghcanum , and French and Latin versions 
have been repeatedly printed. ‘* The Dance 
of the Dead,’”’ painted by Holbein, in the 
cloister of the Augustin convent at Basil, has 
contnbuted much to the fame of Macaber.— 
Bog. Uni 

MACARIUS (Sr) the elder, a celebrated 
hermit of the fourth century, said to be a dis- 
ciple of St Antony, was born of poor parents 
in 301. He passed sixty years in a monastery 
on mount Sceta, and died about the year 391, 
His homilies were printed at Paris in 1526, 
folio, and at Leipsic, 1698.—He 13 to be dis- 
unguished from Sr Macarius the younger, a 
monk of Alexandna, who was persecuted by 
the Arians, and banished into an island, the 
mhabitants of which he converted to Christi- 
anity. He died in the year 394 or 39. ‘‘ The 
Rules of the Monks,’”’ in thirty chapters, are 
attributed to him, as also a ‘‘ Discourse on the 
Death of the Just.”’—Cave. Saztz Onom. 

MACARIHY (sir Cuartrs) an active 
but unfortunate Imsh officer. He entered 
early into the miltary service, and im 1796 
became an officer in the Insh brigades, and 
in 1821 a heutenant-colonel in the royal Afn- 
can corps. He went the same year to Cape 
Coast, and whilst making preparations to repel 
the Ashantees, the king sent bis compliments 
to him, and said he hoped to have his head as 
an ornament to his great war drum. This 
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2ssage made 
e mind of the person to whom it was sent, 
d he frequently noticed it in conversation. 
t length, mn 1823, hostilities commenced, and 
- Charles marched againat the Ashantees 
ath a mixed force of Europeans and blacks, 
-elatter of whom ran away, and the whites, 
eng defeated, their commander was Cap 
cred by the victor, who ferociously realized 
vs menace, January 21, 1824. It 18 gratify- 
to add, that im @ subsequent battle, 1 
which the Ashantees w¢re entirely defeated, 
‘has barbarous trophy was recovered, and 
sonveyed to his relations.—Gent. Mag. Pub- 
ke Journals. 

MACARTNEY (GrorGE) earl Macartney, 
was the son of a gentleman of Scottish 
descent, but was born 1n Ireland 1n 1737. He 
was educated at Trinity college, Dublin, after 
which he became 4 atudent of the lemple, 
and then travelled on the contunent. In 1764, 
he was appomted envoy extraordinary to Rus 
the recommendation of lord 
Holland , and he afterwards became secretary 
to the lord-leutenant of Ireland He relin 
quished that post in 1772, 
he was created KB , and m 1775 he was no 
minated captain general and governor of the 
Canbbee islands, Grenada, the Grenadines, 
and |obago Grenada was invaded and taken 
by the Fiench, and the governor was sent a 

msoner to france. On his return to ng 
land, he was appoited to the presi lency of 
Madras, having previously obtained an Irish 
peerage. But the most memorable of his em- 
ployments was lus embassy to China 10 1792, 
on which occasion he conducted himeelf with 

eat address, and succeeded in the chief ob 
ject of lis mission. Has only subsequen 
public situation was that of governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence he returned on 
account of ill health m 1797 
31,1806. His Enghsh earldom we bestowed 
on him for his services 3) China Lord Ma- 
cartney was the author of a ‘ Journal of his 
Chinese embassy, and other publications — 
et of Lord M by Barrow. 

ACAULI Y¥ (CATHERINE) or 

the name of her secon 
Ollantigh in Kent, the 
Sawbnidge, ©84- 
strongly than 18 usual with her sex, and be- 
came early attached to the perusal of his 
tory. In 1760 she marned Dr George Ma 
cauley, 8 physician, and soon after she com- 
menced her career im literature , and in 1760 
pubhshed the first volume 4to of her * History 
of England, from the Accession of James I to 
that of the Brunswick Line.” ‘Lins was con- 
tinued 1m successive volumes to the eighth 
which completed the work m 1783. Lhe 
spirit of this history 1s almost purely republi- 
can, which, while in conjunction with aD ar- 
dent disposition, 1¢ elicits a noble zeal for civil 
hberty, and the general nghts of mankind, 
has almost unavoidably warped the representa- 
thon of persons and events. ‘The style 1s ner- 
yous and animated, although sometimes loose 
and inaccurate, and the reflec ions of the au- 
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a considerable impression On thor are 


| sent Discontents,’ 


about which time volution, 1791. 


¢| Antrim, 


He died March say 


d husband, was born at and Practice of Medicine ” 
seat of her father, John | was inghily appreciated by 
She was educated more translated into 
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often acute and sagacious , but al- 
though much read at the time, its party a8 

has impeded its advancement toa standard 
work. While Mrs Macauley was 18 the 
height of her fame, Dr Wilson, rector of St 
Stephens, Walbrook, conferred upon her the 
unprecedented honour of erecting a statue to 
her while hving im the chance} of his church, 
which his successor deemed it proper to re- 
move. The other works of Mrs Macauley are, 
«© Remarks on Hobbes’s Rudiments of Gouvern- 
ment and Society,” 1767, enlarged in 1769 to 
«* Loose Remarks on some of Mr Hobbes’s 
Positions ,” ‘‘ Observations on a Pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘ Thoughts on the Causes of the pre- 
” being a protest against 
some of the anstocratic notions of Mr Burke , 
« An Address to the People of England on 
the present Important Cnsis,’ 1779, A 
Tieatise on the Immutability of Moral Truth, ’ 
afterwards republished with much additional 
matter, under the tutle of ‘‘ Letters on Ldu- 
cation,” 1790. Her last publication was 8 
‘* Letter to Earl Stanhope,’ opposition to 
the opinions of Mr Burke on the French Re- 
In 1785 Mrs Macauley, hav- 
ing been left a widow, entered into a matri- 
monial connexion with Mr Graham, which 
owing to the disparity of their ayes, sub ected 
her to some ridwule. She reured with her 
second husband to a small house 1 Leicester- 
sure, where (inthe mean ume having paid a 
visit to general Washington, 1 America, m 
1785,) she died in 1791.—Gent. Mag vol xl. 
Boswell s Life of Johnson. Wilkes s Lafe and 


etiers 
MACBRIDL(Davip) a distinguished phy- 
sician, was born at Ballymony 1 the county of 
in 1727 He served as a surgeon In 
the navy until 1759, when he settled in Dub- 
jin, and published huis « kxpersmental Ls 
s’ 1n 1704, which work immediately at- 
tracted the attention of the faculty, and pro- 
cured the author a doctor 8 degree from the 
university of Glasgow. He subsequently de- 
livered lectures at hia own house, which were 
pubhshed in 1772, 1m one volume, 4to, under 
the title of “ An Introduction to the Lheory 
lhis work, which 
Dr Cullen, was 
Latin, and published at Utrecht, 
in 2 vols. 4to, 10 1774 DOr Macbride, who 
ultamately obtained considerable celebrity and 
practice, died un December 1778, 10 the fifty- 
third year ot his age.— tees 8 Cyclop. 
MACDIARMID (Joun) an imgenious 

writer, was born 10 1779 at Ween in Perth- 
slure, of which pansh his father was minister. 
He studied at the universities of Edinburgh 
and St Andrews, and was designed for the 
Scottish church, but relinquished that view to 
try his fortune 10 London, where he became 
editor of the St James’s Chronicle. In 1803 he 
published «An Inquiry into the System of 
Mihtary Defence of Great Bntain ,” an which 
he asserts the superiority of a regular army to 
militia and volunteers. He followed this work 
with a kindred one, entitled ‘ An Inquiry into 
the nature of Civil and Miltary Subordination.” 
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Hai last production was ‘‘ Lives of British 
Statesmen,” 4to, which was received very fa- 
wourably ; but the author was destined to en- 

the approbation which it ehcited but a very 
short time, falling a victim to paralysis, April 


7, 1807.—Athereum. D'Israeli’s Calumities of ' 


Authors. 

MACE (Francrs) a learned French priest, 
was born at Paris about 1640, and became 
canon and rector of the church of St Opportune 
an that capital. He was a diligent student in 
both sacred and profane hterature, and a 
very popular preacher. He died in 1721, His 
principal works are, ‘* A Chronological, His- 
torical, and Moral Abridgment of the Old and 
New Testament,” 2 vols. 4to, ‘© Scriptural 
Knowledge reduced to four Tables ,” a krench 
‘Translation of the Apocryphal ‘‘ Pestaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs ,’’ and the ‘* History 
of the four Ciceros,” in which he attempts to 
prove that the sons of Cicero were as illus- 
trious as their father.—Morert. Nauv, Dict. 
Aust. 

MACE (Inomas) a practitioner on the lute 
in the seventeenth century, distinguished 
among lovers of music, by a work entitled, 
‘¢ Music 8s Monument, ora Remembrancer of 
the best Practical Music, both Divine and 
Civil, that has ever been known to have been 
wm the Woild,’’ 1676, folo. Jjus work, which 
liscovers extreme simphoity and entertaining 
egotism, proves lum to have been an excel- 
lent judze of the instrument which he prac- 
used, and also contains excellent imstruc uons 
for it manicement. It appears, fiom the 
encraving prefixed to his book, that he was 
aged sixty three in 1676, but when he died 1s 
not known.— Burney s Hist of Musve. 

MACH DO (Erancisco) a singular mem- 
ber of the J]ratciscan order, was born at 
Commbra in Portugal, in 1996. He espoused 
the patiuiotic side in the Brayanza revolution, 
and became professor of ¢«cclesiastical history in 
the college de Propaganda lide at Rome. He 
obtains a place here chicfly as an extraordinary 
instance of elaborate literary fecundity, being 
the author of 137 formal works, 5. pane- 
gyncs 60 Latin orations, 32 funeral poems, 
48 epic poems (short picces so called by him- 
self), 123 clegies, 11 epitaphs, 912 dedica- 
tory epistles, 700 familar epistles, 2600 heroic 
poems, 110 odes, 3000 epigrams, four Latin 
comedies, and one Spanish satire. He him- 
self estimated the number of his verses at a 
mijhion and a half, of which vast mass no one 
reads a single line.—Art. by Southey in Arkin’s 
G. Bug. 

MACFDONIUS, a prelate of Constanti- 
nople, whom the Arians made bishop of that 
vee in the year 342, in opposition to Paul, the 
choice of their orthodox opponents. After a 
fierce contest, the emperor Constantius gave 
his decision in favour of Macedonius, but 
owing to his turbulence and partiality to the 
semu-Anans, he was afterwards deposed. He 
then maintained a new notion concernmg the 
Holy Ghost, which he regarded as a divine 
energy diffused throughout the universe, and 
nota peroon. This doctrine being agreeable 
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to the Jarge party of semi-Arians, was widely 
embraced, although severely persecuted by 
the orthodox on one mde, and the Anans on 
the other, until finally crushed by Theodosius 
in 381. The ultimate fate of Macedomus 
himself is unknown.—Moshem. Socrat. Hist. 
Eccles 

MACFARLANE (Roserr) a political and 
miscellaneous writer, was born in Scotland in 
1734, and educated at Edinburgh. He came 
to London at an early period of hfe, and kept 
a school of considerable reputationat Waltham- 
stow. He wrote a ‘‘ History of George III,” 
the first volume of which appeared in 1770), 
and the second and third in 178% and 1794, 
the two latter of which he subsequently dis- 
claimed. He was also author of an ‘‘ Essay 
on the Authenticity of Ossian,’ the affirmative 
of which question he warmly espoused , ‘‘ An 
Address to the People of the British Emprre ,’” 
a translation of Buchanan’s ‘‘ Dissertation on 
the Right of the Crown of Scotland,’ with 
two dissertations, one on the Gete and Scy- 
thans, the Guths and Scots, and the other 
vindicating the character of Buchanan as a 
lustouan. He fell under a carriage in the tu- 
mult of a Brentford election, on the 8th of 
Auzust, 1804, and survived only half an hour. 
—Gent. Mae vol Ixxiv. 

MACHAM, or MACHIN (Rosrrr) an 
F nzhsh gentleman, who hved in the fourteenth 
century, and who appears to have first dis- 
covcred the island of Madeira, He had con- 
ceived a passion for a lady of a rank supenor 
to lis own and her fnends opposing their 
union, he eloped with her, and embarked for 
Jrance. Ihe vessel was driven by contiary 
winds to Madeira, where Macham lost his 
mistress by death nm a few days, and dying 
shortly after, was buned with her by his crew, 
who escaped to the coast of Africa. The 
salors were made slaves by the people of 
Morocco, and having related their adventures 
toa Spanish pilot, who had expenenced the 
same misfortune, he, on his return to Spain, 
mide public the discovery, in consequence of 
which an expedition was sent out, and in 1421 
the island was 1ediscovered, and the grave of 
the unfortunate lovers visited. Ihe catas- 
trophe of Macham ant his mistress has been 
made the subject of a poetical composition by 
the rev. W. L. Bowles——Huckluyt. Bug. 
Unn. 

MACHAULT (Jamrs de) a French jesuit, 
was born at Parisin 1599. Ile taught ethics 
and philosophy, and was afterwards rector at 
Orleans, Alencgon, and Caen. He died at 
Paris in 1680. Besides some practical and 
devotional tracts, he was author of ‘* An Ac- 
count in Latin of the Missions to Paraguay, 
and other Parts of South America,” 1636, 
8vo, ‘* A Relation of the State of Affairs in 
Japan,’’ 1646, 8vo, ‘* Account of the Pro- 
vinces of Goa, Malabar, &c.’’ 1651, “ Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Cochin-China,” 
1652, 8vo, “ A Relation of the IJravels of 
Twenty-five Members of the Society on the 
Indian Missions,’ &c.— Vorert. 

MACHAULI (Joun de) a jesuit, born 
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message made a considerable impression on 
the mind of the person to whom 1t was sent, 
and he frequently noticed it in conversation. 
At length, in 1823, hostilities commenced, and 
mr Charles marched against the Ashantees 
with a mixed force of Europeans and blacks, 
the latter of whom ran away, and the whites, 
being defeated, their commander was cap- 
tured by the victor, who ferociously realized 
has menace, January 21, 1824. It 18 gratify- 
ing to add, that im a subsequent battle, in 
which the Ashantees were entirely defeated, 
this barbarous tropliy was recovered, and 
conveyed to his relations.—Gent. Mag. Pub- 
lsc Journals. 

MACARINEY (Geonrcr) earl Macartney, 
was the son of a gentleman of Scottish 
descent, but was born in Ireland in 1737. He 
was educated at Trimity college, Dublin, after 
which he became a student of the lemple, 
and then travelled on the continent. In 1764 
he was appointed envoy extraordinary to Rus 
sia, through the recommendation of lord 
Holland , and he afterwards became secretary 
to the lord-lheutenant of Ireland. He relin- 
quished that post in 1772, about which time 
he was created KB. , and m 1775 he was no- 
minated captain general and governor of the 
Canbbee islands, Grenada, the Grenadines, 
and Iobago. Grenada was invaded and taken 
by the French, and the governor was sent a 
prisoner to kKrance. On his return to kng 
land, he was appointed to the presidency of 
Madras, having previously obtained an Irish 
peerage. But the most memorable of his em- 
ployments was his embassy to China in 1792, 
on which occasion he conducted himself with 

eat address, and succeeded in the chief ob 
yect of las mission. His only subsequent 
public mtuation was that of governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence he returned on 
account of ill health m1797. He died March 
31,1806. HhhsEnghsh earldom was bestowed 
on him for lug services in China Lord Ma- 
cartney was the author of a ‘Journal’’ of his 
Chinese embassy, and other publications.— 
Life of Lord M by Barou,. 

MACAULI \ (Caruerrnec) orGRAHAM, 
the name of her second husband, was born at 
Ollantigh m Kent, the seat of her father, John 
Sawbndge, «sq. She was educated more 
strongly than 1s usual with her sex, and be- 
came early attached to the perusal of his- 
tory. Jn 1760 she marned Dr George Ma- 
cauley, a physician, and soon after she com- 
menced her career in hterature , and in 1705 
published the first volume 4to of her ‘* History 
of England, from the Accession of James I to 
that of the Brunswick Line.”’ 7118 was con- 
tinued in successive volumes co the eighth, 
which completed the work m 1783. [he 
spint of this history 1s almost purely republi- 
can, which, while in conjyuncoon with an ar- 
dent disposition, it elicits a noble zeal for civil 
hberty, and the general mghts of mankind, 
has almost unavoidably warped the representa- 
tion of persons and events. The style 1s ner- 
vous and animated, although sometimes loose 
and inaccurate, and the reflections of the au- 
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thor are often acute and sagacious ; but al- 
though much read at the tume, its party ae wat 
has impeded its advancement to a 

work. While Mrs Macauley was in the 
height of her fame, Dr Wilson, rector of St 
Stephens, Walbrook, conferred upon her the 
unprecedented honour of erectung a statue to 
her while living im the chancel of his church, 
which his successor deemed it proper to re- 
move. The other works of Mrs Macauley are, 
‘* Remarks on Hubbes’s Rudiments of Govern- 
ment and Society,’’ 1767, enlarged in 1769 to 
‘‘ Loose Remarks on some of Mr Hobbes’s 
Positions ,”” ‘‘ Observations on a Pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘ Thoughts on the Causes of the pre- 
sent Discontents,’”’ being a protest against 
some of the amstocratic notions of Mr Burke , 
«‘ An Address tothe People of England on 
the present Important Cnisis,’’ 1775, ‘* A 
Treatise on the _Immutabihty of Moral Truth,”’ 
afterwards republished with much additional 
matter, under the title of ‘* Letters on Edu- 
cation,” 1790. Her Jast pubhcation was a 
‘* Letter to Earl Stanhope,’’ im opposition to 
the opinions of Mr Burke on the French Re- 
voluuion, 179i. 1n1785 Mrs Macauley, hav- 
ing been left a widow, entered into a mati- 
monial connexion with Mr Graham, which 
owing to the disparity of their ayes, subjected 
her to some ridicule. She retured wath her 
second husband to a small house in Leicester- 
shire, where (inthe mean time haying paid a 
visit to general Washington, m America, mn 
178 >,) she died in 1791.—Gent. Mag vol. xl. 
Bosuells Life of Johnson. Walkes’s Life and 
Letters. 

MACBRIDL(Davip) a distinguished phy- 
ilian, was born at Ballymony m the county of 
Autnm, 1n 1727 He served as a surgeon in 
the navy until 1759, whcn he settled in Dub- 
hn, and published his ‘* Experimental ks- 
says’? 1n 1704, which work immediately at- 
tracted the attention of the faculty, and pro- 
cured the author a doctors degree from the 
university of Glasgow. He subsequently de- 
livered lectures at his own house, which were 
published in 1772, 1n one volume, 4to, under 
the title of An Introduction to the Ihe ory 
and Practice of Medicine.” [his work, wluch 
was highly appreciated by Dr Cullen, was 
translated into Latin, and published at Utrecht, 
in 2 vols. 4to, 1n 1774 DOr Macbnde, who 
ultamately obtained considerable celebrity and 
practice, died in December 1778, 1n the fifty - 
third year of his age.—Rees s Cyclop. 

MACDIARMID (Joun) an mgenious 
writer, was burn in 1779 at Ween in Perth- 
shure, of which parish his father was minister. 
He studied at the univermties of Edinburgh 
and St Andrews, and was designed for the 
Scottish church, but relanquished that view to 
try his fortune in London, where he became 
editor of the St James’s Chronicle. In 1803 he 
pubhshed ‘‘ An Inquiry into the System of 
Mihtary Defence of Great Bntain ,” in which 
he asserts the supenonty of a regular army to 
militia and volunteers. He followed this work 
with a kindred one, entitled ‘‘ An Inquiry into 
the nature of Civii and Military Subordimation.”’ 
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Hei last production was ‘“‘ Lives of British 
Statesmen,’ 4to, which was received very fa- 
wourably , but the author was destined to en- 
yoy the approbation which it ehcited but a very 
short time, falhng a victim to paralysis, April 


7, 1807.— Atheneum. D’Israels’s Calumities of | 


Authors. 

MACE (Francis) @ learned French priest, 
was born at Paris about 1640, and became 
canon and rector of the church of St Opportune 
in that capital. He was a diligent student in 
both sacrcd and profane hterature, and a 
very popular preacher. He died m 1721. His 
principal works are, ‘* A Chronological, His- 
torical, and Moral Abridgment of the Old and 
New lestament,” 2 vols. 4to, ‘* Scriptural 
Knowledge reduced to four Lables,’ a French 
‘}ranslation of the Apocryphal ‘‘ Testaments 
of the Iwelve Patriaichs ,’’ and the ‘* History 
of the four ( iceros,’ an which he attempts to 
prove that the sons of Cicero were as allus- 
trious as their father —Morerr. Nerv. Dict 
Hust 

MACE (Tuomas) a practitioner on the lute 
in the seventeenth century distinguished 
among lovers of music, by a work entitled, 
‘¢ Music s Monument, or a Remembrancer of 
the best Practical Music, both Divine and 
Civil that has ever becn known to have been 
inthe World, 1076, folio This work, which 
liscovers extreme simplicity and entertain, 
egotism proves him to hive been in excel 
lent jud,e of the instrument which he prac 
tise 1 and also ¢ ontains excellent imstruc tions 
for ats maniucment It appeus fiom the 
engravin,, prefixed to his Look that he wis 
aged siaty three an 1676 but when he died 1s 
not known.— Burney s Hist of Musre 

MACEDO (Francisco) a singular mem 
ber of the Lranciscan order was born at 
Combia in Portu,al, in 1996 He espoused 
the patuotic side in the Brig inzi revolution, 
and became professor of ¢cclesiastical history in 
the college de Propaganda bide at Rome He 
obtains a place here chic fly as an Extraordinary 
stance of elaborate literary f cundity bein, 
the author of 137 formil works, 9%» pane- 
gyrics 60 Latin oritions »2 funeral poems, 
48 epic poems (short picces so called by him- 
sclf), 12> ¢lepres 11> cpitaphs, 912 dedica- 
tory epistics, 700 familiar epistles 2600 heroic 
poems, 110 odes, 3000 epigrams, four [atin 
comedies, and one Spanish satire. He Lim- 
self estimated the number of his verses at a 
million and a half, of which vast mass no one 
reads a single line.—Art. by Southey tn Arkin’s 
G. Bue 

MACFDONIUS, a prelate of Constanti- 
nople, whom the Arians made bishop of that 
see in the year 342, 1n opposition to Paul, the 
choice of their orthodox opponents. After a 
fierce contest, the emperor Constantius gave 
his decision in favour of Macedonus, but 


owing to his turbulence and partiality to the 


sem-Anans, he was afterwards deposed. He 
then maintained a new notion concerning the 
Holy Ghost, which he regarded as a divine 
energy diffused throughout the universe, and 


not a perscn. 


This doctrine being agreeable 
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to the large party of semi-Anans, was widely 
embraced, although severely persecuted by 
the orthodox on one mde, and the Anens on 
the other, until finally crushed by Theodosius 
in 381. The ultimate fate of Macedonus 
himself 18 unknown.—Moshem. Socrat. Hist. 
Eccles 

MACFARLANE (Ronerr) a political and 
miscellaneous wnter, was born in Scotland in 
1734 and educated at Edinburgh. He came 
to London at an early period of hfe, and kept 
a school of considerable reputation at W altham- 
stow. He wrote a ‘“‘ History of George III,” 
the tirst volume of which appeared in 1770, 
and the second and tlurd in 178% and 1794, 
the two latter of which he subsequently dis- 
claimed He was also author of an “ Lasay 
on the Authenticity of Ossian,”’ the affirmative 
of which question he warmly espoused, ‘ An 
Address to the People of the British Fmprre ,”” 
a translation of Buchanan’s ‘‘ Dissertation on 
the Right of the Crown of Scotland ,’’ with 
two dissertations, one on the Getw and Scy- 
thians, the Goths and Scots, and the other 
vindicatin, the character of Buchanan as a 
historian. He fell under a carriage m the tu- 
mult of a Brentford election, on the 8th of 
Auzust 1804, and survived only half an hour. 
—CGrent. Mar vol lexiv 

MACHAM or MACHIN (Ronerr) an 
I nghsh gentleman, who lived in the fourteenth 
century and who appears to have first dis- 
covercd the island of Madeira. He had con- 
ceived a passion for a lady of a rank superior 
to his own and her friends opposing their 
umion, he eloped with her and embarked for 
Frince The vessel wis dnven by contrary 
winls to Madeira, where Macham lost his 
mistress by death m a few days, and dyimg 
shortly after, was buned wath her by his crew, 
who escaped to the coast of Africa. Ihe 
sulors were made slaves by the people of 
Morocco and having related their adventures 
toa Spanish pilot who hid experienced the 
sime misfortune, he on his return to Spam, 
mide public the discovery im consequence of 
which an expedition wis sent out and in 1121 
the asland was rediscovered and the grave of 
the unfortunate lovers visited Jhe catas- 
trophe of Macham ant his mistress has been 
made the subject of a poetical composition by 
the rev W L Bowles —Ilackiuyt. Boog. 
Onn. 

MACHAOLE (Tamis de) a French jesuit, 
was born at Paria in 1599 He taught ethica 
and philosophy, and was afterwards rector at 
Orleans, Alengon, and Caen. He died at 
Pais in 1680. Besides some practical and 
devotional tracts, he was author of ‘ An Ac- 
count in Latin of the Missions to Paraguay, 
and other Parts of South America,” 1636, 
8vo, ‘‘ A Relation of the State of Affairs in 
Japan,’’ 1646, 8vo, ‘* Account of the Pro- 
vinces of Goa, Malabar, &c.’’ 1651, ‘* Ac- 
count of the Kingdom of Cochin China,” 
1652, 8vo, “A Relation of the Iravels of 
Iwenty-five Members of the Society on the 
Indian Missions ’’ &c — Morert. 

MACHAULI (Jon de) a jcsuit, born 
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at Paris m 1651, who became rector of the. 


college de Clermont. He published, under 
the name of Gallus or Le Coq, “ Io. Galh Juns- 
consu). Notationes 1n Histonam Thuany,’’1614, 
a work which 1s scarce, because suppressed as 
seditious and libellous,—There was another 
jesuit, named Joun Baptist pe Macnavtr, 
who died May 22, 1640, aged twenty-nine. He 
was author of ‘‘ Gesta a Soc. Jes. in regno 
Sinensi, Ethiopico et Sibetano,” and other his- 
torical works of httle reputation.— More. 
MACHIAVEL (Nicuotas) a celebrated 
political writer and Iistorian, was born of a 
patrician family at Florence in 1469. He was 
suspected of being engaged in the conspiracy 
of the Soderm: family, against the Medica, 
and being put to the question, had the fort:- 
tude to endure the torture without confession. 
He afterwards became secretary to the Flo- 
rentine republic, and was employed in embas 
Bies to the king of France, the emperor, and 
the pope, and other Itahan pmnnces. Notwith 
atanding the emoluments presumed to be at- 
tendant on these important employments, he 
died in great poverty in June 1927, leaving a 
large family in indigent circumstances , which 
fact 1s a great presumption im favour of his 
disinterestedness and integrity. The freedom 
of his opinions caused him to be represented 
as ureligious by his contemporaries , but as 
this imputation was then usually employed 
in bar of all freedom of opinion, it merits 
little attention. He was an author, both 
in prose and verse, but it 1s chiefly upon 
his historical and political works that his 
reputation 1s founded. His ‘‘ Discourses 
upon the first Decade fof Livy,’ exhibit 
him as a warm friend of hberahty, and are 
replete with just and profound reflections on 
the pnnciples of popular government. It 
was succeeded by the famous treatise, ‘‘ Del 
Pnocipe,” the pnnce, the hero of which, 
Cesar Borgia, 1s the model of the perfect 
prince which he describes. ‘1 his extraordinary 
production has been generally regarded as the 
tyrant’s manual, al] its maxims and counsels 
being directed tothe maintenance of power, 
however acquired. Formed as 1t was upon the 
actual practice of Italian politicians, both before 
and after 1t was written, being dedicated to a 
nephew of Leo X, and long current without pro- 
ducing a reply, it 18 difficult to regard 1t merely 
AS an ingenious method of exposing the de- 
testable maxims which it ostensibly inculcates, 
although an opimon of that kind has been ve 
widely embraced. On the other hand, it 
seems next to impossible, that Machiavel 
himself, the secretary of a republic, who wrote 
with so much spimt onthe history of Livy, 
and in conversation always spoke with admi- 
ration of Brutus and Cassius, should have 
compiled a book of such odious maaims with 
a view of propagating them Whatever the 
truth, his ‘‘ Prince” has eternally stanmed his 
hame, the appllation of Machiavellism be- 
mg adopted as significant of all that 1s crooked 
and perfidious in pohocs. The other works 
of Macluavel are, his ‘' History of Florence,’’ 
from 1205 to 1494, which 1s deemed a valu- 
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able performance, and the earliest of the good 
Itahan histones , a ‘‘ Life af Castruccio Cas- 
tracani of Lucca,” regarded as bordering on 
romance , ‘‘ A Ireatise on the Art Mibtary,” 
able but theoretical, two comedies of infenor 
pretensions, entitled ‘* Mandragola,’’ aud 
* Chua ,’’ “( The Golden Ass,’’ 1n imtatron 
of Lucian, ‘‘A Treatise on the Emigration 
of the Northern Nations,’’ and many verses. 
The whole of the works of Machiavel have 
been ably translated bY k arneworth.— Morert. 
Tiraboschi. Roscoe s Leo X, 

MACK (CuHarves baron von) an Austnan 
general, born in Franconia in 1752. Though 
destitute of fortune, he was well educated, 
but on leaving college his inclination led him 
to enlist as a private in a regiment of dra- 
goons aud his good conduct soon obtained 
him the rank of a petty officer. In the war 
with lurkey he was noticed by marshal Lascy, 
who gave him a captain’s commission. The 
spirit of enterprize which he subsequently 
displayed, procured him the favour of Lau- 
dohn, who made him his aide-de-camp, and 
strongly recommended him to the emperor. 
On the occurrence of war with France, Mack 
was appointed quarter master-general of the 
army of the pmnce of Coburg, and in that 
station he directed the operations of the cam- 
paign of 1793. He was afterwards employed 
in negociating with Dumuoriez, and in 1794 
he was sent on a miltary embassy to kng- 
land. He again served under the prince of 
Coburg in the Netherlands , and in 1797 he 
succeeded the archduke Charles in the com- 
mand of the army of the Rhine. The fol- 
lowing year he was sent to Naples, then m- 
vaded by the French under generals Macdo- 
nald aad Championet. Mack boasted that he 
would soon drive the enemy out of Italy , but 
being beaten in the field, and suspected of 
treason by the Neapolitans, he fled to che 
French camp, and was sent as a prisoner to 
Dyon. Under the consulship of Buonaparte, 
he was removed to Paris on parole, and an 
April, 1800, he made his escape to Vienna, 
He found means to justify bis conduct in the 
opinion of the emperor, who in 1804 consti- 
tuted gencral Mack commander-in-chief in 
the Tyrol, Dalmatia, and Italy , and the year 
following a member of the general council of 
war In 180. le was opposed to Buonaparte, 
who forced him to retreat beyond the Danube, 
and to submit to the famous capitulation of 
Ulm, by which 28,000 of the Austnans be- 
came prisoners. Mack was permitted to go 
to Vienna, where he was taed. before a muili- 
tary tribunal, and received the sentence of 
death as a traitor to his country. His doom, 
however, was commuted by the emperor for 
impnsonment , and he was, after a time, re- 
leased, and died 1n obscunty. Ihe failures of 
the subject of this article, excited great sur- 
prise at the penod when they occurred, but 
at present nothing appears so extraordinary 
as that a man, with so moderate a portion of 
abihty, should have been thus trusted and em- 
Be . Nouv. des Con 

ACKENZIE (mr Gronox) a 
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Seotish lawyer and miscellaneous writer, was | 


a branch of the nobie family of Seaforth, and 
born at Dundee an 16386. 
universities of Aberdeen and St Andrew’s, 
whence he was removed to Bourges, where he 
ee three years in the study of the civil 
aw. On his return to Scotland he was ad 
matted to the Lar, and soon became a distin- 
guished pleader. In 1661 he was advocate 
for the geo of Argyle, impeached of Ingh- 
treason, and was not Jong after raised toa seat 
on the bench of the criminal court He em- 
ployed his leisure in literary composition, and 
an 1660 appeared his “ Aretino,’”’ a serious 
romance, ‘' Religio Stowi,’? a ‘* Moral 
Essay on Solitude ,’’ ‘‘ Moral Gallantry ,” 
and a play and poems, which productions gave 
him the reputation of being an elegant writer 
and sound moralist la 1674 he was knighted, 
and made king s advocate for Scotland. ‘The 
contest then existing between fanaticism on 
the one ride, and oppression and tyranny on 
the other, rendered this post an arduous one , 
but having embraced the court doctrine of 
passive obedience, he was well inclined to put 
the laws enforcing submis;ion, into strict exe- 
cution, and thereby obtained from the cove- 
nanters the title of *‘ The blood thisty Advo- 
cate.’” He however introduced several alte- 
rations into the form of criminal trials, favour 
able to the accused , and although be 1s thought 
to have stretched the law of treason in the 
cases of Baalhe of Jerviswood, and the earl of 
Argyle, his vindication of himself, by a large 
party at least, has been deemed satisfactory 
&ven during the presa of business he fourd 
tame to compose several able professiunal 
works upon the laws ind customs of Scotland. 
He also wrote ‘‘ Jus Regium,’’ London, 1684 
in defence of monarchy , and farther served 
the royal party by a ‘‘ Vindication of the Go 
vernment of Scotland during the Reign of 
Charles II” As an antiquary he composed, 
‘< Observations on the Laws and Customs of 
vations as to Precedency ,” a ‘‘ Defence oi 
the Royal Line and Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
which work involved bim in a controversy 
with Lloyd and Stulingfleet, ‘ Reflections 
upon the Advantages and Disadvantages 
of a Umon between England and Scotland ,” 
and several moral and miscellaneous trea- 
tises, which demonstrated great fertihty, 1 
little of accuracy or profundity. Jt is to thi 
honour of sir George Mackenzie, that he with. 
drew from his post when the measures of James 
II disagreed with his conscience , although he 
subsecuently resumed it, and held it until the 
Revoluuuon, when he warmly opposed the de. 
clared vacancy of the throne and the election 
of Wilham, and resigning his employments, 

ratired to Oxford, where he was admitted 
student in June 1690. He died mm London m 
May 1691, and his body being taken to Scot: 
Jand, was burned with great funeral honours n 
the church-yard of the Greyfriars m Edin. 

- The pohtcal opinions of this eminen( 
lawyer will be judged of differently by oppo: 
site parties, but his ntegrnty and private wort! 
esem unquestionable. He was founder of the 

Broo. Dier.— Vor. I. 


He studied atthe. 
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Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh.—Biog. Brit 
Lord Woodhoustrey Life of mre j iste 

MACKENZIE (Geronce) viscount Tare 
bat and first earl of Cromarty, a member 
of the same family as the preceding, was born 
in 1624. Having adhered to the fortunes of 
‘he Stuarts, in their adversity, he was, at the 
Restoratron, made a senator of the college of 
ustice, clerk of the privy council, and jus- 
ice-general. James II also made him a baron 
ind viscount, and queen Anne secretary of 
itate and earl of Cromarty. He died in 1714, 
tthe age of eighty-eight. This nobleman, 
the possessed much learning and vaned ac- 
omplishments, was author of a ‘‘ Vindication 
f Robert III, King of Scotland, from the 
sharge of Bastardy,’’ ‘* Synopsis Apoca- 
ypuca,” an explication of the Revelatitms ; 
‘ A Historical Account of the Consmracies 
'y the earl of Gowne and Robert Logan, 
against James V1,” “ A Vindication of the 
Reform of the Church of Scotland ,”’ and 
several papers in the Plnilosopincal Transac- 
tions —Lord Orford’s Royal and Noble Authors. 

MACKLIN (Cartes) an actor and dra- 
matist of some celebrity for talent, and more 
for longevity, was born in the county of West- 
meath in Ireland, May 11, 1690. His real 
uame was M‘Laughiin, which, on his coming 
to London, he changed to Mackhn. He was 
mployed at Trinity college, Dublin, as 8 
radgeman, until his twenty first year, when 
ue cime to Fngland, and jomed a compen, 
wf s rolling comedians, but was induced to re- 
urn to his situation at Irimity college. In 
(716 he agin repaired to England, and ap- 
yeared as an actor in the theatre Lincoln’s- 
nn felds It was not, however, until 1742 
-hat he established tus fame as an actor, by hia 
admirable performance of Shylock, that bein 
ndeed the only character in which he sioad 
pre-eminent. He continued on the stage until 
1789, which long interval was marked Ly the 
usual vicissitudes of theatrical hfe, rendered 
still greater by the spirit and strong temper 
of the andividual By his firmness and reso- 
lution in supporting the rights of lis thea- 
trical brethren, they were long reheved from 
a species of capricious oppression, to which 
the profession of an actor 1s peculiarly open, 
from party opposition or private enmity. 
During the laet years of his hfe, his under- 
standing became impaured, and 1n tls state he 
died July 11, 1797, at the great age of a 
hundred and seven. Macklno appears to 
much advantage in his Man of the World,’’ 
a comedy, which discovers a keen and pervad- 
ing knowledge of life and manners, and ex- 
poses meanness, sycophancy, and pohtucal 
servility with considerable skill. Has ‘* Love 
a la mode” also possesses kindred, but more 
farcical ment. While Jns memory remained, 
Macklin was a most entertaining companion, 
although dictatorial, and very irasuble. He 
is however said to have been, in his best days, 
a tender husband, a good father, and a steady 
fnend —Bwg Dram. 

MACKNIGHT (James) a learned Scot- 
tish divine, was born at Irvine in Argyleshire 
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in 1721. He was educated at Glasgow, 
after which he went to Leyden, and on lus 
return was ordained minster of Maybole, 
where he remained sixteen years. Here he 
composed his two celelnated works, ‘* The 
Harmony of the Gospels,’ and ns ‘“ New 
Translation of the Epistles,” both of which 
much advanced his theological reputation. 
In 1763 he published another esteemed work, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Truth of the Gospel History.” 
On account of these pubhcations, the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh conferred upon him the 
degree of DD. In 1679 he was promoted to 
the living of Jedburgh, and three years after- 
wards became one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, where he employed nearly thirty years 
of his life in the execution of his last and 
greatest work, on the apostolical epistles, 
which appeared im 1795, in four large quarto 
volumes, under the title of ‘‘ A new Iiteral 
Translation from the Greek of all the Aposto- 
heal Epistles, with Commentaries and Notes, 
Philological, Crntcal, Explanatory, and Prac- 
tical.” Dr Macknight survived the comple- 
tion of this Jaborious proof of extensive read 
ing, genuine learning, and critical skill, about 
four years, dying, much lamented, in the 
month of January 1800.—Life by his Son 

MACLAINL (Arcniparp) a learned di- 
vine, was born at Monaghan 1n_ Treland, in 
1722. He was educated at Glasgow, and 
about the time of the rebellion in 174), suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Dr Milling as I nglish pas- 
tor at the Hague, in which situation he re- 
mained fifty years, when he was obliged to 
quit it, owing tothe French invasion of Hol 
land in 1794. On his arnval at England he 
fixed his residence at Bath, where he died 
November 2, 1804, aged eighty-two. Dr 
Maclaine 1s principally known by an excellent 
translation of Maclaines Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and by his popular letters to Soame 
Jenyns, in opposition to Ins ‘ View of the 
Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion.” 
He also published a volume of sermons.— 
Chalmers’s Bug. Dict. 

MACLAURIN (Cotrn) a celebrated ma- 
thematician and plulosopher, born near Inve 
rary in Scotland, in 1698. He studied at 
Glasgow, where he took the degree of MA. 
at the age of fifteen, and defended a thesis 
“* On the Power of Gravitation.”’ In 1717 he 
obtained the mathematical chair in the Mans- 
chal college at Aberdeen , and two years after, 
on making a visit to London, he was chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Souety. Ile subse- 

uently travelled on the continent as tutor to 
the hon. Mr Hume, the son of lord Polwarth, 
and after residing for some tame an Lorraine, 
his pupil died at Montpellier, aud he returned 
to Scotland. In 172 he was elected profes- 
gor of mathematics at Edinburgh, where Is 
lectures contnbuted much to raise the charac- 
@ae of that university as a school of science. 
A controversy, in which he engaged with 
hishop Berkeley, led to the publicauon of Mac- 
laurm’s great work, lus ‘ ‘Treatise on Flux- 
iona,’’ 
Qn the invasion of Scotland in 1745, Mr 





ted at Edinburgh 174%, 2 vols. 4to. 
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Maclaurin was very active in promoting the 
fortification of Edinburgh agaist the adhe- 
renta of the house of Stuart, and on their 
taking possession of the city, he fled to York, 
where he was hospitably receiveu und enter- 
tained by archbishop Herring. On the march 
of the invaders to England, he retarned home, 
and died soon after, June 14,1740 He was 
the anthor of a “ Treatise on Algebra,’ an 
‘* Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophi- 
cal Discoveries ,’’ papers in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society , and other works.— 
Macuavunin (JoHN) son of the preceding, was 
bred to the bar, and after practising as an ad- 
vocate at Edinburgh, was, 1n 1787, made a 
judge, when he took the title “of ford Dreg- 
horn. In 1774 he pubhshed ‘' Arguments 
and Decisions in remarkable Cases before the 
High Court of Justiciary, and other supreme 
Courts in Scotland,” 4to, and he was also 
the author of various tracts on legal and mis- 
cellaneous hterature. His death took place 
in 1796, at the age of sixty two —Martin’s 
Biog Philos. Hution’s Mat Dict. Chalmers’s 
Bug. Dict. 

MACPHFRSON (James) a Scottish wr- 
ter, distinguished in hterary history for his 
translations or imitations of Gaelic poems, said 
to nave heen composed in the thud century. 
He was born ain the county of Inverness, in 
17.38, ani studied at Aberdeen and } dinburgh. 
In 1758 he pubhshed an original poem, ent- 
tled ‘ The Highlander,” and this was fol- 
lowed two years after by ‘ Fragments of An- 
cient Poetry, collected in the Highlands of 
Scotland and translated from the Gaelic or 
hise Language.” [he cunosity of the pub- 
he was excited by these pieces, and a bub- 
scription was raised to enable Macpherson to 
visit the Highlands and collect addi ional 
specimens of national poetry. He produced, 
as the fruat of Ins researches, ‘ Fingal an 
anaent kpc Poem, translated from the Gae- 
he,’ 176%, 4to, “* Jemonra,’ and other poems, 
1763, 4to, and some smaller compositions, 
all profesa.dly translated fiom oryinals by 
Ossian, the son of Fingal, a Gaelic prince of 
the third century, and his contemporanes. 
It would be impossible, within the limits of 
this article, to give even an outline of the warm 
and angry controversy concermmng the authen- 
ticity of these productions, which long aga- 
tated the republic of letters and has hardly 
yet subsided From the evidence of the con- 
tending parties 1t may be concluded, that 
Macpherson s prose epics were founded on 
tradinonal nariatives current among the High- 
landers , but the date of the oldest of their 
lavs 1s comparatively modern, and 1t18 now 
difficult, af not impossible, to ascertain the 
precise extent of lus obligations to the Gaehe 
bards of former ages. Mr “Macpherson went 
to Florida in 1764, as secretary to governor 
Johnstone , and he subsequently obtained, at 
home, the lucrative appointment of agent to 
the Nabob of Arcot, in consequence of which 
he had a seat m the house of Commons from 
1780 to 1790. He died near Inverness, in 
Februarv 1796, and was mterred in Wert» 
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minster vai Besides the works noticed 
before, he pubhshed a prose translation of the 
Tiiad of Homer, ‘“ An Introduction to the 
History of Great Britain and Iretand ,”’ “ The 
History of Great Britain, from the Restoration 
to the Accession of the House of Hanover ,”’ 
historical collections , and potitrcal pamphlets. 
—Atkin’s G Bug. 

MACQUER (Perer Jozern) an emunuent 
French chemist, born at Paris in 1718. He 
adopted the medical profession, and devoted 
himeelf te the study of the physical sciences. 
In 1745 be was chosen an adjunct of the aca- 
demy of Sciences, in 1766 a associate, and 
in 1772 a pensionary of that society. He 
wrote in the Journal des Savans, from 1768 to 
1776, the articles relating to natural philoso- 
phy, medicine, surgery, pharmay, chemistry, 
anatomy, and natural history, and he pub- 
hahed ‘* Elemens de Chymie theorique et 
pratique ,’ and achemuical dictionary, besides 
other works. IHfis death took place in 1784. 
Macquer did not live to witness the splendid 
improvements made in chemmstry 1n the latter 
part of the last century, and which have con- 
tributed to render his wiitings partially obso- 
lete, though they comprise some important 
facts and discoveries, which entitle the author 
toa place among the first chemists of his time 
—Hhis brother, Dace Macauen, acounsellor 
of the parhament of Pans, was the author of 
‘“« Abrégé Chronologique de |l’Histoire Eccle 
siastique,’’ 2 vols 8vo, and other useful his- 
torical compilations. He died in 1770 —Bug. 
Uni. 

MACQUIN (Anse Awnor-Denis) of Scotch 
ancestry, born in 1796 at Meaux-en-Brie, in 
the college of which town he was afterwards 
professor of rhetoric. Driven from his coun 
try by the Revolution, hia taste as an anti- 
quary and his skill as a draughtsman procured 
him an ample subsistence by the exercise of 
both in the Heralds college. While thus 
employed, it fell to his lot to design the car, 
&c. which bore the remains of Nelson to St 
Paul's cathedral, in which he displaved much 
taste. Although a foreigner, so comple‘e was 
his acquaintance with the English tongue, 
that he edited several works in that language, 
besides publishing occasiunally original essays, 
&c. His Latin poem, ‘‘ Tabella Cibana,”’ or 
** The Bull of Fare,’’ has been much admired 
for the classic elegance of its Latinity, and 
the learmng and ingenuity 1t exlubits. After 
the conclusion of the wai in 1814, he revi- 
gited France for a short time, but his habits 
and affections having now become exclusively 
English, he soon returned, and died in South- 
wark in 1823.—Ann. Buog. 

MACROBIUS (Avreriivs Amsrosrus 
Tueoposius) a Latin author in the reign of 
the emperor 7 heodosius, to whom he officiated 
as an officer of the wardrobe, and enjoyed a 
considerable share of the imperial favour, 
The country which gave him birth, as well as 
the religion which he professed, are both un- 
certain , the former, however, 1s generally eup- 

tu have been Greece. He was the au- 
thor of a miscellaneous work, entitled « Sa- 
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turnalia,” cunous for ity criticisms, and the 
a it throws upon the manners and custome 
of antiquity , a commentary on Cicero’s ‘‘ Som- 
mum Scipionis,’”” m two books, valusble for 
the exposition it affords of the doctrmes of 
Pythagoras, with respect to the harmony of 
the spheres , and a treatise ‘* De Differéntim 
et Societatibus Grec1 Latinique Verh.” There 
are several editions of this author's writmd¢s, 
the best of which are those of 1694, 8vo, and 
1777, Leipsic. The tifffe of his decease 1s 
supposed to be about the yeat 420.— Morert. 

MADAN. There were two Enghsh divines 
of this name, brothers, of these Spencrr 
died bishop of Peterborough in 1813.—Mar- 
TIN, Originally educated with a view to his 
practising at the English bar, was induced, by 
the mflueice of some leading members of the 
Calvinistic persuasion, to quit that profes- 
sion, and enter into the mmustry in théir 
connexion. In 1761, having for some time 
\ihdareene! officiated as chaplain to the Lock 
1ospital, he succeeded in procuring the erec- 
tion of a chapel attached to that institution, 
where his reputation as a popular preacher 
attracted numerous hearers. Ihe fame which 
he acquired by his eloquence was, however, 
somewhat diminished, by the part he took in 
dissuading a clerical fnend from giving up a 
benefice which he had accepted undera solemn 
promise of eventual resignation This cir- 
cumstance took place in 1767, and in 1781 a 
work from his pen, in defence of a plurality of 
wives, entitled, ‘‘ Thelyphthora,’’ drew upon 
him still farther obloquy. The professed ob- 
Ject of this singular treatise, which fills 
three octavo volumes, 18 the prevention of 
seduction, by constituting it a virtual marriage. 
His other works are, an edition of the satires 
of Juvenal and Persius, with a hteral English 
translation and notes, in two octavo volumes , 
““ACommentary on the Articles of the Church 
of Lngland,’ “ Ihoughts on Executive Jus- 
tice ,”’ “ Letters to Dr Pnestley ,” and a few 
sermons. His death took place during the 
spring of 1790, in bis sixty fifth year.—Chal 
mers s Buog. Dut. 

MADDEN, DD (Samvet) an Irish cfer- 
gyman, descended from a French family, bosr 
in 1087. He received his education at Irinity 
college, Dublin, and afterwards became a 
liberal benefactor to that society, by imgti- 
tuting, in 1731, prizes for such of the students 
a3 more especially distunguished themselves in 
the college examinations. The year following 
he published the first volume of a work calcu- 
lated to excite considerable attention, undet 
the ttle of “‘ Memoire of the Twerteth 
Century, or Ongmal Letters of State un- 
der George the Sixth.’? This smgular book 
was originally intended to occupy s1x octavo 
volumes, and extraordinary despatch was 
used im stnking off a thousand copies of it, 
but the rapidity with which it was bought 
up by the author, equalled the diligence used 
in bringing 1t out. Nearly nine hundred of 
the impressions being recailed and destroyed 
within a week after ite first issuing from 
press. His other productions are, ‘ Boulter’s 
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Monument,” a poem of considerable length, 
tedin 1744, anda tragedy founded on the 
of Themistocles. Dr Madden, of whom 
the English lexicographer, Johnson, speaks in 
terms of the highest commendation, was far- 
ther beneficial to his country, and to the cause 
of science in general, by first establishing, 21 
1740, a society at Dublin for the encouiaze 
ment of the arts , the plan of which has since 
been followed up and enlarged upon with great 
success in the Bntish metropolis. For the 
furtherance of this praiseworthy object, hie Lim- 
self liberally contnbuted a bundred pounds a- 
year from his own private resouices, which 
were large, mdependently of the rectory of 
Drummully, and other valuable church prefer- 
ment. Huis death took place on the last day 
of che year 1765.—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 
MADDOX (Ieaac) bishop of Worcester, 
an active and learned prelate, born of humble 
parentage at London in July 1697. Becomin 
an orphan at an early age, lus friends placed 
him with a pastry-cook, that he might learn 
the business, but Ins fondness for perusing 
every book that came in lis way, rendered ls 
continuance in this situation equally irksome 
to himself and his employer. Has dismissal 
was the consequence, on which he was sent 
to Scotland by some of his relations, who, ob- 
serving his passion for literature, placed him 
at Aberdeen, with a view to Ins obtaining a 
cheap but solid education, and eventually be 
coming a minister among the dissenters. ‘The 
tenets and discipline of presbyterianism, how- 
ever, not coinciding with his opinions, he, 
after having continued Ins studies at this um- 
versity for some time, with great credit to 
himeelf, returned to England, and became, 
through the assistance of Gibson, bishop of 
London, a member of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge. He now took orders in the es- 
tablished church, and became soon after do- 
mestic chaplain and nephew, by mamage, to 
Bradford, bishop of Chichester, through whose 
oes he rose speedily to considerable pre 
erment. Hus first benefice was the hving 
of St Vedast, Foster lane, in the city of I on- 
don, when, having obtamed the degree of DD. 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, he was in 
1729 appointed a king’s chaplain, and clerk of 
the closet to queen Caroline. Four years after 
he obtained the deanery of Wells, whence im 
1756 he was raised to the see of St Asaph, and 
subsequently translated to that of Worcester 
in 1748. Bishop Maddox 1s known as the 
warm advocate and hberal benefactor of many 
public chantable institutions, especially of the 
small-pox hospital in the metropohs, for which 
in 1752 he preached a sermon, afte:wards 
nted, remarkable for its eloquence, and the 
unstudied beauty of the composition. ‘The 
infirmary at Worcester also is mainly in- 
debted to his exertions for its existence. As 
an author he 1s principally known by his 
*¢ Defence of the Doctrine and Discipline of 
the Church of England,’’? written in reply to 
Neale’s ‘* History of the Purivans.’’ ere 
are also fourteen of his miscellaneous ser- 
sextant. Has death took place at Wor. 
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‘eater, September 27, 1759.—Nichols’s Lat. 
Anecd. 
MADOX (Tuomas) a learned and labo- 
ous antiqu author of several valuable 
works connected with the earlier periods of 
Enghsh listory. The first of these, lis “ An- 
zlicanum Formulare,” being a complete col- 
ection of ancient charters and legal instru- 
ments from the Norman conquest down to the 
reign of Henry VITI inclusive, taken from the 
riyinal records, appeared under the auspices 
»f lord chancellor Somers in 170%, and 18 con- 
adcred Inghly valuable Nine years after- 
wards he printed lus ‘‘ History of the Exche- 
quer,” embracing a period from the conquest 
to the close of Fdward II’s reign, in folio, 
with a dedication to the yueen. A quarto edj- 
tion of this work likewise appeared afterwards 
n 1769 He also published subsequently an 
historical account of all the cities and borough 
towns of England, under the title of ‘‘ Firma 
Burg,” and was employed on several other 
works of a similar description, the completion 
of which was prevented by his decease. A 
>ollection of his manuscripts occupying more 
‘han ninety volumes of various sizes, 18 to be 
‘ound in the Bntish Museum, to which they 
were presented after his death by his widow — 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec 
MACCENAS (Caius Citnrvs) the freud 
and minster of the emperor Augustus, and a 
distinguished patron of letters, wasa Roman 
knight, who tiaced his origin to the ancient 
kings of Etruria. Of lis early life nothing 1s 
recorded previously to his appearing a8 coun- 
sellor to Octavius, after the death of Julius 
Cesar. He fought at the battle of Plubppi, 
but chiefly acted in a civil capacity. During 
along period he held the important post of 
prefect of Rome, to which his polatical talents 
were pecuharly adapted , and m his ministerial 
capacity he was not chargeable with any acts of 
oppression, but exercised his great influence 
with prudence and moderation. No statesman 
seems to have been more the personal friend 
of his sovereign than Macenas, but he was 
partly indebted for the emperor's favour, to 
the charms of his wife Terentia, at which 
attachment, hke an obsequious courtier, he si- 
lently connived, He 18 described by Velleius 
Paterculus as vigilant and active in business, 
but luxurious and effeminate in lis hours of 
relaxation. He was at the same time learned, 
and a lover of learnmg, and Ine name 1s ren- 
dered immoital by Virgil and Horace, as their 
munificent fnend and intimate associate. Ho- 
race, in particular, lived with him upon terms 
of the utmost freedom and familanty , and 
Virgil dedicated to lim Ins ‘‘ Georgics,”” which 
admirable productions appear to have been 
written at his request. He introduced both 
these great pocts to Augustus, and so signal 
were his good offices towards literary genius, 
that the name of Mecenas has been ever 
since apphed to hberal patrons. Of his own 
writings several pieces existed in the time of 
Seneca, of wlich a few verses only are now 
extant. He w also said to have invented a 
species of short-hend. He died BC. 8, leav- 
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Augustus his general heir and executor. 
@ pete . Sari Onom. Crevrer. 
STLINUS (Micuasez) a celebrated 
German astronomer, was born about 1542, m 
the dutchy of Wirtemberg, and spent his youth 
in Italy, where he made a public oration in 
favour of Copernicus, which converted Galileo 
from the opimons of Anstotle and Ptolemy. 
On his return to Germany, he became profes- 
sor of mathematics at Tubingen, where he 
had the great Kepler among his pupils, who 
has praised several of his master’s inventions 
in his ‘‘ Astronomia Optica.’’ He died in 
1590, after having published many works in 
mathematics and astronomy, among which 
were his treatises ‘‘ De Stella Nova Cassio- 
sa » ‘* Ephemendes,’’ according to the 
rutenic tables , ‘‘ Thesis de Echipsibus ,’’ an 
epitome of astronomy, &c.—Martin’s Biog. 
Philos. Nouv Dict. Hist. 

MAFFEI. There were several learned and 
ingenious Italhans of this name.—Binrnar- 
DINE Marrer, born 1514, was a dignified 
ecclesiastic, well versed in the belles lettres, 
as well as distinguished for his antiquarian re- 
search. He rose to the purple, and 1s known 
as the author of a valuable treatise on ancient 
coins, medals, and inscriptions, and some 
annotations on the letters of Cicero. His 
death took place im 15098 at Rome.—Marrei 
Vecio, a native of Lodi, born 1407, was 
professor of law at Pavia, and afterwards 
chancellor to pope Martin V._ Ele 1s however 
more apheaten Hyd known as a poet than a 
lawyer, several of his compoaitions, consist 
ing of epigrams, and other miscellaneous pro- 
ductions 1n verse, evincing much genius. 
There 1s an Enghsh translation of his addi- 
tional book to the ACneid of Virgil, by Elhs. 
His prose writings consist of essays on educa- 
tion, on happiness and misery, on religious 
constancy, &c. The tame of his decease 1s 
fixed in the year 1459.—Joun Prerfr Matr- 
Fer, known By his Latan denomination Maf- 
feeus, was an eminent scholar of Bergamo, 
born 1536, who, from being rhetorical profes- 
sor at Genoa, became a jesuit in 1565, and 
wrote the life of Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the order. He was held in Ingh estima- 
tiun for his learnmg and talents by several 
Buccesbive occupiers of the papal chair, one 
of whom 1s said to have granted him a dis- 
 sanbeey for reading his breviary in the Greek 
anguage, that his Latin, of the purity of 
which he was remarkably tenacious, might 
not become deteriorated. Besides a transla- 
tion of various letters connected with the pro- 
ceedings of the jesuit missionaries in India, 
he wrote a history of that country, entitled, 
‘* Histona Indicarum,’’ &c. at the instance of 
the Portuguese Government, whose conquests 
in those regions the work 13 more particularly 
designed to commemorate and descnbe. Ihe 
best edition of this book 1s that of 1747, 4to, 
2 vols. Maffwus was afterwards employed in 
the Vatican hbrary, and died at Tivoli in 
1603.—Franctisco Scipio, Marevis Mar- 
Fki1,a noLleman of Verona, was equally cele- 
brated as a soldier and a poet. He was born 
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in 1675, and his first attempt in literature 
carried off the pnze for an essay on the sub- 
ject of love. Entering the army, he acquired 
considerable reputation by the gallantry which 
he exhibited at the battle of Donawert, in 
1704, but on the termimation of the cam 

he quitted the service, and devoted himself 
wholly to the cultivation of elegant hterature. 
In 1732 he set out on a tour over great part 
of Europe, and im the course of his progress 
received every where those marked attentions 
which his reputation as a scholar mented. Of 
his works, the principal are, *‘ On Duelling,”’ 
an essay , ‘‘ Merope,” a tragedy; ‘‘ Ceremo- 
ma,” a comedy, “ A History of the Art of 
Diplomacy ,” ‘‘ Verona Illustrata,” folio, 
‘¢ Museum Veronense,” folio, &c. He also 
translated a part of the works of Homer into 
his own language, and published three octavo 
volumes of tragedies, selected from the best 
Itahan dramatists. On the decease of their 
accomplished townsman in 1755, the citizens 
of Verona honoured his remains by a public 
funeral m the cathedral of that city, when an 
oration was pronounced to his memory.—Mo- 
rert. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MAGALHAENS or MAGELLAN (Fer- 
DINAND de) a famous Portuguese navigator, 
who discovered the straits at the extremity of 
South America, and conducted the first expe- 
dition round the world. He served under 
Albuquerque in the Fast Indies, and distin- 
guished himself especially at the taking of 
Malacca in 1510. He afterwards entered into 
the service of Spam, and was entrusted by 
Charles V with the command of a fleet des- 
tined to explore a passage to the Molucca 
islands, by sailing westward. ‘The voyage 
was commenced September 20, 1519, about 
the end of October be entered the straits, 
since called after his name, and on the 27th 
of November discovered the Pacific ocean. 
Continuing his course, he arrived at the La- 
drone Islands, and subsequently at the Phihp- 
pies, on one of which he lost his lifeina 
skirmish with the natives, in 1521. (See 
Cano, J.S. del.)—Akin’s G. Prog. 

MAGALHAELNS (Jonn Hyacintru de) 
an ingenious natural plnlosopher of the lage 
century. He was born in 1723, at Lisbon, 
and is said to have been descended from the 
ubject of the last article. He entered into 
the order of the Augustine friars, but be- 
coming a convert to the Protestant faith, he 
fled from his convent, and took refuge 1n Eng- 
land, where he passed the remainder of lis 
hfe. He distinguished himself by his expe- 
riments and researches in chemistry and me- 
chanics, and particularly by his invention of a 
mode of impregnating water with hxed arr, 
relatively to which he published a small tract. 
A translation of Cronstedt’s Mineralogy, and 
other works also proceeded from his pen. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society, and of 
several foreign academies, and was much es- 
teemed among men of sence. His death 
took place in February 1790.—Rees’s Cyclop. 

MAGALOTTI (Lorenzo) a noble Itahan, 
born im 1637 at Rome, or, according to others, 
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8vo. vol. under The utile of «‘ Canzonette Ana- 
crpontiche.”’ To this latter work, however, 
he did not affix his name, but substituted the 
$ctutious one of Elateo. He was also the author 
of sume devotional pieces.—Fabront. 
MAGGI. ILhere were three distinguished 
Ttalsane of thisname. JEROME, more commonly 
known by the name of Magus, affixed to bis 
works, was @ native of Anglian, in the Flo- 
Yeatine domaajens, and flourished 19 the six- 
teenth century, He apphed hamecif early ain 
hfe with great asexdyity to the study of the 
uces, and by his proficency 1 mathe- 
matics be.ame an able enyineer. A work of 
bis on fortification added greatly to his repu- 
tatuon , and, together with his general cha 
vacter for talent and mtegrity, obtained for 
kum from the Venetsan government, to which 
he was recommendgd, the appointment of 
admiralty jadge 1m their asland of Cyprus Ihe 
siege of the capital of that country, by the 
Jurkish forces 19 1571, gave him an oppertu- 
nity of reducing lis tHeoretical studies, in the 
art of defence, to practice. Certain mines and 
other destructave contrivances, and engines of 
obsidionary warfare, constructed by him, re 
peatedly baffled the attacks of the Ottoman 
forces, and laid their works in ruins. Forced 
at length to surrender, the conquerors visited 
on iis bead the protraction of their success. 
The bashaw Mahomet threw him into prison, 
and loaded lym with chains. In this dis 
tressing situation he remamed more then a 
twelvemonth, soothing his captivity by calling 
into action his mental resources, which enabled 
him, deprived as he was of all books of re 
ference, to compile from memory a ‘ History 
of Bells,” and a treause on ‘ lhe Wooden 
Horse,’”’ both abounding an classical and other 
quotations. These productions were the fruits 
of bis leisure hours by nght—his days being 
wholly spent in manual labour as a slave—and 
when completed, were secietly transmitted by 
him to the Imperial and French ambassadors, 
with dedacatory epistles, and a supplication for 
their 1teiference im lus behalf. [is appeal 
to they compassion was but too successful , 
tor, on their making a united and urgent ap- 
plcation for his release, the lurkish com- 
mander, as the shortest way of rndding himself 
of their importunity, without puthog himself 
ta the trouble of a refusal, strangled the object 
of their solicitauon in his prison, about the be- 
ginning of the year 15738, Besides the wr- 
tynge alyeady mentioned, he was the author of 
a treatae ‘On the final Destruction of the 
Gigbe by Fire,” in five books, folio, 1562, 
** Commentaqnes on the Civi) Ingtitutes,” Bvo , 
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The Laves of Illustrious Men, with Anvor 
tations, de.” and seme other miscellaneous 
works.-—ihs brother, BantraoLensw Maaat, 
was a ph of Bologne, where he died wn 
1552, 18 known ae the author of a useful 
treatize on the management and cure of 
gun-shot wounds.—Carto Magis Maco, a 
mache ey reputation, was born in the Bhi- 

nese ia 1630, and, aceording to bie biogra- 
pher, Muraton, may farly be copswered one 
of the restorers of @ pure and elegant taste am 
literature among his countrymen, The last 
mentioned author published an excelent edi- 
fon of his works, in 4 vols, 12mo, i700, at 
Malan, where Maggi ded the year preeeding, 
filing at that tame the situation of secretary te 
the senate. There is an English translation of 
lis sonnets, which have been mach admured. 
—Fubronz. Niceron, 

MAGINI or MAGINUS (Jonn Ay- 
1HONY) professor of mathematics in the yni- 
versity of Bologna, was born at Paduain 1536. 
He became so celebrated foy his astrologiea) 
ski], that, an conformity wih the noting of 
the age, he was regarded with favour by most 
of the princes of his time. Jie aa saul to have 
accurately predicted his own death, which 
took place in 1618. His mathematical and 
astronomical writings, which are honourable 
to his memory, consist of ‘‘ LKpbemeris,” ap 
3 vols, ‘ lables of Secondary Mouons ,” ‘‘Age 
tronomical, Gnomical, and Geoptaphieal Pre- 
blems ,”’ ‘‘ Theory of Planets, a ‘ Confuta- 
tion of Scaligeris Dissertation op the reces- 
sion of the kquinoxes ,’’ ‘‘ Primum Mobile,” 
in 12 books, ‘‘ lreatuse on Plane and Sphe- 
rical Geometry.” He also wrote ‘‘A Com- 
mentary on Ptolemy s Geography,” and 4 
Chorographical descnption of the Regions 
aoe Cities of Italy—Naceron. Hutton s Math. 

ict. 

MAGLIABICCHI (Antonio) a learned 
criuc, who was hbrarian to the duke of lug- 
cany, celebrated alike for the vanety of his 
knowledge and the strength of bis memory, 
He was born at Florence in 1633, and mn the 
early part of lis life was engaged in a me- 
chanical employment, which he relinquished 
to devote himpelf to lterary pursuits. He wag 
asmsted in hig studies by Michael Ermin, h- 
biarian to cardinal Leopold de’ Medici, and 
other Jiterata residing at Florence , but it wag 
chiefly through his own unremitting applcahop 
that he acquired a multifarious stock of eruda- 
tion, which made him the wonder of his age. 
Duke Cosmo IJ] made Maghabecchi keeper 
of the hbrary which he had collected, aad 
gave him free access to the Laurentian Jabrary, 
and of the Onental MSS., in the latter col- 
lection he pubhshed a catalogue. Hs habits 
weie iu the highest degree eccentric. Hye at- 
tention was wholly absorbed by his books; 
among which he took his rest and his meals, 
dividing his time between the ducal library 
and his private collection, .gterrupted only hy 
the visits of persons of rank or learning, at- 
tracted towards him by tie report of lus ex- 

endowments. The acquimtsan of 
knowledge seems to have been hig sole de- 
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hght, for he left no hhterary work deserving of 

racular notice ; and he freely afforded in- 
formation to those authors who sought his 
aasistance in their own undertakings. Not- 
withstanding his sedentary made of hfe, he 
was far advanced in years at the time of is 
death, which took place in Jaly 1714.—Tira- 
bosche Stor. della Lett Ital. Spence’s Paral- 
lel between R. Hill and Mag liabecchr. 

MAGNOL _ Lhere were tuo French phy- 
sicians of this name, father and son, both na- 
taves of Montpelier, where they resided and 
enjoyed considerable practice. Pirrnre, the 
elder, born 1608, was a member of the French 
academy, and distinguished himself especially 
by his love of botany He was the author of 
a catalogue of all the plants im the South of 
France, under the title of ‘¢ Botanicum Mons- 
pehense.’ His other works are, ‘‘ Hortus 
Reyius Monspehensis ,” ‘* Prodromus His 
tonz Generahs Plantarum ,’”’ and ‘* Novus 
Character Plantarum,’? which latter treatise 
was published after his death, with additions 
by hisson ANntroinE Macnor —Rees’s Cyclop. 

MAGNON (Jian) a French dramatist of 
no great reputation, born at Lyons, and the 
friend of Mohere. Magnon wis bred a mem 
ber of the krench bar, but the study of the 
law not being congenial to Ins disposition, he 
forsook it, and commenced author by profes- 
sion. In this capacity he produced several 
tragedies, few or none of which met with any 
success, except one, en itled ‘* Artaxerxes ” 
In 1662, while returmng to his lodgings, in 
one of the bye streets of the French metro 
polis, he was set upon by robbers from whom 
he réceived a mortal wound, and soon after 
expired. Ihis event precluded his finishing 
a dictionary an rhyme, a whimsical work 
whic! he had projected, and made some pro 
gress in, that part of it, Lowever, which he 
had completea, appeared in 1600, 1n one vo- 
lume, folio — Moret. 

MAGNUS, Ihere were tuo Romish pre- 
lates of this name, m the sixteenth century, 
bothers, and im succession archbishops of 
Upsal in Sweden, both born at J incoping in 
that kingdom. Jorn, the elder of the two, 
is known as the author of a‘ History of the 
Archbishops of Upsal,’ and another ‘‘ Of 
the kingdom of Sweden ,’” both printed in 
folio. Lhe progress of the Reformation, to 
which he was strougly opposed, drove him 
from his native country to Romc, where he 
died 1p 15144, 1n Ins fifty sixth year —Orats, 
who succeeded him in the diocess, was not 
more puccesful in s.rugeling against the influ- 
ence of the rising Church, and at length fol- 
lowed the exam} le of expatriation sct lim by 
his brother, whom he survived sixteen years. 
Olaus Magnus assisted at the council of Irent, 
and wrote a cunous account of “‘ lhe Man 
ners, Customs, and Wars, of the People of 
the North,”’ folio, 1555. His death, also, 
took place at Rome.—Niceron. 

MAHOMEYr or MOHAMMED, one of 
thase leading characters who give some of its 
strangest features to the history of the world, 
and the founder of a system of. religion which 
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has diffesed atself over a considerable portion 
of the globe. He was born at Viecca in Arabia, 
in 569, and was of the tribe of Koreish, and 
family of Hashem, illustnous among their 
Bon eat ati as guardians of the famous temple 
of the Caaba. Bewg left an orphan m his 
second year, he was chiefly brought up by his 
uncle, Abu 1 aleb$ and, in his twenty-fifth 
year, being recommended to Cadigha, a rich 
widow, as her factor, condygted 1 RAY 60 
much to her satisfattion, t he made him 
her husband. He contimued ‘to act for some 
time as a merchant, buf a disposition to reh- 
gious contemplation seems to have attended 
him from his early youth, which it 1s suspected 
Was turned to practical views by his commu- 
nications with the Nestonan monks 1n hus jour- 
neys to Syria, added to a contemplation of the 
progress of Christianity. Be this as it may, 
he was inspired with the notion of forming a 
new religion, and began to put on the ap- 
pearance of sanctity, by retning, every morn- 
iny, to a cave called Hira, where he continued 
m meditation all the day. It wasin 609, and 
in the fortieth year of his age, that he opened 
the pretended mission , and his first convert 
was his wife, to whom he communicated an 
interview with the angcl Gabriel, declaring 
him the prophet of God. Hus proselytes, in 
the first instance, were few, but they included 
his faithful servant Seid, the ardent and cou- 
razeous Ah, and the respectable Abubeker. 
All these were privately imstructed in the 
tenets of Islamism, the fundamental doctrine 
of which was, ‘* [here 1s but one God, and 
Mahomet 1s his Prophet.’ Its precepts were 
pretcnded to be successive communications 
of the Divine will, by the means of Gabnel, 
and of these, collected and written by lus das- 
ciples, were composed the celebrated ‘* Koran,”’ 
or ‘* Boon.’’ In the fourth year of his mis- 
sion, assembling his Kindred of the race of 
Hashem, at a banquet, he openly announced 
to them his prophetic errand, and asked who 
would be his vizier No answer was returned, 
until the young Ali, with all the fire of en 
thuaiasm, accepted the office. He made, 
however, but little farther progress in the first 
instance, and was even protected with some 
difhculty against his enemies by the influence 
of his uncle. In the tenth year of his mission, 
he lost both Abu Laleb, and lus faithful wife 
Cadi, ha, which so exposed him to the enmity of 
the I.oreishites, that he found it necessary to 
make a temporary retreat, and seek the pro- 
tection of another uncle at Tayif. The con- 
tagious nature of enthusiasm was stnkingly 
exemplified, by his success 1n gaining prose- 
lvtea among the numerous pilgmms to the 
vaaba. About this time, his pretended jour- 
ney to Heaven, on Ins beast Al-borak, under 
the protection of the angel Gabriel, 1s dated. 
This excurpion, although but obscurely hinted 
atin the Loran, 1s admitted by all orthodox 
believers, who, however, are not quite agreed 
as to whether it was corporeal, or merely spi- 
ritual. ‘Lhe twelfth year of his mission was 
signalised by the convermon of the mliabi- 
tants of Medina, wlach so exasperated his 
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enemies at Mecen, that his asegusination was 
de ned upon. Aware of his danger, he 
fea and with some difficulty s#eached Medina, 
ag event which, under the nagw of the He- 
gira, or Fight, has been rendered memorable 
as the cra whence abometans cémmenced 
the reckoning of lutiar year, t corres- 
ponds with the 16th of June, 622. He was 
received with all possible respect at Medina, 
and soon after married Ayesha, the daughter 
of Abubeker, the fiest and moat favoured of his 
several wives, after the death of Cadigha His 
followers now rapidly ivcreased, and fee ling 
his strength, he openly declared lis resolution 
to destroy idolatry, and propagate his religion 
by the sword. He employed the love of 
under, and the promise of a voluptuous pa- 
yadis°, as incentives to adventurers, and, to- 
gether, they became irresistibly attractive. 
Several contests with the Koreishites follow- 
ed, in one of which Mahomet was wounded , 
but 1n the end he baffled all the attempts 
against him, and having defeated a tribe of 
Jews, (a people whom he much detested,) 
who had joined his enemies, he treated them 
with merciless cruelty. Instances of the pn 
vate assassination of powerful enemies by en- 
thusiastic devotees also became prevalent, 
while the strict mask of sanctity being no 
longer so absolutely necessary, the tnumphant 
impostor indulged his ardent passion for wo 
men without scruple ov decorum. His views 
began now to extend, and in the seventh year 
of the Hegira, he summoned the *urrounding 
sovereiyns, including Heraclius, the Grecian 
emperor, to embrace the new revelation. Ihe 
samhe year was signalized by an agreement, 
with some circumstances of hum:ation on his 
own part, with the people of Mecca, which 
led to a solemn personal pilgrimage there, the 
fruits of which was the conversion of the sub- 
sequently nated Moslem leaders, Caled, Amru, 
and Othman. An imprudent breach of the 
truce by the Koreish soon after led to the ab- 
solute conquest of Mecca, and the idols of 
the Caaba were destroyed, but the sacred 
black stone being poditically retaned, having 
been rendered a renewed object of veneration | 
by the prophet’s ete touch. ‘Lhe conquest | 
of the other independent and idolatrous tribes | 
of Arabia followed , and 1y the confidence of! 
power, Mahomet, now at the head of a nu- 
merous and enthusiastic host, determmed ‘to 
anticipate the hostile designs of the emperoi 
Herachus. He accordingly declared war 
against that sovereygn, but after leading a 
large army to the Syrian frontrer, fi :ding no 
thing meditated by the Greeks, he retued, and 
@ontented himself with the mastery of all 


Avabia, mn which he would not tolerate ido- 


latry, but suffered his Chnstian subjects to 
exercise their wotship on the payment of tri 

bute. Inthe tenth year of the Hegna, he 
performed a valedictory pilgrimige to Mecca, 
on which occasion he was accompanied* with 
ninety thousand fellow pilgrims, and the cere- 
monial which he observed at the sacred city 
haa served asa model to the pilgrimages of suc- 
sigeeding ages. Mahomet did not long survive 
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his return to Medina, lis health had been 
gradually declining, in consequence of poison 
administered to him by a Jewess,in his fa- 
vyounte dish, a shoulder of mutton, with a 
view of trying his prophetic character, but a 
fever proved the immediate cause of Ins death. 
He expired in the arms of his favournte Aye- 
sha, in the eleventh year of the Hegira, (June 
632,) at the age of sixty-three, and at the 
trying moment seemed to display a real faith 
in his mission, and to be comtorted by the con- 
sciousness of great benefits conferred on man- 
kind. Of all his wives, the first alone bore 
him children, and of these his daughter Fa- 
tama, marned to Ah, alone survived him. 
Mahomet was a man of good stature and 
comely aspect , he also possessed a piercin 

and sagacious wit, and was extremely wel 

versed in the arts which at once lead and 
command manhind. He seems indebted to 
Judaism and Christianity for most that was 
systematic in his religion, but his civil polity 
was rude and barbarous, and being rendered 
immutable by its alliance with bis creed and 
doctrines, 1t has proved a complete bar 
to progressive improvement in all the 
countries which have received his law. His 
moral character may be estimated by the pre- 
ceding sketch, brief as 1t necessarily 1s, and 
from the fact, that the assassination of a rival 
prophet in Yemen, was one of hig last ac- 
tions. As the promulgator of a new faith, 
gross impostuie was possibly mingled with 
some strovg conviction of the unity and spiri- 
tual nature of the Deity , and as to the sen- 
sual indulgences permitted by the Mahometan 
law, they were rather restrictions than en- 
couragements to the idolators of Arabia. His 
obligations of prayer, purification, and alma, 
were also strict and burthensome , and the 
absolute prohibition of wine may be deemed 
amore severe test of obedience, than almost 
any other legislator has ventured upon. To 
conclude, while the characters of usurper and 
Impostor are abundantly evident, it 18 not 
quite impossible that a wish to exalt and im- 
prove lis conntrymen, may not have been par- 
tually minpled up with the pohcy and ambition 
by which this extraordinary founder of the 
faith of succeeding myriads, wasso memorably 
distunguished.— Piideaua’s Life of Mahomet. 
Gibbon. Mod. Univ. Mast. 

MAHOME] II, the eleventh sultan of the 
Turks, called the great and victorious, was 
born at Adrianople, the 24th March, 1430. 
He was the son of Amurath II and received 
an education superior to that of Ottomaa 
princes in general. On the death of his father 
in 1451, his first professions were entirely 
pacific, and he renewed a treaty of amity with 
the Greek emperor Constantine. ‘Lhe posses- 
sion of Constanunople waa, however, his great 
object, and after a successful expedation into 
Asia, he soon found a pretext for war, and 
the siege of that capital commenced in the 
spring of 1453. Ihe details of tls memora- 
ble event will not be required here, wherw it 
will be suficient to remark, that the general} 
assault took place on the 29th May, oa whuch 
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day Constantinople was carned; the fast; with some ingenious tnfles of his cunstructédén, 


Greek emperor, aftera gallant resistance, with 


sttuggle. Mahomet first appeared to regard 


the vanquished with sentiments of humamity , 


but, as asserted by some authors, on the dis- 
covery of a conspiracy against him, he gave 
way to his natural ferocity, and executed a 
number of men of the first rank among the 
Greeks, At length, on the payment of tri- 
bute, he allowed the latter the free exercise 
of their religion, although he transformed the 
great church of Sancta Sophia, and other Chiris- 
taan edifices, into Mahometan mcsques. After 
firmly fixing the capital of his increasing em- 
pire at Constantinople, he unremittingly pro 
ceeded with his martial projects, which prov 
ing upon the whole successful, he became the 
pride of the Mahometan, and the terror of the 
Christian world. Huis contests with Hunniades 
and Scanderbeg, his conquest of Albama, 
Servia, the Morea, and Negropont, and lus 
attempt upon Rhodes, and capture of Otranto, 
form a series of facts which belong to history. 
Ilias able and ambitious sultan, was at length 
carned off by a fit of the gout in May 1481, 
m his fifty first year, wlnlst preparing for a 
campaign against Persia. [he moral qualities 
of Mahomet II, have been painted in the 
darkest colours hy Chrisuan writers, and 
while the terror which he inspired may have 
led tu exaggeration, enough remains to show, 
that with vigour of mind and body, and great 
loftiness of enterprize, he was exceedingly per 
fidious, brutally hcentious, and inexorably 
cruel. The news of his death was received 
at Rome with extreme joy aud not without 
reason, looking to his epitaph, which may be 
thus translated, ‘‘ 1 proposed to myself the 
conquest of Rhodes and proud hear fal Ma- 
homet II 1s said to have been the first sultan 
who loved the arts, and it is even recorded 
that he perused wath pleasure the lives of the 
reat men in Greek and Roman history.— Mod. 
Inv. Hist. Gibbon. 

MAIGNAN (L™anveEt) a French ecclesi- 
astic of the seventeenth century, highly dis 
tanguished as one of the greatest mathemati- 
cians and philosophers of the age in which 
he hved, He was born of a noble family, at 
Thoulouse in 1601, and received hus education 
at tLe jesuits’ college, after which, wlule only 
in his eighteenth year, lhe became a member 
of the order of Friars Minim His fame, as 
an enlightened scholar, travelling to Rome. 
he received an invitation to that capital, which 
he accepted in 1636, and filled a profesgor’s 
cbair there upwards of thirteen years. During 
this period the patronage and hberality of car- 
dinal Spada enabled bum to publish his trea- 
tase, “‘ De Perspectiva Horana,” which frst 
appeared in 1648 , two years after this he re- 
turned to France, and obtained the provin- 
cialship of his order 1n his native city. Cai- 
diaal Mazann, who had a high oprmon o! 
his talents, would gladly have raised hum still 
Ingher in the scale of promotion, but the am- 
bation of Maignan was limited to literature and 
science ; and though the king himself, pleased 


"joined in the wish to draw him from o 
a few devoted followers, losing his hfe in the | 


‘This repartee was allowed to pass, 


’ 
he modeatly, and perhaps wisely, res:xte ul 
the attempts made to lure him from his ré- 
treat. Se deeply indeed was his mind in- 
volved in the study of ais favounte science, 
that he 18 said to have lared, that he not 
unfrequently solved a problem in his sleep. 
In 1652 appeared his ‘‘ Course of Philosa- 
phy,’’ in fopr octavo volumes, reprinted m 
1673, 1n foho, to which latter edition are ad- 
ded, an attack on the Cartesian theory, and a 
treatise on the Stentorophonic Tube, or Speak- 
ing rrumpet, then newly invented by sir Sa- 
muel Morland, an Englishman. Thais able 
scholar and excellent man died in Ins cluster 
at Thoulouse 1n 1676 A biographical memoir 
of him, with a detailed account of his writings, 
was published by Sagueni, twenty years after 
his decease.— Nouv Dict. Hist. 

MAILLA (Josren Anna Maria pr Moy- 
RIAC DE) anative of Bugey in Savoy, bom 
1670. He was brou ht up im the jesuits’ 
college, and having acquired a considerable 
familiarity with Oriental languages, was des- 
patched by his order in 1703, on a mission 
into the interior of China. In this country he 
remained forty-five years, during which pe- 
rind, having ingratiated himself with the reign- 
ing emperor, that potentate employed him to 
construct a map of his dominions. <A copy of 
this laborious undertakin,, together with a vo- 
luminous hytory of the celestial empire, he 
contrived to transmit to Europe. ‘The former, 
including acomylete survey of Chinese Lar- 
tary, was enyraveiin 1772 at Paris. ‘The lat- 
ter, entitled ‘‘ Histoire générale de la Chine, 
ou Annales de cet Empire, traduites du Tong- 
Kien-Kang-Mou,”’ was published by the abbé 
Grosier, five years afterwards, in thirteen 
quarto volumes. It 1s a curious work, and 
contains, among other matter, an interestin 
account of the state of music in China, aad 
the musical instruments in use there Father 
de Maulla died 10 1748 at Pekin.— Bug. Univ. 
Nour. Dict Hist. 

MAILLARD (Oxiver) an eccentne French 
cordeher, of the fifteenth century. He was a 
native of Paris, and a doctor of theology, whe 
was employed in various honourabe missions 
by pope Innocent VIII, Charles VIIT, king ot 

rance, and Ferdimand the Catholic, for 
which last prince he 18 thought to have be- 
trayed the imterests of los own sovereign, 

He died in 1902. Maillard, who was cele- 
brated as a preacher, left many sermons be- 
hind kim, which are distinguished by their 
gross and ridiculous buffoonery, as he never 
scrupled to send his auditors in plain terms to 
the devil, when it suited bis inchmations. 
Having glanced in his sermons at some traits 
in the condnct of Lous XI, that king, who 
had just established the post in France, sent 
him word that he would have him thrown into 
the Seine. ‘‘ The king 1s master ,”’ he rephed, 
‘but tell him that I shall get to Heaven by 
water sooner than he will by his post-horses.”” 
His ser- 
mons were printed m 1511. One of thest« 
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contains the garks of hem, hem, in the mar 
gin, magnifying, according to the then usage, 
log the preacher was to congh,-——Nouv. Diet. 
iste 

_ MAILLEL (Bewaorer de) a fanciful, but 
ingenious » & watwe of Lorrane. He 
was born in 1659, wad bred to commerce, re- 
sidmg sixteen years io the capacity of French 
consul in Egypt. He afterwarde obtained a 
simular appointment at Leghorn, and held it 
tall 1716, when, retarmg from public life, he 
devoted a considerable portion of the remamder 
of his tame to the arrangement of his papers, 
and the enjoyment of literary Jeisure, Five 
years after lis decease, which took place 1n 
1738 at Marseilles, some of these were pub- 
lished. ‘Lhey consist of a curious dialogue on 
Cosmognony, 1n one octavo volume, printed 
under the name of Telliamed (the anagram of 
his own), and a ‘ Description of Eyypt,’’ in 
1 vol. 4to, reprinted in 2 vols. 12m0.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

MAIMBOURG (Lewis) a_ celebrated 
French ecclesiastical historian, was descended 
of a noble and wealthy family, and born at 
Nancy in the year 1610. He entered into the 
Society of jesuite at sixteen years of age, and 
when he had finished the usual course of study, 
became classical teacher for six years. He 
was subsequently appointed a preacher, and 
signalized himself by strange descriptions and 
burlesque salhes of humour in the pulpit. 
‘lhe sermons which he published are of the 


contioversial kind, and attack the Jansenists. 
Iu the year 168%, having 


and Protestante. 
written a treatise in defence of the 1ighta of 
the Gallican church against the pretensions 
of the see of Rome, he was expelled from the 
society of Jesus, by order of pope Innocent X1, 
for wlach disgrace, however, he was amply 
compensated by a penmon from Louis X1 Vv, on 
the acquirement of whuxh he retured to the 
abbey of St Victor, where he died in 1680, at 
the ave of seventy-six. By the Protestants he 
1s justly accused of great errors aud partiality 
in his histones of Lutheranism and Calvinism , 
but the judgment of Bayle 4s favourable to his 
Iistoucal talent in other reapects. His pro- 
ductions of this class are, ‘‘ Lhe History of 
the Crusades,’’ 4 vola, ‘‘ Lhe History of the 
Leaguey’ 2 vols, ‘‘ The History of the De- 
cine of the Empire after Charlemagne,”’ 
vols, Ihe History of the Pontificates of 
Se Gregory and St Leo,” 4 vols , ‘‘ ‘Ihe His- 
tory of the Sclism of the Gieeks,”’ 2 vols, 
‘‘ Phe History of the Grand Schism in the 
Faat,” 2 vols, ‘‘ The History of Ananism,”’ 
3 vole, ‘‘ Ihe History of the Heresy of the 
K.onoclasts,” 2 vols. ‘¢ The Jiistory of Lu- 
theranism,” and ‘‘ | be History of Calvinism,” 


all in 12mo.—Bayle, Moreri. Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 
MAIMONIDES, or BEN MAIMON 


Moses) a Jewish rabbi, born at Cordova in 
pain in 1131. He was of illustmous descent, 
several of lis immediate ancestors having been 
national judges, but he derived much more 
celebnty from lis own genius and acquire- 
ments. Le was not only profoundly skilled 
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in Hebrew and Arsbic, but was also a: 
quainted with the Greek and most of the 
Oriental languages; and he was skilful in 
theology, philosophy, mathematics, and juri8- 
pradence , to which he added such a know- 
ledge of the healing art as qualified him to 
bractsse asa physician. He quitted Spain at 
| the age of thirty,‘ and went to Egypt, where 
he became chiet physician to the sultan Sala- 
din, who held him im high esumation. He 
died m 1204, or 1205. His works are, a 
commentary on the Mischna, an abridgment 
ofthe lalmud , an exposition of the Mosaic 
law , and his ‘‘ More Nevochim,” desyyned as 
an explanation of the obscure words and pas- 
sages of the Jewish Scmptures , besides other 
productions of leas importance. —Arkin’s Gen. 
Bug. Hutchinson's Bug. Med. 

MAINLENON (Frances D’Avorone, 
marchioness de) a Jady celebrated for her ac- 
complishments and singulanty of fortune, was 
born 1n 1639 1n a prison at Niort, in wich her 
father, Constant.ne D’Aubigné (son of | heo- 
dore Agrippa D’Aubipne, gentleman of the 
bedchamber to Henry 1V) was confined on a 
political account On his release, he went to 
Martinique with his wife and daughter, where 
she received from her mother a sold and ex- 
cellent education. On the death of her father, 
she returned with the widow to France, and 
was protected by her Protestant relation, Ma- 
dame de Villette, who brought her up an that 
persuasion, from which, owing to the inter- 
ference of her mother, a strict Cathohc, she 
was afterwards converted. Subsequently left 
In very Narrow circumstances, she Wab induced, 
for protection, to marry the comic poet and 
novelist, Scarron, although in a state of de- 
crepitude and dinease. Here she encoun- 
tered much well-informed, if not very moral 
society , among whom may be included the 
celebrated Ninon de L’} nelos, but her own re- 
putation was never thereby injured. In 3660, 
the death of Scarron left he: once more in a 
‘tate of indigence , but having, by her wat and 
address, secured the favour of malame de 
Moutespan, then the reigning mistiess of 
Lous \I\, the latte: obtuned for her a pen- 
sion, Which she had been long solicaiuny, and 
placed her infant chhdren by the king, uider 
her care. For some time she was very made- 
quately rewarded, and had also the moruhca- 
tion of being personally offensive to Louis, 
who was led, by his own ntrrow education, to 
rather dislike those who possessed a reputa- 
tion for mental supenonty. As she became 
better kaown to lim, this prejudice abated, 
und her success in opening the mind of Ins 
son, the young duke of Maine, was rewarded 
with a large increase of pension and a pecu- 
mary gift, which enabled her to purchase the 
lands of Maimtenon, from which she after- 
wards took her name. Her serene and equal 
temper also began to gam upon the kmg, who 
was becoming weary of the caprice and im- 
perous disposition of madame de Montespaa, 
whom she gradually superseded , and xt 1 for 
casuists to determine in what degree, ambi- 
tion, or a desire to wean the hing from a 
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tous connexion, might share ma conduct, | 
wiach Voltare and others have called un- 
to her benefactress. Her situation 
was for some years equivocal. ‘“ A strange 
gonnexion,’’ says Voltaire, ‘‘ of tenderness 
aad scruple on the part of the king, and of 
ambition aad devotion on that of the new mus- 
trees, seems to have lasted from 1681 to 1686, 
which was the epoch of their marnage ’’ This 
extraordinary union, which 38 in favour of the 
previous innocency of the parties, was never 
openly acknowledged, aad madame Maintenon 
preserved that name, whilst regarded and ho- 
moured asa queen. Ihe tedious life imposed 
on her by this honour 13 most emphatically de- 
picted in some of her own letters, and ‘ the 
punishment of being obliged to amuse a man 
who was no longer amusable,’’ dwelt upon with 
angular feeling. She was, however, by no 
means ansensible to the pleasure of ruling , 
and in the choice of ministers and measures 
often excited a very injurious influence. 
Lhough without spirit to incur hazards for her 
friends, she favoured many whom she had 
known .n early life, and expended much of 
her income in chanty. Her establishment at 
St Cyr, for the gratuitous education of three 
hundred young tadies of quality and small for- 
tune, for which she drew up rules which did 
great honour to her good sense, was her most 
splendid work , and ber happiest hours seem 
to have been spent at this retreat, to which, 
on the death of the king, she finally retired, 
and died there in 1719, at the age of eighty- 
four. She was generally regarded with much 
respect, and was certainly a superior woman, 
although her prudence approached to velfish- 
ness, and her religion to bigotry, the severe 
mneasures against the Protestants being rather 
promoted than otherwise by her opimons and 
influence. In 1756 a collection of <* Letters 
of madame de Maintenon,’” appeared in 
9 vols. 12mo0, which are well written, and 
con‘ais many things worthy of notice.—<Svecle 
de Lours AIV, Mem. de St. Simon. 
MAIRAN (Jian Jacques D’Ortovs de) 
a philosopher and man of letters, a native o° 
Beziers, born m 1678. He became a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and was 
the author of several ingemous papers to be 
found among the transactions of that learned 
body, especially two written in 1737, ‘‘ dur le 
Propagation du Son danp les differens Lonsqui 
le modifent.’”” Onthe retirement of Fonte- 
velle from the secretaryship of the society in 
1741, Mairan was elected his successor in the 
office, which he continued to discharge with 
great abjlity tall lug death 1771. Besides 
the treatises already mentsoned, he published 
several others, “ On the Variations of the 
Barometer ,” ‘ On the Aurora Borealis ,” 
‘© On the Cause of Phosphone Light,’ On 
Jee,”’ and other plilosoplucal subjects, as well 
eea sernes of “ Letters on the Chinese Em- 
pare,” id Mesaoirs,”’ sé Panegyrics,’ &e. oc. 
— Nour. Dret. Hast. 
MAIREL (Joun) a French poet, was born 
at Besangen in 1604, and was geatieman in 
wating to the duke of Montmorency, from 
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whom he received a pensson, He was also 
favoured by cardina) Richehew, and was em- 
ployed im the conduct of a negociation for a 
suspension of arms for Franche Comté. He 
died 1n 1686 at the age of eighty-two. He was 
the auther of twelve tragedies, anda poem of 
some ment, entitled, ‘* Le Courtisan Sohtaire.’’ 
He disgraced himself by some illiberal attacks 
on Corneille, pessibly encouraged by the pre- 
ference given to his own tragedy of Sopho- 
nisba, before that of the great man 1n question. 
The tragedies of Maret contain some fine 
passages, but are upon the whole faulty and 
nelegant.— Nerceron. Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

MAISIRE (Le). Ilhere were two bro- 
thers of this name, natives of Pans, and both 
members of the Port Royal Society.—An- 
TOINE the elder, born 1608, was bred an ad- 
vocate, and published a volume of pleadings 
before he relinquished the profession. Hus 
theological works are, a hfe of St Bernard ; 
a translation of St Chrysostom’s work, ‘‘ De 
Sacerdotio ,” and a ‘‘ Life of Barthelemi of 
the Martyrs.”” His death took place in 1658. 
—His brother, Lovis Isaac ve Marstre, 
better known by the anagram of his Christian 
name, 8aci, which he assumed, was born m 
1613. He suffered an imprisonment of two 
years’ duration, on the suppression of the so- 
ciety to which he belonged , but at length ob- 
tained his liberation, and died in 1084 at Pam- 
peluna. He completed a new translation of 
the Scriptures, during his confinement, m 
o2 vols. 8vo, and was the author of several 
miscellaneous works, the principal of which 
are, ‘‘ Heures de Port Royal ,’’ ‘Letters of 
Piety,’ 2 vols. 8vo , an attack on the Jesuits, 
entitled ‘‘ Les Enluminures de |’ Almanach des 
Jesuites ,” and translations of the treatise 
‘* De Imitatione” of a-Kempis, of Chrysos- 
tom’s homihes on St Matthew’s gospel, of the 
fables of Phzdrus, and of part of the works 
of Terence.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MAILIILAND (sir Ricnarp) an early 
Scottish poet, distinguished also as a lawyer 
and a statesman. THe held the office of a lord 
of the session, and in that capacity he took the 
title of lord Lethington, from his estate. He 
was appointed keeper of the privy seal in the 
reign of queen Mary, which office he resigned 
1a 1567, and he afterwards retired from the 
judicial bench. He died at a very advanced 
age in 1586. Some of Ins poetical produc- 
tions were published by Allan Ramsay— Wi1- 
11am Marrvanp, of Lethington, the eldest 
son of sir Richard, was secretary of state te 
Mary queen of Scots, and his name frequently 
appears in the history of that unfortunate prin- 
cess —-His brother, Jonn MarLanp, suc- 
ceeded his father in the ofhce of lord privy 
seal, and lost it through his attachment to the 
interests of the queen. He was afterwards 
secretary to James VI, anil at length chancel- 
lor of Scotland. Ta 1590 he was raised to the 
peerage, with the title of lord ‘Thirlestane. He 
died in 1999. He publshed Latin epigrams , 
a satire against slander, and an admonition 
to the regent, the earl of Mar.—Joun Marrt- 
Layp, son of the second lord {lilestane, cree 
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ated varl of Lauderdale, was a favourite minis- 
ter of Charles II, who contributed to form the 
famous cabal. See Bennet (Henry). He 
for a long time held the post of secretary of 
atate, and was alsa appointed ligh com- 
missioner for Scotland. He was created 
marquis of March, and duke of Lauderdale, 
which titles became extinct on his dying 
without male issue 1a 1679. The earldom de- 
scended to his brother Cuarces, whose eldest 
son, Ricuarp, earl of Lauderdale, maintained 
the literary reputation of lis family, by his 
translation of the <Lneis of Virgil. ilus work, 
while 1t remained m manuscript, was read 
and praised by Dryden in lus preface to his 
own version. It was published in 1737, 1n 
2 vols. 12mo.— Nisbet’s Heraldry. Mackensie’s 
Lives of Scots Writers. dat. 

MAILLAND (Wi tiam) a wnter of his- 
tory, topography, and antiquities, born at Dre- 
clin in Scotland, about 1693. He was, pro- 
bably, of low extraction, as lus onginal occu- 
pation was that of a hair merchant, in the 

ursuit of which he travelled in Sweden, 
Deniack. and Germany, and at length settled 
un London. Prompted by inchnation or acci- 
dent, he turned his attention to literature, and 
produced several compilations, which were 
well received by the public, and proved pro- 
fitable to the compiler. He 1s said to have 
gained a handsome fortune, with which he re- 
tured to Montrose, in his native country, where 
he died in 1757. 


folio, enlarged to two volumes in a subsequent 
edition. Maitland was a fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian societies.—Cent. Mug. 1- 
chols's I it. Anec. 

MALLIAIRE (Micwarr) a learned critic 
and tibliographer, who was a native of Lon- 
don, though apparently of French extraction. 
He was born in 1608, and was educated at 
Weetmuinster school and Christchurch college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of MA. 1n 
1696. ‘The preceding year he had been made 
second master of Westminster school, which 
office he relanquished in 1699 , and from that 
period devoted hie time to private tuition and 
the study of literature. He was patromzed by 
the first earl of Oxford and his son, and he 
had among lus pupils Mr Stanhope, the na- 
tural son of lord Chesterfield. His pubhca- 
tions are extremely numerous = Ile 1s clnefly 
known as a classical editor, and his editions 
of various Greek and Latin authors are es- 
teemed for their accuracy, but his most 1m 

rtant literary production 1s Ins ‘ Annales 
ry phici ab artis inventione,” Hag. Com 
ae Lind. 1719 1741, 5 vols 4to, since aug- 
mented by Dems and Panzer.—Athin's G. 
Bug. Dibdin’s Bibl. Decam. 

MAIUS or MAY (Joun Henry) a learned 
ecclesiastic of the reformed church, born m 
1653 at Pfortzbeim, m Baden Dourlach. He 
devoted his attention principally to the cults- 
vation of Onental hterature, and was an ho- 
norary member of several universities, as well 
as other hterary societies, and died in 1719, 
at Giessen, of which place le was munuster. 


‘lhe best known of his: 
works 1s the ‘‘ History of London,’”’ 1739, 
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Among his worke are, a ‘‘ History of the Ani- 
mals mentioned in Holy Wnt,” “A History 
of the Reformation under Martin Luther,” 
410, “A Life of John Reuchhn, surnamed 
Capmo ,” ‘ Synopsis Judaica ,”’ ‘‘ Synopsis 
{heologie Symbohce ,’’ ‘‘ Examen Histone 
Critice Ricarda Simonis,’’ ‘‘ Dissertationes 
Philologicy et Exegetire,’’ 4to, vols , ‘‘CEco- 
nomia temporum Vetens et Novi Lestamenti ,’”’ 
‘* An Introduction to the Study of Philology ,”’ 
and a commentary on the Hebrew lexicon of 
Cocceius.— Nouv. Dect. Hist. 

MAJO (Francesco, or Ciccro pr) an Ita- 
lan composer of great eminence, born m the 
Neapolitan terntories about the year 1740. 
He studied under Padre Martim at Bologna, 
hut first attracted notice by his opera of ‘‘ De- 
mofoonte,’”’ at Rome, whither he had pre- 
ceeded upon invitation from the managers of 
the opera there. His ‘* Montezuma’ con- 
hrmed the favourable impression which his 
previous work lad produced, and 13 said to 
have constantly drawn tears from the spec- 
tators. Majo afterwards went to Naples, 
where he composed Ins ‘‘ Ipermnestra,’’ 1n 
1762, the ‘‘ Artaserce’”’ of Metastasio, and 
six other operas. iiis death took place in 
1773 —Bog. Dect. of Mus. 

MAJOR (Jonn) a Scottish historian, born 
at Gleghorn near North Berwick, in 1409. 
He studied at the universities of Oxford, 
Cambnidge, Paris, and St Andrew’s, of which 
latter, after filling for some years the chair of 
theological professor, he at length became pro- 
vost. Ihe divided state of the society to 
which he belonged, proved, however, so great 
a source of mortification to him, that he went 
back for a while to France , but the cireum- 
stances which caused his disgust being at 
length removed, he returned to Scotland, 
where he died in 1550 He was the author of 
a commentary on the physics of Aristotle, an 
exposition of St Matthew's Gospel, and a hia- 
tory of the Scotch, from the earhest periods of 
antiquity, all written in very rude Latiun.— 
Mackensie’s Scottish Writers. 

MAJOR (Joun Danie) anative of Bres- 
lau, born 1634. He was celebrated as a bota- 
nist, and founded a garden for the culuvation 
of hs favounte science at Kiel, where he 
practised with great reputation as a physician, 
and hiled the chair of medical professor. He 
was the author of a treatise on fossil plants 
and animals, entitled, ‘‘ Lithologia Cunosa,” 
in 4to, another ‘‘On Petnfied Crabs and 
Serpents,’”’ 4to , anda ‘‘ History of Anatomy,’”’ 
in folio. Professor Mayor afterwards travelled 
into Sweden, in the capital of which country 
he died in 1693 —Moert. 

MAJORAGIO (Marco Antonio} an 
Ttahan author, so named from the place of his 
birth, a village in the Milanese. He was 
born in 1514, and was a professor of the 
belles-lettres mn the capital of his native 
country, whither ins reputation attracted many 
pupils from all parts of Italy. ge an a 
published some valuable observations on the 
rhetonc of Anstotle and of Cicero, and on 
the poetry of Virgil, none volume folio. [13a 
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other works are, ‘‘ On the proper Nemes of the 


Ancient Romans ;’”’ “< On the an Senate,’’ 
4to,&c. His death took place about the year 
1555.—Morertz. Trraboschi. 


MALAGRIDA (Gasrtrt) an Itahan ec- 
clesiastic, notorious for his mtnguing and en- 
thumsastic disposition about the middle of the 
Iast century. He was born in 1686, and hav- 
ing become a member of the jesuit’s college, 
was despatched by that fraternity as their nus- 
sionary to Lisbon. Here he acquired consi- 
der:able popularity, especially among the lower 
orders, by his eloquence, and his pretensions 
to extraordinary sanctity, tall becoming 1n- 
volved in the designs which the duke d’Aveiro 
entertamed upon the crown of Portugal, he 
was thrown into prison by the government. 
‘The extravagance of ns language and con- 
duct soon after became a subject of cogni- 
zance to the Inquisition, before whom he was 
charged with having pretended to work 
miracles , and with having given himself out 
as one acted upon by the immediate imspira- 
tion of the Holy Spint. For these offences, 
coupled with a prophecy which he had ven- 
tured to dehver respecting the death of the 
reigning monarch, he was sentenced to the 
stake, and executed September 21, 1761. He 
published some works which savoured strongly 
of insanity, under which affliction he most 
likely Jaboured —-Nouv. Dict Hist. 

MALCOLM (Jamis Perrer) an artist 
and antiquary, was a native of the United 
States, when he repaired in his youth to Lon- 
don, to study painung. Faikmg with the 
penul, he took to the graver, and executed a 
number of topographical plates, chefly for 
the works of Gough and Nichols, and also 
became a member of the Society of Antiqua- 
es. He published ‘* Londinum Redivi- 
vum, or an Ancient and Modern Description 
of London,”’ 4 vols. 4to, ‘* Letters between 
the Rev James Granger and many eminent 
Men, ’ 8vo, ‘ First Impressions, or Sketches 
from Ait and Nature,’ 8vo, ‘ Anecdotes of 
the Manners and Customs of London,” 4to, 
‘“ Miscellaneous Anecdotes,” 8vo, “ An 
Histoiical Sketch of the Art of Caricaturimg,’’ 
4to. He died in 1815.—Gent. Mag. 

MALDONALI (Jonny) a learned Spaniard, 
born 1n 1534 at Fuente del Maestro, in the pro- 
vince of Estremadura. He received Ins edu- 
cation in the universities of Salamanca, Rome, 
and Paris, m which latter he was afterwards 
professor of philosophy. Becoming a mem- 
ber of the society of jesuits, pope Gregory XIII 
called lam from the college belonzing to that 
order at Bruges to Rome, where he employed 
bam in the publication of the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Bible. De Thou speaks in the 
bighest terms of his learning, piety, and stnct 
morality. His reputation for these qualities, 
however, did not prevent him from being ac- 
cused, though falsely, at one pemod of his 
hfe both of heresy and forgery. The works 
of father Maldonat are, ‘‘ A Commentary on 
the Gospels ,” another on ‘* the Books of Jere- 
miah, iel, Baruch, and Ezekiel,’ toge 
ther with several treauses on grace, onginal 
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sin, and other theological subjeets, many of 
which are considered valuable by divines, and 
display great erudition, as well as extensive 
biblical research. Huis death took place at 
Rome 10 1583 —Nouv. Diet. His. 

MALEBRANCHE (Nicuoras) a French 
priest of the congregation of the oratory, and 
a celebrated philosopher, was born at Pans in 
1638. Huis health being delicate, he was 
classically imstructed by a domestic tutor, but 
afterwards went through courses of philosophy 
and Puree at the colleges of la Marche, 
and of the Sorbonne. At the age of twenty- 
two he determined to embrace the monastic 
life, and was admitted into the congregation of 
the oratory. He apphed himself first to ec- 
clesiastical history, and afterwards to Onental 
learning and biblical criticism , Lut having ac- 
cidentally met with Descartes 5 treatise ‘‘ On 
Man,’’ he determined to make limself master 
of that author’s system of plnulosophy. The 
result of this study was his famous treatise 
‘« On the Search after Truth,” first printed in 
1673, but of which the best edition 18 that 
pubhshed by himself in 1712,1n 2 vols. 4to, 
apd 4 vola, 12mo. The doctrines of this cele- 
brated work, which 18 now only read for its fine 
thoughts and uncommon reflections, rendered 
stull more stmking by his elegant manner of 
conveying them, 18 raised upon Cartesian 
principles, and 13 1n some particulars Platonic. 
It 1s principally distinguished by the mauinte- 
nance of a mysterious union between God and 
the soul of man, and the assertion that the 
human mind immediately perceives God, ‘‘ and 
sees all things in him.’ ‘The next publica- 
tion whith he sent into the world appeared in 
1676, aud was entitled ‘« Christian Conversa- 
tions.”” This work was followed in 1680, b 
a ‘‘ lreatise on Nature and Grace,’ winch 
originated in a conversation between the au- 
thor and the celebrated Arnauld, that led to 
several controversial pieces from both writers. 
Father Malebranche also wrote ‘‘ A Treatise on 
Physical Premotion,” and ‘* Reflections on 
Taght and Colours,’”’ and ‘‘ On the Nature of 
Fire,’ and composed several papers for the 
Academy of Sciences, of which he was ad- 
mitted an honorary member in 1699. Not- 
withstanding the delicacy of his constitution, 
he was enabled, by care and temperance, to 
reach the age of seventy-seven, his death tak~ 
ing place’'in 1715. Malelnanche was highly 
venerated for his elevated genius, being visited 
by all persons of eminence who came to Pans, 
and nothing could be more amable and sim- 
ple than his conversation and manners Asa 
philosopher, although he agreed with the 
whole tribe who preceded him, in conceiving 
ideas to be the immediate objects of percep- 
tuon, he distanguished more than any previous 
metaphysician, the object from the sengation 
whuch at creates, and thereby led the way to 
a mght understanding, both of our external 
senses and other powers of mind.—Nweron. 
Brucker. Enfield. 

MALESHERBES (Curigtran Wir Liam 
me Lamozonon de) an eminent french states- 
man, descended from a family of distunguished 
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worth and talents, He was tle son of Wil- 
ham de Lamoignon, chancellor of France, 
and was born at Pans 12 1721. After study- 
ing at the jesmits’ college, he quahhed ham- 
self for the legal profession, and became a 
counsellor of the parhament of Paris. In 
1750 he succeeded Ins father as president of 
the court of aids, and was also made super- 
intendant of the press, in both which offices 
he displayed a hberal and enhghted policy, 
highly honourable to his talents and charac- 
ter. Qn the banishment of the parliaments, 
and the suppression of the court of ats in 
1771, Malesherbes was exiled to lis country 
seat, where he devoted Ins leisure tothe study 
of statistics and agriculture, and the :mprove- 
ment of his estate and of the country around 
it. After the accession of Louis X VJ, he 2e- 


sumed his presidentship over the revived tr-- 


bunal, and in 1779 he was appointed muinis- 
ter of state. Fimding hus plans for the benefit 
of the nation counteracted by the influence of 
others, he resigned his post in May 1776, and 
went to resile in Switzerland. He was re- 
called to the king’s councils in 1786, when he 
drew up two memoirs, ‘‘ On the calamities of 
France, and the means of repairing them ,” 
but his advice was rejected, and he therefore 
took a final leave of the court. Returning 
to the country, he continued his patnotic la- 
bours, and in 1790 published ‘* An Essay on 
the Means of accelerating the Progress of Ru 
ral Economy im France.”’ He took no part in 
the proceedinge which led to the overthrow 
of the monarchical government , but on the 
decree of the National Convention for the 
tna) of the king, he emerged from his retreat 
to become the voluntary advocate of tus unfor- 
tunate sovereign. His generous attachment 
to lus fallen master, excited the jealousy of 
the French: rulers, and caused his destruction. 
Shortly after Ins return home, Ins daughter, 
madame Le pellatie: Rosambo,and her husband, 
were arrested and conducted to Pans, and 
lus own arrest, with that of Jus grand-child- 
ren, soon followed. Almust his whole family 
were extupated by the merciless proscription 
of lus persecutors, Malsherbes was beheaded 
Apnil 22d, 179+, and he bore his sufferings 
with a spirit woithy of the best ages of the Ro- 
man republic. On the reaction of public opi- 
nion, his bust was ordered to be placed with 
those of other great men, who have reflected 
bonour upon their country. Besides his va 
rious tracts on political economy and _ rural 
affanrs, he was the author of ‘‘ Observations 
sur l’listuire Naturelle de Buffon,”’ 2 vols. 
Svo, published after tus death.—Arkin’s G. 
Bwg. Beg. Univ. 

MALES (sir Cuances Warne) the son of 
Alexander Malet, MA. prebendary of Glou- 
cester and Wells. He was born m 1752, and 
at the age of erxghteen he obtained a wnitership 
in the Fast India Company’s service at Bom- 
te de Having served with reputation in seve- 

situations of trust and respectabihty, he 
was, in 1785, appointed presrdent plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of the peshwa, a Mahratta 
prince. Before he proceeded to that station, 
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he visited the great mogul Shah Aulum, wlo 
created hum an ameer of the mogul empire. 
In 1791 he wae made a baronet. During his 
mimitry at the peishwna’s €ourt, he was offered 
by the Indian directors a seat in the council 
of Bombay, which he declined. But on his 
return to Eurspe, arnvzing at tlre presidency, 
he was induced to fill the char of govern- 
ment for the space of mmne months, till the ar- 
nval of governor Duncan mn Jenuary 1798. 
Soon after he embarked for England , and hav- 
ing purchased the estate of Wailbury, in the 
south of Wiltshire, he made it his residence 
till his death, which took place January 23, 
181% Sir C. W. Malet pubhshed, in the 
sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches, an 
account of the famous excavated temples of 
Jlora near Aurungabad, in the Fast Indies, 
which he tisited and explored in 1794,—Sn 
R. C. Hoare’s Hist. of Mod. Wiltsh. 

MALHERBE (Eravxcis de) a celebrated 
Fieuch poet, was born in 1556 at Caen, ofan 
ancient but decayed fammly. His father was 
a Calvinist, but having adupted as a principle, 
that a ‘‘ gentleman should be of the religion 
of his prince,” he himself adhered to the 
church of Rome. He entered into the ser- 
vice of flenry d’4ngouleme, natural son of 
Hfenry II, and marned the widow of a coun- 
sellor, by whom he had several children. He 
did not visit court until ms fiftieth year, 
when Henry IV received Inm into ths service, 
and gave him ahberal pension, clnefly m con- 
sequence of the recommendation of cardinal du 
Perron, who mentioned him as one who surt- 
passed all the French poets who had pre- 
ceded him. He died at Pars in 1625. Al- 
though the recorded incidents of lus life be 
few, numerous testimonies abound of Ins caus- 
tic wit, mean greediness of presents, and liti- 
gious temper, being yenerally at war with some 
or other of his relations. He was alsolax and 
licentious in respect both to morals and reli- 
gion. Such was hus zeal for the punty of the 
French language, that when near expiing, he 
reproved his nurse for using a word not duly 
authorized. Whth all these defects of charac- 
ter he may be deemed the father of cultivated 
French poetry, bemg not only an excellent 
versifier, but possessed of many of the quah- 
ties of a real poet, not mdeed of the Inghest 
class, but he was ingenious, elegant, and 
sometimes even elevated. His poetry consists 
of odes, stanzzs, sonnets, epigrams, and other 
short pieces, with a few of a devotional cast. 
He also pullished translations of Seneca 
“De Beneficus,’” and of a portion of Lavy, 
with some letters. The best editions of his 
works are tlose of Pans, 1722, 3 vols. 12mo, 
and 1757, 8vo —Morert. Nouv. Dict. Fliste 

MALINGRE (Cr at vr) sieur of St. Lazare, 
a little esteemed French tnstorian, who died in 
1655. His best work 1s said to be ‘‘ Histoire 
des Thgmités honoraires de France,” 8vo. Of 
his other works, ‘‘ The Annals and Antiqui- 
ties of Pans,” 2 vols. foho, although much ex- 
eeeded by that of father da Breual, is still con- 
sulted as a testimony of the state of Paris in 
the time of the author.— Nowv. Dict. Hite 
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MALLET (Davin) a he and miscella- 
neous writer, was born at Crief in the county 
of Perth, about 1700 Little is known of his 
parentage and education, but in 1720 he 
acted m the situation of tutor in the family of 
Mr Home of Edinburgh. "1n 1723 he gladly 
accepted the offer of accompanying the two 
younger sona of the duke of Montrose to Win- 
chester school, and in the same yeat his admired 
ballad of ‘* Wilham and Margaret,” appeared 
in the Plain Dealer of Aaron Hill. He sub 

sequently made the tour of Europe with his 
pupils, and on his return settled in London, 
and dropped the name of Malloch, which was 
that of his parents, for Mallet. In 1728 he 
published a poem, entitled ‘‘ [he Excursion ,”’ 
and in 1731 a tragedy, called Lurydice, 
which met with temporary success A 
poem on “ Verbal Criticism ’ followed in 1733, 
and he wis soon after made under secre 

tary to Hredeick, prince of Wales In 
1734 he accompamed the prmce of Orange 
to Oxford, and in recompence for some verses 
written on the occasion, was honoured with 
the depgiee of MA. His tragedy of ‘* Musta 

pha’”’ was produced with success in 1759, and 
the following year his principal prose per- 
formarce, a well written, but made quate lite 
of Jord Bacon, appeared prefixed to a new edi 

tion of the works of that great man He was 
about the same time associated with Thomson 
in the composition of the Masque of Alfred, and 
in 1747 he published his largest pocm enti 

tled ‘© Amyntor and Theodora.” On the 
death of Pope, Mallet lent himeelf tothe resent 

ment of lord Bolingbroke against the deceased 
poet, for having clandestinely printed his 
‘© {dea of a Patriot King * In an advertise 

ment to a publication of that and some other 
tracts of the same noble man, he stigmatised the 
conduct of Pope with so much severity, as to 
draw forth an apologetical tract from Warbur- 
ton, to winch Mallet reyomed, by ‘ A Letter 
to the most impudent man hving.” = For 
this service he was rewarded by Bolingbroke 
with a bequest of his works, the publication of 
which produced a prosecution, instead of 
the gam which he expected. Ihe dutchess 
of Marlborough having left 1000/. between 
him and Glover, to write the hfe of her hus- 
band, the latter declined the task, and 1t was 
undertaken by Mallet alone, who received 
more or less of the recompence, without leav- 
ing on his death, a lime towaids the work. On 
the prosecution of admiral Byng, he was em- 
ployed by the ministry to assist 1n making that 
unfortunate officer their scape- goat, which 
conduct has Joaced his memory with great 
and justifiable odium , while his immediate 
reward was a considerable peusion. On the 
accession of lord Bute to the helm, be wrote 
lis ‘ Truth m Rhyme,” and tragedy of 
‘* Elvira,” to which a political tendency was 
given to serve the politica of that nobleman, 
and obtained a place in the customs for his 
recompense. ‘[his venal wnter, after having 
amassed a handsome income, still more en- 
larged by a second marnage, died of a decline 
in 1765. The religious scepticiem, which he 
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oneal avowed, may have assisted to darken 
the portraits usually given of Mallet ; but it 
16 quite obvious that no partiahcy could have 
rendered 1t amiable.—Johnson’s and Anderson’s 
Lines of the Poets. 

MALLELI (Epmunp) a writer of some 
valuable articles in the French Encye dia, 
was boin at Melun an 1713, and was educated 
at the college of the Barnabites at Mantargis. 
He became tutor to the family of a farmer-ge- 
neralin 1742 , and being admitted to orders, he 
received a cure near Melun, where he re- 
mained until 1791, when he was invited to 
be professor of divinity im the college of Na- 
varre. He was the subject of many charges 
of Jansenism, from eS isch. however, he gra- 
dually cleared himself, and Boyer, then bishop 
of Mirepoix, preserted him toa canonry of 
Verdun. He died at Pans in 1755. He 
was the author of a translation of Davila’s 
tustory of the civil wars of France, under the 
reigns of Francis If, Charles 1X, &c. 3 vols, 
4to , and of several works on the principles 
of poetry and eloquence. Huis style is easy 
and unaffected , and his precepts, illustrated 
by the most appropriate passages from the 
best writers —Moerz. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MALLLI (Paut Hrnxry) a learned his- 
torian and antiquary, was born at Geneva in 
1730. He was professor of history m his na- 
tive city, and became afterwards professor 
royil of the belles lettres at Copenhagen, a 
member of the academics of Upsal, Lyons, 
Cassel, and of the Celtaxc academy at Paris. 
Being deprived of lis fortune, during the 
troubles of Geneva in the first revolutionary 
war, for some time he received pensions from 
the landgrave of Hesse and the duke of Brung- 
wick, of which he was deprived by the late 
war. The French government was about to 
make him a recompense, but this wag pre- 
vented by his death in 1807. Mallet’s me- 
rit as an antiquary 18 displayed in the late 
Dr Percy’s translation, entitled ‘‘ Northern 
Antiquities,’” with a translation of the Fdda, 
or system of Rumic mythology, translated from 
M Mallet’s * Introduction al’ Histoire de Dane- 
marck.”? ks other works are, ‘‘ Histoire de 
Hesse”? to the seventeenth century, 3 vols, 
8vo, ‘* Histoire de Danemarck ,” ‘‘ Iransla- 
tion of the Acts and Forms of the Swedish 
Government,” **A ‘Translation of Coxe’s 
Lravels,’”? with remarks and additions, and a 
relation of his own travels in Sweden, 2 vols. 
4to , ‘* Historre de la Maison de Brunswick,”’ 
to its accession to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, 3 vols. 8vo, ‘* HIlistoire des Suisses,’’ 
4 vols. Bvo, ‘Histoire de la Ligue Ansea- 
tujue,’’ from its origin to its decline, 2 vols. 
8vo. He had discovered at Rome the chro- 
nological senes of Icelandic bishops, which 
had been lost 1n Denmark , it 18 published in 
the third volume of Langebeck’s collection of 
Danish writera, Nouv. Dict. Hist. Athe- 
naum, vol. it. 

MALLET DU PAN (Jacques) a writer 
on politics and general jiterature, who was 
the son of a clergyman of Geneva, where he 
was born in 1749. After having completed 
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his education at college, he entered on the 
study of law, which he deserted for the 
belles-lettres. In 1772 he was invited to fill 
the chair of history and French hterature at 
Cassel. He left that mtuation and went into 
Switzerland, where he published a politcal 
and literary journal, and other works, which 
procured him so much reputation, that he 
was engaged to conduct the political depart- 
ment of the Mercure de France. His resi- 
dence and occupation at Pans contributed 
to correct his taste and improve his style, 
and he continued durng the years 1789, 
1790, and 1791, to animadvert with freedom 
on the state of public affairs. His sentiments 
relative to the Revolution having offended 
the popular party, he found 1t necessary to 
quit Parisin May 1792. He retired to Geneva, 
aud afterwards to Berne, where he published 
several tracts on the French Revolution, which 
added much to his reputation. His apprehen- 
sions from the displeasure of the Directory 
induced him to take refuge m England, where, 
under the patronage of the government, he 
published a journal, entitled, Mercure Britan 
nique, from 1796 tall the 15th of March, 1800. 
He died the 10th of May, the same year at 
Richmond 1n Surrey.— Dict. Hist. Dict. Brog. 
des H. M.du18me S. 

MALLINKROTT (Bernarp) dean of 
the cathedral of Munster, a turbulent ambi- 
tious man, who ruined himself in his endea- 
vours to become bishop of that see. He was 
appointed by the emperor Ferdinand I to the 
bishopric of Ratzebourg, and a few days after 
he was elected to that of Minden , but this 
not satisfying his ambition, in 1650 he in 
trigued and raised seditions against tlie bishop 
of Munster, which ended 1n his being degraded 
from Ins dignity of dean, and finally in Ins 
being arrested and confined in the castle of 
Otungheim, where he died suddenly, March7, 
1664. He was a learned man. and the au- 
thor of the following works in Latin, ‘‘ De 
ortu et Progressu artis Typographice,’’ Co- 
logne, 1639, 4to, simce reprinted 1n Wolfs 
collection of ‘‘ Monumenta Typographica ”’ 
‘*De Natura et usu Literarum,’’ Munster, 
1638, 4to , ‘De Archicancellarns S. R. 1m- 

rn,’? Munster, 1640, ‘* Paralipomenon de 
Historie Grecs,’’ Cologne, 1696, 4to —N- 
ceron, Lafe by Struvius, prefixed to his edition 
of the De Aichwancellariis. 

MALMESBURY (Witrtram of) anancient 
Enghsh histouan of the twelfth century, was 
born 10 Somersetshire, on which account he 
was sometimes called Somersetanus. He re- 
Jates, that when he was a child he had a great 
inclination for learning, which was encouraged 
by bis parents, and it 18 supposed that he was 

ucated at Oxford. He became a monk of 
Malmesbury, and was elected hbranan of the 
monastery He studied all the sciences of 
Ins tame, but attached himself particularly to 
history, and finding that a satisfactory account 
of his own country was wanting, he deter- 
mined to wnte one; ‘‘ not,” as he himself 
says, *‘to display his ! » which 1s 10 
great matter, but to bring to light things that 
ure covered with the rubbish of antiquity.” 
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He produced his “ De regibus 
Re omnes 4 general history of England, za 
five from the arrival of the Saxons in 
the , to the twenty-sixth Henry I in 


1126 ; a modern luistory, 1n two books, from 
that year to the escape of the empress Maud 
out of Oxford m 1143, with a church histo 

of England, 1n four books, pubhshed in sir H. 
Savile’s collection, 1596. He aspired rather 
to the character of an industrious, than of an 
eloquent historian, and discovers great dili- 
gence and good sense, with uncommon mo- 
desty. His ‘‘ Antiquities of Glastonbury,” 
was printed by Gale, and his ‘‘ Life of St 
Aldhelm,’”’ by Wharton. He was also the 
author of several pieces of Latin poetry. 
Wilham of sr aapeeda”| died in that abbey 


in 1148. Bale and ts. Wharton’s An- 
Sa Sacra. Henry’s Hust. of Great Britain. 
eland. 


MALMESBURY (James Harris, earl 
of) privy counsellor, and KB. was the son of 
the author of ‘‘ Hermes,’’ and other philoso- 
plucal works. He was born at Salisbury in 
1746, and was educated at Merton college, 
Oxford, where he was created doctor of cival 
law. In 1768 he was sent as secretary of 
embassy to Madnd , he was afterwards minis- 
ter at Brussels, and in 1772 went as envoy 
extraordinary to Berlin. He was appointed to 
the same post at St Petersburgh in 1776 , and 
in 178-4 was sent as ambassador to the Hague. 
In the quality of plemipotenuary he signed 
the treaty with Prussia and Holland in 1794, 
and he was next employed to negociate the 
marriage of his present majesty with the late 
queen Caroline. In October 1796, he as 
nominated minister plemipotentiary to the 
French republic , but his mission in that cha- 
racter to Paris, and lis subsequent negociation 
at Lislc, were equally fruitless, He was cie- 
ated earl of Malmesbury in 1800, and ap- 
pointed governor of the Isle of Wight, and 
lord-heutenant of Hampsture in 1807. Ths 
death took place 1n 1820. He was the au- 
thor of ‘‘ An Introduction to the History of 
the Dutch republic,” and a memoir of the 
life of his father, accompanyiny an edition of 
his works in 2 vole 4to—Gent. Mag. Dhct. 
des H. M. dui18me S., 

MALONE (Fpmunp) a dramatic cntic 
and commentator, known 1n jiterature as one 
of the editors of Shakspeare. He was the son 
of an Insh judge, and was born at Dublin 1n 
1741. After completing his studies at Tn- 
nity college, he entered at the Inner Tem- 
ple, London, and was called to the bar in 1767. 
Possessing a competent fortune, be gave up his 
profession, and employed himself in hterary 

ursuits. After having been the coadjutor of 
iteevens, 1n lus edition of Shakspeare’s plays, 
Mr Malone quarrelled with that gentleman, 
and pubhshed an edition of jis own, 1n 11 vols, 
B8vo, 1790. Besides this undertaking, he pub- 
hshed an ‘ Inquiry mto certain Papers, &c 

attributed to Shakspeare ,” (see IneLann, 8.) 
biographical memorrs of sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dryden, W. Gerard Hamilton, &c. and varie 
ous minor productions. He died May 25th, 
1812.—Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. Thesp. Dice. 
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MALOUIN (Pavur Jamus)a distinguished! through London and Westminster,” 1792, 


French physician and chemist, was born at Caen 
in 1701. He practised physic in Panu,where he 
became professor of medicine in the Royal 
college, physician to the queen, and member 
both of the Royal Society of London, and the 
French Academy of Sciences. As a physi 
cian, he was an enthusiast for his art, which 
he affirmed was honoured by ‘‘ all great men.” 
Mohere being mentioned as an exception , 
«¢ See how he died,”’ wasthe reply. On ano- 
ther occasion, dehghted with the exactness 
with which a celebrated man of letters fol- 
lowed his directons, ‘‘ You are worthy of be- 
ine sick” he exclaimed, warmly saluting 
him. He was fiugal, yet disinterested, and 
after a lucrative practice, went to a small em- 
ployment at Versailles, which he called ‘re 
tiring tocourt.”’ He died of an apoplexy 1n 
1778. He possessed a great fund of chemical 
knowledge, and published ‘ Trasté de Chy 
mie,” 1734, 12mo, ‘* Pharmacopée Chliy- 
mijue,” 1790 and 1755, 2 vols. 12mo, and 
several papers in the memaars of the Academy 
of Suicnces. He also left by his will, a legacy 
to the ficulty of medicine in Patis, on condi- 
taon that 1t should annually hold a public as- 
sembly, and give an account of its discoverices 
Nour. Duct Hist 

MALPIGHI (Marctrio) an eminent Ita 
han physician and anatomist of the seventeenth 
centurv. Ele was born in1628 new Bologna, 
and studied in the university of that city He 
was almiutted MI) in 163, and three years 
after was appointed to the medical chun. Lh 
grand duke of Iuscany invited him to becom 
professor of medicine at Pisa, where he staid 
three years, and an 1660 returned to occupy 
his formcr office at Bologna. Ile was temptec 
by a high stipend to accept the professorshy 
of medicine at Messina, in Sialy, but th 
yealousy of Ins colleagues rendered him un 
easy, aud he again settled at Bologna in 1666 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Societ: 
of London in 16609, and he communiated t 
that association various anatomical disc ovelies 
xelative to the minute structure of animal bo 
dies, the results of microscopical observations 
Pope Innocent KII in 1691 calied him tc 
Rome, and appointed him his physician 
chamberlara, and domestic prelate, whicl 
posts he held till his death in 1694. 9 Flu: 
works, relating to anatomy, physiology, an 
vegetable anatomy, comprise much cuiou 
and important information, and have been re 
peatedly published.— Hutchinson » Bieg. Med. 
Fabronz Vit. ltalor. 

MALTON (Tuomas) an ingenious artis! 
and mathematician, born 1n 1726, and died a 


Dublin, February 18, 1801. He delivered 
lectures on perspective, and on theoretical and 
eden geometry, and he published ‘“* A 
oyal Road to Geometry , or an easy and 
familiar introduction to the Mathematics” 
1575, 8vo , “‘ A complete treatase on Perspec- 
tive, in theory and practice, on the true prin- 
ciples of Dr. Brook ‘laylor,” 1776, folio , and 
a collection of aquatiuta engravings, with 
descriptions, entitled “« A Picturesque Tour 
Bioa. Dict —Vot. II. 


“hio.—-Reuss.* Jones's Bog Dict. Edit. 
MALUS (Srepuen Louis) a mathema- 
acian and mulitary engineer in the French 
service, was born at Parisin 1775. At seven- 
teen years of age he produced a tragedy, en- 
titled, ‘© The Death of Cato,” but devoted 
-umself chiefly to the mathematics, and was 
idmitted into the school of engineers, which 
ie was about to qust with a commission, when 
some political objection intervened, and he 
oined the army as a private soldier. His 
bilities being observed by his commanding 
ifhcer, he was recalled, and sent to the Poly- 
echnic school, of which he became a professor, 
nd subsequently accompanied the expedition 
of Buonaparte to Egypt, where he much dis- 
anguished himself as an officer of engineeis. 
Malus was the author of a work which gamed 
‘im great reputation on the optical questions 
‘elating to geometry, in which he calculated 
il the phenomena of reflection and refraction. 
Lhis called the attention of the Insutute of 
France to the phenomenon of double refrac- 
tion, and they made it the subject of a prize, 
which Malus gained , and by Ins experiments 
he discovered previously unknown property 
of hght, namely, the 1esemblance between the 
loadstone and a particle of heht, the latter of 
which he found acquired polarity aud a deter- 
mined direction. ILhis discovery, the greatest 
since that of the achromatic telescope, gained 
him admission into the Institute. Ile also 
wrote a memoir on a discovery he made of a 
branch of the Nile, which forms part of the 
first volume of £ La Decade Egyptienne.”’ Ma- 
lus dicd in 1812, overwhelmed with honours,— 
Notice Historique par Mle Chevalier Delambre. 
MAIVI7//I CVircitto) a nobleman of 
Bololna, in ltaiy who distinguished himself 
in the seventeenth century as a general scho- 
lai. He was also engized in the military ser. 
vice of Spain, and employed as a diplomatist 
by the hing, Phahp1IV. He died at his native 
plaice in 16094, leaving behind him several 
learned works, the most important of which 1s 
lus “¢ Discorsi sopra Cornelio Iacito,” 1635, 
4to.—Moreri. Nouv. Dict Hist. 
MAMBRUN (Prite) a learned French 
Jesuit and Latin poet, was born in the diocese 
of Clermont in 1581. He was an imuitator of 
Virgil, and was the autho: of ‘‘ Eclogues ,’”’ 
“* Georgics, or Four Books upon the Culture 
of the Soul and the Understanding ,”’ and of 
an heroic poem, in twelve vooks, entitled 
‘‘ Constantine, or Idolatry overthrown.” Mé- 
nage has called him ‘‘a great poet, as well as 
a ee critic,” and not without reason, he 
had undoubted talents for poetry, but 1t would 
have been as well had he not so openly pro» 
fessed himself an amuitator of Virgil, whose 
genius and judgment he could not copy, though 
he mightimitate bis style. Besides the above, 
he was the author of a Latin peripatetic dis- 
sertation upon an epic poem, which proves 
Ménage’s opimon of bis critical talent well 
founded. He died in 1001—Morert Nouv 
Dict. Hist, 
MANCINELLI (Awron1o) an Talia 
2 4. 
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poet, and orator,was born in 1452. | 


arian, 

Fittle of lus hfe 1s known, except that he taught 
in several parts of Italy with success , the story 
related, by Flaccius Ulyricus, of Ins having lus 
hands cut off and bis tongue cut out, for an 
insolent speech made to pope Alexander VI, 
seems without foundation. He was the author 
of a poem, entitled ‘Silva vite sue,” or an 
account of his own hfe, reprinted by Meusche- 
nius in 1735, m his collection of “ Vite sum- 
morum dignitate et eruditione virorum ,” ‘* De 
Flonbus, de Fijuns, de Poctica virtute ,” 
‘* Epigrams,”’ published at Venice in 1501, 
4to , and «‘ Notes upon some of the Classic 
Autbors.”’ ‘The time of his death 1s uncer- 
tain, butit must have been some time after 
1506 —Morerr. Gen Dict. Niceron. 

MANCINI (Francesco) an eminent musi- 
eal composer of Naples, in which capital he 
was born 1n 1691. Mancim, who was more 
remarkable for the excellence, than the num 
ber of bis compositions, wasa pupil of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci (not the painter of that name), 
and is reckoned by Hasse among the first mas- 
ters of bis art. He met with equal success, 
both in the serious and comic opera , being as 
grand, pathetic, and sublime in the one, as he 
is light, brillant, and gay in the other 
Among the best of bis works, are ‘‘ J] Cava- 
here Bretone,” and ‘‘ Maunzo’’ The time 
of his decease 18 uncertain—Biog. Dict. of 


Mus. 

MANCO CAPAC legislator and first inca 
of the Peruvians, was the twelfth m ascent 
from the inca who reigned at the time of the 
Spanish invasion in 1532, an interval computed 
by the natives at about four hundred years 

heir tradition was, that this person, with 
Mama Oclla his wife, and sister, appeared 
auddenly im an island of the lake Litiaca, 
and declared themselves to be cluidren of the 
sun, sent down to civilize and imstruct them 
Manco accordingly taught the men agriculture, 
and other useful arts, whilst his wife instructed 
the women to spin and weave. Stmpped of 
the supernatural, 1t may be presumed that 
some stranger, from a civilized land, appeared 
in Peru, and employed the assoviation of reli 

on to procure an ascendancy which enabled 
him to form a regular government Manco 
Capac died after a long and prosperous reign | 
and, as far as tradition may be rehed upon 
seems justly to have been entitled to rank 
among the benefactors of mankind by the be- 
mevolence of has institutions. — Robertson's 
Hust. of America. 

MANDLVILLE (Bernanrp) a writer and 
physician of considerable temporary celebrity. 
was born in Holland about 1670 [le was pro 
bably of Enghsh extraction, as he fixed his resi- 
dence 1n England, and wrote his works in the 
English Janguage. His first pubhcation was 
«The Virgin Unmasked, or a Dialogue on Love 
and Marnage,”’ 1709, which can scarcely be 

ised for its moral tendency. Ihis work was 
ed,ian 1711, by ‘‘ A Treatise on the Hy 
pochondr. and Hysteric Passions,’’ a work 
ot considerable shrewdness. In 1714 he pub- 
Bahed a poem, entitled “ The Grumbling 
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Hive, or Knaves turned honest,” which formed 
the ground of his celebrated production, ‘‘The 
Fable of the Bees, or Pnvate Vices made Pub- 
lic Benefits,” first printed in 1723. ‘The rea- 
soning in this piece, 18 founded on the so- 
phism, that the luxury and superfluity which 
marks the advanced stages of souety, and the 
vices which they engender, are often the 
causes of national prospenty, and hence the 
necessary prevalence of vicious principles in 
human nature. Consistently with this doc- 
trine, his general views of mankind are of the 
most diparaging tendency, and he declares 
against all attempts to exalt the humble classes 
by educauon = Ihis work was deemed so 1m- 
moral, that 1t was presented by the grand jury 
of Middlesex, an absurd practice of the day, 
which only tended to increase the publicity of 
the writings thus censured. Many answerers 
also appeared, among whom wus bishop Berke- 
ley, to whom he replied im 1723, 1n his ‘* Let- 
ter to Dion.” Besides the foregoing works, 
Dr Mandeville was author of a tract, entitled 
«Free Thoughts on Religion,” 1720, which, 
without sufhiuient reason, was deemed [eisti- 
cal , and of ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Origin of 
Honour, and Usefulness of Christiamty m 
War.” We died in 1703. — Manderille’s 
Heorks 

MANDEVILLE (sr Joun) a celebrated 
Enylhsh traveller of the fourteenth century, was 
born at St Albans. He was of a respectable 
family and bred a physician , but a desire ta 
nsit forcign cou: trices, induced him in 1532, 
© set out upon a course of travels, in which 
he 1s said to have spent thirty four years. 
During this period, he visited the greater part 
of Asia, Lgypt, and Libya, making luimeelf 
acquainted with many languages, and collect- 
ing a great mass of information, true and false, 
which he committed to writing in Laun, 
French, and Inghsh. He died at Liege in 
1372, where a monument is erected to hie 
memory, the inscription on which denomi- 
nates him, “* John de Mandeville, alias de 
Barbi, lord of Campoh ’ Jhe only genuine 
edition of his travels, entithd ‘The Voiage 
and Iravaile of Sir John Mandevile, Kmght,”’ 
was printed from an original MS in the Cot- 
ton hbrary, 1727, 8.0. The extreme credu- 
lity of this early tiaveller, in the collection of 
absurd and fabulous stories, his much 1im- 
peached his character for veracity , but more 
attention 1s due to what he himself observed , 
and he makcs many remarks which show ta- 
lents and scientific information.—Janner. Med. 
Univ. Hist 

MANES or MANICHAUS. The founder 
of a famous Christian sect, called after bim 
Manichzans. He was born about the year 
239, m Persia, Babylon, or Chaldea, and 1s 
said to have been adopted by a rich widow, 
who made lnm her heir. According to the 
Eastern writers, he subsequently became a 
painter, and 18 also said to have been skilled 
in the healing art. Having become a convert 
to Chnstiamity, he sought to connect it with 
the doctrme of the magi, in whach he had 
been educated, and first appeared as a public 
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in 267. 
Bapor, king of Persia, who wae at first 1n- 
clined to favour him, but subsequently deter- 
mined to put him to death , on which he pn- 
vately withdrew to Turkestan, and composed 
his ‘* Gospel,” of which nothing but a few 
fragments remam. On the death of Sapor, he 
returned to Persia, relying with reason on the 
protection of his successor, Hormisdas. The 
death of the last mentioned monarch again ex- 
poved lum to danger, and his son, Varanes II, 
instigated by the magi, put him to a cruel 
death , some authors asserting that he was 
crucified, and others that he was flayed alive. 
His death 1s supposed to have taken place 
about 277. Besides his ‘‘ Gospel,”’ he was 
the author of ‘‘ The Mystenous Chapters ,” 
‘© The Treasures of Life,” ‘ The Gigantic 
Book ,”? “ On Astrology ;’’ and ‘‘ Letters ,” 
all which are particularised by Lardner, as 
well as the authors in which extracts from 
them may be found. ‘The principal feature of 
the doctrines of Manes is the magian one, of 
two original independent principles, the one 
immateriul and good, the other material and 
evil, and lus followers admitted or rejected 
parts of the Old and New Testament, as best 
agreed with tlns fundamental distinction. 
This sect, of which St. Augustine was once 
a member, spread rapidly in Persia, and the 
different provinces of the Roman emprre , and, 
notwithstanding the merciless persecutions 
which it endured, it existed im considera- 
ble numbers even at the close of the fifteenth 
century.— Eusebius Hist. Eccles. Mosheim. 
Lardne>. 

MANETHO, an ancient Egyptian histo- 
rian, who was high priest of Helopolis, in 
the reign of Ptolemy Phuiladelphus, about BC. 
304. He wrote in Greek a lustory of Lyypt, 
from the earhest times to the last years of 
Nectanebis, and pretended that he had taken 
it from the sacred pillars of the first Hermes 
Trismegistus, the mmcmptions on which, after the 
flood, were translated into Greek, but written 
in the sacred characters, and deposited in the 
sacred recesses of Egypt. Ihe manifest ab- 
surdity of this pretension induces several 
writers to think, that some mistake or corrup- 
tion has taken place in the passage of Luse- 
bius which relates it. The work of Manetho, 
whith 16 lost, consisted of three parts, th 
first of which contained the history of the 
gods or heroes, and the second and third that 
of twenty dynasties of kings, which, having 
béen epitomzed ty Julrus Afncanus, are re- 
corded by Eusebius. Several fiagments of 
Manetho are preserved by Josephus, in his 
work against Apion.— Voss Hist. Gree. Univ. 
Last. 

MANTIS! (Grannozzo or Sanatrs) & 
learned scholar, wae born at Florence in 1396, 
of an ulustnious family that had fallen into de- 
cay. After a course of study, he became the 
pupil of Camaidol, in the Greek language, and 
then lectured on philosophy at Florence. He 
was afterwards employed by the state in seve. 
ral negociauons, and became succesaively zo: 
vernor of Pescia, Pistoria, and Scarperia; and 


He obtained thé notice of 
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‘ommmissary of the army, in conjunction with 
Bernardetto de Medicis, The favour which 
he enjoyed with the princes, at whose courts 
he bad been employed as ambassador, having 
2xcited the envy of some families of Florence, 
he repaired to Rome, where pope Nicholas V 
made him one of lus secretaries, with a hand- 
some salary , and on the accession of Pius IT, 
he was made hbranan of the Vatican. He 
‘uabsequently left Rome to reside with Alphon- 
sus, king of Naples, who allowed him an an- 
nuity of nine hundied golden crowns. He 
was the author of several works, most of which 
remam in MS. in the Laurentian Iibrary. 
Those published are, ‘‘ De dignitate et excel: 
lentia hominis ,’’ ‘‘ Vita Petrarchz,” anserted 
im ‘Tommasini’s “ Petrarcha redivivus ,’’ ‘‘ Ora- 
tio ad regem Alphonsum im nuptus fil sui.” 
Other works have been attributed to him, as a 
‘ History of Pistona,”’ and the lives of Dante, 
Boccaccio, and Nicholas V , but there 1s no 
particular account of them.—Chaufepre. Nice- 
ron. Tuaboschi. 

MANIREDI (Evusracito) an eminent 
mathematician and astronomer, born in 1674 
at Bologna in Italy, where his father was a 
notary. After studying jurisprudence, and 
obtaining the degree of LL.D. he apphed him- 
self to the culuvation of mathematical science 
with such success, that in 1698 he was ap- 
pomted professor of mathematics in the uni- 
versity of Bologna. In conjunction with Vic- 
tor Stancan, he commenced a series of astro- 
nomical observations, of whch he afterwards 
published an account in his “‘ Sched# Mathe- 
matica.’’ In 1703 appeared his treatise on 
the solar maculae , and the followimg yesr he 
was chosen regent of the college of Montalto, 
and also surveyor-general of the rivers and 
waters of the Bolognese terntones. In 1705 
he published a work on the reformation of the 
calendar, and he afterwards began the com- 
position of ns ‘‘ Ephemendes motuum celes- 
tuum,’”’ which he carried on from 1713 to 
1725. The whole work, in four volumes 
quarto, compmses observations on the hea- 
vens, extending to the year 1750. On the 
foundation of the institute of Bologna m 1712, 
Manfredi was appointed astronomer to that 
establishment, on which he resigned the re- 
gency of the college of Montalto. In 1726 
he was admitted an assomate of the Royal 
Academy of Sciencea at Pans, and m 1799 
a foreign member of ou. Royal Society. He 
died in 1739. Besides the works already 
noticed, he was the author of a treatase on the 
transit of Mercury over the Sun, and another 
on the aberration of the fixed stars, and otlrer 
mathematical and astronomical productions ; 
and, after his death, appeared a volume of hrs 
compositions in Itaban verse.—GaBrret Man- 
FR}FDI, his brother, was professor of mathe- 
matics, and chancellor of the unrversity of 
Bologna, where he died in 1761.— Moreri. 
Faln oni Vit. Ital. Arkin’s Gen. Brog. 

MANGEART (Tuomas) a learned Bene- 
dictine, who became J:brarian and counsellor 
of prince Charles of Lorraine. He a 
lished ‘‘ Sermons,” aug a ‘‘ Preatuse on 
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gatory,”’ in his hfe-time, and at his death, 
which took place in 1763, he had nearly pre- 
pared for the press a valuable work, edited and 
published the same year, by the abbe Jaquin, 
entitled, ‘‘ Introduction a la Science des Me- 
dailles,” foho, which serves as a supplement 
to the ‘* Antiquite exphquee’’ of Mont: 
faucon.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MANGEL (Jonuw Jaurs) a learned physi- 
cian, was born at Geneva in 1692, where his 
father was an eminent merchant In 1078 he 
took lis doctor’s degree at Valence, with the 
famous Hartman, and was appomted firat phy- 
sician to the elector of Brandenburgh, and 
dean of the faculty of Geneva. He died in 
1742. His works were very numerous, they 
are, ‘ Messis Medico-spagyrica, &c.”’ 1685, 
foho , ** Bibhotheca Anatomica,” 2 vols. fol. 
m conjunction with Daniel Le Clerc, ‘ Bib- 
hotheca Medico Practica,” 4 vols. foho, 
“¢ Bibliotheca Chemica Curiosa,”’ 2 vols.foho , 
** Bibhhotheca Pharmaceutico-Medica,”’ 2 vols, 
folio , ‘‘ Theatrum Anatomicum cum Eustachnu 
Tabulis Anatomicis,’’ 2 vols. folio, ‘* Traite 
de la Peste recueilli des meilleurs Auteurs,” 
2 vols. 12mo, ‘‘ Nouvelles Reflexions sur 
l’Origine, Ja Cause, la Propagation, Jes Pre 
servatifs, et la Cure de la Peste,’’ 12mo, 
** Observations sur la Maladie qui a commence 
depuis quelques Années a attaquer le Gros 
Bétail.’” His great work, ‘‘ Bibliotheca Scrip- 
torum Medicorum veterum et recentiorum,”’ 
was the most important of his productions 
being a useful collection of catalogues of 
medical wntings. He also edited the ‘‘Com- 
pendium Medicine Practuum, of J. And. 
Schmit ,” ‘* Pauli Barbetts Opera omnia 
Medica et Chirurgica ,”’ the ‘‘ Pharmacopeia 
Schrodero-Hoffmanniana ,’ the ‘‘ lractatus 
de Febnibus,’’ of Franc. Pieus,’’ and the 
* Sepulchretum”’ of Bonetus, to which he 
added several lustones and remarks —Life by 
hemself, in his Bibl. Script. Med. Eloy Dict. de 
la Med. Morerr. 

MANGELY (Tuomas) an Enghsh divine, 
was born at Leeds in 1684, and educated at 
St John’s college, Cambridge, where he went 
through all his degrees. After receiving va- 
rious preferments, he was advanced to the first 
stall of Durham, in 1722, and appointed 
treasurer of the chapter. He died in 1795 
His works are,‘‘ Practical Discourses upon the 
Lord’s Prayer, preached hefore the honour- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn,” published by 
the special order of the bench, 1716, 8vo, 
‘Remarks upon Nazarenus, wherein the 
falaty of Mr loland’s Mahometan Gospel, 
and his misrepresentatons of Mabometan 
Sentauments in respect of Christianity are set 
forth, the History of the old Nazarwans 
cleared up, and the whole conduct of the first 
Christians, in respect to the Jewish Laws, ex- 

lained and descnbed ,” besides a great num- 
ce of sermons, published under various 
titles. He was one of the seven doctors in 
divinity created July 6, 1725, when Dr Bent- 
ley delivered the famous oration prefixed tn 
his Terence. In 1726 Dr Mangey circulated 
proposals for an edition of ‘‘ Philo Judzeus,” 
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which he completed in 1742, with the title of 
“ Pinions Jude: Cpera Omma qua reperirs 
potuerunt,” 2 vols. folio —Nichols s Lit. Anec. 
Manning’s Swrey. Hutehinson’s Durham. 

MANILIUS (Marcus) a Latin poet and 
astronomer, supposed to have lived 1n the first 
century of the Christian wra. Nothing 18 
known, wath certainty, of his family or coun- 
try, but 1t 1s probable that he was a native of 
Rome. He wrote a poem, entitled ‘‘Astrono- 
micon,”’ of which five books are extant, treat- 
ing of the fixed stars, and there appears to 
have been a sixth, relating to the planets. 
Among the best editions of this work are that 
of Joseph Scahger, Leyden, 1600, 4to, of 
Bentley, London, 1739, 4to, and that of Pin- 
gre, Paris, 1786, 2 vols. 8vo.  Lhere 1s an 
knglsh translation of Manisus, by Creech.— 
Vossius de Poet. Lat. 

MANLEY (pr ra Riviere) a female wri- 
ter of some celebnty in her day, was the 
daughter of sir Roger Manley, governor of 
Guernsey, a gentleman who suffered much for 
hus adherence to Charles I, and who wrote 
Latin commentaries on the avil war, and 
published a ‘ History of the late Wars in 
Denmark.’’ Has daughter, the subject of this 
article, received an education suitable to her 
birth, but her parents dying early, s.e waa 
left in the care of a male cousin, who basely 
seduced her, by means of a fictitious marriage, 
and subsequently deserted her. She after- 
wards acquired the temporary, and no-way 
respectable protection of the duchess of 
Cleveland , and when that resource was with- 
drawn, wrote a tragedy, entitled, “* Lhe Roya! 
Mistress.”” The success of this production 
brought around her the men of wit and plea- 
sure of the day, and she commenced the un- 
happy hfe of a woman of intrigue. At her 
leisure hours she composed her four volumes 
of “‘ Ihe New Atalantis, * in which, under 
feigned names, and with much warmth and 
freedom, she relates the amours and adven- 
tures, real and supposed, of many distinguished 
persons of the day, and more especially among 
the connexions of the favourers of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. A warrant being granted by 
the secretary of state to seize the printer and 
pubhsher of this work, which was deemed a 
hbel, she honourably stepped forward, and 
acknowledged herself the autboress. She was, 
10 the first instance, committed to the custody 
of a messenger, but was afterwards admutted 
to bail At length, after repeated appearances 
In court, she was discharged, and a Tory ad- 
ministration succeeding, she laved in high re- 
putation and gaiety. About tl s tame she 
wrote another tragedy, entitled, ‘* Lucius,” 
which she dedicated to sir Richard Steele , 
and acomedy called ‘* The Lost Lover, or the 
Jealous Husband,’’ which was acted m 1696. 
She was also employed 10 writing for queen 
Aune’s ministry, and when Swift relinquished 
‘The Examiner,”’ she continued at for a con- 
siderable time with ereat spirit, asmsted by 
hinta which that great writer afforded her. 
At this season she formed a connexion with 
alderman Barber, ac whose house she died, 
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July 11 1724. “Besdes the works already 
mentioned, Mrs pert wrote “* Letters from 
a supposed Nun in Portugal,” 1696, 8vo, 
*¢ Memours of Europe towards the close of the 
Eighteenth Century,” 1710, 2 vols. 8vo, 
«« Court Intngues,” 1711, 8vo, ‘ Adventures 
of Rivelle,’? 1714, 8.0, ‘© The Power of 
Love,” 1720, 8vo, &c.—Crbler’s Lives. Notes 
to Tatler and Guardian. 

MANNI (Dominic Mawta) an eminent 
Itahan writer, was born at Florence in 1690. 
He was early distinguished for capacity, and 
great strength of memory, and was regularly 
instituted into every class of literature , his par- 
ticular biaz, however, was history, andin 1722 
he accordingly produced his ‘‘ Series of Flo- 
rentine Senators,’’ 2 vols folio, a work abound- 
ing with curiousand authentic information. In 
1731 he gave the world a work of still greater 
interest, ‘‘De Florentinis _Inventis Commen- 
tanum,’’? in which he gave an instructive ac- 
count of the manufactures which wee either 
invented or improved at Florence. Has ‘‘His- 
tory of Spectacles” followed m 1738, the in 
vention of which he attributed to Salvino Ar- 
mati. In 1742 he published ‘ /listorical II- 
justrations of the Decameron of Boccaccio,”’ 
4to, in which work he proves that most of the 
stories in that production were founded on real 
events. A more elaborate work succeeded, 
entitled, ‘‘ Observations on the Seals of the 
Lower Age,’’ v0Ovols, 4to, which work 1s es- 
teemed a highly valuable compilation of records 
and notices of the persons who acted a great 
part 1a the history of Florence, and other lead- 
ing«ities in Italy. Hus other pnncipal works 
are, ‘¢ Method of Studyimg the History of Flo- 
rence ,’’ ‘‘ Historical Notices concerning the 
Amplntheatre at Florence ,’” ‘‘ Inquines into 
the ancient Therme of Florence,’ ‘* History 
of the Jubilees,’’ a very curious and interesting 
performance , ‘‘ Agreeable Evenings,” being 
the lives of the most jocose and eccentric [us- 
cans, ‘‘ Life of the well-deserving Prelate, 
Nicholas Steno, of Denmark ,’’ ‘‘ Lectures on 
Itahan Eloguence,’ &c. Ibis able and me- 
Titorious writer, the catalogue of whose pro 
ductions extended to 104, died at Florence, 
November 30, 1788, 1n his ninety eighth year 
—Athenaum Nouv Dict Hist. 

MANNING (Owen) an Enghsh antiquary 
and topographer, who was a native of North- 
amptonslure, and educated at Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
He took the degree of BD. 1n 1793S, and 
having entered snto orders, he became a pre 
bendary of Lincoln. He afterwaids was vicar 
of Godalmmg, and rector of Peypeiharrow, 
an the county of Sarrey , and he was also a 
fellow of the Royal society. His death took 
place in 1801, at the aye of eighty. His 
oe literary labours are, ‘‘ Dictionanum 

xonico et Gothico-Latinum, auctore Ed- 
vardo Lye, edidit et auxit O. M.” 1772, 2 
vols. folio; and the Listory and antiquities of 
Surrey, published posthumously, by Mr Bray, 
in $ vols. folio.—Chalmers’s Bug. Dict. 

MANSARD (Francis) a celebrated French 
architect, was born in 1598, and died in 1666. 
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He was the author of several ificent 
buildings at Pans, the pnncipal of which are 
the gate of the church of the Feullans in the 
rue St Honoré, the church of the filles St Ma- 
rié,in the rue St Antoime, the gate of the 
Minims in the place Royale, the hotels de 
Bouillon, Toulouse, and Jars , besides several 
buildings mm the provinces, for which he form- 
ed designs. On his presenting his plans for 
the facade of the Louvre tu Colbert, the m- 
nister was so pleased with them, that he en- 
deavoured to make him promise not to alter 
them in any way, but Mansard refused to un- 
dertake the work on that condition, being de- 
termined, as he said, to preserve the nght of 
doing better than he had undertaken to do. 

Ths nephew, Jutes Harpourn Mansarp, 
was first architect and conductor of the royal 
buldings, and designer of many celebrated 
edifives.—D’ Argenville. Perrault les Hommes 
Iilustres Nouv. Dict Hist. 

MANSI (Joun Dominic) a voluminous 
editor and prelate, was born atLucca in 1692. 
He was many years professor of theology at 
Naples. His first situation in the church was 
that of a clerk regular, in the congregation of 
the Mother of God , and in 1765 he was pro- 
moted by pope Clement XIII, to the archbi- 
shopnic of Lucca. Hedied in 1769. His first 
publication was entitled, ‘‘ Tractatus de casi- 
bus, et excommunicationibus episcopis reserv- 
atis, confectus ad normam tabelle Lucane.”’ 
He then published a Latin translation of 
‘* Calmet’s Dictionary of the Buble,’ with 
additrons , an edition of ILhomasim ‘ De Ve- 
tei et nova ecclesz Disciplina,’’ 3 vols. fol. , 
a Latin translation of Calmet’s ‘‘ Commenta- 
nes on the Bible,” 1731,17 vols , an edition 
of Baromus’s Annals, in 00 vols, with addi- 
tions , a new edition of the “ Councils,”’ 40 
vols. folio , a new edition of ‘‘ A’neas Sylvius,”’ 
(pope Pius I1), ‘* Orations,”’ with many ln- 
therto uupubhished, 1755, 2 vols 4to, &c. &c. 
But the work by which he 1s best hnown here 
1s his excellent edition of Fabricius’s ‘ Bibli- 
otheca Latina mediz et infime etatis,”’ 1754, 
and this alone 1s suffictent to stamp his cha- 
racter asa fist rate anuquary —Fab. Vite Ital. 

MANSTEIN (CuristorH~er Herman de) 
a celebrated Russian officer and writer, was 
born at Petersburgh m 1711, and was first a 
jieutenant in the Prussian service, and then a 
captain of grenadiers in the Russian regiment of 
Petersburgh On the death of the czarina Anne, 
he took the part of the young prince, Iwan IIT, 
and was employed to arrest the tyranmic Ei- 
ron, and for this, and other services, he re- 
ceived the rank of colonel, and some estates 1n 
Ingria, but thcse he lost when the throne was 
seized by the empress Lhzabeth. He again 
entered the Prussian service, and in 1754 he 
was appoimted major-general of infantry. He 
died in the the war of 1756 He was the au- 
thor of ‘* Memoirs of Russia,’’? which are 
much esteemed, and are at the same tumé 
historical, mihtary, and political they com- 
mence in 1727, with the reign of Peter IT, 
and finish with the first year of the empress 
Ehzabeth.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
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MANTEGNA (Anprxa)an eminent paint- 
er, was born Jn 1431, at Padua, or in its dis- 
trict. He wasthe pupa of Squarcione. He 
distinguished hamself highly in the art of per 
spactive, and Lomazgo afirms, *¢ that Man- 
tegna was the first who opened the eyes of ar- 
fists an that branch.’ His clnef abode, and 
2 hool,were at Mantua; and he worked a great 
deal at Rome, where he pated a chapel in 
the vatican for Innocent VIII, which existed 
at the accession of Pius VI. His master- 
piece, the picture della Vittoria, afterwards in 
the oratorio de Padre de S. kilippo, 1s now at 
Paris. It 1s a votive picture, dedicated, for 
a victory obtained, to the Madonna, seated on 
her throne, with the infant standing in her 
lap. Mantegna was too much occupied by 
large works to be a cabinet painter, and 
pieces are too often attmbuted to him in which 
he had no hand. 
graver of his time, and one of the earliest en- 
gravers on metal. Mantegna had great in- 
fluence on the style of his age, and was much 
umitated. He began some fine frescos im the 
castle of Mantua, which were finished by 
Francesco, and another of his sons, who added 
a beautiful cealing, which shewed great profi 
ciency 1n foreshortening, and wv hat the Italians 
call, ‘* Del sotto im su’? Andrea Mantegna 
died 1n 1909 —Struti. Fuseli in Pilkington. 

MANION (Tuomas) an eminent noncon- 
formist, was born at Laurence Lydiard, in So- 
mersetshire, 1n 1620, and received his univer- 
sity education at Wadham college, Oxford 
He was admitted to deacon’s orders by Dr 
Hall, and adopting the principles of the non- 
conformists, with these he was content, not 
thinking those of the priest necessary. In 
1643 he was presented to the living of Stoke 
Newington, by colonel Popham, and here 
preached those lectures on the epistles of St 
James and St Jude which he afterwards pub 
hshed, In 1650he was removed to the living 
of St Pavl’s, Covent-garden , and although he 
had made no secret of lis opinions in two of 
his sermons, one on the murder of the king, 
and the other at the funeral of Mr Love, 
Cromwell sent for him, when he assumed the 
protectorate, and desiring him to pray at his 
installation, made him one of lus chuplains 
He was also nominated by parliament one of a 
committee of divines to draw up a scheme of 
fundamental doctrines, and also member of the 
committee for the trial and approbation of 
ministers. However, in 1660, Mr Manton 
co-operated openly in the restoration of 
Charles , was one of the ministers appointed 
to wait upon the king at Breda, who made him 
one of hus chaplains. In the same year he 
was, by mandamus, created DD. at Oxford. 
Being satisfied with the king’s declaration, Dr 
Manton remained 1n his living, and subscnb- 
ing to the doctrinal articles of the church of 
England, he received episcopal institution 

Dr Sheldon, bishop of London, and al- 
lowed the Common Prayer to be read 1n his 
church. He was then offered the deanery of 
Rochester, which he refused. In 1661, he 
was one of the commissioners at the Savoy 


He was, also, the first en-' 
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conference, and continued preaching until St 
Bartholomew's day, 1662, when he was obli- 
ged to resign his living. On the prohabation 
of the preaching of the nonconformists, he was 
imprisoned , and after experiencing numerous 
vicissitudes, his constitution gave way, and he 
died in 1077. His ‘‘ Works” were published 
in five large volumes, 1681 1691, folio.—Ca- 
lamy. Neal’s Puritan. Ath. Ox. Mem. of 
Dr Manion, by Harris. 

MANTUAN (Baptist) an Itahan poet, 
was born at Mantua, whence he took his 
name, in 1448, and was the natural son of 
Peter Spagnolvu. He applied himself early to 
literature, and to the study of Latin poetry, in 
which Janguage he always wrote. He entered 
among the Carmeltes, of which order he be- 
came general , but upon some disgust, he with- 
drew himself in 1515, and died the year after, 
He was very much admired in his time, and 
his countrymen even went so far as to place him 
in rank next to Virgil , but few now will be of 
this opinion ‘There are several editions of luis 
works, but the most complete was published 
at Antwerp, 1070, 4 vols 8vo, unde1 the title 
of «‘J Baptistez Mantuani Carmehtz, theolo- 
gi, pinlosopln, poet, et oratoris clarissimi, ope- 
ra omnia pluribus libris aucta et restituta ”’ 
They consist of eclogues, seven pieces in_ho- 
nour of the Varzins, inscribed on the kalendar, 
beginning with the vargin Mary, these he 
calls Parthemssa I, Parthenissa 11 &c , four 
books of “ Silvz,’’ or poems on different sub 
jects, elepies, epistles, &c—Niceron, Gin- 
guene Hist. Lit.d’Itahe. Roscoe s Leo X. 

MANUEL (Pricrre) a native of Montar- 
gis in France, who made lnmself conspicuous 
during the progress of the Revolution, ‘l hough 
born in low hfe, he was tolerably well edu- 
cated, and going to Pars when young, he 
commenced his career as an author, by pub- 
lishing ‘‘ Essai lustomque et politique sur la 
Vie de St Louis.’”” He then became tutor to 
the son of a banker, from which office he re- 
tired with a small pension , and resuming his 
pen, he produced several pampblets, among 
which was one called “ La Police dévoulee,’’ 
for which he was put intothe Bastule, He was 
soon released , and, on the occurrence of po- 
litical commotions, he became a partizan of 
revolutionary principles, In 1789 he had an 
office under the munivipality of Pams , and 3a 
November 1791, he obtained the place of at- 
torney of the commune of Pans. He joined 
the jacobins, and was fora time one of the 
most active and dangerous enemies of royalty, 
to the overthrow of which he contributed. He 
appears to have been deeply implicated im the 
massacres which took place in the prisons of 
Panis, in the beginning of September 1792. 
Immediately after he was nominated a deputy 
from the department of Paris, to the national 
convention, when he detached himself fram 
the party with which he had acted, and on 
the trial of the king, he voted for hig ampri- 
sonment during the contunuance of war, and 
banishment afterwards, Seme other ynpo- 
bee measures which he advecated, obliged 

m to resign his seat in January 1793, He 
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retired to Montargis, where he narrowly es- | 
caped being assassinated, and a few months 
aiter he was arrested, and sent to the scaffold 
by his former associates. His execution took 
tlace November 14, 1793.—Dict. des H, M. 
du 18me. S. 

MANUZIO (Apo) or ALDUS MANU- 
TIUS, an Itahan printer of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, celebrated as an artist and 
u man of letters. Ile was born at Bassano, in 
the Roman terntory, about 1447, and was 
educated at Rome and at Ferrara, where he 
learned Greek under Baptista Guarino. He 
became tutor to Alberto Pio, prince of Carpi , 
nnd in 1482 he quitted Ferrara, to reside with 
John Pico, prince of Muandola. In 1488, he 
established himself as a printer at Venice, but 
the first work which he finished was not pub- 
lished tall 1494. In the course of the ensuing 
twenty years, he printed the works of most of 
the ancient Latan and Greek authors extant, 
as well as many productions of his contempo- 
Yaries, and some treatises of his own compo- 
sition. Among the latter are, a Latin Gram- 
mar, a tract onthe Metres of Jiorace , and a 
Greek Dictionary He was the inventor of 
the italic, or cursive character, bence called 
Aldine, for the exclusive use of which, for a 
term of years, he obtained a patent from the 
pope and the senate of Venice He esta 
blisbed a kind of academy at Ins own house, 
and delivered lectures on classical literature, 
to the general study and improvement of which 
he greatly contributed. He diedin Apul 101 
leaving four children by his wife, who was the 
daughter of Andrea d Asola, a Venetian, 10 
partnership with whom he carried on Ins typo- 
graphical labours —Manuzio (Paoto) son 
of the foregoing, was distinguished as a classic 
scholar, no less than as a printer. Ele was born 
at Venice in 1912, and was brought up under 
the care of Ins maternal grandfather. He re- 
ceived a learned education, and in 1233 he 
re-opened the printing-ofhce, which had for 
some time been closed , but he did not carry 
on the establishment entirely on lis own ac- 
count tall 1540. He opened an academy for 
the instruction of young persons 1n polite 
hterature, and he afterwards made a tour 
through the’ cities of Italy, for the purpose o: 
examining the various hbranes. After re 
fusing several offers of professorships at Bo- 
logna and elsewhere, he was appointed to su- 
penntend the printing-office attached to a 
newly-founded academy at Venice, where he 
continued til] 1561, when he settled at Rome. 
onthe invitation of pope Pius IV. He was 
employed to conduct a press for printing the 
works of the fathers, and other ecclesiastical 
authors , and at the same time he kept up his 
establishment at Venice, whither he returned 
in 1570. Pope Gregory XIII induced him. 
by means of a pension, to take up his abode 

ain at Rome, where he died in Apnl 1574 

e was the author of commentaries on the 
writuungs of Cicero, a treatise, ‘‘ De Cuna 
Romana ,” ‘‘ Proverbs ,”’ ‘* Letters,” &c.— 
Manvuzro (Atpo) the younger, the son of the 
preceding, was a printer. He was born 
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in 1547, and was educated by his father, 
whom he made an extraordinary progress in 
hterature. In his eleventh year he produced 
a ‘* Collection of elegant Phrases in the Tus- 
can and Latin Languages ,” and other juve- 
utle publications attest his classical acquire- 
ments. On his father’s removal to Rome, he 
carried on the printing establishment at Venice, 
where, 3n 1577, he was appointed professor 
of belles lettres at the school of the Ve- 
netian chancery. In 108) he succeeded 
Sigonius, 10 the chair of rhetoric, at Bo- 
logna, whence he removed to Pisa, to be- 
come professor of polite literature, 3n 1587 , 
and during his stay there, he received the di- 
ploma of doctor of lawe, and was admitted a 
member of the Florentine academy. In 1588 
he went to Rome, and accepted a professor- 
ship which had been held by Muretus. He 
was much favoured by pope Sixtus V, and 
Clement VIII bestowed on him the office of 
superintendant of the Vatican press. He died 
in October 1597, and with him eapired the 
glory of the Aldine press, and the valuable 
library collected by himself and his predeces- 
sors, was sold piecemeal to liquidate hs debts. 
He was the author of many works, including 
commentaries on Cicero, and “ Familiar Let- 
ters, ’"—Renouard Annales de l’ Imprimerie des 
Aldes. Iiraboschi. Buwg. Uni 

MANWOOD (Joun) an eminent law 
writer in the reigns of Lhzabeth and James I. 
He printed a small tract, entitled ‘‘ A bnefe 
Collection of the Laws of the Forest,’’ after- 
wards enlarged and published, under the 
title of “ A IJreatise and WDuscourse of the 
Laws of the Forest, &.,’’ 1098, 4to still 
farther augmented in the editions of 1615 
aud 1665. He was also the author of 
a ‘* Project for Improving the Land Re- 
venue, by inclosing Wastes for Sir Tuhus 
Cesar, 27 Apmil, 1609.” Fuller ascribes the 
book on the Forest Laws to mr Rocer Man- 
woop, who was justice of the Common Pleas, 
and cluef baron of the Lxchequer, under queen 
Lhizabeth. He was also much employed in 
political affairs, and sat as a commissioner on 
the tnal of Mary queen of Scots. Sir R. Man- 
wood wasa native of Sandwich in Kent, where 
he founded a free school , and his death took 
placein 1593 He was probably the father of 
John Manwood —Bridgman’s Legal Buoblicg. 
Boys’s Hest. of Sandwich. Fuller’s Worthies. 

MAN ZOLLINI (Grovann1)anative of Bo- 
logna in Italy, celebrated as an artist in cero- 
plastics or wax-work. He studied under Her- 
cules Lelli, whom he assisted m the prepara- 
tion of models of anatomical subjects in wax 
and wood. He afterwards was employed m 
wax-work compositions for the king of Sardi- 
nia, and others , and some of his productions 
were sent to London. He died im 1755, at 
the age of fifty-five—Hhs wife, Anna Man- 
ZUI LINK, received instructions 10 the same art 
from her husband and from Lell, and her ta- 
lents were much improved by study. She exe- 
cuted many anatomical preparations in was, 
for the Instatute of Bologna, and several of 
her works were sent to Tunn and St Petera- 
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burgh. She survived her husband, and con- 
tinued to cultivate the art in which he excel- 
led.—Elmes’s Dict. of the Fine A: ts. 

MAPES (Watter) chaplain to Henry IL 
of England, about the year 1190, anda poet 
of some celebrity for his trme. He was also 
canon of Salisbury, precentor of Lincoln, and 
archdeacon of Oxford. He wrote in Latin, 
aud some of his verses, which are in the hght 
and satirical style, are still extant. here 1s 
also a work of Ins in the Bodleian lbrary, 
under the assumed name of Valeiius, enti- 
tled, “ Valerius ad Rufhum, de non ducenda 
Uxore.’’ Mapes, who was a man of facetious 
manners, and very frce in conversation, also 
wrote a ‘* Compendium Iopographe ”’ and 
‘¢ Epitome Cambrie.’ —Warton’s Hist. of 
Poetry. 

MAPLELOFT, MD (Joun) a skilful phy- 
sician, elegant scholar, and exemplary divine 
of the seventeenth century, born of an ancicnt 
Huntingdonshire family, at Margaret Inge in 
that county, mm 1631. From Westminster 
school he proceeded, on the foundauon, to 
‘Lrimity college, Cambridze, where he became 
fellow, and was slected by the earl of N orth- 
umberland to travel in the capacity of tutor to 
his eldest son. On his return to England, he 
graduated as MD, and commenced the prac- 
tice of physic in theametropolis, where, in 
1675, he was elected professor and lecturer at 
Gresham college , and three of lis ‘ectures, 
on the rise and progress of the art of medicine, 
wiitten in elegant Latun, are to be found in 
the appendix to the ‘* Lives of the Gieshim 
Professors,” by Ward. Lhe year folowing, 
he went to France, in the euit ot the British 
ambassador , and about this time translated 
the ‘‘ Observationes Medic e circa morborum 
acutorum Huistonam et cmationem” of his 
friend Dr Sydenham, who had dedicated them 
to him, into the Lann lanjuige. On Jus mar 
riage in 1679, he was induced to quit the me- 
dical profession for the c! arch, which he en- 
teied after three years close application to the 
study of divinity, and obtained, 1n succession 
the rectory of Braybrook, Northants, and the 
vicarage of St Lawrence, Old Jewry, 3m the 
city of London. In 1689, on the occasion of 
the king’s visit to Cambiidge, he farther grae 
duated as DD, and in 1707 became, in his 
turn, asa city incumbent, president of Sion 
college, to the brary of which institution Le 
was a hbetal benefactor. Dr Mapletoft con- 
tinued to officiate in the performance of his 
clerical duties, ull after he had passed his 
eightieth year , and on his retirement, 1n 1710, 
from active life, sent round to every house in 
his parish, a copy of a work winch he at that 
peniod produced, entitled ** Ihe Pnnciples and 
Duties of the Chusuan Religon,” in 8vo. 
He survived tlus event nearly eleven years, 
dying at the advanced age of ninety one, in 
1721.—J here was also a Dr Ropert Mapvre- 
rorT, a native of Lincolnsinre, his contempo- 

, who died in 1677, master of Pembroke 
college, Cambridge, and dean of Ely, Bug. 
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suAKACCI (Lawis> 2 learned Onentalist 
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of the seventeenth century. He was a native 


of Lucca in Italy, and became a member of the 


congregation of regular clerks of the Holy Vir- 
gin. He devoted himself to the study of the 
astern languages, and particularly the Ara- 
bic, on which account he was appoimted pro- 
fessor of that tongue in the college of Wisdom, 
at Rome. Pope Innocent XI, to whom he 
was confessor, would have made lum a cardi- 
nal, but Ins humility induced him to decline 
the promotion. Ie deed in 1700, aged erghty- 
eight. Maracc: 18 chicfly known as the pub- 
Lsher of the Koran of Mahomet, in At1abic, 
with a Latin translation and notes, Padua, 
1698, 2 vols. follo. Ile also assisted in the 
Roman edition of the Arabic Bible, 1671, 
3 vols foho, and he was the author of many 
other works —Niceron. Bog. Univ. 
MARALDI (Jamis Pricir) a mathema- 
tuuian of Perinaldo near Nice, tie nephew of 
Cassini, with whom he was afterwards asso- 
aiated in continuing the mendiin through 
France. He was boin 1n 1665, and died in 
1729. Winle at Rome, he constiucted the 
meridian of the Carthusian church there, and 
assisted in the reformation of the calendar. 
Ihere are several cunous and interestung 
papeis from the pen of Marald:, especially a 
list of the fixed stais, and other tracts, con- 
nected with various branches of science and 
natural philosophy, to be found in the transac- 
tions of the Academy of Sciences at Panis of 
which souety he was an active and distin- 
guished member.— Hutton s Math. Dict. 
MARANA (Jonunw Paut) a Genoese wiiter 
of the seventeenth century, born about the 
year 1642 He became iamphcated m the 
plot tor giving up his native city into the hands 
ot the duke of Sivoy, and was thrown into 
prison m consequence. Of this conspiracy he 
has left an account, written after his hbera- 
tion , but the work by which he 18 principally 
known, 15 Ins ‘* Turkish Spy,” a production 
once considered as a genuine detail and Inghly 
popular. ilas curious book hret appeared at 
Paris in s1x duodecimo volumes. It has since 
gone thiough several cdiuons, and has been 
translated into most of the European Jan- 
guages. A seventh volume was added in 1749. 
Marana died at Genoa 1n 1693.—Morerz. 
MARAi (Jonn Pau) ademagogue, whose 
conduct during the progress of the French 
Revolution has exposed his memory to gene- 
ral execration. He was born in 1744, of Cal- 
vinist parents, at Beaudry, 1 the country of 
Neufchatel. Having studied medicine, he set- 
tled at Pars, where his practice 18 said to 
have been distinguished by a spirit of quackery, 
though he mamfested both taste and talents 
for suentific research. This appears frum 
several works which he published, including 
atreatuise, ‘‘ De | Hlomme, ou des Principes 
et des lois de | Influence de l’Ame sur le 
Corps,” 2 vols. 12mo, ‘* Découvertes sur le 
Feu, ) Liectncite et la Lumieie,’”’ 8vo, ‘* Re- 
cherches physiques sur le Feu,”’ 8va, ** De- 
couvertes sur la Lumere,” 8vo, ‘ Re 
cherches Physiques sur 1’Electricité,”” Bvo- 
Notions elementaires d'Optique,” &c. He 
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obtained the post of physician to the body 
guards of the count d’ Artois , but at the com- 
mencement of revolutionary commotions, he 
deserted lus professional pursuits for politics , 
and in a journal which he conducted, entitled 
«* L’Ami du Peuple,” he insulted the nobility, 
the king and the government , and prompted 
and eulogized the utmost excesses of popular 
fury. He was an actor in the nots of the 10th 
of August 1792, and becommg a member of 
the municipality of Paris, and president of the 
terrible committee of the Commune, he greatly 
contributed to the excitement of party rage, 
which caused the massacres in the prisons, in 
the beginning of September. Having escaped 
the consequences of two decrees of accusation, 
he was appoimted deputy from Pans to the 
National Convention. In that assembly his 
conduct and beliaviour corresponded with his 
previous character, exlnbiting a strange mix- 
ture of absurdity, violence, and cruelty. On 
the Zist of March 1793, lhe denounced all 
the generals as traitors, and all the French 
armies as incapable of resisting the enemy, 
when Lecomtre Puiravaux demanded that 
Marat should be declared 1n a state of insa- 
mity. In fact, 1t appears probable that, hke 
Masaniello, and other persons suddenly exalted 
to uncon rolled powe1, he had actually expe- 
zienced an access of frenzy, to which the ex- 
aggeration of lis manners, principles, and 
actions may 1n a great degree be attributed. 
Accused by the party of the Girondists, he 
was tried and acquitted, when he tiiumphantly 
resumed his place in the Convention , and soon 
after he assisted in the destruction of las an- 
tagonists, though he did not live to witness 
the success of his machinations against them. 
On the 14th of July 1793 he was stabbed in 
his own house by Charlotte Corday, and 1n- 
stantly expired , enthusiasm of disposition, 
excited by a deep sense uf the miseries of her 
native country, having prompted a young 
female thus to deliver the world from one of 
the most sanguinary monsters that ever perse- 
cuted the human race.—Dnrct. des H. M. du 
18me S Bog Uni. 

MARATII (Carto) an admired painter of 
the Italian school, was born at Camermo, in 
the march of Ancona in 1025. Hus extraord:- 
nary talent for painting induced his parents to 
send him, at the age of eleven, to Rome, where 
he vecame the pupil of Andrea Sacchi Ile 
excelled in painting Madonnas and female 
saints, for which reason he was satuucally 
named by Salvator Rosa, ‘‘ Carluccio della 
Madonna ,” and he was so far from being 
ashamed of the title, that im the mscmption 
whith he himself placed upon bis monument 
(nine years before his death) he callsit, ‘‘ Glo- 
riosum cognomen.’’ Pope Clement XI gave 
him a pension, and the title of Cavahero di 
Cnsto, and he was appointed painter in ordi- 
nary to Lows XIV. He died at Rome in 
1713. Hus pictures are in the style of his 
master, but more elaborate, and with less 

and grandeur. His masterpiece 1s the 
Bathsheba viewed by David, a work which 
precludes all hope of success in any other pic- 
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ture on the same subect. Maratts had a 
daughter, Marra, whom he instructed in_ his 
art , her portrait, painted by herself, 1s in the 
gallery Cors:m atc Rome.—Argenuille. Pul- 
kington by Fuselr. 

MARBECK (Joun) a musician of the 
sixteenth century, supposed to have been the 
first composer of the cathedral service of the 
church of England, since it 18 certain, not- 
withstanding the vulgar opimion to the con- 
trary, that he preceded Tallis in that species of 
composition. Has history 1s somewhat remarka- 
ble, as, according to Fox, he, together with three 
other persons, all rcsidents of Windsor (where 
Marbeck was organist at St George’s chapel) 
had formed themselves mto a society which, 
attracting the suspicions of the bishop of Win- 
chester, caused themselves and their papers 
to be seized. Among their papers were found 
a collection of notes on the Ruble, and an 
English concordance, in Marbeck’s hand- 
wriung. On lis examination by the commis- 
sioners, under the statute of the six articles, 
he accounted for the possession of these papers, 
by declaring, that he was in the habit of noting 
down any explanation he mght meet with of 
dificult passages, with the name of the author 
annexed , while, with regard to the concord- 
ance, being too poor to purchase a copy of 
the English translation of the Scmptures, then 
recently published by Matthew, he had com- 
menced transcribing one, and had actually pro- 
ceeded as far as the Book of Joshua, when, 
at the suygestion of a fnend, he also under- 
took the task of making an Loghsh concord- 
ance, and by the assistance of a Latin book of 
the same description, had proceeded as fai as 
the letter L. Ihe commussioners, doubting 
lus story, he, in order to convince them, actu- 
ally filled, in a single day, three sheets of pa- 
per, with a continuation of lis work in the let- 
ter M, and by his ingenuity and industry, at 
length succeeded 1n converting Ins examinants 
from enemies to fends. A charge of having 
copied an epistle of Calvin still remained 
against him, and on this he was tried, toge 
ther with his associates. All weie found 
guilty, and condemned to the stake, which sen- 
tence was carried into execution, as far as re- 
garded the other three, on the following day , 
but Marbeck was respited, and at length, 
through the intercession of sir [lumphrey Fos- 
ter, obtained his pardon. After the decease 
of Henry VIII, he openly avowed lus attach- 
ment to the reformed doctrines, and soon after 
completed and published his Concordance. 
His other wntings are, ‘‘ Lhe Lives of the 
Holy Saints, Prophets, Patriarchs, and others,’’ 
prioted in 1574, ‘* A Book of Notes and Com- 
mon Places, &c. ,’’ and atract entitled ‘‘ Lhe 
Ripping up of the Pope’s Fardels.”? Has mu- 
sical service, wntten on the model of the n- 
tual of the church of Rome, first appeared m 

uarto, in 1550, and 1s entitled, “A Boke of 

ommon Praier, Noted.” In this work, the 
Lord’s Prayer, Creed, &c. are adapted to a 
kind of recitative, while some other parts of 
the service are set to melodies much resesn- 
bling the old Gregonan chaunt.—— Bug. Brite 
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MARCA (Pertx de) a French prelate of 


the seventeenth century, more justly cele- 
brated for his learning and abilities, than for 
the firmness of his primciples, or the consis- 
te cy of his political conduct. He was a na- 
tive of Bearn, being born of a good family at 
Gant, 10 that province, in 1594, and follow- 
ing the law, rese to be president of the local 

arhament. In 1639 he quitted the country 
for the metropolis, and was made a councillor 
of state. The following year he published his 
‘« History of Bearn’’ in one volume, folio 
This work reisimg lis reputation with the 
court, both as a sound politician, and an able 
and elegant writer, he was shortly after en- 
gaged, at the express command of the sove- 
reign, in replying to an attack on the liberues of 
the Gallican church, continued 1n a work, enti- 
tled “Gallus Optatus.” By this treatise, which 
he gave to the world in 1641, under the name 
of “De Concordia Sacerdotn et impern, sive 
de hbertatibus Gallicw ecclesiez,’’ he caused 
as much offence at the Vatican, as satisfaction 
to the ecclesiastical polity of France. Lhe 
latter rewarded him with the bishopric of Con- 
seraus , but the pope refused his confirmation 
of the appointment, until he had recanted, by 
a preatise, entitled ‘* De Singulan Primatu 
Petn,”’ and he exhabits considerable ingenuity 
in explaining away and reconciling his former 
opinions with those which he afterward» thought 
it proper or convenient to adopt. All opposi- 
tion being thus removed, he was installed at 
Conserans 1n 1648, and presided over that 
diocese til] 169%, when he was translated to 
the archiepscopal see of Lhoulouse. De 
Marca continued to take a prominent part in 
the transactions, as well civil as ecclesiastical, 
which at that penod occupied the attention of 
the Christian world, and especially distiguished 
bimeelf by the energy with which he combated 
against Jansenism and its adherents , while his 
abilities as a diplomatist, were afforded more 
ample scope for their display, by hs promo- 
tion 1n 1658, to the office of a minister of state. 
The favour of the court was commensurate 
with his exertions, and 1n 1062 the metropo- 
hitan see of Paris becoming vacant, he was 
elected to fill the primacy , but scarcely sur- 
vived the arrival of the confirmatory bull from 
Rome, dying m the June of the same year, on 
the very day, 1t 18 said, that the documents in 
question reached Paris. LDBesides the treatises 
already alluded to, he was the author of a work 
in one volume, folio, entitled ‘‘ Marca Hispa- 
pica,” and of some other wmitings , a collec- 
tion of which was published after his decease, 
with a preface and notes, critical and expla- 
natory, from the pen of M. de Baluze.— 
Dupin. Perrault, 

MARCELLO (Benepetto) a noble Vene- 
tian, youngest son of the senator Agostino 
Marcello. He was born in 1080, and while 
@ youth, became a great proficient in the sci- 
ence of music, mm consequence, it 1s said, of a 
reflection thrown upon his deficiency in that 
respect, at A rancert given by las brather Ales- 
sandre, which burt bis pnde, and st:mulated 
him to exertion. He aftey wards studied under 
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Gaspanni, and recewang a lberal education, 
distinguished himslf as a poet, aa well as a nue 
sician. In 1716, a serepata of lis come 
position was performed at the celebration of 
the birth of the first son of the emperor 
Charles VI, and excited great applause. Right 
years after appeared the first four volumes af 
ns adaptation to music of Giustimaniss 
“ Paraphrase of the Psalms,” which he after 
wards completed 1m eight more, the whole be- 
ing published m 1720. Garth, of Durham, bas 
adapted suitable words from our own transla- 
tion of the Psalms to Marcello s music, with 
a view to their being performed as anthems in 
our cathedrals, with great success. This ela- 
borate work was printed by subscription, and 
occupies eight folio volumes. Marcello rose 
to several offices of dignity in the Venetian 
state, being successively appointed a member 
of the council of Foity, proveditor of Pola, 
and eventually chamberlain of Brescia, in 
which city he died in 1739, and was buned 
m the church of St Joseph.— Biog. Dict. of 
Mus. 

MARCHAND (Prosper) a French writer 
on bibhography and the history of literature. 
He was a nauve of Picardy, and settled as a 
bookseller at Paris, where he exercised that 
profession some years. Being a Protestant, 
he was induced, partly by religious motives, 
to remove to Holland, and after a while he re- 
liquished lus trade, and gave his attention en- 
tirely to hterary researches. He died at the 
Hague in 1756, far advanced in years. Mar- 
chand pubhshed ‘‘ L Histoire de Il’ Imprime- 
rie,” 1740, 4to, to which Mercier, abbé de St 
Léger, published a supplement, an edition of 
Bayle’s Dictionary, and Letters , and left 
«s pieaa ee Historique, ou Memoires cri- 
tiques et litteraires,’’ which appeared after his 
death, im 2 vols. folio —Dect. Hist. Buog. 
Univ 

MARCHE (Ourver de la) a Flemish his- 
torian of the fifteenth century Ile was 
brought up at the court of Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, and was master of the 
household, and captain of the guards to luis 
successor, Charles the Bold, who kmghted De 
la Marche at the battle of Montlheri in 1405. 
He was also present at the fatal battle of 
Nancy, im 1477, where he was taken pni- 
soner. He afterwards became master of the 
household to Maximilian of Austria, and his 
son the archduke Phihp, by whom he was 
sent on an embassy to the French court. He 
died at Brussels in 1501. Ilis works com- 
prise memoirs of the two last dukes of Bur- 
gundy, and a treatise on duels —Morert. 
Bwg Uni. 

MARCHETTI (Axvexanver) an IJtahan 
oet and mathematician, was born in 1630, at 
ontormy, m the territory of Florence. He 

studied chiefly at Pisa, where, after taking the 
degree of doctor, he was, in 1659, appomted 
professor of logic, and teacher of the mathema- 
tics under Borelli, In 1669 he pubhshed a 
mathematical work, by which he obtained 
much reputation, entitled, ‘De Resitenta 
Solidorum.” Some time after he finished 
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very elegant 
rom Nature” of Lucretius,which he intended to 
dedicate to Cosmo IIT, grand duke of fuscany ; 
but the piety of that prince was so shocked at 
its Epicurean philosophy, that he not only re- 
fused the dedication, but interdicted its pubil- 
cation , and it did not appear im print until an 
edition was produced im 1717 1n London. 
Marchetti also translated part of the Avneid, 
and the whole of Anacreon, his version of the 
latter not appearing till 1736. Aa edition of 
his poems was published in 1755, 4to 
to which his life 1s prehxed. Marchetu, who 
died in 1714, 18 to be distinguished from 
Perer bE Marcuetri, professor of anatomy, 
who died in 1673, and his sons Dominic and 
Antony, also professors of the same univer- 
sity, all of whom wrote some esteemed works 
of surgery.—Fabront Vite Italorum. 
MARCILIUS (Inetovore) a native of 
Arnheim in Germany, born in 1548 He was 
an elegant, as well as an erudite scholar, and 
a learned grammanan After having taught 
with great reputation at Lhoulouse, and other 
principal cities in the south of France, he at 
length took up his abode at Paris, on being 
appointed professor royal of Latin and the 
belles lettres DMiarczhus was the author of 
‘* Historia Strenarum, &c.’’ and a commen- 
tary on the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, 
which latter work appeared in 16002. His 
death took place in 1017 at Paris —More7e. 
MARCION, a heretic, who lived in the 
second century of the church, was a native of 
Sinope, a city of Paphlagoma, of which his 
father was bishop. He 1s called by lertul- 
han, Ponticus Nauclerus. In fis youth he 
embraced an ascetic life, but forgetting Ium- 
self so far as tu seduce a young female, his 
father excommunicated him, nor could he be 
induced to readmit him into the church. Mar- 
cion then went to Rome, but admittance being 
also 1efused him there, he became so irritated, 
that he embraced the opinions of the heretic 
Cerdo, and began to propagate them Ee 
about the year 130. His doctrines were much 
the same as those afterwaids professed by 
Manes, that of two co-eternal and independent 
principles, one the author of all good, the other 
of all evil, also that the God of the Old Tes- 
tament was the evil principle, and that having 
unjustly forbidden Adams eating of the best 
tree in Paradise, the serpent was the nobler 
being, for encouraging him to eat the fruit, on 
which account the Marcionites are said to have 
worshipped a biazen serpent. He rejected 
the Old Testament, and all the Gospels, ex- 
cept that of St Luke, out of which and some 
of St Paul’s Lpistles, he composed two books, 
entitled ‘* Evangelium” and ‘‘ Apostolicon,”’ 
which he persuaded his followers were of D1- 
vine origin. He repented of his errors, and 
begged to be readmitted into the church, 
which was granted, on condiuon that he 
would bing back all wha had been seduced 
from it, but before he could effect this he 
died , the time of his deathis unknown. His 
firat apology for the Chmsuans was presented 
to Antoninus Pius about the year 140, and 


translation of the poem ‘‘ De Reo- | 
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Justis Martyr tells us that ‘‘ Marcion was 
then living, and taught his deciples at Rome.” 


—Cave, Mosheim. Milner’s Ch. Hut. Lard- 
ner. 


MARCULPHUS, a munk, known in the 
history of the feudal law for hig work, enta- 
tled the ‘* Form ilary,”’ consisting of a collec- 
tion of formulara, or forms of forensic pro- 
ceedings and legal iustruments, 1ncluding 
charters, &c. of the kings of France. He 
lived about the middle of the seventh century. 
Jerome Bignon published the Formulary of 
Marculphus, with Jearned annotations, in 
1613, reprinted in 1660, but the most com. 
plete edition 1s that of Baluze, in the second 
volume of his Capitulanes, 1677.— Morert. 

MARE (Nicoras de la) a principal magis- 
trate of the Chitelet under Louis XLV, who 
reposed great confidence in bim, and gave 
him several pensions. He was employed dur- 
ing the scarcity of corn in 1093, 1700, 1709, 
and 1710, and received a free gift of three 
hundred thousand livres, arising from the 
ninth part of the increased prices of admission 
to the public amusement exlnbited at the 
Hotel Dieu. He however employed his for- 
tune in the expenses attendant on the gratui- 
tous functions of his ofhce. He wrote an ela- 
borate treatise on the police, in three volumes 
foho, to which MI le Clerc du Bnilet has 
added a fourth. Dela Mare died in 1723.— 
Another, Purtiperr pE La Mare, was coun- 
sellur in the parhament of Dijon, and consi- 
dered equal to the president De Lhou wm the 
elegance of lis Latin writmgs. He died in 
1087. He was the author of several works, 
the principal of wluich 1s his ‘‘ Commentanes 
de Bello Burgunuico,” forming a part of bis 
** Historicorum Burgundie conspectus,” 4to, 
1689, and his “‘ Hluberts Langueta Vita.””— 
Morerr, Diet. Hist 

MARECHAL (Prrer Syrvanus) a mis- 
cellanctous writer, was born at Paris m 1750, 
and was brought up to the bar, which he 
quitted for the pussuit of literature. He was 
hbrarian to the Mazaiin college, but towards 
the close of lis hfe he reti:ed into the coun- 
try, and died at Montrouge in 1805. His 
principal works are, *‘ Livre echappe au De- 
luge, ’ a collection of psalms, of which the 
moral 1s pure, but which served as a pretence 
for his dismissal fiom his office of librarian to 
the Mazann college , ‘‘ Prophetie d’ Arlamek,” 
‘< Fragmens d un Poeme Morale sur Dieu, ou 
la nouvelle Lucrece,’ ‘* Iombeau de J. FJ. 
Rousseau ,” ‘‘ De Bergenes ,” ‘* Le Temple 
de Hymen ,” “ Bibhotheque des Amans,’’ 
‘Le Livie de tous les Ages,” ‘“ L’Age 
d’Or ,’ “* Pans, et la Province ou Choix des 
plus beaux Monumens d’Architecture en 
Fiance ,” ‘‘ Le Pantheon, ou Jes Figures de fa 
Fable avec leurs Histuires ,’”’ ‘‘ Almanac des 
honnétes Gens,’ a publication containing some 
impieties, for which Le was imprisoned , 
“© Dictionnaire d’Amour,” ‘ [ablcau de la 
Fable ,”’ «* Costumes civila actuels de tous les 
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Pythagore ,” *‘ Decades du Cultivateur ,” &c. 
—~Dict. Hist. 

MARESCHAL (Geroncre) an eminent 
French surgeon, born at Calais in 1658. He 
studied at Paris, became surgeon to the hos- 
pital of La Chanté, and was admitted a mas- 
ter of surgery in 1688. He greatly distan- 
guished himself by his skill as an operator, 
aerial! im cases of stone 1m the bladder. 

n 1696 he was consulted on account of a dis- 
ease under which the king at that time la- 
boured , and on the death of M. Felix in 
1703, he succeeded him as chief surgeon to 
his majesty, who in 1707 hestowed on hima 
patent of nobility. He retained his office un- 
der Lous XV, and closed a long and useful 
life. at his castle of Bievre, 1m 1736. Mare- 
schal was a member of the academy of Sur- 
gery at Paris, to which he presented several 
surgical memoirs, and many of his observa- 
tions have been given to the world in the 
Nee of other authors.— Hutchinson’s Buog. 
ed. 

MARETS (Samvet des) surnamed ‘* rhe 
Little Preacher,” from his diminutive stature, 
an eminent controversialist of the reformed 
church, who, by his erudition and ability, 
made a distinguished figure among the pole- 
mics of the seventeenth century. He was a 
native of Oisemond, 1n the province of Picar- 
dy, where he was born1n 1599, and received a 
sound classical, as well as theological, educa- 
tion, atthe universities of Paris, Saumur, and 
Geneva. In his twenty-first year he entered 
on the ministry at Laon, from which place he 
was induced to retire to Falaise,in conse- 
quence of his hfe beimg endangered by a 
wound received from an enthusiast, who re- 
sented his remonstrating with a female about 
to reconcile herself to the church of Rome. 
From Falaise he removed, m 1624, to Sedan, 
where he continued to officiate as pastor tll 
1642, when he accepted the divinity profes 
sorship in the university of Groningen. Here 
he read his theological lectures for upwards 
of twenty years with great reputation. He 
died in May 1663. Besides an able exposi- 
tion of the fallacy of judicial astrology, con- 
tained in his disputations with Serrarius, and 
other writers of the same class, he was the 
the author of an animated attack on the opi- 
nions of Hugo Grotius, respecting the appear- 
ance of Antichrist, as well as of a great va- 
a of other productions, all evincing deep 
erudition, and great powers of argument. <A 
chronological hst of these 1s to be found at- 
tached to his ‘‘ System of Divinity,’’ an ex- 
cellent work, the method observed in the ar- 
rangement of which caused at to be almost 
universally adopted as a class book in the 
Dutch academies.— Morert. 

MARGARET of VALOIS, queen of Na- 
varre, sister to Frances I, was born at Angou- 
Ieme in 1492. She was brought up at the 
court of Louis XII, and marned the duke of 
Alengon in 1309, of whom she became widow 
in 1525 and im 1527 was espoused to Hen 
a@’Albret, king of Navarre. She joined wit 
her husband in esery effort to make their 
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smal] kingdom flourish, by encouraging agricul- 
ture and the useful arts, and by :mproving 
knowledge and civilization. She was herself 
fond of reading, and had been led by hterary 
cunosity to make herself acquainted with the 
pminciples of the Reformers, to which she be- 
came partially a convert, and not only afforded 
protection to several refurmed divines, but 
used her influence with her brother Francis to 
the same purpose. She also read the Bible 
in the French translation, and herself formed 
mysteries for representation from the New 
Testament, which she caused to be performed 
at court. She even wrote a work on divinity, 
entitled, “ Le Miroir de Ame Pecheresse,’’ 
printed in 1533, which incurred the censure 
of the Sorbonne. She underwent some 1ll 
treatinent from her husband on this account, 
and might have suffered more, but for the in- 
terposition of her brother, Francis I, who, 
was much attached to her, and in complais- 
ance to whom she, externally at Jeast, became 
more strict in her attention to the ceremomal 
of the ancient religion. It will appear extra- 
ordinary in the present day, that a princess 
80 contemplative and pious as Margaret of 
Valois, should be author of a book of tales 
as free in their tendency as those of Buccaccio 
Such, however, 18 ‘‘ L’Heptameron, ou sept 
Journees de la Reyne de Navarre,”’ which 
work was written during the gaiety of youth, 
but not printed until after her death It does 
not, however, appear that she wished to sup 
piess it, or was unwilling to be deemed its 
author. Of these tales, which have been 
often pmnted, both separately and im different 
collections, the style is hvely, and the stones 
arch and well anvented She died in 1549, 
leaving one cluild, Joan d’Albret, mother of 
Henry IV. In 1547, a collection of her poems, 
and other pieces, was printed under the ttle 
of ‘‘ Marguenites de la Marguente des Prin- 
cesses ’’—Nouv. Dict Hist. Bayle. 
MARGON (Wi tram PLANTAVIT DE LA 
Pause de) a French author and journalist, 
was a native of Languedoc. He appeared at 
Paris about 1715, and espoused the cause of 
the jesuits against the Jansemsts with so 
much bitterness, that the court banished him, 
and he subsequently retired into a monastery 
of Bernardines, where he died 1n 1768. He 
was concerned in several works, including 
‘‘ The Memoirs of Marshal Villars,”’ 3 vols. 
12mo, ‘* The Memoirs of the Duke of Ber- 
wick,” 2 vols. 12mo, ‘*‘ Memoirs of Tour- 
ville,’’ 3vols. 12mo, ‘‘ Letters of kitzmonitz,’’ 
and some minor poetry.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
MARGRAF or MARGGRAAF (Anprew 
Sictsmonp) a distinguished German chemist 
of the last century. He was born an 1709, 
at Berlin, where bis father was apothecary 
to the court, and assessor of the college of me- 
dicine. After studying under his father and 
Caspar Neumann at Berlin, he passed some 
time at Strasburg, became a student at Halle 
in 1733, and in 1734 at Freyburg. In the 
haa following he visited the mines of the 
artz mountains, and returning to Berln, 
applied himself with industry to experimental! 
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researches in chemistry. He was admitted 
into the academy of Sciences in 1738 , and in 
1754 he was entrusted with the care of the 
Jaboratory of that establishment. He was 
chosen director of the class of natural plniio- 
sophy in the academy in 1760, winch. post he 
held tall his death in 1782. Margraf, who was 
a member of the academy of Sciences at 
Paris, contributed greatly by his discovenes to 
the improvement of chemical science, though 
he did not hive to witness the great revolution 
effected by his own labours, and those of con- 
temporary philosophers. His works consist of 
papers, first published in the memoirs of the 
academy of Berlin, since collected and printed 
together in Germany, and also given to the 
world in a Fiench translation —4rkin’s Gen. 
Bug. Duet. Hist. 

MARIANA (Joun or Juan de) a cele- 
brated Spanish historian, born at ‘lalavera, in 
1536 He was the natural son of an ecclesi- 
astic, and was educated at the university of 
Alcala Having entered into the then recent- 
ly founded order of the yesuits, he was, at the 
age of twenty-four, appomted professor of 
theology m their college at Rome, and he af- 
terwards held the same office at Paris. Hav- 
ing retared to Toledo, on account of ill health, 
he was employed by the archbishop, D. Gas- 
par de Quiroga,to prepare the Index Ltpurgato- 
rus, published 1u 1984, but the greatest of 
his literary labours 1s his history of Spain, 
which appeared under the title of “ Historia 
de Rebus Haspanie, hb. xx.’’? 1592, and was 
afterwards extended to thirty books 
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language , and there is an English translation 
by captain Stephens, the continuator of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon. In 1599 he published his 
treatise, “De Rege et Regni Institutione,” 
condemned to be burnt by the parhament of 
Paris, on account of the freedom of opinion 
displayed by the author on the reverence due 
to regal authority By a subsequent publica 
tion, Mariana gave offence to his own order, 
and he was prosecuted and imprisoned for a 
ear in a convent at Madrid. He afterwards 
eld no officxal situation, and died at Toledo, 
February 16, 1623, leaving behind him anno- 
tations on the Old and New Ilestament, and 
various other works besides those already 
mentioned.—Southey’s Mem. in Arkin'’s Gen. 
Brog. 
MARIEANTOINESIE Josres Jeanne 
p& Lorraine archduchess of Austria and 
queen of Fiance. Sle was born November 2, 
1753, the day on which the dreadful earth- 
quake desolated the city of Lisbon , and, at 
the age of fifteen, she was marned to the 
dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI Lhe day of 
her nuptials was marked by a shocking acci- 
dent, the deaths of a multitude of persons, 1 
consequence ofa firein the Place de Louis XV, 
which event strongly excited the compas- 
sionate feelings of both the bride and her hus 
band. Notwithstanding her youth and beauty, 
she was at first an object of indifference to 
Louis, whose passions appear to have been by 
no means of an ardent descnption. While 
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neglected by him, however, she was sure 
rounded by a multitude of persons, some 
anxious to win her favour, and others regard- 
ing her with jealousy and hatred. Among the 
latter, was the duke of Orleans, then duke of 
Chartres, to whom, with apparent probabihty, 
has been ascribed a systematic scheme to de- 
stroy the repose, and run the reputation of 
his amiable relative She became queen in 
1774, and on the 19th of December, 1778, 
she gave buth to her first child, the present 
dauphiness. In the mean time France became 
involved in the contest between Great Bnitain 
and her revolted colomes in North America, 
an event, to the occurrence of which, the in- 
fluence of the queen 1s supposed to have con- 
tributed , though this opinion 1s controverted 
in recently published memoirs of her hfe, by 
one of her attendants, madame Carpan. On 
the same authority it 1s asserted, that she 
exeicised no direct influence over state affairs 
tull after the deaths of the mimsters, De Mau- 
repas and De Vergennes, and the retreat of 
M.de Calonne, and that she frequently re- 
gretted the necessity for her interference, as a 
misfortune which she could not avoid. In the 
midst of the American war, October 22, 1781, 
took place the birth of a dauphin, afterwards 
the unfortunate Loms \ VII. {he queen, at 
the head of a splendid and dissipated court, 
continued to be. attacked by the calumnies of 
& party actuated by piivate, as well as poh- 
tical motives, mm endeavouring to bring the 
royal authority into contempt, and excite 
disturbances in the state. hit many of the 
charges of levity and misconduct brought 
against her were unfounded, 1s now generally 
acknowledged , but we hve too near the pe- 
riod of the momentous events in which she 
was involved, to obtain such a just and distinct 
estimate of her character, as may be looked for 
in the pages of impartial history i future ages, 
{he Revolution approached with rapid stndes, 
and the queen had daily reason to lament that 
she had ever interfered in politics, and to per- 
ceive that her ostensible influence and ma- 
nagement had only contributed to render her 
unpopular among al) parties and all classes of 
society. After various preliminary proceedings, 
took place the assembly of the states general 
in May 1789. tlhe de; utses of the ‘liers état 
visited Versailles, and it may be mentioned, 
as a proof of the current prejudices agaimst the 
queen, that a report prevailed that she had 
been so extravagant as to have hited up, at 
her retreat of Little Imanon, a room wholly 
ornamented with diamonds, and with wreathed 
columns, studded with sapphues and rubies ; 
and the deputies, on viewing the place, in- 
sisted on examining the smallest closets, and 
could hardly be persuaded that the room they 
sought for had no existence. When the fury 
of an oppressed people, suddenly hberated 
from bondage, burst forth into open acts of 
blood and violence, the queen was tle parti- 
cular object of the indignation of the mob. 
Lhe insurrection of the 14th of July, 1789, 
and the subsequent events of the 4th and 5th 
of October, afforded ample proofe that the 
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characteristic een ae gallantry of the 
French nation were for the present, at least, 
extinguished among the lower orders. Lhe 
transactions that ensued are matter of history, 
wad x will be enough to remark, that in the 
vwanous trials and dangers to which Louis XVI 
was exposed, previously to his dethronement 1n 
Amgust 1792, Mane Antomette constantly ac- 
compenied him, and deeply participated. 
They were, together with all the royal family 
remaining 1n France, imprisoned in the lem- 
ple the 13th of August, and the tnal and 
execution of the king were, ere long, followed 
by that of his unfortunate relict. She suf- 
fered by the guillotine, October 16, 17938, hav 
ing manifested on that awful occasion, as well 
as on her arraignment, a degree of courage 
and serenity of mind, which showed that she 
knew how to profit by the stern lessons of 
adversity —Mad. Campan’s Mem. of the pri- 
vate Life of the Queen. Bug. Nouv. des Cont. 
MARIN (Micnaut Anoero)a French monk 
of the order of Minims, celebrated as a writer 
of spiritual novels, was born at Marseilles in 
1697. After acquiring great reputation as a 
preacher, and as an ascetic writer, he was em- 
ployed by pope Clement AI11 to collect and 
methodize in a single work, ‘‘ The Acts of the 
Saints, ’of which he had completed only two vo- 
lames, when he was carried off by a dropsy, 10 
hisseventieth year Ihe titles of several of his 
ous romances, im the composition of which 
took for his model, the famous Camus, bi- 
shop of Bellay, may be seen in our authority. 
—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MARINI(Joun Barrier) an Italian poet of 
the seventeenth century. He was the son of a 
counsellor of Naples, and was expelled from 
the paternal roof, because he preferred litera 
ture to law, which, lowever, probably was 
not his only offence, as he was shortly after 
imprisoned for some irregularity of conduct. 
On regaining his hberty, he went to Rome, and 
resided some years with cardinal Peter Aldo- 
brandin1, whom he accompamied to Ravenna 
and Tunn At the latter city he signalized 
himself by his poetical performances, and by 
his quarrels with Murtola, a hterary mnval, 
against whom he levelled a satire, entitled 
the ‘‘ Murtoleide.”” In 1615 he went to 
France, where he published his pmncipal work, 
the ‘‘ Adonis,”’ anheroic poem. He returned 
to Rome in 1622, on the invitation of cardinal 
Ludovim, aud was chosen president of the 
Academa degh Umornsti. He afterwards 
went to Naples, where he died in 1625, aged 
fifty-mx. Besides the works mentioned, he wrote 
a poem on the ‘‘ Murder of the Innocents,”’ 
by Herod, Letters, &.—Morert. Taraboschi. 

MARIUS (Carus) a famous Roman dema- 

e and military commander, in the declin- 
ing period of the republic He was born in 
the district of Arpinum, of an obscure family, 
and passed Ins early youth in rustic employ- 
ments. Enternng into the army at the usual 
age, he distinguished himself at the mege of 

umanta. eturning to Rome, he became a 
tribune of the people, and afterwards pretor. 
He then went to Afnca, 109 BC., as heute- 
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nant to the consul Metellus. By his intrignes 
he superseded Ins commander, and obtained 
the consulship himself, when be triumphed 
over Jugurtha, king of Numidia, and termi- 
nated the war m Afnca. He was next em- 
‘ia a against the Cimbri and Teutones, who 
had invaded Cisalpine Gaul, and whom he re- 
pelled with great slaughter. Having delivered 
Rome from foreign enemis, ns ambitwn led 
him to aspire to supreme authority. [le had 
been six times consul, when he was disturbed 
by the nvalry of Sylla, with whom he disputed 
the command of an army, destined to act 
against Mithridates, king of Pontus. Tumults 
took place in the city, and Sylla marching 
thither with his troops, Marius sought for 
safety in faght, and with drfficulty escaped to 
Africa. He was recalled by Cinna and bSer- 
torius, and making themselves masters of 
Rome, a ternble proscnption took place. Ma- 
rius having satiated his vengeance, was chosen 
consul for the seventh tame, 86 BC, but he died 
shortly after, aged about seventy — Plutarch. 
Lucan’s Pharsal 

MARIVAUX (Perer Caruer ve Cuam- 
BLAIN de) a celebnated French diamatist and 
novellist, was born at Paris in 1688 His 
father had an office in the mint at Riom, in 
Auvergne , and he not only received a good 
education, but inherited a handsome fortune. 
The drama first attracted his attention, and at 
the age of eighteen, he produced a one act 
piece, entitled ‘* Le Pere prudent.” Although 
he subsequently attempted tragedy, a species 
of sentimental comedy in prose, in which he 
wrote no fewer than thirty pieces, forms lus 
principal dramatic distinction, and some of 
them stl retain the stage tis by his novels, 
however, that he 1s chiefly known 1n foreign 
countries, of winch ‘* Le Paysan Parvenu,” 
and ‘‘ Mananne,’’ are accounted the principal , 
the latter, in particular, has obtained great ap- 
probation, although the author 1s more distin- 
guished for delicacy than force. Manvaux 
obtained admission into the Fiench Academy 
in his fifty fifth year, his private character 
was very amiable, being hberal and disinte- 
rested in the extreme. He died 1n 1763, at 
the age of seventy-five. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he wrote ‘‘ Le Spectateur 
Frangois ,’ ** Le Phiosophe indigent, ’ 
‘‘ Pharsamon ,’ and ‘“ Ilomere Travestie.’’ 
His dramatic works are collected into > vols. 
12mo.— Nouv Dict. Hist. 

MARKHAM (Gervast) an Fnglsh an 
thor, who hved in the reigns of James J, and 
Charles I. He was the son of Robert Mark- 
ham, esq. of Gotham, in the county of Not- 
tingham, and bore a captain’s commission 
under Charles ],in the civil wars. Tle wrote 
a tragedy, called, ‘‘ Herod and Antipater,’’ 
pubhshed in 1022, and numerous poems, 
specimens of which may be seen in ‘‘ Eng- 
lands Parnassus.” He was also author of 
several treatises on husbandry, } orseman- 
slup, fowhng, and the diseases of cattle, which 
were much esteemed in their day. Nether 
the exact time of the birth or death of this 
author 18 recorded.—L tne. Brag, Dram. 
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MARKLAND (Jsngmsan) an eminesn 
critic and cultivator of classical hterature. He 
was the son of a clergyman of Childwall, in 
Lancashire, where he was born in 1693. He 
received his education at Christ’s hospital, and 
Peterhouse, Cambndge, and in 1717 he ob- 
tamed a fellowship in that university, which 
he held until his death 1n 17760. Having de- 
elined taking orders in the church, his time 
was devoted entirely to his favourite studies, 
uninterrupted by any avocations but those of a 
college and tiavelling tutor. ‘The latter part 
of his hfe was spent at a farm-house near 
Dorking, 1n Surrey , and his scanty income 
was materially lessened by a law-suit, in which 
he became involved, by espousing the cause of 
a widow with whom he lodged. His prin- 
cipal works are, an edition of the “ Syive ’ of 
Statius , Notes on Maximus lyrius, ‘‘ Re 
marks on the } pistles of Cicero to Brutus, and 
of Brutus to Cicero , with a Dissertation upon 
four Orations ascribed to Cicero,” an edition 
of the “ Supphces Muheres” of Euripides , to 
which was annexed a tract, ‘‘ De Giza orum 
ae declinatione impamnsyllabica, et inde 

o1mata Latinorum tertia ,’’ and he also con- 
tnbuted towards the annotations on the Greek 
Testament, published by Bowyer, and other 
philological works.— Nechols’s Lit. Anecd.— 
ApraHaM Marktanpn, arclative of the pre- 
ceding, was the author of a poem on “ Ihe 
Art of Shooting Flying ’ He was an epis 
copal clergyman, and held tle valuable mas 
tership of the hospital of St Cross near Win 
chester, n the early part of the last century — 
Wood 5 Athen. Oron. 

MARLOF or MARLOWE (Curistorutr) 
anemuinent English poct and dramatist of the 
Ehzabethan age. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded MA. 1n 1987. He 
afterwards settled in London, and became an 
actor, as well as a writer for the stage. Besides 
six tragedies of his own composition, and one 
written in conjunction with [Thomas Nashe, 
he ljeft a translauon of “ [he Rape of Helen,” 
by Coluthus , some of Ovid’s “ Bleyies ,” the 
first book of Lucan’s ‘* Pharsalia,’’ and the 
‘* Hero and Leander’ of Muszus, completed 
by George Chapman. ‘The exact time of Ins 
death 1s not known , but according to Anthony 
Wood it took place previously to 15935, and was 
owing to a wound received from the hand of a 
servant-man, whom he had attacked on sus 
picion of being rivalled Ge him in the favours 
of a mistress.— Warton’s Hist. of Eng. Poetry. 
Berkenhout’s Buog. Int. 

MARMION (SuaxrFrty) adramatic writer, 
was born of an ancient family at Aynhoe, in 
Northamptonshire, in 1602. He was edu- 
cated at Wadham college, Oxford, where he 
graduated MA. in 1624. He rapidly dissi- 
pated a handsome fortune, and afterwards 
went to serve in the Netherlands , and on his 
return, m 1659, was admitted into a troop 
rased by sir John Suckhng for Charlies I, but 
died the same year. He was the author of 
four comedies, called, ‘‘ Holland’s Leaguer ,”’ 
ec A ker Companion ,” “ The Antiquary ,” 
and “The Crafty Merchant ;” which are 
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xeemed among the best of the tims. He wa 
aleo author of a soem, entitled “Cupid wad 
Psyche ,”” and several minor poems, which are 
to be met with in different collections.— Bog. 
Dram. Athen. Oxon. 

MARMOL CARVAJAL (Lewis de) a 
native of Grenada in Spain, who wrote on the 
history and geography of Afnca im the six- 
teenth century. IJlaving been taken prisoner 
by the Moors, and conveyed to Morocco, he 
turned his misfortune to account, by collecting 
information relative to the state of the coun- 
try , andon his return to Spain, he published 
the result of his researches, 1n two volumes, 
folio, entitled, a ‘‘ General Desenption of 
Afnca,” of which there 1s a French transla- 
tron by D’Ablancourt. Marmol was also the 
author of a history of the rebellion of the 
Moors of Grenada, and he 1s said to have 
translated the revelations of St. Bridget.— 
fihin ss Cr. Bug. 

MARMONTEL (Joun Francis) a dis- 
tinguished Irench writer, was born in 1723, 
at Bort, a small town in the Limousin. He 
was the eldest son of a large family, the off- 
spring of parents in a humble situation of life, 
but his mother being a woman of sense and at- 
tamments, much superior to her rauk, she fa- 
voured his ardour for mental cultivation , and 
by her influence, had him sent to the jesuits’ 
college of Maunac. At the age of fifteen his 
father placed him with a merchant at Cler- 
mont, but having expressed his dishke of this 
occupation, he was enabled to obtain admig- 
sion into the college of Clermont, where he 
gradually acquired pupils , and his father soon 
after dying, he showed the goodness of his 
heart, by taking upon himself the care of the 
family. He subsequently engaged as a teacher 
of philosophy, 1n a seminary of Bernardines, at 
Toulouse, and became a distinguished candi- 
date for the prizes at the Floral games, which 
acquired him the notice of Voltaire, who re- 
commended him to try his fortune at Pans, 
He accordingly arrived there in 1745, and after 
expenencing some vicissitudes, brought out a 
tragedy in 1748, which at once raised him into 
competence and celebrity. Becoming the 
fashion he distinguirhed limself by several of 
the amours so prevalent in that capital , the 
celebrated actress, mademoiscelle Clairon, 
being the heroine of one of these attachments. 
Some years passed in this course of hfe, with 
much success asa dramatist , and having been 
recommended to the king’s mistress, madame 
Pompadour, he was appointed secretary of the 
royal buildings, under her brother, the marqus 
de Manegny. The fire of the passions bemg 
now abated, he from this time conducted him- 
self with much sense and propnety. Having 
distinguished himself by wnting some of Ins 
well known tales, to assist his friend Boissy, 
then entrusted with the Mercure de France, 
on the death of the latter 1t was given to him- 
self, who then gave up his post of secretary, 
and took up his abode with madame Geofinn, 
a literary man at that ume forming an almost 
regular part of the estabhshment of a fashiona- 
bié bel-eaprit. He subsequently lost the Mer- 
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core de France, by merely repeating in com- 
pany, a joke upon the duke d’Aumont, and 
war eve. committed to the bastile, for some 
days, because he would not give up the real 
withor. Has hterary facility, however, amply 
vespported him, and in 1763, after much vexa- 
tious opposition, he succeeded Marivaux as a 
member of the French academy. His next 
hterary production was ‘‘ Belisaire,” which, 
in consequence ofits liberal senumentsin favour 
of toleration, was censured by the Soibonne, 
and widely read in every country in Europe. 
In order to benefit Gretry, he worked up seve- 
ral little stories into comic operas, winch were 
all acted with preat success, and he was now 
so far restored to favour, that on the death of 
Duclos, without any solicitauon on his own 
part, ie was appointed to succeed him, as his- 
toniographer of France. THe also took part in 
the celebrated musical dispute between Gluck 
and Piccini, as a partizan of the latter. At the 
age of fifty four, he wedded a young lady of 
eighteen, a marnage which, however, was no 
way infelicitous. In 1783, on the death of 
D Alembert, he was elected secretary to the 
French academy in his place. On the breaking 
out of the Revolution, he was chosen by one 
of the sections of Paris, as member of the elec- 
toral assembly , but lost the confidence of his 
constituents, by the opposition which he made 
to a proposal fo: demanding the universal liberty 
of the press. His income being greatly dimi- 
nished, he retired, when the pohtical confu 

sion increased, to a cottage in Normandy, where 
he passed his time in the education of his chlal- 
dren, and the composition of a series of tales 
of a more serious Cast than lis former ones, to- 
gether with Ins amusing ‘‘ Memoirs of his own 
Life,” which have been perused with general 
avidity. In April 1797, he was chosen repre- 
sentative to the Natioual Assembly, for the 
department of the Fure, m which capacity he 
was instructed to defend the Catholic religion, 
His election being subsequently declared null, 
he again retired to his cottage, where he died 
of an apoplexy in December 1799, 1n the se- 
venty-seventh year of his age. Marmontel 
holds a high place among modern Fiench au 

thors , warm and eloquent on elevated sub- 
a , easy, lively, inventive, and ingenious on 
ight ones, he addresses bimself with equal 
success to the imagination, the judgment, and 
the heart. His Contes Moraux should rather 
be translated Fashionable, than Moral Tales, 
for although they in general inculcate useful 
and valuable lessons, their morality 13 some 

times questionable , and they often betray a 
tinge of the company kept by the author in his 
days of gaiety. Notwithstanding their tem- 
porary popularity, the dramas and poetry of 


armontel are thought much fess of than his_ 


prose , some of the didactic works in which 
continue to he highly esteemed, and more espe- 
tially Ins course of Jiterature inserted in the 
«* Encyclopedie."’ Since Jus death, besides Ins 
own memairs, there have appeared ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Regency of the Duke of Oileans,” 
pmnted from his MS. in 2vols.12mo._ Ihe 
works of Marmonte] have been collected into 
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an editiou of 32 vols, 8vo.—-Life by Himself. 
Bug. Univ. 

MARNIX (Puturp de) seigneur du Mont 
Sainté Aldegonde, was born at Brussels ia 
1938, and was a disciple of Calvin at Geneva 
He was appointed ecclesiastical counsellor to 
Charles Lous, elector palatane , and Wilham L 
prince of Orange, afterwards employed him in 
some affairs of importance. He was then con- 
sul ar Antwerp, which he defended against 
the duke of Parma. He died at Leyden in 
1598, whilst employed in a klemish version of 
the Bible Santé Aldegonde was the author 
of ‘‘ Controversial ‘lheses ,’’ ‘* Circular Epis- 
tles to the Protestants ,’”’ ‘ Apologies,’ and a 
‘* Portrait of different Relgions,’’ in which 
he ridicules the church of Rome. He also 
drew up the form of the celebrated confede- 
racy, by which several lords of the Netherlands 
engaged to oppose the inquisition.—Gen. Dict, 
wn Art Aldegunde. Movrert. 

MAROLLES (Micner de) a French trans- 
lator, was the son of Cluude de Marolles, 
an officer in the army, and was born in 1000. 
IIe obtained two abbeys, by the intcrest of his 
father, and applying himself to the study of 
the Latunn writers, he made translations of 
‘* Plautus,’’ ** Lerence, ’ ‘* Lucretius, ’ “« Ca- 
tullus,’”’ ‘* Virgil,’ ‘* Horace,” ‘* Juvenal,”’ 
** Persius,’? ‘ Lucan,”” ‘* Martial,” (at the 
head of which Menage wrote ‘ ELpigrammes 
contre Martial ) ‘* Status,’ ‘* Aurelius 
Victor, ’ ‘© Ammuianus Marcellinus,”’ ** Athe- 
naus,’ &c IJhese translations are neither cor- 
rect nor elegant He also composed ‘* Memoirs 
of lus own J ife,” published by the abbe Gou- 
Jet in 177, 1n 3 vols. 12mo. Speaking of his 
poctry one day to Limere, he said, * My 
velses cost me very litde ,” meamng Ittle 
trouble. ‘* Lhey cost you quite as much as 
they are worth,’ rephed Liniere.—Neceron, 
Morert. Biog, Gallica Nouv Dict.Hist. 

MAROI (Crteuent) a celebrated French 
poet, was the son of John Marot, valet-de- 
chambre to Francis I, and was born at Cahors 
in 1495. He was placed im the family of the 
dutchess of Alengon, the hing’s sister, after- 
wards queen of Navarre , and having accom- 
pamed the duke into Italy, he was wounded 
aud taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia. Aiter 
his return to Paris, he was accused of heresy, 
by Bouchard, a Catholic zealot, on which he 
thought it prudent to reure to the court of Na- 
varre, and then to Ferrara. He obtained per- 
mission to return again to Pans, but his at- 
tachment to Calvinism exposed him to so much 
hazard, that he finally left France and went to 
Geneva, where he was received with open 
arins by the reformers. Marot, however, 
though a confessor, was not a saint, and having 
given offence by the levity or lhcentiousness of 
his manners, he quitted Geneva. ‘The last 
place of his residence was Lurin, at which city 
he died in 1544. He 1s considered as one of 
the great improvers of French poetry, and as 
supenor to all preceding bards of his nation, 
in naiveté of language and manner, insomuch 
that he was woithy to become the model of 
La Fontaine, who was one of his professed 
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imitators. Ye made a version of some of the 
Paalms, which was very popular among Ins 
contemporuries , but his lighter compositions 
have most contmbuted to his fame. iis works 
have been often printed. In the edition of the 
Hague, 1731, are included tLe poetical produc- 
tions of John Marot, the father, and Michael 
Marot, the son of the subject of this article. 
Bayle. Moveri. 

MARPURG (Freperic WittraMm) a Ger- 
man musician of great eminence, born at See 
hiusen, in the Prussian dominions, in 1718 
Of his early Instory hte more is known than 
that he passed some portion of lis youthful 
years in the French metiopohs, and on his 
return to his native country acted in the capa- 
city of secretary to one of the munuisters at 
Berlin, in which capital he was afterwards 
placed by the government at the head of the 
lottery department. He was the author of 
many valuable works connected with the sci 
ence of music, especially of a most interest 
ing history of the organ, from the earhiest 
antiquity , a treatise replete with wnformation, 
and evincing much reading and antiquarian 
research, but which he unfortunately did not 
hve entirely to complete. Among his other 
whitings are, “ The Cnitical Musician of the 
Spree,” published in fifty numbers, in 1749, 
“‘ The Art of Playing on the Harpsichord,”’ 
17 »0—1795 there was a French translation 
of this book, which soon ran thiough three 
editions , ‘‘ A treatise on Fugue,” Berlin, 
17035—4, considered by Kollman to be the 
most profound and masteily work of the kind 
in the German language, ‘* Historical and 
Ciiucal Memoirs, to promote the Study of 
Musical Lastory,’? a penodical work, pub- 
hshed between 1754 and 1760, and filling tive 
octavo volumes, ‘¢ A Manual of Ilhorough 
Bass and Composition,” 1799 ‘ Flements 
of the Iheory of Music,” 1797 , a tiansia 
tion of ‘* D’Alembert’s System cf €C omposi 
tion, according to Rameau,” 1798, ‘ Intro 
duction to the Art of Singing,’’ 1759, ‘* In- 
troduction to the History and Principles of 
Ancient and Modern Music , ‘* Critical Let- 
ters on Music,” 2 vols. Berlin, 1760 and 
1703, ‘* Essay on Musical Temperament ” 
Breslau, 1776, ‘* Legends of several Saints 
in Music,” Cologne, 1786, besides a vast 
number of single songs, odes, &c. His death 
took place at Berhn, from a consumption, m 
1795.—Bg. Diet of Mus. 

MARRYAI (Josrrn) a merchant of em:- 
nence, was the son of Dr Lhomas Marryat, 
an eccentnc physician of Bristol, in which 
city he was born in 1757. His father left 
two sons, the eldest of whom was the subject 
of the present article, and the second, a king’s 
counsel, still living. Joseph was bred to the 
mercantile profession, and passed the early 
part of hia hfe m the West Indies. In 1789 
he returned to England, and became leading 
member of tl e society at Lioyd’scoffee-house, 
a banker, and colonial agent for tbe islands of 
Grenada and Tnnidad, which requiring his 

sence 1p parliament, he obtamed a seat for 
Pandwich im Kent. He was ww acute and able 
Bioc. Dict.—Vor. 11. 
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speaker on commercial affairs, and also pub- 
hehed some forcible tracts on the African 
slave-trade, the state of the West Indies, and 
the expediency of a new chartered bank. He 
died suddenly, on the 12th of January, 182 f 
—Ann. Big. 

MARSAIS (Cusar Cursnrav du) an emi- 
nent French writer on various branches of the 
belles lettres. He was born at Marseilles in 
1676, and when young, he entered into the 
congregation of the Oratory. Ihis society 
however, he soon quitted, and went to Pans, 
where he married, and became an advocate. 
Not succeeding in his profession, he under- 
took the office of tutor to the son of the pre- 
sident Des Maisons, and was afterwards simi- 
larly employed in other familes. He then 
opened a school, and faikng in that undertak- 
ing, he gave lectures in private, and employed 
his pen for his support. In his declining years 
he was assisted by a pension from the count 
de Lauraguais, which he enjoyed tall his death 
mn 17>6.) Jhs works are, ‘‘ Lxposition d une 
Methode Raisonnee pour apprendre la Langue 
Latine,’ 1722,12mo , “ Traités des Tropes,” 
1730, ‘* Logique, ou Reflexions sur les Ope- 
rations de |] ksprit,’ and ‘* Lxposition de la 
Doctrine de 1 F lise Gallicane, par Rapport 
aux l retentions de la Cour de Rome ,’’ be- 
sides arti les on grammar, and some other sub- 
lects an the ] ncyclopedie.—Dict. Host. Arkin’s 
G Bog. 

MARSIL (Nanrcisses) archbishop of Asr- 
inagh an hieland, was born at Hanmington, 
Hie received his education at 
Magdalen hall, Oxford, which he quitted in 
the hfth year of his matriculation, on being 
elected to a fellowship at Exeter college m 
1698. ln 167» he obtained the headship of 
Alban-hall having previously giaduated as 
doctor im divinity, but five years afterwa~ds 
quitted the univeisity altogether, on being ap- 
pointed, through the influence of his patron, 
the duke of Ormond, provost of Irmuity col- 
lege, Dublin. In 1683 the same interest 
raised him to the Irsh episcopal bench, as 
bishop of Leighlin and Feins , and after fill- 
ing successively the sees of Cashel and Dub- 
lin, he was at length elevated to the primacy 
in 1703. Archbishop Marsh 1s celebrated as 
a prelate who, to much leaning and piety, 
added the greatest munificence and private 
chanty. To ‘Irinity college he was a hberal 
benefactor, presenting it, among other marks 
of his bounty, with a large and valuable 
library, and a provision for two hbranans. 
He also founded and endowed an alimshouse 
at Drogheda for clergymen’s widows, and 
much increased the funds of several similar 
institutions. Asa scholar, he was well reid 
im Oniental as well as im classical Jiterature. 
Besides a well written charge to the clergy of 
the diocese of Dubhn, he was the author of 
two treatises on logic, entitled, “‘ Manuductio 
ad Logicam,” and ‘‘ Institutiones | ogicw in 
Usum Juventutis Academiz,’’ Dublin, 1681, 
also a small work on acoustics He died im 
1713, and hes Luried 1n the churchyard of St 
Patrick’s, Pale Brit. 
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MARSHAL (Anpaew) an eminent phy- 
sician, was born m Fifeshire in 1742. After 
studying at Glasgow and Edinburgh, he became 
a regimental surgeon, and at the conclusion of 
the peace obtained a doctor’s degree, and 
considerable eminence in his profession. He 
died an London in 1813. After lus death, 
appeared a treatose by him, ‘ On the Morbid 
Anatomy of the Brain,” with his hfe prefixed, 
which was much read by the faculty.—Life as 
above. 

MARSHALL, ‘There were two eminent 
English divines of this name, of whom ‘1 no- 
mAS, the first in point of time, was a native 
of Barkby m Letesterslire, born about the 
year 1621. He received his education at Lin- 
coln college, Oxford, of which society he 
eventually became the rector, but during the 
wterval having taken arms against the parla 
ment, he fund it advisable, on the ruin of the 
Royal cause, to withdraw to the continent 
In Holland, where he had taken refuge, he 
continued tall the Restoration, officiating as 
minister to a congregation at Rotterdam, but 
on the news of that event having tiken place, 
he returned to Lngland, and was fortunate 
enough not only to get reinstited in his former 
preferment, but to rise to additional digmities 
Asa schola, Dr Marshall was distinguished 
by his familiar acquaintance with early Lnazhsh 
history and antiquities, as well as by his know- 
ledge of the Saxon, Gothic, and other ancient 
northern dialects. He was also a good Onien 
talist. He published a commentary on the 
Gothic and Anglo Saxon versions of the Gos- 
pels , an exposition of the Church Catechsm, 
a prefatory epistle to Hyde’s translauon of 
the Gospels into the Malay tongue, and a 
conclusion to Parr’s Life of Archbishop Usher. 
In 1681 he obtained the deanery of Gloucester, 
but did not survive his elevation more than 
four years Dr Natuanatt Marsnatt, 
chaplain to king George II, rector of St Ve- 
dast, Foster-lane, London, aud one of the 
canons of Windsor, was educated at 1ma- 
nuel college, Cambridge, aud 18 known as the 
author of ‘* A Defence of the Constitution as 
by Law established, in Church and State,”’ 
8vo, 1717, a treatise ‘‘ On the Disuphine of 
the Primitive Church,’’ and of a translanon 
of St Cyprnan’s works, printed 1n folio in 1717. 
Afcer his decease, which took place in 1729, 
his widow published four octavo volumes of 
his posthumous sermons, with a dedication to 
the queen.—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

MARSHALL (Srepxen) a _ presbytenan 
divine, of great eminence in the middie of 
the seventeenth century. He was a natve of 
Godmanchester, 1n Huntingdonshire, and was 
educated at Emanuel college, Cambndge, 


where he took the degree of BA, and subse- ' 


uently proceeded BD. He became mmauster 
of Finchfield in Essex , but on the tnumph of 
the puritan party in the church, he settled in 
London. Fuller says, ‘‘ In the late long last- 
ng parlhament, no man was more gracious 
with the principal members thereof: he was 
thew trampet, by whom they sounded their 
solemn fasts, preaching more publick sermons 
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on that occnamon than any foure of his func- 
tion. In their sickness he was their confessor, 
in their assembly their councellour, im their 
treaties their chaplain, in their disputations 
their champion.” ‘He died mm 1675, and was 
buried 1n Westminster abbey. He was one 
of the authors of the famous ‘‘ Smectymnuus,”’ 
(see Catamy,) and wrote a treatise on jus- 
tification, &c.—Fiuller’s Wor thies. 

MARSHALL (Witt1am) a distimguished 
modern writer on agricultural and rural eco- 
nomy. His trst production was entitled, 
‘* Minutes of Agnculture, made on a Farm of 
Three Hundred Acres, of various Soils, near 
Croydon, Surrey,” 1778, 4to, a work display- 
ing much singulanty of manner, and abun- 
dance of practical infurmation. ‘1his was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Uxperiments and Observations 
concerning Agriculture and the Weather,’”’ 
1779, 4to. He then commenced a senes of 
yournies through various parts of the kingdom, 
to procure intelligence concerning the modes 
of cultrvation and management among the 
farmers in different districts and counties, of 
which an account was communicated to the 
pubhe in the “ Rural Economy of the County 
of Norfolk,’’ 1787, 2 vols. 8vo, and similar 
works relating to Y orskhire, Gloucestershire, 
the midland counties, &c. Mr Marshall aided 
m the formation of the Board of Agriculture, 
and made an abstract or review of the ‘‘ Re- 
po.ts,’? published under the sanction of that 
Stablishment He died at Pickering in York- 
dure, in 1818, at the age of seventy-three.— 
Watts’s Bib. Brit. Gent. Mag. 

MARSHAM (sir Jonn) a learned writer on 
ancient history and chronology. He was born 
in 1602, in London, of which city Ins father 
was an alderman. He was educated at West- 
minster school, and Jesus college, Oxford, 
where he pioceeded MA. in 1625, and after 
having travelled on the continent, he returned 
to London, and entered as a student of the 
law at the Middle lemple. In 1638 he was 
made one of the six clerks in Chancery, which 
place he lost , and suffered greatly in his pn- 
vate estate for his attachment tothe cause of 
royalty during the civil wars. At the resto- 
ration of Chailes I] he recovered Ins office, 
was knighted, and became MP. for Rochester. 
‘Three years after he obtained a baronetcy. He 
died in 1685, at his seat at Bushy-hall, in 
Hertfordshire. The hterary reputation of sir 
John Marsham depends on his ‘* Canon Chro- 
nicus A.gypuacus, Ebiaus, Grecus, et Dis- 
quisitiones,’? Lond. 1672, folio. Lhe object 
of this work 18 to reconcile the dynasties of 
Lgyptian kings, preserved by Eusebius and 
Syncellus, with the Scmpture chronology and 
Grecian history , aud he has displayed abun- 
dance of erudition, and some ingenuity in his 
ciitical investigations. He also published a 
work on the difficulues in the chronology of 
the Old Testament , and wrote the preface to 
the first volume of Dugdale’s Maonasticon.— 
Buwg. Brit. 

MARSIGLI (Lrwis Ferpinanp, eount) 
an ingenious Italian naturalist and philosopher 
of the eightcenth century. He was born of 
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an ithustrious family at Bologna, and after hav- 
ing received a good education, he went to Con- 
atantinople . 1679, with the Venetian ambas- 
sador. On his eturn, he entered into the im- 
penal service, and was employed as an engi- 
neer in the war with Iurkey. He was taken 
prisoner at the passage of the Raab, and sent 
as a slave to Bosnia. On obtaining hia hberty, 
he was again employed, and having been made 
a colonel of infantry, he was sent with his re- 
giment to garnson the fortress of Bnsac , and 
that place being taken by the French in 1702, 
he was accused of misconduct, and ignomi- 
Niously dismissed from the Austrian service. 
Retiring to Switzerland, he published a justi- 
ficatory memoir, and afterwards took up his 
residence at Cassis, near Marseilles, where he 
occupied himself with the study of marine bo- 
tany, and other scientific pureuits. In 1709 
pope Clement XI made him commander of his 
troops , but he soon relanquished this office, 
and retired to his native place, where in 1712 
he founded the Institute of Bologna. He 
afterwards travelled in England and Holland , 
and in 172)» he pubhshed, at Amsterdam, his 
‘* Histoire Physique de la Mer,’ folho, and 
in 1726, his most valuable work, the ‘‘ Danu 

bius Pannonico-Mysicus,” 6 vols. folio, con- 
taining the natural lustory of the Danube, in 
its course through Hungary and lurhey. Some 
disputes with his iclations induced him to seek 
a retreatin Provence in 1728, but he soon 
returned to Bologna, and died there Novem- 
ber 1, 1730, at the age of seventy-two — 
Atkin’s (1 Big. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Brg 

Umv. 

MARSOLLIER (James) a French histo 
rian, was born at Paris in 1647. On taking 
the habit of a canon regular of St Genevieve, 
he was sent to regulate the chapter of Usez, 
of which he was made provost, and soon after 
archdeacon, He died there in 1724. His 
style 1s easy and flowing, but sometimes de 
based by low familiar expressions. His works 
are, “A History of Henry VII, king of Eng- 
land,’’ 2 vols. 12mo, ‘‘ A fhistory of Cardi- 
nal Ximenes,’”? 2 vols. 12mo, ‘‘ Lhe History 
of the Inquisition and its Origin, ‘* Life of St 
Francis de Sales ,”’ ‘* Life of Madame de Chan- 
tal ,”’ ‘‘ Life of Dom Rance, Abbé, and Re- 
former of La Trappe ,’’ ‘‘ Dialogues on many 
Duties of Life ,”” ‘‘ An Apology for Erasmus ,” 
‘* The History of Henry de la Cour d’ Auvergne, 
Duke of Bouillon ,’’ “ A History of Lithes, 
and other Temporal Goods of the Church ,’’ 
the most curious and scarce of his works.— 
Niceron. Morert. Nouv. Dict Hist. 

MARSTON (Jonwn) an Enghsh dramatic 
author, who hved in the reign of JamesI. He 
was educated at Corpus Chnsti college, Ox- 
ford, and was entered at the Middle Temple, 
of which society he became lecturer; but hit- 
tle more of his personal history 1s known, ex- 
cept that he was at one time upon terms of 
fnendship with Ben Jonson. He was the au-, 
thor of exght plays, which were all acted at 
the Black Fnars, with applause. Sux of these 
were printed in one volume, in 1633, and 
dedicated to the viscountess Falkland. He 
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also wrote three books of satires, entitled 
“The Scourge of Vallainy,” 1599, reprinted 
in 1764. A specimen of Marston’s dramatic 
manner may be seen m ‘‘‘The Malcontent a 
‘Tragedy ,”’ reprinted in Dodsley’s and Mil- 
lar’s collections of Old English Plays.—Lang- 
bane. Bog, Brit. 
MARSY (Francis Marta de) a Latin 
poet and miscellaneous writer, was a native of 
Pans. He entered the socic ty of jesuits, but 
his religious opinions beimg too free, he was 
obliged to quit it , and im 17 94, having publish. 
ed an ‘‘ Analysis of Bayle,’ in 4 vols. 12mo, Ins 
books were proscnbed by Parliament, and he 
was imprisoned in the Bastile. On regaiming 
his hberty, he was proceeding with his mo- 
dern history, when he died in 1763. His 
works are, ‘* Lhe History of Mary Stuart,” an 
tlegant work, in which he was assisted by 
Freron , ‘* Memouires de Melvill,’” translated 
from the English , ‘‘ Abridged Dictionary of 
Painting and Architecture,’’ 2 vols. 12mo0; 
‘* Le Rabelais Moderne,’ or the works of Ra- 
belais made intelligible to readers in general, 
in which some of the obscurities are cleared, 
but all the indecencies left, ‘© The Prince,” 
translated from father Paul, ‘‘ [he Modern 
History,’’? intended ag a continuation of Rol- 
ins * Ancuent History,’ as he died before 
this was fimshed, 1t was continued by Richer ; 
‘¢ Pictura,”’ a poem on punting which, though 
written more elegantly, 18 not 50 instructive as 
that of Du Fresnoy, also another Latin poem 
on Liagcdy , and the opimon of the French is, 
that his fame rests upon Ins Latin poems.— 
Necrologie pow an 17608. Dict. Hist. 

MARILELIT (Liwis) a Florentine poet, 
born about 1900, was an esteemed dramatic 
writer, and wrote also se1ous and grotesque 
verses, the former of which were published at 
Florence in 1948, and the latter in the second 
volume of ‘* Poesie Bernesche.”” He died in 
1927 —His brother, Vincent, also a poet, 
was the author of some ‘‘ Rime,’’ lyric verses, 
which were much esteemed. He died an 
1007. 

MARTELLI (Perzr Jamys) an eminent 
Italan poet, was born at Bologna 1n 1665, and 
was educated at the jesuits’ school, and at the 
university of his native city. He became one 
of the secretaries to the senate of Bologna, 
and in 1707 he was appoited professor of the 
belles lettres in that university, and soon after 
made secretary to Aldrovandi, who was named 
delegate to pope Clement XI. His works are, 
a dialogue, ‘‘ Del Vole,’ on flying, mm which 
he endeavours to prove, that men and heavy 
bodies might be supported in the air; ‘* Dia- 
logues on Arcient and Modern Tragedy ,” 
‘* Tragedies,’ in 3 vols., and several dis- 
courses on the art of poetry. He also begana 
poem upon the arrival of Charlemague in 
Italy, and his Accession to the Western Em- 
pire. He died in 1727, and his principal 
woiks, ‘‘ Versi e Prose,’”? were pmnted at 
Bologna in 1729, 7 vols. 8vo.—Fabrons Vite 
Italorum. 

MARTENNEor MARTHENE(Epmvunp) 
s learned French ora ase of the congregae 

2F? 
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tion of St Maur. Ife was born in 1604, and took 
the monastic vows at the age of eighteen. His 
nfe was dedicated to the study of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and his volumimous publications 
afford ample evidence of his industry and ta- 
Jents. In 1690 appeared his commentary on 
the Rule of St Benedict, which was followed 
by treatises on the ancient rites of the church, 
and other learned works. In 1708 he was sent 
by his superiors on a tour through the pro- 
vinces of France, to collect materials for 1m- 
proving the Gallia Christiana of father S. 
Marthe , and the result of his researches was 
Lis “* Thesaurus novus Anecdotorum,” 1717, 
5 vols. folio , and ‘‘ Voyage htterane de deux 
Benedictins de S. Maur,” 4to. He had 
been accompanied 1n his mission by father Du- 
rand, with whom he engaged in a similar un- 
dertaking, two years after Of the latter jour- 
ney an account was published in 1724, and 
also the first portion of an immense mass of 
documents which they had collected, and which 
extended to nine volumes, in folio. Martenne 
died in 1739, leaving many other works pub- 
hshed and unpublished.— Moen. Boog. Uni. 
Le Cerf. 

MARTIAL or MARCUS VALERIUS 
MARIIALIS, a latin poet, highly distin- 
giushed as a writer of epigrams. Ile was 
probably of Roman descent, but was a native 
of Spain, where he was educated, and in his 
twenty first year he went to Rome to study 
the law. He appears to have neglected his 
profession to cultivate his talent for poetry, 
which procured him the patronage of the em- 
perors of the Flavian family, especially Domi- 
tian, on whose death he returned to Spain, 
afur an absence of thirty-four years. He 1s 
supposed to have died there about AD. 100. 
Ils twelve books of epigrams comprise many 
elegant compositions, not a few which are 
dull and uninteresting, and some debased by 
coarseness and obscenity. The editions of 
the works of Martial are extremely numerous. 
Among the best are that of Schrevelius, L. 
Bat. 1670, 8vo, aud that of Smids, Amst. 
1701, Bvo.— Fossrus.. Lempriere. 

MARTIAL D Avvercens, a French poet, 
celebrated for the elegance and ease of his 
Wwiiting#, was procurator in parliament, and 
notary of the chatelet at Paris, where he died 
in 1508. iis works are ‘* Arrets d’ Amour,” 
Love Causes, the idea of which he took from the 
‘lioubadours of Provence, and treated 1t with 
great eloquence, ‘‘ L’Amant rendu Cordeher 
de Observance d’Amour,’”? a poem, ndicul- 
ing the extravagances produced by love , ‘‘ Vi- 
giles de la Mort du Roi,” an historical poem 
on the death of Charles VII, and ‘‘ Devotés 
louanges ad la Vierge Mane,’’ an historical 
poem on the life of the Virgin Mary , but ull 
written, and filled with the fables of the ume. 
w—Neceron. Dict. Hist. 

MARTIANAY (Jonuw) a learned French 
benedictine monk, was born at St Sever in 
Gascony in 1647. He entered into orders in 
1668, and apphed with great dihgence to the 
study of the Greek and Hebrew languages, 
and to obtain a critical knowledge of the 
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Scriptures. He was engaged with father 
Poujet, 1n the publication of a new edition o1 
the works uf St Jerome, 1n 5 vols. folio, 1693 
to 1706. He also wrote ‘ ‘The Life of St Je- 
rome,” 1706, 4to, and two learned, but not 
clearly wntten treatises, m which he defended 
the authority of the chronology of the He- 
brew text of the Bible against that of the Sep- 
tuagint. His other works are, ‘ Lhe Ancient 
Latin Version of the Gospel of St Matthew, 
with Notes ,”" “ On the Manner of explaining 
the Sacred Scnptures,” ‘‘ An Analytical 
Harmony of the New ‘I estament ,’’ ‘‘ Essays on 
Translation, or Remarks on the French Version 
of the New Testament ,” ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment, with Notes, taken entirely from the 
Scriptures ,’”’ and ‘‘ A Commentary on the 
Whole of the Sacred Scriptures,’ mm which 
work he was engaged at the time of his death, 
which took place in 1717.— Nouv. Dict. Hist 

MARTIN (Bensamin) an ingenious Eng- 
lish mathematician and natural plnlosopher in 
the last century. He was a native of Wor- 
ple:don in Surrey, and 1s said m early hfe to 
have worked as a farmer’s labourer , fiom 
which situation he appears to have raised 
himself by his own exertions to that of a 
schoolmaster, at Chichester in Sussex. He 
then commenced lecturer on experimental phi- 
losophy, and after having travelled 1n that cha- 
racter through different parts of Lngland, he 
settled in London. Ihere he continued hia 
lectures for many years, with great reputation, 
also carrying on the business of an optician 
and globe maker, together with that of a pub- 
lisher of works, chiefly written and compiled 
by himself. In the latter part of Ins hfe, 
having confided the management of his com- 
mercial affairs to his son, embarrassments oc. 
curred, and he was made a bankrupt, though 
his estate was sufficient to satisfy all his credi- 
tors. Ihis misfortune had such an effect on 
his mind, that he attempted to commit sux ide, 
and though the injury he inflicted on himself 
did not directly prove fatal, yet 1t hastened his 
death, which happened February 9th, 1782, 
at the age of seventy-eight. His publications 
relate to almost all the branche» of mathema- 
tical science and natural philosophy, and a 
hist of the most important may be found im the 
annexed authority. He conducted for some 
years a scientific magazine, m which appeared 
lives of emment persons, published also sepa- 
rately, under the title of ‘‘ Biographia Philo- 
sophica ”—Aikin’s G. Brg. 

MARIIN (Cravpe)a native of Lyons in 
France, who raised himself to eminence by his 
talents. He went to the East-Indies as a com- 
mon soldier, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and having quitted the French service 
for that of the Enghsh, he obtained the rank 
of colonel , and through the patronage of the 
nabob of Oude, he amassed a vast fortune. 
Part of lis mches he expended 1n the advance- 
ment of science, having formed a botanical 
garden, a museum, and an observatory at 
Lucknow, where he aJso erected for himself a 
splendid residence, He diedin 1799, ayed 
sixty-seven. 
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MARTIN (Davip) a French Calvinist di- | 


vine, who was a native of Revel, m the dio- 
cese of Lavaur in Languedoc. After com- 
pleung Lis studies, he became pastor of a con- 

gation in the diocese of Castres, whence 
Ee caeved to another, where he remaimed 
till the revocation of the edict of Nantes in 
1685. He then took refuge in Holland, and 
exercised the pastoral function at Utrecht, tll 
his death in 1721, 10 the eighty-second year 
of lis age. He was the author of ‘ ITistone 
de Vieux et de Nouveau lestament,’’ pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, 1700, 2 vols. folio, with 
a multitude of enzravings, termed Mortier’s 
Table, from the name of the printer. Among: 
his othe: works, are a commentary on the Bi | 
ble , sermons, and controveisial dissertations 
— More. Athin’s G. Bug. 

MARIIN (James) a benedictine of the 
congregation of St Maur, who was born at 
Fanjaux in Upper Languedoc, in 1694. He 
entered into the order im 1709, and afte: being 
employed as a classical teacher in his nate 
province, he removcd to Pansin 1727. Ie 
published “ Traite de la Religion des ancins 
Gaulos,” 2 vols. 4to, which was followed 
by ‘* kxplication de divers monumens su gu 
hers gui ont rapport a la Rehgion des plus 
anciens peuples, avec 1’] aamen de la deiniere 
edition des ouvrages de S Jerome, et un Lraite 
sur |’Astrologie judiiaue,’” 4to, besides 
other works. He died in 1751. A posthu 
mous worh, entitled ‘* Histone des Gaules,”’ 
2 vols. 4to, was published, with additions by 
Dom de Breallic, nephew of the author, in 
1754.— Dict. Hist. Buoy Univ. 

MARIIN (Raymonp) a Spamsh Domi- 
nican friar, distinguished for his attention to 
Oniental literature, in the thirteenth century. 
Iie was a native of Sobiras in Catalonia, and 
was present at a chapter of his order held at 
Toledo in 1290, to concert means for convert- 
ing the Jews and Mahometans to Christianity, 
kor that purpose he studied the Hebrew and 
A.abic languages, in which he 1s said to have 
composed several works, one of which, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Pugio Fidea Chnstiana,’’ was published 
m the seventeenth century. Martin went as 
a missionary to Tums in 1268, and was living 
in 1286, but the time of lis death 1s uncer- 
tain.—Moren. Atkin’s G. Bug. 

MARTIN (Wittiam) a naturalist, was 
born in 1767, at Marsfeld in Nottingham- 
sure. Has father, a hosier, abandoned his 
family, and joined a company of players, un- 
der the name of Booth, and although he sub 
sequently obtained a fortune, as the inventor 
of polygraphic painting, and of a new mode of 
aniataccarine cloth, he never sought after 
his family, nor left them ashulling at his death. 
Mrs Martin, on being forsaken, likewise took to 
the stage, as did also, at a very early age, the 
subject of this article. His education had in 
the mean time been attended to, and by the 
instruction of his writing-master, James Lol- 
ton, the author of some works on natural his- 
tory, he became a proficient im drawing, and 

uired a taste for similar pursuits. In 1793 
he published the first numbui of ‘‘ Figures and 
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Descriptions of Petrifactions in Derbyshire.” 
the figures of whnch were all etched, drawn, and 
coloured by himself, and in 1796 he sent to 
the Linnzwan soviety, “ An Account of some 
Species of Fossil Anomalie found in Derby- 
shire,” which paper led to his being elected 
amember of that society Waving marnied, 
he quitted the stage, and established himself 
as a drawing master at Burton-upon-Trent, 
whence he removed in succession to Buxton 
and to Macclesfield. In 1809 he pubhshed 
‘* Outlmes of an Attempt to establish a Know- 
ledge of Lxtraneous Fossils on Scientific Prin- 
ciples.’’ He was subsequently chosen a mem- 
ber of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, and of the Geological Souiety 


lof London , and soon after published ‘‘ Pe- 


trificata Derbiensia, or Figures and Descnp- 
tion of Petrifactions collected in Derbyshire.” 
He died of a gradual decline, May 51, 1810. 
—Memorrs by Ilule. 

MARIINI (Joun Baptist) a skilful com- 
postr and musician, was born at Bologna in 
i706. We entered caily into the order of 
triars Minim and tiavelled for some time in 
\sia , and 1t was not until his return, that he 
cntuely devoted himself to music. Ilias pro- 
pless Was so 1apid, that at the age of seven- 
(een, he was appointed chapel master to a 

nvent of his order in Bologna, which situa- 
fon he filled until his death in 1784, exer- 
cising at the same time the functions of pro- 
fessor. , and from the school of Martina issued 
some of the most eminent composeis in Italy. 
Ile wrote a justory of Venice, 1n o vols. folio, 
as also an ‘' I ssay on Counterpoint,’’ and a 
tract, entitled ‘‘ Compendio della Lheona de 
Numeni, per uso del Musico.”’-—Bio ney. Buog. 
Dict of Mus. 

MARIINY (CManriin) a jesuit and mis- 
sionary of the seventeenth century, Was a na- 
tive of lrent, he was sent, by bis souety, 
to China, whence, after a long residence, 
he returned to Lurope in 1051. He published 
the result of his observations in the following 
works, ‘* De Bello Lartaros inter et sinen- 
ses,’ 1054, “ Simca [historia Decas piima a 
gentis orizine ad C lristum natum,’”’ 1658, 
‘* China lilustrata,” a geographical descrip- 
tion of the country, ‘* A Relation of the 
Number and Quality of the Christians m 
China.”—Moren. Nouv. Dect. List. 

MARIINILRE (AniuoNny - Aucustin 
Bruzin de la) a celebrated Fiench: author, 
was born at Dieppe in 1684, and studied 
at Parw under the instruction of his grand- 
uncle, Richard Simon, who resided im the 
college of Fortet. In 1709 he visited Meck- 
lenburgh , but on the death of the duke, in the 
troubles that followed, he went to Parma, 
where, 1n 1722, by order of the duke, Philp 
Tarnese, he published “ Dissertation histe- 
tiyue sur les Duchés de Parme et de Plat- 
pance,”” 4to. Ihe hing of Sicily appomted 
bim his secretary, with a salary of 1200 
crowns , and the marquis de Berctta Landi, the 
Spanish mimister at the Hague, advised him 
to dedicate his geography al dictionary to the 
king of Spain, und procured for him the ttle 
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of royal geographer. He died in 1749. His 
works are, ‘‘ Dictionnaire Geographique, His- 
torique, et Critique,” 10 vols. folio, a work 
of great importance to geography, and the 
foundation of many subsequent ones , ‘‘ Hssais 
sur |’Origine et les Progres de la Geographie,”’ 
printed im Camusat’s “ Memoires Histo- 
niques ,” ‘‘ Traités geographiques et historiques 
pour faciliter I’ Intelligence de | Fcriture Sainte, 
par divers Auteurs, célébres M. M Huet, et Le 
Grand D. Calmet, &c. &c.”’ ‘* ] ntreuens des 
Ombres aux Champs Elysees,’’ taken from a 
German work of the same title, ‘‘ Lssai 
d’une traduction d’Horace,’’ in verse , ‘* In- 
troduction génerale a | etude des Sciences et 
des Belles Lettres en faveur des Personnes 
ul ne savent que le Francais ,”’ ‘‘ Nouveau 
ecueil des Epigrammatistes Francais anciens 
et modernes ,” ‘‘ Lettres choisies de MI. 
Simon,” with a hfe of the author , ‘‘ Nouvelles 
pohtques et htteraires ,” ‘‘ Vie de Mohere ,” 
‘* Continuation de | Histoire de France sous la 
Regne de Louis XIV, commencee par M. de 
Larrey.” <A collection, entitled ‘* Nouveau 
Portefeuille historique et litteraire,’” was pub- 
lashed after ns death, under his name.—Mo- 
rert. Dict. Hist. in Art. Brusen. 
MARIINUS POLONUS, a YDomnmican 
fnar of the thirteenth century, of a Polish 
family, named Strempi. After having dis- 
tinguished himself by Ins Jleaining, he 
went to Rome, where he held the offices 
of apostohcal chaplain and penitentiary un- 
der popes John XAI and Nicholas IIT. 
The latter nominated him archbishop of 
Gnesna mn Poland, 1n 1278, but Martin died 
at Bologna shortly after. He 1s known as the 
author of a Instory of the popes and emperors, 
called ‘‘ Chromcon Mattinianum,”’ extending 
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duced im the vicimty of London. In 1724he 
was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
about the same time began to give lectures im 
his favourite science. In 1730 he entered 
himself of Emanuel college, Cambridge, and, 
on the death of Dr. Bradley, was chosen pro- 
fessor of botany 1n that university, which place 
he resigned in 1761, 10 favour of his son. 
(See ‘lnuomas Manrtyn.) He died at Chelsea 
m 1768. Besdes the works already men- 
tioned, he 1s author of ‘* labule Synoptice,’”’ 
foho , ‘* Methodus Plantarum circa Canta- 
brigiam Nascentium ,” ‘¢ Historia Plantarum 
variorum,’’ folio, ‘‘ Lhe Grub Street Journal,’’ 
2 vols, an edition of ‘‘ Virgil’s Georgics,”’ 
with translations and notes, 4to. He was also 
engaged in the abridgment of the Pinlosophical 
Iransactions, and some translations from the 
French. After his death appeared ‘* Disser- 
tations and Remarks on the A_neid of Virgil,”’ 
with a hographical memoir prehaed.— Pulte- 
ney’s Sketches of Botany. 

MARILYN BD. FRS (Tromas) an Eng- 
lish divine, more egpecially celebrated as an 
antiquarian and natural plulosopher, for a pe- 
110d of sixty four years professor of botany in 
the university of Cambridge Ibis eminent 
naturalist was the eldest son of Dr John Mar- 
tyn, a physician of Chelsea, who had also en- 
joyed the same professorship, and was the 
author of a Critical Dissertation on the ACneid. 
He was born at Chelsea in 1736, and having 
received the rudiments of a classical edu: ation, 
became a pensioner of Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated as AB. 1n 1796. 
On the filhnz up of those fellowships belong- 
ing to Sidney Sussex college, which had been 
for awhile sequestered, in order to repair the 
dilapdations of the edifice, Mr Martyn was 


from the birth of Chnst to AID. 1271.—Cave | elected to one of them, and 1n 176! succeeded, 


Hist. Tit. Moree. 


MARTYN (Henry) anablemissionary, was ‘chair already mentioned. 


born at Truro in Cornwall, in 1781. He was 


on his father s resignation, to the professor s 
In 1771 he was 
presented to the family living of I udgershall 


educated at the grammar-school of ‘Truro, and jin Bedfordshire, on which he resigned his 
in 1797 was removed to St John’s college,Cam_ fellowship and marized , and five years after- 
bridge, of which souety he was chosen fellow wards succeeded to the vicarage of Little 
in 1802. ‘The following year he took orders, Marlow in Buckinghamshire, on the presente- 
and in 180» went to India, as achaplam to the , tion of Ins pupil, sit John Borlase Warrcn. 
East India Company. [nthe I] ast he distin- In 1778 he accompanied another of Ins pupils, 
guished himself by his rapid acquirement of Mr. Hartopp Wigley, through France, Swat- 
the native languages Iie not only became | Zerland, and Italy an account of which tour 
master of Sanscrit, but translated the Comron (he published in 1787, On his return to Eng- 
Prayer into Iiindostanec, and performed divine Jand, he accepted the honorary office of secre- 
service publicly in that language. From India tary to the ‘* Society for the Improvement of 
he proceeded to Shiraz in Persia, and trans- Naval Architecture, ’ and continued to live m 
lated the Psalms and New lestament into the ‘the metropolis tll 1B18, when, being pre- 
Persian tongue. He also held conferences with | sented to another hving m Berkslnre, he re- 


the Jearned Mahometans, and converted some 
of them to Christianity. His health failing, 
he died of a decline in Persia October 16, 
1812.—Gent. Mag. 

MARIYN (Jonw) a skilful botanist and 
learned wnter, was born at London an 1699. 
He was intended for the mercantile profession, 
but quatted it in consequence of an unconquet- 
able passion for botany and literary pursuits. 
In 1720 he published a translation of Iourne- 
fort’s ‘* History of Plants growing about Pans,” 


and meditated a sinular work on those pro- | 


moved to his new rectory, where he died in 
the June of 1825. In addition to the tour al- 
ready mentioned, he was the author of another 
through Italy m 1791. His pluilosophical 
writings, and those by which he 1s most ad- 
vantageously known are, ‘* Plante Cantabri- 
gienses,’’a catalogue of plants arranged accerd- 
ing to the Linnzan System, ‘‘ HerbationesCan- 
tabrigienses,” 8vo , “ Description and Account 
of the Botamcal Garden, &c.” 4to, all 1n 1763 - 
‘‘The English Connoisseur,” 1766, 2 vnis. 
{2mo , ‘‘ Sermon for Addenbroke’s Hosmtal, 
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1768, “A Complete Edxnon of the Works! came professor of divinity at Strasburgh, where 


of John Martyn, MD. with a Life of the. 


Author,”’ 12mo, 1770, ‘ Catalogus Hort 
Cantabngienns,’’ 8vo, 1771, reprinted wath 
Ins lectures in 1772, ‘* The Antiquines of 
Herculaneum,’’ 4to, 1773. ‘Ihe labonous 
work, of which the first volume ouly appeared, 
was however discontinued, for want of public 
encouragement. ‘' Elements of Natural His 

tery,’’ Bvo, 1775, a translation of ‘‘ Rous 

seau’s Letters on the Elements of Botany,’’ 
1785, reprinted 1787, ‘* Flora Ruastca,’’ 
2 vols. 1792—4, *‘ The Language of Botany, 
a Dictionary, with familar Explanations, &c,’’ 
1793, ‘‘ A Descripuon of Hemaathus Mults- 
florus,”’ 8vo, and lastly, a new edition of 
‘* Maller’s Gardener’s and Botanist’s Dic- 
tionary,” to which he added ‘‘ A Complete 
Enumeration and Description of all Plants 
hitherto known, with their genenc and specific 
Chara ters, Places of Growth, &c.” 4 vols 

folio. In private hfe Mr Martyn was distin- 
guisned by the mildness of his manners and 
the benevolence of his disposition.—Ann Brog 

MARILYN (Wittras) recorder of Exeter, 
was born in that cityin 1562 He was edu- 
cated at the grammar-s hoo] of his native 
city, whence he was sent to Pembroke col- 
lege, Oxford, and afterwards to some of the 
inns of court of London. In 160. he was 
elected recorder of Exeter, where he dicd in 
1617. He as noticed here as the author of a 
chromle, entitled ‘‘ Je History and Lives of 
the Kings of Lngland, from Walliam the Con- 
queror to King Henry VIII,’’ London, 1616, 
folio. It 1s an amusing and not 1/1 written 
work, to which an appendix was published 
after the author’s death, mcluding the Instory 
of Edward VI, Mary, and Lhzabeth. He also 
wrote a work, called ‘* Youth’s Instructions,” 
London, 1612, folio—Prince’s Worthtes of 
Devon. 

MARTYR (Peter) whose family name 
was Vermilio, one of the earhest Protestant 
divines, distinguished for learning and abilities 
He was born at Florence in the year 1500, 
and after receiving a yood education, he en- 
tered at the age of siiteen into the oider of 
the regular canons of St Augustine, at the 
monastery of Fiesole. In 1919 he removed to 
another at Padua, where he studied Gieeh and 
plulosophy. In 1926 he commenced prercher, 
and attracted great applause 1n several cities 
of Italy. He was next chosen abbot of 
Spoleto, three years after principal of the 
college of St Peter at the altar in Naples 
and at length prior of St Fridian’s at Lucca. 
one of the richest abbeys belonging to lis order. 
Here his rehgious sentiments having under. 
gone achange, and having, 1n a great measure 
adopted the opimons of the German reformers, 
which he displayed too incautiously in his 
public discourses, he was cited before a general 
renal of his order at Genoa, to answer fo: 
bis conduct. He did not think st prudent ti 
obey the summons, but hastily retired to Pisa, 
and at length to Zurich in Switzerland, wher 
he was received in a friendly manner by th: 
Protestant clergy 1n 1542. Soon after he be 


Le remamed till 1547, when he accompanied 
Bucer, Fagius, and other learned reformers, 
who, on the invitation of archbishop Cranmer, 
settled in England. Martyr had previously 
followed the example of Luther, m marrying a 
nua, who had fled from her convent, and re- 
iounced her vows He was appomted to 
he theological chair at Oxford im 1049, 
nd he became a very efficient assistant to 
he Enghsh reformed clergy, 1 carrying on 
heir plans of innovation in the church. On 
he accession of queen Mary he was command- 
‘id to yguit the country, and was furnished with 
yassports for that purpose. He then returned 
o Strasburgh, and resumed Ins former situa- 
ion, whence he removed in 19096 to Zurich, 
o occupy the office of theological professor. 
‘a 1961 he assisted at the famous conference 
between the Catholics and Protestants held at 
Ponssy, in France , and he died at Zunch an 
he following year. Peter Martyr was the 
athoy of many works on divinity, including 
‘ommentaries on some parts of the Old and 
New Jestament, which exhibit a superfluity of 
varned illustration, and a multitude of digres- 
ions relating to points of controversy, often 
attle connected with the subject before him. 
He is saidto have excelled Calvin in erudi- 
4on, and the knowledge of languages, and his 
xersonal character has been represented as ex- 
remely amiable.—Morerr. etssier Lloges des 
H S—Marrvyr as AnorrFria (Perrr) born 
tthe townof Anghieria, near Milan, about 
he middle of the fitteenth century , was an ec- 
lesiasuc, much trusted and employed in die 
>lomatic affairs by Ferdinand, king of Castile. 
He was the author of a treatise on the disco 
veries of Columbus, entitled, ‘* De Rebus 
oceanicis et Orbe novo,’ and other works on 
history and geography. He died prior of Gre- 
nada, after 19%0.-—Jezssier. Tiraboschi. 
MARULLUS (Mtciagr Tarcuanrorrs) 
a native of Constantinople, which he abandon- 
ed on its capture by the Turks in 1453, and 
retired into Italy He was pationised by Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici and marnied the celebrated 
Alexandra Scala of Florence, which marriage 
involved bim in a quarrel with Politian, who 
was also an admire: of hers Ie was drowned 
1500, while attempting to cross the river 
Cwcina, in luscany SJe was the author of 
some Latin poems, consisting of four books of 
epigrams and four of hymns, with a fragment 
of a poem on the “ Lducation of Princes” He 
was considered a happy imitator of Lucretius, 
but, though not devoid of elegance, his produc- 
tions cannot claim a place among the best of 
the kind —Lil Gynald = Lv aboschi. 
MARVILL(Anprew) This able and witty 
writer, and incorruptible patriot, was born at 
Kingston upon Hull m 1620, being the son of 
the rev. Andrew Marvell, master of the pub- 
lic grammar school, and lecturer of Trinity 
church, in that town. He was sent to Iri- 
nity college, Cambridge, at the expense of the 
corporation, whence he was inveigled away by 
some of the jesultical emissaries which then 
infested the universities, and was found by 
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his father in a bookseller’s shop in London, 
and induced to retarn to college. On the 
death of his father in 1640, he succeeded to a 
small estate, and soon after made the tour of 
Europe, and distinguished himself by some 
humorous but carelessly written satires 
against Richard klecknoe, an English pnest 
and poetaster, then resident at Rome, which 
circumstance induced Dryden to give the name 
of Mac Fliecknoe to his satire against Shad 

well Little more 38 recorded of him for 
several years, except that he acted as secretary 
tothe English legatzon at Constantmople. On 
his return he was engaged by Ohver Crom 

well to supermtend the education of a Mr 
Dutton, and after a wlule appointed assistant 
to Malton, in his office of Lutin secretary , and 
he seems, like many other able men of that day, 
to have been strongly impressed by the vigo 

rous character of the protector, and the honour 
obtained by the nation under lis government. 
In 1660 he was chosen member of parhament 
for his native place, which he represented to 
the end of his hfe, and was possibly one of 
the last who received pay from their constitu 

ents. Although his income was very slender, 
fe was enabled, by a plulosophical limitation 
of his wants and desires, to resist every cor- 
rupt temptation in the way, either of honour 
or emolument, and he obtained so Ingh a cha- 
racter for diligence, ability, and integrity, 
that be has generally been regarded as one of 
the finest examples of a disinterested senator, 
recorded in Lnglish history. After the spe 

cimen afforded by a few of the carly years of 
the reign of Charles IT, a man of Marvel’s 
character was necessarily thrown into the 
opposition, and his whole efforts, both in and 
out of paihament, were directed to the preser- 
vation of civil and religious hberty. Although 
he rarely spoke his influence was very great , 
the aanted: earl of Devonshire was very inti 

mate with him, and prince Rupeit often pri- 
vately visited hom, and followed lis advice, 
He also obtained the character of the wittiest 
man of his time, and from time to time threw 
out a nuinber of poetical effusions of the hu- 
morous and satuical kind, which, although 
careless in Composition, and uncerémonious in 
ap plication, were very effective and popular 
as party pieces. In 1672, Dr Samuel Parker, 
afterwards rendered so conspicuous by the 
affar of Magdalen college, published a wok 
of bishop Bramhall s, with a preface, asserung 
the most extravagant doctrine in regard to the 
rights of sovereigns over the consciences of 
their subjects. Ihis pece Marvell attacked in 
the same year, by a work, which he entitled 
‘* The Rehearsal Transposed,”? which 18 one 


the tyrannous and impracticable theory which it 
assails, that ever was written. Parker wrote 
an answer, to which Marvell rejoined, and the 
former did not think fit to carry the contro- 
versy any farther, the whole party having 
emarted under the exposure and ridicule. Mar- 
vell was the author of several other controver 

mal productions, one of which, entitled ‘ An 
Account of the Growth of Popery and Arbi- 
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trary Power in England,” gave so much 
offence, that a reward was offered for the prm- 
ter and publisher, which seems to have led to 
no consequences. Notwithstanding the ear- 
nestness with which he opposed the court aud 
its plans, his wit made lim a sort of favourite 
with Charles 1], who deputed the lord treas 
sure1 Danby to wait upon him at his lodgings, 
up two pair of stairs, in a court 1n the Strand, 
on umphed conditions, to make lim the offer of 
1000/. and a promise of future favour. The 
honest senator rejected the biabe without hesi- 
tation and as it1s sail, was obliged, on the 
departure of the courtier, to send to a fnend 
for the Joan of a guinea. Ihe life of Marvell 
was more than once threatened by his irntated 
enemies , and lis death, which happened in 
August 1678, without much previous illness, 
has been attributed, with no support from di- 
rect evidence, to poison. He was buried at St 
Giles’s mm the Fields, at the expense of his 
constituents, who also voted a sum to erect a 
monument to bis memory, with a Jaudatory in- 
scription , but although devoid of party allu- 
sion, neither the one nor the other was ad- 
mitted by a rector belonging to a class of 
zealots, who occasionally impeach the intellec- 
tual character of the church of Lngland, 
Marvellis said to have been siJent and reserved 
among strangers, but very lively and facetious 
with his imtamates Has character as a wniter 
in prose will be gathered from what has been 
already stated , his early poems display much 
fondness for rural nature, and are often very 
ingenious and fanciful, m the manner of € ow- 
ley and Ins contemporaries. lhe most com- 
plete edition of his works 1s that by captain 
Ldward lhompson, three volumes, 4to, 1776. 
—Cool e’s and Thompson’s Lives of Marvell. 
MARY 1, queen of England, daughter of 
Henry VIII, by Catharine of Arragon, was 
born in 1516. In her infancy she was be- 
trothed, first to the aauphim of France, after- 
wards to the emperor Charles V, and lastly to 
the duke of Orleans, none of which matches 
tooh place. After her mother’s death she was 
even declared illegitimate, but was restoied to 
her nghts, when the succession was hnally 
settled in 1544. She was bred up by her 
mothe1, in a zealous adherence to the Roman 
‘fatholic faith , on which account, as sntole- 
rance was no less a feature of the new than 
of the anuient rehgion, she was treated with 
some rigour under Ldward VI. Jhis seve- 
rity doubtless operated upon her own tem- 
per and practice when she berself ascended 
the throne in 1553, after the abortive attempt 
-o set her aside in favour of Lady Jane Grey. 
One of her first measures was the reinstate- 


of the most witty and sarcastic exposures of ment of the prelates who had been superseded 


in the Jate reign, winle Cranmer was prose- 
uted for high treason, and several othe1 pro- 
estant bishops imprisoned. The marnage of 
the queen, now of the mature age of thirty- 
seven, formed a subject of grave deliberauion 
in the first instance, and the acceptance of the 
proposals of the archduke Philip, son of the 
emperor Charks \, afterwards Phhp WU, 
united as it was with a complete restoiation 
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of the Catholic worship, produced much dis- 
content. Insurrections broke out under Cave, 
ayn Devonshire, and Wyat, in Kent, which, 
although suppressed, formed sufficient ex 
cuses for 1mmuring the princess Klizabeth 
in the ‘Tower, and dooming the youthful and 
unfortunate Jane Grey and her husband, 
Guildford Dudley, who had been _ hitherto 
spared, to immediate execution. Plnhp ar- 
rived in Fngland in 1954, when the nuptials 
were celebrated , but the attempts of Mary to 
introduce him to a paramount authority in 
England, were by no means completely suc- 
cessful. She succeeded better in a formal re- 
conciliation uf the kingdom to the pope, wiich 
was effected in great form by the legate, car- 
dinal Pole. The sanguinary laws a ainst he- 
retics were now revived, and the council hav- 
ing resolved to put them into full execution, 
those shocking scenes of cruelty followed, 
which have fixed upon this unhappily edu 
cated princess, the hateful epithet of bloody 
queen Mary. It ought, however, 1n justice to 
be observed, that the legate Pole disapproved 
of this severity , but the arguments of Garda 
ner and otheis were more congemal to the 
gloomy bigotry of the sovereign and no fewer 
than two hundred and seventy-seven persons 
were committed to the flames, including pre 
lates, private clergymen, laymen of all ranks, 
women, and even clnidren. Sincerity in her 
opinions as the only mitigating plea for the un- 
happy Mary, who was even prepared to sacri 
fice the revenues of the crown, 1m restitution 
of the gools of the church, the deficiency 
of which, however, she had no scruple in re- 
placiug by arbitrary exactions from her subjects, 
with quite as much despotism as her father, 
Henry. Her umon with Pinhp If was 
equally unpropitious to herself and the nation 
ieven years younger than the queen, he 
treated her with great neglect , and to prevent 
the fulhiment of his threat of desertion, Eng 
land was impohtically farced into a war with 
France, and the assistance of Lnglsh troops 
facilitated the Spanish victory over the Fiench 
at St Quentin, Illus result, which was of no 
seryxice to England, was quickly counterba 
lanced at her expense, by the loss of Calais, 
which was taken in 1558, by the duke of Guise, 
after it had been 1n Enghsh keeping for two 
hundred years. ‘Ibis aisgrace sank deep in 
the heart of Mary, who was already in a de- 
chning way from a dropsical complaint, men- 
tally preyed upon by anxieties of various kinds, 
aggravated by a consciousness of the hatred of 
her subjects, and the indifference or aversion 
of her husband. She terminated her short 
and darkfeatuied reign, of little more than five 
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and censured with too httle advertence to the 
baleful intolerance, which in this age disft- 

ured religious ascendancy on all sides. With 

lury I ended the dominion of popery in Great 
Britam, and the facility with which the great 
body of the English people, and especially the 
vobihty and wealthy classes, veered about with 
the inclinations of their rulers in these various 
changes, has not been unmarked by the watch- 
ful saturists of the church of Rome.—Hume. 
Rapin. 

MARY II, queen of England. This prin- 
cess, who was born 1n 1662, was the daughter 
of James, duke of York, afterwards James II, 
by lus wife, Anne Hyde, daughter of lord Cla- 
rendon. She was marned in 1677 to William, 
prince of Orange, and when the Revolution 
was effected, which dethroned her father, 
Mary was declared joint possessor of the 
throne with her husband, king Willam, on 
whom all the administration of the govern 
ment devolved. Ihis arrangement cost Mary 
no saciuilice, her strong regard to, and pro- 
found respect for, her consurt, being always 
conspicuous. She was also strongly attached 
to the Protestant rehzion and the Church of 
Ingland, and was evidently led to deem its 
preservation a paramount duty, even when 
opposed to the conflicting claims of filial obe- 
dience. During the absence of William in 
Ireland, mm 1690, Mary managed parties at 
home with extreme prudence, and acted with 
equal ability duting lis various visits to the 
continent. The unfriendly terms on which 
she lhved with her sister Anne, have been al- 
luded to as a blemish in her character, but 
political jealousies, and the weak attachment 
of the latter to overbearing favourites, may suf- 
faiently account for it. Mary died of the 
small pox at Kensington, in the year 1095, 
being then in her thirty-third year, to the 
deep affliction of her husband, and the gene- 
ral regret of the nation —Burnet. Smollett. 

MARY (Sruart) queen of Scots, cele- 
brated for her beauty, her accomphshments, 
her errors, and her musfortunes. She was 
born December 8th, 1042, and was the daugh- 
ter of James V of Scotland, by his queen, Mary 
of Lorraine, a French princess, of the family 
of Guise. Her father dying when she was 
about eight days old, violent disputes arose 
among the nobility about the guardianship of 
the infant-sovereign, and the conduct of pub- 
lu affairs. Ihe regency was at length vested 
in the earl of Arran, and Henry VII! of Eng- 
land having demanded the hand of Mary in 
marniage for his son Edward, the regent’s re- 
jection of the proposal occasioned a war, in 
which the Scots were defeated at the battle 


years, in November 1558, in the forty-second of Musselburgh. At the age of six the young 


year of her age. 


Mary was not wholly desti- queen was sent by her mother to France, where 


tute of the characteristic vigour and abinty of she was educated 1m a convent, and appears 
her family, had her natural capacity been less to have been imstryucted in every bianch of 
clouded by bigotry, and the prejudices fostered | learning and polite accomplishment, wlach 
by the connexion of her mother’s divorce and | Was fashionable at that penod. On tne 20th 
ul-treatment, with the separation from the see of April, 1958, she was marned to the aauphin, 


of Rome. Nor must it be concealed, that 
hateful as was the severity really displayed, it 
has not unfrequently been highly exaggerated, 


afterwards Francs II. He died about six 
months after bis accession to the crown, in 


| December 1560, and the widowed queen te- 
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turned to Scotland. Tbe future incidents of 
her hfe are matter of well-known history, and 
remarkable as they are, a very slight notice 
of the most smportant can alone be introduced 
mto this arucle. The queen having received 
overtures of marnmage from various quarters, 
gratified her inclination by uniting herself with 
her cousin, the young and handsome Henry 
Stuart, lord Darnley, by whom she became 
the mother of James VI. Darnley proved a 
profligate and ungrateful husband, and a weak 
and worthless man. Fxcited by jealousy, he 
caused his wife’s secretary, David Ruizaio, to 
be murdered in her presence, and offered ber 
many other indiguities, which produced an 
open quarrel between them. An apparent re- 
conuilation took place, when Darnley, who 
had contimued to reside separately from the 
queen, was assassinated, and the house he had 
inhabited was blown up with gunpowder, in 
February 1567. This barbarous transaction 
was but very imperfectly investigated , and in 
the month of May following, the imprudent 
Mary wedded the earl of Bothwell, who was 
openly accused as the murderer of the late 
king. Scotland soon became a scene of con- 
fusion and cisi] discord Ihe people rebelled 
against the authority of the queen Bothwell, 
a fugitive and an outlaw, took refuge in Den- 
mark , and Mary was made a captive, treated 
with insult and contempt, and committed to 
custody in the castle of Loch Leven. After 
some months confinement, she effected her 
escape, and, assisted by the few friends who 
still remained attached to her, she made an 
effort for the recovery of her power. She was 
opposed by the earl of Murray the natural 
aon of Tames V, who had obtained the re- 
gency in the minority of her son. TJhe battle 
of Lanyside insured the tnumph of her ene 

mies, and to avoid falling again into their 
power, she fled to England, and sought the 
protection of queen Elizabeth. Ihat princess 
treated her with all the jealousy of a personal 
and political nval, and after keeping her a 
prisoner during eighteen years, she caused her 
unfortunate captive to be tried and executed 
for a conspiracy against her government. 
Mary received the news of her d¢stined fate 
with great serenity , wrote her will, and hav- 
1az prepared herself for death, by practising 
the ceremonies enjoined by the Catholic faith, 
to which she was devotedly attached, she 
suffered decapitation on the 8th of February, 
1587, 10 the castle of Totheringhay, where 
she had been long confined , and on the 1st 
of August, she was interred with great pomp, 
in the cathedral of Peterborough. Her body 
was subsequently removed, by her son, to 
Henry VIlth’s chapel, Westminster, where a 
magnificent monument was erected to her me- 
mory. She wrote with elegance in the Latin 
and French languages, and many of her com- 
positions have been preserved, consisting of 
poems, letters, and a discourse of royal advice 
to her son. ‘The charater and conduct of 
Mary, queen of Scots, have been made the 
subject of much angry controversy among lite- 
rary men. In the list of her partizans may be 
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mentioned, Walter Goodal, William Tytler, 
and the rev. John Whitaker, who have shown 
abundant zeal in her defence ; while the Scot- 
tush histonans, Dr Robertson and Malcolm 
Laing have, with more apparent impartiality, 
exhibited the weighty evidence against her, 
which demonstrates, if not her guilt, at least 
the ampossibility of a perfectly satisfactory ex- 
culpation. The treatment of this unfortunate 
princess by Ehzabeth, 1s scarcely to be justs 

hed even by that class of state reasons, which 
accord better with expediency than with mo- 
rals Too much attention in the condemna- 
tion of 1t 18, however, usually paid to the per- 
sonal feelings of Llizabeth, as a woman, and 
too little to the fact, that Mary was regarded 
as their legitimate sovereign, by a powerful, 
active, and eternally conspiring party in Eng- 
land , while the predominant one had every 
thing to fear from the civil and religious 
changes which her survival or succession might 
have created —Ballurd s Mem of Learned La- 
dies. Berkenhout’s Bug. Lat. 

MASACC1O or LOMMASO DAS GIO- 
VANNI DI VALDARNO, a painter, was 
born at Valdarno in 1402, and was the disci- 
ple of Massolino da Panicale, to whom he was 
greatly superior, He was well skilled in per- 
spective, of which he zave some fine exam- 
ples. Annibal Caro composed an epitaph for 
him, in winch he says that Buonarott taught 
all other painters, and learnt from Masaccio 
alone.—Tiraboscht. Pilkington. 

MASCAGNI (Pav t) a celebrated ana- 
tomist, born im Luscany in 1752. After hav- 
ng studied at the university of Sienna, he 
iook the degree of MD in 1771, and soon 
after became professor of anatomy. He filled 
that office wath high reputation till 1800, when 
he removed to Pisa , and the following year he 
was invited to Florence, to occupy the chair of 
anatomy and physiology at the hospital of S. 
Mana Nuovo. In 1806 he was made also pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and he held those offices 
till his death, October 19th, 181%, Mascagna 
apphed himself with great industry and suc- 
cess to the cultivation of the various sciences 
connected with natural history , but lis prin- 
cipal object was the study of human anatomy, 
in which he made some important discoveries, 
wluich entitle him to rank with the first ana- 
tomists of modern tumes, His pnncipal work 
1s entitled ‘‘ Historia et scenographia Vaso- 
rum Lymphaticorum corpons humam,” 1787, 
large foho , besides wluch he left unfimshed 
a general treatise on anutomy, part of wlach 
has been published by lis pupil, M. Antom- 
marchi.—Bog Nour. des Contemp. 

MASCARDI (Aucustin) an Itehan his- 
tonan and writer on polite literature, born in 
1591, in the terntory of Genoa. He entered 
when young into the society of the jesusts, 
which he gutted to become chamberlain to 
pope Urban VIII, who mn 1628 made him pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the college of Wisdom at 
Rome. He died in 1640. He composed 
many works in Italian and Latin. Among the 
former are a treatise ‘‘ Dell’ Arte Histonca ;” 
and an account of the conspiracy of Fresco 
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MASCARON (Junius) a French pnest, 
was born at Marseules in 1634. He eutered 
among the priests of the oratory, and at the age 
of twenty-two he taught rhetoric at Mans. Ile 
afterwards preached with so much applause at 
Saumur and Paus, that the court engaged him 
for Advent 1066 and Lent 1667 , and 1m 1671 
he was appointed bishop of Tulles, whence he 
was transiated to the see of Agen. In 1694 
he returned, to preach before the king, on 
which occasion Louis XIV said to him, ‘* ¥ our 
eloquence alone neither wears out nor grows 
old.”’ On his return to Agen, he founded an 
hospital, and died 1n 1703. A collection of 
his ‘¢ Funeral Orations”’ was published, among 
Which those of marshal Lurenne, and the 
chancellor Seguier are most admired. A 
doubt arising as to the validity of the ordina- 
tion of the bishop of Mans by whom Mascaion 
had been ordained, the question was referred 
to the Sorbonne, which decided 1n the afirma 
tive. Mascaron, however, chose to be reoi- 
dained.—Nueron. Gen. Dict. Dict. Hist de 
Lad vocat. 

MASCHERONT (Laurencr) a distin- 
gui hed Itahan poet and mathematician. Te 
was born at Bergamo in 170, and at the ave 
of eighteen he taught Laun and Greek at the 
college cf lis native place. In 1786 he be- 
came professor of mathematics at Pavia, pre 
viously to w Inch he pubhshed ‘‘ New Researches 
on the Equihbmum of Vaults,” Bergamo, 
1785, 4to, but he 1s principally known as the 
author of ‘* [he Geometry of the Compass,” 
Milan, 1795, 8.0, a very ingenious work, 
which attracted the attention of Buonaparte 
dunng lis campaign an Itasy. Mascherom, 
though an ecclesiastic, was an advocate for the 
poliacal changes occasioned in Italy through 
the influence of the krench , and in concert 
with Gregory Fontana, he drew up the con- 
stitution of the Cuisalpine republic Being 
sent by the government to Paris, on a mission 
connected with science, he died in thit me- 
tropohs, July 14, 1800 —Bvwg. Nouv. des Con- 
temp. 

MASCLEF (Francis) aFrench theologian, 
was rectorin the diocese of Amiens and being 
much esteemed by the bishop, he was by him 
placed at the head of the seminary of that 
district, he also created him a canon of 
Amiens, but when that prelate died in 1706, 
he was not m favour with his successor, and 
on some dispute on the subject of Jansenism, 
Masclef was removed from all his public 
offices. He died an 1728. He was very 
learned in languages, particularly the Oriental. 
His works are, ‘* A Hebrew Gramma ,’’ 
‘* Ecclesiastical Conferences of the Diocese 
of Amens,’’ ‘* The Catechism of Amiens.” 
He also left in MS. a system of philosophy and 
of theology, which would have been published 
but for tte seeds of Jansenism they con- 
tained.—Morer.. Dict. Hist. 

MASCRIER (Joun Baprisr) a French 
abbé, was born at Caen in Normandy in 1697, 
aad died at Pans in 1760. His works are 
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puacipally compilations and translations ; they 
are, ‘‘ A Translation of Cwsar’s Commenta- 
ies,” ‘* A Descnption of Lgypt,” ‘* Lom- 
mus’s Table of Diseases ,”’ © Chnstan Re 
flections on the grcat Iruths of Faith >? “An 
Idexw of the ancient and modern Government 
of Eyypt,’’ ‘* History of the Revolution in 
the Last Indies ,’’ ‘‘ A lransiasion of Mar- 
tial,” 2 vols He also published editions of 
several other works —Nowv. Dict. Hist. 

MASDEU (Don Jua~ Francesco) an his- 
torical wnter, who was a native of Barcelona, 
and a member of the orde: of the jesuits. He 
collected copious materials for a general his 
tory of Spain, and on the suppression of the 
soultty to which he belonged, he retuured to 
boligno, in Italy, and composed his history in 
Itahan. Ilis success not answering lis expec- 
tations, he re-wrote the work im his own Jan- 
puage, and it was published at Madnd in 
20 vols. 4to, 1783—1800, under the utdle of 
‘* Tistoria critica de Espana, y de la Cultura 
Espanola en todo genero.’ On the re-esta- 
bhishment of the jesuits by pope Pius VII, 
Masdeu entered into the college at Rome , but 
he afterwards returned to Spain, and died at 
Valenciain 1817.—Beog Nour des Contemp. 

MASENIUS, or MASEN (Jamrs) a jesuit, 
and Latin winter, was born at Dalen, in the 
dutchy of Julicrs, im 1006. He was professor 
of eloquence and poetry at ( ologne, and was 
the author of a long Latin poem, enutled “ Sar- 
cotis,”’ or ‘‘ Sarcothea,” which Lauder brought 
into notice by pretending that Milton borrowed 
fromit. Jie also produced two treatises, en- 
titled “ Pala stra eloquentiz hgate,” and ‘* Pa- 
lzetra styl; Romani,’ ‘‘ Anima Histone seu 
vita Carol V et Ferdmand: ,’ ‘* Ipitome An- 
nahum lrevirensium ,’ and ‘‘ Notes and Addi- 
tions to the Antiquitates et Annales Ireviren- 
sium by Brower.’ Hedied in 1681.— Nouv. 
Dict. List. 

MASE RLS (Frawcis) cursitor baron of the 
Lxchequer , asound lawyer, anda scholar of 
considerable attammments , born in the year 
1701 He was descended of a French refugee 
family, and received the earlier part of his edu- 
cation under Dr Wooddeson, of Kingston-upon- 
lhames, whence he removed to Clare-hall, 
Cambridge, of which society he afterwards 
became a fellow. In 1752 he and Dr Porteus, 
afterwards bishop of London, obtained the two 
chancellor’s piize medals. Entering afterwards 
at the lemple, he appled himself tothe study 
of jurisprudence , and being called to the bar, 
obtaimed the appointment of attorney-general 
of Quebec, from which situation he was, some 
years after, on his return to Lngland, raised to the 
dignity of cursitor baron of the Exchequer. He 
was an excellent mathematician, and published, 
1n 1759, a treatise on the negative sign, m 
which he argues against the doctrine of nega- 
tive quantities. He also printed a collection 
of ‘« Semptores Logarithmic,” a work 5 
6 vols. 4tu, a “ Treatise on Life Annuities, 
with several historical tracts, and by his libe- 
rality induced the reverend Mr Hellins ¢) un- 
dertake his edition of Colson’s translation of 
Agnesi’s “ Iastituzion: Analytiche, ¥ hich, 
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but for his éxertions, would have been lost to 
the world. Tins valuable work appeared 1n 
1804. Baron Maseres, who was distinguished 
for strong sense and liberality died at Reigate, 
in May, 1824, aged 93.—Ann. Bug. 

MASHAM (AsicarLt) the fivounte of 
Queen Anne, noted in English history for her 
Seager intngues. She was the daughter of 

r Hull, a rich merchant of London, who mar 
ned the sister of Mr Jennings, the fathei of 
the dutchess of Marlborough. J he bankruptcy 
of her father obliged her to become the attend 
ant of a baronet 8 lady, whence she removed into 
the service of her rejative, then lady Chunchnll, 
who procured her the place of waiting maid to 
the pnocess Anne. She retained her situa- 
tion after her mistress ascended the throne, 
and by her assiduity and complaisance she ac- 
eae a great depree of influence over her. 
the high church principles in which she had 
been educated, contributed to increase her 
credit with the queen, who was secretly at- 
tached to the tory party, though obiiged, in the 
beginming of her reign, to favour the whigs 
The marnage of Miss Hill with Mr. Masham, 
mm 1707, occasioned an open quarrel wath lady 
Marlborough, who was, in consequence of it, 
deprived of her mayesty’s confidence. Harley, 
afterwards earl of Oxford, connected himself 
with the new favourite , a change of ministry 
took place, and in 1711 Mr. Masham was 
raised to the peerage. He and his wife appear 
to have been actively engaged in the intrigues 
of the tomes im favour of the exiled house of 
Stuart Lady Masham hued a long time in 
retirement after the death of the queen, and 
died herselfat an advanced age’ = Lhe title of 
baron, bestowed on her husband, became ex 
tinct on the death of her only son, June 14, 
1776.—Smollett’s dist of Ingland. Bog. 
Uni. 

MASIUS, or DUMAS (Anpriw) born in 
1516, at Lennich, near Brussels. He was 
one of the most learned men of the sixteenth 
century, and was appointed counsellor to Wil- 
ham, duke of (leves. He was particularly 
conversant with the Onental languages, and 
produced ‘‘ A Collection of vanous Pieces, 
Ancient and Modern, translated from the Sy- 
mac’ Antwerp, 1569, ‘‘Syrorum peculum ”’ 
1571 “Grammance Lingue Syne,” aud 
‘“* Commentanes on the Books of Joshua and 
Deuteronomy. ’—-Morern Saxu Onom. 

MASKELYNE (Nevit) an emiment ma- 
thematician and astronomer, who was descend 
ed from a Wiltslire family of respectability, 
but was born in London, in 1732 He was 
educated at Westminster school and Catherine 
hall, Cambridge, whence he removed to Tn- 
nity college, of which he became a fellow He 
took the degree of MA 1n 1757, and that ot 
DD. w 1777. He was chosen a fellow of the 
Royal Society , and in 1761 be was deputed to 
proceed to the island of St. Helena, to observe 
the transit of Venus, and dunng the voyage 
he employed himself in making lunar observa- 
tions, with a view to ascertaining the longitude. 
In 1768 he went to Barbadoes, to try the accu- | 
zacy of Harrison’s time keeper. On the death | 
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of Mr Bhss, he succeeded to the office of royal 
astronomer, and in 1767 commenced the pub- 
heation of ‘© Jhe Nautical Almanack,”’ for 
which he pubhshed a volume of accompanying 
tables. (See Cuarirs Mason.) In 1774, 
Dr Maskelyne was employed 1u making obser- 
vations on the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites at 
Greenwich, and the same year he went to 
Scotland, to ascertain the gravitative attraction 
of the mountain Schehalhien, in Perthshire, of 
which he published an account in the Phuilo- 
sophical Liansactions His death took place, 
February 9, 1811 He was the author of 
‘‘Jhe Butish Manners Guide, containing 
complete and casy instructions for the disco- 
very of the lonmtude at sea and land,” 1763, 
4to, and ‘‘ Astronomical Observations mae 
at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich,’’ 
1784—88, 3 vols folio , besides many papers 
m the Philosophical IJ ransactions.—Rees’s Cy- 
clopadia, Bug. Unw. 

MASON (Coartts) an Fnghsh astrono- 
mer, who was an assistant of Dr Bradley at 
the royal observatory at Greenwich He was 
employed to examine the lunar tablesof Mayer, 
and the result of Ins labours appeared in 
“Mayers Lunar lables, amproved by C Ma 
son, published by order of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Longitude,’’ London, 1787. 
Mr Mason was sent to America with a grand 
sector, to determine the limits of the provinces 
of Maryland and Pennsylvama. He was ac- 
compamed by Mr Dixon, mm conjunction with 
whom he measured a degree of the meridian , 
and an account of their operations was pub- 
hisahed by Dr Maskelyne in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1768 Mason died at Penn 
sylvania, in February 1787. He communicated 
to the Royal Society an account of observa- 
tions on the transit of Venus, June 3, 1769, 
made at Cavan im hieland, and other papers, 
which may be found in the Philosophical 
Transactions.— Bug. Uni 

MASON (Joun) a dissenting minister and 
theological writer of the last century His 
father was also a minister, and he was edu- 
cated at an academy at hibworth in Leices 
tershire. After being private tutor in the 
family of governor Teaks, he became pastor of 
a congregation at Dorking in 1750, and in 
1746 he removed to Cheshunt in Herttordslure, 
to fll a similar situation. He died in February 
1763. He was the author of a treatise on 
Self Knowlege, and four volumes of sermons, 
published under the title of ‘* Lord’s Day 
Lvening Entertainment,” both which became 
very popular. He also produced other reli- 
gious works, and some tracts relating to Elo- 
cution.— Arkin’s G. Brog. 

MASON (Witriam) a distinguished Eng- 
lish poet, was the son of a clergyman in York- 
shire, m which county he was born in 1725, 
He became a student of St John’s college, 
Cambndge, and subsequently a fellow of Pem- 
broke-hall in the same university. He mate 
his debut im the hterary woild by the publica- 
tion of “ Isis,’’ a poem, in 1748, in which he 
satinzed the Jacobitism and high «hurch pnn- 
ciples which prevailed in the university of 
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Oxford. Thais piece provoked a reply from 
the pen of Thomas Warton, entitled ‘© Lhe 
Triumph of Isis.’” In 1752 he published his 
** Kifnda,” a tragedy, with choral odes on the 
ancient Greek model. Having taken orders in 
the church, he obtained the living of Aston in 
‘\urkshire, and he was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains. Jn 1756 he published four 
‘« Odes,”’ which were parodied in a ludicrous 
style by Messrs. Colman and Lloyd. In 1799 
appeared his ‘* Caractacus,’’ a drama, on a 
hindred plan with the former. Both these 
pieces were subsequently introduced on the 
Stage, but with little success. In 1762 Mr 
Mason was made precentor of York, witha 
canonry annexed to that preferment. One of 
hig principal works, ‘* The Luoghsh Garden,’ 
a poem in four books, appeared in 1772, 77, 
79, and 81, 4to, and a second edition, wath a 
commentary and notes, by W. Burgh, was 
printed in 1785, 8vo. Uhis work was trans- 
lated into liench and Geiman. In 1775 he 
published the poems of Ins fnend Gray, with 
memonrs of his life. 1s principal subsequent 
publications are, ‘‘ Ode to the Naval Officers 
of Great Bntain ”’ 1779, 4to, ‘* Ode to the 
Hon Wailham Patt,’ 1782, 4to, a translation 
of Du Fresnoy’s Ait of Painting, published 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds s notes, 1783 4to, 
the Life of Wilham Whitehead, with his 
poems, 1788, 3 vols. 8vo, “ A Secular Ode 
in Commemoration of the Glonous Revolu 
tion of 16088,” 4to, and an “ Fssay on Church 
Mupsic.”” Besides tis acknowledged works, 
Mason 1s supposed to have been the author of 
the ‘‘ Heroic Fpistle to Sar Wilham Cham- 
bers,’’ and other satirical pieces, wlach were 
published under the signature of M‘Gregor. 
At the beginuing of the American war, Mr 
Mason became so active an advocate for free- 
dom, as to give offence at court, and he was 
consequently dismissed from his chaplainslup , 
but alarmed by the French Revolution, his 
zeal cooled im the latter part of lis hfe, Hoe 
died April 7, 1797.— Arkin s G. Buog. Brog 
Univ. 

MASSANIELLO, see Anutto. 

MASSENA (Anprrw) pice of Esshng, 
duke of Rivoli, and marshal of France, distin 
guished for his services in the wars of the 
French republic and of Buonaparte. He was 
born at Nice in 1798. When young he made 
two voyages with a relation, who was captain 
ef amerchant slip, but preferring the army, 
he enhsted as a common soldier in 1775, 1n 
the royal Itahan regiment, 1n which one of his 
uncles was a captain. Having only attamed 
to the rank of serjeant and adjutant after four- 
teen years service, he returned to his own 
country and to a private hfe. The Revolution 
agein excited him to action, and afforded a 
field for the display of Lis mulitary talents. 
The soldiers then choosing their own officers, 
le was nominated an adjutant-major, and in 
August 1792 made chief of a battalion. He 
became successively general of a biigade, and 
of a division in the army of Italy. He con- 
tributed much to tl.e success of the campaigns 
of 1796 and 1797, which led to the treaty of 
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Leoben, when lis bold and determined cou- 
rage procured him the appellaucon of “ the 
favourite child of victory.”? He had the chef 
command in Switzerland in 1799, when he 
finished the campaga, by completely routing 
the Austro-Russian army under the archduke 
Charles and general Korsakow. He was less 
fortunate in Italy in 1800, when he was beaten 
at Voltr: by the Austrians, under Melas, and 
afterwards besieged in Genoa, and obhged to 
capitulate, But the mfeiiority of Ins forces 
sufhciently accounts for these disasters, with- 
out any impeachment of his miltary renown. 
In 1809 be was again employed m Italy, when 
he beat the archduke Charles on the 18th of 
October, near Verona, subsequently gained 
other advantages over him. and forced him to 
1etreat into Hungary. He then commanded 
the army which took possession of Naples . 
and again distinguished himself in the campaign 
in Poland im 1806, terminated by the treaty 
of Jilsit. He was employed in Germany in 
1809 , and on the 3rd of May he defeated the 
Austrians under the archduke John, at the 
battle of Ibersberg , and shortly after sig- 
nalizved himself in the memorable engagements 
of Essling and Wagram, in which his services 
were so conspicuous that he was decorated 
by Buvunaparte with the title of prince of Lss- 
Img. He was afterwards opposed to lord 
Wellington, 1n Spain and Portugal, 1n 1810 
and 1811, when he maintained his former re- 
putation, but was prevented by the skill and 
prudence of his adversary from gainmg any 
new laurels hs Spanish campaiyn termi- 
nated his military career, but he survived the 
Restoration of the Bourbon family, dying at 
his seat at Ruel, near Pans, Apml 4th, 1817. 
—Biog Nouv. des Contemp. 

MASSIF U (WiLtiam) professor of Greek 
in the college royal of Paris, and member of 
the French academy, and of the academy of 
inscriptions and belles lettres, was born at 
Caen 1n 1665, and died im 1722. In the Jat- 
ter part of Ins hfe he had the masfortune to 
lose the sight of both his eyes, one of which 
he recovered by an operation He was the 
author of several dissertations in the ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Inscriptions ,’’ a pre- 
face to a new edition of the works of Tourreal , 
‘*A lyranslation of Six Odes of Pindar, with 
Notes ,”’ ‘* Histoire de la Poesie Francaise,’” 
much esteemed for its elegant simplicity , and 
a ‘Poem on Coffee,’’ mverted by the abbe 
d Ohvet, n his collection of the works of some 
modern Latin poets—Morer. Nouv. Dict. 
Elist. 

MASSILLON (Jonn Baprist) an eminent 
French preacher, was born in 1663, beimg the 
son of a notary at Heres Provence. At 
the age of eighteen he entered into the con- 
gregation of tue Oratory, where his agreeable 
manners and address exciting the envy of some 
of lus brethren, they hinted suspicions of a 
display of too much gallantry towards the 
females, and he was sent to one of the houses 
of the society at Meaux. He was afterwards 
appointed to teach divinity at Vienne, and 
produced so great an effect, by a funeral uta- 
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tion on the deceased archbishop, that his su 
ors were induced to send for him back to 
Pana. In that capital he quickly distinguished 
himself, both by the pathos and originality of 
nis pulpit oratory, until at Jength the curiosity 
of the king was excited. and he was appointed 
to preach a course of Advent sermons at Ver- 
sailles. His success was as conspicuous at 
court, as elsewhere , and Lous XLV, who knew 
how to pay a fine cornphment, thus addressed 
him. ‘‘ My father, I nave often had my pul- 
its filled with celeprated orators, with whom 
have been greatly pleased but whenever I 
hear you, Jam displeased with myself”? In 
1717 the regent nominated him to the vacant 
see of Clermont, but before lis departure he 
was appointed to preach a course of Lent ser- 
mons before Louis XV, which collection, ten 
in number, 1s known by the name of Le Petit 
Caréme, and according to D’Alembert, forms 
a model of true pulpit eloquence. In 1729 he 
was admitted a member of the French Aca- 
demy, and two years afterwards was presented 
to the abbey of Savigny. Lhe remainder of 
his life he spent almost cntirely in his diocese, 
gaining all hearts by his mildness, amemity, 
and pastoral benevolence. He died mm 1742, 
at the age of sixty-nine. The onlv genuine 
edition of the works of Masillon, 1s that pub- 
lished by hus nephew, at Paris, in 17 19-6, 1n 
14 vols. 8vo. His most stuking passages and 
beauties have been coilJected m a single vo- 
lume, by the abbe de la Porte, which selec- 
tion has been since added as a last volume to | 
the various editions of ns works.— D’ Alembert | 
Eloge de Massillon Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
MASSINGER (Puitip) a distinguished | 
Enghsh dramatist, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He was the son of a 
retainer of the earl of Pembroke, and was born 
at Sahsbury 10 1585. He entered as a com- 
moner at Alban-hall, Oxford, but quitted the 
university without taking a degree, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of his having become a Ro- 
man Cathohc. But little 1s known of his per- 
sonal history, yet he appears to have been in- 
timately connected with the wits and poets of 
has time, 10 conjunction with some of whom, 
as Fletcher, MiddJeton, Rowley, and Dekker, 
he composed some of his dramas. He 1s sup- 
posed to have resided an the neaghbourhood of 
the theatre, Bankside, Southwark, and to have 
died there in 1639, as he was buned in the 
adjacent church of St Saviour. As a drama- 
tast, Massinger 1s deemed more natural 1n his 
character, and poeucal in his diction, than 
Jonson or Cartwright, and some recent critics 
rank him next to Shakspeare. In tragedy, 
however, he 1s rather eloquent and forcible, 
than pathetic , and 1m riclmess and vanety of 
humour, bis comedy can by no means vie with 
that of his great master. Has plays were pub- 
lished collectively, by Mr J. M. Mason, and 
Mr T. Davies, 1n 1779, 4 vols. Bvo, but the 
beat edition 18s that of Mr W. Gifford, with 
notes, and a hfe of Massinger, 4 vols. 8vo, 
1805.—Askin’s G. Buoy. Life by Gifford. 

MASSON (Francis) a gardener and en- 
thusiastio botanist; was born at Aberdeen, in 
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1741, He was sent in 1771 to the Cape of 
Good Hope, to collect plants for the royal gar- 
dens, and roamed with that object over a vast 
estent of country. He afterwards visited the 
Cananes and the West Indian islands, with the 
same object, and returned to the Capein 1786, 
where he remained untl 1795 He then un- 
dertook a voyage to North America, and thus 
spent a great portion of lus hfe in sohtary 
rambling, in furthcrance of the branch of na- 
tural history to which he wis 50 zealuusly at- 
tached. le thought himself repaid for all his 
labours by the attachment of the name Mas- 
sonia to a specimen in the herbamum of Lin- 
nus, with whom he corresponded. He pub- 
lished, in 1796, a splendid folio volume on the 
genus stapheha — /Itees’s Cyclop. 

MASSON (Joun) a munister of the 1e- 
formed church, who wes a native of France, 
whence he emigrated to England after the re- 
vocation of the edictof Nantes He then set- 
tled in Holland, and assisted in a critical jour- 
nal, entitled, ‘‘ Histoire Critique de la Repub- 
hque des Lettres,” from 1712 to 1721. He 
also wrote the lives of Hora c, Ovil, and Pliny 
the younger, in Latin , and “‘ J]istoue de Pierre 
Bayle et de ses Ouvrages,’ 12mo He died 
m Fngland about 1790.—Samtii Masson, 
brother of the preceding, was pastor of the 
English church at Dordrecht, and was the con- 
ductor of the Histone Critique just menuoned, 
—Puitir Masson, a relative of the two former, 
appears to have been a coadjutor in the same 
work. He was the author of a Critical Das- 
sertauion, designed to shew the utility of the 
Chinese language in explaining various pas- 
sages of the Old lLestament.— Camusat Hast. 
Crit. des Journ. Bug C ni 

MASSON (Joun Parrrivs) a French his- 
torical writer, born in 1544, and died in 1611. 
He entered into the society of the jesuits, 
whom he left to become a counsellor of the 
parliament of Paris is pmncipal work 1s en- 
titled ‘* Kulogia Virorum Clanssimorum.”’ He 
also wrote Annals of Trance, an Account of 
the Bishops’ Sees , a Description of the French 
Rivers, and other works.— Dict. Hist. Buog. 
Univ. 

MASSUET (Kew t) a Jearned benedictine, 
of the congregation of St Maur, was born at 
St Owen de Macelles in 1605. He published 
an edition of the works of St Trenzus, more 
full and complete than any that had hitherto 
appeared , and to this he prefixed three disserta- 
tions, which prove his judgment and erudition. 
He was engaged by his superiors on a continu- 
ation of the ‘* Lives of the Saints,” and the 
‘* Annals of the Benedictine Order ,’’ to the 
fifth volume of which the life of Mabillon was 
prefixed in Latin. Massuet was about to com- 
mence another volume, when he was seized by 
a paralytic stroke, of which he died mn 1716. 
Besides the above, he published a small piece 
in defence of the benedictine edition of “‘ Ihe 
Works of St Augustine ,”’ and 1n 1708 he pub- 
hshed a large: piece, addressed to the bishop 
of Bayeux, in answer to Ins censure of several 

ropositions selected from the writngs of the 
nedictine professors at Caen. Five of lis 
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Latin letters to D. Bernard Pez, a German be- 
nedictine, are inserted in the thirteenth volume 
of Schelhorn’s ‘‘ Amenitates Litterane.’’— 
Dupin. Morerr. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MASTERS (Tuowas) a poet , was born at 
Cotes in Gloucestershire, and was educated at 
Winchester school, whence he removed to New 
College, Oxford, where he obtained a fellow - 
ship. He wrote ‘‘ Mensa Lubiica,’’ a poem, 
in Latin and English, describing the game of 
shovel-board , ‘‘ A Greek Poem on the Pas- 
sion of Christ,” translated into Enghsh by 
Cowley , aud three orations, ‘* Carolus Redux,’ 
‘* Ad Regem Carolum,” *‘ Iter Boreale ’ He 
gave lord Herbert of Cherbury great assistance 
in Ins ‘* Life of Henry VIII,” and also bad a 
share in the translation of his Jordship’s work, 
** De Veritate.’?’ He died in 1643. Ath Or 

MASIERS (Roserr) a divine and ant:- 
quary, was born at London in 1713 and was 
educated at Corpus Chnish college, Cambndge, 
where he obtained a fellowship. In 1756 he 
was presented to the rectory of Landbeach in 
Cambnidgeshire, which he afterwards resigned 
to one of his sons-in law, though he «ontinued 
to reside in the place, and died there in 1798. 
He also had the vicarage of Linton, which he 
exchanged for that of Waterbeach. He was the 
authoe of a most complete “ History of the 
College of Corpus Chnet:,” “ A Section and 
Ichnography of Pythagoras’s School at Cam- 
bridge, with the Seal of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, to which 1t belongs,” ‘“ Memous of. 
Thomas Baker ,”’ ‘‘ Account of the Parish of 
Waterbeach ,” ‘ Papers in the Archzologia ,’’ 
‘‘ A Catelogue of the Pictures in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge.’’—Nicholss Lit. Anec. 
Guugh’s Topogs aphy. 

ATHER (Corton) a North Amencan 
nonconformist divine and ecclesiastical histo 
rian. He was the son of the rev. Increase 
Mather, and was born at Boston, nm New 
England, in 1663. He was educated at Har 
vard college, Cambndge, in the province of 
Massachusetts , and in 1684 he entered on the 
munistry at Boston. He not only disti.guished 
himselt by attention to the duties of his pro- 
fession, and by his hterary labours, but also 
by his pubhe spirit and plulanthropy, which 
he manifested in the estabhshment of several 
useful stitutions, and particularly of a souiety 
of peacemakers, whose professed object was 
the setthug of differences, and the preventing 
of lawsuits. He likewise published proposals 
for the establishment of an evangelical trea- 
sury, for the erection of churches, the distn- 
hbuuon of good books, the rehef of necessitous 
muusters, &c. His merit procured him the 
diploma of DD. from the university of Glas. 
gow, and he was also chosen a fellow of the 
Royal society. He died in 1728. His pub. 
lications amount to more than three hundred 
and eighty in number, many of them indeed 
«re oply single sermons and short tracts, but 
others are of conmderable size. Among these 
the most important isthe ‘* Ecclesiastical I8- 
tory of New England, from its first Planting 
im 1620, to 1698,"" London, 1702, foho. His 
‘‘ Wonders of the Invisible World, bemg an 
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Account of the Inals of several Witches 
lately executed in New Cogland,” 1s a cunous 
monument of the folly and prejudice of the age 
and country in which the aathor hved, and in 
whith he largely partiapated.—His father, 
Increase Matnir, was also a native of New 
England, but received pait of his education 
at the university of Dublin, and was fora ume 
settled as a minister in Devonshire. He re- 
turned to his native country after the Resto. 
ration of Charles 11, and became pastor of a 
church at Boston, and afte: wards president of 
Harvard college. He died in 1725, aged 
eighty-seven. He was the author of 4 ‘* Dis. 
course on Comets,’ reprinted a few years 
ago, and other works —Bwg. Brit. Life of 
‘. Mather, by Dr Jennings. 

MAIS%S (Quin1iN) a painter, who was 
originally a blacksmith, born at Antwerp in 
14600. Different accounts are given of the 
occasion of his quitting the forge for the pen- 
cil, but most of his biographers agree that it 
was in consequence of becommg enamoured 
of the daughter of a painter, whose hand was 
to be obtained only by a master of the same 
profession. He chiefly painted portraits and 

alf figures in common hfe, but sometimes 
undeitook great worha, of which a descent 
hom the cross, in the cathedral of Antwerp, 
is a favourable specimen, His picture of the 
two muisers at Windsor 1s also much admired, 
He died in 1929.—Puilkeng ton. De Peles. 

MATIHLW OF WISIMINSIER, an 
ancient knghsh chronicler, was a benedictine 
monk of the abbey of Westminster, who hved 
in the fourteenth century He compiled a 
dnonicle, Commencing from the creation, and 
extending to the year 1307, which he entitled, 
‘6 Llores Viistorniarum,’’ whence he bad the 
name of klonlegus. Lhis work, which chiefly 
relates to Lugleh listory, very freely trans- 
cribed from Matthew Paris, 1s much esteemed 
‘or veracity and accuracy by some writers, 
but bishop Nicolson thinks very lightly of it. 
Lhe ‘* Flores Histomarum,’’ was published at 
London, 1567, and at Frankfort, 1601, at 
both places in folho.—Vossu Hist. Lat. Nreol- 
son’s Hist Libr. 

MAIILHIEU (Prrer) histonographer of 
France, was born im 1563 at Porentiu. He 
studied among the jesuits, and became princ- 
pal of the college of Verceil, Fe was intro- 
duced to Henry IV by the president Jeanmn, 
and on the death of Du Haillan was made 
histoniographer of France. He died at ‘ou- 
louse in 1621. His works are, lhe History 
of France, from Francs I to Lows AITTI,” 
2 vols. foho , ‘* History of Henry 1V,”’ foho, 
‘« History of St Lous,” ‘ History of Louis 
XI,” «« La Guisade,” a tragedy , and some 
moral verses, entitled ‘‘ Quatrains sur la Vie 
et la Mort.”— Morent. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MALIHIOLUS or MATIIOLI (Perer 
ANDREW) an eminent physician, Was born at 
Sienna in 1301, and educated at Venice and 
Padua. He practised at Anania, at Rome, 
and at Gouzia. He was extremely amiable, 
and of this the following 18 8 proof, His fur- 
niture bemg consumed by fire at Anau, the 
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people flocked to um the next day with pre- feared, anucipated his resources, without cone 


sents of goods and money, go that he soon be- templating the possibility of a failure, he con- 
sments, from which he was 


came richer than before. In 1554 he accey ted tracted embarras 
an invitation from Ferdinand, king of the Ro seldom entirely free till Ins death in the Octo- 
mans, to become physician to his second son, ber of 1825. He published, 10 1821, a poem 
the archduke Ferdinand. In 4562 he was blank veree, entitled, ‘* The Universe,” 
created aulic counsellor to the emperor Fer- which brought him more of profit than repur 
dinand. Maximilian Il prevahng upon Ins tation, and in 4824 appeared 51x of his ‘‘ Con- 
brother to part with him, made him his first troversial Sermons,” preached at St Peter's, 
physician. je died at Trent, 1° 1577. His during the Lent of that year. [hese exbilat 
works ale, “ A Commentary upon Diosco- him as a well read scholar, and an acute rea- 
ndea,” the best edition of which was pub- soner, and are perhaps the best foundation on 
lished at Venice 10 1565, ‘ Dialogus de , which to rest Ins claims to the notice of pos- 
Morbi Gallic curauone gn T pistole Me. terity- Hle 18 said to have been remarkably 
dicineles ,” ““ Opuscula de Samphauum Me _ felicitous in their delivery, and to have at- 
dicamentorum Facultatibus 9__ Rees's Cyclop- tracted by his eloquence unprecedented con- 
MAIT!IHAL (CHRISTIAN Freprric) & gregations.—Gent Mug 
learned Hellenist, born at Grost, 10 [ hurimngia, | MALY (MatTHEW ) a learned and inge- 
in 1744. After studying under Frnesti, he mous WEF of the last century. He was the 
was invited by the empress of Russia to oc- 508 of aclergyman, and was born in Holland 
cupy the chair of belles lettres in the univer- 0 17 18. llaving &mished his studies at Ley- 
sity of Moscow. He retumed to Germany in den, where he took the degree of MD. he 
1735, to searclt for ancient MSS. 10 the pub- came to England im 4740, and about tep years 
he and private libraries. In 1789 he ac cepted after, he commenced a review of English 
the professorship of pinlosophy at Wattem- books published 1m the French language, 
berg , but having finshed has researches, he under the title of “ Journal Bntanmque fi 
returned to Russia Jaden with the stores of On the foundation of the Britush Museum, 
Jearning which he had collected In 180xhe Dr Maty was appointed one of the librarians, 
was nominated aulic counsellor, and professor and on the death of Dr Knightin 1771, he ob- 
in ordinary of classical literature at Moscow, tained the office of principal branan. In 17 >8 
where he died 1n September, 1811. He dis he was chosen a fellow of the Royal society, | 
tinzuished himself by the discovery of the and he succeeded Dr Birch as secretary to 
«: Jiymn to Ceres, > attributed to Homer, and that institution. Ile died in 1776. He wrote 
art of the “ Clytemnestra” of Sophocles, «“ Memoirs of the Earl of Chesterfield,”’ pre- 
has been rejected by most cri- fixed to the miscellaneous works of that no- 


which howeverT, 
tics as supposi tious. Besides an edition of bleman, pubhshed wn 1777, 2 vols. 4to.— 


the New lestament im Greek and Latin, Maty (Pavt Henry) 80n of the preceding, 
12 vols. BVO, 1788, Matthe1 published avast was born 1n 174°. Ile received his educahon 
number of editions of ancient authors, and at Westminster school, and Irmity college, 
other works, the most important of which are | Cambridge, where he took the degree of 1A. 
enumerated 1n our authority — Bug. Univ. and obtained a travelling fellowship. He took 
MASI (Don LLMANUIL) @ Spanish poet, orders in the church, but afterwards resigned 
was born at Oropesa 1n New Castile, in 1663 the clerical office and dedicated Ins time ta 
In 1682 he published a volume of poetical literary pursuits. He was assistant hbiariav 
essays, winch gained him. the affections of a at the Bnush Museum, and fora time foreigt 
lady of lngh rank and beauty , but beimg an secretary tO the Royal society ; but he relin 
ecclesiastic, to avoid the temptation, he went quished that situation 10 consequence of | 
to Rome, and Innocent XU made him dean of dispute with sir Joseph Banks. In Januar 
Alicant, at which place he died in 1737 Ths 1782, he commenced the publication of 
letters and Latin poetry were published at monthly critical journal, called, ‘¢ Lhe Nev 
Madrid, in two volumes 12mo, 1” 4173, and Review,” which he conducted with great 8p: 
rove that he possessed much imagination ritand ability, unassisted, for four years ; bi 
and facility of writing _-Nowi. Dict. Hist. his unremitted apphcation wnyured his healt! 
MALURIN (Cuartt s) an ingenious, put and eventually caused his death, which toc 
eccentnc clergyman of the established church, place 1 1787. He translated baron Rie 
curate of St Peter's, Dublin, and author of beck’s travels into Enghsh, and a posthumo' 
several popular romancer, &ec. many of which, volume of his sermons was published in 17 E 
especially his ° Family of Montoro,” evince ——Nichols’s Lit. Anec. Hutchinson’s Biog. Mi 
great powers of imagmation, with happy Cent. Mag. 
fecundny of language, but exlubit an almost MAUBERT pr GOUVEST (Joun Hear 
equal degree of carelessness in the application | 4 pubhie writer, jess Known on account of 
of both. “ Bertram,” a tragedy, performed works, than for the singulanty of his adv 
at Drury Lane ‘Theatre, vith Kean as the tures. He was born at Rouen 1n 1721, § 
representative of the principal character, was having finished his studies, he entered into 
the firat production wluch, by its singular suc- order of the capuchins. In 1749, he fled fi 
cess, brought him into notice as an author. his convent, and took refuge im Holland. 
‘Ibis effort 18 said to have produced him next entcred into the Sason army, and se! 
i0u0l, Ina subsequent dramatic atten pt he at the bacle of Dresden, and afterwards 
was not so fortanate, winle having, it 18 to be came tutor to the son of Ins general. Hav 
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by his writngs, offended the hing of Poland, | 
he wag arrested, and confined in the castle of. 
Koningstein 1 1752. He obtaimed his hbe- 

ration on condition of resuming the habit of a 

capuchin, but instead of confining himself to 
the cloister, he agann made his escape, and af- 

ter aseies of vaned wanderings and projects, 

he died at Altonain 1767. Among a number 
of works winch he pubhshed on politics and 

contemporary history, may be mentroned, “ Le 

Testamcut Politique du Cardinal Alberom,” 

12mo, ‘ Histoire Politique da Siecle, ’ 2 vols. 
4to, ‘Le Lestament Poliugue de Walpole ,”’ 

and ‘‘ Lpbraim Justifié ’— Bog. Univ. 

MAUCROIX (Francis de) a French trans- 
lator, was born at Noyon in 1619. He follow- 
ed the profession of an advocate, but beng 
disgusted with the law, he entered the church, 
and became canon ofthe cathedral of Rheims, 
where he died 10 1708 = He translated “ Ihe 
Phiippics of Demosthenes,’ ‘* Lhe Luthyde 
mus and the greater Hipmias of Plato ’’‘ Some 
Orations of Cicero,’ ‘* Lhe Homilies of St 
Chrysostom, addiessed to the people of Ant 
och,” ‘ Sanderus’s History of the English 
Sclusm ,” ‘* Lhe Lives of Cardinals Pole and 
Campeggio,” the ‘“ Rationarium | emporum”’ of 
Father Petau. Jn comunction with Boileau, 
he pubhshed a volume of their miscellaneous 
works, and in 1726 were published ‘ Les 
Nouvelles CEuvres de Maucroax.’”—Moreri. 
Nouv Dict, Hist. 

MAUDUIT (Tsraexr) a poltical wnter of 
som¢ celebrity in his day, was born mm 1708, at 
Bermondsey, 1n which pansh his father was a 
dissenting mimster. He was educated for the 
diseenting mimetry himself, but became a very 
prosperous merchant. He first appeared as an 
author in 1760, when he published a pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘‘ Considerations on the present Ger- 
man War,” which excited great attention. In 
1765 he was appointed to the customs of 
Southampton, and some time after agent for the 
province of Massachusetts , and in conse- 
quence of the rising disputes with the Colo 
nies, he published in 1769 Ins ‘‘ Short View of 
the History of the New Lngland Colomes.” In 
1774 he took up the cause of the dissenting 
clergy, in a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ ‘The case of 
the Dissenting Mimsteis ,”’ and subs quently 
wrote several able pamphlets im reference to 
the American war, m which he was patticu 
Jarly severe on Viscountand Sir Walham Howe 
He died in June 1787.—Manning and Biay s 
Hist. of Surrey 

MAUPERIUIS (Perer Louis Moreau 
de) a celebrated French mathematician aud 
plulosopher, was born at Sc Malo in 1698, and 
studied at the college of La Marche, m Panis, 
where he discovered a strong predilection for 
the mathematics. At the age of tweuty he 
entered the army, in which he served four 
years. In 1723, he was received into the 
Academy of Sciences , and soon after visited 
England and Switzerland, where he became a 
pupil and admirer of Newton, and formed a 
lasting fnendship with the celebrated John 
Bernoulh and bis family. On his return to 
Pans, he applied himeelf to his favourite stu- 

Bioc. Dicr —Vor. IT, 
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dies, with greater ardour than ever, and the 
Mmemous of the academy contain the most ho- 
nourable testamonies of his zeal and proficiency. 
In 1740, he formed one of the eminent scientific 
party appointed to measure a degree of the me- 
ridian at the polar circle, and so disunguished 
himself on the occasion, that he was admitted 
a member of almost every academy im Europe. 
In 1740 he received an invitauon from the 
king of Prussia to settle at Berlin, where he 
did not remain long m the first imstance, and 
on his return to Pans was, in 1742, chosen di- 
rector of the Academy of Sciences, and the 
following year received unto the French Aca- 
demy. He returned to Berlin in 1744, and 
contracted an alliance with a young lady who 
was nearly relatedto M_ Borck, at that tame 
m ister of state. In 1746, he was declared, 
by the king of Prussia, president of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin, and the same mo- 
narch, soon after, bestowed upon him the or- 
der of Ment. Fortunate, however, as he was 
deemed by others, an unhappy restleasness of 
temper, and a dark, atrabilious humour, proved 
a source of continued disquiet , and a con- 
troversy with Kemg, which also subjected him 
to the ludicrous and overwhelming satire of 
Voltaire, completed his uneasiness. At this 
tume his health, injured, it 18 said, both by his 
northern expedition and imcessant apphcatian, 
began to give way, and he sought rehef by re- 
peated visits to his native country. His disor 
der, however, seems to have uniformly revived 
with his return to Berlin, and he atlength 
died, on his return from one of these excur- 
siona, at the house of lis friend Bernoulli, at 
Basil, in 1759, in the sixty first year of his 
age. Maupertuis was aman of probity and of 
very considerable abilities as a mathematician 
and man of science , but his acquaintance with 
general literature was far from extensive, and 
his vamty and gloomy tempe1ament matenially 
interfered with his pretensions as a philoso- 
pher. His works, which aie collected in four 
8vo volumes, published at Lyons in 1756, and 
reprimted in 1768, consist of ‘ Essav on 
Cosmology ,”’ ‘* Discourse on the diffcrent 
Figures of the Stars, ‘ Phnlosophuical Re- 
flections on the Orngn of Languages,’ ‘ Ani- 
mal Physics,’ ‘‘ kKssay on Moral Philoso 
phy ,” ‘ System of Nature ,’”’ ‘‘ Letters on 
vaiious Subjects,” ‘‘ On the Progress of the 
Sciences ,’ ‘‘ Elements of Geography ,”’ ‘‘ Lx. 
pedition to the Polar Circle ,” ‘‘ Journey to 
Lapland, in search of an ancient Monument ,’’ 
“On the Comet of 17492,” ‘* Dissertation 
upon Languages, ’ ‘‘ Academical Discourses , ’ 
‘* Upon the Laws of Motion ,’’ ‘‘ Upon the 
Laws of Rest,’ ‘* Agreement of the Laus of 
Nature which have appeared incompatible , ’ 
“* Operations for determining the Figure of 
the Earth,” &c. Besides these works, he was 
the author of a great number of interesting 
papers m the memoirs of the academes of 
Paris and Berlin.—Hutton’s Math. Dict, 
MAURICE (Inomas) a learned Oriental 
scholar and histonan, descended of a respect- 
able Welch family, Qn the death of tas 
fathei1, who had for twenty sx years held the 
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situaion Of head-master in the Hertford de- 
partment of Chnist’s hospital, Thomas, the 
eldest of six children, was admitted upon the 
foundation of that establishment, but the ar 
of London not agieeing with the delicacy of 
his constutution, he was soon after removed, 
and went through a course of education at 
various private semimanies, the last of which 
was that of the celebrated Dr Parr, then re- 
cently estabhshed at Stanmore-mll. At the 
age of nmeteen he entered at St John’s, Ox- 
ford, but guitted that college 1m about a year 
after for University college, where he was un 
der the immediate tuition of the present lord 
Stowell. About this penod he commenced 
his career as an author, by the publication of 
a translation of the ‘‘ Gdipus Tyrannus’’ of 


Sophocl's (which gained }im great credit) , 


‘* The School Boy,” ‘‘The Oxoman,” ‘* Ne 

therby,”’ and ‘‘ Hagley,’ poems, ‘‘ A Monody 
to the Memory of the Dutchess of Northum 

berland,”? and a satire, entitled ‘¢ Warley,” 
which last appeared 1n 1778. On taking his 
degree of AB. be was ordained to the curacy 
of Woodford, Essex, but about two years after, 
obtaining an unexpected bequest of 600/ he 
Jaid it out an the purchase of the chaplaincy of 
the 97th regiment , the half pay of which he 
continued to receive till the day of his decease. 
In 1783 he began the arduous undertaking of 
writing a history of India, from the era of 
Alexander’s invasion down to that period at 
which Mr Orme’s work commences. After 
seven years’ labour, he was, however, induced 
to defer his onginal intention, and to plepare 
for the press a separate work, introductory to 
Ins grand design, the first volumes of which 
he prnted in 1791, under the title of ‘ Indiin 
Antiquines ’’ ‘This treatise contains, among 
other learned enquiries. a learned dissertation 
on the Irfdian theology, am which he endeavours 
to strengthen the doctrine of the trimty from 
that of the Divine trnads, as acknowledged by 
the Asiatics. In 179 he brought out the 
first volume of his ‘‘ History of Hindostan.” 
Lhe second followed im 1798, and the third, 
and final part, in 1799. At tlus period 
earl Spencer presented him to the vicarage of 
Wormleighton, Warwickshire, aud the appoint 

ment of assistant hbrarian to the British mu 

seum, was also conferred upon him. In 180¢ 
appeared Ins ‘‘ Modern History of Hindos 

tan,” incorporating the accounts piven by Ata 

bian, Venetian, Portuguese, and British wi 

ters, te the close of the exghteenth century. 
The concluding volume of this work was not 
pubhshed till 1804, an which year the author 
was presented by the lord chancellor with the 
hvmg of Cudham an kent. He died at his 
rooms in the Bnush museum, March 30, 1824. 
Mr Maurice was mtimately acquainted with 
most of the distinguished sc holars of his time , 
and, in addition to the labours already re. 
corded, published during his hfe-time, a great 
wariety of miscellaneous works, the principal 
of which are, ‘‘ lerne Rediaviva,’’ an ode, 
1782; “ Westminster Abbey,” an elegiac 
poem, 1784, republished i 1813, 10 a more 
splendid form, with other occasional poems ; 
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« Phnthea, or the Captive Bnde,’’ a tragedy, 
and an ‘‘ Elegy on the Duke of Northumbes- 
land,’ 1789, ‘‘ Elegiac Poem on the Death 
of Sir W. Jones,’’ “ Sanscrit Fragments,” 
and the ‘ Cnsis,” a poem, 1798, ‘‘ Grove 
Hall,”’ a poem, and an ‘‘ Ode to Mathra,” 1799, 
Extracts from bis ‘* Indian Antiquines,” 
printed in a separate form, under the ttle of 
‘© A Dissertation on the Onental [mnmnities,”’ 
8vo, 1800, ** The Fall of the Mogul,” a tra- 
gedy, 1806 , “ Rachmond Hall,” a poem 1807, 
‘* Supplement to the History of India,” 4to, 
1810, “ Prahmninoical Fraud detected, in a 
series of Letters to the Lypiscopal Bench,” 
1812. In this work he examines the attempts 
of the Indian priesthood to invest thei deity, 
Cushna, with the attributes of the Chnstian 
Messiah, known to them through the F van; e- 
hum Infanti. ‘* Observauons connected with 
Astronomy and Ancient History on the Ruins 
of Babylon, as recently visited and described 
by Claudius James Raich, Esq.” 4to, and 
lastly, an appendix to the latter treatise, en- 
utled ‘‘ Observations on the Remains of An- 
cient Egyptian Grancteur and Superstition, as 
connected with those of Assyna ’—Ann. Bug. 
MAU ROLICO or MAUROLICLS(FrRaw- 
cis) a celebrated Italian mathematiian, was 
born at Messina in 14914 He was abbot of 
Santa Mana de} Porto in Sicily, and for a long 
time professor of mathematics in Ins native 
city. He made many unportant discoveries in 
geometry and optics on which he wrote the 
following works, ‘ Lhe Sphercs of Lheodo- 
rus,” ‘* }mendano et Restitutio Comcorum 
Apollonn Pergei,’’  Archimedis Monu 
menta omnia,” Fuchdis Phenomena ,’’ ‘‘ Mar- 
tyrologium ,” ‘* Sicanicarum Rerum Compen- 
dium ,”’ ** Rime ,”’ ‘* Arithmeticorum Libni- 
duo,” “ Photismus de Lumine et Umbra ,’’ 
** Opuscula Mathematica ,”’ ** Cosmographia ,”” 
“| De Lineis horas,” and ‘ Problemata 
mechanica ad Magnetem et ad Pyxidem nau- 
ticum pertinentia ’’ Maurolico also restored 
the hfth book of Apollonius, which had been 
lost.—Naueron. Nouv. Dict Hot. Morerr. 
MAURY (Joun Sirrrrin) a modern 
French statesman and ccclesiastic. He was 
born at Valeras in 1746, of a respectable fa- 
mily, and having studied at Jyons, he entered 
into holy orders, He settled in the metropo 
his, where he became distinguished as an elo- 
quent preacher, and his talents were rewarded 
with church picferment, and a place im the 
Fiench academy. Previously to the Revole- 
tion he was also preacher to the king, and on 
the occurrence of that event he was elected a 
deputy from the clerical order to the State s- 
general. He displayed his gratitude to his 
benefactors, and consecrated his eloquence to 
the defence of the monarchy. He opposed 
the re-umion of the three orders, and that 
measure being effected, he absented himself 
for some time from Versailles, and was arrested 
at Péronne , but afterwards set at liberty by 
command of the legislative body. In the Na- 
tional Assembly he strongly advocated the 
nghts and privileges of the king and of the 
clergy, and endeavoured to prevent the pro- 
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perty of the latter from being declared nafional 

roperty. On the dissolution of the Assem- 

ly he went to Rome, when the pope be 
stowed on him the title of bishop, and sent 
him, 10 179%, as apostolic nuncio to Frankfort, 
to assist at the coronation of the emperor of 
Germany. Some time after he was made 
archbishop of Nicwa, and in 1794 he received 
a cardinal’s hat. When Buonaparte had esta 
bhshed himself on the impenal throne of 
France, the abbé Maury tendered submission 
to his authority, and the archbishopric of Pa 
ris was bestowed on this eloquent churchman, 
as the reward of bis obedience On the Re- 
storation of the royal family, he removed from 
his native country, and died at Rome in 1817 
He obtained distinction by his writings, as 
well as by his public discourscs, and among 
severil works which be published, Ins ‘* M'ssaa 
sur 1 Eloquence’”’ may be mentioned as highly 
creditable to his talents —Dict des H M. du 
18me SS. Bug Nowi. des Contemp. 

MAXIMUS ri RIUS, a celebrated philo- 
sopher of the second century, was a native of 
Tyrein Pheenicia, whence he took his name 
It 18 generally supposed that he flourished un 
der Antomnus. He appears to have adopted 
the principles of the Platonic school, with an 
tnchnation to scepticism We left forty one 
“* Disse rtations’’ on various philosophical to 
pics, still extant, and written with extreme 
eloquence. They were published m Greek, 
by Stephens, in 1957, and in Greek and La 
tin, by Heinsius, in 1607. 

MAY (IHomas) a poet and historian, was 
the eldest son of sir Thomas May, knt. of 
Mayfield in Sussex, where he was born about 
1995 He entered a fellow commoner at 
Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, and was af 
terwaris admitted a member of Griy’s Inn , 
but he never seems to have followed the law 
as a profession. His father having spent 
nearly all the family estate, he enjoyed but a 
scanty inheritance, which misfortune he bore 
with great equanimity, and consoled himself 
by an assiduous attention to hterature. He 
was much noticed by Charles 1, and the more 
refined wits of his early courts , and first 
sought distinction in the drama, being the au- 
thor of three tragedies and two comedies, 
which weie highly esteemed in their time. 
He also composed several poetical translations 
as Virgils ‘‘ Georgics,’’ with annotations , 
Lucan’s ‘‘ Pharsaha,’ to the latter of which 
he supplied a continuation of Ins own, both in 
Latin hexameters and in Enghsh. He lke 
wise translated Barclay s ‘‘ Icon Animorum,”’ 
and had a share in the version of his ‘* Ar- 
gems.” Of the orginal poems of May, the 
principal aie his ‘‘ Reign of Henry I,” and 
‘© Che victorious Reign of ] dward III,” each 
im seven books. The bounty of Charles I was 
not sufficient to secure the attachment ot the 
poet , for, according to Jord Clarendon, 1t was 
disgust at being denied a small pension, which 
induced him, on the breaking out of the civil 
war, to enter into the service of Parhament, 
to which he was appointed secretary , and the 
result was Ins well known ‘* History of the 
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Parhament of England, which began Novem- 
ber 3, 1640,”’ a work which became extreme! 
obnoxious to the royal party, who vilified bo 
the author and his production, without mea- 
sure. Granger, however, asserts, that wath 
little elegance of composition, there 1s much 
more candour than the royalists weré willing 
to allow, and the opimon of Warburton 18 still 
more favourable. He afterwards made an 
abstract of this history, under the tatle of «* A 
Breviary of the History of the Parhament of 
Fngland,’’ 1650, 8vo, He died a few months 
after the publication of his Breviary, at the age 
of fifty-five, on the 13th November, 1650 5 
and his death, which happened suddenly, was 
attnbuted by Andrew Marvell, toa httle too 
much previous indulgence in wine. He waa 
buned in Westminster abbey, by the order of 
Parhament, which also erected a monument 
to his memory. This was taken away at the 
Restoration, and the body of May, with un- 
digmified animosity, disinterred, and tumbled, 
with many others, into a pit, dug for that pur- 
pose, an St Margaret’s church yard —Buog. 
Dram. Bug Brit. Granger. Warburton’s 
Letters to Heed: 

MAYER (Toun Freprric) a _ learned 
German Lutheran divine, was born at Leipsic 
in 1650. Hle was very deeply read in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, and being ad- 
mitted to the degree of DI), he became pro- 
fessor successively at Wittemberg, Hamburgh, 
and Stettin, in Pomerania, and was appointed 
supcrintendant general of the churches in the 
district of that city He died in 1719. His 
works are, ‘‘ The History of Martin Luther’s 
German Version of the Bible, with a short 
Account of the Translations of the sacred 
Books before his Time, &c ,’”’ “* An Account 
of the Moderns who have written against the 
sacred Scrpturcs,” “ An Exposiuon of the 
two first Psalms ,’ ‘‘ Bibhotheca Bib)ica,”’ 
4to, which treats of the most celebrated Jew- 
ish, Christian, Cathohc, Calvimst, and Lu- 
theran authors, « ho have illustrated the sacred 
Scnptures , ‘‘ Fnquiries ,’’ ‘‘ Dissertations ,’”’ 
&c.—Morer.. Nouv Dect. Hist. 

MAXI R Closras) an eminent astronomer 
and mechani1an, was born at Maspach 1n the 
dutchy of Wirtemberg, in 1723. He taught 
himself mathematics, and at a very early age 
he employed himself in designing machines 
and instruments, which was his father’s pro- 
fession. At the same time he applied’ to 
the study of the classics, and wrote Latin 
with elegance. At the age of eight-and- 
twenty he was appointed mathematical profes- 
sor at the university of Gottingen. He made 
many considerable discoveries in geometry and 
astronomy, and invented several useful instru 
ments for the more exact measurement of 
angles on a plane. He died at the early age 
of thirty-nine, exhausted by hislabours. His 
table of refractions deduced from his astrono- 
mical observations, agrees very nearly with 
that of Dr Bradley, and lus theory of the 
moon, and astronomical tables and precepts, 
were rewarded hy the English board of Lon- 
gitude with 30001 pl were paid to his 
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widow. He was also the author of ‘“‘ AnAccount 
of a Lunar Globe constructed by the Cosmo- 
graphical Society of Nuremberg, from new 
Observations ,” ‘‘ A Mathematical Atlas ,” 
‘¢ A new and general Method of resolving al 
Geometrical Problems by Geometncal Lines, 
&c.”” with many very exact maps.—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

MAYERNE (lxHeoporr Turever de 

baron d’Aubonne, an eminent physician, 
the son of Louis de Mayerne, author of a 
*‘ General History of Spain,” and of the ‘‘ Mo 
narchie Ansto-democratique,’’ was born al 
Geneva in 1573. He studied physic at Mont- 
pelher, where he took his doctor’s degree in 
1597. In 1600 he was appointed physician 
in ordinary to Henry IV, who sent lun to at- 
tend Henry duke of Rohan, deputed ambas- 
sador to the diet at Spire. On his return he 
lectured publicly on pharmacy and anatomy , 
and applying himself to the study of chemis- 
try, he incurred the anger of the faculty by his 
recommendation of chemical 1emedies. In 
1607 he came over to England, but returning 
to France, he remained there until the assas 
sination of Henry 1V, when he was formally 
invited by James I to come and take the office 
of first physician, with which he comphed. 
He continued in this post during the reign 
of Charles I, and died at Chelsea in 1655 
His works were all published in folhoin 1701, 
by Dr Joseph Brown. Lord Orford says, in 
his Anecdotes of Painting, that the famous 
Pentot owed the perfection of Ins colouring 1n 
enamel to some chemical secret communi ated 
to him by Mayerne. He was also well ac- 
quainted with natural listory, and was the 
editor of Mouffet’s posthumous ‘‘ Theatrum 
Insectorum.—Hallert Bibl. Med. Prac, Arkin’s 
Bwg. Mem. of Med. Moreni, 

MAYNARD (air Jonn) an Enghsh states- 
man and lawyer, born at Lavistock an Devon- 
shire, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. After having studied at Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, he entered at the Middle 7em- 

le, and was in due course called to the bar. 

e was a member of the Long Parlament, 
and was actively engaged in the prosecution 
of the earl of Strafford and archbishop Laud. 
He afterwards showed that he was influenced 
by principle, as he opposed the tyranny of 
Cromwell with so much firmness, that he was 
committed to the Tower. He attamed the 
rank of sergeant-at-law, and after the Restor- 
ation, received the honour of kmghthood, 
and might have been raised to the bench, but 
he declined the promotion. In the parha- 
mentary debates which took place previously 
to the dethronement of James II, he warmly 
advocated that measure. His bun-mot, in 
reply to an observation addressed to him by 
Wilham III, though well known, may he men- 
tioned as expressive of his character and sen- 
tuments. That prince, im allusion to sergeant 
Maynard’s greatage having remarked that he 
must have outlived almost all the lawyers of 
las ame—‘' Yes,” rephed sir John, “ and if 
your highness had not come over to our assist- 
ance, I shouid have onthved the law too.” 
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He was appointed one of the commussioners of 
the Great Seal in 1689, and he died in the 
following year.— Bug. Bri. 

MAYNARD (Francis) a French poet, 
and member of the Royal academy, born at 
Toulouse in 1982. His poems obtained lim 
considerable reputation in his day, but they 
are now httle known. He was secretary to 
two queens of France, a situation probably of 
more honour than profit, as the poet, having 
neglected the most certain road to indepen- 
dence, by the industrious exertion of Ins ta- 
lents, and being disappointed in his hopes of 
preferment, from the patronage of cardinal 
Raicheheu, retired 1n disgust to his native pro- 
vince, Where he died in 1646.—Morernn. Dict. 
Hist. 

MAYNE (Jaspen) dramatic writer of 
he seventeenth century. He was a native of 
Hatherleigh in Devonshire, and was educated 
at Westminster school and Christchurch, Ox- 
‘ord, where he took the degree of DD. and he 
ilso entered into holy orders. His attachment 
‘0 the royal cause exposed him to suffering 
during the civil war, but after the Restoration 
he was made acanon of Chnstchunh, and 

‘chdeacon of Chichester. He wrote a co- 
medy, called ‘‘ The City Match,” and ‘* The 
Amorous War,’’ a tragi comedy, and he 
‘ranslated some of the dialogues of Lucian , 
yesides which he published some sermons. 
Ha» theatrical productions display a good deal 
f humour, but of the broadest kind, though 
1¢ has the merit of not being chargeable with 
‘he want of decency 80 common in the dra- 

auc works of his contemporaries.— Bug. Brit. 

MAYNWARING (Arruur) a polteal 
ind miscellaneous writer, was born of a good 
family at Ightfield 1m Shropshire, in 1668. 
He was educated at the grammar school of 
Shrewsbury, and im due tame removed to 
Chnistchurch, Oxford. He commenced hfe 
under the auspices of an uncle, who was a de- 

aided Jacobite , and one of lis first hterary 
attempts was a satire on Walliam and Mary, 
entitled, ‘* Parquin and Lullia.”” He subse- 

juently, however, fell into company with the 

Whig leaders, and changing his political sen- 
timents altogether, bec ame first commissioner 

f customs, and afterwards auditor of im- 
prest. In 1705 he was chosen burgess in par- 
hament for Preston in Lancasinre. He died 
in 1712, leaving the celebrated Mrs Oldfield, 
the actress, by whom he had a son, his exe- 
cutrix. He published many miscellaneous pro- 
ductions in verse and prose, which were much 
esteemed in their day. All these were col- 
lected by Oldmixon into an octavo volume, en- 
titled, ‘* Ibe Life and Posthumous Works of 
Arthur Maynwanng, Esq.” winch contains 
many curious paruculars in relation to the po- 
tical lustory of the times —Life by Oldmizon, 

MAYOW (Joun) a learned physician, was 
born in Cornwall im 1645, and studied at Ox- 
ford. He graduated in civil law, but studied 
and practised physic at Bath. He died at the 
house of an apothecary in York-street, Can- 
vent garden, in 1679. He wrote “ De Sale 
Nitro et Spinitu Nitro-aeno,’’ ‘ De Resp- 
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ratione ,” ‘* De Rachitide ,”’ “‘ De Respira-. 


tione Fetus in Utero et Ovo,” “ De Motu 
Musculan et Spintibus Animahbus ,’’ “* Trac- 
tatus quinque Medico-physici.’’ From these 
treatises he may he at least considered as a 
precursor to some of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries 12 pneumatic chemistiy , and had he 
beon hving in the present day, would have 
been among the first of chemical philosophers. 
—Haller: Bibl. Gen. Buog. Dict. 

MAZARIN (Jurivs) a celebrated states- 
man of the seventeenth century. He was born 
at Piscina, im the territory of Abruzzo, in 
Italy, July 14, 1602 He received his edu- 
cation at the Spanish university of Alcala, and 
afterwards going to Rome, he entered into 
the service of cardinal Sacchettu, with whom 
he went into Lombardy. I bough he had em- 
braced the ecclesiastical profession, he made 
politics his clnef study, and having been 1n- 
strumental in arranging the contested points 
between the French and Spamards, and thus 
contributed to the treaty of Qumeras, he ob- 
tained the patronage of cardinal Richeheu, 
through whose influence, and the recommen 
dation of cardinal Barberim, he was sent by 
the pope as nuncio-extraordinary to the court 
of Versailles, towards the close of the reign 
of Lous XIII. That prince in 1641 procured 
him a cardinal’s hat, and on the death of 
Richeheu in the followimg year, Mazarm be- 
came prime minister, A few months after, 
the king died, and the new premier, by his 
influence with the queeniegent, Anne of Aus- 
tna, in the minority of her son, I ous XIV, 
armved at the possession of supreme power. 
At first his administration was popular, but 
discontents arising trom vanous causes, France 
became the scene of mtestine commotions, and 
the cardinal found himself obhged to give way 
to the power of his enemies, and quit the helm 
of the state. He waa forced to flee to save his 
hfe, as a price was set upon his head, and his 
valuable library was confiscated and sold. But 
the king, shortly after coming of age, recalled 
Mazarin to his councils, and he soon resumed 
his former ascendancy He made peace with 
the government of Spam, by which the mal 
contents had been supported, and he nego- 
ciated a treaty of marnage between the king, 
his master, and the Spanish infanta. Having 
thus secured his power, he maintained )is 
station till his death, which took place at Vin 
cennes, March 9, 1661. Cardinal Mazarm 
was an able poliucian, but a profligate charac- 
ter, both as a statesman and an ecclesiastic 
It 18 somewhat remarkable, that notwithstand 
ang his worldly sagacity, he was a believer in 
astrology, and the dupe of juggling impostors 
Has correspondence has been published.— Vol- 
tare Srecle de Lowis XIV. Morert. 

MAZEPPA (Jonn) hetman of the Cossacks, 
the hero of lord Byron’s poem, which takes its 
title from lis name. He was born 1n the pa- 
Jatinate of Podoha, of a noble, but depressed 
Polish family, and became page to the king, 
John Casimir, in whose service he acquired a 
good education. Engaging in an mtn with 
a married lady, which was discovere by her 
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husband, Mazeppa was fastened to the back 
of a wild horse, and left to his fate The ani- 
mal having been bred im the deserts of the 
Ukraine, directed Ins course thither, and ex- 
piring at Jength with fatugue, dropped beneath 
his miserable rider, who was found by the 
peasants of the country, half dead. Their 
hospitable cares recovered him, and he took 
up his residence with them. His talents and 
knowledge soon yaised him to eminence amorg 
a people where all power waselective. The 
hetman of the Cossachs having been deposed 
in 1687, Mazeppa was substituted an his place. 
He displayed great abihty in maintaimng his 
authonty, and acquired the confidence of the 
czar Peter the Great, who bestowed on lim 
the cordon of St Andrew, and the ttle of privy 
counsellor. Created prince of the Ukraine, 
he became tired of his dependance on the em- 
peror, and entered ito a secret league with 
Charles XII. Has scheme being prematurely 
discovered, and his capital, Batounn, having 
been taken by the Russians, he was obligea 
to flee and jom the Swedish kmg, who was 
advancing towards the Ukraine with lus army. 
The hattle of Pultowa was the result of his 
counsels, and after that disastrous engage- 
ment, he took refuge at Bender, and died there 
in 1709 —Bug. Uni. 

MA7OCHI1 (AtEx10 Symmacno) a learned 
antiquary, was born in 1684, at St Mana, a 
village near Capua. He was ordained priest 
in 1709, and became professor of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages in the Neapolitan se- 
minary. In 1711 he was made a canon of 
Capua, and afterwards theological professor at 
Naples, and royal interpreter of the Holy 
Scriptures. He died in 1771. His works 
are, “‘ Commentanum in mutilum Campanie 
Amplitheatn titulum alasque nonnullas In- 
scriptiones ,” ‘Ad Bernardum Tannecium 
Lpistola—de Dedicatione sub ascia,”’ ‘“‘ Com- 
mentarium in vetus marmoreum S.Neap Eccles. 
Calendanum ,”’ “‘ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment ,” ‘* Dissertations on the Poetry of the 
Hebrews ,”’ ‘‘ Antiquities of the Campagna of 
Rome.’”’ He also left a work in MS. on the 
‘* Origin of the City of Capua,’’ &c.—Fabrona 
Vite Italorum. 

MAZ/A (AxGFrLo) an eminent Itahan poet, 
born at Parma, November 21st, 1740. After 
having finished bias studies at the college of 
Reggio, where he published some verses which 
attracted much notice, he went to Padua, 
whence he removed to Venice. At the latter 
city he produced a translation of Akenside’s 
‘« Pleasures of Imagination ,”’ and in 1768 he 
was recalled to Parma to take the chair of 
Greek literature. Circumstances induced him 
to go to Bologna, and take the religrous habit, 
which, however, he quitted after a few years. 
He then engaged in translating the odes of 
Pindar , and having attained a ligh degree of 
literary reputation, he was admitted into the 
Arcadian academy at Rome. He died m 
1817. —Brog. Nouv. des Contemp. 

MAZZUCHFLLI (Giammania, count) a 
nobleman of Brescia, who flourished in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. He was 
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the author of ‘‘ Notizie Istoriche ¢ Criche 
antorno alla Vita, alle Inventione ed agli Scritt 
di Archamede Siracusano ,” “La Vita di Pre- 
tro Aretino.” He aleo commenced a large 
biographical work, ‘(Gh Scritton d’Itaha,”’ 
of which he only Simehed the two first letters. 
le left his sons a large collection of matenals 
for the subsequent parts, which J. Bapt. Ro- 
del gave some expectations of pubhshing. 
Mazzuchell died im i769. During hus hfe 
there was publshed, ‘‘ Museum Mazzuchel- 
hanum seu Numismata virorum Doctrina pre- 
stantium que apud So. Mar. Comitem Mazzu- 
chellum Brixue servantur,” 1761, fol.—Sa2i 
Onom. Tiraboschi. ° 
MEAD (Ricuanrp) @ celebrated English 
physician, born at Stepney, near London, Au 
gust 11th, 1673. He was the son of the 1ev. 
Matthew Mead, a dissenting minister, and au- 
thor of some religious publications. After 
some preliminary education, he went to the 
university of Utrecht in 1689, and im 1692 he 
removed to Leyden, where he more particu - 
larly apphed himself to the study of medicine , 
and during the three years he remained there, 
he formed an intumate acquaintance with his 
fellow pupil, Boerhaave. He afterwards tia- 
velled into Italy, and having taken the degree 
of doctor of medicine and philosophy at Pa- 
dua, in August 1695, he visited Rome and 
Naples. Returning to England in the follow- 
ang year, he settled as a physician at Stepney, 
and continued tu practise lus profession there 
for several years, with increasing reputation, 
In 1702 he made himeelf known m the lite- 
rary world, by lus ‘‘ Mechamcal Account of 
Toisons,” which he long after republished in 
an improved form. In 1705 he was chosen 
physiuian to St Thomas’s hospital, and in 
1704 he became a fellow of the Royal Souety, 
cf which he was afterwards a vice president. 
He was admitted a fellow of the college o- 
Physicians 1n 1716, and filled the office of 
censor in the years 1716, 1719, and 1724. 
Such was the opinion entertained of his pro- 
fessional knowledge, that on the alarm, occa- 
sioned by the plague at Marseilles, 1n 1719, 
he was consulted by the secretary of state, as 
to the best methods of preventing infection, 
when regulations for the performance of qua- 
rantine were adopted, according to his advice | 
and he published a ‘‘ Discourse concerning 
Pestilential Contagion,” which passed through 
many editions. He mterested himself much 
in the introduction of mnoculation for the 
small-pox, and assisted in the prelminary ex 
periments made on condemned criminals. In 
1727 he was appomted physician to king 
George II, and he had the singular fortune to 
have for his associates his two sons in-law 
Dr Wilmot and Dr F. Nichols. In 1734 hi 
declined the presidency of the college of phy 
sicians, being unwilling to add to the numbe: 
of his avocations. Among his later writings 
are has treause ‘De Imperno Solis ac Lun, 
mm corpora humana et morbis rade orundis,” 
1746, “De Morbis Bablicis,” 1749, anc 
“Monta Media,” 1750. He ded Fe 
bruary 16th, 1754, and was mt tred in tb 
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emple church, and a cenotaph, with a mo- 
1umental ainscnption, has been erected in 
Westminster abbey. Dr Mead collected a 
noble hbrary, consisting of more than ten 
thousand volumes, a valuable cabinet of me- 
dals , and a gallery of paintings, all which 
were sold by auction after lus death.—Hut- 
chinson’s Bog. Med. Aakin’s G. Brog. 

MECHAIN (Prerer Francis ANDREW) an 
able French mathematician and astronomer, 
was born at Laon in 1744, where his father 
was an architect. At an early age he disco- 
vered a strong predilection for mathematical 
pursuits, and became a correspondent of La- 
lande, even winle under the instruction of his 
‘utor. In 1772 he was invited to Paris, and 
»mployed in the dépdt of the manne, and sub- 

sequently at Versailles, where he acqmred 
great reputation as an astronomer. He calcu- 
“ated the orbit of the comet of 1774 and dis- 
covered that of 1781. In 1782 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the academy of Sciences, 
and m 1790 discovered Ins eighth comet, the 
orbit of which he calculated. In 179%, im 
conjunction with M. Delambre, he undertook 
the labour of measuring the degrees of the 
mendian, for the purpose of more accurately 
determining the magnitude of the earth , and 
n 1793, completed the measurement of the 
mangles, between Perpignan and Barcelona. 
He died in September 1805, and 1s spoken of 
by Lalande as one of the ablest astronomers 
of France —Rees’s Cyclop. 

MIChKLL (Joun Friprrick) a distin- 
‘uished German anatomist, born at Wetzlar m 
714. Hestudied at Gottmgen, and then at 

Berhn, and returned to the former university 
to receive the degree of MD. He was ap- 
pointed demonstrator of the school of female 
accoucheurs in 1791, and professor of mid- 
wifery in 1753. Huis great reputation as an 
anatomist, attracted a multitude of strangers to 
his lectures, especially from Strasburg and 
Paris. Ie quitted the chair in 1705, and died 
surgeon to the king of Prussia, September 18th, 
1774. He published an inaugural thesis, ‘‘ De 
yuinto pare Cerebni,” 4to, ‘‘ Diss. epist. de \ a- 
sis Lymphaticis, glandulisque conglobatis,”’ 
1757, 4to , and other works.—H1s son, Puiiip 
Trepiric TuEeoport Mecxtt, was brought 
up to the father’s profession. He was born at 
Berhm 1n 1756, and was educated at Gottin- 
gen and Strasburg. After having been profes- 
sor of anatomy and surgery at Halle and at 
Strasburg, he was in 1799 invited by Paul I 
to Petersburg, and was nominated physician 
to the empress, pmvy-councillor, and inspec- 
tor of the hospitals of that city. He died 
March 18th, 1803. He was the author of a 
great number of anatomical dissertations , and 
he published a translation of Haller’s ‘“ Ele- 
ments of Phymology,’’ and other works.— 
Bug. Univ. 

MEDE (Josrru) a learned divine of the 
seventeenth century, was born of a good fa- 
muy at Berden in Essex, 1n 1986. He be- 
came a commoner of Christchurch, Cambndge, 
where he took the degree of MA. in 1610 
aud obtained a fallowship. He was also ap- 
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pomted Greek lecturer on sir Walter Miald- 
may’s foundation, and particularly employed 
himself in studying the history and antiqui- 
ties of the Chaldeans and Egyptians. 1In1618 
he took the degree of BD, and in 1627 pub 
hshed at Cambridge, in 4to, his ‘‘ Clavis Apo 
calypuca,’’ which work was reprinted at Lon 
don and in knoghsh in 160 It 18 esteemed 
by biblical critics as the ablest explanation of 
the obscure prophecies to which it refers He 
died in 1058, and a collecuon of the whole 
of his works was published in 1677, 1n 2 vols 
folio by Dr Worthington, who added thereto 
a life of the author.— Bug. Brit. 

MLDICI (Coomo de’) an allustrious Floren- 
tine, memorable ahke for his personal abilities, 
and for the rank and power of hi» descendants 
Ie was the son of John de’ Medici, amerchant 
of Florence, and was born in 1389 His fa- 
ther died in 1428 , and the vast wealth which 
he inherited, afforded him the means of dis- 
playing lis hberality, and thus acquiming great 
influence in the republic. fis ambition was 
gratified by the acquisition of the Inghest ho 
nours which his fellow-citizens could bestow , 
but the splendour and magmificence in which 
he hved excited jealousy and alarm, and pro- 
cured him also a multitude of enemies’ Ihe 
Strozzi, the Albizzi and many of the first lus 
can families, combined agunst him, he was 
imprisoned on a frivolous pretext, and was m 
the utmost hazard of being poisoned by one of 
his political antagonists By the most con- 
summite art and prudent management, Cosmo 
extiicated himself from the toils of his enemies, 
and, transporting his vast capitalto Venice, he 
made the Florentines severely feel the decay of 
their country’s opulence, in consequence of his 
migration. After about a years absence, he 
was recalled with honour, and his foe, Rinaldo 
d’Albizzi, and others, were obliged, im turn, to 
become exiles. He restored the commercial 
prosperity of his native city, where he reigned 
without a rival, employing his treasures in the 
encouragement of hterature and tts cultivators 
The learned Greeks, who left their country, on 
the capture of Constantinople, found an asylum 
at Florence, where Cosmo founded an acidemy, 
and collected a noble library of MSS. He died 
an 1464, and such was the general estimation 
mm which he was held, that the Florentines in 
scribed on his tomb the title of ‘* Father of his 
country.’’—Jtis son, Peier de’ Menpici, in- 
herited neither the good fortune, abilities, nor 
popularity of his father, to whose station he 
succeeded as head of the republic of Florence. 
Though he was educated by the learned 
Pogpio, he made no prozress in_hterature. 
Tormented with the gout and other diseases, he 
became, at an early age, a melancholy and 
peevish cripple , and envy at the wealth and 
power which he possessed having excited the 
enemies of his family to contrive perpetual 
ka against him, he lingered out a miserable 

ife in superintending affairs beyond his com- 
prehension, and m guarding a painful exist- 
ence from bemg termmated by assassination, 
of which he was continually apprehensive. He 
died 1n 1469.—The splendour of this family of 
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paneely merchants was destined to revive in 
ORENZO de’ Mepicr, the son of Peter, who 
was born in 1448. Some of the first literata of 
the age were engaged as his tutors , and Picus, 
prince of Mirandola, and the celebrated Poh- 
tian were his fellow pupils. Huis proficiency 
under such circumstances was creditable to his 
abilities , and he became distinguished, both 
as a patron and a cultivator of literature. At 
the age of 21 he succeeded his father. In his 
political capacity he acquired the respect of fo- 
reign potentates, and particularly of the lurk- 
ish sultan, Bajazet , but his disputes with pope 
Sixtus 1V exposed him to great personal ha- 
zard. A conspiracy was formed by the here- 
ditary enemies of his family, the Pazzi, in 
which the pope and the archbishop of Pisa 
were confederated, the object of which was to 
assassinate Lorenzo and his brothcr, Julio de’ 
Medici. ‘The attempt was made during the 
celebration of divine service at church, Apnil 
26, 1478. Julo fell a victim to this borrible 
plot, but Lorenzo defended himself with such 
spiritand vigour, that he escaped assassina- 
tion , the ruffians who had attempted his hfe 
were taken , some of his foes were punished 
with death, and others banished from F loreuce, 
He subsequently subdued Volterra, and hav- 
ing adjusted his disputes with the pope, he was 
at leisure to indulge his taste in schemes for 
the advancement of learmmg and the arts, 
which he prosecuted with a degree of energy 
and success which have deservedly procured 
him the title of ‘‘ Lorenzo the Magnificent.” 
He revived the Academy of Pisa, established 
another at Florence, collected a vast treasure of 
literature, and founded a gallery of art, where 
Michael Angelo, under his patronage, pursued 
ins youthful studies, and improved his taste and 
skill He sent John | ascaris to Greece, to ga- 
ther MSS. wherewith to enrich his library, 
and by his princely generosity to the learned, 
and lis exertions for the improvement of lite- 
ratuie, he showed himself an emulator of the 
glory of his grandfather. He died in the zenith 
of his renown, much lamented by the votaries 
of learnmg and the arts, as well as by his 
countrymen, in 1492 The poetical produc- 
tions of Lorenzo de’ Medici have been repeat- 
edly pubhshed, the most complete edition 
being that of the abbe Serassi, entitled, 
“« Poesie del magnifico Lorenzo de’ Media,”’ 
Bergamo, 1763, 8vo. These pieces have been 
translated into Fnglish.— Bug. Unive Roscoe’s 
Life of I de’ Medici 

MEDINA (sir Joun) a portrait painter, 
was the son of a Spanish officer, who settled at 
Brussels, where he was born in 1659, and in- 
structed in painting by Du Chatel. He mar- 
ried young, and came to England in 1686, 
where he obtained much reputation as a por- 
trait painter, and then accepted an invitation 
to settle in Scotland. He was kmghted by the 
duke of Queensberry, lord high commissioner, 
bemy the last instance of that honour conferred 
tn Scotland as a separate kingdom. He died in 
1711, aged fifty-two. Walpole descnbes his 
talents as very respectable , but although he 
painted the portraits of most of the Scottish 
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nobility, le possessed an impediment to 
niches in a family of twenty children—His 
grandson, Joux Mepswa, also a painter, the 
last of this name, died in 1796.— Walpole’ 
Anec. 
MEERMAN (Gerarp) a Dutch writer on 
quneDiascce and literary history. He was 
orm at Leyden in 1722 , and at the age of 17 
he became an author. Between 1744 and 1747 
he made several voyages , on his return from 
which 1n 1748, he was appointed pensionary 
counsellor of the city of Rotterdam, which of- 
fice he resigned 1n 1767. In the preceding yea: 
he had been made counsellor of the high tn 
bunal of the chace of Holland and West Frise. 
land , and he died at Aix la Chapelle, Decem- 
ber 15,1771. The emperor of Germany cre- 
ated him a baron of the empire, and Louis 
AV, to whom he presented some valuable 
MSS, invested him with the order of St Ma- 
chael Meerman possessed an immense and 
precious collection of printed books and ma- 
nuscripts, which he used mm the composrtion of 
several valuable works , among which may be 
specified «© Novus Phesaurus Juris civils et ca- 
nonici,” 1701-——54, 7 vols foho, and ** On 
gines I ypographicz,’’? 176, 4to In the lat 
ter producuon, he advocates the claims of 
Laurence Coster, of Ilaerlem, to the invention 
of printing —Joun Meerman, son of the pre- 
ceding, born in 1753, was early distinguished 
by a predilection for learning He studied un- 
der Ernest at Leipsic , afterwards travelled in 
Saxony and Prussia, and completed his educa 
tion at Leyden, where he took the degree of 
LLD.in 1774. He then visited France, Italy, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland , and on 
Lis return home, he was chosen burgomaster 
of Leyden. Has love of knowledge induced him 
to resign this situation, that he might sp nd 
his tame in travelling Under the reign of Louis 
Buonaparte he was Sirectcr of the fine arts and 
of public instruction in the kingdom of Hol 
land, and on the union of the country to 
France, he was made a count of the empire and 
senator, He died August 19, 1815, generously 
leaving to the city of the Hague, the nch h- 
brary of his father, which he had greatly aug- 
mented. His published works are numerous, 
including a supplementary volume to his fa- 
ther’s Thesaurus, ‘‘ The History of Wilham, 
earl of Holland, and king of the Romans,”’ 
5 vola. 8vo, “ [he Relations of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, of Austria, of Prussia, and of 
Sicily,” 1787—94, 5 vols. 8vo, ‘* Ihe Rela- 
tions of the North and North- West of Europe,’’ 
1805—6, 6 vols. 8vo, comprising observations 
made by the author in hus travels.—Biog. 
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fession; in which Ins family distinguished 
themselves, and he apphed himeelf to the cul- 
faveuon of hterature. He was the author of 


‘« Considerations sur les Revolutious des Arts ,”’ 


“ J’Ongime des Guebres, ou la Rebgion Na- 
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turelle mise en action ;”’ ‘‘ Mémoires de fa 
Marquise de Terville ,” “ Lettres d’Aspasie ,”” 
*‘ L’Ongine, les Progrés, et la Décadence de 
VIdolatne.” But his principal work was not pub- 
hshed until some time after his death, and was 
entitled, ‘‘ Tableau de |’Histoire Moderne,’’ 
3 vols 12mo. It 1s divided into seven epochas, 
beginning from the year 476, and concluding 
with the peace of Westphalia in 1648. This 
work 1s full of pictures, which are sometimes 
coloured too highly , but 1t 18 written in an elo~ 
guent and animated style, and 1s commendable 
on account of its generally philosophical and 
impartial spint. Another posthumous work of 
Mehégan’s 18 entitled ‘‘ L’ Histowe Considerée 
vis a vis Ja Rehgion, les Beaux Arts, et 
1 Etat,” 3 vols.12mo. Méhégan died in Ja- 
nuary 1766.—Necrologte Fianc. Nouv. Diet. 
Hist 
MEHUL (Srernrn Henry) a celebrated 
musical composer, and member of the Institute 
of France, born at Givet in 1763. He received 
his first lessons from a blind organist ac his na- 
tive place, and became such a proficient, that, 
at the age of 12, he was appouted joint-or- 
ganist tothe abbey of Valledieu Ihe desire 
of improving his talents attracted him to Paris 
m 1779. He there studied with great advan- 
tage under Fdelmann, and afterwards under 
Gluck , and after the departure of the latter 
for Vierma, Mehul presented to the Royal 
Academy of Musx the opera of ‘* Cora et 
Alonzo ,”’ but hts ‘‘ Ruphrosise et Coradin’”” 
was fist performed at the comic opera, in 
1790 Ins was followed, at different penods, 
by ‘‘Stratonice ,” * Irato,’ “* Joseph ,” and 
many other operas , besides the ballets of ‘* Lhe 
Judgment of Pans,’’ ‘* Dansomanie ,’’ and 
‘* Perseus and Andromeda.” Mehul was one 
of the three inspectors of instruction at the 
Conservatory of Music, from xs creation in 
179», tillats suppression 1n 1815. He was then 
appointed superintendant of music at the king’s 
chapel, and professor of composition at the 
Royal School of Music. He was chosen a 
member of the Institute 1n 1796, and of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1816, and he was 
also a knight of the legion of honour He died 
at Paris, October 18, 1817. Mehul read be- 
fore the Institute two reports ‘* Sur ]’ktat Ac- 
uel de Ja Musique en France, et sur les Lra- 
aux des Llévés du Conservatoire a Rome ”’ 
che ** Dansomanie,”’ and other productions of 
dus composer, have been performed on the 
English stage, and have deservedly attracted 
the admiration of our dilettantu.— Brog. Univ. 
Braz. Nouv des Contemp. 
MEIBOM (Joun Henny, in Latin Mrrno- 


_mivs) a celebrated physician, was a native of 


MEHEGAN (Wittram ALEXANDER de) a Helmstadt, where he was born in 1990 After 


miscellaneous French writer, was born at Sall€é, | 
an the Cevennes, in 1721, of a family of Insh 
‘Lhe dehcate state of his health | 


prevented him from adopung the military pro-  iniversity of Helmstadt. 


ravelling for improvement into Italy, and 
‘aking his doctor’s degree at Basil, he returned 
some, and occupied a medical chair in the 
In 1626 he was ap- 
aorated physician of Lubeck, where he died 
~3n 1655. His works are, ‘‘ Aurelu Caseo- 

ion Formula Comits Archiatrorum cum Com- 
mentarus,” 1668, 4to , “ De usa flagrorum in 
| re medica et venerea ,” ‘* Jusyurandum Hippo- 
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cratis, Gr. et Tat.’’ with commentanes rela- 
tive to the history of Hippocrates, bis disci- 
ples, &c. After hs death appeared his trea- 
use, ** De Cerevisius, potibusque et inebnien- 
nbus extra Vinum alus.’’—His son, Hinry 
Mers0~, also a physician, was born at Lubeck 
in 1638. After travelling for :mprovement, he 
took his degree of MD. and became professor 
of medicine in the university of Helmstadt. 
In 1078 he was made professor of poetry 
and history. He was the author of nume- 
rous medical and anatomical dissertations, 
in which last science he greatly distinguished 
himself by his investigation of the sebaceous 
glands and ducts in the eyelids, the valves of 
the veins, and the papillz of the tongue. He 
1s best known by his histoncal publications, 
the principal of which, ‘‘ Rerum Germanica- 
rum tom tres,’’1s a collection of writers on 
German history. He also wrote many pieces 
concerning the dukes of Brunswick and Lu- 
nenberg , and in 1687 he published ‘‘ Ad Saxo- 
niz inferions in primis Histomam Introduc- 
tio,”’ treating of the works which have been 
composed on the Instory of Saxony. Henr 
Meibom died in 1700.—Haller: Bibl. Med. et 
Anatom. Morerr 

MEIBOMIUS (Marcvs) a learned philo- 
logist, born at Tonnmgen im the dutchy of 
Holstein, in 1611. Settling at Stockholm, he 
acquired the favour of queen Chnstina, whom 
he inspired with much of the same enthusiasm | 
with respect to the ancients, which possessed | 
himself. Having prevailed upon his royal 
mistress to be present at a concert wlach he’ 
proposed to conduct entirely upon the plan of 
the ancient Greeks, the all-concealed ridicule 
of some of the courtiers, at the absurdity of the 
performance, excited his anger so violently, 
that, forgetful of the presence of the sovereign, 
he struck M. Bourdelot, a physician, who, as 
he fancied, encouraged it, a violent blow mm 
the face. Ihis indiscretion induced him to 
quit Sweden for Denmark, where he obtained 
a professorship 1n the college established for 
the education of the young nobility at Sora, 
was eventually advanced to the rank of a 
royal counsellor, and made president of the 
customs. Ifis mattention to the duties of his 
post soon caused his removal, on which he re- 
paired to Amsterdam, and became historical 
professor there , but lost this appointment also 
by his petulance in refusing to give lessons to 
the son of one of the principal burgomasters. 
After visiting France and England, Meibomius 
returned to Amsterdam, and died there in 
1711. His principal work 1s an edition of 
the seven Greek musical writers, Anstoxenus, 
Euchd, Nicomachus, Alypius, Gaudentus, 
Bacchius, and Anstides Quintilianus, with an 
appendix, containmg the ‘“‘ De Musica” of 
Martianus Felix. His other writings are, 
*« Dialogues on Proportions ,” ‘“ On the con- 
struction of the Imreme Galhes of the An- 
cients,’’ and an edition of ‘*‘ DiogenesLaertius,”’ 
4to, 2 vole.—Morerz. Hawkins’s Hist. of Mus 

MEIEROTTO (Joun Henry Liwis) born 
in 174%, at Stargard in Pomerania, where his 
father was rector of the Calvinist school. He 
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was first attracted by the study of natural his- 
tory, but afterwards devoted himself to clas 
sical literature. After having studied at Jos- 
chim college, Berlin, he obtained the place of 
sub librarian in the univermty of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, which he left in 1769, to become 
tutor to the son of a mch financier at Berhn. 
In 1775 he obtained the first professorship of 
the college in which he had been educated, 
and three years after he was appointed rector. 
He made considerable improvements in the 
course of study pursued mm the institution which 
he conducted, and he was patronized by Fre 

denck the Great, and still more warmly by his 
successor. He died in September 1800 Meie- 
rotto published ‘‘ Ciceromis Vita ex Orators 
Scriptas excerpta ,” and other works in Latin 
and in German.—Bzog. Univ. 

MEINERS (Curaisropuer) a learned Ger- 
man histonan and miscellaneous writer, born 
in the Hanoverian territories in 1747. He 
studied at Gottungen, where in 1771 he became 
professor of philosophy , and im his turn he 
very respectably filled the situation of pro-rec- 
tor, He was also an active member of the 
royal academy of sciences at Gottingen , and 
the government of Hanover bestowed on him 
the title of aulic counsellor, He pubhshed, in 
conjunction with Sprttler, ‘* Ihe Historical 
Magazine,” 1791 94, and with Feder he was 
associated in ‘‘ The Philosophical Library,’ 
1788 91. Lhe Life of Meiners was but litue 
varied from the regular routine of his college 
duties and literary studies, except by occa- 
sional journeys into different parts of Geiman 
and Switzerland, which gave rise to his ‘* Let- 
ters on Switzerland,” 1784, 2 vols He died 
in 1810, leaving a multitude of literary pro- 
ductions, a complete lst of which may be 
found in Meusel’s Dictionary of German 
Writers, and the most important are also 
enumerated in the annexed authority —Diog. 
Univ 

MEISSNER (Avucusrus THEOPHILUS) a 
German romance writer, was the son of a 
Saxon quarter master, and was born at Baut- 
zen in Lusatia, in 1753. He studied law and 
the belles lettres at Leipsic and Wittemberg, 
and after obtaining an office 1n the chancery, 
became keeper of the archives at Dresden. 
He commenced Ins hterary career by trans- 
lating comic operas from the French , and af- 
terwards distinguished himself as a writer of 
anecdotes, tales, romances, &c. In 178) he 
obtained the chair of belles lettres at Prague , 
and twenty years after he was invited to Fuida, 
to direct the superior schools, when he re- 
ceived the title of consistorial counsellor of the 
prince of Nassau. He died in 1807. Meiss- 
ner translated Hume’s History of England into 
German, 1777-1780, and wrote a number of 
histoncal romances and other works. His 
‘* Sketches’’ have been partly translated into 
French, Danish, and Dutch.— Bwg. Univ. 

MEISTER (Leonarp) an industrious Swiss 
writer, born in 1741. [le was appomted pro- 
fessor of history and morals at the school of 
arts at Zunch in 1773, and in 1795 he ob- 
tamed the prebend of St James in that city, 
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and afterwards other preferment. He was se- 
cretary to the Helvetic directory at Lucerne, 
from 1796 to 1800; and he died at Cappel, 
October 19, 1811. His publications amount 
to the number of eighty, 11 the German lan- 
guage. Among the most interesting are, ‘“* Me- 
moirs for the History of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature ,”’ ‘‘ The Celebrated Men 
of Helvetia ,’’? “ The illustrious Natives of Zu 
rich ,’’ ‘* Characters of the German Poets ,”’ 
and a ‘‘ History of Zunch.” — Brag. Uni. 

MELA (Pompontus) a geographer, who 
flourished during the first century of the Chris- 
tian wra, Little more 1s known of him than 
that he was a native of Spain, and the author 
of a treatise in three books, in the Latin lan- 
guage, ‘ De Situ Orbis,”’ containing a concise 
view of the state of the world, so far as 1t was 
known to the ancient Romans. Among the 
latest and best editions of this work are that of 
Abr. Gronovius, L. Bat. 1782, 8vo, and the 
very complete one of C. H Tzschuckius, Lips 
1807, 7 vols. 8vo.—Stollu Introd. Hist. I itt. 
Morert. 

MLLANCTHON (Purtrpr) a German d? 
vine, who was one of the principal assoviates 
of I uther, n the reformation of the church 
He was the son of an armourer, and was born 
February 16 1497, at Bretten, in the palati 
nate of the Rhine. He studied at the college 
of Pfortzheim, where he became acquainted 
with Reuchln, who, im comphance with a 
frequent custom of the hterat: of that penod, 
gave his young frend the Grecised name of 
Melancthon, having the same signification with 
that of his family, which was Schwartzerd, or 
black earth. He afterwards went to the um- 
veraities of Heidelberg and Tubingen, at the 
latter of winch he took the degree of master of 
arts at the age of sixteen ‘The following year 
he commenced doctor, and read lectures on the 
classics. In 1518 he was appointed professor 
of Greek hterature in the university of Wat- 
temberg, which situation he held to the end 
of Ins life Here his intercourse with his col- 
league, Luther, led to a permanent friendship 
between them and a similarity of religious sen- 
timent, though ther personal characters and 
dispositions were widely different , Melancthon 
being asremarkable for suavity of manners, 
mildness, and conciliation, as Luther was for 
coarse impetuosity and unbending firmness. In 
1519, Melancthon assisted at the conference 
with Eccius, at Leipsic, and in 1527 he vi- 
sited the Saxon churches under the sanction 
of the elector, and aided in framing a code of 
ecclesiastical constitutions. In 1530 the states 
of the empire being assembled at Augsburgh, 
he made aspeech in the presence of the em- 
peror, which for its moderation excited the ap- 
plause of his opponents. He was employed in 
drawing up the seein J confession, and 
was afterwards accused of having made altera- 
tions init without the consent of other doc- 
tors of the reformed church. Such was the 
Op.nion entertained of his demre to promote 
unity among Christians, that Francas I invited 
Inm to visit lis khingdom, for the purpose of 
setthog the relgious disputes among his sub- 
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jects, He was also mvited to England in the 
reign of Edward V1, and he bad many friends 
and well wishers who belonged to the commu- 
nion which he had forsaken. But Ine libe- 
rality was productive of some inconvenience, 
by volving him in disputes with the zealots 
of his own party, who branded with the names 
of adiaphonsts and interimists such as were not 
as obstinately opposed as themselves against 
all measures of concession or concihation. 
These advocates for separation, among the 
most prominent of whom were Flacius Illyri- 
cus and Nrholas Gallo, fond as he was of 
peace, he thought it his duty to combat as long 
as he hved Ilis death took place at Wittem- 
berg, April 19, 1900. lhe writings of Me- 
lancthon consist of numerous theological trea- 
tises , notes and commentaries on several of the 
Greek and Latin classics , Latin poems, works 
on history, philosophy, &c, all which were 
published at Wittemberg in 1580, 4 vols. folio. 
Tessier Lloges des H.S. Aikin’s Gen. Brog. 

MFIFLANDERHIELM or MELANDLR 
(Dawnir1) an eminent Swedish astronomer 
and mathematician, born in 1726. He hrst 
distinguished himself by a memon on fluxions, 
and in 1797 he became assistant to the astro- 
nomical professor at Upsal, and on the death 
of his principal, succeeded to the chair in 
1761. He became a member of the Swedish 
academy of Sciences, and afterwards perpe- 
tual secretary of that institution. He was en- 
nobled in 1778 by Gustavus ITI, when lis 
name was changed to Melanderhnelm, In 
1789 he was made a knight of the polar star, 
and in 1801 a counsellor of the chancery. 
About the same time he was entrusted by the 
king to measure a degree of the meridian in 
Lapland, in conjunction with MM. Svanberg 
and Ofverbom. He died at Stockholm, in 
January 1810. Besides other works of sc1- 
ence, he was the author of ‘‘ Conspectus 
Prelectionum Astronomicarum, continens 
Fundamenta Astronomie,’’ Upsal, 1779, 2 vols. 
8vo, of which he afterwards published a 
Swedish translation.— Bug Univ. 

MELAS (M. de) an Austrian general, who 
served with distinction in the wars with the 
French republic. In 1793 and 1794 he was 
employed as major-general, and then as heu- 
tenant field-marshal, on the Sambre, and m 
the country of Ireves. In 179> he was re- 
moved to the army of the Rhine, and in 
March, 1796, to that of Italy, which he com- 
manded for a short time, and afterwards served 
under different generals, who succeeded him. 
In 1799 he was at the head of the Austnan 
army, which acted in concert with the Rus- 
sians under Suwarrow. He distinguished 
himself at the battle of Cassano, aud was 
present at those of Trebia and Novi, and he 
beat Champnionnet at Genola, November 3, 
and took Coni. In 1800 he was less fortu- 
nate, having lost the battle of Marengo. 
Though his conduct was censured, he was sti}! 
trusted by his sovereign, who appomted him 
commander in Bohemia , and in 1806 he pre- 
sided atthe court of inqmry into the beha- 
viour of Mack, relative to the capitulation of 
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Lim. General Melas died at Prague in 1807. {38 no such thing in motion as passing from 


Dit. des H. M.de18meS. Bug. Univ. 

MELEAGER, a Greek poet, in the first 
century before the commencement of the 
Chlnstaan wera. He was a native of Gadara, 
and a resident at ‘lyre, but he died im the 
isle of Cos, whither he had removed in the 
latter part of his hfe. His compositions, con- 
sisting of short pieces or epigrams, are 
among the most beautiful relics preserved in 
the Grecian Anthology , and in the simple ele- 
gance of their style and sentiment they are 
finely contrasted with the productions of more 
recent bards in the same collection. Some of 
the verses of Meleager have been presented 
to the public in an Enghsh dress, by the 
rev. R- Bland, and others, in ‘* Selections 
from the Anthology.”——-Bug. Univ. 

MILEIIUS, bishop of Lycopolias, in Up- 
per Ikgypt, in the fourth century, and the 
founder of a sect called by his name He 
was degraded from his functions by Peter, 
bishop of Alexandna, on account of some 
difference of opimon in regard to the treat 
ment of such members of the church as had 
swerved during the persecution of Dioclesian 
Bemg supported by a large party, he paid 
little attention to this act of authority, and the 
schism, notwithstanding the condemnation of 
the counal of Nice, lasted for 150 years.— 
Cave. Dupin. 

MELELIUS, a modern Greek geographer, 
born at Jannina, 10 Epirus, in 1661. His ori- 
ginal name was Michael, and he took that of 
Meletius, on assuming the ecclesiastical habnt. 
Having studied at home, he was sent by the 
archbishop of Jannina to Venice, where he 

ained a knowledge of the Latin language and 
iterature. Returning to his native place, he 
was made professor m the college of Epipha- 
nius, and he afterwards filled the archiepis- 
copal sees of Naupactus, of Arta, and of 
Athens. He died in 1714 His principal 
work 1s his ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Geogra 
phy ,” and he also wrote an ‘‘ Ucclesastical 
History.” —Buog. Uni. 

MELITO, bishop of Sardis, in the second 
century, chiefly remembered as the author of 
“An Apology’’ for the Chnstian faith, pre 
sented to the emperor Marcus Antoninus, in 
behalf of the persecuted Christians, a part of 
which 18 extant- He was also author of seve- 
ral other works, a catalogue of which may be 
seen both in Eusebius and Jerome —Euseb 
Mist. Eccles. Cave. Dupin. 

MELISSUS of Samos, a philosopher of the 
Eleatic sect, flourished about BC. 440. Bemg 
appoiuted by his countrymen to command a 
fleet, he obtained a great victory over the 
Athemans. He held that the principle of all 
things is one and immutable, that there 1s 
neither vacuum nor motion in the universe, nor 
any such thing as production or decay , all ap- 
parent changes being only illusions of our 
senses. Dr Cudworth, who has profoundly 
discussed tlus branch of scepticiam, in his 
‘* Intellectual System,” 18 of opimion that 
Mehsesus understood the term motion meta- 
physically only, and sunply meant that there 


‘entuty to nonentity, and the reverse, wluch 


supposition supersedes much objertion atten- 
dant on his position respecting motion, under- 
stood in its obvious and physical sense.— Cud~ 
worth’s Int. Sys. Enfietd’s Hist. of Philos. 

MFLLAN (Craupr) a French engraver, 
was born at Abbeville in 1601. He beeame ce- 
lebrated for his discovery of a manner of form- 
ing a whole head by one line of the graver, swel- 
ling 1t 1n various parts to produce the shade. A 
head of Jesus Chiist, formed of one spiral line, 
beginning at the tip of the nose, 18 the most 
famous work an this style. Charles II invited 
him to England, but he was too much attach- 
ed to his own country to leave it. He died 
at Pans m 1688 —Stutt. Nouv. Dict Hist. 

MLLLI (Joun) a poet, denominated the 
Sicilian Anacreon, born at Palermo m 1740. 
He was destined for the medical profession, 
and engaged in the requisite studies, but the 
belles lettres had moe charms for him than 
the sciences, Jie was particularly captivated 
with Ariosto , and at the age of fifteen he 
pubhshed a poem, entitled, ‘‘ [The gallant 
Kairy ” He took the degree of BM, and set- 
tled as a physician at Cinisi, a village near 
Palermo , but after residing there some years, 
he returned to Palermo, and became professor 
of chemistry He died December 20, 1815. 
Among his works are idylls, eclogues, and 
canzoni, comprised in an edition of ]iis poems, 
which he published a short time before his 
death. The uty of Palermo proposed, dunng 
the hfe of the poet, to erect a marble statue in 
honow of him.—Biog Nouv des Contemp. 

MELMO1H (W1111a) an eminent advo- 
cate and bencher of Lincoln’s inn, was born 
in 1666. He was the pubhsher of Vernon’s 
Reports, in conjunction with Peere Williams, 
but 1s now chiefly recollected as the author of 
a pious and popular work, entitled, ‘‘ Lhe 
great Importance of a Religious Life,’’ al- 
though not known to be so until the publica- 
tion of Nicholss Literary Anecdotes. Of 
this work more than 100,000 copies have been 
sold since the death of the author. Mr Mel- 
moth, whose conscience was tender even to 
superstition, scrupled taking the oaths at the 
Revolution, but finally comphed. He died in 
1743.—Memoirs by his Son. 

MELMOIH (Wirutam) son of the sub- 
ject of the preceding article, was born in 1710. 
He received a lhhberal education, but does not 
appear to have studied at either of the um- 
versities Ife was bred to the law, and in 
1756 received the appointment of commis- 
sioner of bankrupts, but passed the cluef part 
of his life im comparative retirement at 
Shrewsbury and Bath. He first appeared as 
a writer about 1742,1n a volume of ‘* Letters,”’ 
under the name of Fuitzosborne, which have 
been much admired for the elegance of their 
style, and their calm and hberal, if not pro- 
found, remarks on various topics, moral and 
hterary. In 1747 he followed thie production 
with a translation of the ‘‘ Letters of Pliny 
the younger,” 1n 2 vols 8vo, which has been 
regarded as one of the happiest versions of a 
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Latm author in the Enghsh language, al- 
though somewhat enfeebled by a desire to ob- 
hterate every trace of a Latin style. He was 
also the translator of Cicero's treatises, ‘ De 
Amicitia,” and “ De Senectute.” These he 
enriched with remarks, literary and philo- 
sophical, in refutation of the opposing opimons 
of lord Shaftesbury and Soame Jenyns, the 
first of whom maintained that the non-exist- 
ence of any precept in favour of fnendship 
was a defect in the Chnstian system, wiule 
the second held that very circumstance to form 
x proof of its Divine ongin- His last work 
was memoirs of his father, under the utle of, 
‘“* Memoirs of a Jate eminent Advocate, and 
Member of the honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn.” Mr Melmoth, who was twice 
marned, concluded his moral and exemplary 
ife at Bath mm 1799, at the age of eighty nine. 
—(Gent. Mag. 

MELOZZO (Francisco) an early painter, 
was born at Forl in 1471. His memory 18 
respected by artists as the inventor of pers 
pective representation and foreshortening on 
arched roofs and ceilings A figure of Christ, 
which he painted for the vault of a chapel at 
Rome, 1s 80 well foreshortened, that 1t appears 
to merce the roof I his painting has been 
since removed to the palace of the Quirnal, 
where it 18 stillto be secn. Lhe works of this 
artist, of whose history htde 14 known, were 
frequently to be met with in the Venetian 

alleries.— Pilkington. 

MLLVIL (sr Jamrs) a_ statesman and 
lustonan, was born at Hall-hull, in Fifeshuire, 
in 1930, and at the age of fourteen, he be: 
came page to Mary, queen of Scots, then wif 
to the dauphin of France. Having continued 
some time in her service, he passed into that of 
the constable Montmerena, who placed grea’ 
conhdence 1n him. At the end of nine years, he 
went upov his travels, and visited the court 0 
the elector palatine, with whom he remainec 
three years, and was employed in various ne 
gotiations. On the accession of Mary to th 
throne of Scotland, Melvil followed her, an: 
was made privy councillor and gentleman of th 
bed-chamber, and conunued her conhdentia 
servant until her imprisonment in Lochlever 
castle. He was sent tothe court of Ehzabeth 
and maintained correspondences in England 1 
favour of Mary’s succession to the Enghs. 
crown. On the discovery of her attachment t 
Bothwell, he remonstrated with her so freely 
that, in order to avoid the effect of her lovei’ 
anger, he absented himself from court. B-, 
Mary he was recommended to her son, Jame 
VI, who, on his accession to the throne © 
England, wished to have him for one of h 
mimsters, but Melvil, devoid of ambition, 
preferred living 1n retirement at his family 
seat of Hall-hill, where he remamed until his 
death mm 1606. He left an historical work in ma- 
nuscnpt, which lay long unknown in the castle 
of Edinburgh, but which was published in 1685, 
under the title of ““ Memoirs of sir James Mel- 
vil, of Hall-bill, containing an imparual Ac- 
count of the most Remarkable Affairs of State 
during the Iast Age, not mentioned by other 
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distorians, more particularly relatung to the 
angdoms of England and Scotland, under the 
Rergns of queen Ehzabeth, Mary, queen of 
cots, and king James. In all which transac- 
ions the author was personally and publickly 
‘oncerned.”” ‘This work contains many 1m- 
portant facts not found elsewhere, and 18 writ- 
ten with much simphcity. His brother, also 
2 the service of Mary, was most probably the 
ir Andrew Melvil who was present at her 
leath.—Meluil’s Memorrs. Nicolson’s Hust. 
“1b. Robertson’s Hist. of Scotiand. 

MEMNON, a Greek historian, who appears 
:o have flounshed in the tuume of Augustus. 
He wrote a history of the affairs of Heracleain 
Pontus, sixteen books of which were epito- 
mised by Photius. Ie beara the character of 

sensible aud perspicuous wnter. A Latin 
translation of ns history was published by R. 
Brett, Oxford, 1597.—Vossw Hist Gree. 

MLNA (don Juan de) apoet, who has 
obtained the title of the “ Castihan Enonius,” 
and is regarded as one of the greatest geniuses 
of ns age. He was born at Cordova in 1412, 
and studied at Salamanca, after which he 
went to Italy, where, reading the works of 
Dante, developed his talent for poetry. His 
most celebrated work 1s the ‘* Labyrintho,” a 
poem, also called ‘‘ Las trecientas Coplas,” 
from the number of 1ts stanzas. It 1s modelled 
on the Commedia of Dante. Mena was made 
royal historiographer, and died, laden with 
honours and nches, at Guadalaxara, in 1456. 
— Big. Uni. 

MENAGE (Giuxes) a distinguished man 
of letters of the seventeenth century, was born 
at Angers, August 15, 1613, in whch city his 
father was king’s advocate After hoishing 
his early studies with great reputation, he was 
admitted an advocate himself, and pursued his 
occupation for some time at Paris, but dis- 
gusted with that profession, he adopted the ec- 
clesiastical character, so far as to be able to 
hold some benefices, without cure of souls. 
From this time he dedicated himself solely to 
literary pursuits , and beig received into the 
house of Cardinal de Retz, he soon made him- 
self hnown by his wit and erudition. He sub- 
sequently took apartments in the cloister of 
Notre Dame, and held weekly assembhes of 
the learned, where a prodigious memory ren- 
dered his conversation entertaining, although 
pedantic. He was, however, overbearing and 
opinronative, and passed al) hrs hfe m the 
midst of petty hostilities. His character of 
abbé did not render him averse to be thought 
a man of gallantry , and he was a professed ad- 
muirer of the celebrated Mesdames La Fayette 
and Sevigué, although httle to the injury of 
their reputation. Bemg in easy circumstauces, 
he was enabled to cultavate letters 1n the man- 
ner moat agreeable to himself, and to print some 
of his works at his own expense. He pre- 
cluded himself from being chosen of the French 
Academy, bya witty satire, entitled, ‘‘ Re- 
quéte des Dictionnaires,’’ directed against 
the Dictionary of the Academy. He died m 
Pans, at the ag@ of seventy-nine. Menage 
was avery various writer 1n regard botk to aan 
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ject and language. His principal works are 
*¢ Dictionnaire Etymologique, ou Ongines de 
la langue Francoise ,”’ ‘‘ Ongines de la langue 
Itahenne ,” ‘* Miscellanem,’’ a collection of 
pieces in prose and verse , an edition of ‘‘ Dio- 
genes Laertius,’’ with valuable notes and cor- 
rections , ‘‘ Remarques sur Ja langue Fran- 
cowe ,”’ ‘* Anti-Baillet,”’ a satirical critique on 
that uuthor , ‘‘ Histoire de Sablé ,’”’ ‘« Histona 
Muherum Pinlosophorum ,” satirical pieces 
against Montmaur, the Greek professor , 
‘* Poesies Latines, Itahennes, Grecques, et 
Francgowes.”’ After Ins death, a ‘‘ Mena- 
giana ’ was compiled, from notes of his conver- 
sation, anecdotes, remarks, &c., which 18 one 
cf the most lively works of the kind, and has 
been several times reprinted.—-Bayle. Moret. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MEWANDER, one of the most celebrated 
of the Greek comic poets, was born at Athens, 
BC. 342. His master 1n philosophy was | heo- 
phrastus, and he 1s represented as possessing 
every point of a dramatic writer, elegance of 
language, force and delicacy of sentiment, and 
genuine humour. [lis attachmentto the far 
bex, and especially his mistress, Glycera, was 
velLement in the extreme , and his addres» and 
manners were correspondently soft and luxu- 
rious. He composed 108 comedies, of which 
eight only gained the prize , and he may be 
esteemed as the firat 1f not the principal author 
of the new Grecian comedy , which, if 1t pos- 
sessed less wit and fire, was superior to the old 
in dehcacy, regularity, and decorum A few 
fragments only remain of the numerous pieces 
of Menander, from whom, however, I e1ence 1s 
supposed to have copied all his pieces, except 
the ‘‘ Phormio” ‘“‘ and ‘“* Ilecyra ,’’ and con- 
sequently that author may enable us to form a 
tolerably correct notion of the merits of Ins 
onginal. The admiration of this dramatst ex- 
pressed by Quintihan 1s very great. He re- 
fers his orator to Menander, for copiousness 
of invention, elegance of expression, and a 
general fine feeling of nature , nor 1s Ovid in 
more than one passage much lesscomplimentary. 
He was equally esteemed in his hfe time , 
even according to Pliny, he refused express 
iuvitations from the kings of Macedoma and 
Kzypt. He was drowned in the harbour of 
the Pereeus, BC. 298, having, according to. 
some accounts, thrown himself into the water, ; 
out of mortification at the prize having been | 
unjustly awarded to his rival, Philemon. Ihis_ 
catastrophe took place in bis fiftieth year. Lhe 
frayments and sentences of Menander were | 
fist collected by Morelle, Pans, 1553, but 
the best edition 1s that of Le Clerc, Amster- 
dam, 1702 , to which, however, should be ad- 
ded the Emendations of Dr Bentley, printed in 
1713, under the name of Philolentherus Lipsy- 
ensis.— Voss Poet. Grac. 

MENANDRINO (Mansiti0o) _ better 
known by the name of Marsilus of Padua, the 
place of his birth, was an eminent lawyer of 
the fourteenth century. He was educated at 
the umivermty of Orleans, and became counsel 
lor to the emperor Lous of Bavania, for whom, 
in 1324 he wrote an apology, entitled, ‘« De- 
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fensor pacis,”’ in which he maintained that the 
pope ought to submit to the emperor in spi- 
ritual as well as temporal concerns, This so 
provoked John XXII, at that tme pope, that 
he issued a long decree to refute it, aad excom- 
municated the author in 1327. He was also 
the author of two treatises, entitled, ‘* De Ju- 
risdictione Impenal. in causis matrimonial- 
bus ,”’ “* De Lranslatione Impern.” He died 
at Montematto im 1328, and was considered at 
ego as a heretic of the first class.—Gen. 
ict. 

MENARD (Leon) an historical writer, was 
born at lerascon 1n 1706. He devoted him- 
self to the study of history and antiquities, and 
obtained a place in the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and belles lettres. He died at Pans in 
1767. Flis works are, ‘‘ History of the Bishops 
of Nasmes,” 2 vols. 12mo, 1737 , ‘ L’Histoire 
Civile, Ecclesiastique, et Latterasre dela Valle 
de Nismes,”’ 7 vols. 4to. This 1s a curious to- 
pographical work, but 18 rather too prolx for 
readers in general. He hkewise wrote a ro- 
mance, entitled, ‘‘ Les Amours de Callhsthene 
et d’Anstoche,’’ the clief ment of which 18s the 
dehneation of Grecian manners, ‘‘ Moeurs et 
Usages des Grecs,’”’ a work which displays 
much erudition, and was highly popular , 
‘* Pieces Fugitives, pour servir a l’Histoire de 
la France,” 3 vols 4to. Iu 1750 he published 
a “ Refutation of the Arguments of Voltaire 
against the authentacity of the Polhtical Testa- 
ment of € ardinal Rachelheu.””— Nee) ologre France. 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MEN 4SSLH BEN ISRAEL, a celebrated 
rabbi, was born in Portugal about 1604. Hhis 
father was a rich merchant, who, suffering 
greatly, both in property and person, from the 
inquisition, fled into Holland, where his son 
was educated. At the age of eaghteen, he was 
appointed to succeed his tutor, Isaac Usieh, as 
preacher and expounder of the lalmud at Am- 
sterdam, a post which he occupied with repu- 
tation for several years. In 1632 he published, 
in the Spanish language, the first part of his 
work, entitled, ‘‘ Conciliador,” &c., of which, 
the next year, a Latin version was printed by 
Dionysius Vossius, entitled, ‘“‘ Conciliator, sive 
de Convementia Locorum, S. Scripture quz 
pugnare inter se videntur, opus ex Vetustis et 
Recentoribus omnibus Rabbinis magna Indus- 
tria ac kide congestum.” He also engaged in 
the printing business, and published three edi- 
tions of the Hebrew Buble. In the time of 
Cromwell he came to Lngland, and actually 
obtained for his nation more privileges than 
they ever before enjoyed in this country. He 
died at Amsterdam im 1659. Hs other works 
are, “ Lhe lalmud Corrected, with Notes ,” 
‘* De Resurrectione Mortuorum ,” ‘“ Espe- 
ranza de Israel,’’ dedicated to the parliament 
of England, 1n 1690, one object of which 1s to 
prove that the ten tribes are settled in Ame- 
nea, and an ‘ Apology for the Jews,” in the 
Lnghsh language , reprinted 10 vol. 2 of the 
Phonix.— Morer:z. Mod. Univ, Hist. 

MENChE (Joun Burcuarp) was born at 
Leipzic in 1074, and after travelling for im- 
provement in 1699, he waa made professor of 
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lnstory at hispative place. He applied him- 
self to the study of yurmsprudence, and m 1701 
he took the degree of doctor of law at Halle , 
after winch he gave instructions in history , 
aad in 1708 he was s d hist her, 
and in 1709 counsellor to Fredenck Augustus, 
king of Poland. He died at Leipzic in 1732. 
His works weve, ‘‘ A Latin Dissertation on the 
Consecration of Emperors and Empresses, as 
proved by medals,” published at the age of 
nineteen; a collection of the German histo- 
mans, under the title of ‘‘ Scmptores rerum 
Germanicarum speciatim Saxonicarum,’ 3 vols. 
fol. 1728-—1730 , and he also planned, and 
had a share, in a German ‘“ Dictionary of 
Learned Men ,” and published an edition of 
Lenglet s “ Methode pour Ltudaer I’ Histoire ,”’ 
and on the death of his father, he continued the 
«© Leipzic Journal.” Ele was also the author 
of two Latin declamations, ‘‘ De Charlata- 
nena Eruditorum ,’”’ to which subject he cer- 
tainly did not justice. ‘Lhey were, however, 
read and translated into several languages.— 
Morer:. 

MLNDANA bE NEYRA (Acvaro) a Spa- 
mish navigator and maritime discoverrr He 
was born in 1541, and the first years of his life 
passed in obscurity. He went to America with 
his uncle, who was governor of Lima, and with 
whose assistance he fitted out an expedition in 
1568, and sailed to explore the Pacitic Ocean. 
He discovered the isles of Guadalcanal, St 
Christopher, and Isabella, and returned to 
Lima in the following year. Having obtained 
from the Spanieh government a fleet to visit 
Guadalcanal, and establish a colony, he sasled 
again in 1595, but was unable to find out the 
islands he had before visited. Ile, however, 
made fresh discoveries, particularlyof the islands 
of Solomon and the Marquesas de Mendoga. 
He afterwards discovered an island called Santa 
Cruz, where he attempted to make a settle- 
ment, but dying there, October 18, 109, the 
place was abandoned by his companions.— 
Bug. Univ. 

MENDELSOHN (Moszs) a modern Jew- 
ish philosophical wnter, was born at Dessau, 
in Anhalt, 1n 1729. After he had been edu- 
cated by his father, who was a schoolmaster 
in humble circumstances, he was obliged, at 
the early age of fourteen, to proceed to Berlin, 
where he lived some years in great indigence 
At length he got employment as a transcnber 
of MSS. from a rabbi, who, at the same time 
that he afforded him the means of subsistence, 
initiated him into the theology, julisprudence, 
and acholastic philosaphy of the Jews. ‘Lo this 
knowledge he added an assiduous study of phi- 
losophy and literature in general, and formed . 


some strong intimacies among the more culu-. 
vated members of his own tribe, including the: 
j and Fnglish. 


doctors Kisch and Gompertz, by whose en- 
couragement and assistance he attained a com- 


petent knowledge of the modern languages, 


and particularly the Enghsh. He soon after 
obtained the countenance and fnendsinp of the 
celebrated Lessing, of whom he rapidly became 
the nval and assouate. According to Denna, 
he commenced author in 1752 3 @ bnef disser- 
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tation “ On the Sensation of the Beautiful ,” 
anda volume of ‘‘ Philosophical Dialogues,” 
being among the earhest of lus pubheations. 
These worke attracted considerable attentuon, 
and were particularly admired for their Ger- 
man style. He then associated himself with 
Lessing, Ramler, Abbt, and Nicolai, im con- 
ductimg a penodical work, entitled, “ The Li- 
brary of Belles Lettres,” a kind of review, 
which acquired great distinction, and formed 
an epoch in German literature. Various works 
followed, one of winch, ‘‘ Phedon, a Dialogue 
on the Immortahty of the Soul,” in the manner 
of Plato, obtamed for him the ttle of the 
‘© Jewish Socrates.”’ In another, entitled ‘* Je- 
rusalem,’’ im which he maintained that the 
Jews possessed a revealed law, but nota re- 
vealed religion , and that opimions are not sub- 
jects of revelation, exposed him to much ani- 
madve rsion, both from Jewish rabbins and Chris - 
tian divines. Among others the celebrated 
Lavater, the physiognomist, entered the field 
against him, to whom he published, in reply, 
‘* A Letter,” remarkable for its pathetic re- 
monstrance, and calm, dispassionate reason- 
ing. With similar energy he refuted an at- 
tack by Jacobi, on the reputation of his deceased 
friend Lessing, an effort which, from the weak- 
ness of his nervous system, and extreme aver- 
610n to controversy, agitated his spirits so 
highly, that fits and other symptoms of mental 
disorder were the unhappy consequence. He 
died 1n 1785, aged fifty-seven, esteemed by 
persons of the most oppusite opinions, on ac- 
count of the excellence of his character, and 
philosophical maldness of his disposition. Be- 
sides the works already mentioned, he was au- 
thor of “‘ An Lasay on the Evidence in Meta- 
physical Science ,”’ ‘‘ Morning Hours, or Dis- 
courses on the Existence of God ,’’ a German 
tranvlauion of ‘¢ Lhe Psalms of David ,” and a 
“* Commentary on part of the Old Lestament.”’ 
—Rees’s Cyclop. Monthly Mag. 

MENDEZ (Mosrs) an Enghsh poet, was 
born in London, of Jewish parentage, and was 
educated at Oxford, where he was created 
MA.in 1790. He wrote the ‘‘ Chaplet,”’ and 
other popular musical entertainments, and se- 
veral poems. He died in 1799, leaving pro- 
perty amounting to one hundred thousand 
pounds — Bog. Dram. 

MENDLZ-PINLO (Ferpivnanp) a cele- 
brated traveller, was a native of Portugal. In 
137 he embarked in a ship bound fo: the In- 
dies but ain the voyage 1t was attacked by the 
Moors, who carned it to Moca, and sold 
Ferdinand fora slave. After various adven- 
ures, he arnved at Ormus, whence he proceed- 
ed to the Indies, and returned to Portugal in 
1598. He published a curious account of his 
travels, which has been transluted into French 
Mendez Pinto, from his exces- 
sive credulity, has been classed with our Eng- 
hsh Sir John Mandeville, and both are now 
chiefly quoted as recording personal adventures 
and observations, mixed up and debased by 
casy belief and extravagant fiction.—Dhict. 
Hist. 

MFNDOZA (Toun Goxzarrs) an Augus- 
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tine friar, of the province of Castile, was sent 
ambassador to the emperor of China sm 1584. 
He was made successively bishop of Lapan, m 
Italy , of Chapa, im New Spain, and of Po- 
payan, m the West Indies. He was the author 
of “A Fhstory of Clana,” whih has been 
translated into several languages. ‘The title of 
the French edition will give some idea of the 
work, ‘* Jhe History of the Great Kingdom of 
China, in the East Indies, in two parts, the 
first contaiming thesituation, antiquity, fertil- 
ty, religion, ceremonies, sacrifices, kings, ma 

gistrates, manners, customs, Jaws, and other 
memorable things of the said kingdom, the 
secoud, three voyages to it in 1077, 1079, and 
1981, with the most 1emarkable ranties either 
seen ot heard of there , together with an 1une- 
rary of the New World, and the discovery of 
New Mexico m 198>.’—Duct. Hist. Gen. 
Dict. 

MENFLAUS, a native of Aleaandiia, a 
celebrated mathemitician, flourished under the 
reign of the emperor Trajan We are informed 
by Ptolemy, in his ‘* Almagest,” that he made 
astronomical observations at Rome in the first 
year of Trajan. Ile composed three books 
“On Spherics,’ or spherical figures, which have 
been transmitted to us throu,h the medium of 
the Arabic language. Ihe first Litin version 
was edited by father Mersenne, at Paris, in 
1664, and the treatise in Arabic 13 inserted by 
father Labbé in his ‘* Nov. Catal. Manuscrip 
torum’’ Hes thought to be the same Mene 
laus whom Plutarch has introduced in his dia- 
logue “ De Facie qua in Orbe Lune apparet.’ | 
—TFabricn Bibl. Grac. iol. uw, ids way cup. v, 
sect. 17. 

MENESTRIER, (Joun Baptist te) an 
antiquary, was born at Dijon in 1564, and be- 
came secretary of the chamber, hing s counscl- 
lor, and provincial comptroller of the arullery 
for the dutchy of Burgundy. He was the au 
thor of two works, entitled, ‘ Medauilles, 
Monnoies, et Monumens Antiques d’Ilmpera 
trices Romaines,”’ 162 >, fol, ‘ Medailles il 
lustrea des Anciens Lmpcieurs et Imperatnces 
de Rome,’’ 1642, ncither of which 18s now 
held in much estimation, He died in 1604 
There was also another Lu Munisinier 
Criaunr, also of Dijon, and an antiquary who 
was keeper of th Buirberim. museum He was 
the author of ‘ Symbohca Diana J phesia 
Statna explicatio,”’ 1697, 4to —Morer. 

MENLSPFRILR (Craupc rawers) a 
French jesuit of the seventeenth century, 
known as the author of a cumous treatise on 
music, a8 connected with the drama, entitled, 
‘* Des Representations en Musique, Anciennes 
et Modernes.” [bis work contaims many inte- 
resting particulars with respect to the state of 
the science among the ancient Hebrews, and 
assivns the introduction of dramatic music in- 
to kurope to the wra of the crusades, when the 
author agserts it was first made use of by puil- 
grims returning from Palestine, in a kind of re- 
ligious interlude, then frequent among them 
This book appeared in 1681, and was followed, 
in the subsequent year, by an essay on “« Bal- 
lets, Ancient and Modern.’? Menestner died 
wn 1705.-—Morert. 
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MENGOLI (Petre) an able mathemati- 
cron of the seventeenth century, bat the place 
and aqme of ms birth are unknown. He was 
appomted professor of mechanics in the col- 
lege of nobiles at Bologna, in which situation he 
acquired great credit. Ihe works are “ Via 
Regia ad Mathematicas ornata ,” “* Refraz- 
zione € paralasse Solare ,” ‘« Carcolo ,” ‘ Spi- 
culazione de Musna,’’? '* Nove Quadrature 
Anthmetice seu de additione Fractionum ,” 

‘ Anthmetice ranonalis Elementa ,” ‘* Anth- 
metica reals ,’”’ and ‘‘ Geometriz Speciosz Fle- 
menta,” which 1s an essay upon infnstesimals, 
containing the same signs as some of those of 
Leibnitz. Mengoli was hving 1n 1678.— Mo- 
rverie Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MENGS (Anrnony RapnakEtr) a distin- 
guished modern painter, who was a native of 
Bohemia Has first instructions in the art in 
which he excelled were denved from his fa- 
ther, who was painter to the king of Poland. 
tje then went to Rome, whcre he improved his 
taste by viewing the relics of ancient ait, and 
added to his skill by the careful study of the 
best productions of the great masters of the Ita- 
han school He obtamed the patronage of 
Charles IU, king of Spain, for whom some of 
his principal works were executed. His death 
took place at Rome in 1779,1n the htty third 
year of his age. Mengs exercised his pen as 
well as his pencil, and his writings, consisting 
of essays, letters on taste, on painters, and the 
philosophy aud progress of the arts, were pub- 
hshed, collectively, at Parma, 1780, 2 vols. 
4to, and there 1s an knglish translation, im 
2 vols. 8vo. Many of the pictorial works of 
‘his painter are in Fngland, among which 
may be particularized the altar piece of All 
Souls college, Oxford.—Buwg. Umv — Bryan. 

MLNINSKI or MENIN (Francis) Fran- 
cis A Misrantren, acelebrated Orientalist, was 
born in Lonaine in 1623, and studied at Rome 
under the learned jyesuit, Grattan}. At the age 
of thuty he accompamed the Polsh amb issa- 
dor to Constantinople , and, applying himeelf 
to the study of the [urkish language, he be- 
Came first interpreter to the Polish embassy at 
the Porte, and, soon after, he was appointed 
ambaseador plenipotentiary to that court. He 
became natuiahzed m Polind, and added the 
termination skr to Ins family name of Memn. 
Ip 16001 he became interpreter of the Onental 
languages at Vienna, and was intrusted with 
several important Comm)spions. In 1669, gxo- 
ing to visit the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem, 
he was cieited a kmight of that order, and on 
his return to Vienna, he wascreated one of the 
emperor’s council of war. His principal work 
was his “ Lhesaurus Linguarum Onientalum,” 
published at Vienna in 1680. A new cdition 
of this valuable work was begun in 1780, but 
remains still unfinished. His othe: works were 
in controversy with J. B. Podesta, Oniental 
professor at Vienna Meninski died at V1- 
enna in 1698.—Brb. Dict. New Bug. Dict. 

MENIPPUS, acynic and disciple of the 
second Menedemus, was a native of Gadara, 
in Palestine. Hiis writings were cliefly of a 
ludicrous and satirical kind, insomuch that he 
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as styled by Lucian ‘‘ the most snarling of the 
cynics ,’’ and the same author, 1n two or three 
of his dialogues, mtroduces lim as the vehicle 
of hisown sarcasms. It appears that lus sa- 
tires were composed in prose, on which ac- 
count those of Varro were denominated Menip- 
pean, and for the same reason that of ‘‘ Satire 
Menppée”’ was given in France to the cele- 
brated piece, written in France agaanst the fac- 
tion of the league. Menippus 1s said to have 
hanged himeelf, in consequence of being robbed 
of a large sumof money. He had been origi- 
nally a slave, but purchased his freedom, and 
was made a citizen of Ihebes. No part of his 
woiks 18 now extant —Brucker. Mover. 
MENNLS (sir Joun) an Enghsh poet and 
wit of the seventeenth century. He was by 
profession a naval officer, and was a nativo of 
Sandwich, 1n Kent. He received a univer- 
sity education, having studied at Corpus Chnst: 
college, Oxford. In the reign of Charles I, 
he received the honour of knighthood, and 
obtained the post of comptroller of the navy, 
he had also the command of a ship of war, but 
being a royalist he was removed from his sta- 
tion inthe civil war. On the restoration of 
Charles IJ, sir John Mennes again became 
comptroller of the navy, was appointed gover- 
nor of Dover castle, and attained to the rank 
of admiral His poetical productions are com- 
prised in a small volume, entitled, ‘‘ Musarum 
Dehciz, or the Muses Recreation,’’ printed in 
1696. We died in 1671.—Campbell s Spec. of 
Brit Poets 
MENNO SIMONSON, a heterodox divine 
of the sixteenth century, founder of the sect of 
Mennonists, or Dutch anabaptists. He was 
born in 1505, in the province of Ines- 
land, and entered into holy orders among the 
Catholice Having adopted some of the tenets 
of the first reformers, and collected followers 
among the disciples of Muncer, Storck, and 
other German fanatics, he reduced their mys- 
ticiam and extravagance to some kind of sys- 
tem, and formed a party in the Protestant 
church, which has preserved his name from 
oblivion, He died in the dutchy of Holstein in 
1561. The modern Mennonites, who are 
found chiefly in Holland and in Switzerland, 
are favourably distinguishedin society for their 
industry and purity of manners , though they 
still retain adegree of mysticism in their reli- 
hog opinions and practices.— Mosherm. Dict 
tst. 
MENOCHIO (Jacopo) a learned junst, 
was born at Pavia, and in 1955 he became 
rofessor of civil law in the university there 
n 1560 he was invited by Emanuel Philibert, 
duke of Savoy, to his newly-erected university 
of Monden, and six years afterwards he re- 
moved to Padua, as first professor of common 
law, which post he changed for the char of 
civil law. He died in 1007. His works are 
still used ty many lawyers, particularly his 
treatises ‘‘ De tacitis et ambiguis Conventionn- 
bus,” and “De Conjectuns ultumum volun- 
tatem,” winch are much esteemed. He was 
considered the first doctor of his tame, both in 
civil and canon Jaw .— Tiraboschi. 
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MENOCHIO (Joun Srepuen) a learned 
jesuit, son of the preceding, was born at Pavia, 
m 1576, At the age of seventeen, he enter- 
ed the society of Jesus, and having completed 
his academical course, he was chosen profes- 
sor, and was afterwards raised to the most 
considerable posts of the society an the colleges 

and provinces of Italy. He died at Rome in 
1656. His principal works were, ‘‘ Hieropo- 
liticon, seu Inetitutiones Politice é Sacris 
Scripturis depromptez, hb. m1.,”’ ‘ Institu- 
tiones Ceconomice ex Sacns Litens de- 
prompte, lib. u ,”’ ‘ De Repubhca Hebreo- 
rum, lb. vin ,” and ‘* Brevis Explicatio 
sensus Lateralis totius Scripture.”’ [hese are 
much esteemed for their extensive knowledge 
and solid learning, particularly the latter, 
which 1s distinguished for its perspicuity aud 
judgment. Menochio was also the author of 
‘*A History of the Life of Jesus Christ ,” 
‘A Sacred History, founded upon the Acts of 
the Apostles ,” ‘‘ Dissertations on different 
Subjects,’’ in six volumes, a treatise ‘* On 
the Christian Fconomy,’? &c —Landi Hist. 
dela Tit. del Italie. Morerz Nour Dict Hist. 

MENOU (James Frawcis, baron de) a 
French revolutionary general, who also figured 
as a pohtician. He was deputy from the no- 
bility of Iouraine to the states general, and 
was one of the first of his order who entered 
into the chamber of the commons. He 
united himself with the faction of the duke of 
Orleans and the Jacobins, and took every occa- 
sion to manifest Ins hostility to the clergy. 
In 1792 he was employed as mareschal! de- 
camp at Pais, and on the 10th of August he 
was second in command of the troops of the 
line. In 1793 he was sent against the ansur- 
gents of La Vendée, as general-in chief, when 
he was beaten by La Roche-Jacquelin, and dis- 
played such glamnng incapacity, that he was 
superseded, and returned to Pans. Having 
the command of a division, in May 1795, he 
defended the National Convention against the 
Jacobins , but on a subsequent occasion the 
obliquity of his conduct exposed him to a de- 
cree of accusation as a traitor to the Conven- 
tion, he was however acqmitted. In May, 179%, 
he accompanied Buonaparte in his expedition 
to Evypt, as general of a division, 1n which 
post he displayed talents as well as bravery. 
But Ins behaviour indicated the same deh- 
ciency of pnnciple by which he had been pre- 
viously influenced After the flight of Buona- 
paite, he turned Mahometan, for the sake of 
obtaining 1n marriage the daughter of the 
keeper of the baths of Rosetta, who was very 
rich. He submitted to the pecuhar mites of 
Islamism, and called himself Abdallah James 
Menou. Kleber being assassinated, he as- 
sumed the chief command, and opposed, wath 
vigour, the English under Abercromby, but 
he was at length obliged to capitulate. He 
returned to France in May 1802, and was well 
received by Buonaparte, who appointed him 
governor of Piedmont. He was afterwards 
sent in a similar character to Venice, and be 
died there, August 13, 1810.—Dhct. des H. M. 
du 1Bme S. Brog. Unn. 
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MENTCHIKOF (Avexanpen) a Russian 
stateeman and general, was the son of two 
poor peasants, vassals of the monastery of 
Cosmopoh. At the age of thrteen he went 
to Moscow, and was employed by a pastry- 
cook to cry his wares about the street. In 
this situation he attracted the notice of the 
czar, Peter I, by the pecuhamty of his cry. 
He entered into conversation with him, and 
was so much pleased with him, that he ordered 
him to come to court, where he soon dis- 
tinguished Iimself by his quickness, and the 
czar took him to serve about his person. He 
was next enlisted in Le Fort’s company of sol. 
diers, and the czar gave him the post of groom 
of the bed chamber. He farther ingratiated 
himself with the latter, by using all his efforts 
to forward the new city of Petersburg, and 
he was uext made zovernor of the province of 
Ingna, with the title of prince, and the rank 
of major-general. He was the companion of 
Peter in his travels , and on several occasions 
he personated the czar, who appeared as a pri- 
vate person in his train. In the war with 
Charles XII, of Sweden, Mentchikof was the 
conqueror of Meyerfeldt, a general of that 
mouarch, he also distinguished himself at 
Lesnau 1n 1708, and at the battle of Pultowa. 
He became master of great wealth, but on 
Peter’s mstituung a court of inquisition, to 
search into the abuses of the admunistration, 
he did not escape, and was obhged to pay a 
heavy fine. On the death of Peter, in 1725, 
Mentchikof chiefly contmbuted to the eleva- 
tion of the empress Catharine I, in conse- 
quence of which he enjoyed great power dur 
aay her reign, and in the event of her death, 
he took measures to secure the crown to Peter 
Alexzievitch, on condition that he shoull 
marry Ins eldest daughter. Lhe family of 
Dolgorucki, Lowever, jealous of his power, 
and masters of the inchnations of the young 
emperor, procured an order for las arrest, and 
he was e2ziled to his estate of Renneburg. He 
departed with a splendid train, and all the 
marks of his digmity , which imprudence still 
farther irritated jis enemies, and he was over- 
taken by an order to carry him to Siberia. 
He was confined at Beresof, on the banks of 
the Oby, where a wouden hut was assigned 
for lis dwelling, with a daily allowance of ten 
ruvles, He supported the hardships of his 
situation with great courage, and even saved 
enough from his allowance to build a wooden 
church. He died of a fit of apoplexy, two 
years after his banishment, November 1729. 
His children were recalled by the empress 
Anne, and were restored to an honourable rank 
in Society.— Manstein’s Memoirs. Mod. Univ. 
Ast. Moreri. 

MENTZEL (Caristian) a German natu- 


1@list of the seventeenth century, who was a 
Native of Furstenwald. His zeal in the cause | 
of science induced him to travel mto various: 
regions of the globe, and on his return to Ger- | 
many he became a member of the society of 


curioua investigators of nature, Societas Na- 
ture Curiosorum, in whose transactions a grent 


many of his observations are recorded. He 


Bioa. Dicr.— Vor. II. 
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also published, ‘* Index nominum Plantarum,” 
1690, folio, “ Ihe Natural History of Brass,” 
4 vols. folio, a work on Chinese chronology 3 
and another on the botany of Japan. Mente 
zel died in 1701, aged seventy-nine.— Dick 
At. Bug. Unn. 

MENZINI (Benrpetto) an Italian poet, 
who was a native of Florence. He entered 
into the church, and obtained the canonry of 
St Angelo, in Piscina. His productions com- 
prise almost every especies of poetry, except 
that of the drama. Ihe best of his works 
are, ‘‘ J] Paradiso terrestro,” and lus satires. 
Menzni, who was a member of the Arcadian 
sockety and the Cruscan academy, died ain 
1704, at the age of fifty-eight. His ‘ Art of 
Poetry,” and some of his sonnets, have been 
translated mto Lnglish.— Duet. Hist. Zopf. 

MERCA'I (Micuacr) a physician and 
naturalist, was born in 1941, at St Minato, in 
Juscany, and was the son of an eminent phy- 
sician. On taking his degree m the university 
of Pisa, he went to Rome, where he became 
supeiimtendant of the garden of the Vaucan. 
He was in favour with popes Gregory XIII, 
and Sixtus V, the latter of whom made him 
apostolical prothonotary, and sent him mto 
Poland with cardinal Hippolato Aldobrandin. 
Fle also gamed the esteem of Clement VIII, 
who made him his first physician, and he re- 
ceived va)ious marks of favour from the empe- 
ror, the king of Poland, and Ferdinand, grand - 
duke of Tuscany, who gave him letters of no- 
bility. Mercau died in 1593, 1n the arms of 
his fnend, St Phihp Neri. He was the author 
of a ‘‘ Dissertation on the Obelisks of Rome ,”’ 
another, ‘‘On the Plague, on the Malaria, 
and on the Gout and Palsy.’”” He also 
made a description of the subjects of natural 
Inatory in the Vatican Museum, formed under 
the auspices of Gregory XIII, and Sixtus \. 
J his be divided into ten classes, corresponding 
to the cabinets of the museum. Hs manu- 
script remained im the hands of Carlo Dat, 
at Florence, until the tame of Clement XI, 
who caused it to be published in 1717, when 
it was edited by his first physician, Lanai, 
with the title of ‘‘ Metallotheca opus Posthu- 
mum Authoritate et Munificentia Clementis 
XI, Pont. Max. e Tenebris in Lucem eductum 
&e ’—IJiaboschi. Eloy Dict. Hist. Med. 

MERCALOR (GeErarp) a cosmographer 
and mathematician of the sixteenth century. 
He was a native of Ruremond,in the Nether- 
ands, and was distinguished for his close ap- 
plication to study, winch he is said to have 
prosecuted so assiduously, as scarcely to allow 
himself tame for eating and sleeping. He pub- 
lished a work on chronology, atlasses, and 
geographical tables, besides treatises on phi 
losophy and divinity. He also constructed 
celestial and terrestrial globes and mathemati 
calinstruments. He died in 1594, aged eighty- 
two. The nautical chart, usually termed 
' Mercator's Proyection,’’ from its having been 
first published by this geographer, seems to 
have been the invention of Edward Wnght, 


-an Enghshman.— Marttn’s Bug. Philos. 





MERCAIOR (Nicnoras) or Nichotas 
2H 
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Haaftman, an emune nt mathematician, born in 
Holstein, aLout 1640. He received a hberal 
education, and attained & considerable hnow- 
ledge of mathematical science, but he dis: 
played his talents rather in the samprovement 
aud adaptation of the discoveries of others than 
an any omginal inventions. He held a corres- 
pondence with his learned contemporaries in 
England, Denmark, and Italy , and having 
been ravited to this country, he came hither, 
and died here in 1694. Mercator was the au- 
thor of ‘* Togarithmotechnia,” 1668, 4to, 
** Instituuonum Astronomicarum, hbri u.” 
1676, 8vo, and other woiks. He 18 charged 
with having appropriated to himself Dr Wal- 
his’s mode of demonstrating the quadrature of 
the hyperbola, as he adopted without acknow- 
kdgement the prinaples Jaid down by that 
mathematician in hie Opus Anthmeticum.— 
Idem. 

MERCIER (Baritnotomrw) known by 
the appellation of the abbé de St Léger, anin- 
genious writer on bibliography and hterary his 
tory. He was born at Jiyons im 1734, and 
adopting the ecclesiastical profession, he en 
tered into the congregation of St Genevieve, 
to which society he became hbranan. Lou 
XV bestowed on himthe abbey of St Léger at 
Sorssons, [lis publications are, a Supplement 
to Prosper Marchand’s ‘‘ History of Printing,”’ 
‘* Bibliotheque de Romans tiaduits du Grec,”’ 
12 vols, 8vo, ‘* Observations sur l’E ssa: d'un 
Projet de Catalogue de Bibhotheque ,” ‘* Let- 
tres sur differentes editions rares du xvme 
Siecle,’’ 8vo, &c. His death took place in 
1799,—Dniet. Hist. Bug. Univ. 

MLRCIFR (Jonn)a learned Hebrew critu 
of the sixteenth century. He was born at 
Usez in Languedoc, and was destined for the 
profession of jurisprudence. He relinquished 
the studies m which he was at first engaged, 
to devote himeelf to divinity and the Ouiental 
languages, in which he became such a profi 
vient that, on the death of \Vatablus, he was 
appointed to succeed him as professor of He- 
brew in the Royal College at Pars. During 
the civil wars in Fiance, he retired to Venice, 
and returning with a design to publish the 
learned works which he had composed, he 
died at Usezin 1572. Hs works, consisting 
cliefly of commentaries on the books of the 
Old Testament, drawn from the writings of 


the Jewish literati, were published by las son. . 
-foho, on vellum, without date or place. 


MERCURIALIS (Jcrome) aneminent Ita- 


Tersner Elozes des H. S. 


han physician, born at Folin 1530. He stu- 
died at Padua, and having taken the degree of 
MD. returned to his native place, and engaged 


in medical practice. In 1562 he was sent on a. 
Mission to the pope, when he was induced to 


remzin at Rome, and reside with cardimal 
Alexander Fainese. In 1569 he removed to 
Padua, to take the medical chair in that uni- 
versity, whence he was invited to Bologna m 
1587, and five yeara after to Pisa. In the 
latter part of Ins life he retired to Forh, and 
died there November 9, 1600. he wntings 
are numerous, consisting cmefly of works on 
the practice of medicine. In 1644 were pub- 
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lished at Venice ‘“ Opuscula aurea et selec 

tora J. Mercumalis, uno comprebensa volta 

mine,” including a tieatsse ‘‘ De Arte-Gym- 
nastica,” ‘* Consilium de Ratione discendd 
Medicinam,” &c. He pubhshed an edition of 
the works of Hippocrates, Vemice 1588.— 
Niceron. Hutchinson’s Bog. Med. 

MLRIAN (Sy ais1a) an eminent naturalist 
and artist, was the daughter of Matthew Me- 
rian, an engraver and topogiapher, known by 
a topographical work printed im Germany in 
31 vols. folio. Syhbilla was placed under the 
tuition of Abraham Mignon, and soon learned 
to paint insects, fruit, and flowers with great 
beauty , and at the same time she applied her- 
self to the study of natural history and of the 
Latin language. She married Adrian Graaf, a 
painterand architect of Naremberg , but house- 
hold duties did not prevent her from conti- 
nuing her studies, and in 1679 and 1683 she 
published her ‘* History of the Insects of Eu- 
rope.” In 1698 she went to Surinam, for the 
purpose of drawing from nature the insects and 
reptiles with which that country abounds. On 
her return, she presented tier drawings to the 
magistrates of Amsterdam, who placed them in 
the Stadt house, where they still remain. She 
is also author of a work ‘ On the Generation 
and Metamorphoses of the Insects of Sun- 
nam.” This mdustnous female artist died in 
1717, leaving two daughters, one of whom 
Dorothea, added a third part to her mother’ 
Instory of European Insects. D’Argenville, 
Hailert Bibl. Bot. 

MERLIN (Amsrose) a Bnitish writer 
who flourished about the latter end of the fifth 
century. The accounts we have of him are 
so mixed up with fiction, that to disentangle 
his real ife from the mass would be imposel- 
ble. He was supposed to be an enchanter and 
a prophet, and to have been begotten by an 
incubus. Hesalso said to have foretold the 
arrival and conquests of the Saxons. Instead 
of dying, 1t was supposed that he fell into a 
magic sleep, from which, after a long period, 
he would awake , and to this fable Spenser 
alludes in his ‘‘ Faery Queen.” Certain ex- 
thavagant prophecies, and other ridiculous 
works have been asciibed to Merlin, and some 
authors have taken the trouble to write com- 
mentanes on them. In the British Museum 
is ‘* Le Compte de [a Vie de Merlin et de ses 
faiz et Compte de ses Prophecies,”’ 2 vols. 
We 
have also ‘* Lhe Life of Merlin, surnamed 
Ambrosuus,”’ by T. Heywood.~~Warton’s Hist. 
of Poetry. Tanner. Spenser’s Faery Queen. 
Macpherson s Andrew of Wintown. 

MERLIN (James)a learned French prnest 
of the sixteenth centnry, was a native of Li- 
moges, and studied at the university of Paris, 
where he took the degree of DD. in 1499, 
He was rector of the parish of Montmartre, and 
canon of Notre Dame at Pans. He used so 
much freedom in declaimmg against the re- 
formed religion, and against the courtiers who 
were supposed to be favourable to it, that 
Francis I caused lnm to be arrested and cor - 


| mitted prisoner to the castle of Louvre in 1527 
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He was enlarged, Lut banished to Nantes, 
whence he was permitted to return in 1530, 
and v as made vicar general to the archbishop 
of Pans. He died in 1541. He published “ A 
Collection of the Councils ,”’ and was the first 
who ventured to defend Origer, when publish 
ing his works, which he did in an apolog 
prefixed tothem. He also published ‘‘ The 
Works of St Pourgain,” “ Fhe Works of 
Peter of Blois ,” and ‘* The Works of Richard 
de St Victor.”—Dupin. Moret. Nouv. Dict. 
Fist. 

MERRET (Curistopurr) an English 
physician and naturalist of the seventeenth 
century. fle was a native of Winchcombe 
in Gloucestershire, and studied at Onel col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took the degree of MD. 
IJe settled as a medical practitioner in Lon- 
don, and became a fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, and he was also an early 
member of the Royal Society, in the scientific 
researches of which learned body he took an 
active interest, prosecuting, 10 conjunction with 
Boyle and others, experiments calculated to 
thiow hght on various subjects of physical in 
quiry He was the author of ‘‘ Pmax Rerum 
naturalium Britannicarum,’’ Bvo, a collection 
of charteis, &c. of the college of Physicians , 
and a tract against the apothecanes in their 
dispute with the college. Dr Merret died in 
169, aged enghty one.— Pulteney’s Sketches of 
the Progress af Botany. | 

MI RRICHh (lamis) an English divine 
and poet, whom bishop Lowth calls one of the 
best of men and moet eminent of scholars, was 
born in 1720, and educated at Reading school, 
whence he removed to Innity college, Oxford, 
where he took his degrees, and became fellow 
un 1744 He entered into orders, but seldom 
preached, being subject to acute pains 1n his 
head, and frequent debility. He died at 
Reading 11 1769 He was the author of nu- 
merous prose works and poems, the prinupal 
of which are, ‘‘ A Iranslation of Iryphio- 
dorus ,’ “ A metrical Version of the Psalms, ’ 
‘‘ Poems on sacred Subjects,” “ A Letter 
on the Composition of Greek Indexes,” 
‘* Annotations on the Gospel of St John,’ 
«« Annotations on the Psalms ,” ‘ Dissertation 
on the ninth of Proverbs,’ 4to, ‘* Messiah, 
a divine Essay,” &c. Several of his poems 
are in Dodsley’s Collection —Gen. Buog. Dict. 

MERRY (Rozerr) an Fnglish author of 
the last century, born in 1755 at London, 
where his father was a merchant. From Har- 
row grammar school he proceeded to Chuiist s 
college, Oxford, and on quitting the uni 
versity became a member of the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, with a view of makmg the law 

Ins profession, but soon taking a disgust to the 
study he gave it up, and entered the army. 
‘Lhe service did not, however, prove more con- 
genial to his taste, he therefore parted with 
his commission in the Guards, and, after fill 
ing for some time the character of a wit and 
man of fashion about town, went to Italy. 
Here he became a member of the Della Crus 
can academy at Florence, and carried on for 
time a poetical correspondence in the 
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Fnghsh newspapers, under the signature of 
that society, which at length Lecame the ob- 
ject of the caustic satire of Gifford, in hie 
well known “ Baviad and Meviad.” Mr 
Merry in 1791 marixed Miss Brunton, elder 
sister to the present countess dowager of Cra- 
ven, an actiess of consideiable talent and 
great personal attractions He afterwards 
sailed with his wife to Amerca, where the 
latter conunued to perform, and was a great 
favourite Although the poetry of Mr Merry 
and of the Della Cruscan school, agit was 
termed, obtamed a temporary popularity, yet, 
after the severe exposure of the affected sen- 
timentality which was its essence, by the sati- 
rist alluded to, 1t sank at once into objivion, 
nor have his dramatic attempts been much 
more successful. Ihese latter consist of, 
‘« Lorenzo,” a tragedy , “ Fenelon,” ‘* Lhe 
Magiian no Conjuror ,’’ and ‘‘ Ambitious 
Vengeance.”” Huis death tool place in 1798. 

‘Gent Mag. 

MERSLNNE (Marin) better known by 
his Latin dencmination, Marinus Mersennu a 
French author of great learning and deep 
research, born in September 1588, at Oyse, in 
the province of Maine. From the college of 
La Fleche, where he received the rudiments 
of education m company with Descartes, he 
removed to that of the Sorbonne , and 1n 1611 
became a member of the oider of ITmars Mh- 
nim at Nevers, when he distinguished himself 
by his profiiency in the study of divinity and 
Onental hterature Father Mersenne kept 
up a constant correspondence with many 
learned men of the age, as well Fienchmen as 
forcigners, especiilly with his former friend 
and schoolfellow, Descartes, who consulted him 
generally with 1espect to his own publica- 
tions. He was passionately foud of music, 
and in lus ‘‘ Harmome Univetselle,’ printed 
in folio at Paris in 1606, as well asin a tract 
‘De Sonorum Natura,’ enters very deeply 
and scientifically into the uature and: proper- 
ties of sound, and gives the results of several 
curlous experiments in acoustics, made by him 
for the purpose of demonstrating the princi- 
ples of harmony. He 1s also celebrated for 
the discovery of what he calls the curve rou- 
lette, (the cycloid,) which gained him great 
credit, and he was particularly happy an sug- 
gesting as well as resolving many interesting 
and ingenious questions. Besides the works al- 
ready mentioned, he was the author of “* Quas- 
tiones in Genesim celeberrnme,” foho, 1623, 
Pais , ‘‘ Les Questions mouies ,” ‘ Cogitata 
Physico-Mathematica,”” 4to, 2 vole, ‘ La 
Vernté des Sciences ,” ‘‘ Immety of Deists 
refuted,’’ 8vo, 2 vole , ‘* The Sphencs of Me- 
nelaus ,”’ ‘‘ Learned Recreations,” &c. He 
died of an abscess in the side in July 1648,— 
Nouv. Diet Hist. 

MERION (Warrer de) a learned and 
munificent prelate of the thirteenth century, 
surnamed from the place of his birth, a village 
in Surrey. He received a classical education 
at a religious house in the neighbourhood, 
where he afterwards took the vows, and be- 
coming distinguished nae by his Jearning and 
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general ability, rose through several ecclesas 
ucal offices of weight and importance, tall an 
1298, he was advanced to the post of chancel- 
lor of England. The successful insurrection 
of the barens removed him from ins situation 
before the expiration of the same year. Three 
years afterwards he was reinstated in tis 
othce , and in 1264 commenced the foundation 
of a college still called after his name, m the 
umiversity of Oxford , this edifice was ten years 
im building, and m the year of its completion 
its founder was installed in the see of Roches 
ter. He presided over that diocese, however, 
httle more than two years, dying before the 
expiration of 1277.—Bug. Brit. 

MERULA (Gerorce) a critic and histo 
rian, was a native of Alessandria in Italy, and 
his family name was Merlam. He acquired 
much reputation for his classical knowledge, 
and passed the greatest part of his hfe in 
teaching the languages and rhetonc at Venice, 
Milan, and Pavia. He died at Malan in 1494, 
Ihis works are, ‘ Antiquitates Vicecomitum, 
sive de Gestis ducum Mediolanensium,”’ writ- 
ten in an elegant style, but not without many 
errors , ‘© A Description of Monserrat, and of 
the Lruption of Mount Vesuvius,’’ and a small 
lustorical trast entitled, ‘‘ Bellum Scodrense,”’ 
describing the siege of Scutan by the Jurks 
m 1474. He also gave editions of ‘‘ Cato, 
\ arro, Columella and Palladius’’ collectively , 
ot Plautus, Juvenal, Martal, Ausonius, and 
the Declamations of Quintilian. He trans 
lated from the Greek of Xiphilnus, the hves 
of Jrajan, Nerva, and Adrian, which were 
much commended by Erasmus. He had many 
disputes with contemporary writers, and de- 
graded himself by the acnmony and violence 
of lus lanjuagea—Dossu Hot. Lat. Ivra- 
bose hi 

MERULA (Pavct) an historian, was bern 
at Dort in 1558. He travelled into France, 
Germany, Italy, and England, and on his re 
turn he was appointed successor to the cele 
brated Lipsius in the chair of history at Jey 
den. He died at Rostock in 1007. He pub 
hshed “ Ihe Fragments of Inonius, with a 
Commentary ,” ‘‘ utropius, ’ “ lhe Lives of 
Erasmus and Junius,” ‘‘ Cosmograplua ,”’ 
a ‘* lreatuse on Law ,’’ and a ‘“‘ Treatise on 
Hunting.” After Ins death were published, 
“« P, Merule Opera varia posthuma,’’ 168¢.— 
Moert. 

MESENGUY (Franeis Poiusp) a French 
abbé, was boin at Beauvais 1n 1677, and for 
several years taught the classics and rhetoric 
at Ins native place. He was then sent for to 
Paris, to preside over the rhetoncal chiss in 
the college of Beauvais, and was chosen coad- 
yutor to Coffin, and made catechuist of the pen- 
sionaries, for whose use he drew up las “ kx- 
position of Christian Doctrine.’ He excited 
the displeasure of the court, by bis vehement 
oppowsuion to the constitution Uuigenitus, in 
consequence of which be was obliged to re- 
hnguish his situation, and withdraw into pri- 
wacy. He died m 1763. Has works are, 
‘¢ Thistoare de 1 Ancien Jestament,’’ 10 vols. 
8vo, ** Notes on the New Ilestament,” 
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“« Entretiens sur la Religiom ,” ‘ La Consti- 
tution Unmigemitus, avec des Remarques.” He 
was also concerned in compikng ‘‘ The Lives 
of the Saints,’”’ edited by the abbé Goujet, and 
was employed in the Missal of Pans.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

MESMER (Freveric AxvtHony) a Ger- 
man physician, author of the famous doctnne 
of animal magnetism, called also Mesmerism. 
He was born at Mersburgh in Suahia, in 17 34, 
He first mede himself known in 1766, by the 
publication of a thems ‘* De Planetarum in- 
fluxu,’? in which he maintamed that the hea- 
venly bodies exercised an mfluence on the 
bodies of animals, and especially on the ner- 
vous system, by means of a subtiule fluid dif- 
fused through the universe. But this whim- 
sical association of the Newtonian philosophy 
with the reveries of astrologers being too ab- 
struse for general reception, he added the no- 
tion of curing diseases by magnetism, and 
went to Vienna to put his ideas im practice. 
Father Hell had previously performed some 
supposed cures by the application of magnets, 
and he, considering Mesmer as a rival, charged 
him with borrowing, or rather stealing, his 
invention. Ihe new empyric thought it pru 
dent, therefore, to renounce the use of common 
magnets, and declare that his operations were 
conducted solely by means of the magnctism 
pecuhar to animal bodies. He had httle suc 
cess at Vienna, and his applications to the 
academies of Sciences at Paris and Berlin, 
and the Royal Society of London, were treated 
with neglect. After an abortive attempt to 
cure macemoiselle Paradies, a celebrated blind 
musician, by the exercise of lis art, Mesmer 
quitted Vienna for Pars in 1778. Ihere he 
for some time in vain endeavoured to attract 
the notace of men of science, but at length he 
succeeded in making a convert of M. Deslon 
who, from being his pupil, became his rival and 
with whom he then quarrelled, and represented 
him as an impostor. |See Deston (C )] 
Mesmer had the impudence to demand from 
the French government the gift of a castle and 
estate, as a reward for his pretended disco- 
verses , and whatis not a little extraordinary, 
the baron de Bre teu! seems actually to have 
carned on a sort of negociation with this 
daring pretender, offering him a large pecu- 
mary reward, 1f he would establish what he 
termed a magnetic bed, and instruct thice 
persons, chosen by government, in Jus manau- 
vres. dhe latter condition induced him to 
reject the proposal, and he removed with some 
credulous patients to Spa. A subscription was 
opened to induce him to return to Paris, and 
reveal the piinciples of ls professed discovery 
He consequently went thither, gained a num- 
ber of proselytes, among whom was Ia Fay- 
ette, and he pocketed 340,000 livres. Go- 
vernment at length appoimted a committee of 
physicians and members of the academy of 
Sciences, to investigate the pretensions of 
Mesmer, and the result of thar mquines ap- 
peared in un admirable memoir drawn up 
M. Bailly which completely exposed the futa- 
hty of animal magnetism and the quackery of 
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ftz anthor. He afterwards resided some time 
in England under a fei,ned name and then re- 
tered to Germany , and in 1799 published a 
new exposition of his doctrine, winch attracted 
no notice. He died at his native place in 181. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Memoire de F. A. 
Mesmer sur ses Decouvertes”’ and other 
reces — Biog. Univ. 

MESMES (Joun~n Aniony de) count 
d’ Avaux, and marquis of Givry, was am bassa- 
dor extraordinary to Venice from 167 1 to 1074, 
and the next year was one of the plenipoten- 
tallies at the peace of Nimeguen. He was 
next appointed ambassador to Folland, where 
he formed the truce with Spain, by which Lux- 
emburg was given up to France’ In 1689 he 
visited James II, while in Ireland in the same 
cipacity. He then visited Sweden, and as- 
sisted in setthng the preliminaries of the peace 
of Ryswick. He went again to Holland, but 
returned at the renewal of the war and died 
at Parisin 1709s Ths ‘* Letters and Nego- 
ciations’”’ were published in 1x volumes 12mo, 
in 1752 —Morerx. Nouv Dict Mist. 

MESLON (Wurtram) a burlesque poet, 
wis born at Midmar in Aberdeenshire, about 
1688 and was educated at Aberdeen, after 
which he became tutor to the young ear! Mar 
shal ind his brother and was appointed pr> 
fessor of philosophy in the Marischal college, 
which situation he Jost in 1715, by joming the 
Pietender, ffe subsequently made several 
att mpts at school keeping, which his smpru 
dent and convivial disposition rendered abor- 
tise, and be subsisted upon the bounty of his 
difterent fnends untal his death in 1745. Fle 
wis the author of the burlesque poems enti 
tled ‘ Mother Grim’s Lales,”” and of some 
1 atin poems of inferior merit. Some of his 
pieces are in the style of Butler, whom he imi 
cated aather servilely ©Meston was one of the 
best clissical scholars of ls ume, as well as an 
aple mithematician —Gen Buog. Dict 

MLLASTASIO (Piirro) a celebrated Ita 
ian lyric and dramatic poet was boin at Rome 
in 1082, of parents in humble life, on,iually 
of Assisi, whose names were Trapassi At 
the age of ten he was in the habit of repeating 
extemporary versificauion in the streets of 
Rome, where he attracted the attention of the 
celebrated jurist Gravina, who undertook to 
educate him to his own profession, and who, 
on tahing him, chanzed his name from Ira- 
passito Metastasio. At fourteen he produced 
lus tragedy of ‘* Giustino,” which so pleased 
his patron, that he took him to Naples, where 
he contended with, and excelled some, of the 
most celebrated iumprovisatori of Italy. He 
sull, however, continued his study of the law, 
and with aview to the only two channels of 
preferment which prevail at Rome, also as- 
sumed the mor order of priesthood, whence 
his title of abate. In 1718 death gnatched 
away his benefactor, who bequeathed to him 
the whole of his personal property, amounting 
to 15,000 crowns. Of a liberal and hosp.table 
disposition, be gradually made away wich this 
provision, and 1esolved to apply more closely 
tolaw. Fle accordingly repaued to Naples, to 
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study for that purpose, but becoming ac- 
quainted with, and possibly amatornly attached 
to Brugnatelh, usually called the Romanina, the 
most celebrated actress and singer in Italy, he 
no longer contended with his genius, but yave 
himself up enturely to harmony and poetry. 
The extraordinary success of lus first opera, 
“Gh Orta Esperdi,”’ confirmed him in this 
resolution, and joining his establishment to that 
of the romanina and her husband, in a short 
time he composed three new dramas ‘‘ Cato 
in Utica,” ‘‘ Eao,’” and ‘* Semnamiide ’ 
He followed these with several more of stil 
greater celebrity, until his fame extending be 
yond the Alps, in 1730 he received and ac- 
cepted an invitation from the court of Vienna, 
to take up hisresidence mn that capital, as coad- 


jutor to the imperial laureat, Apostolo Zeno, 


whom he ultsmately succeeded Ihe hfe of 
Metastasio henceforward presented a calm 
uniformity for upwards of half a century 
during which period he retaimed the favour 
of the impernal family undimimshed, his 
extraordinary talents beang admirably second 
ed by the calin tenor of his private character, 
and avoidance of court intrigue _Indefatiya 
ble as a poet, he composed no less than twenty 
81x operas, and eight oratorios, or sacred 
dramas, besides cantatas, canzoni, sonnets, 


and mimor pieces to a great amount. Ihe 
poetical characteristics of Metastasio are 
sweetness, correctness, purity, simphieity, 


gentle pathos, and refined and elevated sents 


ment. [here 1s, therefore, much less of 
nature, than of elegance and beauty 1mm bis 
dramas, which in consequence appear in- 
sipid to those who have been nourished with 
stronger poetic aliment. Ihis eminent man 
was visited by Dr Burney, who desciibes him, 
at the age of seventy two, as looking hke one 
of fifty, and the handsomest man, of his time 
of life, that he had ever beheld He died afttra 
short riness at Vienna, in April 1782 having 
completed his eighty fourth year, leaving a 
considerable property 1m money, books and 
valuables Besides his numerous works, 
which have been translated into most of the 
European languages, a large collection of his 
letters have been published since huis death, 
which work supplied copious materials for bis 
biography — Burney s Life of Metastasio. 

MFIEREN (Emanvuri1 van) a Flemish 
histonan, was born at Antwerp in 153%. In 
consequence of his embracing the rc formed 
religion, he was obliged to leave hi» country, 
and he came to Fngland, where he dicd in 
16012. His “ History of the Tow Counties 
from 1500 to his own time, 18 much esteemed 
though even the Protestant writers charge the 
author with partiality and credulity. Jt was 
several times reprinted, and was translated 
into French and German.—Frehent Thesuu. 
Nouv. Dict Hast. 

MELHODIUS, a father of the church, 
and a martyr, was bishop of Olympus, or Pa- 
tara, in Lycia, and afterwards of ‘Tyre in Pa 
lestine. Epiphanus says, ‘‘ that he was @ 
very learned man, and a strepucus assert or of 
the truth.’ He wis the author of a large 
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work, Against Porphyry the Philosopher ,”’ 
‘‘A Treatise on the Resurrection,”’ against 
Ongen; another on ‘* Pythonissa,” ‘* The 
Banquet of Virgins,” ‘On Free-will,’” 
‘* Commentaries upon Genesis and the Can- 
ticles.”’ Several fragments of this author 
were collected by father Combefis, and pub- 
hshed at Pans in 1644. ‘ Jhe Banquet of 
Virgins,” was found entre, and pmnted with 
a Latin version in 1657, fulio —Cave. Lardner. 

MEILKERCKE (Apborpnuts) a_ learned 
classical scholar and cntic of the sixteenth 
century. He was a uative of Bruges, in the 
Netherlands, and was ambassador from the 
Dutch republic at the court of queen Eliza- 
beth. [le 1s cluefly distinguished as the au- 
thor of a work, entitled ‘* De veten et recta 
pronunciatione hngue Girec.e commentanus ,” 
and he edited the works of the Gieek pastoral 
poe a, Bion and Moschus, and translated the 
poems of Lheocntus anto Latin. Ele also 
wrote an account of the proceedings at the 
treaty of Cologne in 1579. Ths death took 
place in London, in 1991, at the age of sixty- 
three —Chalmers’s Bug. Dict. 

MbkiLO or MI 10ON, a famous mathemati- 
eran of Athens, floumshed 432 years BC, and 
was the son of Pausamias. In the first year of 
the e1zhty-seventh Olympiad he published his 
cycle of nineteen years, in which he endea 
voured to adjust the course of the sun to 
that of the moon, and to make the solar and 
lunar years commence at the same point of 
time. Ilns mvention 18 called, from him, the 
Metonic cycle, also,-the golden numbe1. On 
the embarkation of the Athenian fleet to Sialy, 
Meto escaped being sent, by counterfeiting 
idiocy. He was assisted in lus observations 
by a fellow-citizen named Fudemon. ILhe 
time of ns death 1s not known.—Fabricu Bibl. 
Gree. Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

METIRIB (Junian Orrrir de 11) a very 
eccentnic French author and physician, was 
born at St Maloes in 1709. He studied phy- 
asic under Boerhaave, after which he removed 
to Paris, and became an army surgeon in a 
regiment of French guards, commanded by 
theduke de Grammont. Being taken ill at 
the siege of Freyburg, contrary to the usual 
operation of sickness, he was led into doubts 
of the immortality of the soul, and published, 
under the feigned name of Charpe, a work, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle de | Ame,’’1749, im 
which he demed its ammatenality, and classed 
man as an animal of the ape genus. He Jost 
his appointment for this work after the death 
of the duke de Grammont, and farther irritated 
his brethren of the faculty, by his ‘‘ Penelope, 
ou le Machiavel en Medicine,’’ in which he 
attacked all the physicians of the tame, and 
especially his own master, Boerhaave. He then 
repaired to Holland, where he published las 
most celebrated work, '‘ L’ Homme Machine,”’ 
which being ordered to be burnt, he re- 
tured to Berlin, where he was made reader 
to the king, and a member of the academy. 


He lived tranquilly in the Prussian capital 
vatil 1751, when he died after a short illness. | 
The king of Prussia thought so well of him, 
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that he composed lus funeral eulogy with his 
own pen, but his brother philosophers repre 

sent lim as a frivolous and imcousequentual 
reasoner, who owed the attention paid lim 
cluefly to his eccentricity and curious humour. 
His “ CGsuvres Philosophiques,”’ published at 
Berlin in one volume quarto, contain, besides 
the production already mentioned, “ L’ Homme 
Plante ,’’ “* Rechcrches sur | Origine des Aut- 
maux ,” ‘* Discours su: le Bonheur,’’ &c. He 
also published im the last year of his life, 
‘“* Guvies de Medicime,”’ which, as the work 
of a man who, at the age of forty-eight, de- 
piuved Inmself of fe by his preposterous 
treatment of a slight disozder, obtained very 
little attention.—Haller Bibl, Anat. Now. 
Dict Hist. 

MCIZU (Gasrret) a painter of the Dutch 
school, was born at Leydenin 1615. He stu- 
died the works of Gerard Douw and Miers, b t 
by also adhering to nature, he created a style 
of his own, distinguished by delicacy and a 
fine colounng. He was 8s» long employed on 
his pictures that they are scarce, and the dutch 
80 highly value them, that but few have becn 
suffered to go out of their country His sub- 
jects are chiefly domestic , a lady tuming her 
lute, and another washing her hands 1m a sil- 
ver basin held by her maid, are among his 
best pieces. He died at Amsterdam im 1638, 
In Consequence of an operation which he un- 
derwent for the cure of the stone.—D d)gen- 
ville. Pilkington. 

MEULEN (Anruowy Francis Vanpen) 
a Flemish painter, was burn at Brussely in 
1634, and was the disciple of Peter Siaycrs, 
an esteemed battle painter. His pictures at- 
tracting the notice of Colbert, he induced him 
to settle in Pais, and Lows XIV gave him 
a pension of two thousaud livies, besides the 
price of his works Ile pamted almost all the 
remarkable events in the campaizus of |] ou 5, 
though he frequently had to represent dull, in- 
sipid scenes, he diversified them in sucha 
manner as tu rendei them amusing. He was 
perfectly shilled in perspective, and exccuted 
with an agreeable, though not alwaysa natural 
tone of colour, and with great dchicacy Fle 
died about 1090.—D'’Argeniiile.  Phalpotc s 
Anecds.eés. 

MLUNG or MEUN (Jonn de) a French 
poet, surnamed from Ins lameness, Clopinel, 
was born at Meun on the Loire m 1280. He 
was generally well informed, but by 1s poe 
tacal talents and vivacity he rendered himself 
a favourite at the court of Philip le Bel. He 
was satirically inchned, and exercised his wit 
upon the ladies of the court, who were 80 irrl- 
tated against him, that a party of them seized 
him, and resolved to give nm a severe flogging, 
but his wit here came to his assistance, and he 
escaped the destined castigation, by desiring 
the most unchaste to give the first blow. He 
died about 1364, directing by his will that he 
should be buned in the church of the Don.a- 
7 ans at Pans, and leaving to that order a 
heavy chest, not to be opened until after the 
funeral. he friars, expecting a treasuro, 
opened the chest, but found only some old 
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slates, scrawled with sums aad fi,urea. In 
revenge they disinteired the body, but the par. 
lament of Paris obhyged thcm to bury at again 
with fresh honours. His principal work was 
lus continuation of the ‘‘ Itoman de la Rose,” 
begun by Wailham de Loris, which compnses 
more than three pats of the whole. It 1s 
not so poetical as the other, but bas more sa- 
ture and hnowled e of the world. Ele was also 
the author of a translation of ‘* Boethius de 
Consolaticne ,”’ ‘‘ lhe Letters of Abclard ,”’ 
a work on the ‘‘ Responses of the Sybils ,” 
and a sitirical piece, styled, “ [he Codicil of 
John de Meun,” prefaed to Len let du I res- 
noy’s edition of the ‘* Roman de la Rose,” 
Ac —Morert. Nouv. Dict. Hut. Warton’s 
fist. of Tngl. Poetry. 

MLURSLUS (Joun) a Dutch crituc of great 
erudition and research, born in 1579 at Los- 
dun, a village near the Hague. At sixteen, 
While a student in the university of Leyden, 
he pubhshed his first work, an edition of Ly- 
cophron’s Cassandra, with notes. He was 
afterwaids selected by the celebrated Barne 
velt, as travelling tutor to his sons, whom, 
about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, he accompanied over great part of 
the European continent, and during the jour 
ney took the opportunity of perfecting him 
self in the study of jurisprudence at Orleans, 
Where that scence was then especially culti 
vated. On his retuin to Holland, atte: a ten 
vcuis’ absence, he was elected to the profes 
sorship of history and of Greek at Leyden, 
with the tide of historographer to the states 
gencral. Lhe fall of lis patron, Barnevelt, 
however, had almost involved him in its vor 
tex, when finding that lis encmies were un 
weairied in their attempts to deprive him of 
his professorships, he wisely resigned a situa- 
tion Which there mi,ht have been danger an 
rctaiming , and accepting an invitation made 
him by the court of Denmark, proceeded to 
Copenhagen. Here he soon became esta 
blished at the college erected for the educa 
tion of the young nobility at Sora, 1n a sm 
lir post tothat which he had occupied in [ol 
land. Scahger appears to have held both the 
learning and the talents of Meursius im great 
contempt, and has charged him at once with 
pedantry and ignorance , the works which he 
his left belund Inm, however, are sufhcient 
mouuments both of his learning and his ge- 
nius. ‘These consist of a ‘‘ History of the 
Rise and Pio_ress of the Republic of Athens ,’ 
“© On the Atheman Archons ,”’ ‘ On the Peo 
ple of Athens,” ‘On the Festivals of the 
Greeks ,” ‘On the Dances of the Antients ,”’ 
new editions of the works of Porphyry , of the 
‘** Elements of Music’’ by Aristoxenus, | eyden, 
lolo, of the ‘ Isagoge Musica’ of Alypius, 
Leyden, 1616, andof the “ knchirdion Har 
monwes’’ of Nicomachus; ‘‘ A History of 
Denmark,” &c. The only complete edition 
of lis works is that of Florence, in 12 folio 
volumes, 17-43. Meursius died of the stone, 
at Sora, September 30, 1639, lea\ ine behind 
him a son, a youth of great promise, who died 
at an ummature age, but whose essays on the 
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Tibia, or pipe of the antients, and on the cule 
tivation and preservation of trees, evince w- 
kens of hterary talent, which time ouly was 
wanting to bring to maturity.x—Nouv. Diet. 
Hist. 

MEUSEL (Jonn Gronce) a learned and 
-ndustrious German bibhographer, born in 
Franconia in 1743. After completing his first 
studies at Cobourg, he went to Gottingen in 
1764, where he became a member of the pli- 
lological seminary established under the ay 
spices of Heyne; and he also applied himself 
to history, under profissor Achenwall = In 
1766 he accompanied C. A. Klotz to Halle in 
expectation of obtaining the first vacant chan 
at that university , but two years afterwards 
the elector of Mayence mvited him to Erfunre, 
to become prof ssor of history, and at the sume 
tame he was appointed aulic counsellor of the 
prinuipahty of Quedlnburg fhe same 
honow: was afterwards bestowed on him by 
the king of Piussia. In 1779 he removed to 
occupy the chair of history at Lalang, where 
he remained ull lis death in 1820 Amony 
las works aie, ‘“ Biabhotheca Ifistorica, ” 
leips. 1782 1804, 22 vols. 8vo » * Gelehnte 
feutschland,” a bibhographical dic tionary of 
German living authors, with exact hsts ot 
then works, which he carned on to the ex 
tent of 16 vols. 8vo, ‘‘ The Literature of Sta- 
tists,” ** Directions for the Hlistory of Late 
rature,”’ 1799 1800, o parts, 80, and a 
“ Dictionary of German Writers, who died 
fiom 17.0 to 1800, ’ 1802, &c. 15 vols. Bvo : 
besides a multitude of useful compilations, 
and new improved editions of the productions 
of other authors.— Boy. Uni. 

MNJ A (Pipnro) chronicler to Charles \, 
was born at Seville, and was the author of a 
lustory of the Casars, includmg the German 
emperors, which has been translated by kd- 
ward Guimston. His “Silva de Vana Lec- 
dion,” with the additions of Sansovino and 
Verdier, its French and Italian translatois, 13 
teferred to vy Giove, as that treasury of an- 
cient and modern umes.’ Mexia was also 
the author of a history of Charles V, which 
he left unhoihed, and of some colloquies in 
favour of the Ass, written in umitation of Lu- 
aanand Apuleius, Mexia was not defiaent in 
learning, and he piqued himself upon his astro- 
logical shill, He died in 1592.—Bug. Univ. 

MLY LR (Jamss) an histonan, was born 
at Vieteren in Flanders, near Bailleul, whence 
he took the name of Balholanus im 1491. 
After studying in the umwversity of Pans, he 
took orders, and becaine teacher of a school 
at Ypres aud Bruges, where he had a bene- 
fice im the church of st Donatuan. He cor- 
responded with F rasmus, and other leained 
men, and was the author of “ Flandncarum 
rerum Decas,’”’ 4to, 1531, being an account of 
the ongin, antiquity, genealogy, &c. of the 
counts of Flanders, “‘ Annales rerum F Jandn- 
carum,’’ begimning with the year 44) down 
to 1477, and wnitten in a pure, eaay style. He 
died at Blankenberg in 1o002.—dSaa1 Onom. 
Mores. Nout. Diet. [ist 

MEYER or MLYBRRS (Ferewian) a oa 
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nature painter, was born at lubingen in 1735, 
and came over to England, with his father, in 
1749. He studied two years under Zinck, the 
eminent painter in enamel, but soon surpassed 
him. In 1761 he obtamed a prize of twenty 
guineas from the Society of Arts, for the best 
profile of the king. He was appointed munia- 
ture painter to the queen, and being natu- 
ralized, by act of Parhament, he marned a lady 
of fortune, and in 1764 was appointed paater 
in enamel to the kmg. Meyer, who was one 
of the founders of the Royal Academy, died 
in 1789.—Hayley’s Life of Iomney. Bryan’s 
Dict. of Paint. and I'ng. 

MEZERAI (Francis Evors de) a cele- 
brated French historian, born in 1610 at Ry, 
in lower Normandy, was son of a surgeon in 
that place. After studying at Caen, he came 
to Pans, and obtained the post of a captain of 
aruullery, in which capacity he served two cam- 
paigns. He then quitted the army in disgust, 
and shut himself up in the college of St Barbe 
where he devoted himself to close study, and 
projected his ‘‘ History of France.’ Encou- 
riged by the countenance and pecuniary aid of 
cardinal Richelieu, be pubhshed his first folio 
volume in 1643, which was followed by the 


second and third in 1646 and 1691. This work | 


was regarded as so superior to every thing of 
the kind which had appeared before at, that 
the court rewarded him with a pension of four 
thousand livres, and the utle of historiogra- 
pher. His success induced him to compose an 
abridgment of his great work, under the title 
of ‘‘ Abrégé Chronologique de | Histoire de 
France,” which 1s reckoned much superior to 
the original. In the latter he gave an account of 
the origin of all the public imposts, accompa- 
med by some very free reflections, which £0 
offended the minister Colbert, that he remon- 
strated with the author, who promised to cor- 
rect it an a second edition. He performed his 
promise, but at the same time informed his 
readeis, that he was compelled to do so, the 
result of which was the loss of half his pension 
zn the first instance, and on farther complaint, 
the withdrawing of the whole. In 1679 the 
French Academy gave him the place of per- 
petual secretary, in which character he pre- 
pared a sketch of its projected dictionary. He 
died in 1683. Mezerai was a man of great 
singulanty in temper and manner, being caus- 
tic, censonious, and jittle attentive to the com- 
mon forms of sovial life. As an historian he 
1s regarded as being more bold than accurate, 
with a style harsh and imcorrect, but clear, 
energetic, and occasionally exhibiting a vigor- 
ous conciseness, not unworthy of Tacitus. Ihe 
second edition of the ‘‘ Histoire ce France,” 
3 vols. foho, 1685, 1s deemed the more cor- 
rect, but several of the most spirited passages 
in the first are suppressed in it. Ihe latest 
edition of *« Abrégé”’ 1s that of 1795, 1n 14 vols. 
12mo, 10 winch the suppressed passages of 
1608 are restored. Mezerai also wrote ‘“‘ Lraite 
de Origine des Francois,” a work much va- 
Jued for ats erudition, together with some trans- 
lations. A number of satirical pieces against 
the government, under the name of Sandn- 


a French translation of Plutarch 
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court, have also been attributed to him.—~ 
Morerz. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MEZIRIAC (Craupe Gaspar Bacutt, 
sieur de) a French jesuit, distinguished as a 
scholar, a poet, and a critic, born in 1581, at 
Bresse, of a noble family. He was intimately 
acquainted with the French, Itahan, Laun, 
and Greek languages, and has left behind him 
poems of great ment, composed 1n each of 
the three former. Huis acquaintance with the 
sciences of geometry and the mathematics was 
also considerable, and from the variety as well 
as the extent of his knowledge, it was at one 
time in contemplation to place the directror. 
of the studies of Louis XIII under his super- 
intendence , the native modesty, however, of 
Meziriac, and, perhaps, his prudence, pre- 
vented his undertaking the task. His printed 
works, 1n addition to the poems above-men- 
tioned, consist of an able commentary on the 
six books of Diophantus, a hfe of A.»op, and 
besade which 
he 1s said to have left belund hrm some valua- 
ble manuscripts. His death took place at 
Bourg m 1608.—Nouv. Dict Hist. 

MICAL (abbé) a most ingenious mechanic, 
born in France about 1730. After having 
finished kis studies, he entered imto holy 
orders, and obtained a sma}] benefice, wlach 
added enough to his patnmonral fortune to 
produce a competence for his support. I+ 
dedicated his ume and talents to the constrac- 
tion of speaking machines , and though he ap- 
pears to have succeeded only so far as to pro- 
duce an imperfect imitation of the hum7in 
voice, yet his mechanism excelled all other 
invenuons of the kind, and did great credit to 
the talents of the artist. The first automaton, 
or speaking head, which the abbé made, was 
destroyed by himself, but he afterwards com- 
pleted two more, which he presented to the 
Academy of Sciences in 1783. From the re 
port of \4cq-d’Azyr, one of the commissioners 
appointed to examine them, it appears that 
the heads covered a box, 1n which artificial 
tongues were so arianged as to produce, by the 
impressicn of the air upon membranes with 
which they were connected, various gradations 
of sound, capable of being modified so as to re 
semble the human voice, in the pronunciation 
of articulate words and sentences. What be- 
came of these heads 1s uncertain. The inven- 
tor died im indigence an 1789 or 1790,— Bu. 
Univ. 

MICHAELIS (Joun Henry) a learned 
divine and Onental scholar, who was born at 
Kettenberg in Germany, in 1668. He studie«l 
at the umiversity of Leipsic, and afterwards at 
Halle, where he became professor of Greek 
literature in 1699. He subsequently obtained 
the office of hbraran to the university , and 
at length was appointed to the chair of divi- 
nity and the Onental languages. Jn 1720 he 
eran at Halle a valuable edition of the 

lebrew Bible, with various readings from MSS. 
and printed editions, and the masoretic com- 
mentary and annotations of the rabbins, a 
kind of appendix to this work at the same 
ume appeared under the title of ‘‘ Annota- 
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tiones Plulolugico-Exegeticw in Hagiogra- 
phis,” Halle 1720, 3 vole. 4to. Michaelis 
was also the author of a Hebrew Grammar, and 
other works. He died in 1738.— Bug. Univ. 

MICHAELIS (Joun Davin) nephew of 
the foregoing, was born at Hallein 1717. He 
was educated at the university of his native 
place, and devoted himself to the clerical pro- 
fession. Having visited this country, he be- 
came acquainted with Dr. Lowth and other 
English hterat: , and for a time he was preacher 
at the German chapel, at St James’s palace. 
Returning to Germany, he was made professor 
of theology and eastern literature at the univer- 
sity of Gottingen, of which he was also libra- 
rian. He was appoimted director of the royal 
society of Gottingen, and by his writings and 
lectures he contributed greatly to the celebrity 
of that university as a school of theological 
hterature. The order of the polar star was 
bestowed on professor Michaelis m 1775, by 
the king of Sweden, and in 1786 he was made 
an aulic counsellor of Hanover. He died in 
1791. His works are numerous, relating to 
Scripture cnticism, andthe Oriental languages 
and literature. Among the most valuable are 
lus ‘* Introduction to the New ‘Jestament,”’ 
which has been translated into English by 
Bishop Marsh, and his ‘* Commentaries on 
the Law of Moses,’’ of which there 1s an 
Enghsh version by Dr Smith.—Id. 

MICHAELIS (Cuaristian FREDERICK) son 
of the preceding, distinguished as a physician, 
was born at Halle about 174. After study 
ing at home, he went to Strasburg in 1775, 
and took the degree of MD. He practised 
medicine for some time at Paris, afterwards 
visited England, and returning to his native 
country, became an army physician in the 
service of the prince of Hesse. About the 
year 1780 he occupied the chair of medicine 
at Cassel , anfiin 1786 he removed to Mar- 
purg, where he was professor of anatomy, and 
subsequently chief medical professor tall his 
death 1n 1814. He was the author of a tract, 
‘‘De Angina polyposa seu Membranacea,”’ 
1778, a ‘* Letter on the Regeneration of the 
Nerves,” 178), ‘* Medical Memoirs,” &c.— 
Bug Nonv. des Contemp. 

MICKLE (Witttam Jutius) an Fnghsh 
poet, was the son of a presbyterian cleigy- 
man, and was born at Langholm in the 
county of Dumfries, in Scotland, in 1734. He 
received his education at Edinburgh, and in 
the first imstance engaged im business as a 
biewer, but not succeeding, he devoted him- 
self to literature, and removing to London, he 
was noticed by lord Lyttelton. In 1767 he 
was employed as corrector of the press in the 
Clarendon printing-office at Oxford, where he 
published a poem, entitled ‘‘ The Concubine,” 
mn imitation of Spenser, republ.shed with the 
title of ‘‘ Sir Martyn.”” He afterwards edited 
what 18 called ‘ Pearch’s Collection of 
Poems,” 4 vols. supplementary to that of 
Dodsley , and he appears to have furnished 
many valuable contnibutuuons to the collection 


of ‘* Old Ballads,” by vans, the bookseller. | 


in 1779 appeared Ius prmepal production, a 
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translation of the Lusiad of Camoens, it 
was published by subscription, in a quarto 
volume, with a dedication to the duke of Buc- 
cleugh, n whose family the author’s father had 
been chaplain. Prehxed tothe poem 1s an 
historical and critical mtroduction, including 
a life of Camoens, and the work itself 13 
executed in a manner highly creditable to the 
talents of the translator. In 1778 Mr Mickle 
accompanied commodore Johnson as his se- 
cretary on a mission to Lisbon , and after lie 
return home, he resided at Forest hill, in Ox- 
fordshire, where he died October 9, 1788. 
His poetical works were published collectively, 
im 3 vols. 8vo, 1807, with a biographical me- 
moir.—Campbell’s Specim. of Brit. Poets. 
MIDDLEION (Con.grs) a learned and 
ingenious divine and polemical wiiter. He was 
born at York in 1683, and was the son of an 
episcopal clergyman, to whom he was in 
debted for the early part of his education He 
became a student, and afterwards a fellow of 
Immity college, Cambridge, in which situation 
he attracted some notice by lis quarrel with 
the celebrated Dr Bentley, the master of his 
college.—[see Brnrrzis, R J—In 1724 he 
visited Italy, and on his return he published a 
tract, designed to show that the medical pro- 
fession was held in little esteem by the ancient 
Romans , and in 1729 appeared his ‘‘ I etter 
from Rome,” on the conformity between 
popery and paganism Not long after he ob 
tained the W oodwar lian professorsIup of mui- 
neralogy, which he held nll 17 34, when he wis 
chosen hbrarian to the university In 175) 
he published “A Dissertation concermmny the 
Ongin of Pnnting in Enpland, showing thatit 
was first introduced and practised by our 
countryman, Wilham Caxton, at Westminster, 
and not, a8 is commonly beheved, by a foreign 
printer, at Oxford ”’ His greatest hterary un- 
dertaking was ‘‘ The History of the Life of 
M. 1. Cicero,’’ 2 vols. 4to, 1741, an winch 
he displays an intimate acquaintance with his 
subject, accompanied with a degree of ¢le- 
gance in jis style and language, which entitle 
him to rank among the principal modern his- 
torians of this country. In 1743 he published 
‘« fhe Epistles of M. T. Cicero to Brutus, and 
of Brutus to Cicero, with the Latin lext on 
the opposite Page, and J nglish Notes, a pre- 
fatory Dissertation, &c.””, In 1747 Dr Muid- 
dleton excited a good deal of alarm among the 
zealous frends of orthodoxy, by lus “ Fre 
Inquiry mto the Miraculous Powers which are 
supposed to have subsisted in the Chmstian 
Church, from the earliest Ages through seve 
ral successive Centuries.” J his treatise, hke 
most free inquiries, brought on the author the 
imputation of infidelity, and occasioned a warm 
controversy, which was continued after the 
death of Dr Middleton, which took place in 
1750. Besides the preceding publications, be 
wrote against Bentley’s proposed edition of the 
Greek Testament, against bishop Sherlock, 
Dr Waterland, and others. His miscellaneous 
works have been published in @ vole 4to, and 
+ vols, 8v0o.— Bug. Brit. Nichols s Lit. Ane 
MIDDLEIJON (Hecu, sir) a citizen of 
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Loudon, was the son of Richard Middleton, 
esq. governor of Denbigh Castle under Ld- 
werd VI, Mary, and Khzabeth. He settled in 
London as a goldsmith, and entered into mining 
speculations, and worked a mine in Cardigan 
slure which was very productive. A power 
being obtamed an the reigna of Lhzabeth and 
James I, to bring a new supply of water to the 
city from streams in Middlesex or Ilertford- 
shue, several plans were proposed, but all re- 
jected, on account of the expense and diffi- 
culty. Middleton, however, made light of these 
objections, and the city securing to him and his 
heirs all the powers and rights conferred by act 
of parhament in 1608, he took all upon lincelf, 
and commenced his undertaking. ‘The expense 
was, however, so great, that it almost ruined 
the projector, who vainly apphed for assist- 
ance to the corporation of London, He at 
length procured that of the king, to whom a 
moiety of the concern was made over, on his 
taking an equal share of the eapense. On 
Michaclmas-day, 1613 the work being com- 
pleted, the water was let into the reservoir at 
Islington with much ceremony. Mr Mhiddle- 
ton was knighted, but his fortune was 50 1m- 
paired, that he became a surveyor and engi- 
neer for emolument. In 1022 he was created 
a baronet, and his death took place 1n 1631. 
A share in this New Raver, ongimally worth 
vne hundred, 1s now worth ten thousand 
pounds — Bug. Biit. Pennant’s Loudon and 
Zour in Wales. 

MIDDLEION, DD. FRS. (Tuomas Fan- 
suAw) hrst bishop of Calcutta, was the only 
sou of the rector of Kedleston in Derbyshire, 
where he was voin in 1769. He was educated 
at Christ’s hospital, whence he proceeded upon 
a school exhibition to Pembroke-hall, Cam- 
budge, where he took his first degree in 1792. 
The same year he took orders as curate of 
Gainsborough in Lincolnshire, where he «rote 
a periodical paper called ‘* [he Country Sper- 
tator.”” In 1794 he attracted the attention of 
Dr John Pretyman, archdeacon of fT incoln, 
who employed him as a tutor to his two sons, 
and obtained for him the rectory of [ansor in 
Northamptonshire, to which, m 1802, was 
added in commendam the consolidated rectory 
of Little and Castle Bytham. In 1808 he took 
lis doctors degree, and the same year ap- 
peared his erudite work on the Greek Article, 
uddicased to Dr Pretyman. In 1809 he was 
collated to a stall in the diocese of Lincoln, 
and presented to the vicarage of St Pancras, 
Middlesex, and to the rectory of Puttenham, 
Ilerts, and in 1812 he was made archdeacon 
of Huntimgdon , and when government came 
to the resolution of establishing a resident 
bishop in India, Dr Middleton was selected 
for that emiment station, and being consecrated 
at Lambeth in May 1814 arnved at Calcutta 
in the November of the same year, and imme- 
chately began to exert bimself zealously im his 
new authority. In 1820 he laid the founda 
tion stone of a chuich at Calcutta, near to 
winch a school was erected for the Christian 
poor, and soon after a Missionary college, to- 
wards the erecuon of which endowment the 
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societies for the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts, and for missions to Afmca aud 
the kast, each contributed 50001. To the 
midst of these labours, Dr Middleton diea ofa 
fever after a short illncss, July 8, 1822. His 
sermons and charges have been collected into 
a volume by Dr Bonney, with a biographical 
memon prefixed.—Life by Bonney. 

MikL (Jonun) an eminent painter, was 
born at \Vlaenderen in Flanders, 11 1999, and 
was first a pupil of Gerard Segers. Ile tra- 
velled into Italy, and entered the school of 
Andrea Sacchi. Being employed by his mas- 
ter in the Barberini palace, he pave way to 
the natura! tuin of lis gemus, and made some 
grotesque figures, which so irritated Andrea, 
that he turned him away. Mel then went 
into Lombardy, to study the works of Correg- 
gio and the Carracci , and returning to Rome, 
he painted the picture of Moses striking the 
rock, m the gallery of Monte Cavallo, and 
composed historical pictures for several cha- 
pels at Rome. He was admitted into the 
academy of St Luke, in that city, whence he 
was invited to Lunn, by Charles ¥ manuel, 
duke of Savoy, and died there in 16064. Some 
of lus finest works are in the grand siloon of 
the duke’s palace de la Venere. His cluef 
excel ence consists in the delineation of car- 
nivals, be sgars, rural sccnes, and particularly 
hunting pieces, which he executed with great 
spirit. He etched several of his own designs. 
—D’ Argeniille, Palkingion. 

MIERIS (Francis) a very celebrated 
painter of the Dutch school, was the son of 
a jeweller at Leyden, where he was born in 
1635. He was the pupil of Vhet, Gerard 
Douw, and Vanden lemple, and he 1s gene- 
tally consilered as the principal scholar of the 
second. Huis works consist of portraits, and 
scenes in common hfe. He possessed the de- 
licate finish of Gerard Douw, with more taste 
in Ins demgns, Ins colouring,” too, 18 more 
clear, and his touch more spinted. He usu- 
ally worked for a ducat an hour , but through 
his intemperance, he always remained in po- 
verty. One of his finest productions was a 
picture of a young lady fainting, a physician 
attempting to recover her, and an old woman 
standing by , and for tlns three thousand florins 
were vainly offered by the grand duke of Tus- 
cany. Mhueris died at Leyden im 1681.—He 
had two sons, Joun the elder, who gave giert 
promise of future exceilence, died in 1690 at 
Rome.—lIhe younger, Witti1am Mienis, was 
the pupil of his father, and adopted his style, 
in which he shewed great talent. He died in 
1741.—{]lsson, Francis Mierts,the younge, 
was also a painter, but was not very success- 
ful. He pubhshed several works relating to 
the history of the Low Countnes, and the 
lives of their sovereigns.—D’ Arvenuille. Pil- 
kangton. 

MIGNARD (Nicnoras) a French painter, 
was born 11 1608 at Troyes. After studying 
the antiques and paintings at Fontaimbieau he 
went into Italy, where he passed two years. 
He returned to Avignon, and acquired the 
name of Mignard of Avignon, by way of dis- 
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tinguishing him from his brother, Mignard the | 
Roman. In 1660, when cardinal Mazarin ac- 
companied Louis X1V on his way to meet the 
ynfanta of Spain, m passing through Avignon, 
he sat for his portrait to Mignard, who was 
invited to court, and for some years employed 
as portrait painter to the royal family. He 
did not, however, confine himself to portraits, 
put produced several considerable }ustorical 
paintings. He also became professor, and 
finally director of the academy of painting. 
Mignard’s heads are destitute of file or ex- 
pression , but he 1s graceful, and his colouring 
is good.— D’ Argeniille. Pilkington. 

MIGNARD (Pxurer) surnamed the Ro- 
man, a celebrated French painter, brother to 
the preceding, was born at lroyes in 1010 
He was originally intended for the medical pro 
fession, but lus father finding that bis mclina 
tions led him to the study of paimting, placed 
him at the school of a pamter at Bourges. 
After receiving the iustructions of Vriet in 
1636, he visited Rome, and copied the works 
of Kaphael, Michael Angelo, &c. He mar- 
ried a beautiful young woman, the daughter 
of an architect at Rome, who served bim as a 
model for his goddesses. After 1esiding 
twenty-two years in Italy, he was recalled to 
Panis by Louis XIV, whose favourite artist he 
became, and whom he painted ten different 
times, pleasing him as much by his flattery as 
by Ins talent. In 1687 the king ennobled 
Mugnard, and on the death of Le Brun in 1690, 
he succeeded to his places of first painter and 
director of manufactures, and of director and 
chancellor of the academy. He died in 1699 
His composition was 1h and clegant, and co- 
louring harmomious , but he wanted fire and 
expression. Ilis works were very numerous, 
and the engravings from them amount to one 
hundred and forty seven. Mignard was in 
habits of intimacy with the principal French 
wits, and was beloved by them for Ins so1al 
disposition —-D’ Argenville, Pilkington. 

MIGNON, or MINJON (AsprRauam) an 
eminent flower and fruit painter, was born at 
frankfort in 1639, and was at first placed as 
a pupil with Tames Murel, a flower painter of 
that city. At the age of seventeen, he accom 
panied his master to Holland, where he took 
lessous of David de Heem, of Utrecht. His 
brilliancy of colourmg, and dehcate execu 
tion, rendered him unrivalled in his time, and 
in his style he 18 only surpassed by Van Huy 
sum. He was very paiticular in the choice o} 
his subjects, and by his exquisite delineations 
of insects, dew drops, &c., produced au abso 
lute allusion, By his very great assiduity he 
injured his health, and eventually shortened 
his life, dyimg m 1679, 1n Holland. This 
works obtained very high prices, and are to be 
found 1n most principal public and private col- 
lections.— D’ Argenville Vries des Pet. Pl 
kington. 

TIGNOT (Sterutn) a French wniter of 
the last century, member of the Arademie des 
Inscnpuons, born 1698 graduated as doctor 
of divinity in 1722. He was the author of a 
variety of tracts, principally upon subjects con- 
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nected with the history and the disciplme of 
the church of Rome. Of these the principal 
are, ‘* A History of the Disputes between King 
Henry ll. of Inygland, and St lhomas a 
Becket,” 12mo , ‘ On the rights of the Mo- 
narch and the Civil Government over the Re- 
venues of the Church, ’ © vols., «A History 
of the Reception of the Council of Trent im the 
“atholic States,’’ 2 vols,, ‘* The real History 
of the Church of St. Omer,’ A Paraphrase on 
the Psalms, and an elaburate treatise, ‘« Des 
prets de Commerce,’’ 1n five duodecimo vo- 
umes. Muignot died in 1771.—Nouv. Dice. 
fast. 

MIGNOT (Viscrxr) the nephew of Vol- 
taire born at Pans about17.0 He obtained, 
without being a priest, several benefices, amony 
which was the abbey of Sclheres, in Cham- 
pagne, and he became counsellor to the grand 
council, which place he resigned in 1765, only 
reserving to himself the honorary title. Ile 
signed, in conjunction with the Marquis de 
Ville Vielle the profession of faith, which 
\ oltaire 1s said to have made just before his 
death and fearing obstacles might occur to 
the interment of lis uncle, he transported the 
remains of that celebrated individual to the 
abbey of Selleres, whence they were subse- 
quently removed to the Pantheon or church 
of st Genevieve at Paris. Maisnot was the 
author of ‘ Jhistoire de [ Fmpire Ottomin, 
depuis son Origine jusqua la Paix de Bel- 
grade, en 1710,’ Pats, 1771 4 vols 1Ymo, 
of which there 13 an Jonglish translation , 
“* Histoire de I Imperatrice Trene,’ 17¢0, 
22mo, ** Tiistoirre de Jeanne IT Reine de 
Naples, 12mo, ‘‘ Histoire des Rois Catl ¢ 
liques Ferdinand et Isabelle,” 2 vola. 1/100, 
and he translated Quintius Curtius, and ( icci9 
de Senectute and de Amicitia. Ths death hap- 
pened in 1790 —Borg Nouv des Contemp 

MILBOURNI (iuxr) the son of a 
nonjuring divine of the same name, who, re- 
fusing to take the oaths, was ei¢cted from his 
living of Wroxhall m Warwickshire, where 
the subject of this artule was born in 160067. 
He received a classical education at Pe mbioke- 
hall, Cambuidge, when he took the depiec of 
master of arts, and entermg the church, ob- 
tained the rectory of St T.thelburga, and the 
lectureship of St Leonards, Shoreditch, 1n 
the city of London. He pubhshed some cn- 
t.cal remarks on Drydens translation of the 
ALneis which Johnson in his hfe of that poet, 
speaks of somewhat contemptuouly His 
name also has been introduced by Pope in the 
Dunciad. The remander of his writings con- 
sist of a veision of the Psalms, and about 
thiuity sermons. He died in I ondon in 1720, 
—Buog Bit 

MILDMAY (Srr Warter) a highly re- 
spectable statesman under the ludois, was 
educated at Chnist’s college, Cambndge. Ile 
was employed under Henry VIII 1n the court 
of augmentation , ana during that of Fdwaid 
Vlinthe mmt. He also sat in Parliament in 
the reign of Mary, a4 knight of the shue for 
Cumberland, and lastly became chanceller of 
the exchequer unuer queen |} lizabeth, whicis 
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office he held for twenty-three years, and dis- 
charged it with so much zeal for the subyect 
as well as for the crown, that he lost no small 
portion of court favour by his imtegnty. Sur 
Walter Mildmay was not only a zealous Pro- 
testant, but on many occasions favourable to 
the puritans, which conduct induced Elizabeth 
to tell him, when he founded Emanuel college, 
that she heard that he had erected a puritan 
foundation. He replied, that he had set an 
acorn, winch, when it became an oak, God 
alone could tell what it would produce. ‘his 
able and learned man died May St, 1589.— 
Bug Brit. Fullcr’s Hist. of Camb. 

MILL (Hiwnny) an Enghsh engineer, dis- 
tinguished for his acquaimtance with the sci- 
ence of hydraulics. He was a native of Lon- 
don, and for many years held the ofhce of 
principal surveyor to the New River company, 
in winch station his services were highly ap- 
preciated by his employers, and by the public 
in general. He also erected water works for 
the supply of the town of Northampton, and 
others for the use of the noble garden of sir 
Robert Walpole, at Honghton, in Norfolk. 
He died in 1770, m the eighty first year of his 
age — Bug. Uni. 

MILL (Joun) a learned Foghsh divine 
and Biblical critic, was born at Shapp in West- 
moreland, in 164). He became a bservitor in 
Queen’s college, Oxford, in 1661, where he 
giaduated MA. in 1669. Being aftcrwards 
elected a fellow, he became an eminent tutor, 
and having entered iuto orders, was much ad 
mired as an eloquent preacher. In 16480 he 
received from his college the livng of Blet- 
chingdon in Oxfordshire, and proceeding DD 
became chaplain in ordinary to Charles Il. 
the valuable edition of the New Testament, 
on which Dr Mill employed thirty years of 
his hfe, appeared in 1707, under the title of 
** Novum | estamentum Gracum, cum Lectio- 
nibus varsantibus, ex MSS. &c.”’ Of the great 
learning and errtical acumen of Dr Mull, this 
laborious work forms an indisputable testi- 
mony, although some ecclesiastical writers 
have stated their objections to the collection of 
such avast mass of various readings, (gathered 
in this instance, it 1g said, from more than 
30,000 MSS.) as supplying arme to infidelity. 
Di Bentley, however, 1n his ‘© Remarks,” has 
ally supported the other side of the question. 
Dr Mill survived the pubhcation of his great work 
only a fortuipht, dying of an apoplexy 1n 1707, 
an the sixty-third year of his age.— Biog. Brit. 

MILLAR (Joun) a professor of law in the 
university of Glasyow, was born 1n 1735, 1n 
the parish of Shotts, in Lanarkshire. He was 
educated at Hamilton, whence he was removed 
at an early age to Glaagow. He was designed 
for the church, but turned his attention to law, 
and being invited by lord Kames to become 
preceptor to his son, was rendered, by his love 
of metaphysical disyuisition, a most ehyible 
<ompamou for the learned judge himself. In 
1700 he began to practise, and was rising into 
notice as an advocate, when he was induced to 
become # candidate for the vacant profe ssor- 
slup of the law at Glasgow, aud suppoited by 
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the interest of lord Kames and Adam Smith, 
was chosen 1n 1761, and the reputation of the 
university as a school for jurisprudence, was 
much increased by his talents as a lecturer. 
In 1771 he published a treatise on the ‘* On- 
gin of the Distinction of Ranks,” in which he 
shows himself a disciple of Montesquieu. 
Ihis work, which Mr Dugald Stewart classes 
under theoretical or conjectural instory, wa» 
followed, after the interval of some years, 1n 
1787, with huis ‘* Historical View of the hng- 
lish Government,”’ in which he traces the pro 

gressive changes m the property, the state of 
the people, and the government caf England, 
from the settlement of the Saxons to the ac- 
cession of the house of Stuart. It exhibits 
the same love of system and paruality to hy- 
pothetical reasoning as his first production, 
but 1s at the same time valuable for 1ts informa- 
tion and research. Professor Millar, who was 
a zealous whig, of the school which adopted 
Mr Fox as their leader, died May 30, 1801, at 
the age of sixty nine, leaving behind him se- 
veral manuscripts, from which were compiled 
two posthumous volumes, printed in 180>, 
A part of those 18 occupied by a continuation ¢ f 
Ius ¢* Historical View of the English Govein- 
ment ’’—Tife mefrred to Works. 

MILE TR, mus doct. (Ff pwarp) was born 
at Norwich, of humble parentage, in 17 50 
loping from his father, who had been com- 
pelled by his poverty to bring him up to a lite 
of labour, he came to Lynn, where Dr Bur- 
ney discovered his genius for muptc, and gave 
him instrucuon. In 1756 he obtamed the 
appointment of organist at Doncaster, and 
after continuing in this situation thirty years, 
took his doctor s degree m music at Cam- 
bridge. Besides his skill on the organ, he was 
an excellent flute player, and performed upon 
that imstrument in HHandel’s first oratoiios 
Dr Muller was the author of an introductory 
treatise, still held 1n considerable estimation, 
entitled ‘‘ Ihe Eiements of Jhorough Bass 
and Composition ,” of another called ‘ Lhe 
Institutes of Music ,”’ and of a topographi al 
work of merit, on the ‘* History and Annqui 
ties of Doncaster.” He also arranged and 
published by subscnption a set of new melo 
dies for the Psalms, the king himself heading 
the lst of his subscribers, Huis death took 
place at Cambndge in 1807.—Gent. Mag. 

MILLER (James) a pohtical and dramatic 
writer, was born in Dorsetshire m 1703, and 
received his educatron at Wadham college, 
Oxford. Durmyg his residence at the umver- 
sity, his turn for satire led }im to compose 
,ieat part of acomedy, called ‘‘ The Humours 
of Oxford,’’ which, bearing allusion to well 
known characters in that city, gave much 
offence, and bindered his subsequent prefer- 
ment. He notwithstanding took orders, and 
after enduring much vicissitade, at length ob- 
tained the hving of Upcernein Dorsetsnre. He 
wrote several political pamphlets against sir 
Robert Walpole, and some plays, now forgot- 
ten, the principal of which 1s the tragedy vf 
Mabomet He was also concerned in a trans- 
lauon of Mohere.— Riog. Dram 
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MILLER (Joszrn) the name of a witty 
actur, whose name has become identified wath 
the repetation of wit and equivoque, wherever 
the Enghsh language is spoken. He was born 
in 1684, 1t 18 supposed im London, and was a 
favourite low comedian about the time that 
Conyreve’s comedies were fashionable, to the 
success @ef which, it 1s said, his humour 
much contributed. In these he performed Sir 
Joseph Wattol, in the ‘* Old Bachelor ,’’ and 
Ben, 1n “ Love for Love.”? Another of 1] 18 fa- 
vourite Characters was Teague, in ‘‘ The Com- 
mittee.’ He died August 15, 1738, and was 
buried in the church yard of St Clements, 
where a stone (recently renovated) was placed 
to his memory, with an epitaph, written by lus 
fnend, Stephen Duck. After all, the jests 
which have immortalised his name, seem to 
have connexion with aught else, for al- 
though originally compiled by a_ professed 
friend and companion, it 1s well known that 
they were collected by John Mottley, author 
of the life of ‘* Peter the Great,” and other 
works. ‘* Joe Miller s Jests’”’ had run through 
eleven editions in 1751, and was reprinted, 
after a lapse of thirty yeais, by Barker, of 
Russel street, Covent-garden. copy of the 
original edition was lately valued at ten gui- 
eas in the catalogue of an emiment bookseller. 
—-Watkins. Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

MILLER (Purp) an eminent botanist, 
distinguished among his contemporaries by the 
flattering title of ‘© Hortulanorum Princeps.” 
He was a native of North Britain, born in 


1691, and was educated by his father, garden- 


er to the Apothecaries’ Company at Chelsea, 
to succeed him in his situation, which he dad, 
on the decease of the latter, in 1722. Soon 
after bis appointment, the good ofhces of sir 
W. Watson and Mr. Hudson introduced him 
to the acquaintance and correspondence of the 
celebrated Linnzus, whose plan he afterwards 
pursued in the arrangement and clasvification 
of his garden. Mr Muller, to a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the theory of botany, added 
great practical knowledge of that science , 
and from the reputation which he acqured im 
this particular branch of natural plnlosophy, 
was elected a member of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Florence, as wellas of the Royal So- 
ciety of England, among whose transactions are 
to be found several papers of his composition. 
His other wntings are, ‘‘ A Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary,” first printed in folio im 1731. Of this 
work, which has gone through several editions, 
Linneus speaks im terms of unqualified praise. 
‘* ‘The Gardener’s Calendar,’”’ 8vo, ‘* The 
Gardener and Florist’s Dictionary,” Bvo, ‘A 
Cataicgue of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and 
Flowers in the Gardens near London ,” “ Fi- 
gures of Plants,’ folio, 2 vols. 1755, and ‘A 
Short Introduct.on to Botany.’”’ He also left 
behind him a valuable herbanum, or hortus 
siccus. His death took place in 1771.—Rees’s 
Cyclop. 

MILLES (Tuomas) bishop of Waterford, 
in Ireland, born ac High Ciear, Hants, of «hich 
parish his father, the reverend Isaac Milles, 
was many years the incumbent. He received 
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his education at Wadham college, iu the um- 
veraity of Oxford, and took hus donee there as 
bachelor of divinity in 1704. Two years af- 
terwards, he was elected to the Greek profes- 
sorship, which, however, he resigned in 1707, 
having accepted an invitation from Lord Pem 
broke to accompany him to Ireland, m quality 
of his domestic chaplain, The steady patron 
age of his lordship eventually procured his ele- 
vation to the episcopal bench. Bishop Milles 
was a prelate of consderalle learning, and an 
able divine. Ihe only productions of Ins pon 
which have appeaied, are, a new edition of St 
Cyiil’s works, with annotations, in one vol 
foho , and a life of his own father, in 8vo. His 
death took place in the city winch yives a 
name to his diocese, in the year 1740.—A.- 
chols s Lit. Anec. 

MILLES (J:remran) nephew of the pre- 
ceding, an English divine and anuquary, was 
born in 1714. He was educated at Eton, 
whence he was removed to Queen’s college, 
Oxford, where he graduated as DD, in 1747. 
Having marned one of the daughters of arc h- 
bishop Potter, he obtained, by the interest of 
that prelate, the umted rectones of St Fd- 
mund the King and St Nicholas Acon, which 
he held, with the hvings of Merstham, 1n Sur 
rey, and West lerring, m Sussex In 176% 
he became dean of I.xeter, and in 1765 presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquanes, having been 
for some years previously a fellow of the 
Royal Souety. Dean Milles is the author of 
several curlous papers in the Archeologia, one 
of which involved him ma controversy with 
Horace Walpole. Hs zeal for antaquity was 
not always tempered by judgment, and his at- 
tempt to vindicate the authenticity of the poems 
of Rowley, in an edition which he printed in 
4to in 1782, subjected him to exceeding mdi- 
cule, especially from George Steevens, and the 
witty author of ‘‘ An Archeological Lpistle.’’ 
He died in 1784.—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

MILLIN pe GRAND-MAISON (Av- 
Gusre Auspin) member of the French Insti 
tute and of the legion of honour, born at Paris 
in 1759. Hhseducation being completed, he 
was destined for the ecclesiastical profession, 
which he renounced, to devote himself to hte- 
tature and the sciences, and being possessed 
of an independent fortune, he was enabled to 
follow his inchnat.on. Ilis first jiterary at- 
tempts were translations, published in 1785, 
under the title of “« Melanges de Litterature 
Etrangere,” 6 vols, 12mo. He next attached 
himself particularly to the study of natural his- 
tory, and formed the plan of an extensive woik, 
in which he intended to treat of that science 
systematically, as Bailly and Montucla had 
treated astronomy and mathematics , but the 
scheme was too extensive to be mnore than par- 
tually executed. He became the founder of a 
Linnmwan Soviety at Pans, which being re-or- 
gan.zed after the Revolution in 1789, was de- 
nominated the Society of Natural History, and 
of which Millin was appointed perpetual se- 
cretary. At this penod he ranked among the 
temperate frends of liberty, and published se- 
veral tracts in favour of the popular cause. He 
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was one of tae conductors of the ‘* Clronique 
de Paris,” till 1793, when he thought 1¢ pru- 
dent to leave Paris , but he was discovered, and 
imprisored till after the fall of HRobespierre. 
He subsequently became rrofessor of histcry in 
the central achools , and he estabhshed, and 
principally conducted, the ‘* Magasin Fncyclo- 
pedique.”” In 1794 he succeedid the abbé 
Barthelemy as keeper of the medals in the Na- 
tional Library, which post he held till his 
death in 1818. Flis works on natural Instory, 
archeology, and the fine arts are numerous 
and highly esteemed.— Bug Nouv. des Con 
temp). 
MIT LO! (Craupr Frangors XaAvIER) a 
learned and ingemous Fiench author, born in 
the spring of 1726, at Besancon. He was edu- 
cited at. the jesuits’ college, and became a 
member of that fraternity, but quitted 1t and 
setiled at Parma, wherethe patronage of the 
duc de Nivernois obtained him the historical 
professorslup. Ihis situation he filled with 
much ability and reputation for some years, 
when the prince of Condé offering to his ac- 
ceptance the appointmcnt of tutor to the young 
duc d Inghien, he returned to Paris — Elis 
works, some of which are much esteemed for 
the spnit and elegance of their style, consist 
of «* A Flistory of the Jroubadours,’ 1n 3 vols , 
‘Memoirs, Pohtical and Military for the Has- 
tory of the Reigns of Lous X1V and Louis 
AV,’ 6v0ls., ‘ Tlemeuts of Universal Ilis 
tory,’ 9 vols., “ Kulements of the Elistory of 
kngland,’”’ 3 vols. , ‘* Elements of the Hastory 
of krance,”’ 3 vols. 12mo, beside some acade- 
mical papers, aud a few translations from the 
Latin. Ibis death took place in the French 
cayital in 1789%—Bag Unn. 

MILLY (Nicuoras Cruristran de Tuy, 
connt de,}a French nobleman who distinguish- 
ed himself by lis researches and improve- 
ments in chemistry. He was born in 1728, 
and hhe most persons of his rank, he passed a 
part of Ins life im mihtary service, He was 
present at the battle of Jafeldt in 1741, and 
mn 1796 at those of Rosbach, Creveldt, and 
Minden. He afterwards became adjutant ge - 
neral in the army of the duke of Wirtemberg, 
to whom he was also chamberlain, and who 
conferred on lim the order of the red eagle. 
On the restoration of peace, returming to his 
native country, he en,saged in the study of che- 
mistry , and as the result of lis observations 
and irquines, he published a very elaborate 
treatise on the manufacture of the porcelain of 
Saxony, (Dresden china) wlhuch procured him 
admission into the Academy of Scuences at 
Pans. He was also chosen a member of the 
Royal Academy of Madnd and the Academy 
of Haerlem. His researches were principally 
directed to the improvement of colours for 
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cian on the Radchffe foundation., While on 
hia travels, he attended the duke of Gloucester 
at Rome, a circumstance which led to the most 
extensive practice on his return to England in 
1780. He read the Gulston lecture before the 
College of Physicians, hevne published, the 
year preceding, his “* Animadversiones de Na- 
tura Hydropis,’’ 8vo. He also wrote a trea- 
tise on the source of the scurvy and putnd 
fever, printed in 1782, 810. Huis death took 
place June 24, 1821, 11 the 7oth year of lis 
age.— (cent. Mug. 

MII NE, LLD. (Corr) a native of Abr r- 
deen, in which university he received his edu- 
cation, under the superintendance of lis uncle, 
Dr Campbell, provost of the Warischal college. 
He afterwaids was selected by the duke of 
Northumberland to diuect the studies of his 
younger son, Lord Algemon, and having 
taken orders, was presented, through the in- 
terest of the Percy family, to the living of 
North Chapel, in the county of Essex, im re- 
quital of his seivices. Ihe lectureship ot 
Deptford was afterwaids added to his prefei - 
ment. Dr Mailneis prinupally known as an 
excellent naturalist, and his wiitings, chiefly 
on subjects connected with botany, are much 
admired by those versed im that particular 
branch of science. Lhey are entitled, ‘ In- 
stitutiones Botanic Linnei,” 4to, ‘* Indige- 
nous Botany,’ and a “ Botanical Dictionary. ’ 
A few sermons of his compositon have also 
appeared. Husdeath took place im 1819.— 
Gent. Mag. 

MILNLR (Tsaac) an episcopal divine, 
eminent as a mathematician and natural phi- 
losopher. He was a native of Yorkshire, aud 
was of low parentage, having been brought up 
to the employment of weaving, which he fol- 
lowed for some time, dedicating every mo- 
ment of leisure to the study of classical htera- 
ture and the mathematics. [le was then em 
ployed as an assistant in a grammar school, 
and afterwards admitted a student at Queens 
college, Cambridge. In 1774, he gained the 
first mathemati al prize, and becoming a tutor, 
he had among his pupils Mz Patt and Mr Wal- 
berforce, with whom he travelled abroad. Re- 
tuning to the university, he was chosen pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in 1783, and mas- 
ter of his college in 1788, when he proceeded 
JD, and about the same time he obtained the 
deanery of Carlisle. He was vice-chancellor 
of the university in 1792, and six years after- 
wards he became Lucasian professor of mathe- 
mats, Jr. Milner wrote against Marsh, in 
favour of the Bible Souety, and produced some 
professional pieces, but he chiefly dist.n- 
guished himself by some ingenious papers on 
chemistry aud natural philosophy, published 
inthe Philosophical Lransactions. He died 


enamel, and to the constructron of furnaces. | in 1820.—His elder brother, ToserH Mary. 


‘Lhe count de Mally died September 17, 1784. 
Hutchinson's Big. Med. Buy, Unn 
MILMAN, bart., MD.FE .. (ar Fraxcis) 
a physician of great eminence in his profession, 
son of a clergyman in Devonshire, educated at 
Exeter college, Oxford, by which university he 
was afterwards appointed a travelling phys- 


also originally a weaver, raised himself by the 
exercise of his talents to eminence im the hte- 
rary world. He was euucated at a free gram- 
mar school at J.eeds, where ke was born, and 
he afterwards studied at Catherime-hall, Cam- 
bridge, and took the degree of BA. in 1766. 
Having taken orders in the church, he obtain - 
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ed alectureship at Hull, where he became 
master of the grammar school. He-subse- 
quently obtained the vicarage of North Fern- 
by mm Yorkshire, and also that of the Holy 
Inmty, at Hull. [fe died m 1797, aged 5y. 
His works consist of a ‘‘ History of the Church 
of Christ,’ 5 vols. 8vo , ‘* Sermons,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, published posthumously, with the au- 
thor’s hfe, by Ins brother, dean Milner, ‘* Es- 
says on the Influence of the Holy Spmt,” a 
tract against Gibbon, &c. Mr Milner belong- 
ed to the class of the evangelical 01 Calvinis 
tical clergy, and tis Ecclesiastical History 18 
highly esteemed by those whose religious sen- 
timents correspond with his own.—Gent. 
Mag. 

MILTON (Jonn) the most eminent of 
Enghsh poets, setting aside Shakspeaie as a 
dramatist, sprang from an ancient family, for- 
merly proprietors of Mutton, near [hame, in 
Oxfordshire. His grandfather, who ws un 
der 1anger of the forest of Shotover, being a 
zealous Roman Catholic, disinherited his son, 
the father of Malton, for becoming a lrotes 
tant, on which account he was obliged to quit 
his studies at Oxford, and settle in Loudon as 
ascrivener  Lhis gentleman who was a good 
classical scholar, and remarkable for his skill 
wy music, mariued a lady, also of ancient fa- 
maily, by whom he had twosons and a daugh- 
ter John, the poet, Chnstopher, who be- 
came a judge in the court of common pleas, 
and Anne, who marred kdward Phillips, se 
condary at the crown office John Milton 
was born at Ins father’s house in Bread-street, 
December 9, 1608. He received Ine early 
education from a learned minister of the name 
of Young, and was afterwards placed at St 
Paul’s aphoo!, whence he was removed, in his 
seventeenth year, to Chmnst’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated MA, and seems 
to have distingmshed himself by the punty 
and elegance of his Latin vers‘fication. [he 
original purpose of Milton was to enter the 
church, but his dishke to subscription and to 
oaths, which 1n bis opmion required what he 
emphatically termed ‘‘ ap accommodating con- 
suience,”’ prevented the fulfilment of this inten. 
tion. On leaving college, therefore, he repaired 
to his father’s house, who, having retired from 
business, had taken a residence at Horton, in 
Buckinghamshire. Here he passed five years in 
a study of the best Greek and Roman authors, 
and in the composition of some of his finest 
miscellaneous poems, including his Allegro 
and Penseroso, Comus and Lycidas. That his 
learning and talents had by this time attract- 
ed considerable attention, 1s proved by the 
production of ‘* Comus”’ at the solicitation of 
the Bndgewater family, which was performed at 


Ludlow castle in 1634, by some of its youthful | 


members , as also by his ‘* Arcades,’’ part of 
an entertainment, performed before the coun- 
tess-dowager of Derby, 1n the same manner, at 
Harefield. In 1638, having obtained Ins fa- 
ther’s consent to travel, he visited Pans, 
where he was introduced to Grotius, and 
thence proceeded successively to Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, in which latter capital he 
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was kindly entertained by Manso, marquis of 
Villa, the patron of fasso. Has general re- 
ception 1 italy was also hiphly complimentary , 
and it as said that 11 would have been even 
more so, but that, in opposition to the advice 
of sir Henry Wotton, he would not disguise 
lus religious opinions. After remaimng abroad 
for fifteen months, he returned to Englana, 
giving up his intention of visiting Sauly and 
Greece, in consequence of accounts of the state 
of affairs in his own country. ‘ I esteemed it 
dishonourable,” he writes, ‘* for me to be hn- 
gering abroad, even for the improvement of my 
mind, while my fellow ciuzens were contend- 
ing for their liberty at home.’”’ His turn, how- 
ever, not being military, and being shut out 
by want of fortune from parlameut, he fixed 
in the metropolis, and undertook the educa- 
taon of his two nephews, the sons of his sister, 
Mrs. Philhps. Other parents being also in- 
duced by Ins Ingh character to apply to him, 
he was encourazed to engage a house and gar- 
den in Aldersgate-street, aud to open an aca- 
demy for education. However engrossed by tui- 
tion, he soon found ‘ime to mingle in the con- 
troversial struggles of the day, and published 
four treatises relative to church government, 
which produced bim antagonists 1n bishop Hall 
and archbishop Usher. A fifth production fol- 
lowed, entitled ‘‘ Reasons of Church Go- 
vernment urged against Prelacy,’’ 1n which 
he promises to undertake something, but yet 
he knew not what, which ‘ might be of use 
and honour to his country ,”’ a calm anticipa- 
tion of great performance, which he amply re- 
deemed by his ‘‘ Paradise Lost’? About this 
tume his father, who was disturbed in his resi- 
dence by the king’s troops, came to reside with 
his son John, who in 1643, united himself‘in 
Marnage with Mary, daughter of Richard 
Powel, esq., a magistrate in Oxfordshire. In 
more than one respect, this was an unsuitable 
connexion , for the father of the lady being 
a zealous royalist, who practised the jovial 
hospitality of the country gentlemen of that 
party, the residence of her husband so dis- 
gusted the bride, that in less than a month, 
under the pretence of a visit, she left bim, and 
remained for the rest of the summer with her 
parents. His letters and messages for her to 
return home being treated with neglect, Milton 
at length became incensed, and regarding her 
conduct as a desertion of the manage con- 
tract, he sought to pumsh it by repudiation. 
To this matrimonial disagreement 18 to be at- 
tnbuted his treatises, ‘‘ Lhe Doctrine and Dis- 
ciphne of Divorce,” ‘‘ The Judgment of 
| Martun Bucer concerning Divorce ,”’ and ‘‘ Te- 
trachordon, or exposition upon the four chief 
places in Scripture which treat of marnage.’ 
Phe presbyterian assembly of divines, then 
sitting at Westminster, alarmed at this rea- 
soning, had the author called up before the 
house of Lords, which, however, instituted no 
process. Convinced by his own arguments, 
Milton began to pay attention to an accom- 
phshed young lady, the daughter of Dr Davis, 
a step which alarmed the parents of his wife, 
‘who having become obnoxious to the ruling 
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powers, had need of the good offices of their 
son-in-law with his party. Ihus disposed, 
they surprised him imto an interview with 
Mrs Milton, whom, on her expression of peni- 
tence, he not only received again with affec- 
tion, but also took her parents and brothers, 1n 
the most generous manner, into his own house. 
He continued to employ his pen on public 
topica ; and in 1644, published bis celebrated 
‘* Jractate on Educauon.’’ ‘lhe presbyte- 
rans, then in power, having continued the 
subsisting restraints upon the press, he also 
printed, in the same year, Ins ‘* Areopagatica, 
a speech of Mr John Milton for the Liberty of 
Unhcensed Prnnting,” being a spirited and 
energetic defence of that grand essential to 
public hberty, a free press, winch great na- 
tions have to struggle for in the present age 
nearly as much as ever. In 1645, he pub- 
lished his yavemle poems, in Latin and Eng- 
lish, ancluding, for the first time, the ‘* Alle- 
gro” and ‘* Penseroso.”’ Milton’s notions of the 
ongin and end of government carried him to 
a full approbation of the tiaj and execution o1 
Charles 1, which he sou, ht to justify in a 
tract, enutled ‘*The fenure of Kings and 
Magistrates.” Cven in the tide-page he asserts 
the mght to put ‘ a tyrant or wicked king’’ to 
death on due conviction, ‘‘ by any who pussess 
the power,’”’ should the ordinary magistrates 
have no means to do so. By tis doctrine, 
whichis the contrary extreme to that of passive 
obedience, he plainly meant to include the case 
of such a minority as then composed the par- 
lament taking the performance of this national 
act upon themselves, He fartheremployed his 
pen in the same cause by the composition of a 
‘« History of England,’ of which, however, he 
had only completed sia books, when he 
was interrupted, by being nominated Latin se- 
cretary to the new council of state. He had 
scarcely accepted the appomtment, when he 
was requested to answer the famous book, at- 
tributed to Charles I, entitled, ‘‘ Icon Basi- 
like.’” This task he accomplished in a work, 
Which he called ‘* Iconoclastes,”’ or the Image- 
breaker, which 1s considered by many writers 
as one of the ablest of his political tracts. 
His celebrated controversy with Salmasius 
soon after followed, which omginated in the 
latter writing a defence of Charles J, and of 
monarchs, under the utle of ‘‘ Defensio Re- 
gis,’’ at the instigation of the exiled Charles 
II. Mhlton entitled his reply, ‘‘ Defensio pro 
Populo Anghcano.”’ It was published m 1651, 
and though tamted with party virulence and 
the discreditable personal aciumony which dis- 
tinguished the controversies of the times, 
exhibits an occasional strain of fervid elo- 
quence, which completely overwhelmed the 
great but inadequate powers of his opponent. 

e acquired by this production a lngh reputa- 
tion both at home and abroad, being visited on 
the occasion by all the foreign ambassadors 
then 1n London; he also received from the 
government a present of 10001. He however 
bought tlus tmumph dear, as an affection of 
the eyes, previously produced by intense study, 
terminated, 26 hia phymecians predicted, an an 
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irremediable gutta serena, owing to lis exer 
tions on this ocasion. It 18 unnecessary ww 
observe how nobly and feelingly he has u- 
luded to his blindness 1n more than one pas- 
sage of bis exalted bee His loss of aight 
ad not, however, impede his facility of com- 
position, and in 1652 he wrote a second “‘ De- 
tence of the People of England’’ against 
an attack by Du Mouhn, under the name 
of More, simular to that of Salmasius. In this 
piece Malton inserts some high flown pane- 
gync of Cromwell, who had nuw assumed the 
tule of Protector, and this tnbute, at a time 
when the wisest and most conscientious of the 
republicans had become sensible of his arts, 
forms one of the strongest testimonies in fa- 
vour of the involuntary admiration which the 
vigour and energy of that extraordimary per- 
son’s mind, and the correspondent greatness 
of his actions, produced on kindred strength 
of intellect. In 1652 Malton lost his wife, who 
had produced him three daughters, and soon 
after married another, the daughter of a cap- 
tain Woodcock, who died in childbed the same 
year. To divert Jus gnef for this loss, he re- 
sumed his History of Lngland, and also made 
some progress in a Latin dictionary, and still 
composed much of the Latin correspondence 
of his office. On the death of Cromwell he 
employed Ins pen with great alacrity to stem 
the increasing feeling in favour of the Resto- 
ration, but mere argument in these reactions 
of public feeling 1s seldom much attended to, 
not to mention the difficulty with republican 
consistency to argue the nght of the few to 
oppose the anchnation of the many. On the 
Restoration, Milton took refuge for some time 
in the house of a fnend. His ‘‘ Defences”’ of the 
People and Iconoclastea were called m, and or- 
dered to be burnt, but the author ‘was re- 
ported to have absconded , and in the act ef 
indemnity which followed, his name formed 
no exception. Ile appears, however, to Lave 
been some time in tlie custody of the sergeant- 
at arms, but was at length discharged, and 
even treated lemently im regard to fees, as it 18 
said, owing to the fmendly imterposition of 
sit William Davenant, who had received si1- 
milar kind offices from Malton, when endan- 
gered by his adherence to the royal cause In 
reduced circumstances, and under the discoun- 
tenance of power, he now removed to a pn- 
vate residence, near his former house in the 
ity, and his infirmity requuing female aid, 
was led, in his fifty-fourth year, to take as a 
third wife, Elizabeth Munshull, of a good fa- 
mily in Chesinre. He now resumed the poeti- 
cal studies which he had for some years laid 
aside, and left in repose to meditate upon the 
lofty ideas that filled his mind, the noble re- 
sult was his immortal ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ 
which was fnished 1n 1665, and firet pmnted 
in 1667, 1n a small 4to. The sum which 
he obtamed for it proves the wretched price 
of literature in that day, his recompence 
bemg five pounds m hand, with a contin- 
gency of fifteen dependent upon the sale 
of two more impressions, the copyright subse- 
quently, however, still remaming his own. 
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Paradue Lost long struggled with bad taste 
and polhtical prejudices, before ic took a se- 
cure place among the few prime productions of 
the human mind which continually nse in es- 
tamation, and are unlimited by time or place 

In 1670 appeared his ‘‘ Paradise Regained,’’ 
which, however infenor to its predecessor, he 
as said to have preferred to it. In grandeur 
and invention, however, its inferiority 1s con 

= ete although by no means so unworthy 
the genius of its author as mere comparative 
enucism might imply. Wath ‘* Paradise Re 

gained,’’ appeared the tragedy of ‘‘ Samson 
Agonistes,’’ composed upon the ancient mo 

del, and abounding m moral and descriptive 
beauties, but exlaibitung httle pure dramatic 
talent, either in the development of plot, 
or delineation of character, and never in 

tended or calculated fer the stage. In 1672 
he coinpused a system of logic, after the man 

ner of Ramus, and the following year again 
entered the dangerous field of polemics, with 
a‘ lreatise of I rue Religion, Heresy, Schism, 
Toleration and the best means of Preventing 
the Growth of Popery ” A publication of his 
familiar epistles, in Latin, and of some acade 

mical exercises, occupied the lust year of his 
life, which repeated fits of the gout weie now 
rapidly brmging to a close. He sank tran 

quilly under an exhaust.on of the vital powers 
an November 1674, when he had nearly com- 
pleted Ins sixty-sixth year. Jia remains, 
with a numerous and splendid attendance, 
were interred in the church of Cripp'egate, 
where the elde: Samuel Whitbread has erect 

eda monument to his memory It was for 
that inconsistent divine and poliucian, Dr 
Sprat bishop of Rochester, as dean of West 

minster, to deny him a monument in the ab 

bey where however, 1n 1707, one was erected 
to his memory by auditor Benson. Miulton was 
distinguished in his youth for personal beauty, 
wad was to the last a very comely looking 
man. His habits of hfe were those of a stu- 
dent and philosopher, being strictly sober and 
temperate, his chief rela\ations consisting of 
inusic and conversation. His tempel was se 

yene and cheerful, and although warm and 
acrimonious In controversy, after the manner 
of the times, he appears to have indulged no 
enmsues, except on a public ground, and to 
bave been civil and urbane in the ordinary 1n- 
tercourse of society. Jie has been called a 
lordly husband, and unkind father, and as he 
seems to have imbibed something lke patri- 
archal notions of the authority of the male 
head of a fimily, in a comparative sense, some- 
thing of this may have been discernible. His 
ready forgiveness of hia wife, however, for 
certainly no small affront, shows that he 
was at least a very placable man, and all 
that can be said against him as a parent 1s, 
that when blind he obliged his daughters to 
read to lim in languages which they did not 
understand. Of these he had three, by his 
first wife, and it 18 to be regretted that the 
accuunts of their conduct to lium are by no 
messs favourable. In 1750 the masque of 
Conus was performed for the benefit of one of 

Bios. Dict —Vor Tt. 
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lus grand daughters, named Foster, then in a 
very humble situation. Of the sublimity of the 
genius, and the depth and vanety of the learn- 
ing of Milton, there can be no difference of opie 
union, and in respect to the first, his own 
countrymen, at least, wall scarcely admit that 
he has ever been equalled. Had he never even 
written ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” his ‘ Allegro,” 
‘* Penseroso,”” and ‘‘ Comus,” must have 
stamped him a poet in the most elevated ac- 
ceptation of the title. Including that im- 
mortal production, 1t 1s a high effort of cn- 
tical skill duly to appreciate his ment, and a 
proof of cultivated taste with discrimination to 
admire it. [is prose writings have had fewer 
advocates , but his native spirit and vigour, 
even in these, aie predominant, and hi» style, 
although sometimes haish and uncouth, 18 
pregnant with energy andimagimation. Mov- 
ing in the ranks of party himself, no man’s 
fame has been more rancorously attacked than 
that of Milton, by political animosity, but 
after all the deductions it has been able to 
mahe, either coe or hyperciitically, as a 
man of gemus he will ever rank among the 
chief glories of the Lnglish nation. [he best 
edition of the poetical works of Malton 1s that 
of Todd, in 6 vols 8vo, vith his life ian 
one volume —Biog Brit. Newton and John- 
sons Lues. Atkins G. Bug 

MIMNERMUS. Lhe name of an ancient 
Greek poet and musician, known, according 
to Athenzus, as the inventor of the penta- 
meter measure in versification. Strabo as- 
signs Colophon as the city of his buth, which 
tock place about six centuries before the com- 
mencement of the Chistian zxra, Horace 
speaks in the highest terms of lis love elegies, 
which he prefers to the writings of Callima- 
chus, while Propertius places him before 
Homer in the expression of the softer pas- 
sions. Both he and his mistress, Nanno, are 
said to have been musicians by profession, and 
to have been celebrated fo: their performance 
on the flute, especially, according to Plutaich, 
in a partacular air called Cradias, used at the 
Athenian sacrifices. A few fragments only of 
lis lyric poems have come down to posterity, 
as preserved by Stobcus, they are, however, 
of a character which lead us to suppose that 
the high reputation he enjoyed was not unme- 
rited. Nothing 18 known of the time or man- 
ner of Ins death —Fab Bub. Gree. 

MIND (GovirFry) an eminent painter 
born at Berne, in Switzerland, in 17608. He 
studied drawing and landscape painting under 
Freudenberger, whose delineations of Swiss 
-cenery and village sports he successfully imi- 
tated. Atlength he devoted his talents en- 
urely to the art of desgning two particular 
especies of animals, viz. bears and cats, and 
m this narrow department of his profesasjon 
he acquired unnwvalled excellence. Ihe feline 
race were his peculiar favourites, and he had 
always several of them in his room, wl.om he 
would allow to sit quietly perched on his 
shoulders for hours at a time. Madame Le- 
brun, a traveller in Switzerland, who visited 
Mand, and purchased oor of his designe, 
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terms fim the Raphael of Cats. He was 
hardly less successful in his portraits of bears , 
and he formed an intumate acquaintance with 
one publicly kept at Berne, 1» the armorial 
bearings of which city that animal makes a 
prominent figure. ‘Lhis eccentric painter died 
at Berne, November 8, 1814.— Bug. Univ. 

MINOP (Lavrencs) an ancient Engiish 
poet, who flourished mm the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but remained unknown, antl by accident 
Mr Tyrwhitt discovered bis works, wloch 
were edited by Mr Ritson in 1794, His ver- 
sification 1s uncommonly hai monious and easy, 
mor has he the dull prolixity of many early 
authors, but neither do lis remains contain 
those portraits of ancient umes and mannets 
from which early writers denve their greatest 
value —Ratson’s edition of Minot. Crit. Rev. 

MINUCIUS FLLIX (Marcus) a native 
of Africa, who, about the close of the second 
and the commencement of the thiid century of 
the Christian era, attained to a considerable 
degree of reputation at Rome as a rhetorician 
He was a Gi tian. and wrote a dialogue in 
defence of Ine religion, entitled, ‘ Octavius, ’ 
of which Jerome and Lactanuus speak Inghly. 
This work, however, was Jong considered to 
he the composition of Arnobius, tll, in 160, 
Baudouin restored it to i1t8 reat author. 
AnotLer treatise, ‘* De Fato,’’ has also been 
ascribed to him, but from the diftcrence of 
style which it exiilats, when compared wath 
the other work, some doubts are entertained 
as to ite authenticity. Ihere are two Engiish 
translation» of the ‘ Octavius.’’—Cave. Dupin, 

MINUZIANO (Axissannro) a learned 
printer was born at St Severo in Puglia, in 
the fifteenth century Hie studied under 
George Merula, at Mulan, and succeeded him 
there as professor of rhetoric. He employed 
himself for some time in correcting and edit- 
mg learned works which were then being pub- 
lashed, and finally he established a pnnung- 
press of lhisown. His frst publication was a 
splendid edition of all Cicero’s works, in four 
volumes folio. He then proceeded to publish 
editions of various ancient and modern au- 
thors, with very elegant prefaces of Ins owa 
When pope Leo X caused the Annals of 
Tacitus to be printed at Rome for the first 
time, Manuziano excited his Holiness’s dis. 
pleasure, by procuring the sheets as they went 
through the press, and publisting a rival edi- 
tion. ‘The year of his death 18 uncertain, but 
the last time that he was noticed was in 1521, 
—Trraboschr. 

MILRABAUD (Jean Baprisre de) a na- 
tive of Paris, who adopted the profession of 
arms, and distinguished himself by his cou- 
rage at the battle of Steenkirk , after which 
he quitted the army, to devote himself to let- 
ters. He entered into the congregation of the 
Oratory, that he might be able to pursue his 
studies with tranquillity , and at length he 
left that society to become private secretary to 
the dutchess of Orleans, and tutor to her 
daughters. In 1724 he published a transla- 
tuon of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Dehvered,’ which 
was sapenor to any preceding version in the 
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French janguage, and procured bins much re 
putation, He was admitted wto the French 
academy, of which he became perpetual see 
cretary in 1742. His death took place June 
24, 1700, at the age of eighty five. He pub- 
lished in 1798 a translation of the ‘‘ Orlando 
Lunioso,’’ but it was anferioi to his former pro- 
duction. Hie was also the author of ‘‘ Le 
Monde, son Ongine, et son Antiguité ,” and 
‘* Sentumens des Plnlosophes sur la Nature de 
l’Ame ,” but the atheistical work published 
in his name, undcr the tide of ‘¢ The System 
of Naturc,’? 18 wholly suppositious, havin 
been written by Dadeiot, D’Holbach, an 
others — Bog. Univ. 

MIRABLAU (Vicror Riqverti, marquis 
de) one of the propagators of the doctrines of 
the pohtical economistsin Frauce, born at Pers 
thuis, October 9, 1710. His ancestois having 
been exiled from Florence, had, in the four- 
teenth century, taken refuge in Provence, 
where they maintained their rank among the 
noble famihes of the country. Jhe marquis 
fixed his residence at Pans, where he attracted 
much notonety, by advocaung the doctrines of 
Quesnay, founder of the sect of economists, 
In 1799 he pubhshed his ‘‘ Am: des Hommes,” 
5 vols, 12mo0, which produced a great st nsa- 
tion in England, and was translated into Ita- 
han, and published at Vemce in 1784. his 
“ Lheone de } Impdt’ 1700 occasioned hig 
imprisonment in the bastule. He died at Ar- 
genteul July 13 1789 A hist of lis nume- 
rous publication» may be found in the anneaed 
authonty —Broy. Univ. 

MIRABEAU (Honore Gasrirrt Riguer- 
tr, comte de) famous for the political influ- 
ence he exercised during the French Revolu- 
tian. He was the eldest son of the preceding, 
and was born at Bignon, near Nemours, 
March 9, 1749 He derived fiom nature 
suiony passions, an ardent ima,imation, and 
considerable talents, to which was added by 
education, avaried but superficial acquaintance 
with literature. After having served some 
years in the army, in Corsica, he returned to 
France, and retuured to an estate in the Limou- 
sin, attending to agriculture and the manage- 
ment uf some law-suits. In 1771 be revisited 
Pans, and the following year he marred 
mademoiselle de Marignane,a nch and bean- 
uful heiress The union was by no means 
fortunate, and im two years he dissipated all 
the available part of Ins wife’s fortune. His 
father procured a royal order for his retire- 
ment to the country, where he wrote his essay 
on despotism. An affair of honour occasioned 
his confinement an the castle of if, and being 
transferred to the fort of Joux, m Franche 
Comcé, he obtained permission to go to Ponte 
ather. There he became acquainted with 
Sophia Ie Monnier, wife of a president of the 
parhament of Besancon, whom he seduced, 
and took with him to Holland. For tLaa crime 
lhe was sentenced to lose his head, and was 
executed in effigy. He meditated emigration 
to America, when he and his mistress were 
arrested at Amsterdam in 1777, and being 
conveyed to France, he was confined in the 
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vo? Vincennes, ttl December 1780. Me | posed 


Riwetituted soar rmeffectord law sat against 
ho wife, who obtained a separation from hrm. 
In 178@he visited London, and afterwards 
Berha , and he was variously employed in 

quarrels and occupations till the com- 
mencement of the Revolution opened a grand 
field for tins lughiy talented but unprincpled 
sexveman. Being divay.pointed in lus attempts 
ty Become a deputy tu the states-general from 
the noblesss of Provence, he opened a linen- 
draper'’s shop, and got himself chosen deputy 
from the commons of Aix. He soon became 
a leading member in the assembly of the 
Three kstates, and when the nob:hty and 
clergy had decidedly refused to coalesce with 
the [hird Order, Mrrabeau prompted the de- 
petres to assert their power. At the memo- 
reble session of the 20d of June, 1789, when 
the king sent M. de Bréze tu command the 
ageembly to dieperse, he boldly declared that 
force alone should conclude their meeting, and 
procured an immediate decree, proclaiming the 
wviolabihty of the representatives of the 
people. On many subsequent occasions he 
manifested the same powerful influence and 
directing spint, but self-mterest appears to 
have been his governing motive, and he at 
length entered into a negociation with the 
court, and engaged to exert his authority in 
qrelling the sturm which he had contributed 
tu raise. Whether he would have been able 
te fulfil his promises, must ever remain a mat- 
ter of speculation as he died rather suddenly, 
inthe midst of his projects, Apnl 2 1791. 
His decease was considered as a public mis 
fortune, and his funeral was celebrated with 
national honours, but his intrigues with the 
royal party coming to light, the national con- 
vention declared him a traitor to his country in 
December 1792, and h s remains were dragged 
from the Pantheon, burnt, and dispersed im 
the ar. Ihe principal works of Mirabeau are, 
“¢ Des Lettres: de Cachet,’’ 2 vols 8vo, ‘‘ De 
Ja Monarchie Prussienne sous Frederic II,” 
7 vols. vo, written im conjunction with Mau- 
villon , ‘* Histoire secrete de la Cour de Ber- 
hn,’’ 3 vols 8vo, ‘* Lettres originales ecntes 
du Donjon de Vincennes,” 4 vols. 8vu. His 
apeeches in the constituent assembly have also 
been published, as well as his letters.— Dict 
des H. M.dui8meS. Beog. Univ. 
MIRABEAU (Bon pacr Riquetti, v1: 
comte de) younger brother of the preceding, 
was born in 1754. He served in the Frenc!: 
army in America during the war with England. 
when be manifested great bravery , and from 
hus subsequent conduct it does not appear, 
that like many of his brother officers, he be- 
come partial to the principles of republicanism. 
Ta the states-general he was chosen a deputy 
from the nobility of Limousin, and he con. 
stantly resisted the reunion of the three or-. 
dera, defended the nghts of the clergy, and 
abodes Bek the progress of the Revolu- 
tion. 1790 he emigrated to Germany, and 
Tain a legion of loyalists, with which he 
ciate the prince of Condé, served with much 
reputation. The fatigues to which he was ex. 
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brought on an inflanmeatred rm the eins, 
which oecamoned His death at Fribourg te 
wards the end of 179%. Fhough not 

of tLe splendid talemts of his brother, he 
evinced commderable ability , and he produced 
‘‘ La Lanterne Mepque,”’ and a number of 
other light Haar —Bwg. Unw. Dict. Hist. 

MIR ACUS (Auzentus) a learned German 
divine, was born at Bruss«is in 1573, and was 
first almoner and hbranan to Albert, archduke 
of Austria. Has works are, ‘‘ Opera Historica 
et Diplomatica,’’ a collection of charters and 
diplomas, relatmg to the Low Countries, 
** Elogia Ulustnum Belgn scriptorum,’’ 1609, 
4to, ‘‘ Rerum Belgicarum Chronicon ,” ‘‘ Vite 
Justa Lipsn ,” “ Bibhotheca Ecclesiastica ,”’ 

De Rebus Bohemiuis,” &c. He died am 
1640.—Morerr. Dret. Hist. 

MIRANDA (Francis) a general in the 
service of the French republic, who was a nas 
tive of Peru. He entered first into the Spa- 
nish service, but having made an attempt at 
Guatimala to free his countrymen from the yoke 
of the viceroy, his project was discovered, 
and he made his escape to Europe. He pre- 
sented to different courts plans for the eman- 
cipation of the Spanish American colonies, 
whi h are said to have been favourably received 
in England and in Russia. However he con- 
ceived the French government more hkely to 
second his schemes, and, oing to Parts in 1792, 
he connected himself with Petion and the 
Girondists. While waiting for an opportu- 
nity to commence operations in America, Mi- 
randa was appointed general of division, in 
the army of Dumouriez. Has conduct at the 
siege of Maestnicht, and at the battle of Ner- 
winde, did him no credit, and some time 
after he was imprisoned 1n consequence of his 
pohtical intrigues. In July 1794 he waa hbe- 
rated, but renewing Ins machinations, he was 
commanded to quit the terntories of France, 
which order he evaded, and returned to Paris 
A second sentence of deportauon, in 1747, 
obliged him totake refuge in England. In 1804@ 
he repaired again to Paris, when his intrigues 
against the consular government caused him to 
be a third time arrested, and ordered to leave 
Feance He returned to America in 1806, and 
resumed his projects against Spain. W,thia 
five years, he succeeded 1n revolutionizing a 
part of the country, and im 1811 he endea- 
voured to establish a consular government at 
Caraccas. Assisted by the English and North 
Americans, he had made some progress wn his 
schemes, when they were ruined by intestine 
disputes. He fled to Carthagena, where he 
was besieged by the Spaniards, and being taken 
prisoner, he was sent to Cadiz, and thrown 
into a dungeon, 1n which he remained till hus 
death in 1816, after four years’ confinement. 
—Bwg. Nouv. des Contemp. 

MISLIWECZEK (Josreu) surnamed TI 
Boemo, was born in 1737, at a villaye near 
Prague, where bis father was the propne- 
tor of a mill. Having studied music un- 
der Serget at Prague, he went to Italy, 
and put Limself under the twtiun of Pem 
cetts, at Venice. oo firat opera, ‘ Belle. 
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rpfonte,” produced at Naples, established his 
reputation as a composer of the first rank, and 
nane others which followed were equally suc- 
ceasful. Huis career lasted till 1780, when his 
former good fortune seemed to have forsaken 
him, and hia ‘* Armida’”’ meeting with but an 
indifferent reception, he took it much to heart, 
and died at Rome the year following, in very 
Praag circumstances. — Bog. Dict. of 
us, 

MISSON (Francis Maxrmstran) a French 
writer, was a counsellor in the parhament of 
Paris, at the tame of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, when he retired to Eng 
land. {fn 1687 he travelled to Italy with 
a nobleman, and on Ins return he pub 
hahed a ‘‘ Nouveau Voyage d’Itahe,” 3 vols. 
i2mo. It presents a true and hvely picture, 
but he offended the Cathohcs by his repre 
sentations of their ceremunies and supersti- 
tions, which they say are exaggerated and un- 
faithful. He also wrote ‘‘ Memoires d’un 
Voyageur en Angleterre,’ and ‘“‘ Le [héatre 
Sacré de Cevennes, ou Recit des Prodiyes 
arrivés dans cette partie de Languedoc, et des 
petits Prophetes,”’ in which latter he 1s said 
to have displayed great credulty and fanatn 
casm —Morerz, Addison's Travels. 

MIITAN (Jamrs) an historical engraver of 
some celebrity, born in London 1n 1776 ~— Has 
pmncipal productons are, Gerard Douw’s Mu 
sician, Leshe’s Anne Page, the Intenor of 
Worcester Cathedral, many plates for Mr 
Dibdin’s Bibhographical lour and a Gem, 
after Palemberg, of the Masqued Ball, for Dab- 
din’s Ades Althorpane. He died of a pa- 
ralytic attack, August 16, 1822, in London.— 
Gent Mag. 

MIICHELL (Josrex) a dramatic writer, 
was the son of a stone cutter in North Bn- 
tmn, and was born about 1684+ He came to 
London, and was patronized by the earl of 
Stmr and sir Robert Walpole. The particu- 
Jars of his listory are httle known, but he 
appears to have been of a wild dissipated turn. 
Being very poor, lis friend, Aaron Hull, pre- 
sented him with the prohts and reputation ofa 
successful dramatic piece, in one act, entitled 
** The Fatal Extravagance.’’ It was printed 
am Mitchell’a name, but he was ingenuous 
enough to undeceive tue world, and to disco- 
ver its true author. His own pieces were, 
The Fatal Fxtravagance,” a tragedy en- 
larged , ‘The Highland Fair,” a ballad opera, 
He possessed but httle invention, and was but 
a mediocre poet. He died in 1738 —Biog. 
Dram. Cubber's Lives. 

MIFTARELLI (Joun BeneEpicr) a learned 
monk of the order of the Camaldoh, was born 
st Venice in 1708, and in 173¢ he became 
professor of philosophy and theology in the 
monastery of St Michael at Venve, and in 
1747 he removed to Faenza, as chancellor of 
hus order. In 1764 he was appointed peneral 
of hus order, and he died n 1777. He wrote 
*% Annales Camaldulenses,” 9 vols. foho, 
** Memone del Monisteno della santissima 
Tri 14 wm Faenza,” ‘“ Bibhotheca codicum 
Moanuscnptorum Monastern S. Micheehs Ve- 
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netiarum,” folio, ‘‘ Ad Scriptores 
Itahearum Cl. Muratoru accessiones Historices 
Faventine,”’ and ‘* De Litteratura Faventino- 
rum.”’—-Fabron: Vite Italor. Dret. Hist. 

MIIZLER (Laurence Cuanues de Kolof) 
a German musician and composer of eminence, 
born at Vettlesheim in 1711. He received his 
education at Anspach, when, 1n addition to 
the rudiments of classical hterature, he studied 
music under Erhman and Carby. In 1731 he 
removed to the university of Leipsic, where 
he made a considerable proficiency, both in 
mathematics and natural plnlosophy, as well 
as in music, and after a residence of twelve 
years, gave public lectures in all those branches 
of suience. Winle thus occupied, he pub- 
lished a treatise on the claims of music to be 
‘onsidered asa science. Heat length accom- 
panied a Polish nobleman to Warsaw, and 
there grew into eo great favour at court, as to 
obtain from the king a patent of nobihty. Has 
other works are, a ‘‘ Musical Iibrary, or an 
Analysis of Books and Wntings on Music,’’ 
Leipsic, 3 vols pubhshed between the years 
1738 and 1754, ‘* A Musical Illustration of 
the War carned on by the Emperor Cl arles VI, 
against the Allied Forces,’’ Wattenberg, 173 , 
‘* The Tlements of Thorough Bass,” I cipsic, 
1739, « The Musial Ocuhst, &c” 1740, 
and a German translation of Fux’s, ‘* Gradus 
ad Parnassum,” 1742 His death took place 
in 1778 —Brog Dict of Mus. 

MOCENIGO (Anprew) a native of Ve- 
nice, 1n the early part of the sixteenth century. 
He served his country with zeal, beimg em- 
ores in xts public affairs, which he managed 
with great success He was the autl or ofa 
Latin ‘¢ EStory of the War sustained by the 
Repubhe of Vemice, 1n consequence of the 
League of Cambray, from 1500 to 1501, in 
Four Books,’”? which, though not possessing 
much elegance, 1s esteemed for its truth and 
accuracy. He also wrote a Latin poem on 
the war with Bayazet II, which 15 lost.—Mo- 
vere Tiraboschi 

MOEHSLN (Jonn Cnrartres Wiirtam) 
an ingenious German physician of the Jast cen- 
tury. He was born at Berlin in 1722, and 
studied at the umversities of Jena and Halle. 
Having taken the degree of MD at the age of 
twenty, he returned to Berlin, and succeeded 
his grandfather, M. Horch, as physician to the 
gymnasium of Joachim. After holding other 
offices, he was, in 1778, appointed physician to 
Fredenck tle Great, whom he attended in 
the war relative to the Bavurian succession. 
He became a member of various learned insti- 
tutions, and in 1795 was chosen an associate 
of the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences 
at Berlin. His death took place m the 
course of the same year. His works display 
various, rather than profound erudition. They 
relute to the history of medicine and its pro- 
fessors, imcluding a treatise ‘© De Medicis 
Equestn Digmitate ornatis,’’ 1768, 4to, “A 
Catalogue of a Collection of Engraved Por- 
traits of celebrated Physicians,” 1771, 4to, 
‘* A Descnption of Medals or Jetons struck 
honour of Physicians, with Memoirs explam- 
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the Coinage of the Ancients, as connected 
with Medical History and Literature,” 1773, 
2 vols, 4to; and ‘ Remarkable Experiments 
to determine the Utulity of Jnnoculation for the 
Small-Pox,” 1782, 8vo.— Bug. Univ. 

MOELLENDORF (Ricuarv Joacuim 
Henry, count de) a Prussiau general, born 
1724. He was educated in the equestrian 
academy of Brandenburg, and in 1740 admit- 
ted among the pages of Frederick 11, whom 
he accompanied in the first Silesian war, aud 
was at the battles of Molwitz and Kotowsitz. 
His behaviour procured him promotion, and 
in 1746 he obtained a company 1n the guards. 
He served at the siege of Prague in 1757, and 
at the battle of Rosbach and that of Leutheu , 
for his conduct on which last occasion he was 
rewarded with the order of ment. He was 
made a colonel in 1761, afterwards leutenant- 
general, and in 1783 governor of Berlin. In 
the reign of Fredenck Wilham I{, he was ap- 
pointed general of infantry, and he com- 
manded the Prussian troops employed in 1793, 
wn the disgraceful dismemberment of Poland , 
on which occasion Moellendorf did every 
thing in his power to alleviate the musfor- 
tunes of the Poles. On Ins return home he 
was created a held-marshal, aud soon after 
made governor of South Prussia. He opposed 
the war with France which followed , but he 
succeeded the duke of Brunswick in the com- 
mand of the Prussian army on the Rhine, in 
1794, when he gained the victory of Kaiser- 
slautern. He was one of the principal ad- 
visers of the treaty of Basle in 1797, after 
which he was made erand marshal. Not be- 
ing able to prevent, by his advice, hostilities 
with France in 1806, though far advanced in 
years, he accepted a command, and joming 
the army of the duke of Brunswick, was pre- 
sent at Jena and Auerstadt, where he was 
wounded. He retired to Berlm, and subse- 
quently to Havelsberg, where, according to an 
odd Prussian usage, he held a prebend in the 
ecclesiastical chapter. He died there Janu- 
ary 28th, 1816.— Boog. Univ. 

MOESER (Jusrvus) an eminent German 
advocate and man of letters, born at Osna- 
buigh in 1720. * He was educated at Jena 
and Gottingen, and on )is return to his native 
place, he entered on Lis professional career, 
which he exercised with so much credit in 
defending indigent innocence, that in 1747 he 
was invested with the office of advocatus pa- 
trie. Being sent to London to arrange some 
financial afluirs, dumng the i2ven years’ war, 
he embraced the oppurtumty for obtaining an 
acquaintance with the political institutions of 
this country. When the late duke of York be- 
came bishop of Osnaburgh, and the affairs of 
the diocese fell under the admuinistration of 
the English government, Moeser contributed 
much to the preservation of harmony between 
lis fellow-citizens and their rulers. In 1783 
he received the tutle of counsellor of justice , 
and in 1792 the equestnan order of Osna 
burgh celebrated the fifueth anniversary of his 
entrance on lis publ functions. He died 
January 7th, 1794. Among his principal 
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works may be noticed, ‘‘ Arminius,’ a tra- 
gedy, 1749, 8vo, ‘* The History of Osna- 
Lurgh,’’ 1761, 2 vols. 8vo ; ‘* Patriotic Speca- 
lations,” Berhn, 1774-86, 4 vole. 4to; a 
treatise on the German Language and Latera- 
ture, 1781, and ‘* Miscellames,’’ published 
with a memoir o1 the author, by Fred. Nico- 
lai, 1797-8, 2 vols. Bvn.— Bog. Univ, 
MOHAMMED (sueick) the founder of 
the famous sect of the Wahebites, who derive 
their appellation from Abd el Waheb, the fa- 
ther of Mohammed. He was born 1n Arabia, 
about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, of a family claiming to be descended 
from Mahomet. At an early age he seems 
to have formed the project of founding a new 
sect, and he carefully studied the laws and 
traditions of the moslems, of which he under- 
took the reformation. Having been ill treated 
by his father, he fled and took refuge at Bas- 
sora, and afterwards travelled through Syna 
and Arabia, where the unreserved expression 
of his religious opinions exposed him to dan- 
ger. Mohammed Ibn Seoud, governor of one 
of the provinces of Arabia, at length gave 
him an asylum, and permitted him freely to 
propagate his doctrines. From this chief he 
obtained a detachment of troops to accompany 
him in his travels, and assist his missionary 
labours with theirswords. Like Mahomet, he 
offered to the choice of his hearers, the alter. 
native of conversion or death, and he thus 
made a multitude of proselytes, and subjugated 
many tribes and villages. On the death of 
his protector, he found equal favour with his 
son and successor, Abd el Aziz, who at the 
head of his troops, converted to Wahebism all 
the tnbes of the vast province of Nejd. An 
ineffectual attempt, made by the pacha of 
Bagdad, to crush this sect of innovators in 
1798, only added to their power, and in 
1800 they made themselves masters of Mecca, 
though they were unable to keep possession 
of it. In the course of their expeditions, 
Sheick Mohammed died at an advanced age ; 
and Abd el Aziz, who survived lim a few 
foal was assassinated in 1803. ‘Tbe Wahe- 
ites receive the koran as of Divine authority, 
but reject all traditions , and their profession 
of faith 18 confined to the words, ‘* [here 1s 
no other God but God,”’ suppressing the ad- 
dition of the moslems, that ‘“‘ Mahomet 1s the 
prophet of God.”— Buog. Univ. 
MOINE(Asrauam le)a French Protestant, 
and minister of a krench church in London, 
was born about the close of the seventeenth 
century, and died in 1760. He was the au- 
thor of ‘‘ A Treatise on Miracles,’ 1n answer 
to Mr Chubb. ‘To this work he added a 
postscript, intended to vindicate the authonty 
of the ancient fathers, in answer to Dr Mid- 
dleton’s ‘‘ Free Inquiry.” Le Moine’s other 
works are, ** A Sermon on the Fall,” 1751, 
8Bvo; ‘ A Visitation Sermon,” 1752, 4to, 
‘* A Sermon in Defence of Sacred History,” 
in answer to lord Bolingbroke, translations 
into French of bishop Gibson’s ‘‘ Pastoral 
Letters ,’? Sherlock’s ‘‘ Discourses on the In- 
| tent and Use of Prophecy ,” and of ** The 
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Tra of the Witnesses of ‘the Resurrection of 
Jesus,”’ also gttrnbuted to that prelate. Te 
‘these tran#iations, he thas added dissertations 
on the writmgs end lives of the unbelievers 
combate in these wortks.—Monthiy Reveeww. 
Gent. Meg. 

MOINE (Francis te) an ingenrouws painter, 
was born at Parrs in 1686, and was a pupil of 
Galloche. He had no natural genius for 
panting, but acquired all his skill through bis 
great perseveranee. His manter of designing 
‘was very incorrect , nevertheless, his heads 
‘were always graceful and plersing. He was 
employed four years in paintung the saloon at 
Versailles, for which the king granted him a 
pension of 3000 hivres. His best pictures are 
the Assumption of the Virgin, in fresco, at 
&t Suipice, a St John m the Desert, at &t 
Eustace s, the Conversion of St Paul, at St 
Germain-des-Pres , the Nativity, at st Roche’s, 
&c. Ina fit of melancholy he committed aut- 
wide, June 4, 1737 .— D’ Argeniille. 

MOINE (Prrenr le) a French poet and a 
yesuit, was born at Chaumon m Bassigny in 
4602. He possessed more mapinaton than 
taste , Boteau said of him, ‘‘ that he was too 
wrong-headed to be much commended, and 
too much of a poet to be strongly condemned.”’ 
He wrote several works, 1n prose, on theolo- 
gical and other subjects, and several small 

ms, but his greatest work, was ‘‘ Saint 
ms, ou la Suate Couronne reconquise sur les 
Infdelles,’’ aa epic poem, in eighteen books. 
We died at Paria an 1672.—Dict. Hrst. Morers. 

MOLA (Perrar Francis) an eminent 

inter, was born at Coldra an the Milanese, 
in 1609. He was the pupil of the cavaher 
d’Arpmo and of Alban. On leaving the last 
taaster le went to Venice, and studied under 
Guerciao, perfecting himself in colouring from 
the pieductiones of the Venetian school. On 
las return to Rome, he painted several scrip. 
tural pieces for popes Inrocent X and Alex- 
ander VII, of which that of Joseph discover- 
ang himself to his brothers, an the Quirinal, 18 
the most esteemed. He 1s still more distin- 
guished as a landscape pater, for lus varied 
composition and vigorous touch. In 166) he 
received an invitation to the court of Louis X1V, 
with which he was about to comply, when a 
sudden disorder carned him off. There was 
another Moua (Joun Baptist) said by some | 
to be lis brother, who acquired some repnta © 
tion in history and landscape , but he ts much 
yaferior to the preceding. — D’ Argenville. 
Palkington’s Dect. by Fusels. 

MOLAL (James de) the last grand master 
ef the order of the kmyhts Jemplars, of the 
family ef the lords of Longwic and of Raon. 
SMe was admitted into the order about 1265 , 
and on the death of William de Beauyeu, he 
waa unanimously elected to the office of grand | 
raaster. dhe great wealth and power of the 
Templars, their pride end their dissolute man- 
wesg, crested them 9 multatude of enemies, and 
led to their destruction. In 1307 an order 
was weued fa: the general arrest of the kmghta 
throughaut Fzance. They were accused of 
heresy, impiety, and various crigecs revolting 
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, procused by whaterer 

means from a multitude of indsviduals 
them. Fifty-seven were burnt in 1811, 
the order was abolished the following year, by 
the council of Vienne. Molm, with hu-com- 
pamons, Guy Dauphm of Auvergne and Hugh 
de Peralde, were detaned m preon et Pans 
tl 1313, when ther enel took place Osfore 
commismoners ap ted by the pope, and 
confessing their crimes, they were coudemred 
to perpetual seclusion. Mola and Guy, hac- 
ing subsequently retracted their cenfess»ona, 
which they had made ia the hope of obtasming 
their freedom, were executed as relapssd here- 
tees. Ilhey shed m the flames at Pans 
March 18, 1314, declaring ther mnacence te 
the last. Ike abolition and punelment af 
the knights Templare are usually represented 
by modern historians, as in the higheat degme 
cruel and anyust, and as originaung aa the 
avaricious policy of Pinlippe le Bel, keg of 
France, and Ins instrument, pope Clement V. 
That ¢ome of the crimes imputed to the T.em- 
plars were absurd, and probably imaginary, 
may be corceded, but the dissipation and 
disgraceful criminality of these military monke 
was 80 notorious, as to supply a fair pretest 
for the suppression of the order, though # 
cannot excuse the barbariues tu which some 
of the knights were subyected.—Dict. Hust. 

MOLL (Feanois Rene) an emnent 
French comedien, born at Pans in 1734. He 
first appeared on the stage of the metrapolas 
in 1704, when he was well received, and after 
having travelled in the provinces, he returned 
to Paris in 1760, and soon arrived at great 
distinction, particularly in the characters of 
lovers and petit-maitres. During the progress 
of the Revolutaon, he became an assouate of 
the jacobins, and so far prostituted his talents 
as to officiate in the church of St Roch, as the 
priest of the goddess of Reason. Molé was a 
member of the National Institute, and was the 
only actor, except Monvel and Grandmesnil, 
who has been admitted to that honourable 
station. He died December 11, 1802. Some 
letters in the Journal de Paris, and fugitive 
poetry, are attributed to lim, as well as 
an unsuccessful comedy.— Bwg. Univ. Bigg, 
des Contemp. 

MOLLSWORTH (Rostrt, viscount) an 
Trish statesman and political writer, born at 
Dublin in 1656. He received his education 
at Inmity college, and entering on public life 
displayed a hberality of principle and attach- 
ment to the cause of liberty, wach rendered 
lim obnoxious to the court of James Tl. Dur- 
ing the short-lived tnamph of that prince in 
Ireland, lis estate was confiscated , but on 
the settlement of affairs, under William IIT, 
he was made a member of tLe pnvy-council, 
Being despatched on an embassy to Denmark, 
he gave offence to the king, and was induced 
to return home prematurely. He took his 
revenge, by publishing ‘‘ An Account of Den- 
mark,’’ which was consideied as a hbel on 
the country, and was complained of as such 
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ty the Danish ambassador in London, who in 
ven demanded the punishment of the author. 
He waa appointed a commissioner of tLe cus- 
toms in 1714, and in 1716 he was made a 
peer of the kingdom of Ireland. His death 
took placein 1725. He translated Hottoman’s 
‘* Franco-Gallia ,’’ and Lesides the work above- 
mentioned, he was the author of some occa- 
monal pamphiets.— Bog. Brit. 

MOLEVILLE (Antoony Francis Ber- 
TRAND de) a french statesman and historical 
writer, born in 1744. Ie occujied the situa- 
tion of intendant of the finances in Biitanny, 
previously to the Revolution , and in October 
1791, he was appomted minister of the ma- 
rine. Being accused in the Legislative Assem- 
bly of having favoured the enngration of the 
officers of the navy, he resigned his post in 
March 1792. He subsequently thought it 
Piudent to take refuge in England, where he 
employed himself in various literary under- 
takings. He died at Pansin 1819. Among 
lus works are, ‘‘A Chrovological History of 
Fngland,’’ 6 vols 8vo , ‘‘ Memoirs 1¢ lative to 
the last Year of the Reiyn of Louis XVI,” 
and “ Annals of the French Revolution ,” all 
which were first published in English, bemg 
translated from the MSS. of the author. 
Dict des H. Me. dui8me S. Gent. Mag. 

MOLIERL (Joun Baptist PoquELin de) 
the most celebrated of the modein writers of 
comedy, was born at Paris in 1620. His fa- 
ther, named Poquelin, who was valet-de-cham- 
bre, and upholstererto the king, and also kept 
a shop in that line of business, intending to 
bring his son up to his own employment, gave 
him a conformable educaton. He accord- 
ingly reached the age of fourteen without any 
other instrucuon than that of reading and 
wilting, when having imbibed a taste for lite- 
yature, by frequenting the theatre, he was, by 
the persuasion of Lis giandtather, sent to the 

suits’ college as a day-student. His father 
become mfrm, he was, however, obliged to 
officiate for him in the royal household, and in 
that capacity attended Louis XL to Narbonne 
in 1641. On his return to Pais lis passion 
for the theatre became unconqueiable, and he 
associated Jumself with a company of young 
peisons, wh played in the subuile of St Ger- 
main, an.ong whom he agsumed the name of 
Mohere, and composed several httle comic 
pieces fo: the stage, in which he himself took 
a part. At length he jomed La Beyjart, a 
provincial actress, and they formed acompany, 
which in 1693 presented at Lyons his first re 

ular comedy an verse, entitled ‘‘ L’Htourdi.”’ 
a was followed by ‘“ Le Depit Amoueux,” 
and ‘‘ Les Precieuses Ruidicules,” fret exhi- 
bited at Beziers, where he obtained the pro- 
tection of the prince de Condé. He subse- 
quently acted at Grenoble and Rouen, and 
having, dunug some visits te Paris, secured 
the favour of Gaston, duke of Orleans, the 
Jatter introduced him tothe king, wl.o, having 
witnessed the performance of his company at: 
the Old Louvre, gave orders for their settle- | 
ment at Pars. In 1660 he was asayned a 
theatre in the Palais Royal, and in 1665 he 
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was formally taken anto the service of the 
king, with a pension of 1000 livres. He con- 
tinually rose in reputation by his new pieces, 
uptil at length, by the general consent of Ey- 
rope he was placed at the head of genume 
comedy. 1s more senous dramas, and those 
written im prose, are esteemed his master 
pieces, especially ‘* Le Muasanthrope,’”’ and 
‘* Le Tartuffe.”” The subject of the latter be- 
ing rehpious hypocrisy, has always excited 
the false devotees against him , but they have 
not been able to prevent 1t from retaining ats 
place as one of the most effective pieces on 
the French stage , and owig to recent circum- 
stances, it 1s more popular at the present time 
than ever. For twenty years Moliere wrote 
for the stage, and being all the wale an actor 
also, and inte:rupted by vanous avocations, 
lus fertality was most extraordinary. His last 
piece was the celebrated ** Le Malade Imagn- 
naire,” to the fourth representation of which 
he fell a sacrifice. He limself acted the ima- 
ginary sick man in the pice, but labeunng at 
the time under a pulmonary complaint, he wis 
requested by his wife, and Baron, the actor, to 
defer the performance, which, on the score of 
Injury to the company, be declined, and exerting 
himself with unusual spirit, his efforts brought 
on the rupture of a blood-vessel, by which he 
was suffocated ‘Lhis happened in February 
1673, in the fifty thud year of his age. Har- 
Jai, archbishop of Paris, a man of loose morals 
limself, refused him Christian bunal, and the 
king’s authority was iequisite to procure him 
private interment in a chapel of ease of the 
church of St Lustache, and even this was im- 
peded by a portion of the supcrstitious popu- 
lace. Such was the treatment of a man s0 
generally esteemed an honour to his country. 
Louis X1V was much affected at his loss, 
Boileau has honoured him with some fine hnes 
in his seventh saure, and Racine deemed him 
the first of the writers in that distinguished 
leign. Voltaire also, regards him as “ the 
best comic writer of any nation ,”’ nor has any 
one lisenin his own peculiar social line to 
bear away the palm from him. He may, indeed, 
be said to have chased away a great sLare of 
the coxcombrv, false wit, and pedantry of his 
day , and possessed as Le was of a large por- 
tion of the philosophy of good sense, he sel- 
dom failed to discern the weak part of what- 
ever was absurd or condemuable. His great 
excellence being exhnbition of character, he 1s 
not deemed equally happy in development, 
and his eclaircissemens are frequently brought 
about with precipitauon. He is somet.mes 
also deemed too lengthy in the dialogue of lus 
serious pieces, and too farcical in that of lus 
hght ones. In pnvate life tLis eminent man 

was humane and benevolent in a very high 

degree, many anecdotcs being recorded of lus 

great goodnature and plulanthropy. No one 

had more friends of rank and talent, or was 

more lamented by them. In matrimony, how- 

ever, he was unfortunate, being led to marry an 

actress younger than himself, whose conduct 

suljected him to all the ndicule « lich be ongs 


| to ‘usfortune in that particular. Bayle re- 
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cords a curicus scene betweeu Molhere and a 
friend on the subject, the authenucity of whach 
has however been denied. A splendid edition 
of his works was published by Didot m 1792, 
6 vols, 4t0 —Moreint. Nouv Dict. Hist. 

MOLIERES (Josern Parivar de) profes- 
gor of plulosophy at the Royal college, and 
member of the academy of Sciences, was born 
in 1677, at Larascon. He entered among the 
fathers of the Oratory, and was pupil to Male- 
branche , but after that philosopher’s death, 
he quitted the Oratory, and devoted hunself 
wholly to physics and mathematics. He was 
the author of ‘* Philosophical Lectures,’’ 
4 vols. 1¥mo , ‘* Mathematical Lectures ,’’ and 
‘“‘La premiere Partie des Liemens de Géo- 
metiue,’ 12mo. He died 1n 1742. This ab- 
sence of mini was so great, that a shoeblack 
once finding him absorbed in a profound reve- 
rie, contrived to steal the silver buckles out 
of his shoes, replacing them with iron ones.— 
Moreri. Dict. Hist. 

MOLIN «vames) commonly called Du- 
moulin, a celebrated French physician, born 
in 1666. He studied at Montpellier, and af 
terwards at Pana, where he took his doctor’s 
degree. He was soon after appointed profes- 
sor of anatomy at the Royal parden , and at 
the age of twentv-1x he became chief phya- 
cian to the army m Cataloma. He returned 
to the camtal m 1706, aud added to his repu- 
tation by his cure of the prince of Condé Ile 
was employed by Louis XIV and his succes- 
sor, and the latter settled on him a pension of 
500 livres He died at Pans, March 21, 1755. 
To uncommon skill in lus profession, Molin 
added harsh and repulsive manners, and a de- 
gree of parsimony closely bordering on avarice. 
Hiis wealth, however, was often worthily em- 
ployed im the relief of indigence and wretched- 
ness, and as he had no cinidien, he devoted 
much of his property to the education and es- 
tablishment of a numerous tram of young 1ela- 
tives. In his medical practice he was partial 
to the use of venesection, and hence it has 
been concluded that Le Sage, 1n his Gil Blas, 
intended to saturize Mohn under the character 
of Dr Sangrado, though Hecquet, another 
Pansian physician, 18 more commonly sup 
posed to have heen armed at. 
character 
Dr Radchffe, and hike that celebrated pract- 
tioner Le leftno published work of importance. 
—Det Hist. Bog Un. 

MOLINA (Lewis de) a celebrated polemic, 
descended of a noble family of Cuenza in New 
Castile, where he was born 1n 1905. He be- 
came a member of the jesuits’ college, after 
havang completed his studies at Commbra, where 
he had distinguished himself by his perseve- 
rance in the acquirement of clussical, as well 
as theological learning. Mohna was after- 
wards professor of theology at Lbora, and 
filled the chair there for more than twenty 
years with great reputation, although his ad- 
versaries accused him of a leaning towards the 
Pelagian heresy. la support of this charge, 
they cited has treatuse, ‘* De Concordia Gra- 
tue et hber Arbitrn,”’ 4to, wluch gave rise to 
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such a fierce altercation between the fullowers 
of Loyola and Domunic, that in 1607 the pope 
found at advisable to issue a bull, in order to 
suppress them. Huis other works are a treatise 
**On Law and Equity,’”’ and some annotatious 
on the writings of Lhomas Aquinas. His death 
took place at Madrid in 16000.—Nouv. Diet. 
Hist. 

MOLINET (Craupe du) regular canon 
and procurator-general of the congreganon of 
St Genevieve, and a learned anuquary, was 
born at Chalons sur Marne, in 1020. His 
principal works are, an edition of the ‘‘ Epis- 
tles ot Stephen, Bishop of lournay,”’ with 
notes, ‘* History of the Popes, by Medals ,”” 
‘* Reflexions sur J’Ormgine et l’Antnquité des 
Chanoines sécuhers et réguliers ,’’ “ Disser- 
tation sur une tete d’Isis,” ‘* Dissertation 
sur la Mitre des Anciens,’’ ‘* Le Cabinet de 
la Bibhotheque de St Genevieve,” &c. He 
collected a large cabinet of curnosities, and 
placed the hbiary of St Genevieve im the 
state for which it 18 so celebrated. He wasa 
man of great research, but, according to his 
countrymen, ‘ plus remplh d erudition que de 
cmuque ’’? Mohinet died in 1687.— Boog. Univ. 
urt. Dumolinet. Morente Dict. Hist. 

MOLINE I (Joun) a French poet, born in 
the fifteenth century. He studied at the um- 
versity of Pazis, after which he went to Flan- 
ders, where he married, but becomuag a wi- 
dower, he entered into the ecclesiastical state, 
aod obtained a canonry at Valeuviennes. He 
was almoner and /|abrarian to Maryaret of Aus- 
tria, govcrness of the Netherlands, and lists- 
niographer to the house of Burgundy. He 
died m 1507. Besides a transjauon of the 
** Roman de la Rose,’’ he was the author of 
‘* Faits et Dits, contenant plusieurs beaux 
traictes, orasons et chants royaux,’’ Paris, 
1031, foho, and 19037 and 1540, Bvo, which 
editions are much sought after by the lovers of 
scarce books. His “ Poesies’’ weie re-pub- 
lished at Pans in 1723, 12mo0 — Biog. Unie. 

MOLINIER (Wicura™) disunguishbed in 
the fourteenth century as the chauccllor of 
an assoviation of l oulousan troubadours, who, 
under the title of ‘* College du gai davoir,’”’ 
gave rise to the academy of the Floral games. 
Mohmier was directed to prepare a system of 
the art of poetry, as practised: by the profes- 
sors of the “ gay science,” which task he exe- 
cuted in 1356 , and copies were despatched by 
the college to the princes of all the countnes 
in which the Romanic ianguage was cultivated. 
Ihe poetics, or ‘‘ Lays d’Amois,” compiled 
by Molinier, 1s a curious monument of the state 
of hterature in the south uf France in the 
fourteeuth century. A specimen of this work 
was published by M. Raynouard in lus 
‘ Grammaire Romane.’’— Bog. Unrv. 

MOLINOS (Micuasrt) a Spanish contro- 
versialist of the seventeenth century, founder 
of the sect called Quietists, from the nature of 
their doctrine, which inculcates perfect ab- 
stractiion from the world and its concerns, 1n 
order to a complete union with the Divinity. 
He was Lorn 1n 1627, at Saragossa, but passed 
the greater pact of his hfe at Rome, where, 
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in 1675, he pubhsbed his celebrated ‘* Spintual 
Guide,’’ written in Spanish. On its first ap- 
rance little notace was taken of its contents, 
ut at length the quisition tovk alarm at its 
tenete, and on a republication, six years af- 
terwards, arrested its author. Molinos con- 
senting to recant his opinions, his hfe was 
spared, but Le never recovered his hberty,dy- 
iny in the dungeons of the Holy Office im 
1696. ‘The celebrated Fenelon, archbishop 
of Cambray, madame Guyon, and some 
other persons of eminence in France, were 
Btrong.y tinctured with the opimons of Mola- 
nos —Biog. Univ. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
MOLLOY (Cuarczs) a political writer, 
was born in Dublin, and was educated at Tn- 
nity college, and on coming to England he en- 
tered of the Middle Lemple. He was sup 
posed to have contributed greatly to a periodi- 
cal paper, entitled “* Fog’s Journal,’”’ and also 
to have been the principal wnter of a well 
known paper, called ‘‘ Common Sense.” Large 
offers were made to Mr Molloy to write in de- 
fence of sir Robert Walpole, which he re- 
fused , but notwithstanding, on the change in 
the ministry, in 1742, he was entirely neglect- 
ed. He died in 1767. He aleo wrote three 
dramatuc pieces, entitled, ‘* Lhe Perplexed 
Couple ,” ‘‘ Half pay Officers,’ and ‘‘ The 
Coquet.”’——Another Cuartrs Mot Loy, was a 
tative of Ireland, and a lawyer of the Inner 
Temple, and was the author of a treatise 
*“« De Jure Mantimo et Navah.”’ He died in 
1690.—F rancis Mor toy, also an Inshman, 
was professor of divinity in the college of St 
Isidore at Kome, and wrote ‘‘ Grammatica 
Latino-Hibernica compendiata ,”’ and ‘ Lu- 
cerna Fidehum,” which, although the title 1s 
Laun, 18 wntten in Irish, and contains an ex 
planation of the Christian religion according 
to the Roman Cathohc faith —Brog. Diam. 
Harris’s Ware. Lysons’s Environs. 
MOLYNEUX (Wiitram) an eminent 
mathematician and astronomer, Lorn at Dublin 
in 1656. He was educated at J mmnity college, 
wLere he stayed four years, and haviug taken 
the degree of BA, he removed to the Inner 
Temple, London, 1n 1675. Being possessed 
of a cumpetent fortune, he never engayed in 
the law as a profession, but returning to Ireland 
in 1678, he occupied himself with researches 
into various departments of natural phi- 
losophy, and more particularly astronomy. 
In 1683 he formed a philosophical society at 
Dublin, on the plan of the Royal Society, to 
which Le Lecame secretary, aud coutinued to 
act in that capacity till the association was 
broken up during the storms of the Revolution 
in 1688. ‘Through the influence of the duke 
of Ormond, Mr Molyneux was appointed 
joint-surveyor of public works, and chief engi 
neer,m consequence of which he had a com- 
mission toexamine the pmincipal fortresses in 
Flanders. After his retum, in 1086, he pub- 
hsueu his “ Scaothericuun 1 elescopicum,’’con- 
taining, an account of a telescopic dial which 
}e had invented. In 1689 he removed to 
n, on account of the political. commo 
pin Treland, and shortly after he settled 
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| with his family at Chester. There he drew up 


a treatise on dioptrics, published in 1692, un- 
dei the title of ‘* Dioptnics Nova,” dto. Ga- 
ug back to his native country, he was chosen 
MP. for Dublin, in 1692, and m 1695 he 
was elected representative of the university. 
In 1698 he published a tract relating tv some 
measures adopted by the Enghsh government 
which he conceived to be injunous to the 
Insh woollen manufacture. He died Octo- 
ber 11, 1698. Mr Molyneux was a fellow of 
the Royal society, and a contributor to the 
Philosophical Transacuons.—His son, Sa- 
MUEI Motyneux, who was secretary to 
George II, when prince of Wales, was also a 
cultivato: of the mathematical sciences, and 
made some improvements in the construction 
of telescopes, of which Dr Robert Smith pub- 
lished an account in his treatise on optics.— 
Martin’s Buoy. Philos. 

MOLZA (Francis Marra) an Italian pr et 
of the fifteenth century, was born at Modena 
mn 1489. He was equally distinguished for his 
poetical facility and the hbertinism of his man- 
ners. His compositions are chiefly poems in 
Latin and Itahan, on topics as well moral and 
serious, aS sportive and amorous, 1n all of 
which he excelled. He died at Modena in 
1544.— Larquinra Mouza,a learned lady, the 
graud daughter of the preceding, was born at 
Modena in 194% ~=She became a proficient in 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, in 
logic, rhetoric, mathematics philosophy theo- 
logy, and music. In 1560 she married Paul 
Porrino, with whom she lived eighteen years. 
On his death she went to Ferrara, and hved 
twelve years as lady of honour to Lucretia and 
Leonard d’Lste , after which she retired to 
Modena, and passed the remainder of he: hfe 
in hiterary pursu'ts. She died im 1017. Her 
writings consist of Italian and Laun poems, a 
translation of the Charmides and Cnito of Plato, 
&e. lasso has introduced this lady as one of 
the interlocutors in his Dialogue on Love, 
which he entitles ‘‘ Molza.’”’ She received the 
extraordinary honour of being presented with 
the citizenship of Rome, in a patent, extolling 
her merit, and giving her the title of Umica. 
This privilege through her 1s extended to the 
whole family of the Molzas of Modena. 
Bayle. Ttruboschr. 

MOMBRIILIUS or MCMBRIZIO (Bont- 
Nus) a native of Milan, who flouished in the 
fifteenth century, was the author of a work, 
entitled ‘‘ Sauctuarium sive vite Sanctorum,’’ 
2 vols. folio, supposed to have been printed at 
Milan about 1479, 1t 18 extremely scarce, 
and is deemed very valuable. In this work 
the author took the greatest pains to distin- 
guish truth from fable, and this be was enabled 
to do by closely ¢xamining all the existing au- 
thorities, and carefully collaung MSS. He 
also wrote several Latin poems, alcatel & 
one on the Passions, wich was greatly admire 
— Brunet Manuel du Librane. Morert. Tira- 
| oscht. 

MONARDES (Nicuotas) a Spanish phy- 
sician, was born at Seville, mm the early part of 
the sixteenth century. His reputauon 1s founds 
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ed chiefly upon his work, entitled “ Dos Libros 
de las cosas que se traen de las Indies Occa- 
dentales que arven al uso de Medicina,’ Se- 
villa, 1565, to which a third book was after- 
wards added, concerning the medicmal sub- 
stances imported from the new world. I'lue 
wok was translated into Latin, with notes and 
figures, by Charles l’Ecluse or Clusius, under 
the tle of “ Samplici1um Medicamentorum ex 
novo orbe delatorum, quorum in Medicina usus 
est Histona,’’ Antw. 1574. It was also trans- 
lated into Itahan, French, and Engheh. Ihe 
other works of Monardes are a tract, ‘‘ De 
Rosa et partibus eyus , de succi Rosarum tem- 
peratura,” and ‘‘ De secanda vena in Pleun- 
tide inter Grecos et Arabes cuncordia,’ &c. 
The name of Monardes 1s perpetuated by the 
botanical genus Monarda, im the class Diandna 
of Linnzus. He died in 1578.—Antonio Bibl. 
"Insp. Rees's Cyclop. Morer. 

MONBELLLARD (Puicisert GuENEav) 
a naturalist, was born at Semur in Auxois, in 
1720. On coming to Pans, he distinguished 
himself in the scientific world, and continued 
with reputation the ‘* Collection Academique,”’ 
a work consisting of every interesting circum- 
stance in the memoirs of the learned societies 
of Europe. He became the assuciate of Buf- 
fon, in his great work on natural history, taking 
purt of the ornithological department. He 
first wrote under the name of his colleague, 
and no difference of style was observed, until 
Buffon himself announced him in his preface, 
saying, ‘‘ that of all men he was the person 
whose manner of seeing, judging, and writing, 
was most conformable to his own.”” Monbeil- 
lard afterwards undertook the class of imsects, 
on which subject he had written several arti- 
cles in the new Encyclopedia , but before he 
could finish it, Le was seized with the illness 
which terminated in his death in 1785. His 
wife, who was an excellent linguist, and other- 
wise accomplished, rendered him great assist- 
ance 1n his Jabours.— Nouv. Dict. flist. 

MONCONYS (Batruasar de) a writer of 
travels, and son of the lheutenant-cnmunal of 
Lyons, was educated in the jesuit’s college. 
In 1698 he was driven from Ins country by 
the plague, and he went to Spain, and studied 
at the umiversity of Salamanca. He after- 
wards visited the East, for the purpose of 
tracing the remains of the philosophy of Hermes 
Trismegistue, and Zoroaster, but meeting with 
little success, he returned to France, and ap- 
pled himself to mathematical and physical 
pursuits. He died im 1665 at Lyons, and 
his ‘‘‘lravels,’ m 3 vols. 4to, were pub- 
lashed by his son and the jesuit Berthier. They 
contain much curious matter.—Morert. Nouv. 
Dict. Hust. 

BMIONCRIF (Francis Avcustin Para- 
pis) a poet and miscellaneous writer, was born 
at Paris in 1687. He devoted himself at an 
early age to literature, and one of his first ef- 
forts was an ‘‘ Ode on tle death of Louis le 
Grand,” by which he expected to gain the 
favcur of the regent. He private re- 
eretary to the count of Clermont, and reader 
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Academy, and associate of those of Nanci and 
Berha. He was aleo admitted by Lows XV 
to the privilege of the entrées of court, a fa- 
vour denied to Voltarre. Moncnf excelled 
chiefly 1p ballads, romances, complimentary 
verses, oy theatrical pieces, the flights of his 
genius were not lofty. He died in 1770. Hus 
principal works are, ‘‘ ksea: sur la Necessité 
et sur les moyens de Plaire,’ ‘‘ Les Ames 
Ravales,”’ an ingenious romance, founded on 
the metempsychosis, ‘‘ Les Abderites,” a 
comedy, ‘ Poesies diverses,” &c. &c. His 
‘* Histone des Chats” was severely and unme- 
ritedly criticised at tl e time of its publication, 
but 1s now forgotten.— Necrologie des Hommes 
celébres. Nouv Dict. Hut. 

MONGAULT (Nicuotas Hupenr de) a 
literary man, was the natural son of Colbert 
Penanges, and was born at Paris in 1674. He 
entered the congregation of the fathers of the 
Oratory, and studied philosophy at Mana. The 
system then generally taught was that of 
Anstotle, but Mongault, judging for himeelf, 
adopted that of Descartes, which he openly 
professed. In 1701 Colbert, atchisbishop of 
‘Toulouse, who had procured him a priory, 
invited him to Ioulouse, and gave him apart- 
ments in las palace , and soon after the presi- 
dent, Foucault, prevailed upon him to reside 
with him, and obtained his adnussion into the 
Academy of Inscriptons and Belles Lettres 
In 1710 Mongault became tutor to the young 
duke de Chartres, son of the duke of Orleans. 
He was the author of a ‘*‘ Iranslation of He- 
rodian,’? and ‘‘ A Translation of the Let- 
ters of Cicero to Atticus,’’ in 6 vols. which 
he enriched with notes, which equally prove 
his learning and the elegance of his taste. 
He also published two dissertations in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Inscnptions. He was 
admitted a member of the krench Academy in 
17 18, and died in 1746.— Moret. Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

MONGE (Gapspan) a celebrated mathema- 
ticlan and natural philosopher, born at Beaune 
1n1746. He studied in the colleges of the 
fathers of the Oratory at Beaune and Lyons, 
with such success that he became a teacher at 
the age of sixteen. He was afterwards em- 
ployed at the miltary school of Mezieres, 
wLere he assisted Bossut, the professor of ma- 
thematics, and afterwarde Nollet, professor of 
physics, whom he succeeded. In 1780 he re- 
moved to Paris, on being admitted into the 
Academy of Sciences, and became the coad- 
Jutor of Bossut, in a course of lectures on hy- 
drodynamics at the Louvre. He quitted Me- 
ziere# entirely in 1783, on being appointed 
examiner of the manae , when he composed a 
‘* ‘Treatise on Statics,” afterwaids used for the 
Polytechnic school. In 1789, hke uther fnends 
of freedom, Monge indulged in expectations 
of the regeneration of France. TLrough the 
influence of Condorcet, he was made minister 
of the marine in 1792, and he held at the same 
tume the portfolio of mimster of war, during 
the absence of general Servan with the army. 
He thus became a member of the exexusme 
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signed the order for the execution of Louis 
. Shortly after he remgned his functions, 
in consequence of which he was exposed to the 
persecution of the ruling party of the jacobins, 
against winch he successfully defended him- 
eelf. He was then employed, together with 
other men of science, in mmproving the manu 
facture of gunpowder, and otherwiee augment- 
mg the military resources of the country. ‘he 
Wormal School -was founded, with which 
Monge became connected, and he then pub- 
lished his ‘“* Geometne Descriptive,’ one of 
ius principal works Together with Berthol- 
let and Guyton Morveau, he principally con- 
tributed to the establishment of the Polytechnic 
school, after which, in 1796, be was commw- 
eroned to go to Italy, and coilect the treasures 
of art and scrence from the countries con- 
quered by the French, and the labours of 
Monge and Ins colleagues gave rise to the 
Bplendid assemblage of works of taste and ge- 
mius, which for atime ornamented the halls of 
the Louvre. In 1798 he went with Buona- 

rte to Lyypt, where he was again employed 
mithe service of scrence. Qn his return to 
France, he resumed his functions as professor 
at the Polytechnic school, 1n the success of 
which he greatly mmterested himself. The at- 
‘tachment winch he on various occasions ma- 
nifested to Buonaparte, led to ns bemg nomi- 
nated a member of the senate, on the first 
formation of that body. Ihe emperor farther 
bestowed on him the title of count of Pelu- 
sium, the senatorial lordship of Liege, made 
him grend cordon of the legion of honour, gave 
him an estate in Westphalia, and, a little be- 
fore he set out on his Russian expedition, a 
present of 200,000 francs. ‘The fall of his 
benefactor mveltved him in muisfortunes. He 
was expelled from the metitute in 1816, one of 
his sons in-law was exiled, and he wasdeprived 
of all hie employments. His faculties became 
disordered, and he died July 28, 1818. Be- 
sides the works above noticed, Monge published 
‘« Description de ]’Art de fabriquer les Ca- 
nons,’ 4to, and ** Application de 1’ Analyse 
& la Geometrie des Surfaces,”’ 4to, as well as 
a multitude of memoirs on mathematical and 
physical science.—Bg. Unive Bug. Nouv. 
des Contemp. 

MONK (Grorce) an Enghsh milhtary offi- 
eer, distingmmshed in history for the prominent 
part he acted in the restoration of Charles IT. 
He was the son of sir 1 homas Monk of Pothe- 
ridge in Devonshire, where he was born De- 
cember 6th, 1608. Entering imto the army 
at an early age, he served under sir Richard 
Grenville, in an expedition to Spain, and in 
4630 he went to the Netherlands, where he 
was moted to a captamucy. He was en- 
aiced 2 in the unfortunate expedition of 
Charles 1 against the Scots 1n 1639, at which 
spenod lie was raised to the rank of jheutenant- 
colonel. On tLe rebellion taking place im Jre- 
lend he wae sent thither, and his services were 
gzewarded with the post of governor of Dublin. 
Hoeatilines occurriug Letween the king and the 
parhament, colonel Monk broyght over his 
Ragument to hrs mayesty’s assistance. He was 
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eppuinted mayor-general in the Insh bugade, 
and being employed at the siege of Nantwich, 
he was & prisoner, and committed to cns- 
tody in the Tower of London. He devoted his 
leisure to writing, and composed ‘ Obserma- 
tions on Military and Political Affars,” 
lished not long after lus death. Having been 
detained about three years in confinement, he 
accepted of a commission from the Parliament, 
on condition of being employed only against 
the Irsh imsurgents. He distingumhed him- 
self repeatedly m this service, but having 
Taade a treaty with the Catholic clieftan, 
O Neal, which pave offence to the Engliah 
parliamentary government, he remgned his 
command, and retured to hig estate. After the 
entire overthrow of the royal party, Monk was 
employed with Cromwell in Scotland, and was 
present at the battle of Dunbar. Has coadyu- 
tor returning to England, he was entrusted 
with the clief command. War taking place 
with the Dutch republic, he engaged in the 
naval service, and together with admirals Blake 
and Dean, he commanded 1n two engagements, 
in which they triumphed over the enemy, com- 
manded by the famous seaman Van Iromp, 
On the re-establishment of peace, Monk re- 
turned to Scotland, where, at the head of the 
Enghsh army, he maintained the anthonty of 
Cromwell in that country. On the decease of 
the protector, the resignation of powei by his 
son, aud the contest of parties which subse- 
quently took place, he availed himself of the 
commanding situation which he occupied, to 
crush the republicans, and promote the recal 
aod restoration of the Stuart family to the 
throne, in the person of Charles 1). The mea- 
sures adopted for this purpose, indicate a more 
politucal sagacity than principle in Monk 
or his advisers , but the detail of these trans- 
actions must be sought for in our national his- 
tories. ‘Lhe dukedomof Albemarle, the order 
of the garter, and the office of privy-councillor, 
rewarded the loyalty of the restorer of CharlesII. 
During the Dutch war, in the reign of that 
prince, Monk was again employed in the ser- 
vice of his country, and in 1066 he beat the 
Dutch fleet commanded by his former anta- 
gonist, Van Tromp, and admiral De Ruyter. 
He died January 3d, 1670, and was bunied 10 
Westminster abbey. He was marmed to a 
woman in low hfe, said to have been the 
daughter of his laundress, who, as may be 
supposed, maintained a complete ascendancy 
over him, so thatit has been observed, that 
this warrior, who was not afraid of a cannon- 
ball, dreaded the tongue of his wife.—Hume’s 
Ast.of Eng. Buog. Brit. 

MONK (hon. Mary) daughter of lord 
Molesworth, and wife to George Monk, esq. 
Was an sngenious poetess, aud a proficient 10 
the Latin,jItalhan, and Spanish Janguages. Her 
poems were printed after her death under the 
tatle of “* Marinda”’ ‘‘Poems and Trauslations 
upon sevetal Occasions, ’ and a dedication to 
Caroline, princess of Wales, was prefixed by 
lord Molesworth. Sbe died in 1715, and <n 
her death-bed she wrote some very affecting 
verses to her husband, which may be found m 
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*¢ Cabber’s Lives.” —Ballard’s Memos. Crb- 
ber’s Lives. 

MONNET (AntTHoRNyY GRIMOALD) an 
eminent French chemust, inspector-general of 
mines, and member of the academies of 
Rouen, Stockholm, and Turn. He was of 
low parentage, and was born in Auvergne 1n 
1734. Having «ettled as an apothecary at 
Rouen, he distinguished himself by Ins ac- 
quaintance with chemical science. Becoming 
known, he removed to Paris, and obtained, 
through the patronage of Malesherbes, the 
 ahets of inspector-general of mines 1n 1774 

n conjunction with Guettard he prepared and 
published a mineralogical atlas of France. He 
was one of the very few cultivators of chemis- 
try who reyected and opposed the great disco 
venes and theones of Lavoisier, a circum 
stance which involved him in disputes with 
Ins fellow labourers in the field of science, and 
lessened bis reputation. Being deprived of 
office at the Revolution, he passed the latter 
part of Ins hfe in absolute retirement, and 
died at Paris in 1817. He was the author of 
« Memoue Historique et Politique sur les 
Mines de France,” 1790, 8vo, ** Demon- 
stration de li Faussete des Principes des 
Nouveaux Chimistes, ’ 1798, 3vo , and va 1 
ous other works, besides a great number of 
analyses and memoirs in the Journal de Phy- 
sique, &« —Buog. Univ. 

MONNOWE (Brrvann de la) a literary 
man, was born at Dion in 1641, and was 
brought up to the bar, but conceiving a dis 
hke to the law, he devoted himself to htera 
ture, and conten.ed himself with the office of 
corrector in the chamber of accounts at Dyon- 
He gained several prizes of the French Aca. 
demy , but m consequence of his preferring 
to reside in his native province he was not as- 
sociated to that body untul 1713. In the lat 
ter pait of his life he was reduced to distress. 
which was alleviated by a pension from thie 
duke de Villero:. He died at Paris in 1727 
His principal works are, * Remaryques sur les 
Bibliotheques de du Verdier et de la Croix du 
Maine,’ ‘¢ Remarqucs sur les Tugemens des 
Savans de Ballet,’ ‘‘ Notes sur la Bibho- 
theque choisie de Colomies ,’? * Remarques 
sur le Mena.iana, avec une Dissertation sur 
le Lue de Inribus In postoribus 7” * Noels 
Bourguignons ,” a set of Christmas carols, in 
the Burzundian dialect, very humorous, but 
condemned by the Sorbonne for their coarse- 
ness , ‘* Poesies Fiangaises,”’ and ‘* Nouvelles 
Puesies,”’ consisting of fables, epigrams, tales, 
&c. with some Latin poems, elegantly wnitten, 
but an a hcentious spimt. Monnoye was also 
the edator of a collection of French poets, and 
of a “ Recueil dee Pieces choisies.— Movrert. 
Nouv Dict. Hist. 

MONOYER (Journ Bartisir) commonly 
called Baptist, an eminent flower-paunter, 
was born at Lasle in Flanders, in 1659, and 
studied his art at Autwerp. In 1663 he went 
to Paris, and im 1669 he was admitted into 
the academy of painting, but as the rules of 
that society did not permit him to be a pro- 
fessor, he received the ttle of counsellor. He 
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and was emplo in 6m- 
bellishing Montagu house, now the British 
museum, Hampton court, Kensington, Bur- 
ington house, &c. He died in London in 
1699. His style 1s bold and free, and the dis- 
position of all his objects cakwapea | elegant, 
but he did not finish Ims work 80 ighly as 
Van Huysum. One of his most celebrated 
pieces 18 the flower border of a mirror at Ken- 
sington palace. His son Antony, called Young 
Baptist, adopted his fathers style, and was 
member of the French academy of pamung.—— 
Ah ae Anec. D'Argenville. Puilkington’s 
wt 

MONRO (AxexanvEn) a celebrated phy- 
sician and anatomist of Scottish descent, but 
born in London in 1697. After commencing 
his studies under Cheselden, he travelled for 
improvement in various parts of kurope, ob- 
served the hospital practice at Panis, and 
passed some time at Leyden, where he con~- 
tracted a friendship with professor Boerhaave. 
Returning home, he settled at Edinburgh in 
1719, where he was appointed anatomical de- 
monstrator to the company of surgeons, and 
he commenced a course of public Jectures on 
anatomy. Iwo years after he also began to 
give lectures on surgery, aud he contributed to 
the foundation of a public hospital, where he 
delivered courses of climcal lectures. He es- 
tablished Ins reputation as an anatomist by the 
pubhicauon of lus treatise on Osteology, which 
pee through a multitude of ediuons, and 
as been translated into several foreign lan- 
guages. Ibis was followed by his anatomy of 
the nerves, and many valuable productions 
of ins pen appeared in the ‘* Medical Essays 
and Observauions,’’ published at Edinburgh, 1n 
six volumes, octavo. His last work Was a& 
tract on the success of mnoculation in Scot- 
land, to the general introduction of which sa- 
oe ee he was greatly instrumental. 
He died 1n 1767. As professor of anatomy 
he contributed much to the high character 
which the university of Edinburgh has long 
maintained as a school of medical science, 
and he displayed his zeal for the interests of 
his profession, not only by his writings and 
his lectures, but by assisting in the formation 
of a society for the improvement of medicine, 
and aiding and encouraging the researches of 
his pupils and others. A collective edition of 
his works was published by his son, with an 
account of Ins life, in 1781, quarto.— Monro 
(AvexanpeR) eldest son of the preceding, 
succeeded on his death to the anatomical pro- 
fessorship, and creditably supported the repu- 
tation of lis family. He was the author of 
‘s Observations on the Nervous System,”’ 1783, 
folio , a treatise on the ‘‘ Structure and Phy- 
sivlogy of Fishes,” folio, ‘* A Description of 
all the Bursz Mucosz# of the Human Body,” 
4to , three *' Treatises on the Biain, Lye, and 
Ear,”’ 4to , bemdes other works. He ied in 
1817, at anadvancedage.—Mouwro (Dona LD) 
brother of the last mentioned professor, was 
also engaged in the practice of medicine, and 
became a physician in the army. He died m 
1802, leaving a ‘' Treatise on Medical snd 
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Pharmaceutical Chemustry,’’ 4 vols. Bvo , and 
** Observations on the Means of preserving 
the Health of Soldiers,’’ 2 vols. tvo, besides 
some papers in the Plniljosophical fransactions, 
Inghly honourable to his talents.—Hutchin- 
wn’s Bwog. Med. Lond. Med Journ. Ann. 
Brg. 

MONRO (Jonn) an eminent physician, 
who devoted his attention to the treatment of 
insanity. He was born at Greenwich iz Kent, 
in 1715, and was the son of Dr James Monro, 

hysician to the hospitals of Bridewell and 
Bethlem. He was educated at Merchant Tai- 
lors’ school, and St John’s college, Oxford, 
where he obtained a fellowship. In 1743 he 
became one of the travelling fellows on D1 
Radchiffe’s foundation, when he visited Franca 
and Italy, and some other parts of Europe 
The degree of MD was bestowed on him by 
the university of Oxford during his absence , 
and on his return in 1751, he was elected col 
league with his father, on whose death the 
following year he aucceeded him as physician 
to Kridewell and Bethlem hospitals He died 
December 27,1791, at Hadley near Barnet. 
Dr Monro 13 principally known on account of 
his controversy with Dr Battie, who having 
censured the practice of the medical attend- 
ants of Bethlem, mm lis Treatise on Madness, 
the former published a small pamphlet, ent.- 
tled ‘“« Remarks on Dr Battie’s Treatise,’’ de- 
signed principally as a vindication of Ins father. 
— Hutchinson. Chalmers’s Biog. Dict. 

MONSIGNY (Pirrrr ALEXANDRE) @ na- 
tive of Artois, surnamed tle French Sacchin. 
He was born in 1729, and was placed by lus 
parents at an early age in the chamber of ac- 
counts of the clergy at Pans, but becoming 
accidentally a witness of the success of Pergo- 
lea’s opera of the ‘ Servant Mistress,’ tus 
gemus for music soon developed itself, and 
became a passion with him. Having placed 
himself under Giannott:, after five months’ in 
struction from that master, he produced an 
opera in one act, entitled ‘* Les Aveux Indis 
crets,” which he brought out with great suc- 
cess 1n 1759. Sedaine being present at his 
** Le Cadi dupe”’ the following year, was so 
pleased with the talent which 1¢ exhibited, 
that he immediately introduced himself to the 
author, and the two afterwards produced seven 
operas in conjunction, all of which were suc- 
cessful Monsigny was in 1802 director of the 
conservatory, but the ame of his death 1s un- 
certasn — Bing. Dect. of Mus. 

MONSON (sir Wiritau) an English sea- 
man and writer on naval affairs, who was a na- 
tive of Lincolnshire. He was born in 1569, 
and studied at Bahol college, Oxford. Having 
entered into the navy, he accompanied the 
earl of Essex in his expedition to Cadiz, and 
received from his commander the honour of 
kmighthood , and he also distinguished himself 
wn the Dutch war m the reign of James I. 
He died 1n 1643. He was the author of a 
volume of Naval Tracts, published in 1623 — 
Campbell's Lives of Admirals. 

MONSIRELEL (Encuenrann de) a 
eLronicler of the fifteenth century, was horn 
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at Cambray, of which city ne became gover- 
nor. He was the author of a history in French 
of his own times, from 1400 to 1467, the last 
fifteen years of which were furmshed by ano- 
ther hand. It contains a faithful but rather 
tiresome narrative of the contentions of the 
houses of Orleans and Burgundy, the capture 
of Normandy and Paris by the Enghsh, with 
their expulsion, &c. It was published with 
the title of ‘* Chronique d’Enguerrand de 
Monstrelet, Gentilhomme, jacdis demeurant 
a Cambrai, en Cambresis ,” avd a« particu- 
‘arly valued for the original documents which 
it contains. ‘The best edition 1s that of Pans, 
1572, 2 vols. folio. Mloustrelet died in 1453. 
Morer: Nouv. Dict Hist. 

MONTAGU (Cuantrs) earl of Halhfax, 
an Enghsh statesman and poet, born at Hor- 
ton in Northamptonshire in 1661. He was 
descended from the family of the Montagus, 
earls of Manchester , and he was educated at 
Westminster school, aad frinity college, Cam- 
bndze. From the university he went to Lon- 
don, where he attracted notice by his verses 
ou the death of Charles II, and 1n 1687 he 
wrote, in conjunction with Prior, Ihe City 
Mouse and Country Mouse,” a travesty on 
Dryden’s Hind and Panther. In the reign of 
Wuilham ITI he obtained the place of clerk of 
the privy counul, and became a member of 
the house of commons, and a decided sup- 
porter ot the whig party in politics. In 16094 
he was raised to the post of chancellor of the 
eachequer, and subsequently to that of first 
lord of the treasury. His administration was 
distinguished by the adoption of the funding 
system, or anticipation of the public revenues, 
and creation of the national debt, which, from 
five millions, the original amount, had im- 
creased to three hundred milhons at the close 
of the American war, and has since been moat 
enormously augmented. ‘The establishment 
of the Bank of England was another measure 
of tnat period, as was also the recoinage of the 
national money. In 1698 Montagu was a 
member of the council of regency during the 
temporary absence of the king, and in 1700 
he was raised to the peerage. In the reign 
of Anne, when Tory influence prevailed, he 
was impeached before the house of Lords on 
two occasions, but the proceedings against him 
fell to the ground. George I created him an 
earl, and bestowed on him the order of the 
garter , but being disappointed in his expecta- 
tion of obtaining the office of lord treasurer, 
he joined himself to the opposition. His death 
took place May 19, 1715. The poems and 
speeches of lord Halifax were published, with 
biographical memoirs, in 1715, 8vo, and the 
former were included in the edation of English 
poets by Dr Johnson. He held a distinguished 
place at one tame among our mmor bards, but 
except some of his songs, and his share of the 
burlesque on Dryden, his works are fallen en- 
tirely into oblivion. He aspired to the cha- 
racter of the Meczenas of his age, and his pa- 
tronage of Addison 1s creditable to his discri- 

mination, though little can be said 1n praise of 
his munificence ——Walpole Johanson. 
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MONTAGU (Epwapgp) ear) of Sandwich, 
a naval commander of distinction in the reign 
of Charles IT. He was the son of mr Sidney 
Montagu, descended from an ilustrious Nor- 
man family, and was born in 1025. Like 
many other officers of that period, he com- 
menced hig career in the army, and termi- 
nated it in the navy. Durmng the civil war, 
he commanded a regiment winch he had 
vaised for the service of the parliament, and 
acted with great bravery in various engage- 
ments. In the subsequent war with Holland, 
under the government of Cromwell, he was 
associated 1n a mantime command with admi- 
ral Blake. Te was then sent with a fleet into 
the North sea, but suspicions arising of |is 
fidelity to the party then 1n power, he was dis 
missed on his return to England. Through 
the influence of general Monk, he was again 
employed, and he commanded the fleet on 
board which Charles II returned from exile, 
to take possession of the throne. For this 
piece of service he was created viscount Han- 
chinbroke and earl of Sandwich, July 12, 
1660. In the Dutch war, which commenced 
in 1664, he greatly distinguished himself, es- 
pecially in the battle with admiral Opdam, 
June 3, 1665, when he commanded a division 
of the English fleet under the duke of York. 
He was afterwards employed on a diplomatic 
mission to the court of Madna On the re- 
newal of hostuhtses with the Dutch, he was 
again employed, and lost Ins hfe in an en- 
gagement off Southwold, oa the coast of Suf- 
folk, mm 1672, owing to the vessel im which he 
was taking fire, when he leaped overboard and 
was drowned. Lord Sandwich wrote on poli- 
tics, natural plnlosophy, &c., in consequence 
of which he 18 noticed im Walpole’s Cata 
zogue of Royal and Noble authore.— Boog. Brus 
Coltins. 

MONTAGU (lady Mari Wort ey) one 
of the most celebrated among the female hte- 
rary characters of England, was the eldest 
daughter of eee duke of Kingston, by his 
wife lady Mary Fielding, the daughter of the 
earl of Denbigh. She was born about 1690, at 
Thoresby in Nottinghamshire, and displaying 
uncommon abilities at an early age, was edu- 
cated upon a liberal plan, and instructed by 
the same masters as her brother, in the 
Greek, Latin, and French languages. In her 
twentieth year she gave an extraordinary proof 
of her erudition, by a translation of the En- 
chindion of Epictetus, which version was re- 
vised by bishop Burnet, by whom her educa- 
tron was ulnmately supermtended Her mind 
was nounshed in great comparative retirement, 
previously to her marrmge 10 1712 with Ed- 
ward Wortley Montagu, esq. son of the hon. 
Sidney Montaga, a relative of the earl of 
Halifax. Even after her mamage, she lived 
chiefly at ber husLand’s seat of Wharnchiffe, 
near Sheffield, until the Jatter being introduced 
to x sent in the treasury bv the earl of Hahfax, 
he brought his lady to London. Being thus 
placed in the sphere of the court, she at- 
tracted that adrmration which beauty and 
elegance, ‘oined to wit and the charms 
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of conversation, seldom fail to wnepire. Siw 
also became fanulialy acquainted wath Ad~ 
dison, Pops, and other distinguished wre 
ters ; and rapidly obtamed the character an 
a woman of very superior talents. In 1714 
Mr Wortley being appointed ambassador to the: 
Porte, lady Mary determined to accompaay 
him, and hence that admarable senes of cor- 
respondence which has so exalted her episto- 
lary fame. This was chiefly formed by letters 
addressed to the countess of Mar, lady Rach, 
and Mr Pope, to whom she communicated 
her observations on the new and interesting 
scenes to which she was a witness. On many 
occasions she aia dats a mind superior to 
common prejudices, but in none so happily ae 
in @ Courageous adoption of the urkish prac- 
tice of innoculation for the small pox for her 
own son, and zealous patronage of its intro- 
duction into English practace. In 1718 Mr 
Wortley returned to England, and at the request 
of Pope, lady Mary took up her summer resi- 
dence at Twickenham, and a fnendship was 
formed between these kindred geniuses, wlach 
gradually gave way to the natural dislike pro 
duced by difference of political opinion, petu- 
lance, and iritability on the side of the poet, 
and no small disposition to sarcastic keenness 
on that of the lady , and a literary war ensued, 
which did honour to neither party. Lady Mary 
preserved Ler ascendancy 10 the world of 
rank and fashion untal 1739, when her health 
declining, she took the resolution of passing 
the remainder of her days on the continent, 
not without the world surmising that other 
causes concurred to induce her to form chs 
resolution. She however retired with the 
full concurrence of her husband, with whom 
her subsequent correspondence betrays nei- 
ther resentment nor humiliation. Venice, 
Avignon, and Chamberry, were in turns 
her residence, until the death of Mr Wortley 
in 1761, when she complied with the solicita- 
tions of ber daughter, the countess of Bute, 
and returned to England, after an absence of 
twenty two years. She enjoyed a renewal of 
family intercourse for a short time only, as she 
died of a gradual decay in 1762, aged severAy- 
two. Asa poetess, lady Vary Wortley Mon- 
tagu exhabits ease, and some powers of de- 
scription , but she is neghyent and incorrect. 
The pnncipal of her performances in this class 
is her ‘* Lown Eclogues,’’ a satirical parody 
of the common pastoral, applied to fashionable 
hfe and manners. Of her smailer pieces, 
some are more free than would generally be 
thought becoming her sex. As a letter- 
wniter, her fame stands very high; and the 
collection under her name 1s certainly not sur- 
passed, upon the whole, by any other in the 
language. After having been shown about rn 
MS, they were collected and coed hy her- 
self, and presented, 1n 1766, to the rev. Mr 
Sowden, of Amsterdam, of whom they were 
purchased by the earl of Bute , but a surrep- 
tuuous copy of them having been obtained by 
a tnck, they were publhshed in 1763, in 
3 vole.i2mo. The autlenticaty of these letters, 
which obtained universal admrauon for thes 
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wit, solidity, end descriptive powers, was for 
atong tame doubted ; but eli distrust was done 
wway by the followimg publication under the 
ganction of the earl of Bute: “ The Works of 
the nght-honourable lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, icluding her Correspondence, Poems, 
and Essays, published by permission from her 
genuine papers,” London, 1803, 6 vole. 12mo, 
with a itfe, by Mr Daliaway. This edition 
eontams many additional letters, wmtten in 
the latter part of her hfe, which display much 
excellent sense and sold reflection, although 
tinged with some of the prejudices of high 
ravk, and mdicative of increasing misanthropy. 
The late Mrs Montagu used to describe lady 
Mary as one who ‘‘ neither thought, spoke, 
nor ucted lke any one else,” and doubt 
Jess, she was distinguished by a masculine 
freedom, which it 18 difficult on all occa- 
gions to reconcile with the usual standard of 
female sensibility and propriety.—Life by 
Datlaway. 

MONTAGU (Epwarp Wonrttry) the 
only son of the subject of the preceding arti- 
cle, was born in 1713. At an early age he 
was sent to Westminster school, from which 
seminary he ran away three times, and asso- 
crating limeelf wath the Jowest classes of so- 
ciety, passed through some extraordinary ad 
ventures, sailed to Spain as a cabin boy, and 
was at length discovered by the Brush consul 
at Caliz, and restored to lis family. A private 
tutor was then provided for him, with whom 
he travelled on the continent. While at 
Pana he became involved im a dispute with a 
Jew, which subjected him to a criminal pro- 
secution, but, exclusive of this affair, his 
conduct seems to have been tolerably correct , 
and during his residence abroad, he wrote a 
tract, entitled, ‘* Reflections on the Rise and 
Fall of Ancient Republics.’ On his return 
to England, he obtained a seat in the Louse of 
Commons, where he sat in two successive 
parhaments. But hving extravagantly, he 
after a time became involved in debt, and at 
length left his native country never to return. 
His future conduct was marked by eccentrici- 
ties, not less extraordinary than those by 
which he had been distinguished in the early 
part of lis hfe. He went to Italy, where he 
professed the Roman catholic religion and 
from that he apostatised to become a disciple 
of Mahomet, and a scrupulous practiser of 
the formalities of Islamism After passing 
many years in bgypt, and other countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, he was about to 
return to England, when his death took place 
at Padua, io Italy, 1n 1776. Besides the 
work above noticed, he was the author of an 
«Examination into the Causes of Earth- 
quakes ,"" and some papers in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions.— Ann. Reg. 

MONLAGU (Errzasrry) a lady of great 
literary celebrity in the latter part of the last 
century. She was the daughter of Matthew 
Robmson, esq. of the Rukeby family, and 
was born 1 1720. She had an opportunity of 

rosecuting her studies under the direction of 
Br Conyers Middleton, to whom she was pro- 
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bably indebted for the tinctute of learning 
which so remarhably influenced her charac- 
ter and mascers. Tn 1743 she became the 
wife of Mr Montagu, a descendant of the first 
earl of Sandwich, who had no claldren by her , 
and dying some time after, he left her mistresa 
of a handsome fortune, whlach enabled her to 
grauly her taste for study and hterary soct ty. 
n 1769 she pubhshed an “ Essay on the 
Wniungs and Genius of Shakspeare, compared 
with the Greek and French Dramatic Poets, 
with some Remarks upon the Misrepresenta- 
tions of Mons, de Voltaire,’’ 8vo. This work 
became exceedingly popular, and raised Mrs 
Montagu, in the opinion of a laige party of 
the metropolitan literati, to the rank of an arbi- 
tress of public taste. She opened her house 
in Portman square to the “ Blue Stockiag 
Club,”’ a society so denominated from a pecu- 
lanty in the dress of Mr Benjamin Sulling- 
fleet, one of the members , and she carned on 
an ey correspondence with men of let- 
tera, published after her death, which took 
place August 25th, 1400. Among British 
female authors, Mrs. Montagu holds no mean 
rank , and if not a very profound, she may be 
considered as an acute and ingenious critic, 
possessing both judgment and taste, as well 
as learning , though she must yield the palm 
of mental superiority to her name-sake, lady 
M. W. Montayu, exclusive of whom she had, 
perhaps, no successful rival among her con- 
temporaries of the fair sex.—Life publeshed 
with her Letters. 

MONIAGU (Jonn) fourth earl of Sand- 
wich, a statesman and antiquary, born in 1718. 
Hle studied at Lton, whence he removed to 
Junity college, Cambndge. On leaving the 
university he set out on his travels, and in 
1738 and in 1709 visited Sicily, Malta, Turkey, 
Egypt, and other countmes bordering on the 
Mediterranean. He brought home a valuable 
collection of antiquities, parucularly a marble 
vase obtasned at Athens, which he presented 
to the college where he was educated. An 
account of his ‘* Voyage round the Mediter- 
ranean,” drawn up by himself, with memoirs 
of his hfe, by bis chaplain, the rev. J Cooke, 
was published after his death, in 1799, 4to, 
and a second edition of the work appeared m 
1807. After his return home he was appointed 
a lord of the admiralty , and in 1746 he was 
despatched to the congress of Breda, as muinis- 
ter plenipotentiary. He was subsequently 
employed at the pacification of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, and on his return to England he was 
made first lord of the Admiralty. He was re- 
moved in 1791, but twice afterwards he held 
the same office. Thus nobleman died in 1792. 
— Buy. Peerage. 

MONTAIGNE, ot MONTAGNE (Mr- 
cuakEt de) a celebratee French essayist, bern 
in 1533, was the son of Peter Eyquem, lord of 
Montaigne in Perigord. Induced by an early 
display of qmicknessy and vivacity, his father 
took great pains with his education, being 
taught Latm as soon as he could speak, by a 
German, who was ordered to converse with 
lim im that language slene. He afterwards 
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learned Greek under the semblance of amuse. 

ment, and in this way was cheated into various 
acquirements, so that at the age of thirteen he 
had completed his course at the college of 
Bourdeaux. It w supposed that he subse- 
quently cultivated jurisprudence, as, upon his 
marnage with a daughter of a counsellor of 
Bourdeaux, he for some time occupied a simi- 
lar port. He soon, however, quitted the legal 
profession in disgust, and devoted jumself to 
the study of men and books. In 1569 he pub- 
lished the ‘‘ Natural Philosophy of Raymond 
Sebonde,” a learned Scatand , and the death 
of his father soon after giving him possession 
of the estate and seat of Montaigne, he re- 
paired thither, and began to collect materials 
for }is essays. In order to enlarge the sphere 
of his observation, he also travelled through 
France, and visited Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. In 1581 he was admitted a citizen of 
Rome, and in the same year, durmg his ab- 
sence, was chosen mayor of Bourdeaux, and 
subsequently delegated by his fellow citizens 
to transact business at court. In 1288 he also 
appeared to advantage in the assembly of the 
states of Blois, and during one of his visits to 
court was honoured by Charles 1X with the 
order of St Michael. He finally settled at his 
family residence, where he assiduously de- 
voted himself to study, m which, however, he 
was occasionally disturbed by the disorderly 
events of the civil wars. In his old age he was 
much afflicted by the colic and nephnitac 
pains, but could never be prevaled upon to 
take medicine. He died of a quinsy in 1592, 
wn his sixtieth year, Jeaving an only daughter, 
who was advantageously marned. With a 
cousiderable share of vanity and other foibles, 
Montaigne possessed a fund of discernment 
and practical pinlosophy, which enabled him 
to pass life with credit and tranquillity. His 
literary reputation is founded on his‘ F ssays,” 
which may still be deemed one of the most po- 
pular books m the French language. Ihey 
embrace a great variety of topics, which are 
touched upon in a lively, entertaining manner, 
with all the raciness of strong native good 
sense, careless of all system or regulanty 

Sentences and anecdotes from the ancients are 
interspersed at random, with bis own remarks 
and opimons, and with stores of himself, in a 
pleasant strain of egotism, and with an occa- 
sional licence, to which severer casuists can 
with some difficulty reconcile themselves, 
Their style, without beimy pure or correct, 18 
simple, bold, lively, and energetic, and, ac- 
cording to La Harpe, le “ impressed on the 
French language an energy which it did not 
before possess, and which has not become an- 
tiquated, because it 1s that of sentiments and 
ideas, and not alien to its idiom. It 1s not a: 
book we are reading, but a conversation to. 
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Join Flono. In 1774, ‘‘ Montaigne’s Tra- 
vels”’ were published by Querion, but the pub- 
lhe were disappointed, as they amounted to 
little more than a journal hastily written, with 
little of the style and manner of the author of 
the Essays.— Morert. Niceron. 

MONTALEMBERT (Marc Renz, mare 
quis de) a French general, born at Angouleme, 
of a noble family, 10 1714. He received a h- 
beral education, and at the age of eighteen he 
entered into the army, and was at the siege of 
Kehl in 1733, and at that of Plilpsburg in 
the year following. He afterwards served in 
Bohemia, and on the occurrence of peace he 
devoted himself to study. He constructed 
forges for casting cannon nm Anjou and Peri- 
gord. In the seven years’ war he was at- 
tached to the staff of the armies of Russia and 
Sweden, to give an account of military opera- 
tions to the French ministry In 1761 he 
published the prospectus of a work on Fortih- 
cation, which the jealousy of his government 
prevented him from committing to the press 
till some years after. Ibis treatise 18 entitled 
‘*L’ Art defensif superieur a | offensif par une 
nouvelle mamere d’employer | Arullene, ou 
la Fortification perpeudiculaire,’ Paris, 1793, 
11 vola 4to He was also the author of seve- 
ral papers in the memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, besides othcr works. Bis death 
took place in 1800.— Bing Univ 

MONI ANUS, the founder of a new sect 
othe second century of Chnstianity, was a 
native of Mysia, who affected to be inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, and to utter prophecies. 
According to St Jerome, he obtained an as- 
cendancy over Priscilla and Maximuilla, two 
wealthy ladies, whom he exalted into pro 
phetesses, and by means of whose riches and 
influence he seduced many churches, and ob- 
tained numerous followers. He seems to have 
made Pepuza, a town in Phrygia, his first re- 
sidence, whee, after a wile, 1t 1s asserted 
that he contrived to make a plentiful harvest 
of his deluded votan=s. It does not clearly 
appear thac this sect broached any doctiine 
pecuhar to themselves, but, lke other Chris- 
tians, disputed and disagreed conceining 
the mystery of the [rimty. ‘The distunguish- 
ing peculiarities of this sect related rather to 
discipline and manners, in which they affer ted 
greater seventy. The Montanians obtained a 
proselyte in Tertullian, and were even coun- 
tenanced by one of the bishops of Rome, but 
they were ultumately excommunicated, and 
their baptism declared null. Of the death of 
Montanus and his female coadjutors, there 18 
no certain account.— Cave Hist Lit. Jortin’s 
Remarks on Fecles Hist. 

MONTANUS (Benepicr Arras) a learned 
Spaniard, was born at Frexenel in Estrema- 
dura, an 1597. After studying in the unaver- 


which we are listening ; and he persuades, be-' sity of Alcala, he took the habit of a Bene- 


cause he does not teach.’’ The best edition | 
of Montaigne’s Essays 18 that of Coster, in 
three volumes, 1740,of which Tonson's, Lon- 
don, 1724, 18 deemed the hest. We have also 
two lish translations, the one by Charles 
Cutten, and the other, an earlier one by 


dictine, and attended tLe council of Trent 1a 
1562, where he obtained considerable reputa- 
tion. On his return to Spain, he retured to a 
hermitage, whence he was withdrawn by 
Phikp II, to edite a new Polyglot, which he 
completed in 8 vols, foho, Auatwerp, 1572 
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After satisfactorily cleanng himself at Rome, 
from a charge of ie aren the text, he was 
offered a bishopric by Philp, but preferred a 
second retirement, from which he was again 
solicited by the king to return, and become 
hbranan of the Escunal. He died in 1598, 
aged seventy-one. Besides the Antwerp Po- 
lyglott, Arias, who was one of the most learned 
ivines of the sixteenth century, published 
several other works, which are chiefly erudite 
commentaries on Scripture, and will be found 
enumerated in Antonio and Niceron.— Antonio 
Bibl. Hispan. Niceron. Bug. Unwerseile. 

MON LANUS(Recinatp GonsaLvo) ver- 
nacularly Montano, a Spanish Protestant of 
the sixteenth century, whose Instory 1s merely 
gleaned from hisown work. He lived at Se- 
ville, and was the intimate fnend of the Spa- 
nish martyr, Juan Ponce de Leon. ‘The only 
work he published was enutled, ‘‘ Sancta In- 
quisitionis Hispanice Artes aliquot detect ac 
palam traducte,”’ and 1s the earhest account of 
the inquisition, whence other accounts have 
chiefly been taken. It was written for the 
purpose of teaching his fellow Protestants in 
what manner to escape, and what they would 
have to suffer, if they fell under the notice of 
that houidtmbunal. The tuals and examples 
which he gives were those of his own perso- 
nal fnends, and the details of examinations, 
&c. were princupally furnished by those who 
had Leen prisoners themselves, though some 
think this passage alludes to himself-—‘‘ Que 
hic exempla recensentur unius modo Inquisi- 
torus tribunalibus nempe Hispalensis sunt, 
cujus solius mysterla cognoscere et Majo1l ex 
parte in se 1psis experin, traductonbus est da- 
tum.”? Montanus’s work has been inserted in 
a volume with this title, ‘ Lispamcze Inqui- 
sitions et Carnificane Secretoria per Joachim 
Ursinum, Anti-Jesuitam,’’ Ambergz, 1611.— 
Atkin s Gen. Brog. 

MONIANUS, or DA MONTE (Joun 
Baprisr) an Jtahan pbysi.ian of great emi- 
nence, was born at Verona in 1488, of a no- 
ble family, and was sent by his father to Pa- 
dua, to study civil law. He however turned 
his attention to physic, which so displeased 
his father that he withdrew from him ali sup- 
port. He lived for some time at Rome with 
cardinal Hippolytus, but on procuring a com- 
petence he retired to Padua, where he was 
installed by the senate 1n the professor’s chair, 
and notwithstanding the lberal offers of many 
sovereigns, he would not quit lis post. He 
died in 1551. He wasthe author of several 
works, consisting principally of comments 
upon the ancients, and illustrations of their 
theories. He translated mto Latin the works 
of Aetius. He also translated into Latin verse 
the poem of Muszus, and made translations of 
the Argonautics, attributed to Orpheus, and of 
Lucian’s ‘lragopodagra.—Eloy Dict. Hist. de 
la Medicine. 

MONTECUCULI (Raymonn de) a cele- 
brated general in the service of the emperors 
of Germany, was born in 1608, of a distun- 
guished family in the Modenese. In 1684, at 
the head of two thousand horse, he surprised 

Broo. Drer.— Vor. LH. 
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ten thousand Swedes, besieging Nemeslaw in 
Silesia, and took their baggage and artillery 

but he was soon after defeated, and taken pre 
soner by geneial Bannier. In 1637 the em 

peror appointed him marechal de camp gena 

ral, and sent lum to assist John Casimir, king 
of Poland. He defeated Razola, prince di 
Transylvania, drove out the Swedes, and dia, 

tinguished himself against tLe ‘I urke an Tran 

sylvania and Hungary, gaining the battle of & 
Gothard, 1n 1664. In 1673 Montecuculi come 
manded the impenal forces against France, 
and acquired much honour by the capture of 
Bonn. On the death ot M.de Turenne, the 
great prince of Condé was sent to the Rhine, 
and stopped Montecuculi’s progress , and this 
was his last campaign, which he considered 
his most glorious one , not because he was a 
conqueror, but because he was not conquered 
by lurenne and Condé. He passed the re- 
mainder of his hfe at the emperor’s court, 
and died 1n 1680. Montecucult was the au- 
thor of some excellent ‘‘ Memoires’’ on the mi- 
htary art, and to him the academy of naturalists 
owes its establishment — Dict. Hist. Moert. 

MONTEMAYOR (GeorGe de} a Casti- 
han poet, who took his name from the place of 
his buth, was born in 1520. In his youth he 
entered the army, but afterwards he appears 
to have obtained an mpoyment in the suite of 
Phihp II, on account of his musical talents > 
he was also patromsed by queen Catharine, 
sister to the emperor Chailes V. He died m 
1562, Wiis principal work 1s a pastoral ro- 
mance, entitled ‘* Diana,”? which 1s much ad- 
mired. A continuation of it was published 
by Gaspar Polo m 1778,—Ant. Bibl. Hosp. 
Dat. Hast. 

MONIEREUL or MONTEREUVIL(Brr- 
NARDIN de) a learned jesuit, was born at Pa- 
mg in 1069. He became professor of moral 
plulosophy, and afterwards of theology, im his 
college, and was greatly admired asa preacher. 
He died at Paris in 1646. Huis works were, 
‘‘ A Mistory of the early State of the Church, 
comprising the Acts of the Apostles,” 1641, 
12mo, “ Lhe last Conflicts of the Church, as 
explained in the Apocalypse,” 1649, 4to , and 
‘“*A Life of Jesus Christ,” onginally published 
in two volumes, quarto, but afterwards aug~ 
mented to four. Jt 1s much esteemed, and 1s 
said to be a good substitute for a harmony of 
the Lvangehsts. It was afterwards revised 
by father Brgnon, and reprinted in 1741, in 
3 vuls. 12mo0.—Strellz Bibl. Serip. Soc. Jesu. 
Nouv. Dict. Hirst. 

MON IESQUIEU(Cnari Es DESeEconpar, 
baron de) an eminent French magistrate and 
writer, descended from a distinguished fam} 
in Guienne, was born at the castle of Brede, 
near Bourdeaux, in 1689. Great care was 
taken of his education, and at the age of 
twenty he had even collected materials for his 
‘‘Espnt des Lois.” He was the son of a 
younger brother, but a paternal uncle at his 
death left him his property, together with 
the office of president-a mortier to the par- 
hament of Bourdeaux. In 1721 he published 
his ‘* Persian Rata, so well known for 
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ther wit, pleagantry, and freedom, in refe- 
rence to politics and religion. The hterary 
reputation acquired by th.s production, m- 
duced him to become a candidate for a place 
in the French academy, which honour, after 
geome proceedings more dexterous than inge- 
mous, to soften the opposition of the devotees, 
he attained in January 1728. With a view to 
the hterary and philosophical labours on which 
he was so intent, he determined to travel for 
information, and after visiting Germany, Hun 
ry, Italy, Switzerland, and Holland, he 
nished with a residence of two years m I'ng 
Jand, which he observed he fourd ‘ the best 
country to think in.” Being favoured with the 
esteem of queen Carohne, and the fnendship 
of the must eminent characters 1n literature 
and science in this country, he passed ins 
tame with much satisfaction, and endeavoured 
to acquire a correct notion of the Bntish con- 
stitution. In 1734 he gave to the world his 
work ‘* Sur la Cause de la Grandeur et de la 
Decadence des Romains,”’ in which he has 
contrived to render a trite subject extremely 
anteresting, by the acuteness of his remarks, 
the energy of Jus style, and an animated regard 
for hberty It was not unt! 1748 that he pub 
hshed his celebrated ‘“‘ Fspnt des Lois,’’? in 
2 vols 4to, in preparing which he had been 
occupied so many years. The great reputa 
tion of this work, which discusses at large the 
nature of different forms of government from 
which laws emanate, and to which they ought 
to be adapted, 18 now considerably declined , 
but at will ever remain worthy the attention of 
the plnlosopher and politician, notwithstanding 
its many errors in theory, and inaccuracies in 
facts. According to Voltaire, if he does not 
always instruct his readers, he uniformly 
makes them think , and Ins wit and ingenious 
expression, 11 which he rivals his countryman 
Montaigne, will always render him a favourite 
un France As Montesquieu exhibited as much 
freedom in this work as in his ‘‘ Persian J] et 
ters,’’ on the subject of religion, he encoun 
tered similar censure, and among the rest, the 
Sorbonte undertook an examination, but 
acared by the ridicule heaped upon other ad 
versonies, it hever appeared A more weighty 
ernitique was prepared by a M. Dupin, a man 
of comsiderable reading and information, and 
18 not to the honour of Montesquieu, that 
he got it suppressed by the influence of ma- 
dame de Pompedour. {his emment wniterdied 
of a pulmonary complaint, on February 16 
1795, 1n his sixty sixth year, not without con- 
siderable annoyance on the part of the jesuits 
who were eager to intimidate him into that 
death-bed sort of retractanon, on which 60 
much stress es unduly lad One of this body 
iadved published a pretended confession in his 
name, of which the authonty under such cr 
cumstances is ‘wholly unimportant. ihe pri- 
wate character of Montesqureu as described as 
having been extremely amzable and benevo- 
lent, and although habjtaally frugal, some 
very striking instances of bis lilerahty and 
beneficeace are on recon. He was also mald 
is temper,.frse from ambition, and -aunple and 
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unaffected in manners. After bis death, a 
collection of hzs works appeared m thres vo- 
lumes, quarto, m which was included some 
previously unpublished pieces, the principal of 
which are, ‘‘ Le remple de Gnide,” a sort of 
poem im prose , ‘¢ Lystmachus ,” and an “ Es- 
say on Taste.”’~—He left a son, JOHN Baprrst 
pF Seconpat, counsellor of the parhament of 
Bourdeaux, and member of the Royal souety 
of London, who died 11 1796, aged seventy- 
nine He wrote ‘‘ Observations de Physique 
et d’Histoire Naturelle sur les Eaux Muine- 
rales des Pyrenées ,” ‘ Considerations sur la 
Commerce et la Navigation de la Grande 
Bretagne,’ 1744, ‘* Considerations sur la 
Marine Militaire de France.”’——Sracle de Louts 
AXIV. Nouv Dict. Hist. 

MONLEZUMA, emperor of Mexico, at 
the time of the Spanish invasion. In 1419, 
when Cortes arrived on the coast of Mexico, 
and expressed his tention of visiting the em- 
peror in lis capital Montezuma sent him a 
nch present, but forbade his farther advance. 
Cortes, however, heeded not tins prolubition, 
and the emperor mtimidated, began vainly to 
negotiate for the departure of the Spaniards 
His despotic government having procured inm 
many enemies, who willingly joined Cortes, 
and assisted 11m in jus progress to Mexico, he 
was obliged to consent to the advance of the 
Spamards, to whom he assigned quarters in 
the town of Cholula, where he plotted their 
destruction His plot beimg discovered, a 
massacre of the Cholulans followed, and Cortes 
proceeded to the gates of the capital, before 
Montezuma was determmned how to receive 
him His tamdity prevailed, and meeting him 
in great state, he conducted the Spanish lea- 
der with much respect to the quarters allotted 
to ham = Jhe mask was however soon removed, 
and coming to open contention, Cortes seized 
Montezuma in the heart of his capital, and 
kept him as a hostage at the Spamsh quar- 
ters (See Cortis ) He was at first treated 
with respcct, which was soon changed to in- 
sult, that was carried so far, that fetters were 
put on his legs, on which he burst imto loud 
lamentations, which were changed to expres- 
sions of joy on their being taken off again. 
He was at length obliged to acknowledge his 
vassalage to the king of Spain but he could 
10t be brought tochange his religion, although 
in the custody of the Spaniards He was 
constantly planning how to deliver himself 
and his countrymen, and when Cortes, with 
great part of his forces, was obliged t» match 
out to oppose Narvaez, the Mexicans rose up, 
and furiously attacked the Spamards which 
remained. The return of their commander 
alone saved the latter from destruction, and 
iostiities were stall gong forward, when 
Vontezuma was induced to advance to the bat- 
demenis of the Spanish fortress im las royal 
robes, and attempt to pacify his subjects. fire 
pusitlanimous address only excited andigna- 
von agunst Inmself, and being struck on the 
temple with a stone, he fell to the groand. 
Every attention was ped to lum by Cortes, 

from motures of pohcy,but reyotung all 
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Yishment, he tore off has bandages, and soon | 
after expired, spurnimg every attempt at con- 
version. This event took place in the semmer 
ef 1520. He left two sons and three daugh- 
ters, who were converted to the Catholic 
fath. Charles V gave a grant of lands, and 
the title of count of Montezuma to one of the 
sons, who was the founder of a uoble family 
wn Spain.— Robertson’s Hist. af America. Moreri. 

MONTFAUCON (Bernarp de) a French 
Benedictine of the congregation of St Maur, 
celebrated as a critic and antiquary. He was 
of noble descent, and was born at the castle of 
Soulage in Languedoc, in 16235. When young 
he engaged in military service, which he 
quitted, and in 1675 took the monastic vows. | 
In 1688 he published, conjointly with fathers | 
Lopw and Pouget, a volume, entitled ‘‘ Ana- | 
lecta Greca, sive vana Opuscula.”’ He after- | 
warda translated a tract on mensuration, from 
the Greek , and in 1690 he published a piece 
on the apocryphal Instory of Judith. One of 
his great undertakings was an edition of the 
works of Athanasius, which appeared in 1098, 
in three volumes, folio. He then visited Rome, 
where he exercised the functions of agent- 
general of the congregation , and 1n 1700 he 
balay ‘ Vindiage Ediuonis Sti Augustin a 

enedictinis adornate,’’ 12mo, in reply to the 
criticisms of the abbé Aleman. On his re- 
turn from Rome, he pubhshed an account of 
his observations, under the title of ‘‘ Diarnum 
Itahcum ,”’ and in 1706 a collection of the 
works of the ancient Greek fathers, with a 
Latin translation, notes, and remarks. In 1708 
appeared his ‘‘ Paleographia Greca, sive de 
ortu et progressu Literarum Grecarum ,’’ and 
this was followed by a translation of a Greek 
tract of Philo Jude#us, on the contemplative 
life, which gave mse to a controversy with 
president Boulhier Among the subsequent 
literary labours of Montfaucon, are the Hexa- 
pla of Ongen, 1713, 2 vols. folio, and an edi 
tion of the works of St John Chrysostom, 
extending to thirteen volumes, folio. But the 
most important of all his productions 1s the 
treasury of classical archeology, entitled 
“ L’Antiquité expliqué et representée en 
Figures,” forming, with the supplement, fifteen 
volumes foho. He also published a catalogue 
of MSS. in the Coislinian hbrary, and a work, 
entitled “ Bibhotheca Bibhothecarum’’ His 
death took place at the abbey of St Germain 
des Pres, December 21, 1741. English trans- 
lations have been pubhshed of the Dianum 
Itahcum et Antiguité Explqué.—Le Cerf. 
Bug. Univ. 

MONTFLEURY (Antony J acon) awniter 
of comedies, was the son of an eminent actor, 
and was born at Pans in 1640. He was 
brought up to the bar, but his mclination for 
theatrical pursuits prevailed, and Le devoted 
himself to writing for the stage. He was the 
author of seve popular comedies, among 
which ‘‘ La Fame Juge et Parué,”’ and ‘‘ Cns- 
= Gentilhomme,”’ are distmguished for their 

umonr and pleasantry. He died an 1685, and 
his “‘ Theatre” was published 1n 4 vols. 12mo, 
1775.——Noyv Dret. Hist. 
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MONTGERON (Louis Basi Carne de 
a dupe to the ampostures practised at the tom 
of the abbé Pans, was the son of a master 
of requests at Pans, where hé was born in 
1686. He was brought up to the bar, and at 
the age of twenty-five he became one of the 
counsellors of parliament. Lake many of the 
eee men of iis time, he was sceptically in- 
chned, and in 1731, hearing of the miracles 
performed at the tomb of the abbé Paris, 
he repaired thither with the intention of de- 
tecting and discovering the impostures. Of 
these, however, he became so completely the 
dupe, that he 1mmediately abandoned his for- 
mer opinion, and assuming the character of a 
religious fanatic, maintained with the greatest 
zeal the truth of the wonderful cures effected 
by the relics of the abbé. He subsequently 
employed himself on his work, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Truth of the Miracles wrought through the In- 
tercession of M. Paris ,’ a copy of which work 
he presented to the king, but its effect was 
far different from what he expected, the author 
being arrested and imprisoned in the bastile, 
whence he was removed to several prisons, and 
finally to the citadel of Valence, where he 
died in 1754 —Nouv Dict. List. 

MONTIGOLIIER (Srerutn Jamrs) a na- 
tive of Amiens, who distinguished himself by 
the invention of air-balloons. He was a paper- 
manufacturer at Annonay, where in 1782 in 
conjunction with lis brother, he made the tirst 
successful experiments on record 1n the art of 
aeiostation. [heir plan consisted in the in- 
flation of a large paper bag, by kindling under 
the mouth of ita fire, which rarefied the an 
contained init , and being thus rendered spc- 
cifically lighter than an equal bulk of atmos- 
pheric air at the usual temperature, 1t rose to 
a considerable height. It having been ascer- 
tained that a balloon, with a car attached to it, 
could thus be kept suspended by a supply of 
heated air, the experiment was repeated on a 
large scale at Versailles, when the masquis 
d’Arlandes ascended in the presence of the 
royal family, and a vast concourse of specta 
tors. An important improvement was after- 
wards made in the practice of aeronautics, by 
substituting for heated air hydrogen gas, which 
18 probably the lightest aerial fluid in nature. 
S. J Montgolher, who mvented a kind of 
vellum paper, was rewarded with a pension and 
the order of St Michael. He died in 1799, at 
the age of fifty-two.— Mon Toco rier (Joseru) 
the brother and coadjutor of the preceding, 
was an ingenious experimentalist, and was the 
inventor or improver of a machine winch he 
denominated the hydrostatic ram. He died at 
the baths of Balaruc, whither he had gone for 
the benefit of his health, in June 1810, 1n the 
oe year of his age.— Dict. Hist. Brog. 

nv. 

MONTMORIN ST HEREM (Armanp 
Marc, comte de) minister and secretary of 
state for foreign affairs to Lows XVI. He 
was a member of the assembly of the notables, 
held at Versailles 12 1787, and was secret 
of state at the opening of the states-general. 
In July 1789 he was pumminees at the ~~~ 
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treme with Necher, and was recalled to office 
together with that minister. In Apni 1790, 
he published observations on the Red Book, 
and the calcdfations which accompamed 1t, 
and thus exposed himself to the hatred of the | 
authors of those calculations He neverthe- 
less remained in office after the removal of his 
colleagues, and for a wlule he also held the 
portfolio of the home department. He now 
connected himself with the revolutionary party, 
and joined im several popular measures , but 
having given offence to the jacobins, he thought 
proper to resign his post. Hus attachment to 
the king occasioued his arrest, 1n August 1792, 
and after having defended himself at the bar 
of the National Convention, he was ordered to 
be confined in the prison of the abbey at Paris, 
where he fell a victim to popular hk on the 
the 2d of September.— Dict. des H. M. du 
18me S. Boy. Univ. 

MONIMORT (Peirn RayMonp de) an 
able mathematician, was born at Paris in 1678 
He travelled into various countries of Furope, 
until the death of Ins father, who had destined 
him for the law, and then taking possession of 
an ample fortune, he devoted himself to the 
study of philosophy and mathematics, under 
the direction of Malebranche. In 1700 he 
came to FT ngland a second time, and on his re 
turn he assumed the ecclesiastical habit and 
became a canon of the church of Notre Dame 
at Pans. In 1703 he published an ‘* Analy 
tical kesay on Games of Chance ’ In 1715! 
he paid a third visit to England, for the pur- 
pose of observing a solar eclipse, and was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Souety, to which 
he transmitted a treatise on “‘ Infinite Series ’ 
anserted in the Philosophical I ransactions 
tle died of the small pox at the age of forty 
one. He was employed several years in writing 

‘A Ihstory of Geometry,” which he did not 
live tocomplete He alsoedited the works of 
M.Guisnée, on Lhe Application of Algebra 
to Geometry,’ and that of Newton on the 
‘¢ Quadrature of Curves.”—Morert. Dict. 
Hist. Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

MONIPENSILR (Anne Marra Louisa 
d Orleans) better known by the name of ma- 
demoiselle de Montpensier, was the daughter 
of Gaston, duke of Oileans, brother to Louis 
X11. She inherited from her father an uneasy 
and restless temper, and sided with Condé in 
the caval contests which distinguished the mi 
nonty of Lous XIV Affer a vanety of in- 
tngues, this princess, who all her hfe was bat- 
thing about the privileges of her rank and sta 
tion, was led by passion to privately marry the 
count de Lauzun, a nobleman of no distin- 

uished ongin, and simply exalted by the 

avour of Lous ALV. = [bis capncious adven- 
furer treated her with great insolence, and 
Seturning one day from hunting, exclaimed, 
Louisa of Orleans, take off my boots,” a 
of brutahty which roused her native 
sprint, and she would never see lum more. 
his extraordinary woman wrote her own me- 
moirs, which have been published in 8 vols 
.%mo, together with her “ Letters’ She was 
also author ef two romances, entitled ‘‘ Rela- 
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tion de I’Isle imaginaire,’’ and ‘‘ La Princesse 
de Paphlagome.’”” She died in 1693.— Now. 
Dict. Hist. 

MONIPETIT (Arwotp Vi~cenr) an ar- 
tist, was born at Macon in 1713. He was the 
iuveutor of several machines, and a manner of 
painting called eludoric, which consists 11 sup- 
porting a design in water colours with a coat 
of oil. He made several improvements mn the 
steam-engine, and also presented to Loms XVI 
the model of an iron bridge of a single arch, 
the span of which was four hundred feet. He 
wrote an essay on his eludonc discovery, and 
died at Pans in 1800 — Dict. Hist. 

MONILCLA (Jonny StipHen) an emi- 
nent French mathematician, born at Lyons in 
1725. He studied in the college of the jesuits, 
and completed his education at Toulouse, with 
a view to the legal profession. He then en- 
gaged in practice as a counsellor, but after 
wards relinquished jurisprudence to devote 
himself to the cultivation of mathematical 
suence Tle published a treatsse on the qua- 
drature of the circle and in 1798 ay peared 
his ** Histoire des Mathematiques,’ 2 vols. 
4to a work of great research, tnghly creditable 
to hisindustiy and abilties. He was appointed 
secretary to the intendant of Grenoble, and 
subsequently went to Cayenne, withthe title 
of royal astronomer Lhe latter part of his 
hfe was devoted to the augmentation of his 
history, of which a new edition was published 
at Pans, in four volumes, quarto, in 1799, 
repnnted in 1810 Montucla also  pub- 
lished an enlarged edition of the ‘‘ Recrea- 
tions Mathematiques et Physiques, ’ of Oza- 
nam, an J nglish translation of which, by Dr 
Charles Hutton appeaied in 1803, 4 vols 8vo. 
Hlis death took place an 1799 —Dauct Hust. 
Bog Univ 

MOOR (Karrr de) an eminent portrait 
painter, was born at I eyden in 1056, and was 
the pul of Gerard Douw, Francs Miers, and 
Godfrey Schalken. He painted portraits in 
a beauuful style, emulating the taste and deli- 
cacy of Vandyvke, with the force and spirit of 
Rembrandt, and his pictures are always neat) 
and lnghly fimshed, Ihe grand duke of lus- 
cany desired to have the portrait of De Moor 
painted by himself, to be placed in the Flo- 
rentine gallery, and on the receipt of it, he 
sent the original a chain and large medal of 
gold. He was engaged by-count Zinzendorf, 
the imperial ambassador, to paint the por- 
traits of prince Luyene and the duke of Marl- 
borough on horseback, which he didin so 
masteily a manner, as to occasion several com- 
mendatory poems in Latin, and the emperor 
created De Moor a hmght of the empire. He 
died in 1738 —Pilkington. D Argenville. 

MOORE (Epwarp) an Lnghsh poet und 
dramatic writer of the last century. He was 
the son of a dissenting clergyman at Abing- 
don in Berkshire, where he was born in 1712. 
He was brought up to the business of a linen- 
draper, which he carried on for some time in 
the metropohs. In 1744 he pubhshed ‘ Fa- 
bles for the Female Sex ,” and Laving been 
noticed by lord Lyttelton, he complimented 
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that nobleman in a poetical piece, entitled 
‘ihe Tnal of Selim.’”’ His dramatic works 
are, “ The Foundhng,” a comedy, 1748, 
** Gil Blas,” another comic drama, and “ Lhe 
Gamester,’”’ a tragedy, 1753, all acted at 
Drury-lane theatre. The two former had 
httle success , but the last became a stock 
piece, and it 1s perhaps one of the best exam- 
ples of a domestic tragedy which our hterature 
affords. Mr Moore engaged in conducting a 
periodical paper, called ‘‘The World,’ to 
v hich lords { yttelton, Chesterfield, Bath, and 
Cork, Mr H. Walpole, R. O. Cambridge, and 
Soame Jenyns, became contnbutors.: ‘The 
aast number of the World was published on 
the day of the editor’s death, February 17th, 
1757. Lhe literary reputation of Moore rests 
on his tragedy and his fables, the latter of 
which have Jess humour and point than those 
of Gay, and are also infemor to Ins composi 

tions, 1n ease and elegance of style , but they 
extnbit lessons of morality in pleasing lan- 
guage, and have become deservedly popular 

—Bog Diam. 

MOORE (Jouwn) a physiian, distinguished 
as a cultivator of polite htcrature. He was 
the son of an episcopal divine, and was born 
in 1750, at Sturling in North Britain. He 
became a student at the university of Glasgow, 
and having obtained a knowledge of medicine 
and surgery, he went to the Netherlands in 
1747, and served as a mate in the military 
hospitals. Peace taking place, he became 
household surgeon to the British ambassador 
at Pans, and afterwards returninz to Scot- 
ind, he practise 1 as asurgeon till 1772, when 
he took the degice of MD. at Glasgow. He 
was soon after engaged by the dutchess of 
Argyle, as medical attendant to her son, (the 
late duke of Ilamilton,) who was in a delicate 
state of health, and whom he accompamed to 
the continent, and spent there five years in 
travelling In 1778 he returned to London, 
and in the following year published ‘‘ A View 
of Souety and Manneis in Fiance, Switver- 
Jand, and Geimany,” 2 vols 8vo, which 
passed through numerous editions, and has 
Leen translated into several foreign languages 
Jn 1781 appeared his ‘‘ View of Society and 
Manneis in Italy,” 2 vols , and in 1785,a 
volume, entitled ‘* Medical Sketches.’ fhe 
next production of Ins pen, was ‘‘ /eluco,” a 
rovel, containing interesting delimeations of 
Itahan character and manners. In 179») he 
published ‘ A View of the Causes and Pro- 
gress of the krench Revolution,” 9? vols 8vo, 
descnbing scenes which he had witnessed 
dunng a residence at Paris. Ihe following 
year he produced a novel, entitled ‘‘ Kdward, 
ov various Views of Human Nature ,’’ and in 
1800, anotler, called ‘* Mordaunt, or Sketches 
of lafe, Character, and Manners in various 
Countries." He also published a collective 
edition of the works of his countryman Smol- 
lett, with the hfe of the author. Dr Moore 
died at Richmond in Surrey, February 20th, 
1802.—Ann. Reg. 

MOOR LH, (str Joux) a military officer, eld- 

aon of the subject of the last article. He 
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was born at Glasgow, November 18th, 1764; 
and at the age of fifteen entered the army, as 
ensign of the 51st regiment of foot. In 1790 
he was made a heutenant colonel, and he af- 
terwards served in Corsica, when he was 
wounded at the siege of Calvi. In 1796 he 
accompanied sir Ralph Abercromby to the 
West Indies, as brigadier general, and having 
assisted in tlhe capture of St Lucia, he was ap- 
pointed governor of that island ~The follow- 
ing year he was employed against the insur- 
gents in Ireland, when he was promoted to 
the rank of major general. In 1799 he was 
sent to Holland, where he was severely 
wounded , and he was subsequently engaged 
in the expedition to kgypt, on which occasion 
he again experienced personal injury. He 
was made a knight of the Bath after his re- 
turn to England, andin 1808 he commanded 
a body of troops sent to the assistance of the 
king of Sweden, but he became involved ina 
dispute with that prince, which occasioned his 
being placed under personal restraint, from 
which, however, he extricated himself, and 
returned home. In October, the same year, 
he landed in Spain, at the head of an Enghsh 
army, to aid the people of that country in re- 
sisting the ambitious proyects of Buonaparte. 
After advancing some distance into the inte- 
rior, and meeting with lttle support from the 
Spaniirds, he was obliged to retreat before a 
superior body of French troops, and having 
reached Corunna, and part of his forces hav- 
ing embaiked on board transports to return 
home, an attack took place on the 16th of Ja- 
nuary, 1809, when the general was killed b 
a cannon-buall, and was interied on the field of 
battle, the enemy having been defeated.— 
Gent. Mag. 

MOORE (sir Jonas) an Engnsn mathe- 
matician, born in Lancashire 1n 16017. In the 
reign of Charles I, he was employed to teach 
mathematics to the duke of York, but being 
deprived of that office, im consequence of the 
citil war, he was obliged to open a school for 
his support. Under the government of Crom- 
well, he obtained the appointment of  sur- 
ve yor of the Fens, and on the 1restoration of 
Chailes IJ, he was knighted and was noma- 
nated surveyor general of the ordnance. Be- 
ing chosen governor of Chmist’s hospital, he 
exerted his mfluence at court to obtain the 
establishment of a mathematical school in that 
seminary , and another measure which he ad- 
vocated was the foundauon of the Royal ob- 
servatory at Greenwich. He died in 1679, 
Sir Jonas Moore was the author of a general sys- 
tem of mathematics, published posthumously, 
London, 1681, 2 vols. 4to.—Maitin’s Bioge 
Philos. 

MORABIN (James) secietary to the heu- 
tenunt of the police in Paris, was a native of 
La Fleche, and died in 17602. He was the 
author of a ‘‘ Translation of Cicero's Treatise 
on Laws, and of the Dialogue on Orators, ate 
tributed to lacitus,” 1722, ‘* Nomenclator 
Cixeromanus,” 1797, ‘¢ A franslation of 
Boethius de Consolatione,”’ 1793, ‘‘ Histoire 
de I’xil de Ciceron ,”” and “ Histoire de Ca 
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ceroo ;” which two latter were translated mto 
Enghsh, and were aych estuemed.— Nouv. 
Diet. Hust. 

MORALES ( Amsunosz) a learned Spamsh 
pest, was born im 1513 at Cordova, and 
taught with reputation i the university of 
Alcala. He was appointed histoniogrepher to 
Philp Il, king of Spain, and died at Alcala 
wn 1590, His principal works are, ‘‘ The 
General Chromecle of Spain,’’ begun by Flo- 
man Ocampo, ‘‘ The Antquities of Spain,’ 
a@ curious and valuable work , ‘‘ Scholia,’’ in 
Latin, on the works of Lulogius, the ‘‘Ge 
nealogy of St Domunic.’?’ He was a man of 
learning, but of extreme credulity, scarcely 
rising above the gross superstitions of his age 
and religion. He was originally a Dominican , 
but he was obliged to quit that order in con 
sequence of bemg induced, by amustaken piety, 
to follow the example of Ongen.—Antonv 
Bibl Hsp. Saxn Onom. Morerr. 

MORAND (Perrr de) a poet and drama- 
tist, was born at Arles in 1701. An unfortu 
mate marriage drove him to the capital, where 
he devoted himself to a hfe of dissipation and 
the drama In 1737 he brought forward his 
tragedy of ‘ leglis,’”” which was successful, 
and was followed by “ Childenic,”” that failed 
In revenge on is mother in Jaw, who had in 
stituted a process against him, and published a 
factum very injurious to his character, he 
brought her on the stage in a comedy, called: 
of Ee ispnt de Divorce.” = [his was one of his_ 
best pieces, but on 3ts being reported to the 
author, that the character of his mother tn law: 
was considered unnatural, he came forward tc 

rove that it was drawn from life. He was, 

owever, upon the whole, an unsuccessful | 
writer. In 1749 he was nommated hterary 
correspoudent to the king of Prussia, but he 
held the post only exght months. ffe died in 
1757, and js works were published in 3 vols 
12mo. They are not without marks of talent, 
but are deficient in grace and elegance —Mo 
Teri. 

MORANTE (Puitir) an antiquary, was 
born in 1700, at St Saviour’s, in the isle of 
Jersey and was educated at Abingdon school, | 
and at Pembroke college, Oxford, where he_ 
took his degree of MA 11724. He was pre 
sented successively to several benefices in 
Essex, one of which was in Colchester, of 
which town he published a history in 1748 
His acquaintance with Norman French caused 
lum to be appointed successor to Mr. Blyke, 
an preparing for the press a copy of the rolls of 

arhament, and in this he was employed until 
fae death in 1770 ~=Several of his works re- 
Jate to Lnglish history, and among them was 
the comparison of Rapin’s history, with all 
Rymer’s Fudera, and all the ancient and mo 
dern lnstornians, the result of which furmehed 
most of the notes to the folio edition of 1728, 
1754. He was also the author of a “ History 
of Easex,” 2 vols. folio, and he composed all 
the hives, marked C, 10 the Buographia Brit- 
tanica.—- Nichols s Lit. Anec. 

MORATA (Orymrra Fucvia) a learned 
and unfortunate lady, was bern at Ferrare, 
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where her father was a teacher of languages 
in 1526. Atan early age she was invited to 
the court of Ferrara, and made companion to 
the princess Anne of Este. She soon dwun- 
guished herself by her extraordinary talents, 
and received the homage of many of the men 
of letters of her time. Calcagnini wrote two 
letters to her full of praise. She retired from 
court 1n consequence of the machinations of 
her enemes, who had injured her 1m the opi- 
nion of the dutchess. She embraced the Pro- 
testant faith, and soon after she married a 
young German physician, Andrew Grunther, 
who had graduated at Ferrara. She accom- 
pamied her husband, in 1548, to Schweinfurt, 
but ere they coula be well settled, the entrance 
of hostile troops drove them thence, stript of 
all their property. [hey wandered for some 
tame about Germany in great distress. The 
elector palatine at length offered Grunther the 
professorship of physic, and Olympia that of 
Greek in the university of Heidelburg , but it 
was too late, her health was ruined, and she 
did not surviv> above a year longer, dying 1n 
the twenty ninth yearof herage Her works, 
consistin, of letters, dialogues, Latin urations, 
and Greek poems, were collected by Ceho 
Secondo Curione, and published at Basil in 
1598.—Tn aboschi 

MORDAUNI (Cuaruss) earl of Peter- 
borough, the son of John lord Mordaunt, whom 
he succeeded in his ttle and estate in 1675. 
Fntering into th army, he was engaged in 
the expedition to Tangier 1n 1680, in which 
he served with distinction against the Maho- 
meting He went over to Holland im the reign 
of James JI, and entering into the scheme for 
his dethronement, returned to Fngland with 
his successor, by whom he was created earl of 
Monmouth, and he was hkewise appointed 
first commissioner of the Ireasury. Having 
succeeded to the earldom of Peterborough, on 
the death of his uncle in 1697, he was subse- 
quently employed as commander of the Cng- 
hsh army in Spain, in the war relative tu the 
succession to the crown of that kingdom. He 
distinguished himself greatly by bis courage, 
activity, and conduct, in taking Barcelous: and 
obtaimug many other advantages over the 
French , in consequence of which he was ap- 
pointed generahssimo of the umpenal forces, 
and he received the thanks of the Bnitush par- 
hament. In the reign of George I, he was 
made a knight of the garter, and received the 
appointment of general of marimes. His death 
took place during a voyage to Lisbon iam 1735. 
Lord Peterborough was mtimate with his hte- 
rary contemporaries, and was himeelf a writer 
of poetry, some of which has been published, 
In the correspondence of the countess of Suf- 
folk, recently edited by Mr Croker, ere seve- 
ral Jetters of this nobleman. His second wife, 
Anastasia Robinson, was, previously to her mar- 
riage, rouch distinguished as a public saunger.— 
Lard Orford’s Cat. of R. and N. Auth. 

MORE (Acexanpsr)a French Protestant 
divine, was born of a Scottish family at Cas- 
tres in Languedoc, in 1616. He became suc- 
cessively professor of Greek and divinity, at 
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Geneva; but being suspected of laxity of mo-| 


rails, in regard to the other sex, he retired to 
Middleburgh in Zealand, where, by the mter- 
est of Salmasius, he obtained a professorship 
of divmity, which three years afterwards he 
exchanged for another at Amsterdam. While 
in Holland he became engaged in a contest 
with Malton, by sending into the world Du 
Moulin’s ‘‘ Regu Sanguinis Clamor ad Ce- 
lum,’’ and in consequence wrote ‘‘ Alexandr 
Mor Fides Publica.” In 1654 he visited 
Italy, and winle at Venice, received a golden 
chain, for wnting a fine Latin poem, on a na- 
val victory over the Lurks. He afterwards 
settled in Paris, where he diedin 1670. His 
other works are, ‘‘ De Gratia et Libero Arbi 

trio ” “ De Scriptura Sacra. "—Bayle. 

MORE (Awnronro) a celebrated portrait 
painter, was born at Utrecht in 1519, and was 
pupil of John Schoree]. He was recommended 
by cardinal Granville to the emperor Charles V, 
who sent him into Portugal, where he painted 
the portraits of most of the royal family. He 
then came to England to paint the portrait of 
queen Mary, in which he succeeded so well, 
that he was appointed painter to their majes 
ties, with a handsome pension. On the death 
of Mary, he accompanied Plnilip to Spain, 
and was admitted by him to great familiarity, 
upon which he presumed too much, and 1n- 
curring the displeasure of the king, he retired 
to Flanders, and though Ptinlp sent to recal 
him, he entered the service of the duke of 
Alva, who, after a time, made him receiver 
of the revenues of West Flanders. Upon this 
he burnt his easel, and gave away his tools, 
and hved in ease, and even magnificence, the 
rest of Ins hfe He died in 107. Besides 
his portraits, he painted some esteemed histo- 
rical pieces. His style resembled that of Hol- 
bein, but with Iess dehcacy , and his colour, 
according to Mr. Fusch, was ‘‘ litianesque.’’— 
Walpole’s Anecd. of Paint, Pilkington s Dict. 

MORE or MOORE (Sir Francis) an emi- 
nent lawyer, was born in Berkshire im 108. 
He was admitted of St John s college, Oxford, 
whence he removed to the Middle lemple. 
He died 10 1621. His works are, ‘‘ Cases 
collected and reported,” London, 1663, folio 
His reading upon 4 Jac. J, 1n the Middle Tem- 
ple, concerning chantable uses, abridged by 
himself, was published in 1676. He was a 
member of that parhament which passed the 
statutes for charitable uses, and it is said the 
bill as it passed was penned by him. A MS. 
of his, consisting of cases principally agreeing 
with those in punt, 189 in the hands of Mr 
Brooke, compiler of the ‘“‘ Bibliotheca Legum 
Anghe.”’—Athen. Oxon. Bridgeman’s Legal 
Bibl, 

MORE (Henry) a celebrated divine of the 
church of England, and Platomc philosopher, 
was born at Grantham in Lincolnshire, in 
1614. He was the son of a gentleman of good 
estate, who educated him at Eton, whence he 
was sent to Chnsts college, Cambridge, in 
1631. Whule at the university he deeply stu- 
died the most celebrated systems of philoso- 
phy, aad finally settled into a decided prefer- 
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ence for that of Plato, and for his followers of 
the school of Alexandria. In 1689 he gra- 
duated MA, and in the following year pub- 
lished his ‘* Psycho-Zoia; or the First Part 
of the Song of the Soul, contaimng a Chnstr- 
ano Platonical Display of Life.” Having been 
elected a fellow of Ins college, he became a 
tutor to several persons of rank. One of these 
was sir John Finch, whose sister, lady Con- 
way, an enthusiast of his own stamp, brought 
him acquainted with the famous Van Hel- 
mont, and that singular pretender, Valentine 
Greatrakes. In 16735 he accepted a prebend 
in the church of Gloucester, which 1t 18 sup- 
posed he accepted only to resign it to his 
friend Di Fowler. He also gave up his rec- 
tory of Ingolsby in Lincolnslure, the perpetual 
advowson of which had been purchased for 
him by his father, and would never afterwards 
accept of preferment of any kind, refusing 
deaneries, bishoprics, and even the master- 
ship of his own college, so desirous was he of 
unmolested study. During the civil war, al- 
though he refused to take the covenant, he 
was left unmolested. In 1661 he became a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and for twenty 
years after the Restoration, his writings are 
said to have sold better than any other of their 
day. Dr More died in September 1687, aged 
seventy three, leaving behind him the charac 
ter of a man of profound learning and great 
genius, alloyed by a deep tincture of enthu- 
siism, chic fly coloured by the supposition that 
divine knowledge had been communicated to 
Pythagoras by the Hebrews, and from him to 
Plato. We was also persuaded that superna- 
tural communications were made to him by 
God’s appointment, by a particular gems, 
hke that of Socrates. The writings of this 
singular, but amiable man, who was beloved 
by all parties, have been published 1n two vo- 
lumes, foho. Lhe most admired are Ins ‘* kn- 
chindion Lthicum,’ and ‘* Divine Dig- 
logues,’ conceining the attributes and proyj- 
dence of God — Wards Life af Dr Move. 
MORE (sir Inowas) a celebrated chan- 
cellor of England, was the only son of sir John 
More, one of the judges of the court of King’s 
Bench, and was born in London in 1480. He 
received his education from a schoolmaster of 
great reputation in Ihreadneedle-street and 
at a proper age was placed in the family of 
cardinal Morton, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and chancellor, who, struck with the quickness 
of his parts, prophecied lus future eminence. 
In 1497 he went to Canteibury college, now 
Chmnstchurch, Oxford, and 1n 1499 became a 
student in Lincoln's Inn. At the age of 
twenty-one, he obtained a seat in Parliament, 
and distinguished himself with so much spat 
im opposition to a aubsidy, demanded by 
Henry VII, that the eaasperated and avari- 
cious monarch in revenge contrived a quarrel 
with hus father, whom he imprisoned until he 
had exacted an arbitrary fine. After beimg 
admitted to the bar, he was appointed law 
reader of Furnival’s Inn, and by the advice of 
bis frend, Dean Colet, baying marned the 
daughter of Mr Colt, of New Hall, Essex, he 
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took a house, and appled assiduously to the 
practice of law. In 1508 he was made a judge 
of the Sheriff’s court, and justice of peace, and 
enjoyed great reputation asa pleader. In 1516 
he accompanied the commissioners sent to re- 
new the alliance between Henry VIII and 
Charles, then archduke of Austria, and showed 
so much ability, that the king was desirous of 
engaging him in his particular service. In 
1518 he published his celebrated political ro 
mance of ‘* Utopia,” winch shows a mind 
which bad exercised itself freely and vigor 
ously on several important topics, and evinced 
a liberality of sentument, respecting religion, 
which was strongly opposed to the author’s 
subsequent bigotry. ins producuon engaged 
him in a correspondence with Erasmus, with 
whom he had previously contracted an inti- 
macy while in England , as well as with seve 
ral other eminent men of letters. About this 
time, too, cardinal Wolsey pressed him to re 
ceive a pension, which, with his usual disin- 
terestedness, hie refused, as inconsistent with 
his official duties , but after awhile he was in 
duced to accept the place of master of the re 
quests. He was also shortly after kmghted 
and taken into the privy council , and the king 
becoming delghted with his conversation, he 
was received in the highest degree of fami 
hhanty. In 1520 he was appointed treasurer 
of the Exchequer, and im 1523, at the in- 
stance of Wolsey, elected speaker of the house 
of Commons, in which capacity having 
done much to frustrate an oppressive 
subsidy he much exasperated the cardinal. 
Tf he gave any personal offence to the court 
by this conduct 1t was not of long duration, as 
in 1527 he was joined with Wolsey in a mis 
sion to France, and on on his return was made 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, In 153¢ 
he succeeded the disgraceful cardinal as lor: 
high chancellor, which office he filled thre 
years with scrupulous integrity, sullied only by 
employing all the authority of his office in as 
sisting the popish clergy in their mgorous pro 
ceedings aainst the reformers Jt 18 even 
asserted, on good authority, that he caused on 
Bambham, a gentleman of the Temple, to b« 
whipped and tortured in his own presence 
That he was conscientious in the opimons 
which prompted this severity and bigotry how 
ever, there can be no doubt, and he soon 
ae it in a manner which has immortalized 
is memory. Unable to acquiesce in the king’s 
wishes respecting his divorce from Catherine 
of Arragon, he obtained permission to resign 
the seals, which, although received graciously 
the affront rankled in the vindictive mind of 
Henry, which was sull farther inflamed by his 
refusal to attend the coronation of Anne Bo 
leyn. An attempt was made to implicate him 
an the practices of Ehzabeth Barton, which 
altogether failed ; and he also perfectly cleared 
himself of another singular charge, which was 
that of inducing the king to pubhsh the book 
against Lutber, in which the pope’s authonty, 
was held forth, adoctrine that was now found 
inconsistent with the mtended attack on the 
Roman eee. At length the famous oath of 
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supremacy being required by act of parliament, 
air Thomas More was cited before the counei 
to take it , and in spite of all the sophistry or 
Cranmer and others to induce him to comph- 
ance, he nobly persisted in a refusal to act in 
opposition to the dictates of his conscience 

and was consequently committed to the tower, 
and indicted for treason. After an 1mprison- 
ment of twelve months, dunng which time he 
resisted all attempts both public and private te 
induce him to retract, he was brought to tral 
and after an eloquent defence, condemned, and 
sentenced to be hanged and quarteied. He 
received this barbarous sentence with his usua& 
composure, which was disturbed only by the 
circumstance of a singularly affecting inter. 

view with his favourite daughter, Mra Roper, 

on Ins return to the Tower. ‘The king sponta- 

neously changed the sentence from hanging 
and quartering to beheading, which act of 
grace he received with his usual vein of hu- 
mour, and also acquiesced in the tyrannical 
mandate, ‘‘ that heshould not use many words 
at the scaffold.”’ Huis execution took place on 
the 6th July, 1935, when he deported himself 
with a degree of good humour, which, in 
another sort of man, might be termed levity, 

but which Addison attubutes to the satusfac- 
tion arising from conscious integrity , and lord 
Byion, to a species of temperament too strong 
even for the control of carcumstance and which 
conceals asense of misery without destroying it. 
Thus died sir [homas More, at the age of fifty- 
five, than whom a character of more disinte- 
restedness and integrity 18 scarcely to be met 
with ain either ancient or modern history. 
Erasmus, who passed much time with him at 
his residence near Chelsea, gives a very inte- 
resting account of the internal state of the 
family of this eminent man, and the admirable 
manner in which he umted moral and religious 
observance, with a taste for liberal science, 
music, and the fine arts. His learning was at 
the sime time various and extensive, his wit 
abundant, and his elocution ready and agree- 
able. Lacept on the one topic of toleratuon 
indeed, the qualities of his mind were so hap- 
pily blended and tempered, that he wants but 
some allowance on this score to make a per- 
fect character, at least as to virtue and inte- 
grity. On the score of profundity of intellect, 
he has possibly been overrated. His writings, 
which were clnefly polemic, have, with the ex- 
cepuon of the ‘' Utopia,” long ago reached 
mented oblivion. His English works were 
published collectively by order of queen Mary, 
in 1957, and his Latin 1n 1967, at Basle. Hus 
“Utopia” has been translated by bishop Bur- 
net and Dr Warner. By Ins first wife sur 
Thomas More had three daughters and one 
son. The Jatter, hke his father, was con- 
demoed for refusing the oath of supremacy, 
but pardoned, and he soon after died.—Mar- 
Garnet, his eldest and favourite daughter, mar- 
ried William Roper, esq. of Eltham, in Kent, 
who wrote the life of lis father in law, pub- 
lished in 1716 She was a mistress of the 
Greek and Latin languages, and composed 
with eleganc both in Engheh and Latn. Hee 
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reverence and affection for her father was un- 
bounded. After Ins head had been exposed 
fourteen days on London bridge, she contrived 
to obtain it, and when she died, 1t was at her 
dying request buned in her arms —Mary, 
her daughter, who became one of the bed- 
chamber women to queen Mary, translated into 
Lat the kcclesiastical History of Eusebius, 
and into Enghsh a portion of the exposition of 
the Passion by her grandfather.—Buog. Brit. 
Life by Warner. 

MOREAU (James Nicoras) a French ad- 
vocate, counsellor of the subsidies of Provence, 
histonographer of France, and librarian to the 
queen, was born at St Florentine 1n 1717, and 
died at Chambouci near St Germain-en-Laye, 
in 1799. He was employed im collecting and 
arranging all the charters, edicts, historical 
documents, and declarations of the French 
legislature, which were published unde: the 
title of ‘* Depot des Chartres et de Legisla- 
tion.”’ He was also the autho: of ** Observa 
teur Hollandais,” a political journal, ‘‘ Mé- 
moire pour servir a !’[istoire des Cacouacs, ’ 
a satire , ‘* Memoures pour servir a I’ Histoire 
de notre Temps,’ ‘ Devoirs d’un Prince ,” 
and ‘* Principes de Morale Politique et du Droit 
Publique, ou Dhascours sur 1 Histoire de 
France.’?’ It wasthe maxim of Moreau, that 
every thing should be donc for the people, no- 
thing by them, and that the best state of 
France would be, that in which the people re- 
ceived their Jaws from the absolute will of a 
chief. In consequence of his boldness in ex- 
pressing these sentiments, he was refused a 
place in the French academy.— Dict. Hist. 

MOREAU (Jraw Vicron) one of the old- 
est and most celebrated generals of the krench 
republic, was born at Morlaix in Bretagne, in 
1763. His father destined him for the law, 
hut led by his decided predilection for the mi- 
htary profession, he fled from his studies, and 
enlisted 11 a regiment before he had attained 
his eighteenth year. He was not, however, 
suffered to indulge his ruling passion, but was 
obliged to apply himself anew to the study of 
law at Rennes, of which school he became 
ginbate When the Revulution broke out, he 
iad acquired considerable reputation, and in 
1789 a general confederacy of the Bietons 
being formed at Poictiers, he was chosen its 
president, and also became commander of the 
first battahon of volunteers, raised in the de- 

artment of Morbihan, at the head of which he 
joined the army of the north. He subse- 
quently favouced the party of the Gironde, 
the fall of which much affected him, and it 
was with great repugnance that he accepted 
the constitution of 1793, when formally pre- 
sented to the army, In the mean ume he much 
distinguished himself at the head of his batta- 
lion, and Pichegru, under whom he served, 
did all he could to befnend Lim, ‘The same 
year he was made general of brigade, and 1n 
1794 general of division, and was entrusted 
with a separate force, to act in Mantime 
Flanders, where he took many towns. He 
also had a share in the memorable winter 
campaign of 1794, im which he commanded 
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the nght wiag of Pichegru’s army. He waa 
soon after named commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Rhine , and commenced that 
course of arduous operations which termmated 
i the celebrated retreat from the extremity of 
Germany to the French frontier, in the face of a 
superior army, by which Ins skill as a consume 
mate tactician was ao much exalted. Meantime, 
the republic was torn with intestine divisions, 
and a conspiracy was entered into by Pichegru, 
which 1t was the fortune of Moreau to disco- 
ver, by a correspondence which accidentally 
fell into his possession. After struggling for 
some time with his friendship for his old com- 
mander, he finally gave up these documents to 
the directory , but the evident reluctance with 
which he took this step, excited suspicions at 
Pans, and finding that he could not explain 
himself satisfactonly, he begged leave to retire, 
which was granted. Hhs talents as a general 
again brought him forward, and in 1798 he 
Was sent tocommand the army of Italy, where, 
after some brillant successes, he was obliged 
to give way to the Russian force under Suwar- 
row, and he managed another retreat with 
great shill. On quituung the command 1m Italy, 
for that on the Rhine, he visited Paris, where 
he received some propositions to strengtben 
the party of the declining directory, to whick 
he would not accede. On the return of Buo- 
naparte from Egypt, he at first cordially sup- 

ported him , but a coldness and jealousy en- 
sued, notwithstanding which the latter, as Firsr 
Consul, entrusted him with the command oa 
the armes of the Danube and the Rhine. The 
prssaze of these rivers, with the battles of 
Moeshirch, Lupen, Memmungen, Biberach, 
Hochstedt, Nedenhcim, and others, followed, 
ending with the decisive victory of Hoben- 
linden, which induced the Austnans to ask 
for peace. On his return to Paris he was re- 
ceived by the First Consul with the most flat- 
tering attention, and he soon after contracted 
an alliance with a young lady of birth and 
foitune, whose ambition, with that of her con- 
nexions, 18 supposed to have fomented the 
discontent which soon after induced him to 
retire to his estate at Grosbois, and finally to 
implicate himself in the conspiracy of Piche- 
gru and Georges. He was brought to tnal 
on the latter charge, with fifty-four other per- 
sons, and finally declared guilty, and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment, and to bear the 
expenses of the suit. Hle was, however, allowed 
to travel in lieu of imprisonment, and to seek 
an asylum in the United States of Amenca, 
on condition that he would not return to France 
without permission from the government. He 
accordingly embarked at Cadiz in 1805, and 
safely reached Amenica, where he boughta fine 
estate, near Monanvalle, at the foot of the Dela- 
war. Here he remained some years in peace, 
until hstening to the invitation of the allies, 

and more especially of Russia, he embarked 

for Europe in the July of that year, and reach- 

ing Gottenburg, proceeded to Prague. Here 

he found the emperors of Austria and Rusma, 

with tle king of Prussia, all of whom received 
bits with great cordiahty, and Le was induced, 
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to ard in the darection of the allred armaics 


against bis owm country. It was a fatal reso- 
lution to hamself, for on the 27th of August, 
soon after ns arrival, on a recognition before 
Dresden, ane of the first shots from the French 
fractured bis mght knee and leg, and carned 
away the calf of the left, so as to render the 
amputation of both necessary. ‘10 crown this 
disaster, the allied army was obliged to re- 
treat, and bear the wounded general with 
them, who, after languishing five days, expired 
in the night of the ist of September 1813. 
He was burned at St Petersburgh, and the em- 
eror of Russia made an ample provision for 
is widow, who also received the title of maré- 
‘chale from Louis XVIII. Ihe manners of 
Moreau were simple, and he was humane and 
generous, as well as brave. He was, however, 
gne of those officers who are great only pro- 
fessionally , and are better adapted to head 
armies than to shine in political intngue. Of 
his great merits as a soldier, all parties are 
agreed , but much of his personal conduct as a 
partizan, and especially that which led to the 
termination of his hfe, will be judged of agree 
ably to the different theories of those who pro- 
nounce upon it It certanly has not met 
with the suffrages of the majority.— Bug. 
Univ. 

MOREL. ‘There were several eminent 
French printers of this name, Fri prERick 
Monet, the elder, was born at Champagne. 
He was king’s printer at Pans, and also his 
Greek and Latin interpreter. He was heir to 
the celebrated printer Vascosan, whose daugh- 
ter he marned. He was the author of several 
works, He died at Pais in 1583.—Frepr- 
nick Monet, the younger, and the most cele- 
brated, was son of the preceding, and suc- 
ceeded Ins father in 1581 as king s printer 
He translated from the Greek, and published 
several authors from the manuscnpts in the 
king’a jibrary, among which were treatises of 
St Basil, Galen, Philo Judaus Synesius, Theo 
doret, &c , and the works of Libanius, with his 
own annotations. He was so devoted to study, 
that when in the midst of a sentence, he was 
told that his wife was dying, he would not gut 
it, and on a second messenger bringing news 
of her death, he looked up and rephed, ‘I 
am very sorry for 1t—she was a good woman ”’ 
He died tn 1638 —His son, NicuovLas, was 
the king’s interpreter for the learned Ian- 
guages, and the author of several poems — 
Craupr Morey, brother to the foregoing, was 
named king’s printer in 1602, and gave edi- 
truns of several Greek fathera, to wiich he 
wrote the prefaces. He died in 1626, leaving 
unfinished an edition of St Athanasius and Li- 
banius, winch were completed by his son and 
successor Craupe.—Cuantes Morrn, ano- 
ther son of Frederick, was also king’s pnnter, 
but resigned his office in 1639 to his brother, 
Gixes, who printed an edivon of ‘* Anstotle,’’ 
Gr. Lat. 4 vols. folio, and the ‘‘ Babhotheca 
Patrum,” an 17 vols folio.— Morert. 

MOREL (Anvrew) an eminent ereeary: 
was a Protestant and a native of Berne. He 
same at an early age to Pars, and distin- 
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himself by bis antiquazzan 

fewer advised by his learned fnends to form 
a description collectively of all the medals 
that had already been made public or were in 
his own cabinet. He comphed, and in 1683 
he gave a prospectus of ths work im a pubh- 
cation, entitled ‘* Specimen univers rei num- 
Marie antique quod hiteratorum reipubhce 
proponit Andreas Morellius Helvetus.’”’ When 
M Rainsant was arranging the royal cabinet of 
antiques, he requested Morel to design all the 
ancient medals which it contained , and the 
king, Louis X1V, observing his zeal, and hear- 
ing of his intended work, ordered him to in- 
sert in it all the medals of the royal cabinet, 
which he did, but finding that no reward was 
intended, he applied to Louvois, who gave him 
gn unsatisfactory answer, of which he com- 
plained so unceremoniously, that in July 1688 
he was committed to the bastile. On the 
death of Rainsant in 1689, M de Villacerf 
went to Morel an the bastile, and offered him 
the vacant place, on condition of his conver- 
sion to the Roman Catholic faith. On his re- 
jecting this proposal, his confinement was 
doubly strict ILhrough the intercession of 
Vallacerf he obtained his hberty in the follow- 
ing Auguet, but he was again imprisoned in 
1690 and hberated at the intercession of the 
grand council of Berne, whither he returned 
in 1692 He then went on a visit to the count 
of Schwartzenburg at Arnstadt, with whom 
he remained until he was introduced to M. 
Danckelman, prime minister to the elector of 
Brandenburg, who promised nm his master’s 
patronage in the publication of his great work, 
which was published in 1734 by Sigebert Ha- 
vercamp, under the title of ‘‘ [hesaurus Mo- 
rellianus sive Familiarum Romanarum numis- 
mata omnia,” and though not so full as the 
author intended it, 1t1s greatly esteemed by the 
learned. Ihe medals were beautifully en- 
graved by Morel Inmself, and are $539 1m num- 
ber.—Maoert Nouv Dict Hist 

MOREL (Rousrrr) a French monk, was 
born at La Chaise Dieu in Auvergne, in 1693. 
At the early age of eighteen, he entered the 
order of Benedictines of the congregation of 
St Maur, mthe abbey of St Faren, at Meaux, 
when he was removed to the abbey of St Ger- 
main-des Pres, of which in 1680 he was made 
libranan. He became successively prior of 
Meulen, pnor of St Crispin’s at Soissons, and 
secretary to the visitor of France, but in 1699 
he declined all business, and retared for the 
remainder of Ins life to St Dems, where he 
died in 1731. His writings became very po- 
pular , they are written m a very devotional 
style, abounding 1m scripture language and ex- 
pressions, borrowed from the ascetic writings 
of the fathers. His populanty excited the 
envy of his enemies, who called him a Janse- 
mist, and as such he 1s descnbed in the “ Dac- 
tionary of Jansemsts.”’ His works are, ‘* Spi- 
ritual Conversations in the Form of Prayers, 
on the Gospels for Sundays, and throughout 
the whole Year,”’ 1720, 4 vols, 12mo9, “ Spi- 
ritual Conversations in the Form of Prayers, 
intended as a Preparation for Death ,” ‘* Of 
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Chrisuan Hope and Confidence in the Mercy 
of Gad,” 18mo, “ Effumons of the Heart 
on the Song of Songs,” 12mo, ‘ Christan 
Meditations on the Gospels for the whole 
Year,’’ 2 vols. 12mo, ‘‘ Fffumons of the Heart 
on each Verse of the Psalms and the Hymns 
of the Church,’”’ 4 vole. 12mo0, &c.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

MOREL (Wittram) was born in Nor- 
mandy, but in what year is uncertain. He was 
professor royal of Greek, and succeeded ‘lur- 
nebe 10 1955 as director of the royal press. 
He died m 1564. He was the author of 
‘‘ A Table of the Sects of Phnlosophers,’’ a 
‘¢ Commentary on Cicero de Fimbus,” 1545, 


4to, anda‘ Dictionary in Greek, Latin, and 


French,’’? which are menuoned with applause 
— Morert, 

MORELL (Tromas) an eminent writer on 
philology and cnticism in the last century. He 
wus a native of Lton, and received his educa- 
tion in the college there, as a scholar on the 
foundation. He removed to King’s college, 
Cambnidze, of which he was chosen a fellow, 
and in 1743 he took tle degree of DD. Hav- 
ing entered into holy orders, he became rector 
of Buckland in Hertfordshire, and chaplain of 
the garnson at Portsmouth, and he also was 
curate of Kew and Twickenham. His death 
took place in 1784, at the age of exghty. Dr 
Morell-repubhished with improvements, King’s 
edition of four of the tragedies of Euripides, 
1748, 2 vols. 8vo , and published an cdition 
of the Prometheus Vinctus of Avschylus, 4to , 
a Leaicon of Greek Prosody, 4to, an Abmndg- 
ment of Ainsworth’s Latun Dictionary, and a 
translation of the Epistles of Seneca, with 
notes, 2 vols. 4to, besides which he selected 
the words for some of Handel’s oratorios, and 
assisted 1n a modernized version of the Can- 
terbury Tales of Chaucer. He also left notes 
on Locke’s Lssay on Human Understanding, 
published after his death.—Nichols’s Lit. 
Anec. 

MORERI (Lewis) a French ecclesiastic 
and biographical writer, born in Provence in 
16453. Le was educated among the jesuits at 
Aix , and entering into Loly orders, he be- 
came almoner to M. Gaillard de Longyumeau, 
bishop of Apt. That prelate having formed 
the plan of a universal histoncal dictionary, 
caused researches for materials to be made in 
various countnes, and particularly in the Vat- 
can library at Rome. Not choosing to let the 
work appear in his own name, he transferred 
his collections to Moren, by whom they were 
arranged and prepared for the press. He pub- 
lashed his ‘‘ Dictionnaire Hastorique’’ at Lyons, 
in 1674, m one volume, foho, and a second 
edition enlarged to two volumes appeared in 
1681. Moren died in the course of the preced- 
ing year. The volummous compilation to which 
tas labours gave birth, having been variously 
augmented by Le Clerc, and other writers, ex- 
tends in the last edition, published at Paris in 
1759, to ten volumes, folio.— Atkin’s G. Buog. 
Dut. Art. Brg. Univ. 

MORES (Epwarp Rowe) a topographer, 
was born 1n 1730, at Tunstall m Kent, of which 
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place his father waa rector. He was educated 
at merchant-tailors’ school, whence he was re- 
moved toQueen’s college, Oxford ,where,in con- 
junction with Mr Romaine, he edited Calasio’s 
Hebrew Concordance, in 4 vols. folio. In 1753 
he took the degree of MA. after winch he went 
abroad, and received the degree of LLD. wm 
some foreign university. Towards the latter 
part of his life, he fell into habits of diseipa- 
tion, which brought on a mortification, of 
which he died in 1778. His other works are, 
a new odition of Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
€ De Claris Rhetonbus ,”? ‘* Nomina et In- 
signia genulitia Nobihum Equitumque sub 
Edvardo pnmo rege Mailitantium ,”’ ‘* History 
and Antiquities of Punstall in Kent,’’ and 


several pamphlets on the subject of the Equi- 
table Society for Assurance on Lives, of which 


he was the founder.— Gen. Bug. Diet. 
MORGAGNI (Joun Baprisr) an eminent 
physician and anatomist, born at Forliin Italy, 
in 168%. He studied at the university of Bo- 
logna, where he 1s said to have taken his doc- 
tor’s degree at the early age of sixteen. He 
afterwards delivered lectures on anatomy, and 
at length was appointed to fill the medical 
cLair at Bologna. In 1706, 1717, and 1719, 
he pubhshed various observations and disco- 
veries, under the title of ‘‘ Adversana Ana- 
tomica,’”” which extended his reputation be- 
yond the lhmits of lis native country. He was 
afterwards made professor of the theory of 
medicine at Padua, where he published his 
‘* Nova Institutzjonum Medicarum Idea ,’’ and 
at length he obtained the first professorship of 
anatomy, which he retained til] his death in 
1771. Morgagm, who was a member of the 
Royal Societies of London and Paris, was the 
author of a very important work on morbid 
anatomy, ‘‘ De Cease et Sedibus Morborum 
per Anatomen indagatis ,’”’ besides many pro- 
fessional tracts, published, together with those 
above eatened: in 1765, 5 vols. follo.— Hut- 
chinson’s Bug. Med. Bug. Unn. 
MORHOF (Daniet Gronce) a learned 
philological writer, born at Wasmar, in the 
dutchy of Mecklenburg, in 1639. He was 
educated at Stetin and Rostock, where he 
studied jurisprudence, but in 1660 he was 
chosen professor of poetry at the latter univer- 
sity. Previously to engaging 1n the duties of 
his office, he travelled for twu years in Hol- 
land and England. In 1665 he became pro- 
fessor of poetry and rhetormc at Kiel. He 
visited this country as well as Holiand a second 
tame in 1670, when he contracted an intimacy 
with Boyle, and with Oldenburg, secretary to 
the Royal Socety, as well as with several of 
the Dutch hteran. In 1673 he obtamed the 
chair of history at Kiel, and in 1680 he was 
appointed hbrarian to the university. He died 
in 1691, at Pyrmont, whither he had gone for 
the benefit of his health. He was the author 
of a valuable work, entitled, ‘* Polyhistor Lit- 
terarius, Philosophicus, et Practicus,”’ part o 
which he published at Lubec, in 1688, and it 
was reprinted with additions in 1695, but the 
most complete edition 1s that of 1747, 2 vols. 
4to. Morhof was also the author of a tract, 


~~ 
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** De pura Dictione Latina,” and other works. 
—Stolln Intiod. m Hist Lit. Brg. Unw. 
MORIN (Jonn Barrist) physician and 
regius pi ofessor of mathematics at Paris in the 
seventeenth century. He was born in 1583, 
and studied plnlosophy at Aix in Provence, 
and medicme at Avignon where he com 
menced MDD. in 1615 He then resided at 
Paris wath the bishop of Boulo,ne, who em 
ployed him to examine the mines of Hungary, 
after which he published his © Mundi sublu 
naris Anatomia, in 1619 He afterwaids 
became infituatcd with the mystertes of judi 
dial astrololy, an! ol tained extiaor limary cre 
dit with cardinal Richelieu and other persons 
of distinction for jis shill in that mdiculous, 
but then fashiorsble science Ue dicd at 
Paris, November 6 1696. He published a 
number of works not worth specifying but 
his principal prodacugn, enutled ‘ Astrolo.ia 
Gallica’ the fruits of thuty years’ labour, did 
not appear till after his death in 1661, when it 
Was printed at the Hazue in one volume folio 
with two epistles dedicatory, one addressed to 
Jesus Christ, and the other to Louisa Mana 
de Gonzaga, queen of Poland, a patroness of 
the author — fintchinsm » Big Med 
MORIN (Jouwn) a French ecclesiastic, who, 
was anative of Blois — ifis parentswere Pro 
testants and he was educated at Rochelle 
and Leyden. Returmng to France he em 
braced the Roman Catholic reli,ion, and en 
teredl among the fathers of the Oratory. He 
distinguished Jumsclf by Ins proftuiency in 
Biblical and Onental hterature and he pub 
lished an edition of the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament, and assisted in the Parisian 
polyglottof Le lay | In 10> he caused to be 
ponted a letter aj unst certain customs of the 
congregation of the Oratory, which was spee 
dily suppressed and the author wes forced 
to ash pardon of fis general Jlus good father 
is suid to have made a collection of all the s1 
trical reficcuons he met with an ancient 
authors and ain lus controversies with his con 
temporary s he freely availed lamsclf of this 
treasury of literary vatuperation = Morn died 
an 1059, Besides the works above noticed 
he was the author of cxercititions on the Sa 
marian Pontatcuch, the anuquittes of the 
bastern church &c.—AMoovar Dict Mist, 
MORIN (hiwis) a kicuch physiaan and 
naturalist, born at Mans in too> = Ie was 
educatcd at Pans and having taken the de 
gree of VD he engajed in medical pracuce 
and was at lon. th nominated physiciin to the 
Hotel Dieu. In 1099 he was appamted asso 
camte botanist to the Royal Academy of Sa. | 
ences, and he succeeded Lourne fort: as bota | 
nical demonstrator at the Jardindu Roi, when 
that naturalist sct off on his journcy to the 
Levant. Moun ded aim i7tb—Dat Host. 
MORIN (Srterues) a learned Protestant 
divine, born at Cacn iu Normandy lanuary 1 
1o2>% He became pastor of a cougre -auvon 
inthe vicinity of Caen in tol, and fifteen 
years after he removed to take charge of ano 
ther an that city. fhe revocation of the caact 
of Nante. obliging lim to quit France, he re- 
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tired to Leyden, and afterwards became pro- 
fessor of the Onental languages at Amsterdam. 
He died there May 5, 1700 He was the au- 
thor of ‘* Explanationes sacre et philologice 
in aliquot Vetens et Novi Iestamenti Loca ,”’ 
“ Lxercitationes de Lingua primeva ,” ‘ Dis- 
sertatio de Paradiso terrestn,’ and other 
works relating to Biblical literature He pub- 
lished aletter on the ongin of the Hebrew lan- 
gua ein French , and Huet says, Morm held 
‘sentimens un peu outre,” relative to that 
subject which however he had deeply studied. 
—Huet Orizines de Caen Diet Hist 

MORISON (Jamurs) an ingenious writer, 
was the son of a bookseller at Perth, and care 
ried on the same business at Leith. He died 
at Perth in 1809 He belonged for some years 
to the sect of the Glassites, from which he se- 
ceded, and founied a sect of lus own He was 
the author of ‘‘ Bibhotheca Sacra, ora Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,”’ and an ‘* Introductory 
key to the Scriptures,” in which he endea- 
vours to prove that the Gospel was preached in 
Paradise —f i Denominations of the Chi ise 
tran World 

MORISON (Rosrnrt) an eminent Fnghsh 
physician and botanist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury He was born at Aberdeen in 1620, and 
after studying at the university of his native 
place, he went to Pans, and then to Angers, 
where he tcok the degree of MD in 1643. 
Mis reputation as a botanist induced the duke 
of Orleans to appomt him superintendant of 
the royal gardens at Blow in 1690, when he 
published a catalogue of plants He removed 
to En tind in 1000, and was made physician 
to the king and royal professor of botany , and 
he wis afterwards chosen a fellow of the col- 
lege of physicians. In 1609 he published bis 

Picludium Botanicum’” and soon after he 
was elected botanical professon at Oxford In 
1072 appeared a specimen of Ins ‘ Histena 
Plantarum, a portion of which was published 
in 16080. Jhe death of the author, which tuok 
placein Tondon in 168 , prevented hum from 
finishing this work in which he adopted anew 
method of botamcal arrangement Another 
volume of the History of Plants was added by 
Jacob Bobirt im 1090 —Z/utehinson ss Biog. 
Med Puttencys Sketches of the Progress of 
Boron. 

MORT AND (Grorce) an eminent painter 
of rustic scencry and Jow hfe. He was born 
in Foudon in 170}, and was the son of ile ary 
Votland an arust of some merit, from whom 
he received instruction m his profession. He 
ic juired a great decree of shill as a faithtul 
copier of nature, and in the early part of his 

neer, confined Jumscif to the delaneation cf 
picturesque landscape , but baying contracted 
irrepular habits, and a partiality for the botde 
and low company, he forsook the woods and 
fields for the alchouse , and stage-coachmen, 
postullians, and drovers drinking, became the 
favourite subjects of das pencil. Some of fis 
best pieces exhibit’ farm-yards and stables, 
vith do s horses, pigs, aad cattle, or scenes 
ithe duor of the village ale-Louse- demgaed 
with all the truth and reeing,-*slach commun- 
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cate a charm to the meanest objects, and pro- 
clams the genius of the artist. Monland’s 
unfortunate habits of dissipation prevented him 
from reaping the fruits of his exertions, and 
left him atthe mercy of designing iadivaduals, 
by whom he was surrounded, Many of his 
pictures wel1e painted in the midst of embar 
rassments occasioned by his imprudence, and 
some of them while under confinement for 
debts which he had contracted He at length 
fell a victim to intemperance, dying while in 
durance, October #9, 1804. ‘4s an artist, 
Morland has Leen compared with Adrian 
Brouwer, whom he resembled in a piopensity 
to vicious indulgence, but the works of the 
Dutch painter generally relate to subjects as 
disagreeable as those of our countryman are 
pleasing and attractive —Fuselt s Edit of Pil 

kington s Dict of Parnt. 

MORLAND (sir SamvuEL) an ingenious 
mechanic and natural plilosopher, born in 
Berkshire 1n1625 His father was aclergyman, 
and he received his education at Winchester 
school and Magdalen colle,e, Cambridge. He 
went to Sweden in 16053 with Bulstrode White 
lock, the HFnglish ambassador, and on Ins 
return was empluyed under Ihurloe, secretary 
of state to Ciomwell, who sent Morland to 
remonstrate with the duke of Savoy a,ainst 
the peisecution of the Piedmontese Protest 
ants. Returning to ] ngland, he published an 
interesting work, entitled, ‘* The History of. 
the ] vangelical Churches of the Valleys of 
Piedmont,’ 1658 folio Having had an op 
portunity of rendering some services to the 
exiled roval family he was, at the Restora 
tion created a baronet aud made a gentleman 
of the bed chamber to Charles If  lhou lh 
he also received sume more substantial marks 
of court favour, his taste for speculation led 
him into expensive schemes, which proved 
very injurious to his fortane. Among his in 
ventions are reckoned the speaking trumpet, 
the fire engine, a capstan for heaving anchors, 
and the steam engine, as well as a mechanical 
contrivance for pe:forming arithmetical opera 
tions But be was rather the improver than 
the origimal discoverer of some of the objects 
referred to though doubtless a man of consi 
derable ingenuity, and lke many other pro 
jectors a benefactor to the public to the detri 
ment of lus private concerns. He had a house 
at Vaushall, where he expended a great deal 
of money 1n the prosecution of his favourite 
speculations H1s death happened about 1690 
—Chalmerss Biz Dect. 

MORNAY (Puicip de) sieur du Plessis 
Morlay a distunguished French nobleman of 
the sixteenth century He was bornin 1549, 
at Bul, in Vexin, and was educated by his 
mother in the tenets of the 1eformed relgion 
In 1967 he entered the army, and bore his 
part im the civil wars, which, about that pe 
nod, tore France in pieces an accident, how- 
ever, compelling him for a time to quit the 
service, he retired to Geneva, thence intvu 
Switzerland, and at length settled at Heidel 
burg, in Germany, with the view of studying 
Tunsprudence. After making some stay at 
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the latter place, he again set out on his trae 
vels, visiting Italy, asd a gveat part of the 
north of Europe, including England, when 
Ehzabeth, who was then upon the throne, re- 
ceived him with distinguished marks of favour 
as an able supporter ot the Protestant cause. 
When, in 1576, Henry of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry the lourth of France, had succeeded 
in escaping fiom the Catholic faction, and 
openly placed himself at the head of the Hu- 
guenot party, De Mornay once more took up 
arms, and so far gamed the favour of that so- 
verelyn, that he was appointed by him one of 
his privy counsellors. In the service of this 
monarch he conunued during the whole of his 
struggles against the league, but when, in 
1595, Henry, in order to secure lis seat upon 


the throne, made his public recantation, and 
-recouciled himself to the church of Rome, 


De Mornay sent in his resignation and retir- 
ing from court, devoted the remainder of his 
life to literary pursuits, and to advocating, 
with his pen, the cause of that religion which 
he had so well defended wath his sword. His 
hrst work had appeared as early as 1778, 
under the title of ‘ A Ilreatse on the 


Church, which he followed up the succeed- 
ing vear by another, On the Iruth of Chis- 
tuiamty ”? It was not, however ull 198, four 


years after his secession from the court of 
Henry that his most able, as well as most ce- 
lebrated work, was given to the world, tlis 
was a treatise on the sacrament of the Lord s 
Supper, in which he so ably vindicated the 
Cilsimsuc doctrines as opposed to tlat of 
tansubstantiation that the book made a great 
noise and cardinal Du Perron two years after 
its publication, entering into a personal d spu- 
tation wath the author on the subject ina con- 
ference at lo tainbleau the latter maintained 
his argument with so much ability, as to ac- 
quire from those of his own persuinion the 
houorary appellation of the ‘* Protestant 
Pope.”’? Seven years afterwards he printed a 
history of the papacy unde: the utle of ‘* [he 
Mystery of Iniquity ’’ Ile was also the au- 
thor of an address to the Jews on the subjecs 
of the Messiah = [his estumable man, whose 
learning, coustancy, and unblemished morals, 
acquued the respect even of those most op- 
posed to Inm in reliyious and pohtical opi- 
nlons, died in 16% 9 at his chateau of La Fo- 
rest, in Poictou,w hither he had retired in 1621, 
after having been deprived, two years previ- 
ously of his government of Saumur, by Lewas 
the Llurteenth —Nouv Dict Hist. 
MOROSINI the name of an illustrious 
Venetian family, many members of winch at- 
tained to eminence on various accounts and rn 
differentages -Dominic Morosini waselected 
doge in 1148, Marivoin 1249,and MicuHaeEt 
in 1381, Ihe latter died of the plague, 
whach raged in that city, the same year. In 
1235, Marco Morosini was cousecrated bi- 
shop of Venice, as was Nicoro 1n 1338, and 
Grovanar Francesco m 1664. ANDKEA, 
born im 1558, aad lus brother Pao1o, were 
distinguished by their literary abiliues as 
much as by their rank. Of these, the former 
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was a member of the council of Ten, and st the 
age of forty wes appointed historiographer to 
the state. Besides tis continuation of Paolo 
Paruta’s history of the republic, which did 
not appear till 1623, five years after his de- 
cease, he was the author of a volume of letters, 
and miscellaneous pieces, written in the Laan 
language, and a work on Palestine, in his na- 
tive tongue. The younger brother also wrote 
a history of Venice, from the earliest period 
to the yeer 1637. Francesco Morossni, 
born 1618, was a gallant soldier, who, about 
the middle of the seventeenth centurv in his 
capacity of governor of Candia, defended that 
island with thirty thousand men against a 
‘Turkish force of four times that amount. Com- 
pelled at length to surrender, he obtained 
terms which were better observed by the Ot 
toman conquerois than was their wont and 
althongh on his return to Venice he suffered 
a temporary disgrace, yet he soon recovered 
his credit with the government, and was ap- 
pointed to the office of procurator of St Mark’s 
Smiling afterwards against his former antago- 
nists, the Turks, he attacked their fleet not 
far from the Dardanelles, and totally defeated 
it, with great loss both of ships and men. 
Returning in tnumph to Venice he continued 
to enjoy gieat popularity ti] 1688, in which 
year he was elected doge, and survived his 
elevation about six years dying at Napoh di 
Romania — Bug Univ 

MORTIMER (Joun) an Enghet gentle 
man, who, in the early part of the last cen 
tury, published a treatise on the art of husban- 
dry, which wae much esteemed. He died in 
1736.—His son, THomas Moriimir, was se- 
cretaty to sir Joseph Jekyll, master of the 
rolls, and to his successor Mr Verney. He 
died at the age of thirty five, in 1741.—Tuo 
mas Mortimer, son of the preceding, was 
borm in London in 1730 = He received a hbe- 
ral education, and obtamed the appointment 
of hia majesty’s vice-consul for the Austrian 
Netherlands, but having becn displaced after 
a few years, he adopted the profession of an 
author, which he exercised with great asai- 
duaty and respectability during the remainder 
of lus life. ths principal works are, ‘ ‘Lhe 
Britwh Plutarch,’’ 1762, 6 vols 12mo, 
« Dictionary of ‘Trade and Commerce,’’ 1766, 
2 vols. folho , ‘‘ The Clements of Commerce, 
Pohtics, and Finances,’’ 1772, 4to, of which 
a German translation, by J. A. Luglebrecht, 
was pubhehed at Leipsic in 1781, ‘‘ History 
of England,” 3 vols. foho, and ‘* The Stu 
dent’s Pocket Dictionary, or Compendium of 
History, Chronology, and Biography,’’ 12mo 
He also translated Necher’s treatise on the 
administration of the finances of France, and 
edited Beawes’s Lex Mercatona. In 1809 
this hterary veteran pubhzhed a “ Genera] 
Dictionary of Commerce, Trade, and Manu 
factures,’’ 8vo, distanct from his former dic- 
tionary ; and he died 1n December the same 
year.—Biog. Uni. Reuss. Jones. 

MORTIMER (Joun Hasutron) an Eng- 
lish panter, was born in 1741, at Eastbourne, 
in Sussex, where lus father was collector of 
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custome. His father perceiving the bent of 
his 1oclmation, placed him as a pupil with 
Hudson, then the most fashionable portrait 
painter in London. About this time the duke 
of Richmond opened his gallery of models 
and anuques to students of painting, and this 
was Mortamer’s principal school, At the ex- 
lubition of artists in Spring gardens, before 
the institution of the Royal Academy, he 
greatly distinguished hameelf by his picture of 
the conversion of the Britons, now the altar- 
piece in the church of Clipping-Wycombe. 
He had fallen into a dissipated course of hfe, 
which had injured his constitution, but upon 
his marriage he became more regular He 
died in 1777, at the house of his fnend Dr 
Bates, at Aylesbury, whither he had been 1n- 
duced to go for the recovery of his health 
He painted many historic pieces, which were 
much admired for their strength of conception 
and boldness of execution, but his colounnng 
is defective, and his drawings and sketches 
are preferred to his finibhed pictures.— Monthly 
May vol 1 Pilkington. 

MORION (Jonn) archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and a member of the Koman conclave, 
an English prelate of considerable note dung 
the wars of the Roses. He was a native of 
Bere, neai Dorchester, born 1410. He stu- 
died divinity and jurisprudence with great 
success at Oxford, where he was a member of 
Balol colleye, and afterwards succeeded to 
the headship of Peckwater inn, now merged 
in Christchuich. His knowledge of the law, 
and general character for ability and upright- 
uess, recommended him to the notice and fa- 
vour of Henry the Sixth, who made him mas- 
ter of the Rolls in 1473, with a seat in the 
privy council. the fdehty and steady adhe- 
rence of Morton to this unhappy sovereign, 
during all his reverses and turns of fortune, 
evinced the sincerity of lis pratitude and the 
steadiness of his principles , nor did his con- 
duct injure lim in the estamation of the \orh- 
ists, a8 kKdward the Fourth, after the deposi- 
tion and death of his predecessor, not only 
continued to Morton his seat at the council- 
board, but advanced him to the see of Lily, tu 
which, in 1478, he added the high and re- 
sponsible office of lord high-chancellor Dur- 
ing the reign of Richard the Plurd, his known 
attachment to the house of Lancaster rendered 
him an object of suspicion to that usurper, 
who ordered his arrest, and he was im conse-~ 
quence committed to the custody of the duke 
of Buckingham in Brecknock castle. From 
this fortreas, however, he managed to escape, 
and succeeding 1m his endeavours to quit the 
kingdom, fled for protection into Britanny, 
where he attached himself to the earl of Rach- 
mond, then meditatuog a descent upon Eng- 
land. On the fall of Rachard at Bosworth, 30 
1485, bishop Morton returned to his native 
country, and the following year was elevated 
to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, whea 
he disunguished himself by bis munificence, 
and built the pmacapal tower of that cathedral, 
which 1 estull called after hisname. In 1487 
the great seal was again commatted to his 
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charge , and im 1493 the pupe conferred upon 
him a cardinal’s hat. ‘he year following, the 
wnrversity of Oxford elected bim their chan 
cellor. Hewasa prelate of great liberality, as 
well as learmng and abilites, and was a ge- 
herous promoter of many peblic works of great 
utiuhty, as well as a benefactor to all the estab- 
hishments with which he was connected. His 
death took place about the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, in the ninetieth year of 
his age —Buog. Brit. Hume’s Hut. of kng 

MORYSIN, knt., LLD (sir Ricuarn) an 
eminent civilian of the sixteeuth century, a 
native of Hertfordshire F1iom Eton college, 
where he received the rudiments of a classical 
education, he removed to Cambridge, and gra- 
duated there as doctor of civil law He in- 
gratiated himself much with Henry the 
Enghth, by his reply to John Cochlaus, who 
wrote against that monarch’s divorce fiom 
queen Anne Boleyn with great asperity doc- 
tor Morysm (or Morrison, as his name is 
sometimes spelt by succeeding authors,) took 
up the gauntlet and in the controversy which 
ensued exhibited at least as much acrimony as 
his antagonist. He was afterwards despatched 
on a diplomatic mission to the emperor, and 
on the accession of Edward the Sizth cont 
nued to enjoy the sunshine of court favour 
He received the honour of kmghthood, was 
named on the Oxford commission, and eventu 
ally sent ambassador to Brussels. When, in 
the succeeding reign, the professors of the 
reformed doctrines, especially those who had 
in any way signalised themselves by assisting 
ain their introduction mto KFngland, became 
obnoxious to persecution, sir Richard retired 
to the contment, and died at Strasburg in 
1556 —Bug Brit. 

MORYSON (Finrs) an English wniter, 
was born in Lincolushire m 1566, and was 
educated at Cambridge, where be became a 
fellow, and studied civil law, but he was cre 
ated MA. at Oxford. He then set out on his 
travels, and remained abroad ten years On 
his return he scttled in Ireland, where his bro 
ther was vice president of Munster, and was 
there made secretary to the lord-deputy 
Mountjoy. He died m 1614. His works are, 
“A History of Ireland, from 1599 to 1603 
with a short Narration of the State of the 
Kingdom from the year 1169,’" 2 vols. 8vo, 
1735, ‘* An Junerary, containing Ten Years’ 
Travels through the Twelve Dommiuons of 
Germany, &c.” 1617, folo —Ware’s Hist. of 
Trelund. 

MOSCHUS, a Greek pastoral poet, was a 
native of § use, ‘The time when he fiou- 
rished 18 not accurately known, some making 
him a pupil of Bron, who 18 supposed to 
have hved under Ptolemy Philadelphus , 
while others suppose him a contemporary of 
Ptolemy Philometer, BC, 160. The tender- 
sess with winch he speaks of Bion, in his 
bedutifal elegy on that poet, by implying a 

fsonal acquaintance, seems to render the 
ofmer epimon most probable. A few idyls 
form the whole of the remains of Moschus, 
which exinbit great elegance of style and 
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dehcacy of conception. They are generally 
printed im conjunction with those of Bron, 
and may be found in the ‘* Poete Minores,”’ as 
also in a separate volume by Mekercke.— 
Fabrica: Bibl Gree. 

MOSELEY (Bensamiv) a physician, was 
born in Essex, and practised as a surgeon and 
apothecary at Kingston, in Jamaica, for seve- 
ral years. On returning to Europe he took 
Ins doctor’s degree at Leyuen, and obtained 
the situation of physcian to Chelsea hospital. 
He was aman of eccentric character, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his violent opposition to 
the vaccine innoculation. He wrote, “ Obser- 
vations on the Dysentery of the West Iudies,”’ 
and ‘Iwo Ireatises on Coffee and Sugar.” 
He died in 1819,.—Ann. Boog. 

MOSES Cuortinrnsis an histonan and 
geographer, and archlishop of Chorene, now 
Kerona, in Armenia, floursshed about AD. 
402. He translated several Greek works into 
the Armenian, and was also well acquainted 
with the Synac, and a profiiient im music and 
poetry. hs principal work, “ A Ehstory 
of Armema,”’ fiom the deluge to the middle of 
the fifth century, was first publighed with a 
Latin version by John and William Whiston, 
sons of Waillam Whiston, 1n 1736, and though 
mixed up with a great deal of fable, 18 a va- 
luable history, containing many narratives not 
elsewhere to be found. He was also the author 
of an ** Abridgment of Geography,”’ first pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1608, and several can- 
acles, which are sung in Armenian on the an- 
niversary of Christ’s presentauon at the temple. 
Moert. Gibbon. Sari Onom. 

MOSHI IM (Jonn Latnrince) a learned 
German write: of the last century, descended 
from a noble family of Lubec, where he was 
born in 169». He devoted himselt principally 
to the study of divinity, and after distinguish- 
ing himself in several of the universities of 
Germany, went into Denmark, in the metro- 
pols of which country he remained some time, 
and 1ead lis lectures with great repucation, 
under the immediate patronage of the kiug. 
On his return to Germany the duke of Bruns- 
wick appointed ham master of the schoole at 
Helmstadt, with the divimty chair, and the 
rank of ecclesiastical counsellor.  ! he se satua- 
tions he afterwards resigned for the chancel- 
lorship of the university at Gottingen. His 
ecclesiastical history, written im Latin, under 
the title of ‘* Institutiones Histone Chris- 
uuane,’’ 18 a standard book, almost indispen- 
sable to the study of divimty, and has gone 
through many editions. ‘The English transla- 
tion of this work by Dr Maclaine 1 to be found 
in most theological libraries in the kingdom. 
His otber works are, “ De iebas Chnstiano- 
rum ante Constantinum magnum Commen- 
tari,” translated by Vidal, a ‘‘ Life of Ser- 
vetus,” ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical History of the 
Tartars ,”’ ** A Vindication of the Discipline 
of the Primitive Chnsuans,’” ‘6 Observa- 
tiones Sacre ,’’ ‘* De Autate Apologetic: Ter- 
tullam,’? and a Latan translanon of Cud- 
worth’s “ Intellectual System of the Universe ,”’ 
4to, 2 vols. His death took place im 
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1755.—Coote’s Preface to Mosherm’s Eccées. 
His, Nouv. Dict. Hest. 

MOSS (Rozerr) an English divine, was 
born at Gillingham am Norfolk, in 1666. He 
was a fellow of Bennet college, Cambndge, 
and after taking his degree as BD. in 1698, 
he was chosen preacher tothe society of Gray ’s- 
inn, which place he held during Ins life, Lhe 
year after he waa made preacher assistant at 
St James’s, Westminster, and soon after he 
was nominated chaplain in ordinary to king 
Wilham 111. Being created doctor im divinity, 
he became lecturer of St Lawrence Jewry, 
and in 1712 dean of kly. On the accession 
of George 1, he was again appointed chaplain, 
but the part he took m the Bangonan contest 
gave such displasure at court, that he was 
dismissed with Drs Hare and Sherlock. He 
died mm 1729 He wrote several sermons, 
which, after Ins death, were collected and 
pubhshed by Dr Andiew Snape, provost of 
King’s college, Cambridge He was also the 
author of a treatuse, entitled ‘* Ihe Keport 
vindicated from Mis reports, being a Dele uce 
of my Lords the Bishops, as well as the Clergy 
of the Lower House of Convocation , in a Let- 
ter from a Member of that House to the Pro- 
Jocutor, concerning their late Consultations 
about the Bishop of Bangor s Writings, &e.”” 
1717, 8vo, and of some short Laun aad Fng- 


hsh poems.—Gen. Dict. Bog Bit. British 
Bi g. 
MOSS (Cwarves) nephew of the preceding, 


was educated at Caus college, Cambridge, 
where be took Ins doctor’s degree in 1747. 
After passing through various promotions in 
1706, he was consecrated bishop of St Da- 
vid’a, whence he was translated to Bath and 
Wells. He died in 1802. He published a 
tract, entitled ‘‘ The Evidence of the Resur 
rection cleaed from the Exceptions of a late 
Pamphiet,”’ in vindication of Dr Sherloch’s 
«© Trial of the Witnesses” against Chubb. He 
was also the author of several sermons, and of a 
charge.—Iiis son, Dr CnaniEes Moss, was 
bishop of Oxford, and dicd in 1811.—Nichois’s 
Lit. Anec. 

MOSSOM (Rosert 
whose history we have but an im 
d much 10 the civil wars, 


) an Insh prelate, of 
perfect ac- 


count. He suffere 
but on the Restoration he was made dean of 
Christchurch, Dubln, and prebendary of 


Knaresborough, and was fnally promoted to 
the see of Derry. He dicd at Londonderry in 
4679. hs works are, ‘ Variv colloquendi 
Formule,” 1059 ‘ Lhe Prea.hers liipar- 
tite,’ 1097, ‘ Narrative of George Wild, 
Bishop of Derry,’ “ Zion’s Prospect in its 
firat View,” 4to, Sermons, &c.— Hur ris’s 
Edition of Ware. 

MOSSOP (Henny) an eminent tragic 
actor, born in Ireland in 1729. He was the 
gon of a clergyman, who held a rectory in the 
province of Connaught, and he was educated 
t Trinity college, ublin, where he took a 
degree. He made hus first appearancé on the 
stage at Dublin in November 1749, in the cha- 
racter of Zanga, in Dr Young's tragedy of 
Revenge, and was extremely well received. 
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Having quarrelled with the manager, he soon 
removed to London, where, next to Garnck 
and Barry, he was esteemed the principal tra- 
gedian of his ume. In 1761 he became ma- 
nager of one of the Dublin theatres, in Oppo- 
sition to Barry and Woodward , and the nvalry 
proved ruinous to all parties, and especially se 
to Mossop, whose vanity and intemperate con- 
duct having at length excluded him from the 
exertion of his professional abiliues on the me 
tropohtan stage, he was reduced to great dis- 
tress, and died in absolute penury at Chelsea, 
in November 1773.—Lhesp. Duct. 

MOLANABBI (Anut layin AnMED al) 
a celebiated Arabian poet, born at Cufa im 
915. He studied at Damascus, and apphed 
himself especially to grammar and the belles 
lettres. At length, being inflamed with A pas- 
sion for poetry, he gave himself up to the cul- 
tivauion of that species of hterature with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and professed to believe 
that he was divinely inspired. He aspired to 
become the rival of Mahomet, and by the 
charms of jis versification, he seduced a mul- 
titude of the Arabs to become his disciples. 
lhe govcrnor of Emesa stopped the pro,ress 
of the new sect, Ly seizing their chief, and 
dispersing his followers. Motanabli, reduced to 
reason by confinement renounced his clumeni- 
cal pretensions to inspiration, and on regaining 
his hberty apphed himself wholly to poetical 
composiuon. He was entertamed at the court 
of the prince of Aleppo, whence he removed 
to Lgypt, and afterw ards to Shiraz, where he 
was loaded with benefits by the sultan Adado- 
dowla. He was at length killed by robbers in 
crossing the desert to visit his native ¢ountry 
in 965. lranslauons of some of his poetry 
have been published by the French and Ger- 
man hterati , and a memoir of Motanabbi, with 
two of his poems, may be found in Ouseley’s 
Onental Collections.— Bug. Uni. 

MOLHL LL VAXLR (Francis de la) a 
learned French writer, was born in Paris in 
1588, aud bred to the profession of the law. 
He occupied, in succession to his father, the 
post of assistant procureur-genezal iu the par- 
hament of Pans, which ofhce, however, he 
resigned, 1n order to dedicate himself entuely 

|to hterature. He soon opened himself a road 
to the French Academy, by us learned la- 
bours, and he was also appmnted preceptor 
to the duke of Anjou, afterwards of Orleans, 
brother to Lous X1V, as well as historiogra- 
pher of France. His known tendency to scep- 
turism exposed him to some annoyance, which 
he bore with great equanimity, and seemed 
rather to value himself for imputed singulanty 
than otherwise. He died im 1672, m the 
eizhty-fifth year of his age. He was a writer 
on a great vanety of subjects, in which he dis- 
covered more erudition and judgment, than 
taste or invention. His works were collected 
in two volumes, folio, in 1602, from which are 
excluded lus ‘“ Dialozues after the Manner of 
the Antients,’”? in which he gave free scope to 
his scepticism, and his ‘‘ Hexameron Rust.que,” 
a work not quite free from lcentiousnesi—~ 
; Bayle. Moreri. 
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MOTIE (Anruony Hovuparr de la) an 
emment and ingenious French writer, was born 
at Pans in 1672. He was sent by his father, 
a rich hatter, to a jesuit’s seminary for educa- 
tion, and was destined for the profession of 
the law , but after pursuing for some time the 
Studies proper for the bar, he deserted them 
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Quixote of Cervantes, and the works of Rabe- 
lais, but also composed several orginal dra- 
matic pieces in it, which met, however, with 
but indifferent success, although their author 
unquestionably possessed both talent and hu- 
mour. He had just attained his ffty-eaghth 

ear, when he was discovered on the morning 


in disgust, and devoted himself to polite lite- | of his birth-day, dead, in a house of ill fame, 


rature. 
a comedy, which being condemned, he flew to 


At the age of twenty-one he composed , near the church of St Clement Danes im the 


Strand, not without strong suspicion of foul 


the monastery of La Iiappe , but the celebrated | play.— Biog. Brit. 


abbé de Rancé, doubting the reality of his vo- 


MOIILVILLE (Frances Berraup de) a 


cation, induced Jum to return, and he took to! celebrated krench lady, and niece of Bertaud, 


composing operas, which tolerably well suc- 
ceeded. 
*« Odes,’? which were deemed more philoso- 
phuical than poetacal , and 2n 1710 he was ad- 


mitted a member of the French Academy. He 


next tried his hand at tragedy, and partially 
succeeded, especially m his ‘‘ Inez de Cas- 
tio,’’ which still keeps the stage. Resolved 
to leave no part of the drama untried, he then 
essayed comedy, and wrote several pieces, 
which were favourably received. In 1714 he 
gave a poetical version of Homer’s Lhiad, al- 
though entirely ignorant of the original lan- 
guage, and affixed thereto a free censure of the 
plan of that celebrated poem. This literary he- 
resy set the learned worlu im arms and drew a 
se vere and pedanuc attack from madame Dacier, 
to which he rephed with the most polished wit 
and elegance. In 1719 he published a vo- 
lume of ‘‘ Fables,’” but, although exceedingl 
ingenious, he could not reach the natural sumphi- 
city of La Lontaine. Some pastoral eclogues, 
cantatas, psalms, and hymns, complete the 
list of his remaiming poetical labours, all which 
exlubit much ingenuity, but little of the poet. 
as a prose wniter, he was greatly esteemed, 
and his pen was often borrowed for purposes 
thit were foreign to the general teno: of his 
writings. Iie was much beloved for the ur- 
banity of his temper, both on hterary coatro- 
versy, and all other occasions. Being once in 
a crowd, he chanced to tread on the foot of a 
young man, who immediately struck him. 
‘* Sir,’’? said he, ‘‘ you wall be sorry for what 
you have done—I am blind,” which was the 
case, for many years before his death. He 
died of a decline in 1731, at the age of fifty- 
mine. Tis works are printed im 11 vola. 8vo, 
Pais, 1764.—Nouv. Dict. Hut. Eloge par 
D Alemlert 
MOTTLEUX (Pitrre ANrTorne) a gentle. 
man of a good family in Normandy, born at 
Rouen in that provinee, February 19, 1660. 
He came to London in 1685, on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, and embarking his pro- 
perty in commerce, opened an Last-India 
warehouse 1n Leadenhall-street, where he car- 
ried on business to aconsiderable extent. Has 
familiar acquaintance with most of the mo- 
dern languages of Europe, obtained him a re- 
spectable situation in the foreign department at 
the post-office, while his leisure hours were 
devoted to the cultivation of poetry and the 
belles lettres. He had early acquired the 
most perfect familanty with the English lan- 
; and not only traaslated into it the Don 
Broo. Dirr.—Vor. IT 


In 1707 he published a volume of’ 


bishop of Sees, was born in Normandy about 
1615. She was brought up at the court of 
Anne of Austna, but the jealousy of cardinal 
Raichelheu caused her to be banished, and she 
retired into Normandy, where she married 
Nicolas Langlois, lord of Motteville, first pre- 
sident of the chamber of accounts at Rouen, 
and an old man. She was left a widow two 
years after. On the death of Richeheu she 
was recalled by the queen, then regent, who 
kept her constantly about hir person. She 
also enjoyed the fnendship of Henrietta Mania, 
widow of Charles I. She was the autho: of 
‘‘ Mémoires pour servir a 1 Histoire d Anne 
d@’Autriche,”’ 1723, 5 vols. 12mo0, and 170, 
6 vols. 12mo, which are written m a candid, 
unaftected style, though not very elegant. Ma 

dame de Motteville died in 1689.— Morert. 
Nouv ict. Hust. 

MOITLEY (Jonwn) the son of an English 
officer, who, adhering to James 11, during the 
Revolution of 1688, followed the fortunes of 
that monarch to the continent. Ihs son was 
born in 1609%1n England, and received lis edu- 
cagon at the school of St Martin’s hbiary 
Many promises of a provision were made him 

persons in power, who had been connected 
with his father , but he had the mortification 
to see several situations under government, the 
reversions of which he had fully calculated on, 
bestowed upon others. At length he ob- 
tained a small place in the customs, which, 
however, he soon resigne’, and in 1720 be- 
came, from necessity, an author by profession. 
In this capacity he gave to the world the lives 
of Peter the Great of Russia, and of the em- 
press Catherine , the former in three, the lat- 
ter in two octavo volumes. He also wrote five 
plays, which met with atolcrable share of suc- 
cess, but the work of his winch obtained by 
far the greatest degree cf popularity, 18 the 
well known collection of facetiz, which goes 
under the title of ‘‘ Joe Mhuller’s Jests,’ of 
which the humourous comedian, to whom it w 
ascribed, and who hes interred in the buriai- 
ground of Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
contributed nothing but his name. Mottley 
died in 1750.— Bog. Dram. 

MOUFET or MUFFETT (Tuomas) a phy- 
siclan and naturalist, was born in London in 
the sixteenth century, and studied at Cam- 
bndge. He then travelled for improvement, 
and while abroad he took the degree of MD, 
after which he returned, and setthng 10 J.on- 
don, he practised with much reputauon. He 
was patronized by Paes Beitue, lord Wal. 
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loughby, whom he accompanied on an embassy 
to the king of Denmark. He was also with 
the earl of Essex, when he encamped im Nor- 
mandy. Ile received a pension from the Pem- 
broke family, and died at Bulbndge near Wil- 
ton, in Wilts, towards the close of queen Eh 

gabeth’s reign. His works are, ‘* De Jure et 
prestantia Chemicorum Medicamentorum,”’ 
1584, ‘‘ Nosomantica Hippocratica ,” 1588, 
** Epistole quinque Medicinales ,” ‘‘ Health’s 
Improvement, or Rules for preparing I ood,” 
4to. As a naturalist, he distinguished lim- 
self by his work, ‘ Insectorum sive minimo- 
Tum Animalum Iheatrum,’’ published by sir 
Jheod. Mayernc, 10 10 34,.—Hullert Boerhaave. 
Meth. Stud. Med = fees s Cyclop. 

MOULIN (CuHarits du) a very eminent 
French jurist, was born at Paris of en ancient 
and noble family, in 1900 ~=He was educated 
at Orleans, whe1e he read lectures on Jaw in 
1521, and the year following was admitted an 
advocate in the Pairhament of Pans An im- 
pediment in his specch, however, induced him 
to quit the bai, and to devote himsclf to the 
composition of the legal works which obtained 
him so much celebrity. He embraced the Pro 
testanct reli,ion , and in 1592 attached the au- 
thority and practices of the cout of Rome with 
much seventy, in his * Obsery sitions sur] J dit 
du Roi Henn 1, contre les Peutes Dates’ 
‘Lhe pathament pronounced the suppression of 
this piece, and he found it necessary for his 
present safety, to quit Paris and repair to Ger- | 
many. He spent some years im that country, | 
lecturing in various towns with great reputa- | 
ton. On his return to France, he suffered 
a Gann Ba at the instigation of the jesuits, 
and could only obtain his release by a promise 
to print nothing without the royal permission. 
The parhament of Pans, senmble of lis high 
professional merit, offered him the post of 
counsellor, which he1efused Wc fore hs death, 
which took place im 1.06, he had entirely re- 
conciuled himself to the Cathohe church. 
Charles du Moulm was consideiced an oracle 
of jurisprudence , and being of a confident, 
wnquinng spint, he carned his researches anto 
matters of faith, as well as questions of law , 
a Loldness which was seldom tolerated im his 
age. Huis works, forming a great mass of legal 
erudition, were printed collectively in 1681, 
un five volumes, folio—Moreri. Nouv. Dict 
Hist. 

MOULIN (Pererer du). There were two 
eminent theolo,z1ans of this name, father and 
son. ‘The elder of the two, better known by 
lus Latun denomination, Molinawus, was born at 
Bechny an the Vexin, in 1008. After receiv 
ing the rudiments ef a classical educaion at 
Sedan, he came to Lugland, and entered him- 
self at Christ s college, Cambiidge, where he, 
many years afte: wards, graduated as doctor in 
divanity. Pieviously, however, to his obtaining 
this academical honour, an offer of the profes- 
sorehip of philosophy at Leyden induced him 
to return to the continent, where he ranked 
amongst his scholais the celebrated Gro- 
tins. In 1599 he went to France, and ob 
tained the benefice of Charenton, being about 
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the same time appointed chaplain to Catherines 
sister of Henry the Great. When that mo- 
narch reconciled himself to the church of Rome, 
many efforts were made by the Roman Catho- 
he party to obtain a samiar recantation from 
Cathenne, from which step the mfluence and 
exhortauons of Du Moulin were supposed to 
have been one great means of divertung her. 
In 1611 asenous controversy was carned on 
between him and the society of jesuits, whom 
le accused in no very measured terms of hav- 
ing oryinated the assassinauon of Henry , and 
the height to wlaich the dispute was carned, 
at length induced him to accept an invita‘ion 
fiom James l of England He accordingly 
came to this countiy in 1619, and received 
from his new patiot a stall in Canterbury cas 
thedial. Jn I nyland be aid not continue jong, 
but was deputed by the French Protestants, 
to represent them at the synod of Dordt, a 
dispute, however, arising respecting his nomi- 
nation, he did not, ultimately, acce pt the ap- 
pointment. In 1618 the divinity professor- 
ship at Leyden was offered to his acceptance, 
winch he dechned, but lis old antagumists, 
the jesuits, cxerting their efforts ouce more to 
annoy him, he finally settled at Sedan, of which 
place he became the pastor, filling at the same 
time the theological chai there. Among his 
writings are ‘‘ A History of Monachism ’” and 
a treatise ‘On the recent Ori,in uf Popery,” 
with a great vanicty of other controversial tracts, 
His death took place in the spring of 1658.— 
Hasson, Pei ER, born in 1600, at Paris, graduated 
at Leyden, but coming afterwards to Lngiand, 
obtained, hke hs father, a prebend at Canter- 
bury, and was one of the chaplains to king 
Chatles 11. He pubhshed a French treatise, 
entitled ‘* The Peace of the Soul,’’ of which 
theie is an Enghsh translation by Scrope , 
*¢ Clamor Regn Sanguims ad Calum,” a tract 
which Milton answered, and which was pub- 
hshed under the name of Alex Mure, and a 
‘* Defence of the Protestant Church —Il otis 
pu Movtiy, a younger brother of the last, 
was born m 1600, and distinguished humself 
during the time of the commonwealth, by his 
violence as an Independent. He was the 
author of two tracts, the one entitled ‘* Patro- 
nus Bonz Fidei,’ an attack on the established 
church , the other, ** Parencsis ad A dihca- 
tores Imperu,’? which latter he dedicated to 
Ohver Cromwell. He saw rcason, however, 
to change many of his opinions before his 
death, which did not take place till 1680 — 
There was alsoa French historian named Ga- 
BRIEL DU Moun, an ecclesiastac of Manne- 
val, known as the author of a ‘ History of 
Normandy,”’ folio, 1631, and another ‘‘ Of the 
Norman Canquests in Siclv” 1698.— dikin’s 
G, Bug. 

MOUNIER (Joun Josery) a French pole 
tacian, one of the most disunguished members 
of the states-general of 1789. He was born at 
Grenoble in 1798, and bemg prevented from 
entemng the army, he devoted himself to the 
legal profession, and at the age of eighteen 
took the degree of bachelor of law at tLe uni- 
versity of Orange. In 1779 he was admutted 
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an advocate of the parliament of Grenoble , | 
and a few years after he became judge royal, 
one of the two magistrates to whom was con 
fided the administration of justice im that city. 
On the occunence of revoluuonary commo- 
tions, he took an active part in politics, and 
became a member of the states-general, and 
afterwards of the national assembly. When 
that body determined not to disperse till the 
constitution they demanded should be granted, 
Mounier was appointed one of the committee 
established for the furtherance of that object. 
He afterwards exerted all his talents ard in 
fluence to promote the establishment in Lrince 
of a limited monarchy Lut finding his efforts 
vain, he at length retired to Grenoble. He 
afterwards removed to Geneva, where he pub 
lished ‘© Recherches sur les Causes qui ont 
empéché les Francais de devenir Libres,” 
2 vols. Bvo, 1792. He went to London in 
1793, and afterwards resided ip Switzerland, 
Italy and Germany, till 1801, when he re 
turned to his native country. In 180% he was 
appointed prefece of 1 tMe and Vilame, trut 
was 1emoved fiom office in 1804, when he was 
nominated a counsellor of state. Ile died 
January 26, 1806, leaving behind lim a high 
reputation for talents and virtue.— Bog. Unie. 
MOUNILAGUL (¢(Richarp) whose name 
1s also variously spelled Montague and Mon- 
tagu, bishop of Norwich, a prelate of conside 
rable learning and great polemical ability, boru 
in 19576, at Dorney, Bucks, of which parish 
lis father was the incumbent. From Fton he 
removed in due course on a foundation fcllow- 
ship to Kiny’s college, Cambiidge. In 1613 
he obtamed the rectory of Stamford Ravers, 
in Essex, with a fellowship at Lton, and three 
years subsequently the deanery of [lereford. 
His next piece of preferment was a stall at 
Windsor, where he read the divinity lecture 
from 1720, the date of Ins appointment, tll 
1728 Inthe mcan time he commenced an 
attack on the first part of the learned Selden’s 
‘* History of lythes,’” which performance 
Tamee I was much pleased with, and encou 
raged him to proceed in his examination of 
eaily church listory. his work appeared in 
1621, and in the followmg year he published 
his ‘* Analecta Ecclesiasticatum ELxercitatio- 
num’’ In 1624, finding that some of the so- 
ciety of jesults were making converts in his 
parish of Stamford, he gave them a challenge 
to answer cerlain queries, to which they re 
phed by a short pamphlet, entitled * A New 
Gag for the old Gospel.’ To this Dr Moun- 
tague rejoined another, ‘‘ An Answer to the 
late Gagger of the Protestants.” In the ma- 
nagement of this controversy, however, he gave 
considerable offence to the Calvinistic party, 
who accused him before the house of Com- 
mons as a favourer of Armimanism , but the 
encouragement which he received from the 
king induced him to publish a vindication of 
the work, under the utle of ‘‘ Apello Czsa- 
rem.” ‘This aggravated his offence in the eyes 
of his antagonists, and he was brought, in 1625, 
before the first parhament of Charles 1, in 
spite of whose persona! countenance the book 
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was voted seditious, the author reprimanded 
by the speaker at the bar, and ordered to find 
security for his appearance in ZO00l. being 
committed in the mean while to the custody of 
the serjeant-at-arms. Archbishop Laud now 
interfered in his favour, and with such success, 
that in the following year, although on a revi- 
sion of the case, parhament stall pronounced 
the work ‘calculated to discourage the well- 
affected in religion fiom the true church ,” 
yet the proceedings against its author were 
discontinued, and in 1628 Charles advanced 
him to the episcopal bench, as bishop of Chi- 
chester. Over this diocese he presided ten 
yeals, at the expiration of which period he was 
trinslated to Norwich, but survived this last 
elevition only a short time, dying in 1641. 
Besides the writings already enumerated, he 
assisted in bringing out sir H. Savile s edition 
of St Chrysostom’s works, which appeared in 
1613, and was the author of a ‘‘ Commentary 
on the Lpistles of Photius,” folio, Gr. et Lat. 
 Onginum Leclesiasticarum,’’ foho, ** Lhe 
Acts and Monuments of the church before 
Christ,” foho , and ‘* [heanthropicon, seu de 
Vita Jesu Chiisti.”’ Bishop Mountague was a 
prelate of great acuteness as well as learning, 
and even his opponent Selden, among the num- 
ber, do justice to his scholarship and Biblical 
leaining.—Biog Brit. 

MOUNILIEORLI (Wrirrram) a dramatic poet 
and actor of considerable merit, both in trae 
gedy and comedy, a native of Staftordshire, 
bornin 1059. Colley Cabber speaks highly of 
his abilities in his apology for his own life , and 
the talent of mimicry especially he appears to 
have posscssed in great perfection. Mount- 
fort wag the author of five plays, and was in 
the zemth of his reputation when he fell a 
victim to the jealousy and treachery of a iival, 
Bemg ain the flower of his age, and one of the 
handsomest men upon the boards, the parts of 
the lovers were usually allotted to him, in one 
of which he had captivated the affections of 
Mrs Biacegirdle, an actress much admued for 
her personal charms. JRetuining one night 
home to his lodgingsin Norfolk-street, Strand, 
iz the winter of 1692, he was wavlaid by a 
captain Fill (whose addresses Mrs Bracegirdle 
had rejected) im company with lord Molhun. 
Jhe parties were seen in Conversation when 
Mountfort fell, being run through the body with 
a small sword, before he could draw his own. 
Hil], who was supposed to have given the 
blow, fled to the continent, while lord Mohun 
was tried by his peers for the murder, but ws 
acquitted upon some informalhty. Lhis noble- 
man was himself eventually killed by the duke 
of Hamilton, in a duel fought in Hyde park. 
— Bg. Dram. 

MOURAD BEY, a famous mameuuk chef, 
born in Circassia, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He was purchased as a 
slave by Mahomet Abu Dhahab, and becon- 
ing one of the twenty-four beys of Egypt, he 
partook of the enmity of his patron against 
Al: Bey, and assisted in the destruction of that 
chief in 1773. He afterwards obtained the 
government of Cairo, oy - conjunction with 
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Ibrahim Bey; but they were driven from that 
place by a combmaton, at the head of which 
was Ismael Bey. After various contests wit! 
their mvals and with the Turkish government 
they recovered their power, and re-establishiec 
themselves at Cairu, Some oppressions, 
which the French merchants and consul wer 
subjected, served as a pretext for the invasio! 
of Egypt, by Buonaparte. Mourad oppose: 
the French with great vigour, but he was a’ 
length obliged to retreat to Upper Egypt. I 
subsequently entered into a treaty with general 
Kleber, and accepted the title of prince o° 
Assouan and Jirgeh, under the protection o 
France. After the death of Kleber, he of. 
fered assistance and advice to his successor, 
Menou, who rejected the overtures of Mourac 
Bey. The latter was about to join with hu 
troops general Belliard at Cairo, when, ied 3 
attacked by the plague, he died at Bemissouef, 
April 22, 1801, aged about fifty — Bog. Univ 
MOURADGTFA D’OHSSON (Icnarttius: 
an Armenian by descent, born at Constant. 
nople, im 1740 = _H.s father was Swedish con 
sul at Smyrna, and he was educated with a 
view to a similar situation. At the age o 
twenty-four he understood most of the Onen. 
tal languages, and had made himself acquainted 
with the history of various nations. After 
having been secretary and first interpreter to 
the Swedish embassy, he received the title of 
charge d’affairs of Sweden, in 1782, and was 
decorated with the order of Vasa. Tle had 
formed the design to compose a work which 
should afford to Christian Europe correct and 
extensive information relative to the | urkish 
empire , and going to Pans in 1784, with the 
assistance of Mallet du Pan, he arranged his 
materials for the press. The result of his la- 
bours was his ‘‘‘lableau générale de I’ Empire 
Othoman,’’ prem. part. Paris, 1787—1790, 
2 vols. folio. He left France on account of 
the revolutaonary troubles, and in 1795 he was 
appomted mimster of Sweden at Constant: 
nople. He returned to Paris in 1799 to con- 
tinue his work, and in 1804 appeared an in- 
trodaction to the former publication, entitled, 
‘‘ Tableau Historique de l’'Onent,’’ 2 vols. 
8vo. On war breaking out between France 
and Sweden, he retired to the castle of 
Bievre, where he died in 1807. His son, the 
chevaher D’Ohasson, published in 1821, 
third volume of the View of the Othoman 
empire, Of the former part of that work 
there 1s an English translation.—Biog. Unev. 
MOURGUES (Micuatx) a French jesuit 
and philosopher, was born in the province of 
Auverzne, about 1643. He taught the ma- 
thematics and rhetoric in several houses 
of ns order, and finally became _professor- 
royal of those sciences in the academy of Tou- 
Jouse, where he d.edin 1713. He was a man 
of profound erudhuon, to which he umted po- 
lashed and amiable manners. His most es- 
teemed works are, ‘‘A Parallel Letween 
Chrnatian Morality, and that of the Ancient 
Philosophers,’’ 1702, “‘ An Explanaton of 
the Theology of the Pythagoreana, and of the 
other learned sects in Greece,’’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
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1712, ‘* New Elements of Geometry ,” “A 
Treatise on French Poetry ;’’ and a choice 
‘« Collection of Bon-mots,’’1n French verse, 
&c.—Morert. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

MOYLE (Wa trr) an ingenious writer, 
was born in Cornwall in 1672 He studied at 
Oxford, and next in the Temple , but having 
an independent fortune, he devoted himself to 
the pursuit of polite literature, and he culti- 
vated the acquaintance of most of the wits of 
Ins day. In 1695, when a translation of the 
works of Lucian was propused, he undertook 
to give a version of four of that autho1’s 
pieces, which he executed with spint and cor- 
rectness. In 1695 he sat in Parhament for 
the borough of Saltash, but being disinclined 
to public business, he made no attempts to 
renew his seat. At the mstance of Dr Charles 
Davenant, he translated Xenophon’s ‘‘ D)is- 
course upon improving the Revenues of 
Athens,” which was prefixed to that writer’s 
work upon ‘* Lhe Trade and Revenues of Eng- 
Jand.”’ In conjunction with Mr Trenchard, he 
published, “‘ An Argument against a Standing 
Army.”’ His other works are, ‘‘ An Essay on 
the Miracle of the Thundenng Legion ,” 
‘‘An Essay on the Lacedemonian Govern- 
ment ;” another on the Roman constitution , 
‘‘ A Dissertation upon the Age of the Philopa- 
tris,”” ** Remarks on Piuideaux’s Connection ,’’ 
‘* Letters,” &c. which were published after 
his death, with a biographical memonr, in 
3 vols. 8v0..— Bug. Brut 

MOZART (Jouann Curysostom Worr- 
Gano InropHiLvus) one of the most eminent 
musical composers that Germany, or any other 
country, ever gave birth to. He was the son 
of Leopold Mozart, sub chapel master of 
Saltzburg, and himself a respec.able musician, 
by Anna Mana Perti, a woman of meat per- 
sonal beauty, who bore her husband seven 
children. Of th se, the subject of this arti- 
cle, born at Saltzburg, January 27, 1756, and 
a sister named Mary Ann, four years older 
than himself, were, even im infancy, remaiked 
as musical prodiyies, and the extiaordinary ta- 
‘ent which they exhibited, at length induced 
heir father to give up his other avocations al- 
together, in order to devote himself entuely 
to their instruction. At the aze of three years 
-he son began to display astonishing abilities 
for music, and in the two following years com- 
posed some trifling pieces, which he performed 
to lus father, who carefully preserved them, 
He evinced 1n his clildhood the greatest sen- 
Bilality and affection, and a» soon as he had 
the shghtest notion of music, his love for the 
gambols of his age entirely vanished , and for 
any amusemenc to please him it became neces 
saly in some way to introduce music with it. 
When he had attained the age of six years, 
all Mozart’s family, consisting of his father, 
mother, sister, and himself, removed to Mu- 
uch, where the elector beard the two chuil- 
ren perform, who received unbounded ap- 
tause. ‘The famous Wagenseil happening to 
2e 10 Munich, young Muzart, who preferred 
‘he approbation of a good master to that of 
‘ay other, begged the emperor to allow Wa- 
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genseil to be present at his performance. 
‘Send for him,” said the child, ‘* he under- 
stands the tiling.” Francis 1 demred Wa- 
genseil might be called, who resigned to him 
his place at the harpsic hord. ‘* Suir,” said the 
youhg virtuoso, then six years old, ‘‘I am go- 
ing to play one of your concertos, you must 
turn over the leaves for me.” In July, 1763, 
when Mozart was just seven eae old, his 
whole family left Germany , and 1n the month 
of November arnved in Paris, where he was 
introduced to play the organ in the king’s 
chapel at Versailles, in the presence of the 
whole coutt, In 1764 he left Pans for Eng- 
land, and was there received with equal ap 
probation, both at court and in the city. 
Some of the most difficult pieces of Bach, 
Handel, &c. were presented to him, which he 
performed at first sight, with the greatest ac- 
curacy, and in the strictest time. At another 
ume, Chnstian Bach, music master to the 
queen, took him on his knees, and played a 
few bars, Mozart then continued the air, and 
they thus performed an entire sonata, with 
such precision, that those who were presen 
imagined it was played by the same person 
Having returned to Saltzburg, tow ards the 
close of the year 1766, he ardently apphed 
himself to the study of composition, kmma 
nuel Bach, Hasse, and Handel, being his 
guides and models. In 1768, he composed, by 
command of the emperor Joseph I], an opera 
buffa, entitled, ‘‘ La Finta Semphce,’’ which 
was approved both by 
but was never peiformed. In JJecember, 
1769, he went with his father into Italy, hav- 
ing, some months previously to his dc parture, 
been nominated concert-master to the arch- 
bishop of Saltzburg. In that country he met 
with the most flattering reception. At Bo- 
logna, the Padre Martim, aud other musicians, 
were delighted at hearmg him execute the 
most difficult fugues on the harpsicLord with 
out hesitation, and with the greatest precisio?. 
Mozart arnved at Rome in the Passion-week, 
and on the Wednesday evening went with bis 
father to the Sistme chapel, to hear the cele 
brated Maserere, a composition, of which at 
had been prohibited to give or take a copy, on 

ain of excommunication. Aware of this 
prohibition, he listened so attentively, that on 
his return home he noted down the whole 
piece. On Good-} nday the Miserere was re- 
peated, when Mozart was again present, and 
dunng the performance held his manuscript 
in lus hat, by which means he was enabled to 
make the necessary corrections. From Rome 
the family continued their journey to Na- 
ples, whence, after a short stay, they returned, 
when the pope, who had much wished to see 
Mozart, created him kmght of the golden 
spur. In repassing through Bologna, he was 
named by universal consent a member of the 
Philharmonic academy, on which occasion an 
anthem for four voices was given him to com- 
pose, and, as was customary on such occa- 
sions. he was sLut into a room alone, where he 
concluded his task in half an hour. A previ- 
pus engagement Low called bum to Malan. On 


Saltzburg, the cantata, “ Il re Pastore.”’ 


‘thither, accompanied by his mother. 


Hasse and Metastasio,. 


of chamber composer, 
‘eight hundred florins, for which no service was 
required, and it was 
tume he was legally asked, in consequence of 
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the @6th of December, 1770, two months 
after his arrival, being at that ume not guite 
fifteen years old, he produced lis senvus 
opera, called ‘“‘ Mithnidate,” which had a run 
of twenty nights the manager immediately 
made a written engagement with him for the 
composition of the fiist opera for the year 
1773, which opera was culled, ‘‘ Lucio Silla,” 
and waa equally successful with the former. 
He had also composed for Malan, 1n 1771, 
‘«* Agcamio in Alba,’ and for Saltzburg, in 
1772, “ll Sogno di Scipione,’’ to celebrate 
the election of the new archbishop. Being 
subsequently invited to Vienna, Munich, and 
Saltzburg, he, among other works, composed 
‘© Le Fimta Giardeniera,”’ an opera bufia, two 
grand masses for the chapel of the elector of 
Bavaria, and one for the archduke Ferdinand 
at Saltzburg , and, on the occasion of the arch- 
duke Maximilhan remaining for a few days at 
Mo- 
zart was, at this time, nmeteen years of age, 
and his fame war so extensive, that he could 
now make choice of any capital in Europe, in 
which to establish himself. His father think- 
ing that Paris would be most suitable for lnm, 
m 1777 he commenced his second journey 
Having 
the misfortune to lose ber during his stay, and 
also taking some disgust at the style of vocal 
music adopted in that city, he returned to Ins 
father at the commencement of the year 1779, 
having only produced a symphony at the spi- 
ritual concerts, and a few other instrumental 
pieces. Mozart subsequently mdulged him- 
self in ridiculing the musical taste of the 
French, m a set of burlesque imstrumental 
quartetts, by bringing together all the stnking 
pecuharmties of their style, with the most 1rre- 
aisubly com effect. He next composed the 
opera of ‘‘ Idomeneo,” under the most favour- 
able auspices, having been called to Vienna 
by the command of ins sovereign, the arch- 
bishop of Saltzburg. Ibis work was under- 
taken at the request of the elector of Bavana 
for Munwh, and it was here that Mozart’s ge- 
mius, now fully mavured, displayed its great 
strength and boundless resources. tle was at 
this time five-and-twenty, and in love with a 
young lady to whom he was afterwards 
umted. ‘The stimulus given to his mind by 
this passion, did not desert him through life 

from this period, his melodies grew more re- 
hned, ns harmonies bolder, the design of his 
productions became exquisitely symmetrical, 
his ideas subtle and recondite. Mocart left 
Munch for Vienna, where he entered the 
ervice of the emperor, to whom, though but 
indifferently treated, he ever remained at- 
tached. Some vexatious occurrences at court 
excited him at length, however, to demand 
his dismissal of Joseph , but one word from 
that prince, who really loved his composer, 
and more particularly his music, made him 
change Ins mind. Mozart received, in capacity 
the small annual sum of 


never augmented. At one 
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one of those general ordirs of government, so 
frequent at Vienna, what pension he received 
from the court. He wrote back word, in a 
sealed note, ‘‘ Too much for what J] have done, 
too httle for what I might have done.” 
‘* L’Enlevement du Serail was performed in 
1782, Joseph 11 remarked to Mozart, ‘Ita 
too grand for our ears, there are a prodigious 
quantity of notes.” ‘‘ There are just as many 
as there ought to be,’ replied the musician. 
Dung the composition of this opera, le mar- 
ried Mile Weber, an amateur cf great talent, 
by whom he had two cluldren. ‘* Lhe Mar- 
nage of Figaro” was a pice then much in 
vogue at the theatres, and Mozart was desired 
by the emperor to setit to music. He obeyed , 
and this opera was performed at Prague the 
whole of the winter of 1787. Mozart went 
himself to Prague that wintcr, and there comn- 
posed for the Bohemians his opera of ‘* Don 
Giovanni,’’ which met with stall more brilliant 
success than even the ‘* Marnage of Figaro.” 
The music of “ Don Giovanm’ was the tri- 
umph of diamatic composition, and the au- 
thor, who wrote it merely to please himself and 
his frends, anticipated that the amiteurs of 
Vienna would not be able to appreciate its 
merits. Lfis expectztions were realised, for 
the opera was not understood on its first per- 
formance in that city. Mozart hved, how- 
ever, to see justice done to his great work, 
although his health had now begun to decline, 
and his death followed on the Sth of Decem- 
ber, 1792, when he had not attained his 
thirty sixth year. During the last months of 
ns life, though weak in body, he was ‘full of 
the vod,” and his application, though mdefa- 
tizable,could not keep pace with his invention, 
‘* i Flauto Magio,’ * La Clemenza di Jito, 

and a requiem, which he had scarcely time to 
finish, were among lis last cflorts. Mozart 
was particularly partial to his opera of * II 
Flauto Magico,” though not of the parts of it 
which had been most admired by the ptbhe, 
The debility under which he loboured, pre- 
vented him from conducting the orchestra for 
more than the first nine or ten representations, 
The composition of the requiem, in the decline 
of hiv bodily powers, and under great mental 
excitement, hastened his dissolution, Le was 
seized with repeated fainting fits, brought on 
by his extreme assiduity mm writing, in one of 
which he expired. Mozart was in person ra- 
ther short, thin, of a pale complexion, with an 
abundance of fair hair, and of a temperament 
ennnently luxurious and voluptuous. J he me- 
Jancholy which characterises his compositions 
as rather the feehog of one who has imdulged 
passion to eacess, and ~aho seeks relief from 
the intensity of his happiness, than that which 
as produced by misfortune o1 disappomwtment. 
It iw» here that the great distinctian exists be- 
tween Mozart aud othe: composers, who have 
possessed, in common with him, an cye foi 
symmetrical proportion, and a great mcty and 
correctness in the finishing of their scores. 
But whatever style he adopts, the danng am- 
bition of a great master, whose thoughts will 
neither bear addition nor dimmution, 18 evi- 
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dent. If he has not ongimated so much im the 
first principles of the art as some other com- 
posers, music owes to Mozart a stride from 
mediocrity to perfection. No musician has 
ever possessed so comprehensive a genlus , in 
the church style he may be said to vie with 
Handel, in fugue writing with Sebastian Bach ; 
he surpasses Havdn in the symphony and 
quaitett, and Gluck in the operatic. ‘The true 
fame of Mozart 1s, however, founded on his 
four great operas, ‘‘ ldomeneo,”’ ‘ Le Nozze 
di Figaro,’ ‘* J a Clemenza di Jito,”’ and ‘11 
Don Giovanni,” the music of which 1s drama- 
tic but not theatrical. His love of refinement 
Jed him to correct his cempositions with 
minuteness, yet he was no dealer in petty de- 
tail. As he drew near his end, the grandeur 
of Ins ideas became still more obvious, the 
music of the requiem 1s truly funereal, a muix- 
ture of sublimity and heartfelt entreaty , and it 
was the excitement produced by the crowd 
of mazes which came unsought before Ins 
mind, which hastened his death. A few hours 
before that cvent took place, he 1s reported to 
have said, ‘‘ Now 1 begin to see what might 
be done m music.”—Ori_ inal Com) unieation. 

MUDGL (Zacnanry) an eminent divine of 
the church of Lngland in the last century. 
He was a native of I xeter, and his fnends 
being nonconformists, he was educated fcr the 
ministry at one of their seminanes. But he 
obtained episcopal ordination, and in 1716 he 
became master of a free grammar school at 
Biddcford, mm his native county, whence he 
removed im 1736 to Plymouth, on being pre- 
sented to the rcctory of St Andrew s, at that 
place, be-sdcs which he was a pie bend of Lxe- 
ter, In 1759 he pubhshed a volume of ‘‘ Ser- 
mons on Jifierent Subjects, ’ which have been 
warmly prai ed by Dr Johnson. He died in 
1709.— Joun Mupctr, MD. youngest son of 
the preceding, was educated for the medical 
profession, and settled in practice as a surgeon 
at Plymouth. Ue afterwards procurcd the 
diploma of MID and was diwtinguished not 
only for his sl ul ag a physician, but also for 
Ins mechanical genius and his screntihe ac- 
quirements. Ile was the author of a tract on 
the innoculated smal] pox, 1776, 8vo, which 
was translated into German, and a “ Cure 
for a recent Catarrhous Cough,’ 1778, 8vo, 
besides medical, surgical, and obstetrical cases 
and essays, published in the Plilosophial 
Jransactions, and other penodical works. Dr 
Mudge was a fellow of the Royal Society, in 
whose Lransactions also appeared ns ‘ Direc- 
tions for making the best Composition for the 
Marrors of reflecung lelescopes, together wath 
a Description of the process of grinding, po- 
lishing, and giving the great Speculum the 
true parabolic Curve,’’ which essay was re- 
warded with the Copleian prize medal. ‘J his 
ingenious philosopher died in 1793.—Hhis son, 
Wiztram Muper, entered into the army, in 
which he arrived at the rank of major-general. 
He inherited from Ins father a taste for sci- 
ence, and particularly distinguished Limself 
by the skili and accuracy wlach he displayed 
in the tngonometnical survey of Great Bri- 
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tain, a considerable part of which was exe-— 
In the Transac-. 


cated under his direction. 
tious of the Royal Society, of which he was a 
fellow, ure several of his communications re- 
lative to this undertaking. His death took 
place 1n 1820 —IHomas Munce, elder bro- 
ther of Dr. J. Mudge, was apprenticed to Gra 
ham, the philosophical instrument-maker, 
whom he emulated in mechanical ingenuity 
and scientific knowledge. He devoted much 
labour and talent to the improvement of time- 
keepers , and he was one of the persons em- 
ployed by the Board of Longitude to examine 
the inventions of Harrison He also obtained 
a reward from Parhament for a chronometer of 
his own construction. He died in 1794, at 
the age of seventy-eight.— 4nan. Reg. Chal 
mer’s Big. Dut. Brag. Univ. 
MULCASILR (Ricnarp) a celebrated 
schoolmaster was born at Carlisle, and was 
educated at I ton, whence he was removed first 
to King s college, Cambridge, and next to 
Christchurch, Oxford, where in 1555 he was 
elected student In 1561, for his extraordi 
nary accomplishments in philology, he was 
appointed tret master of Merchant Laylors’ 
school. In 1594 he was collated to the pre- 
bendal stall of Gatesbury, in the cathedral 
of Sarum , and in 1596 he resigned the mas- 
tership of Merchant laylors’, and the same 
year was chosen master of St. Paul s school, 
where he remained twelve years, and then re- 
tired to the rich rectory of Stamfoid-Ruivers, 
in Essex, to which he had been instituted at 
the presentation of the queen, He died in 
1611. Asapscholar he ranks high , ns Lann 
works were celebrated in their day, and he 
enjoyed a Ingh reputation as a Greek and 
Onentalist. His works are, ‘* Posiuons 
wherein those primative Circumstances be ex- 


amined, which are necessary for the training | 


up of Children, either for skill in theire Booke, 
or Healthan theire Bodie,’”? Lond 1981, 1087. 
of which a second part was published in the 
** First Part of the Elementaire, which en 
treateth chictly of the mzht writing of the 
English Lung.’ He also wrote several com 
mendatory and other Laun poems, which were 
much esteemed.—Gent. Mag. Juller’s Wor- 
thes. Gen. Biog. Dict. 

MULI ER (Anpriw) a learned Pomera- 
nian, born in 16030. He came to Fneland, 
where his celebrity as one of the first Oriental 
scholars and Bibl al critucsof the agein which 
he hved, procured him an engagement among 
the other learned men who compiled Walton’s 
Polyglott. His other works are, an edition 
of Abdallah Beidhaga's Elistory of Cluna, m 
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dies, to the exclusion of all external objects, 
his refusal to walk to the window to see 
Charles the Second’s trnumphal entry into Lon- 
don on his Restoration. Muller eventually re- 
turned to the continent, and died at Stetting 
in 1694.— Moret. 

MULLER (Gerarpb Frepericr) a cele- 
brated German traveller, was born in 1703, at 
Herfordenin Westphaha, and was educated at 
Ranteln and Leipsic, at wiich latter place he 
so distinguished himself,that professor Alencke 
obtained for him the place of adjunct in the 
historical class of the academy founded by 
Peter the Great at Petersburgh, in which city 
he also taught Latin, geography, and history. 
In 1728 he was made under heeper of the 1m- 
penal library, and in 1730 he was chosen pro- 
fessor of history. lhe following year he vi- 
sited Lugland, and was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and on his return to Russia he 
accompanied Gmelin and de 1 Isle in a tour 
through Siberia, which occupied them ten 
years. In 17414, at the desire of prince Jusu- 
pof, Muller wrote ‘‘A Dissertauon on the 
liade of Siberia,’ which was published im 1750. 
In 1747 he was created historiographer of 
Russia, in 174 secretary of the academy of 
Sciences, and 1766 keeper of the archives, 
He died in 1783. [lis principal work 18 ‘‘A 
Collection of Russian Histories,’”’ in 9 vols. 
Svo, which 1s a storeliouse of information with 
regard to the antiquities, history, geography, 
and commerce of Russia —Coue’s Lravely in 
Russta -Rees’s Cuclopedia. 

MULIER or MULLLRUS (Jonn) sur- 
named Reyiomontanus, from Koningsberg 
(Mons Regius) in Franconia, the place of his 
nativity. He exhibited great precocity of 
talent at a very early age, and having received 
an excellent classical education at Leipsie, 
placed himself under Purbachius, the cele- 
brated professor of mathematics at Vienna. 
Under so able an instructor he soon acquired 
the greatest proficiency, and became one of 
the first astronomers as well as mechanics of 
that age Of Ins skill in the latter capacity 
many Curlous specimens are recorded, such as 
automata of different descriptions, and other 
ingenious tnifles of art. Muller afterwards, 
together with Purbachius, accompanied cardi- 
na] Bessarion to Rome, where [heodore Beza 
gave him farther instrucuions in the abstruser 
parts of Greek hterature, which enabled him 
to complete a new abridgment in Latin, of 
the “ Almagestum of Ptolemy,’ and to correct 
many serious errors in the former translation 
made by George of Irebizond. In 1471 he 
built an observatory at Nuremberg, to assist 


the original Persic, with a latin version, a! him im Ins astronomical pursuits, and esta- 


work on the Antiquities of the Chinese empire, 
with notes, entitled, ‘‘ Monumentum Sini- 
cum,” a Chinese dictionary , and another 
treatise on the state of that empire, called 
‘¢ Hebdomas Observationum de Rebus Sini- 
cr,’ ‘*Symbolu Syriaca cum duabus 1)isser- 
ta ionibus ,’”” and some other miscellaneous 
tracts on subjects connected with Eastern lite- 
rature. Moren aiduces a curious instance of 
his abstraction and entire devotion to his stu- 


bhished a press, but after a stay of little more 
than three years, returned once more toRome, 
on the invitation of Sixtus 1V, who employed 
him in the re formation of the calendar, and re 
warded his services by raising him to the arch- 
bishopric cf Ratisbon. He did not long survive 
his elevation, dying in 1476. Ihe manner of 
his deceuse is variously related, some authora 
ascribing it to the plague, while others asserc 
that 1t was occasioned by poison administered 
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to him by the son of George of Trebizond, out 
of revenge for his having superseded the repu- 
tation of his father.—Life by Gassendt. 

MULLER (Jon von) a very eminent Swiss 
histonan, born at Schaffhausen, January 3d, 
475%. He studied at the university of Got- 
tingen, and was destined for the ecclemastical 
profession, but his own inclination led him to 
devote his attention to history. In 1772 he 
published at Zunch, the history of the Cim- 
bric war, and he undertook to write the an- 
nalsof his native country Returning to Schaff- 
hausen, he was appointed professor of Greek, 
but he stall pursued his favourte studies. In 
1780 he published the first part of his ‘ His 
tory of the Swiss Confederation ,” and shortly 
after he went to Berlhn, where he printed 
‘ Historical Lssays.’”? He then became pro- 
fessor of Instory at Cassel , but in 1783 he re- 
turned to Switzerland. The elector of Mayence 
made him his secretary of state and privy- 
councillor, and he continued at Mayence till 
that place was taken by the French, when he 
removed to Vienna. In 1804 he settled at 
Berhn, where he became attached to the 
Royal academy, and undertook to write the 
hfe of Tredeiic the Great. Ihe war between 
Pruasia and France occasioned his removal to 
Pans, and he was appointed secretary of state 
for the ephemeral kingdom of Westphalia, and 
afterwards duector general of public instruc- 
tion He died May 29th, 1809. Besides the 
‘s History of the Helvetic (¢ onfederation,”’ 
translated into French by I abaume, 12 vols 
8vo, and a ‘Course of Universal History,’ 
of which there are Erench and English trans 
Jations, he ws the author of several otber 
works, published collectively at Lubingen, in 
@7 vols 8v0o.—Bug. Unw. Brg Nouv. des 
Contemp. i. 

MULLER (Jonw Sraastian) a German 
diplomatist anc antiquary of eminence in the 
beginning of the last century. He was secre 
tary and keeper of the public records to the 
duke of Saxe Weimar, by whom he was often 
employed in a variety of negociations, which 
he conducted with great ability and success 
He devoted the Jatter part of Ins life to the 
composition of a work on the history of the fa- 
mily of the prince im whose service he was en 
gaged, which was published at Weimar 1701 
folio, under the title of ‘ Genealogische und 
Chronologische ‘abellen von Chur und Furetl 
Hause zu Sachsen.” He died at Weimar 1 
1708, aged seventy seven’—Stolls [i trod. u 
Ast Lit. 

MULLER (Louis) a celebrated Prussian 
engmeer. He served under che great kredenc 
in the seven years’ war, and in 17806 he was 
appointed captain and director of the studies 
of the cadets in the corps of engiieers at Ber- 
hn. In 1797 he was promoted to the rank of 
major, and he died in 1804, at the age of se 
venty. He was the author of a view of the 
wars of Fredenc the Great, and other works 
relating to the military art, pablished together 
at Berlin, 1806, 2 vol«. 4to.— Bug. Unn. 

MULLER (Orto Frepericx) an eminen. 
Danish natarahst, born at Copenhagen 1n 1730 
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He became tutor to the young count de Scha- 
hn, with whom he travelled into the south of 
Europe. Returning to Copenhagen in 1767, 
he pubhshed, in two volumes octavo, an ento- 
mological work, entitled ‘‘ Fauna Insectorum 
Fnednchsdahana,”’ to which was appended, 
‘¢ Flora Fnednchsdahana.” He was then em- 
ployed by the Damsh government to continue 
the Flora of Denmark, commenced by G. Chr. 
Oeder, 10 1761. Muller was appointed a coun- 
sellor of chancery 1n 1769, and in 1771 archi- 
vist of the chancery of Norway. He died in 
1784 He published the introductory part of 
an extensive work on the Zoology of Denmark, 
which was continued by Abildgaard.—Buog. 
Uni. 

MUNCER (Tuomas) or as he 18 sometime s 
called, Mantzer, a fanatic, who, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, rendered himself 
for awhile extremely formidable in Germany 
by Ins enthusiasm, and the atrocities to which 
itled. The place of his birth has been vari- 
ously stated to be Zwickau in Misnia, and Stol- 
berg in the Hartz, 1t 18 certain, however, that 
the latter was the scene of his first appearance 
in public hfe, after he had quitted the univer- 
sity of Wittemberg. Irom being a convert to 
Lutheranism, he suddenly turned round, de- 
claiming with great violence against the re- 
formed church , and, m conjunction with one 
Nacholas Stork, a half-crazy anabaptist, not 
only preached up the necessity of being rebap- 
tised naked, and the practice of the greatest au- 
stenties, but the community of goods, and the 
abolition of all distinctions and temporahities, 
as contrary to the word of God and the law of 
nature. Has disciples increasing to the num- 
ber of nearly 40,000, he put himself at their 
head, and prepared to reduce his pmnciples to 
practice, by summoning all the princes of Ger- 
many to abdicate their thrones, and plunder- 
ing all the buildings, ecclesiastical and civil, 
which lay in his line of march. ‘The landgrave 
of Hesse at Jength proceeded against him with 
a strong force, and putting him to the route, 
with the loss of seven thousand of Ins dcluded 
followers (to whom he had prophecied a com- 
plete victory), chased him to Franchausen, 
where he took him prisone1, and executed him 
shortly after at Mulhausen, m 1926.— Milner’s 
Church Hast 

MUNCKLLY, MD. (Nicnoras) an emi- 
nent Enghsh physician, who died in 1771. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Society, and pub- 
lished in the Ptilosophical ‘lransactions, a 
‘Case of the Efficacy of Bark in the Dehnum 
of lever ,” ‘*An Account of the Comet of 
May 1759 ,”’ and ‘‘ Observations on the Co- 
met of January 1760, at London ,” and he was 
also the author of a curious ‘‘ History and Cure 
of a dangerous Affection of the Gesophagus ,” 
and of ‘* A Case of the Hydrophobia,” which 
appeared in the Medical Transactions.— Reuss. 


MUNDAY (Antony) a dramatic writer 
of the sixteenth century, whose plays and pa- 
eants are said to have been popular in their 
ay, though none of them have come down to 
postenty. Born of a Protestant family, he ree 
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coneiled himeelf to the Ronush church, which | 


he afterwards n abjured, and rendered 
himself notorious by his treachery to the jesuit, 
Edmund Campian, executed for high treason, 
under Lhzabeth. lLattle more is known of him, 
except that he was afterwards in the service of 
lord Oxford, and a messenger of the queen’s 
bedchamber. ‘The only work by which he 1s 
now known, 18 an enlarged edition, which he 
pubhshed m 1618, of Stowe’s Survey. Has 
death took place in 1633.— Bug. Dram. 

MUNDINUS or MONDINO, a physician, 
was born at Malan, and flourished in the four- 
teenth century. In 1516 he held the profes- 
sorship of medicine at Bologna. He was the 
first among the moderns who dissected human 
bodies, upon which subject he wrote a work, 
reprinted at least fourteen times, and entitled 
‘* Anatomia omnium human: Corporis interio- 
tum Membrorum,’’ Pavia, 1478, folho with 
all ats errors, which are numerous, it was of 
real use to the infant science, and the statutes 
of Padua, and some other medical schools of 
Italy, prohibited the use of every other work, 
as a text book for the students of anatomy 
Mundimus died at Bologna in 1318.—Lloy. 
Dict. Hist. Fiemd’s Hist of Physic. 

MUNNICH (Bunrcuarp CnurisiopHFR, 
count von) a German officer, distinguished in 
the annals of Russia. Ife was a native of the 
dutchy of Oidenburgh, and having adopted the 
military profession, he served with credit in 
the wars of Germany. Afterwards going to 
Russia, he acquued great power under the 
empress Anne, and in the regency of the grand 
duchess, and obtained the rank of field-mar- 
shal, but on the assumption of imperial au- 
thonty by Khzabeth, tLe daughter of Peter 
the Great, in 1741, marshal von Munmch was 
condemned to lose his life, which sentence was 
changed to that of perpetual exle to Sibena. 
He was, however, recalled from banishment on 
the accession of Peter ILI , when he made his 
appearance at court in the sheep skin habit 
which he had been accustomed to wear duiing 
his exile. His death took place in 1767, at the 
ageofeighty four. He was the author of trea- 
tises on fortification, and other subjects.--B.Unz. 

MUNOZ (Joun Barptisr) a Spanish his 
tonrian, was born in 1745, at Museros, a village 
near Valentia, and studied in the university of 
Madrid. At the age of twenty-two he wrote 
prefaces to the rhetoric of Lous of Grenada, 
and the logic of Verne1, both which displayed 
great erudition. He was appomted cosmogra 
pher of the Indies, in which situation, by order 
of the king, he began a history of Amenica, of 
which be hved to pubhsh only one volume, 
under the title of ‘* Histoma del Nuovo Mondo,”’ 
Madind, 1795, mm foho. Hus other works, by 
which he acquired great reputation, are ‘‘ De 
Scnptorum gentihum Lectione et Profanarum 
Disciplhinarum Studus ad Chnstianz pietatis 
Normam exigendis,”’ Valent. 1768 , ‘‘ De recto 
Philosophie recentis in I heologia usu, Disser. 
tatio,”” ibid. 1767, ‘* Institutiones Philoso- 
hace,” ibid. 1768 , ‘* A Treatise on the Phi- 
osophy of Anstotle,” &c, 1768,.—Dict. Hust. 
Bretash Critic, vol. ule 
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where his father kept a tavern. 
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MURAI (Joacurm) one of the heutenants 
of Buonaparte, born March 29, 1771, at la 
Bastude, near Cahors, in the department of Lot, 
Being pa- 
tronized by an ancient family of Perigord, he 
obtained a scholarship in the college of Cahors, 
and fimshed his studies at Loulouse, with a 
view to the pnesthood But his disposinon 
induced him to relinquigh his prospects, ana 
enlist in the army. Dismissed from his regi- 
ment for insubordination, he returned home, 
and remaimed there till the formation of the 
national guard, into which he entered, and 
was sent to Pans. He Jeft this service, and 
became sub heutenant in a regiment of chas- 
seurs. Displaying an active zeal for revolu- 
tionary principles, he was soon advanced to 
the rank of hheutenant-colonel. The overthrow 
of the terrorists checked his progress, but he 
soon recovered his station, and was by the 
executive directory made a chief of brigade. 
In 1796 he accompanied Buonaparte to Italy 
as Ins aid de-camp. He was employed by 
that chief as a diplomatist at lurm and at 
Genoa, and in 1798 he commanded the arm 
sent to effect the subordination of the Valte- 
hne tothe new Cisalpme republic. He fol- 
lowed his leader to Egypt, and distinguished 
himself at the battle of Mount Tabor, during 
the Synan expedition. On his return to 
France, he afforded LBuonaparte material as- 
sistance in lis progress to the attainment of 
the sovereignty. He was then made com- 
mander of the consular guard, and soon after 
marnied to the sister of the frat consul, whose 
favours he profusely expenenced. He com- 
manded the cavalry at the battle of Marengo , 
and in 1802 he governed the ( 1salpine repub- 
he, with the title of general. In January 
1804 he was appointed governor of Paris, with 
the tuatle of general in-chief, and he directed 
the military force when Buonaparte was pro- 
claimed emperor. Soon after he was made a 
marshal of the empire , and in the campaign 
of 1806 he repeatedly distmpuished himself. 
Having been invested with the grand dutchy 
of Berg, he assumed the state of a sovereign 
prince, and figured as such m two campaigns, 
particularly at the battle of Jena. Ile com- 
manded the cavalry at Fylau and at Fned- 
land , and showed himself on every occasion 
the devoted mstrument of his brother-1n law. 
In 1808 he was sent with an army to Spain, 
when he effected the temporary submission of 
that country. On the 1st of August the same 
year he was proclaimed King of the two Sici- 
hes, and he had reigned peaceably at Naples 
four years, when he was called upon to join 
Buonaparte in his Russian expedition. He 
commanded the cavahy of the French army , 
and after the defeat of Smolensko he imitated 
the example of his leader, and left the army 
for Naples In the campaign of 1813 he 
jomed the French, but after the loss of the 
battle of Leipsic, be endeavoured to make 
terms with the enemies of the emperor. He 
entered into separate negociations with Eng- 
land and with Austria, and his vacillaung 
conduct at length proved his ruin, and he was 
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precipitated from his throne. He then resided 
for some time at Plaisance, near Toulon, tll 
after the battle of Waterloo, when he took re- 
fuge in Corsica. Thence with a few followers 
he sailed to Italy, in the hope of recovenng 
his crown, but he was made prisoner soon 
after his landing, and conducted to the castle 
of Pizzo, where he was shot October 13, 1815. 
—Bog Unw. Bog. Nouv des Contemp. 
MURALORI (Lewis Avruony) a distin- 
guished Itahan antiquary and Instonian. He 
was born at Vignola, in the Modenese ternito- 
ries,in 1672. Having adopted the ec clesiasti 
cal profession, and received the orde: of priest- 
hood, he obtained some preferment in the 
ehurch , but be 1s said to have appropriated to 
charitable purposes the greater part of his in- 
come arising from this source. He was made 
keeper of the Ambrosian hbrary at Milan, and 
subsequently librarian and archivist to the duke 
of Modena. [his hterary productions are ex- 
tremely volumimous, and in general highly 
valuable , but his fame principally depends on 
his labours as an editor of the works of others. 
He published a treatse, ‘ Della Canta Chris 
liana,’ Mediol 1723, 4to, “ Della pcrfetta 
Poesia Itahana,’ 1706, 2 vole 4to, ‘ Anti- 
guitates Italie medu evi,’ 1708, 6 vols folio, 
‘© Novus [hesaurus Veterum Inscriptionum,” 
4739, 4vols folio, ‘‘ Anecdota Latina,” 4 vols 
4to, ‘‘ Anecdota Giera,’ 4to, besides his great 
Instorical collection, entitled ‘ Rerum Italica- 
rum Scriptores ab anno ALre Christiane 300 ad 
1500,” 27 vols. folio, of which the two sup- 
pelea volumes appeared after his death, 
e was also the author of ‘* Annual: d’Itaha,”’ 
1744-1749, 12 vols 4to, repeatedly republished 
in 18 vols. 8vo, ‘‘ Dissertaziom sopra Anti- 
chita Italiane,” 1751, 3 vols 4to, and seve- 
ral other works. ‘This very erudite and indus- 
trious scholar died in 1790.— Bog Unie. 
MUREI orMURLIUS (Manc Anrnory) 
® learned French grammarian so called from a 
village of the same name in the neighbourhood 
of Limoges, where he was born in April 1526 
He became a pupil of Casar Scaliger at Agen, 
having previously distinguished himself at 
Auch, and efterwards taught Janguages at Vil- 
leneuve, Poicticrs, Bourdeaux, and Pans. In 
the Jatter university he was contemporary with 
Turnebus and George Buchanan, till an accu- 
sation of an infamous and disgusting nature 
caused him to be thrown into prison. At Jo- 
louse, where he had settled, after obtaminy his 
hbeiation, he taught juusprudence fo: some 
tame, when a second charge of a mimilar na- 
ture was brought against him, and in 1554 he 
and one Memmuus Fremoit, a native of Dion, 
were condemned to be burnt in effigy From 
the indignation of the pubhc he on this occa- 
#100 escaped, not without aifficulty, to Padua, 
where, as well as at Venixe, he continued 
to give pubhc lectures till 15650, when he 
accepted an invitation given him by cardinal 
Ippohto d’Late to Rome. Munet afterwards 
accompanied his patron to Pans, when the lat- 
ter went thither in 156% as the papal legate. 
After an interval of fourteen years, he took the 
vows, became a member of the college of je- 
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suits, and obtained a valuable benefice. His 
works, consisting of orations, letters, poems 
sacred hymns, &c., four disputations on the 
Pandects, ‘* On the O1igin of Laws,” “ De 
Constitutiombus Pnncipum ,” ‘* De Legibus 
et Senatus-consulto ,”’ “‘ Carmina Juvenilia,”’ 
&c.all written with much purity and elegance, 
were collected in 1727, and published 1n three 
octavo volumes at Verona. Another edition ap- 
peared at Leyden in 4 vols in 1789.—Morerr 
MURILLO (Bartotomsro Esrzvan ) one of 
the most pleasing of the Spanish school of 
| painters, was born at Palas near Seville, in 
"1615, beans descended fiom an ancient family 
in the provimce of Andalusia He studied 
undcr his maternal uncle, Juan de] Castillo, 
a painter of some eminence. The first objects 
in which he exercised his pencils, were rustica 
and beggar-boys, in which he discovers a faith- 
ful and accurate attention to nature, and an 
attractive simpliuaity of character, which 1s al- 
most peculiar to himself. Fncouraged to visit 
Madiid, he acquired the countenance and pa- 
tronage of the celebrated painter \ elasquez, 
then in the height of his reputation, who, 1n- 
dependently of his own instructions, obtained 
him a free access to the royal collections. 
After a few years of study, under these favou- 
rable ciucumstances, he returned to Seville, 
and resumed the practice of his art, with the 
most flattering success. Most of the principal 
churches in Seville, as also in Grenada, Cadiz, 
and Cordova, are enriched by the Jabours of 
his pencil. His last work was the pictuie of 
St Catharine, in the church of the Capuchins 
at Cadiz. While painting this admued pic- 
ture he fell from the scaffold, and thereby 
brought on a complaint which terminatcd his 
existence 1n 1685, 1n his seventy-second year. 
kew painters have a juster claim to oryinahty 
of style than Munllo He 1s at the same 
time more distinguished by a close and hvely 
imitation of nature, than by much infusion of 
the ideal , and lis pictures of virgins, lambs, 
and €ven saviours, are stamped with the fea- 
tures and characteristic expressions of his coun- 
try. His colounng, which 1s clear and har- 
monious, partakes of the manner both of ‘litian 
and Vandyke, and his general manner may be 
deemed a pleasing medium between the unpo- 
hshed nature of the Flemish school and the 
elevated and graceful style of Italy. ‘Lhe cha- 
racter of this ¢minent painter was very amia- 
ble, being equally msensible to ambition and 
avarice, and such was his benevolence, he 
died in confined circumstances, although lis 
own conduct was strictly regular, and his 1e- 
muneration usually ample.—Bryan’s Dict. of 
Paint. and Fug. 
MURPILY (Anruur) an ingenious dra- 
matic and miscellaneous writer, was born at 
Clooniquin, 1n the county of Roscommon, Ire- 
land, December 27, 1727. His father, who 
| was a merchant, perished 1n 1729, on his pas- 
| sage to Plnladelphia, in one of his own ves 
i 5 
sels, so that his education devolved upon his 
mother, who, at the age of ten, sent him for 
education to the college of St Omers, Here 
he remained six years, and on his retura was 
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employed in the counting-house of las uncle, 
who intended to make him superntendant of 
a large estate, which he possessed in Jamaica, 
but his imclination beiug averse to this des- 
tination, he repaired to his mother, then resi- 
dent in London. In the first instance he ac- 
cepted a situation in a banking-house, but was 
soon altogether engrossed by a turn foi litera- 
ture and the drama. In October 172, he 
published the first number of the ‘‘ Gray’s Inn 
Journal,’ a literary periodical, which made 
him known to the publhe as a writer and a 
criuc. Tle first essayed his dramatic powers 
in the firce of ‘* The Apprentice,” which was 
soon followed by ‘* Phe Lpholstcrer,’ founded 
on a humourous delineation by Addison, in the 
Tatler. He soon after made an attempt as an 
actor, in the character of Othello, and held an 
engagement with Yoote for a single se1son, 
and then retired, not without incuring a share 
of mndicule from Choirchill. On quitting the 
sta.e he determined to study the law, and was 
admitted a bariister by the society of Lincoln » 
Inn in 1797. He seems never howcver to 
lave acquned much pracuce, although he oc- 
casionally attended the arcuits. In 1799 he 
produced ‘‘ The Orphan of China, ’ which he 
adapted from a tragedy under the same ttle, 
by Voltaire , and a vanety of other pieces, 
consisting of tragedy, comedy, and farce, suc 
cessively proceeded from his pen, for the 
groundwork of wluch he was generally in- 
debted to some forcagn ongimal Of these, 
‘The Grecian Dau hten ,’ “ The Way to heep 
Him ,” ‘* All in the Wrong ,” and ‘*‘ Know 
your own Mind,”’ still keep the stage. He 
also published several occasional poems, and 
gave Latin versions of some popular Lng! sh 
poems, by which he obtained considerable cie- 
dit asan elegant scholar. At one time too, he 
engaged in political warfare, as a munisterial 
pamphleteer, for which he was by no means 
quahfied , and in consequence endured much 
exposure fiom the ridicule of Whrlkes and 
Churchill, whose politics he endeavoured to 
repel ln 1788 he returcd altogether from 
the bar, and occupied himeelf entirely for the 
press. In 174% appeared his ‘*‘ Essay on the 
Life aad Gemus of Dr Johnson ,’* and im 
1793 he published his translation of ‘lautus, 
with historical supplements of all tLe imperfect 
parts, wluch respectable, if not masterly per 
formance, he addressed to Mr Burke. In 1798 
appeared his tragedy of Arminius , and by his 
warmth in favour of the then pending war, he 
entitled himself to the countenance of persons 
in power, one of whom, lord Loughborough, 
nade him acommissioner of bankrupts, aad he 
also received a pension of 2001. per annum. 
He died in June 1805, 1n liseihty fifth year. 
One of his latest works was, a ‘' Lafe of Gar- 
nick ,’? and a translation of Sallust from his 
pen has appeared since his death. His works, 
so early as 1786, were printed in seven vo 
lumes octavu. His later wiitings are only 
to be met with separately.—Bwg. Dram. 
Monthly Rev. 

MURPHY (James CavanacH) an emi- 
nent English architect, antiquary, and travel- 
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ler. He wasanative of Ireland, and in 1788 
he made a voyage to Portugal, when he cel- 
lected the matenals for the following works: 
‘‘ Lravels in Portugal in 1789 and 1790,’? 
Lond. 1795, 4to, ‘* Plans, Llevations, Sec- 
tions, and Views of the Church of Batalha, 
in the Province of Estremadura im Pertugal, ’ 
179), foho He afterwards published, ‘© An~ 
tiquites of the Arabians in Spain,”’ 18196, foho. 
Has death took place in 1810, during the pro- 
gressive publication of the last mentioned 
woik —Bu yz. Univ. 

MURR (Curisiopnen TuropHitvs von) 
an eminent writer on bibhography and hterary 
history and antiquities. He was born at Nu- 
rembcrg, in 1735, and died in 1814. He stu- 
died in the umiversity of Altdorf, and after- 
wards visitcd the public libraries m most of 
the piimupil cites i Furope. Returning 
home, he became duector of the customs m 
his native city in 1770, and having expe- 
nenced a mitrimonial disappointment he led 
a life of celibacy, and devoting his leisure to 
literary pursuits, produced a vast number of 
learned works, specified in the annexed autho- 
mties —Bi x Una. Biog. Nour. des Contemp. 

MURRAY (Avotrpu) professor of anato- 
my, and physician to the king of Sweden, was 
Yorn at Stockholm in 170 and died at Up- 
sal, Mav 5, 1803. Ilis father was the minis- 
tcr of the German church at Stockholm, and 
he was cducated ac Upsal, and afterwaids tia- 
velled to Italy. In 1774 he returned tu Swe- 
den, to occupy the anatomical chair at Upsal, 
where he long taught with great reputation. 
He was a member of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm, whose memoirs he ennched wath 
many scientific dissertauons, and he pub- 
lished a ‘* Description of the Arteries of the 
Hluman Body,” of which an English trausla- 
tion appeared at Edinburgh, 1801, 8vo0 — 
Murray (Jonn Puiiip) elder brother of the 
foregoing, was born at Sleswick in 1720, and 
died in 1776, at Gottingen, where he was 
professor of lastory. He translated into Ger- 
mat Voltane’s Instory of Charles 1] and 
published, in the transactions of the Royal 
Society of Gottingen, many curious disserta- 
tions on the geopraphy and history of the north 
of Lurope.—Murray (foun AnprFw) ano- 
ther brother of the same fasnily, born in 1740, 
became professor of medicine and keeper of 
the botanical garden at Gotungen. Besides 
many other publications enumerated by Meu- 
sel, he was the author of ‘‘ Knumcratio | 1bro- 
rum precipuorum Medici argumenu,”’ 1773, 
8vo, “© A Library of Practical Medicine,” 
3 vols 8vo, and, ‘ Apparatus Medicami- 
num,” 1776—1792, 6 volo. Bvo, of which a 
new edition was published at Gottingen in 
1793, 8 vols. 8vo. Professor Murray died in 
1791.— Bug. Uni. 

MURRAY (ALFXANDER) an extraordi- 
nary self-taught scholar was born at Kitterck, 
in the highlands of Scotland, October 22, 1775. 
His father was a shepherd, who taught him to 
read and write at home, after winch he was 
sent to school for two years, at the expense of 
an uncle, but at the age of ten was em- 
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ployed to asmst the rest of the family as a 
shepherd s boy. By his own application, he 
enabled himself to communicate the elements 
of instruction to others, which assisted him to 
acquire more educauon himself, and by ex 
traordinary application he made himself mas 
ter of the Laun, Greek, Hebrew, and French 
languages. He also wrote some poems, and 
the fame of his acquirements at lenyth gainer 
him admission to the university of Edinburgh 
in 1794. He devoted much attention to Fas 
tern literature, and having acquired a know 
ledge of the Abyssinian language, was em 
ployed to superintend a new edition of the 
travels of Bruce In 1806 he became assis 
tant mimister at Urr, and in 1808 was called 
to fill the chair of Ornental languages at Edin 
burgh, and created DD. We did not enjoy 
this honourable office long dying of a con 
sumption on the 15th of Apnl, 1813. He 
left a ‘‘ History of the European I anguages,’ 
which was printed, with his hfe prefixed. 
2 vols 8vo, 1823 —Life as above 

MURRAY (Cuartis) an eminent thea- 
trical performer, born at Cheshunt, in Hert 
fordslure, 1n 1754 He was the son of gir 
John Murray of Brouzhton, who acted as 
secretary to the Pretender in 1745, and was 
arraigned for high treason on account of his 
share in the rebellion, but received the royal 
pardon Ihe subject of this artiwle was 
partly educated in France, and on Ins return 
home was apprenticed to a surgeon in London 
He then became a surgeon’s mate in the nival 
service, Which he quitted to go on the stage 
He made his first appearance at York, in 
Apnl 1775 under the assumed name of Ray 
mur He afterwards performed at various 
other places in the country, and for some time 
belonged to the theatre of Norwich where he 
resumed his family appellation. During the 
time he remained there he produced two dra 
matic pieces, ‘ Ihe New Mai of the Oaks 
1778, and ‘* The } xperiment,”’ 1779, both of 
which were published. From Norwich he 
went to Bath, where he became a preat favo 
rite, and obtained an engagement for hve 
years His first appearance in London was at 
Covent garden, in 1796 im the character of 
Shylock At length he became manager of 
the theatre at 'dinburgh, and passed the lat 
ter part of his life in that city. He died No 
vember 8, 1821.—Thesp. Dict. New Month. 
Mag. vol v1. 

MURRAY (Jonn) an eminent physician, 
was a native of Scotland, the date of whose 
birth 1s not recorded. He was educated at 
Edinburgh, where he rose to great eminence 
as a lecturer in natural philosophy, chemustry, 
the materia medica, and pharmacy. He was the 
author of ‘‘ Elements of Chemustry,’’ 2 vols. 
8vo; ‘* Elements of Matena Medica and Phar- 
macy,” 2 vols. 8vo, ‘‘ A System of Chemus- 
try,’ 4 vols. 8vo, and ‘‘ A System of Matena 

edica and Pharmacy,” 2 vols 8vo. Dr 
Murray died in the prime of hfe and reputa- 
tion, July 22, 1820 —-Gent. Mag. 

MURRAY (Linptey ) an ingemous gram- 
manap end d@dactie writer, born in 174), at 
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Swetara, near Lancaster, im Pennsylvania. rclis 
father, a member of the society of Friends, 
was originally the proprietor of a flour mill 
there, but in 1793 became a merchant at New 
York. It had been his earnest wish to bring 
up Ins son to the same profession, but after 
receiving a good education from a private tu- 
tor he was allowed, at his own desire, to 
study the law, and was admitted a member of 
the Ameriman bar, and soon after marned. 
His practice as a lawyer wis at first, not 
very extensive, and received a temporary 
interruption from a visit which he paid to 
Fngland , but on his return to New Y¥ ork, in 
1771, he resumed it with more success On 
the commencement of the disputes with the 
mother country, Mr Murray, whose relgious 
princip] s prevented his taking an active part 
m the struggle, retired to Ishp, in Long Is- 
land, where he employed the leisure which he 
possessed in an abortive attempt to manufac- 
ture salt. ‘The bar holding out, at this period, 
but httle prospect, he became, like lus father, 
a general merchant, and was so fortunate in 
Ins ventures, that about the period of the es- 
tablishment of American independence, he 
found himself enabled to retire from business 
with a handsome competency But while his 
pecuniary resources were thus prosperous, his 
health had received a severe shock, and after 
vainly trying the most celebrated medicinal 
springs of America, he was at length induced to 
take a second voyage to Fngland, the bracing 
airof \ orkshure being especially recommended 
for his complaint At Holdgate, a village 
within thee miles of the capital of that 
county, he was fortunate enouzh to find a 
small estate which exactly suited his wishes. 
I his he soon purchased and continued to ree 
side upon till his death or many of the 
latter years of his life ‘all exercise, with the 
exception of occasional airings in his carnage, 
was too severe for the debilitated state of his 
frame , his mind however, continued in ful! 
vigoul, and the tedium of a protracted con- 
finement was much alleviated by the composi- 
tion of several instructive works of consider- 
able value and utility Lhe first of these was 
a tract entitled, ‘“‘ The Power of Rehgion on 
he Mind,’ of which he printed five hundred 
opies, and distributed them gratuitously 
among his frends, till the popularity into 
which at rose induced him to make a present 
of the copyright toa London bookseller, under 
whose auspx es it has run through no fewer than 
seventeen editions. His next work, and that 
by which te 1s prncipally known, was his 
“ Enghsh Grimmer,’ first published in 1795, 
which was succeeded by Ins ‘‘ English Exer- 
cises,”’ and ‘‘ Key,” calculated to correspond 
with and wlustrate the Grammar, an abridg- 
ment of which treatises was, in 1797, publish- 
ed in conjunction, and met with a most exten- 
sive sale, which 1t still mamtains His other 
writings are, ‘‘ The Enghsh Reader,’’ with 
an introduction and sequel, both subsequently 
composed , two compilations, on the same 
plan, in the French language, ‘‘ Le Lecteur 
Franyois,” and <‘* Introduchon au Lecteor 
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Francois ,” ‘‘ The English Spelling Book,” a 
small volume, compiled with great judgment 
and ingenuity, a new edition of his Gram- 
mar, Exercises, and Key, 1n two 8vo volumes, 
which has obtained a highly favorable charac- 
ter, a ‘Selection from Horne s Commen- 
tary on the Psalms,’’ and ‘“ Lhe Duty and 
Benefit of Reading the Scmptures.”” Mr 
Murray was seized with a paralvtic affection 
ou the 10th of January, 1826, which, although 
he expenenced a temporary rehef from fric- 
tion, terminated his mortal career on the 16th 
of the February following.—-Ann. Bug. 
MURRAY (Witttam) eal of Mansfield, 
the fourth son of David, lord Stormont, was 
born at Perth, in Scotland, March 2, 1705 
He received his education at Westminster 
school, and Christchurch, Oxford, where he 
proceeded BA. in 1727, and MA iw 1730, 
soon after which he appears to have] i: the 
university. Ele then made the grand tour, 
and on his return became a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and after the usual term of proba- 
tion was called to the bar. He gradually 
made his way to eminence in ius profession , 
and 1n 1742 he was appointed solicitor-general, 
about which tame he also obtained a seat in 
parhament. After distinguishing himself as 
an advocate at Edinburgh in 1745, and as oue 
of the managers of the smpeachment of lord 
Lovat im 1747, he succeeded sir Dudley Rv» 
dei as attorney general in 1754, and as chief‘. 
justice of the king’s bench in 1756 , 80on after 
which he was created baron Murray of Mans- 
held. Fora few months, in 1797, he held 
the office of chancellor of the DLxchequer. 
Duiing that interval, he effected a coalition of 
partes, which led to the administiation of 
Pitt, afterwards lord Chatham, productive of 
events wlich extended the power and influ- 
ence of Great Britain in various quaiters of 
the wold the same year he dechned the 
offer of the great seal, as he did twice after- 
wards. A change of paiues in the cabinet, 
in 176) which introduced into ofhce the mar- 
quis of Rockingham ani his friends, for a 
while threw lord Mansfield into the ranks of 
the opposition, The year 1770 was memora- 
ble for attacks on his character in a judicial 
capacity, in both houses of parliament, which, 
however, led to no senous result. His con 
duct on the trial of Woodfall, for pubhshing 
Junius s Letters, and on otber occasions, when 
he showed himself the zealous supporter of 
government, had previously subjected him 
to the ammadversions of the partizans of the 
popularcause. In October, 1776 he was ad 
vanced to the digmity of an earl of Great Bn- 
tam. Dumng the nots m London, June, 
1780 the town house of this nobleman was 
attached by the anti catholic mob and his va- 
luable collection of books and manuscmpts fe Jl 
asacnfice to the undistinguishing fury of the 
ignorant and misled multatude, by whom the 
maneion was burnt tothe ground. He conn- 
nued for some years longer to exercise his ju- 
dacial functions with considerable reputation. 
At length, in 1788, he resigned hus office of 
chief-justice , and the remaimder of his life 
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was spent ir. retirement, principally at his seat 
at Caen-wood, near Hampstead. He died 
March 20,1793. Asa politician lord Mans- 
field may be deemed a favourer of high max- 
ims of government in general , and in the law 
of libel, he supported the opinion, since prac- 
tucally given up, that the jury is the judge of 
the fact only, aud not of the law — EHe was, 
however, generally, an enemy to violent exer- 
uon of power, as well asa fnend to rehgious 
toleration. On various occasions he set him- 
self against vexatious p! Osecutions under into 
lerant laws, and, a> already related, suffered 
for his vote in favour of the bill for the rehef 
of the Roman Catholics Indeed in many in- 
stances lus ideas of legislation were Jarge and 
liberal, although, on the whole, his conduct 
as a politician is not generally regarded as 
that part of his public life which does him the 
most honour. As an orator, he displayed 
more of the persnasive elegance of Cicero, 
than of the bold and declamatory force of De- 
mosthenes , but he might fairly have contested 
the palm of eloquence with any of }is contem- 
poraries, except lord Chatham. In reference 
to his subtle powers of argumentation, lord 
Ashburton used to say, that when he was 
wrong, the faults of ls reasoning were not ea- 
sily detected , and when he wasuight, he was 
uresistible. His fame will rest chiefly on his 
conduct as a judge , and it 18 no mean proof 
of his sagacity and integrity, that his deci- 
sions have .arely been reversed. It has been 
mentioned, as an instance of disinterestedness, 
that he would not accept of the legal compen- 
ation to which he was entitled for the de 
atruction of lus property in 1780 —Life of 
Lord M. by Holliday. 

MUSACUS, a poet and musician of Athens, 
said by some to have been the son, by others, 
only the pupil, of Orpheus. Ihe Arundehan 
marbles fix the zra in which he flourished, 
about fourteen centuries before the Chistian 
epoch. He was at the head of the Lleusi- 
nlan mysteries, instituted at Naples, in honour 
of the goddess Ceres —Lhere 1s another Mu- 
sus, called the Grammarian, author of a Greek 
poem on‘ [he Loves of Hero and Leander,’’ 
winch bas been frequently reprinted. He 18 
supposed to have lived in the fourth century. 
—Vossius de Poet Grec. 

MUS LUS (Jonn Cuanites Aucustus) a 
German writer of emmence, who was profes- 
soi at the gymnasium of Weimar. His ‘ Po- 
pular lales ,) —‘‘ Die Deutschen Volkmar- 
chen,’’—republished by Wieland, at Gotha, 
1804, 180), in 5 vols 8vo, and his ‘‘ Phy- 
siognomonical Travels,’’ contnbute to vindi- 
cate his right to be reckoned among the clas- 
sic authors of Cermany. He died in 1787.— 
<opf. Brg. Unrv. 

MUSCHENBROECK (Perer de) an emi- 
nent Dutch mathematician and natural plalo- 
sopher, born i 1692 at Utrecht, or as some 
say, at Leyden, m both which places he even- 
tually held the professorships of his favourite 
sciences. Muschenbroeck came to England, 
where he was elected a fellow of the Ba hen 
Society, and afterwards obtained a 
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honour from the Pansian academy of Sciences. 
The works by which he 18 principally known, 
are hia “‘ Llementa Physic,’ and his ‘‘ Com- 
pendium Physice Expenmentals,’’ 12mo, an 
excellent English translation of which has been 
given by Colson, printed together in two oc- 
tavo volumes. His other wmungs are ‘ In- 
stitunones Physice,” 4to, ‘‘ lentamina Ex- 
perimentorum ,” and some other useful scien- 
tafic tracts. His death took place at Leyden in 
1761.— Nouv. Diet. Hist. 

MUSCULUS (Wo rroanc) a celebrated 
German divine and reformer, was the son of a 
couper, and was born at Dieuze upon Lor- 
raine, in 1497. His parents could give him 
no education, so that he begged from door to 
door by singing, until lis talents attracting the 
notice ofa convent of Benedictines, they offered 
to receive him into their order, which he ac- 
cordingly entered, and applying limself to 
study, he became a good preacher. About 
the year 1518 he embraced Lutheranism, which 
he supported with great zeal , and this, as may 
be supposed, creaung him a great many ene- 
mies, he made an open profession of his rela- 
gion, and fled to Strasburg in 1327, where he 
soon after publily maimcd, but having no 
provision whatever, he was obliged to send his 
wife to service 1n a clergyman s family, and 
bind himself apprentice to a weaver, who soon 
dismissed him on account of Ins religious prin- 
aiples. In 1531 he removed to Augsburg, 
where, on the expulsion of all the priests and 
monks in 1537, he was made minister of the 
church consecrated to the Holy Virgin, which 
he held until 1548, when Charles V, having 
entered the city aud re-established popery, he 
found it necessary to retire to Switveiland, 
where, in 1549, he was invited by the mazis 
tratesof Berne to the professorship of divinity. 
He died at Berne in 19603. Musculus was a 
man of great learning and application, and con 
siderable master of the Greek and Iicbrew 
languages. He translated the ‘‘ Comment of 
St Chrysostom upon St Pauls Lpistles ,” the 
second volume of the ‘‘ Works of St Basil ,”’ the 
‘*Scholia of the same Father upon the Psalms ,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical [story of Lusebiu, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Iheodoret, kvagrius and 
the History of Polybius.’ He also published 
‘“* Comments upon some arts of both the Old 
and New lestaments,’ and was the author of 
some original works, both im J atin and Ger 
man, particularly his ‘‘ Loc: Communes,’”’ or 
‘*Common Places ,’”? which, with othe: of his 
tracts, were published in Logland during the 
reign Of Lhzabeth, 1m conjunction with the 
wrtings of the principal foreign reformers.— 
Melchior Adam. Gen. Dict. Bez@e Icones, Sc. 

MUSGRAVE (sir Ricuarp) an Insh ba 
ronet, who was born about 1798 Having 
marned a lady of the family of Cavendish, he 
obtained, through her connexons, the place 
of collector of the excise for Dublin, and a seat 
in the Irish parhament, as well as a baronetcy. 
He died in 1818. Sar R. Musgrave published 
‘* Memorrs of the Rebellious im Ireland,” 1801, 
4to, in which he exhibited such a picture of 
the atrocities of the Catholic insurgents in 
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1798, as provoked the anmmadversions of some 
writers of the Catholic party, who questioned 
the authenticity of his statements.—Ann. Boog. 

MUSGRAVE (Wirttam) an eminent Eng- 
hsh antiquary and physician, born 1n Somerset- 
shire in 1657. He was educated at Wanches- 
ter school, whence he removed to New college, 
Oxford, n 167, and took the degree of LLB 
in 1682. Ile afterwards engaged in the study 
of medicine, and having graduated as MI). 
im 1689, he was afterwards admitted a fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians. 
He was also a fellow of the Royal Society, 
to which he became secretary in 1684 
He settled as a medical practitioner at 
Lxeter, in 1691, and long exercised his pro- 
fession with great rc putation and success. He 
died December 23d, 1721. Dr Musgrave was 
the author of some Latin tracts on the gout, 
and va11ous publications, relating to the Ro- 
man antiquities of Britain, the most important 
of which are, ** Geta Britannicus,” 1719, 8vo, 
and ‘* Belgium Biitannicum,” 1719, 8v0.— 
Hutchinson s Brug. Med —Muscravr, MD. 
FRS. (Samurt) a physician and classical edi- 
tor, was the grandson of the preceding. He 
was engaged in medical practwe at Exeter, 
and attracted some notice as a politician, by a 
vague accusation against the knglish ministry, 
of having accepted bribes to conclude a peace 
advantageous to France in 1763, but he 1s 
more advantaceously known on account of his 
attention to Greek hterature. He published 
‘* Lxercitationes in Lunypidem,” L. Bat. 1702, 
8vo, and acomplete edition of the tragedies of 
Euripides, with notes, Oxon. 177%, 4 vols. 
4to, reprinted at Glasgow, 1797, 10 vols. 8vo, 
besides dissertations on the Grcuian mytho- 
logy, and the Olympiads. He died July 4, 
1780 —Nuhalss Lit. Anec. 

MUSSAIO (AxLzertino) an Itahan poet 
and listorian, was born at Padua in 1261. 
Fiom a state of ,reat poverty he became no- 
tary and pleade: of causes, and wis made a 
kmght, and admitted to the pubhe council. 
lowards the close of his life, he was involved 
ima charge of sedition, brought against his 
brother and son, and was bamshed to Clnozza, 
where he died in 1530. He wrote several La- 
tin poems and tragedies, inserted in the 
‘© }hesaurus Hist. Ital.’ and ‘* Ihstona Au- 
gusta Henri VII.’’ He also began the 
‘ Lite of Lewis the Bavanan,’’ but did not 
live to fimsh it. Lbev are written with elo- 
quence, and are esteemed the best Litin com- 
positions fiom the dechne of lettera to that 
tume.— 1 iraboschi. 

MUsSURUS (Marcus) a learned Greek, 
was born in the island of Crete, about 1481, 
aud came over to Italy, where he studied un~- 
der John Lascaris. He became professor of 
Greek at Padua, and when that university was 
dissolved, he went to Venice, where he taught 
pubhcly for many years He also assisted 
Aldus Manutius 1n Ins editions of the Greek 
authors, prefixing Greek epigrams or prefaces 
of Imsown. In 1516 be was invited to Rome 
by Leo X, who made him archbishop of Mal- 
vasia , but he did uot long enjoy tlus dignity, 
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dying the next year, at the early age of tlurty- 
six. Several of his epigrams were published, 
with lis encomium of Plato.—Hoda Grace. 
Iltust. Trraboschi. 

MU1IANO (Grroramo) an eminent pain- 
ter, was burn at Aquafredda, in the territory 
of Brescia, n 1528. He visited Venice and 
Rome, where he was employed by Gregory 
XIII, an the Capella Gregoriana, and by 
cardinal Farnese, to decorate his vigne at 
Tivoh. He died at Rome in 1990. His 
colouring 1s true and harmonious, and his 
landscapes are executed 1n a masterly style, 
which acquired him the surname of Il Gio 
vanni de’ Paesi. Elis works exhibit much 
giandeur of derign, lis heads are dizuified 
and expressive, and he appears to have emu- 
lated Buonarroti, whose friend he was in his 
display of muscular anatomy.—Bryan’s Dict. of 
Paint and Eng. 

MUYS (Witriam) an eminent Dutch phy 
sician and physiologist, born at Steenwyck, in 
the province of Oveiyssel, in 1682, and died at 
Fianueker in 1744. He was the author of 
““ [he Llements of Physics,” 4to, ‘* Opus- 
cula ,”’ and atreause, ‘ De virtute Scminali, 
qua Planta et Animalia generi suo propagan- 
do suffiuiunt, ’ of winch a lrench translauon 
was published unde: the title of ‘* Dissertation 
sur Ja Peifection du Monde Corporel et Intel- 
ligent’’ But he = principally disunguished 
lumself by his investigation of the structure of 
tlhe muscles, of which he gave an accouut in 
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ADIR SCHAH, or LHAMAS KOULI 
KHAN, king of Persia, a famous con 

queror and usurper, was born at Calot, in the 
province of Khorasan, in 1686. His father 
was governor of a fortress on the borders of 
‘Tartary, to which office he succeeded in his 
minority, under the guardianship of an uncle, 
who engrossed all the authonty. Ile was 
subsequently kidnapped by the Usbeks, but 
escaped, after a detentuon of four years , and, 
in 1714, entered into the service of the begler- 
beg of Muschadi, in Khorasan, where he so 
much distunguished himself by his bravery 
that he was entrusted with the command of a 
thousand cavalry, and was soon after placed 
at the head of an army, with which he gained 
@ great victory over the Usbeck lartars. 1 iis 
achievement excited so much jealousy in the 
beglerbeg, that he gave the command to ano- 
ther person , and when Nadir remonstrated, 
ordered him to be bastinadoed. Irntated by 
this disgrace, he joined a band of robbers, and 
with this troop ravaged all the country, and 
surprising Calot, put his uncle to death, al- 
though he had been previously negociating 
with bim, to enter the service of schah Iha- 
mas, king of Persia, then exceedingly pressed 
by the Turks and Afghans. Such was the 
bad posture of bis affairs, the schab felt hm- 
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his ‘ Musculorum Artficiosa Fabrica,” L. 
Bat. 1754, 4to. He hkewise pubhshed a 
tract, ‘* De Sahs Ammoanaci in Febnbus in- 
terminentibus musu.”’ 4to —Zopf. 

MYLNE (Roserr) an architect of consi- 
derable eminence, memorable as the builder 
of Blackfnars bridge across the Thames. He 
was the son of an architect who was a magis- 
trate of the city of Edinburgh, where he was 
born in 1704. After receiving an education 
adapted to his profession, he was pent to 
Rome, and while in that capital he had the 
honour to gain the first prize in the architectu- 
ral class at the academy of St Luke. He was 
ulso chosen a member of that institution, and 
of the academies of Florence and of Bologna. 
Returning home, he estabhshed himself in 
the mctropolis, and among other undertakings 
in which he en, aged, was the erection of 
Blackfnars bridge, which was commenced in 
17600, and completed an 1770, in a manner 
hau: hly creditable to the reputation of the ar- 
tist. It was the first work of the kind exe- 
cuted in this country, m wlnch arches ap- 
proaching to the form of an ellipsis were sub- 
stituted for semicircles, by means of which the 
roadway is brought much uearcr to a level 
surface than in bndges constructed on the old 
plan. Mr Mylne obtained the appointment of 
surveyor of St Pauls cathedral, and was em- 
ployed in the erection of many private edifices 
mn various parts of the kingdom. His death took 
place in 1811.—Nichols » Lit. Anec. [dit. 
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self impelled to overlook this villainy, and take 
Nadir into his service, who greatly repulsed 
both his enemies, and was honoured with the 
title of lhamas Kouls Khan. Lhe schah, 
during his absence, having 1n person sustained 
a defeat from the lurks, was induced to mike 
peace with that power, and Nadir was di- 
rected to disband his army of 70 000 men. 
Instead of obeying, he immcdiatcly Icd them 
to Ispahan, where he seized the schah con- 
fined and deposed him, and proclaiming his 
son Abbas, then an infant, 1n his stead, and 
himself assumed the title of regent. He 
forthwath renewed the war with the lurks, and 
recovered all the lost provinces, and the 
young hing dying in 1738 he was raised to 
the sovereignty. Ihuis elevation only extend- 
ed his views, and after making an honorible 
peace with the lurks, being invited by some 
conspirators, about the person of the great 
mogul, to undertake the conquest of India, he 
began his march at the head of 120,000 men, 
and with httle resistance reached Dellu, 
March 7, 1734. The nches which he found 
in this capital were rmmense , but being exae- 
perated by some tumults on the part of the inl.a- 
bitants, he caused a general massacre, 1n which 
upwards of 160,000persons penshed. After 
this barbanty, the sanguwnary victor concluded 
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a peace with the mogul, whose daughter he 
mauned, receiving with her, as a dowry, some 
of the finest provinces of the empire that were 
contiguous to Persia. In this expedition, 1t 18 
supposed, that he carned away and distributed 
among Ins officers, valuables to the amount of 
nearly one hundred muilhons sterling. On his 
return, he levied war against the Usbecks, and 
others , but, hke many other Eastern tyrants, 
had nearly lost his hfe by an assassin, insti- 
gated by his own son. In 1745, he once more 
defeated the Turks at Lrivan, but his career 
was now drawing to a close. A conspiracy 
having been formed against him by the com- 
mander of his body guard, and his own nephew, 
he was assassinated in Ins tent on the bth of 
June, 1747 , the same nephew, Ah Kouh, who 
had caused Ins death, succceding to the throne. 
This extraordinary usurpe: was of a tall sta- 
ture and robust form, with handsome and ex- 
pressive features. hs conduct sufhciently 
marks his cruelty, ambition, and rapacity. 
His most favourable feature appears to have 
been, a disposition to religious toleration. On 
his accession to the throne, he required certain 
curses pronounced annually on the caliphs pre- 
ceding Ah, and other incentives to religious 
strife, to be dispensed with , which being object- 
ed to by the head of the clergy, he had lun bow- 
strung. Nadir was cut off in the sixty-first 
ear of lus age, and eleventh of hus reizn.— 

Life by Sux W Jones 

NALVIUS (Cweus) an ancient Roman 
poet and listonan, was born in Campania. Ile 
served in the first Pumc war, of which he 
wrote a history in Saturnian verses. Cicero 
says, that it was written perspicuously, and 
that Enmius, who speaks contemptuously of it, 
borrowed fiomit Nevius was the second 
Roman who brought dramatic compositions on 
the stage hus first comedy gave offeuce to some 
of the great men of Rome, and Metellus, who 
thought the satire directed particularly to him 
self, procured lus banishment from Rome. He 
died at Utica, BC.203. A few fragments of 
lis works only have reached posterity 
Aulus Gellrus. Vossir Hist. et Poet Lat. 

NAIRONI (Avyruony Faustue\a learned 
Maronite, was born at Mount Labanus, about 
1631, and was the disciple of Abraham [c- 


chellensis. He became professor of the Chal- 
dee and Synac languages in the college of Sa- 
pienza at Rome, where he died in 1711. He 


wrote two works, entitled ‘‘ Euopha Fidei Ca- 
tholice Romane listorico dogmatica ex ve- 
tustissimis Syrorem seu Chaldzorum Monu- 
mentis eruta adversus zvi nostri novatores,”’ 
1694,8vo, and ‘‘Diseertatio de Ongine, nomine 
ac Religione Maronitarum,”’ 1679, in which 
he endeavours to prove that the Maron:tes 
have preserved the genuine Christian faith 
from the time of the apostles, and that they 
derived their name from St Maron, a celebrated 
anchonte, who lived in the fourteenth century 
His arguments are, however, overruled by Ca. 
tholic critica, who remark that the dates of 
his authontes are not sufficiently ancient to be 
admitted as satisfactory evidence of the facts- 
aBMorvri, Nouv. Dict. Hut. 
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NALDI (Sepastianv) a celebrated Italian 
suffo smger, who came to London 1n the early 
part of the present century, and distinguished 
himself above all who had gone before Inm 1n 
that particular branch of singing, which was 
considered his forte, especially by Ins person- 
ation of the principal character in the ** Fana- 
tico per la Musica.” WNaldi met Ins death in 
Pans in 1819, by the explosion of an appa 
ratus whuh had been invented for cooking by 
steam.— Bog. Dict. of Mus. 

NALSON. [here were two Enghsh di- 
‘mes of this name, JouN, born in 1638, 
aaving gone through the usual course of a 
university education at Cambridge, took the 
legree of LLD, and entering the church, ob- 
ained a stall in the cathedral at Lly, with the 
living of Doddington, in the same diocese. 
He translated ‘‘ Maimbourg’s History of the 
Crusades,” into English , but 1s most advan- 
tageously known by his historical memoirs re- 
specting certain transactions which tvok place 
during the civil wars. His principal narrative 
.ppeared in two folio volumes, and 1s entitled, 
‘An impartal collection of the Affans of 
State, from the Scotch Rebellion to the Maur- 
der of Charles the Fust.’’ He also wrote an 
account of the trial of that monarch, and died 
in 1686.—VaALENTINE Nason, born at Mal- 
ton, in Yorkshire, in 1641, was a member of 
st John’s colleg>, Cambndge. He became a 
prebendary of York minster,and incumbent of a 
benefice adjoining , and he 1s known as the au- 
thor of a volume of sermons on miscellaneous 
subjects. His death took place im 1724.— 
Chalmers’s Bug. Dict. 

NANCEL (Nicuovas de) a physician and 
philologist, was Lorn at Nancel in 1539. He 
studied at the college of Presles, at Paris, 
where he made such proficiency, that at the 
age of eighteen years, Ramus appointed him 
teacher of Latin and Greek in the college. He 
then turned his attention to the study of phy- 
sic , but on the civil wars in France, he reured 
to Flanders, and in 1562 he became professor 
of the learned languages at Douay He re- 
turned to Paris, and in 1587 he was appointed 
physician to the princess Lleanor of Bourbon, 
abbess of Fontevrault, where he died 1n 1610. 
He wrote ‘* Stichologia Greca Latinaque in- 
formanda Reformandaque,’’ an attempt to re- 
duce French verse to the rules of Greek and 
Latn poetry, which incurred the usual ndicule 
attendiag all such attempts, ‘* Discours de la 
Peste,”’ ‘De Immortahtate Anim vehtatio 
adverasus Galenum ,” ‘‘ Analogia Microcosm: 
ad Macrocosmum ,”’ ‘‘ Petr Ram Vata.’’— 
Morer:. 

NANGIS (Guitraume de) a French histo- 
nan of the fourteenth century, 18 supposed to 
have taken his name from the place of his na- 
tivity, in the Isle of France, and was a Bene- 
dictine of the abbey of St Denis. He wrote 
the lives of St Louis and of Phihp le Hard, 
and also two chronicles, the first from the 
creation to the year 1300, the second a chro- 
mele of the kings of France. The former, 
which 1s clearly wntten mn good Latn, has bad 
two contunuators, who have brought it down to 
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1368. The lives were first printed in Piuhou’s 
collection in 1196, and afterwards im that of 
Du Chesne. The chronicle from the year 
1113 was published in the ‘‘ Spicilegium” of 
Dom Luc @’Achery.—Morerr. Nouv Dict. Ast. 

NANI (Grovanni Barrtista) the name ot} 
a noble Venetian, distinguished both as an 
historian and a diplomatiet. He was born in 
August 1616, and having been admitted at the 
aze of five and twenty into the senatonial col- 
lege, rose rapidly by his abilities to some o: 
the first offices in the state. During the war 
in Candia, he was sent ambassador from the 
republic to the French court, where he so 
invratiated himself with cardinal Mazarine, as 
to obtain considerable supplies both of men and 
money. IJlis success in regard to this mission 
occasioned him to be accredited afterwards to the 
court of Vienna, and on his return he obtained, 
from the gratitude of his countrymen, the ho 
nourable dignities of procurator of St Mark and 
captain-general of the marme. He pubhished 
an account of his French embassy, and wrote, 
at the request of the senate, a ‘‘ History of 
the Venetian Republic,’’ the pubhcation of the 
first part of which he superintended 1n person , 
the second, however, did not appear till 1679, 
the year succeeding that in which he died 
‘Lhe whole 1s contained 1n two quarto volumes. 
—Tiraboschi. 

NANNI (Prrrr) or NANNIUS, a enitic 
and philologist, was horn at Alkmaer in Hol- 
land, about 1300. He apphed himself fo: some 
time to painting, but not finding that conge- 
mal to his taste, he taught philosophy, and 
was chosen professor of the learned languages 
at Jouvaime. He also obtaimed a canonry at 
Anas. He died m 1557. He 1s regarded asa 
yood critic, an estumable poet, but an indifferent 
orator, Has works consist of ‘* | ranslations 
of the Psalms in Latin verse ,’”’ ‘‘ Miscellaneo 
ram Decas,’’ containmg annotations upon se- 
veral ancient authors, ‘* Dialogism: [eroi- 
narum ,”’ ‘‘ Annotationes in Institutiones Juris 
Civils ,’’? ‘* Scholia im Cantica Canticorum,” 
with various Greek transiations.— Ballet. 
Morer:. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

NANTLUIL (Roszerr) an eminent engra 
ver, was born at Rheims in 1630. He early 
manifested his talents for the art, and coming 
to Pans, he made his works known, and soon 
gained great employment. He apphed lim- 
self chiefly to painting portraits in crayons, 
which he afterwards engraved , and his success 
in taking that of Louis X1V, procured him the 
place of the king’s designer and cabinet en- 
graver, with a pension. Carlo Dati, in his 
hfe of Zeuxis, quotes the portraits of Nan- 
teuil as the most finished examples of modern 
engraving. Nanteuil also composed pleasant 
verses, and recited agreeably. Ifis death took 
place at Pansin 1678.— Moen. Nouv. Dict. 
Fist. 

NANTIGNY (Louis Cuazor de) a cele 
brated genealogist, was born in 1692 at Saulx- 
le-duc m Burgundy. He studied at Dion and 


Pans, and at the latter place he became tutor | 
He employed kis! upon his retuin to Florence, he distangusshed 


to some young noblemen. 
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which he published in a work, enutled ‘ Ge- 
nealogies Historiques dea Rois, des Lmpereurs, 
et de toutes lea Maisons Souverains,’’ 4 vols 
4to. This w considered a valuable work, and 
he left mater als for its contnuation. Huis other 
works were, ‘* Lablettes Hastoriques Genea- 
logiques et Chronologiques,’”’ and ‘* I ablettes de 
lhemis.”” Nantigm became totally blind before 
his death, which happened in 1755.— Mores. 

NAOGEORG«: or KIRCHMAER (Luo- 
mAs) acelebrated Protestant divine, was born 
in 1511 at Straubringue in Bavana. He a - 
quired considerable celebnty by his Lat 
satues against the customs of the Catholic 
church, entitled ‘* Regnum papisticum.” [is 
other works are, “‘ Hieremias Tragedia,”’ 1551, 
8vo, “ Mercator liagedia,” 1500, ‘ Incen- 
dia sive Pyrgopolinices Iragedia,” 1538 810, 
‘© Agncultura sacia,’’ 1921, ‘ Pamachius 
[ragedia, ’ 1938. ‘There are two editions of 
the krench transiition of the ‘ C onvcrted 
Merchant,” 158, 8vo, and 1.61, 12mo, and 
a third 1591, 12mo, in which 18 Bezas ‘ Co- 
medie du Pape malade.’”’ These works are 
very scarce, and are much prized by collectois, 
Morert. Dict. Hust. Sarre Onom 

NAPIER or N} PF R(Joun) biron of Mar- 
chiston, a Scottish nobleman, distinguished as 
a mathematiuan. He was born in 1590, and 
was educated at the university of St Andrews, 
after which he travelled abroad, and on his 
return to Scotland, devoted himself to the cul- 
tivation of science and literature. [lis fame 
depends on the discovery of logarithms. Being 
much attached to astronomy and spherical 
geometry, he wished to find out a method of 
calculating such triangles, sines, tangents, &c, 
shorter than the usual one. lo the exertions 
arising out of this dcsie, 18 to be attributed 
his admirable invention of loganthms, and the 
actual construction of a large table of numbers 
in anthmetical progression, 10 Correspondence 
With another set in geometrical progression , 
the property of which 1, that the addition of 
the former answer to the maltiphlcation of the 
latter. Ihe result of these important labours 
he published in 1614, under the title of *‘ I o- 
garithmorum Canonis Descriptiv.”’ He also 
made several improvements in spherical tiiyo- 
nometry, and wa regarded by the celebrated 
Kepler as one of the greatest men of the age, 
The last pubhcation, winch appeared in 1610, 
was his ‘* Rabdologius, scu Numerationis per 
Virgulas, ? which work contams an explana- 
tion of the use of his celebrated ‘* Bones or 
Rods,”’ with several other ingenious modes of 
calculation. He died at Manchester, Apnl 3, 
1617,1n the sixty eighth year of his age. Lord 
Napier was also author of a ‘‘ Pla Discovery 
of the Revelation of St John,” 1593, and of 

letter to Anthony Bacon, entatled, ‘ Secret 
Inventions.—Hutton’s Math. Dict. Life by 
Lord Buchan. * 

NARDI (Jacopo) an emment Italian his- 
‘orian, was born of an ancient and noble family 
at Florence, in 1476. In 15@7 he vas sent 
ambassador tothe republic of Venwe, and 


leisure ag diawing up genealogical tables, | himself by his opposition to the Medaci, wa 
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consequence of which he was imprisoned and 
exiled, and he retired to Venice, where he 
passed the rest of bis life in the cultavation of 
literature. Nardi wrote the history of Flo- 
rence from 1494 to 1531 , 1t18a party work, and 
was not printed until 1582. He wrote a ‘‘ Life 
of Malespim,’’ and acquired great reputa- 
tion by his translation of Lavy, which 18 con- 
sidered one of the best versions in the Italian 
Janguaye. He moreover composed * Cant: 
Carnaschialeschi,”” and a comedy in verse, 
entitled ‘* L’Almiciza.”’ He 1s thought to have 
died about 1555.—Ti aboschz. 

NARES, Mus. Doc. (Jamis) an eminent 
English composer of the last century, bro- 
ther to Mr Justice Nares, of the Common 
Pleas. He succeeded Traveis in 1758 as 
organist and composer to the king. Dying in 
1783 his remains were interred in the church 
of St Margaret, Westminster. Ilis compositions 
of sacred music, though not numerous, are 
marked by great genius, and a thorough know- 
ledpe of the science. Iwo of Ins best an- 
thems, ‘* Behold how Good, & and ‘QO 
Lord my God,”’ are to be found in the second 
volume of Stevens’s collection, and several 
others, together with a beautiful service in the 
key of C, are in frequent use among all thc 
choirs of the metropolis —Boz. Dut. of Mus 

NASH or NASH! (Iiontas) a dramatist 
and saurical writer, in the reign of queen Lh 
zabeth. He was born at Lowestoft in Suffolk, 
about 1564, and was educated at St Johns 
college, Cambridge, but left the university after 
taking his first degree. Ife then settled in Lon 
don, and became a writer for the st i,e, and en- 
gaged in hterary controvcisies with his con- 
temporanes, m which he displayed some wit 
and no small portion of scurmlity and abuse, 
Some of his publhcatons were levelled against 
the puritan Penry, the author of Martin Mar- 
prelate , but the chief oLyect of his satire was 
Gabnel Harvey, m the article relating to whom 
one of his tracts has been noticed. He was 
also the author of “ Pierce Pennilesse hus Sup- 
phcation to the Divell,” 4to , ‘‘ Plaine Perce- 
vall, the Peace-Maker of Lngland,”’ 4to, and 
other pieces , besides three plays. He died in 
London in 1601.— Bug. Drum. Censur. Literar. 

NASH (Treapway Ruvusstt) an English 
antiquary and provincial histonan, who was a 
clergyman of the established church. He stu- 
died at Worcester college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of DD. in 1758 , and he ob- 
tained the rectory of St Peters at Droitwich, 
in Worcestershire. Becoming possessed of a 
considerable estate at Bevere, near Worcester, 
he employed his time and fortune im the inves- 
tigation of the antiquities of the county , and 
in 1782 he published ‘ Collections for the 
History of Worcestersinre,” 2 vols. folio, 
comprising materials collected by the Habing- 
tons in the seventeenth century, and aug- 
mented by Dr Thomas and bishop Lyttelton. 
Dr Nash was a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
guanies, and he published, in the Archaologia, 
‘* Observations on the Time of the Death and 
Piace of Burial of Queen Katherine Parr.’’ 
He also edited Butler’s Hudibras, in 3 vols, 
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of eighty-seven.— Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 

NASMITH, DD. (James) a learned anti- 
quary, a native of Norwich, born 1740. He 
completed a classical education at Cambridge, 
wheie he became fellow of Corpus Chnst: (or 
Bene’t) college, and 1773 obtained from 
the society of which he was a member, the 
rectory of St Mary Abchurch, in the city of 
London, and subscqucntly that of Snailwell, 
Cambridgeshire, on which occasion he re- 
signed his forme: benefice. He was the author 
of a sinall tract on the statutes respecting the 
assize of bread, and published new editions of 
the ‘‘ Notutia Mouastica,” by Tanner, and of 
the ‘ Itineranes of Simon and Walllam of 
Worcester.’ He also compilcd a catalogue of 
books, contained in the library of the college 
to which he belonged, which has since been 
punted. J): Nasmith died in 1808, at Leve- 
rinzton, inthe Isle of Ely, alaiving of which he 
had some time previously become the incum- 
bent. Elis publications evince much industry, 
and the accompanying notes display consideia- 
ble research —Gcent. Mag. 

NALHAN (Isaac, or, as some say, Mor- 
bec at) the name of a learned Jewish rabbi, 
who, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
published the fnst Concordance of the Old Tes- 
timentin the orizinal tongue. [lis work, on 
which he 1s said to have bestowed ten years of 
labour, was fist printed in 1923 at Venie. 
Michael Calasio reprinted it at Rome in 1621, 
in 4 folio volumes, with such additions and im- 
provements aa to render it a complete diction- 
ary of the Hebrew language. Eleven years 
after another edition appeared at Basil, revised 
and coriected by Buxtorf. The rev. W. Ro- 
maine, with the assistance of Mr Edward Kowe 
Mores and a Portuguese rabbi, published in 
1747 a new cdition from that of Calasio, at 
London, an the same number of volumes, but 
several liberties having been taken with the 
text, aunorder to adapt it tothe peculiar opi- 
nions of a sect, 1ts value asa work 18 propor 
tionably diminished, Of the personal history 
of the onginal] author litde or nothing 1s known. 
—Nour. Dict. Hist. 

NAUDL. ‘There were two of this name, 
Gaarikt, the elder, generally known by his 
Latin depignation, Naudius, was a French 
physician, equally emiment io his profession 
and as a man of letters. He was born about 
the commencement of the seventeenth century 
at Paris, studied medicine at Padua, where he 
graduated, and afterwards repairing to Rome, 
became in succession librarian to the cardinals 
Bagni and Barber. <A demre of returning to 
his native country, mduced him to quit the 
service of the latter prelate for that of cardinal 
Richeheu at Paris, with whom he remained 
tall the decease of his patron transferred him 
to ns successor, Mazarin. Through the an- 
terest of the new mimster, Naudé was ap- 
pointed physician to the court, and received 
some lucrative appointments, but at length 
the disgrace and banishment of the cardinal, 
his master, 1nduced him again to quit France, 
and to attach himself in quality of librarian to 
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Christina of Sweden. His stay at Stockholm, 
however, proved but short , and on his return 
a fever, occasioned by the fatigue he had un- 
dergone in travelling, cared him off at Abbe- 
ville, July 29, 1693. His writings consist of 
‘* An Apology for the great Men who have 
been accused of Magic ,” ‘* A Supplement to 
the Life of Louis XI,” ‘ The Life of Car- 
danus ,”’ ‘‘ A Treatise against Libels,’’ “‘ On 
the study of Military Lactics,’’ ‘* On Liberal 
Studies ,”’ ‘‘ Advice towards forming a I,- 
brary ,”’ ‘‘ Observations on the attacks made 
upon Cardinil Mazarnn,’ ‘* Bibhiographia 
Politica ,”’ and some miscellaneous tracts.— 
Puitie Naupe, bornin 104 at Metz, wasa 
good mathematical scholar, but being driven 
from Ins home in common with others who 
professed the reformed re li,ion, by the revoca 
tion of the edict of Nantes, he found an asylum 
in the Prussian capital. Here he rose to con- 
siderable eminence as a professor of Ins favou- 
rite science, and was appointed mathematical 
tutor to the court of Berlin, and a member of 
the academy there. He had a son who suc- 
ceeded him im his professorship at his death, 
which took place in 1729. A work of his on 
geometry, written in the German language, in 
one volume quarto, 15 considcred a clever book. 
‘Lhe younger Naude died in 174», being, hhe 
lis father, a member of the Berlin Academy, 
and also a fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don.— More. 

NAUNION (sir Rosrrr) an Fnglsh 
statesman, and court historian, in the bepin- 
ning of the seventeenth centurv. Ife was de- 
scended from an ancient family in Suffolk, and 
was educated at Irmity colleze, Cambridge, 
after which he became fellow of Lrimity hall. 
After having been cmployed in embassies to 
Scotland and France, he rcturned to the uni- 
versity, where he filled the office of public 
orator, in which capacity he attracted the no- 
tice of king James I. He became master of 
requests, and surveyor of the court of wards, 
and in 1617 he was appointed secretary of 
state. Ile died in 160, leaving some cun 
ous memoirs of lis contemporaries, which ap- 
peared posthumously under the title of ‘* Frag- 
menta Regaha,’”’ of which there 1s a modern 
republication —Fuller’s Worthies. Lloyd s 
Mem. of Statesmen. 

NAVAGERO (Awprea) an Italian poet 
and orator, was born of a patrician family at 
Venice, in 1483. He was a great assistant of 
Aldus Manutius, in lis editions of the ancient 
writers , and his reputation for eloquence was 
such, that he was chosen by the republic to 
recite the funeral orations of Alirano, the doge 
Loredano, and Catharine Cornara, queen of 
Cyprus. He was then appointed historiogra- 

her to the state, and on the successes of 

harles V, he was sent on an embassy to him. 
On his return, he was sent ambassador into 
France, and on his way home, he was seized 
with a fever at Blois, which terminated fatally, 
May 1529. He was an elegant Latin poet, 
and such an admirer of simplicity in poetry, 
that every year he was accustomed to burn a 
copy of Martial’s epigrams, which he regarded 
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as the corrupters of that species of composi- 
tron as it existed in the Grecian models. He 
composed part of the Venctian history, which 
he also committed to the flames. [lis works 
were published hy the brothers \ olpi, in 1718, 
1 vol. 4to.—TJ/imaboscht. Roseve’s Leo X, 

NAVARELL (Juan Fernanpbiz) a Spa- 
nish painter, surnamed El Mudo, from luis be- 
ing deaf and dumb, was born at Logranno, in 
loog. He travelled into Italy for improve 
ment, and on his return to Madnid, 1 1908, 
he was appointed painter to the king. lis 
most distinguished pieces are preserved in the 
Kscurial , and a lloly Family, which is consi- 
dered his masterpiece, 18 no less noticed for its 
beauty, than for the strange accessaries it con- 
tains in the figures of a doz, a cit, and a 
partridge , mdeed, so ad licted was Nav uette 
to the representation of these animals, that m 
a contract made with Philp Il, he was 
oblized to bind himself not to introduce them 
ito sacred subjects. His mode of colounne 
was so fine, as to acquire him the name of the 
Spanish [Pitian. He died in 1979 —Pulhra, - 
ton by Fusele 

NAVARLITA (Fernanvrs) amissioniy 
of the order of St Domimc, was born at Pen 
naficl, in Old Castile. Hfe quitted Spun ain 
16146, on a mission to China, where he dil not 
arrive until 1699, and he wis it the head of 
the mission in the province of Chekiang, when 
the persecution took pluc, ud he was es 
pelted with the rest of the missionanes. Ino 
16072 he returned to Madrid, and goon after 
went to Rome, to jive an account of his mis 
sion. In 16078 he was consecrated archbishop 
of St Domin,o where he died in 1689. He 
wrote a work entithkd, ‘* Liadados Tfistoricos 
Politicos E.thicos y Reh ziosos de la Monuchir 
de China,’? which 15 estecmed one of the 
most faithful and cumous accounts of that 
country. Lhe second volume was suppressed 
by the inquisition, but as it has been fre quent- 
ly quoted by the Jesuits, it 19 supposed that 
they obtained a copy before its destructiou.— 
Morere. 

NAYLER (James) an English Quaker of 
the seventeenth century, remarkable for his 
enthusiasm and suflerin.s, was the son of an 
industrious small farmer, in the pansh of 
Ardsley, near Wakeficld, Yorkslure, where he 
was born in 1610. He had a good natural 
capacity, and was taught to read and wiite. 
At the age of twenty-two he marned, and re- 
moved to Wakefield, where he remained until 
the breaking out of the civil war in 1641. Ile 
then entered the parlamentary army, in which 
he served eight years, when he returned 
home, where he remained until 1691, when 
the preaching of George Fox made him a 
convert to Quakeism. In the beginninyz of the 
following year, he imagined that he heard a 
voice calling upon lim to renounce his fither s 
house, and hecome an itinerant preacher. Ile 
attended to this fancied inspiration, and soon 
distinguished himself among those of kindicd 
sentiments, both in London and other places, 
until in 1696 he was committed to Exeter jail 
for propagating his ee At this tame 
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his own enthusiasm, and the extravagant ad- 
miration of some female followers, seem to 
have engendered an incipient derangement, 
which induced Fox, and the more formal body 
of Quakers, to disown him. On his release 
from imprisonment, he repaired to Bnistol, 
where his equally crazy fullowers formed a 
procession, and ted him into that city in a 
manner which they intended to resemble the 
entrance of Christ into Jerusalem. For this 
absurdity, Nayler, and several of his partizans, 
were committed to prison, and afterwards sent 
to London, where a parliamentary committee 
Was appointed to examine witnesses on a 
charge of blasphemy. Nayler asserted that 
the honours paid were not shown to himeelf, 
but to Christ, an explanation which did not 
foo him from being declared guilty of 
lasphemy, and sentenced to a double whip- 
ping at different times, branding, boring of the 
tongue with a hot iron, and imprisonment and 
hard labour dunng pleasure. Ins sentence, 
which was equally repugnant to wisdom, hu- 
manity, and baad resembles that pronounced 
by the star-chamber on Dr Leighton, and was 
equally illegal, the house of Commons being 
no court of Judicature, nor legally possessed of 
any power beyond that of imprisoning during 
the session. It was, however, fully inflicted 
apon this unhappy man, who, separated from 
the incitement which had affected his reason, 
ingenuously acknowledged the extravagance 
of his candaue , and having afforded satisfac- 
tory evidence of his unfeigned contrition, upon 
his enlargement he was again received into the 
communion of the Fnends. He did not long 
survive this event, which took place on the 
death of the protector, but dicd in Hunting- 
donshire, on his way to his native place, m the 
month of December, 1660, 1n the forty-fourth 
‘ed of lus age. Nayler uttered, on his death 
ed, pome very affecting sentiments of calm 
resignation, which exhibit an intensity of feel- 
ing, and a beauty of expression, which show 
him to have possessed no common mind, and 
add to the curlosity of his character among the 
Victime to the reveries of imagimatuon. His 
writings were collected together, and publish- 
ed in a sinvle volume, which, although scarce, 
may sometimes be met with.—sSewell s Hist. of 
the Quakers. Neal’s Hist. of the Purit. 
NEAL (Dawnict) an eminent dissenting 
divine, and historian of the puritans, was born 
in London, December 14, 1678. Having lost 
has parents when young, his education de- 
volved on an uncle, who had him educated at 
Merchant Tailors’ school. Dechmuang the offer 
of an exhibition to St John’s college, Oxford, 
an 1697 he entered as a student in a seminary 
conducted by Mr Roe, a learned dissenting 
minister, after which he proceeded to the un- 


versity of Utrecht, where he studied under 


Barinan and Grevius. On hia return to Lon- 
don, 1 1703, he began to officiate as a 


preacher, and in 1706 succeeded Dr Singleton. 


as minister of a congregation 11 Aldersgate- 
street, in which connexion he continued for 
wix-and-thirty years. Although indefatigable 
and assiduous as a munister, he found leisure 
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for literary labours, and in 1720 published his 
‘‘Fhistory of New Eugland,” 2 vole 8vo 
which met with a very favourable reception 
especially in America. In 1722 he published 
‘* A Letter to Dr Francis Hare, Dean of VW or- 
cester,’’ occasioned by some observations or 
the dissenters, delivered by that divine in ~ 
visitation sermon. He subsequently wrote 
‘‘ A Narrat.ve of the Method and Success o 
Tnoculating for the Small-Pox in New Eng- 
land,’”’ which led to an imternew with the 
prince and princess of Wales, afterwards 
George II and queen Caroline. In 17 >? he 
sent into the world the first volume of his ** His- 
tory of the Puritans,’’ 8vo, the second, third, 
and fourth appearing in 1733, 1736, and 1738. 
dius work, which has obtained considerable 
authonty, 1s very honourable to the talents c 

the author, and possibly exhibits as much im- 
partiality as can be expected from a wniter whic 
inherited the religious principles of the body 
whose history he composed. It called forth 
a‘ Vindication of the Doctrine, Disciphne, 
and Worship of the Church of England, as 
established in the Reign of Queen bthzabeth, 
from the injunous Reflections of Mr Neal ~ 
Fist Volume,” 8vo, from Dr Maddox, bishoy 
of St Asaph, to which he published a reply, 
which he calls ‘A Review of the principa 

Facts objected to, &c.”’ His remaiming vo- 
lumes were reviewed in a similar spirit by 
Dr Zachary Grey, to which Mr Neal himsel 
never rephed, but an answer appears 1n a new 
edition of Neal, 1797, 5 vols. 8vo, by Dr | oul- 
min, and these various productions are valu 

able, as showing the most forcible argument. 
on earth side the question. In 1738 the health 
of Mr Neal began to give way under the se- 
vere literary application to which he devoted 
himself, and after repeated paralytic attacks he 
died at Bath in Apmil, 1743, m the sixty-fifth 
year of his age, leaving a high character be 

hind him both as a writer and adrvine. He 
married a sister of the celebrated Dr Lar iner, 
by whom he had a son named Narsanir1, 
un attorney and secretary to the Million bank, 
who wrote ‘‘A Free and Sernous Remon- 
strance to Dissenting Ministers, on Occasions 
of the Decay of Religion,’ and some Let- 
ters in Dr Doddndye’s collection.— Wilson’s 
Hist. of Dissenting Churches. Memorrs by 
Toulmin. 

NLANDER (Micuae.) a German writer 
on ethics and philology in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of Sorau, m Silesia, 
and studied under Melancthon at Wittemberg. 
He became rector of the school of Northausen, 
and subseguntly rector and administrator of 
the school and convent of Islefield, where he 
remained till his death, in 1595. He was in- 
defatigable in his attention to his duty as an 
instructor of youth, for whose use he published 
several works, among which may be noticed 
his ‘* Erotemata Lingue Grece,’’ ‘' Opus 
Aureum et Scholasticum ,” and ‘‘ Gnomolo- 
gia Greco-Latana,”’ in which he has collected 
moral sentences from the writings of the an- 
cient poets, philosophers, histersans, Xc., as 
also in another treatise, entatled “* Ethice vetus 
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et sapiens veterum Latinorum iy eee 
Isleb. 1581, 8vo.—Stol/t: Introd.in Bist. Lit, 

NEARCHUS, one of the captains of Alex- 
ander the Great, who was employed by chat 
conqueror m conducting his fleet from India by 
the ocean to the Persian gulf. Tlns expedi- 
tion proved so tedious and fatiguing, that the 
Jeader, on his return, was not recogmzed by 
Ins fnends, until he had made himself known 
His service was so much esteemed, that he 
was crowned with a garland by Alexander at 
Susa. The relation of his voyage 1s extant, 
and 1s a curious and valuable record. It may 
be found among the geographic memoirs by 
Hudson. Nearchus 1s reckoned among the 
historians of Alexander, and 1s referred to as 
such by Strabo, Suidas, and Arrian.—Vossvz 
Mist Gree. 

NECKER (Jamrs) a celebrated financier, 
twice minister of state in France. He was 
born in 1732 at Geneva, where his father was 
professor of civil law and regent of the college. 
At the age of fifteen he was sent to Paris, to 
be placed in a banking-house for instruction, 
after which he carried on the business of a 
banker, in partnership with Mr Thelluson, and, 
after his death, with his brother and others 
He first distinguished himself by his “ Eloge 
de Colbert,’ which was crowned by the French 
Academy , and by a treatise, ‘‘ Sur la Legis- 
Iauon et le Commerce des Grains,’’ which 
passed through more than twenty editions. 
Having acquired great reputation as a financier 
by these productions, and some memoirs on 
the resources of France, which he transmitted 
to the count de Maurepas, he was in 1776 ap- 
pointed director of the finances, and svon after 
invested with the important ofhce of comp- 
troller general. In 1781 he published an ac- 
count of lis administration, under the title of 
““ Compte Rendu au Ro,” and soon after he 
made an attempt to obtain admission into the 
council, and being refused on the score of his 
i¢heion, as he was a Calvimst, he threatened 
to resign Ins official situation. He was in con- 
sf quence removed, and exiled to his country 
seat During his retirement he wrote his 
work, ‘* De Il’Admunistration des Finances de 
la Trance,” 1784, 3 vols 8vo, and another, 
“De Pimportance des Opimons Relhgieuses,’’ 
8vo =. In 1788 _ he was restored to his place of 
comptroller general, when he recommended 
the amportant measure of the convocation of 
the states general. The momentous events 
which followed are matter of well-known his- 
tory, and cannot come within the scope of 
this notice. In July 1789 Necker, who was 
regarded by the court party as a spy on their 
conduct, was suddenly dismissed from the 
king’s service, but being then im the height 
of his popularity, the strong voice of the public 

rocured his immediate recal. His talents, 

owever, were not adapted to the scenes of 
commotion which then emsted, and ere long 
he became the object of the hatred of that 
people by whom he had been almost adored, 
He took his departure from France, and was 
only protected from the fury of the moh dunng 
his journey, by the sanction of a decree of the 
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National Assembly. He retired to Copet in 
Switzerland, where he clnefly devoted himself 
to literary pursuits. He published a treatise, 
‘Du Pouvoir executif des grands Ltats,” 
1792, 2 vols. 12mo , ‘‘ Cours de Morale rel:- 
gieuse,”’ Geneva, 1800, 3 vols. Svo, and 
‘* Dermeres Vues de Pohtique et de Finances 
offertes a la Nation Francaise,’ 180%, 8vo. 
His death took place at Copet in 1804, and 
his posthumous works were pubhshed by his 
daughter, madame de Stael, under the ttle of 
‘* Manuscrits de M. Necker.”’—Brog. Mem. by 
Mad. de Stael. Bug. Unu.i—Necxer (Su- 
SANNA Cunrcnop) wife of the foregoing, was 
the daughter of a Swiss clergyman, and was 
born in the Pays de Vaud. She distinguished 
herself by her hterary talents, having published 
“ Réfiexions sur la Divorce,’’ and ‘‘ Des In- 
humations précipités.”’ She died in 1796, 
after which appeared ‘‘ Mélanges extraits des 
Manuscnts de Mad. Necker,’’ 3 vols. 8vo, 
and ‘* Nouveau Mélanges,” 2 vols. 8vo, edited 
by her husband. Mad. Necker was in her 
youth the object of the early attachment of the 
celebrated historian Gibbon.— Letters of Gub- 
bon. Bog Univ. 

NLCKER (Noer Josepn) a native of the 
Netherlands, who became botanist and histo- 
nographer to the elector palatine. He was 
the author of ‘* Elementa Botanica, cum 63 
Tab. are incisis,” 1791, 4 vols 8vo, published 
at Nienwmied , “* Phytozovlogie Philosophique,”’ 
1790, 8vo, and other works relating to botani- 
cal science. He died at Manheim in 1793.— 
Bug. Univ. 

FELDHAM (Joun Tuservitte) a philo- 
sopher and antiquary of the last century, born 
an London wm 1713. hs parents, who were of 
the Romish church, placed him at the Scotch 
college in Doua1, where he made a conaidera- 
ble proficiency in the sciences, as well as in 
classical literature. Having completed lis 
educauon, he returned to Lngland, and kepta 
school in Hampshire for some time, till a 
vacancy occurring ian the Enghsh college at 
Lisbon, he went thither as professor of natural 
philosophy. Ihe situation, however, not an- 
swering his expectations, he visited great part 
of the I uropean continent, in the capacity of 
tutor to some young men of rank belonging to 
his own country and persuasion. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, of the Antiquanan Society, of the French 
Academy of Sciences, and assisted M. de 
Buffon in the composition of some parts of his 
Natural History. His other wmntings are, 
‘* Enquiries on Microscopical Discovenes and 
the Generation of Organized Bodies,”’ 3 vols. ; 
‘* New Microscopical Discovenes ,”’ ‘* Obser- 
vations on Spallanzani’s Discoveries ;”’ “ En. 
quines concerning Nature and Religion ,” and 
an‘ kssay on the Origin of the Chinese Em-~ 
pire,’? which he affirmed ta have been colo- 
nized from ancient Egypt. Has death tvok 
place am 1781 at Brussels, where he had hved 
for some time as rector of the Impenal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Though a learned man he 
was singularly credulous and given to super 
stinon.— Life by Abbe Mann. 
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NBLDHAM (Marca mon: ) an active parti. | 


zan and poliucal writer during the civil wars, | 


a uative of Burford near Oxford, where he was 
born in 1620. Having received a classical edu- 

cation in the chapel of All Soul’s college and 
at St Mary-bail, Oxford, he became fora short 
tume an assistant at Meichant Lailors’ school, 
in the city of Loudon, till the commotions of 
1642, when he thiew up his situation, and 
embracing the | gage side of the question, 
edited a periodical paper against the royal 
cause, under the title of ‘‘ Mercurius Britanni- 
cus.” Lhis work, together with some employ- 

ment which he obtained from an attorney in 
Gray’s-inn, procured him a subsistence tll 

aftc1 the battle of Naseby, when he espoused 

the cause which he had before written againot, 

and retraced his steps im a paper, entitled | 
“« Mercunus Pragmaticus,’’ in which he sata- | 
nzed the presbyterians, and became a warm 

advocate for the king. ‘The parliament party 
becoming again predominant, threw Needham 
into prison for his teryiversition , but the same 
versitility which brought him into danger, 
carried him out of it. He changed sides again, 

and in lus ‘ Mercurius Politicus,” from 1649 
to Apnl 16600, when it was prohibited by the 
council, unsaid all that he had said before, 

now algun stronzly in favour of the andepen- 

dents. Duting this period he was much m 

vogue with his party as a physician as well as 

an author, and had obtamed considerable 

practice, when the death of Cromwell, and 

the restoration of ( harles Il once more thiew 

him into difficulties. A man, whose political 

opmions are of so phable a nature howcver, 

18 rarely at a loss, and although Dr Needham, 

for so he was now callcd, thought it advisable 

at first to leave the country, be soon obtained 

his pardon, and returned to London, where he 

dicd in 1078. Wood speaks of him 4s com- 

bimiug some ability with considerable humour 
and convivial qualite s.— Biog. brit. 

NECKIIAM, NLCKAM, er NLQUAM 
(\tixanpvirn) a monk of the oiderSt Aupus- 
tine floutislied in the twelfth century. Not- 
Withsttnding Is attachment to the monastic 
life, he travelled ficquently anto Italy. He 
became abbot of Circucester, where he died in 
1217. He left numerous treatises on divinity, 
philosophy and morality. He also wiote a 
tract on the ancwut mythology, A sopian fa- 
bles, and a system of graminar and rhetoric, 
Of his pocins, that De Laude Saynentize Die 
yint 18 the most esteemed.— War ton’s Hist. of 
Poetry. Lanner. 

NLI1, or NI LES (Perer) the elder an 
emincnt aitist, was born at Antwerp in 1570, 
lle painted the mteuors of chuiches and tem- 

les with surprising neatness and dehcacy. 
do avoid the monotony attendaut upon such a 
style, he yntroduced a variety of objects, and 
by a good management of the chiro scuro, 
he gave a lively and anmmated etiect to what 
otherwise would have been tame and uninte- 
resting. As he was but an indiflerent de. 
signer of figures, some of is putures are de- 
corated with those of Velvet Breusbel the 
elder, [e:sers, &c. He died in too1. Ths 
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son, Peter the younger, painted similar sub- 
jects, but they wae defcient both in neatness 
and correctness.— D’Argenuille. Pilkington. 
NLER (Arnorp VANDER) an eminent 
artist, was born at Amaterdam in 1019. He 
excelled in painting views in Holland, cot- 
tages or fishermen 8 huts, and in ns beautiful 
delineation of the effect of moonhght. He 
was a perfect master of the chiar-oscuro. His 
sun-sets are excelitnt, nor was he less success- 
ful in paintang water pieces, 1n which he 1s 
only surpassed by Cuyp. He died in 1683. 
—lIlis son, Lo1on Henpbrick Vanver Netr, 
was born in 16043, and was an historical and 
portrait pamter. His pictures of conversations 
and gallant subjects are most admued, they 
are well coloured, and Inghly finished. He 
was employed for some time by the elector pa- 
latune at Dusseldorf, where he died in 1703. 
-D’ Argenville. Paitkington by Fusela. 
NELSON (Horario) a cclebrated naval 
officer, who was born September 29, 1758, at 
Burnbam Lhorpe m Norfolk, of which parish 
his father was rector. At the age of twelve, 
when a wai with Spain was apprehended, on 
account of the dispute about the Falkland 
islands, he entered as a midshipman on board 
the HRaisonnable, commanded by his uncle, 
captain Suckhnog. Me afterwards went to the 
West Indiesin a merchant vessel, and in 1773 
he accompanied commodore Phipps 1n the ex- 
pedition towards the north pole. In 1777 he 
was made a heutenant, and im 1779 raised to 
the rank of post-captain, and appointed to the 
command of the Hinchinbroke, when our West 
Indian settlements were threatened by the 
Krench under D Estaing. He distinguished 
himself in an attack on fort Juan, in the gulf 
of Mexico, aud on other oc casions, and he re- 
mained on the American station till the con- 
clusion of peace. He afterwards commanded 
the Boreas fngatc, and was employed to pro- 
tect the trade of the Leeward islands, aud 
while on that service he marned Mrs Nesbit, 
the widow of a physician. On the commence 
ment of the war with the Irench republic, he 
was made commande: of the Agamemnon, of 
sixty-four guns, wi. wiuch he joined Jord 
Hood in the Mediterranean, and assisted at 
the taking of Toulon and at the siege of Bas- 
tia, when he superintended the landing of the 
troops. He was subsequently attacked by five 
Liench ships of war, and afterwards was at 
the siege of Calvi, in which service he lost an 
eye. He next removed from the Agamemnon 
to the Captain, and not long after having 
hoisted a commodore’s pendant, he was em- 
ployed at the blockade of Leghorn and the 
taking of Porto Ferrajo. Sailing to Gibraltar 
on board the Mimerva frigate, he fellin wath 
two Spanish frigates, one of which he cap- 
tured , and then proceeding to joim sir Jolin 
Jervis, he fell an with the Spanish fleet, by 
which he was pursued, and escaping, he con- 
veyed to the admuial that intelligence which 
led to the victory off cape St Vincent, February 
fo, 1797. On that occasion he commanded 
the Captain, on board which he attacked the 
Santissima 1 mnidada of 130 guns , and passing 
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to the San Nicholas of 80 guns, and the San 
Joseph of 112, he obliged both those slaps to 
stnke their flags. For his gallantry be was 
made a kmght of the Bath, rear-admiral of 
the blue, and appointed to the command of 
the inner squadron at the blockade of Cadiz. 
His next service was an attack on the town of 
Santa Cruz, 1n the island of | enenffe, in which 
he was unsuccessful, and being severely 
wounded, his hfe was saved by his son-1n law, 
captain Nesbit, who at great personal hazard 
conveyed him to a boat. He was obliged to 
suffer the amputation of his nght arm, 1n con 
sequence of which he obtained a pension of 
one thousand pounds, and in the memorial 
which he presented to his Majesty on the oc- 
casion, he stated that he had been present in 
more than one hundred engagements. In 
Apml 1798 he hoisted his flag on board the 
Vanguard, and rejoined lord St Vincent, (ad- 
mural Jervis,) who sent him to the Mediterra: 
nean to watch the progress of the armament 
at Loulon. Notwithstanding his vigilance, the 
French fleet escaped which conveyed Buona- 
parte to Egypt Lhither Nelson followed, and 
after vatious disappointments he discovercd 
the enemys vessels moored in the bay of 
Abouku. Notwrthstanding the disadvantages 
which their situation presented, he boldly at- 
tuwked them, and by a well executed ma- 
necuvre obliged them to come to action, and 
obtained a most complete victory, all the 
French ships but two being taken o1 destioyed. 
Ihis achievement wis rewarded with the ttle 
of baron Nelson of the Nile, and a pension of 
two thousand pounds, besides the honours 
conferred on him by the Grand Seignor. His 
next service was the restoration of the king 
of Naples, which was 1ccompanied with cir. 
cumstances of cruelty by no means creditable 
to his character, and which may be attnbuted 
to the pernicious influence of lady Hamilton, 
the wife of the I nghsh ambassador, who mos! 
improperly entered into the feelings of the re. 
stored family. IJis attachment for that lady, 
with whom he lived publicly after the death: 
of her husband, occasioned his separation 
from lady Nelson on lis return to England. In 
1801 he was employed on an expedition to! 
( openhagen, under sir Hyde Parker, 1m which 
he displayed his accustomed gallantry, and 
effected the destruction of the Danish ships and 
bitteries. On Ins return home he was created 
a viscount, and his honours were made heredi 
tary in his family, even in the female hne, 
When hostihties recommenced after the peace 
of Amiens, lord Nelson was appointed to com- 
mand the fleet im the Mediterranean, aud for 
nearly two years he was ergaged 1n the block- 
ade of loulon. In spite of his vigilance, the 
French fleet got out of port March 50, 1805, 
and being joined by a Spanish squadron from 
Cadiz, sailed to the West Indies. Lhe Eng- 
hsh admiral hastily pursued them, and they 
returned to Europe, and took shelter at Ca- 
diz , while lord Nelson came home. After a 
few weeks he agai set sail for the coasts of 
Spain. On the 19th of October, the French 
commanded by Villencuse, and the Spaniards 
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by Gravina, ventured again from Cadiz, and 
on the 2ist they came up with the Enghsh 
squadron off cape I'rafalgar. An engagement 
took place, in which a most glorious victory 
was obtained, at the expense of the hfe of the 
English commander, who was wounded 1n the 
back by a musket ball, and shortly after ex- 
pired. H1isremains were brought to England, 
and after lying im state at Greenwich, he was 
magnificently mterred in St Paul’s cathedral, 
where a monument has been erected to his 
memory Having left no issue by his wife, an 
earldom was bcstowed on his brother, and a 
sum of money voted by parliament for the 
purchase of an estate, which 18 to descend 
with the title to his collateral relatives. Ihe 
fe of this distinguished naval commander has 
been written by Mr M‘Arthur, Dr J. Stanier 
Clarke and Dr Southey.—Aaral Chronicle 
NELSON (Rostrt) an Lughsh gentleman 
of good private fortune, which he employed in 
wotks of benevolence and charity, and from 
this circumstance, as well as from the devo- 
tional works, of which he ws the author, 18 
now generally distinguished from others of the 
rime name, by the epithet of ‘ Lhe Pious.” 
He was the son of a London merchant, en- 
_ ._ i the Levant trade, and was born in 
the English metropolis, June 22, 166. His 
friends placed him for education on the foun- 
dation of St Paul’s school, and he subsequently 
became a fellow commoner of I rinity college, 
Cambridge. Having gone through the cus- 
tomary course of study, he then prcceeded to 
make a continental tour, in company with his 
friend ITdmund Halley. While in Italy he 
was introduced to lady Theophila Lucy, 
daughter to the eal of Berkley, and widow 
of sir Kingsmill Lucy, bart. Wath this lady 
he formed a fnendship, which on his return 
to England in 1682 termimated in marriage. 
It was not till some time subsequent to the 
formation of this connexion, that Mr Nelson 
discovered the religious puinciples of his wife 
not to be in accordance with his own, she hav- 
ing been for some time a convert to the Romash 
church. Strongly attached, however, as he 
himself was to the principles of the reformed 
faith, this difference of opmion did not form, 
as 1s too frequently the case, any bar to their 
conju,al happiness, although the lady actually 
wrote agalnst the doctrincs to which her hus- 
band was so sincerely attached. Protestant 
as he was, the notions of hereditiry mgyht had 
so strong an influence upon his nod, that on 
the accession of Wilham he remamed a non- 
juror, assoviating and communicating priucie 
pally with the recusant clergy. hese opi- 
nions did not, however, intcrrupt his intimacy 
with archbishop Fillotson, whom he assisted 
im every work which had the good of mankind 
for its object, tall the death of the worthy pre- 
late, who expired in his aims in 1694, dis- 
solved their fnendship. In 1709 the argue 
ments of some of his clencal friends had pro- 
duced such a degree of conviction upon his 
mind, that he became a member of the Esta- 
bhshed church, and continued in that com- 
munion till his death, which took place at Aen- 
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smeton, Januarv 16th, 1715. There are few 
writers on devotional subjects whose works 
liave been so pojular as Mr Nelson’s. His 
treatise, entitled ‘* A Companion to the Festi- 
tals and Fasts,’’ especially, tas gone through 
a great number of editions. Among his other 
works, are ‘* fhe Whole duty of a Chnstian ,”’ 
** Phe Duty of frequenting the Chnstian Sacn- 
fice ,”’ 8vo, ‘An Address on the Means of 
doing Good ,” “A Letteron the Immity ,” 
“© the Practice of True Devotion,’’ 12mo, 
‘¢ ‘Transubstantiation contrary to Scripture,” 
4to, “A Letter on Church Government ,”’ a 
hfe of has old tutor, bishop Bull, &c.—Biog 

Bist. 

NLMESIUS, a learned heathen of Pham- 
cia, converted to Christianity about the close 
of the fourth century. He became afterwards 
bishop of }mesea, m Ins native country. <A 
work of lis, “On the Nature of Man,’’ in 
which he advocates the opimon of the exist- 
ence of the soul in a state previous to its yunc- 
tion with the body, 18 yet extant in an edition 
printed in 8.0, 1m 1671, at the Clarendon 

ress.— Noni. Dict. Hist. 

NENNIUS, an angent Bntish Instonan, 
abbot of Bangor, 18 generally said to have flou- 
rished about the year 620, and to have taken 
refuve at Chester at the time of the massacre 
of the monks of that monastery. Bishop ha 
colson, however, contends, that fiom his own 
hook, 1¢ ag evident that he did not exist be fore 
the ninth century. He composed several 
works, of which catalogues are given by Bale 
and Pits, but the only one remaining 1s Ins 
‘< Tlistona Britonum,” or ‘ ELulogium Bri 
tanma,’ which 1s published an Gale's Haat. 
Brit. Scrip. Oaon, 1091.—Nreolson’s Hut. 
Lah, 

NEPOS (Consiries) an histonan, who 
flounshed under the two frst Casars, and was 
especially favourcd by Augustus. He 1s said 
to have becn born at or near Verona in Cisal- 
pine Gaul and wrote the lives of several of 
the most illustrious heroes of Greece and Rome. 
Jhis work, formerly published under the name 
of A nuliue Probus, is a standard book, and 
from the simplicity, as well as the elegance 
and purty of ats | aunity, 18 commonly used 
as xn introductory one in most of our principal 
smuinatcs. Nepos is said to have enjoyed 
the personal fnendship of Cicero and Pompo- 
mus Atucus, the hfe of the latter of whom 1s 
among his wriungsa, lhe time of his death 1s 
uncertain. Phere are several editions of luis 
works, the best of winch 1s that printed at the 
Clarendon press in 180 5.—Biog. Class. 

NER (Astuosy) one of the earhest che- 
mists who wrote on the art of glass-making. 
He was born at Florence, towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Though he adopted 
the ecclesiastical profession, he constantly re 
fused to accept of any benefice, Uhat he miyht 
be at Jensure to atudy what have been termed 
the occult sciences. He waited several parte 
of Lurope, and resided for a long time at Aut- 
werp, but the period of his death is note xactl 
known. Elis treause, entitled “* Arte Vetrana 
adisunta an hur sete, ° which has been often 
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‘printed and translated into various sanguages, 
is still deserving of perusal, notwithstanding 
the great improvements in the art winch have 
taken place in modern times.— Brog. Uni. 

NERI (St Puriip de) founder of the con- 
gregation of the priests of the Oratory in Italy, 
was born July 23, 151, of a noble family in 
Florence. THe was distinguished very early 
by his great devotion, and was ordained priest 
at the age of twenty-six, from which time, un- 
tal Ins death, not a day passed wathout his ce- 
lebratiny mass or communicating. In 1990 
he founded a fratermity for the rehef of stran- 
gers, pilyrims, and destitute sick persons, which 
led the way to the celebrated institution of the 
Oratory, which was formally organized by him 
in 1964, and approved by pope Gregory AIT 
m 1974. ‘The members of this somety, which 
differs from the congregation of the Oratory, 
founded by cardinal Berulle in France, tahe no 
vows, their general is changed every three 
years, and their ofhcer 1s to deliver such 1n- 
structions every day 1n their church as are suited 
to all capacities. Lach imstitution has pro- 
duced some celebrated men, one of the first of 
whom was cardinal Barons. Nen died at 
Rome 1n 159%), and was canonized by pope 
Gregory AV in 1622.—Moren. Nonv. Dict. 
Hast. 

NERI (Pomprro) a native of Florence, and 
professor of law at Pisa in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was the author of ‘* Observations 
on the Tuscan Nobility ,”’ a treatise on com- 
age , and another on the imposts of Milan. He 
founded a botanical institution at Florence, 
where he died in 1776.— Viovert. 

N}ERLI (Prive de) an Itahan historian, 
boin in 1485, was a senator of Flcrencee He 
1s supposed to have been the same who was 
governor of Modena for the chunh im 1526, 
and who was excluded from Florence, when 
attempting to return thither with Guicciardini, 
He died in 1556. Tle was the author of a 
workh, entitled ‘*«I Commentan de’ Fatt c- 
vili occorsi neHe citta da Firenze dal 121, fino 
al 1957,’’ which was published at Florence m 
1728. Gniannotti, ina letter to Varchi, com- 
plains of Nerhs muisiepresentations and par- 
tiality, a natural consequence of the part 
winch, as a person in authouity, he took in 
the transactions of his day.—Nouv. Dict. Host. 
foabosehi. 

NESBIPT (Arrxasper) a Scottish lawyer 
and antiquary, son of the lord president of that 
name. Ile was born in 1672 at Edinburgh, 
but though educated by his father for the bar, 
practised very httle in his profession, dedicat- 
ing lis time almost exclusively to the study of 
the annquites of his native country. Of these 
he wrote an able ‘* Vandicauon,”” still pre- 
servedin the advocate s library at T dinburgh, 
though never printed. His other works are, 
‘‘ An Essay onthe Use of Armones,’’ a valua- 
ble treause ‘* On Heraldry,” in two folio vo- 
lumes, and an ‘* Heraldical Issay on addi- 
tion of Fipures of Cadency.”’ His death took 
place in 1725 at Dirlton, the family seat.— 

ditin’s G Brow, 

NESTOR a EE FOPIS NESITOROVA, a 
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Russian histonan, was born at Bielzier in 1056. 
He was a monk of Petcherst: at Kuiof, and 1s 
supposed to have died about 1115. He 1s 
cluefly known by a chronicle, in which he gives 
a geographical description of Russia, and an 
account of the Sclavonian nations, and lastly, 
a chronological series of the Russian annals, 
from 858 to 1113. This work continued in 
obscurity unts} Peter the Great ordered a tran- 
scnpt to be made of a copy of it, found in the 
library of Komgsberg. It 18 esteemed as the 
earliest monument of Russian Instory, and has 
been continued to 1203.—Core» Liarels in 
Russia. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

NESTORIUS, a celebrated patriarch of 
Constantinople, from whom originated the sect 
of Nestomans, was born at Germanica, a city 
of Syna,in the fifth century. He was educated 
at Antioch, and on receiving the order of 
puesthood, he acquired s0 much celebnity by 
ins sanctity and eloquence, that the emperor 
‘bheodosius appomted him to the see of Con- 
stantit ople. He ammediately began to distin- 
guish himself by his zeal for the eatirpation of 
heretics, and not above five days after his con- 
secration he attempted to demolish the church 
of the Arians, who thereby rendered desperate, 
set fire to it themselves , and the conflagration 
reaching other buildings 1a the vicimty, much 
confusion was created, and Nestorius was ever 
afterwards stigmatised as an incendiary. He 
next assailed the Novatians, but was inuter- 
rupted by the emperor, on which he proceeded 
tu persecute the various congregations within 
his reach, who persisted in celebrating the 
feast of Laster on the fourteenth day of the 
moon, and for this unimportart deviation, seve- 
rail persons were murdered by his agents at 
Miletum and Sardis At Iengzth the time ar- 
rived when he was to suffer from an intoler- 
ance equal to his own, for holding the opinion 
‘‘ that the Virgin Mary cannot with propriety 
be denominated the mother of God.’’ Ihe 
extraordinary devotion of the people for the 
virzin, the latent causes of which are curiously 
sct forward by Bayle, greatly inflamed them 
agamst their bishop, which dissatisfaction was 
much increased by the haughty and turbulent 
Cyl, who was jealous of the influence of a 
prelate of a disposiuon so resembling his own. 
Jach party assembled councils, and declared 
the other side heretical, until at length the third 
general council in the annals of the church as- 
sembled at Ephesus, in 401, and, under the in- 
fluence of Cyril, deprived Nestorius of his see, 
and banished him to J arsus, without even al- 
lowinz him to explain his doctrines, which s1m- 
ply intended to assert, that the virgin was not 
the mothe: of the divine nature of Chnst. In 
the first instance the deposcd prelate was al- 
lowcd to return to a monastery, but the invete- 
racy of religious hate procured his farther ba- 
nishment to Oasis, 1n the deserts between Egypt 
and Lybia, and he was subsequently dragged 
and driven from place to place until his death, 
the exact tame of which event 1s unknown. 
Little compassion 1s due to Nestonus, who, if 
victorious, would probably have ticated Cyml 
and his adherents with equal rigour. [lis sect 
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by no means died wrth him, im the tenth cen- 
tury the Nestorians abounded in Chaldea, and 
extended their opinions beyond mount Imaus 
into lartary, and to the north of Chma. On 
this account, the court of Rome exercised all 
its policy to court them over to her dommion, 
and succeeded so far as to produce a schism , 
but the main body, whose pontiff resides at 
Mousul, have resisted every overture of the 
kind, and remain separate to this day.— Cave. 
Mosheim. 

NEFSCHER (Gaspar) an eminent painter, 
was born at Prague in 1639. Being left 
destitute by Ins father, who was a sculptor, 
he was taken under the protection of a physi- 
cian at Arnheim, who perceiving his native 
taste for the arts, placed him under Gerard 
lerburg, and in a few years his pieces were 
deemed nearly equal to those of his instructor. 
Jhe pictures of Netscher usually represent do- 
mestic subjects and conversations, wlich he 
treated with a lustre and delicacy that vie with 
the productions of Francis Maerns. He also 
excelled in portraits of a small size, in the 
production of which he was much employed. 
Ie 1s said, in Walpole’s Anecdotes, that he 
visited England, upon the invitation of sir 
Wilham Jemple, where he pamted the por- 
traits of several persons of distinction. He 
died at the Hague 1n 1684.—He had two sons, 
Inroporr and ConstTantixr, each of whom 
excelled in portrait painting —Bryan’s Diet. 
J Paint and Ing. 

NI LiFLBLADL (Curistitan, baron de) 
alcarned lawyer, born at Stockholm in 1696. 
He studied in the German universities, and 
obtained the professorship of law in the aca- 
demy of Gnpswald. In 1743 he was nom- 
nated assessor in the imperial court of Wetz- 
lar, which office he filled wath vreat reputation 
till his death 1n 1776. He published a Swe- 
dish hbrary, 1728—36, five parts, 4to, de- 
signed to make known to foreigners the state 
of science and Iiterature in Sweden, ‘* Memo- 
na Virorum in Suecia eruditissimorum redi- 
viva,” 1728 31, 4 parts, Bvo, ‘ Lhemis Ro- 
mano Suecica,’’ 1729, 4to, besides other 
works —Brog. Univ. 

NEIFILLBLADE (Danrev) a jundical 
writer, born at Rostock 1n 1719. He studied 
in the university there, aud afterwards at Mar- 
purg and Halle, under Christian Wolff. Hav- 
ing taken Ins degrees, in 1746 he was made 
professor of the law of nature at Halle, whi- 
ther his lectures attracted pupils from all parts 
of Germany. Ile was nominated a member 
of the privy council in 1765, and ten years 
after director of the university. He died Sep- 
tember 4, 1791, leaving the chara ter of hav- 
ing beer one of the most profound jurists which 
Germany ever produced. Among his nume- 
rous and valuable works may be speuhed, 
‘«* Systema elementare universe Jurispruden- 
tie naturalis,” 8vo, and “ Initia Historie jit- 
teranz juridice universalis,” 8vo.—HFNRY 
NetreLuapr, his brother, who was a counsel- 
lor, published some historical treatases relating 
to the dutchy of Mccklenburg, &c. He died 
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NETYLETON (Tuomas) a physician and 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Dewsbury, 
in Yorkshire, an 1683. Having taken his de- 
gree of MD. at Utrecht, he settled at Halifax, 
in jis native county, where he practised for 
many years with great success. Dr Nettleton 
instructed the celebrated Saunderson in the 
prinuples of mathematics , and in 1729 pub- 
lished a pamphlet, enutled, ‘‘ Some J houghts 
concerning Virtue and Happincss, in a Letter 
toa Cle rgyman,”’ 8vo, reprinted in 1736 and 
1751. The design of this production 19 to 
show, that happiness 1s the end of all our ac- 
tions, and virtue the only means of attaiming 
wt. Hie dicd January 9, 1742. His other 
works arc, §* Disputatio de Inflamatione ,”’ and 
‘*An Account of the Method of Inoculating 
for the Small Pox.’’—JVatson’s Hist. of Hali- 
far. 

NIUMANN (Caspar) an eminent Ger- 
man chemist of the eighteenth century. He 
was at first an apothecary at Berlin, where his 
skill in pharmacy and chemistry attracted the 
notice of Frederick JIS, elector of Branden 
burgh and king of Prussia, who supplicd him 
with the means of pursuing his studies at the 
university of Ifalle. He afterwards travelled 
for improvement in England, France, and 
Italy , and on his return to Berhn he wis 
nominated professor of chemistry at the Royal 
college. He took the degree of MD. at 
Walle in 1727, and was honoured by the king 
with the atle of aul counsello1. He died in 
177. Neumann contnbuted to the progress 
of sucnce by his writings, which comprise 
some important facts and observations, and aie 
still valuable though more recent discoveries 
have overturned the theories which prevailed 
in lis time. Lis chemical works were trans 
lated into Fnglsh, and published i 1759, 
4to, and in 1773, 2 vols 4vo —Rees 5 Cyclop. 

NI V1 (Timotny) an Tnghsh divine, was 
born at Stanton Lacy, 1u Shropshire, in t¢ 94, 
and was educated at St Johns collcze, ( am 
bridge. He was schoolmaster of Spalding 
and minor canon of Peterborough, and he af 
terwarda became prebendary of J incoln, arch 
deacon of Huntingdon, and rector of Alwalton 
in Huntingdonshire, where he died in 1757. 
He was the author of ‘‘ An I] ssay on the In 
vention of Prnnting,” which he communicated 
to the Gentleman’s sovrty at Spalding, of 
which he was a joint founder —Ihis son, T1- 
MOrHY, was born at Spalding, in 1721, and 
studied at Corpus Chnisti college, Oxford, of 
which he was elected fellow. He took his 
degree of DD. 1n 1701, and was elected Mar 
gaiet professor of divinity, and was installed 

rebendary of Worcester. He died at Ox 

ord in 1798, his works consist clnefly of 
sermons, but he also published ‘‘ Anmmadver 
sions on Phillips’s Life of Cardinal Pole,”’— 
Nechols’s 1it. iInec 

NEVILF (AvexanprFk) an Enghsh poeti 
cal writer, was son of Richard Nevaile, esq of 
the county of Notungham. He was born in 
Kent, m 1544, and educated at Cambndge 
where he took ns degree of MA, and became 
stcretiry to the archbishops Parker and Grin 
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dal. He wrote a narrative in Latin of Kett's 
rebellion, under the title «‘ ‘‘ Kettus, sive de 
Furonbus Norfolciensium, hetto duce,” to 
which he added an account of Norwich. He 
also published the Cambridge verses on the 
death of mr Phihp Sidney, and paraphrased 
the ‘*Qdipus” of Seneca, im the collection 
translated by Stanley, Nuce, Heywood, &c. 
which version 1s lughly spohen of by Wanton. 
He died in 1614.—IHis brother, Tuomas 
Nivir1, was dean of Canterbury, and an em- 
nent benefactor to [Lmmty college, Cambridge. 
He diced in 1610.—Wartons Hist. of Eng. 
Poet. 

NLVILE (Hinrx) a republican writer, 
the second son of sir Henry Nevile, of Biling- 
beare,1n Berkshire, was born in 1620, and 
educated at Merton college, Oxford. At the 
commenccment of the cival wars, he tra- 
velled to the continent, but returned in 1645, 
and became an active advocate of repubhcan 
principles. In 1651 he was elected one of the 
council of state, but retared when he fully un- 
dcistood the ambitious views of Cromwell, 
and associated himself with Harrington, and 
other votanes of a commonwealth, On the 
Restorittion be was taken into custody, but 
soon released, and fiom this time he hved 
piivately unal his death at Warfield, in Berk- 
shire, im 1694. His principal publication 
was, “ Plito Redivivus, or a Dialogue con- 
cermng Government,” 1681, which was re- 
pnnted by Mr IJolis in 176>. His other 
works are, ‘‘ lhe Parliament of Love ,’”’ ‘lhe 
Isle of Pines,’ and poems, to be found in 
various collections He also cdited the works 
of Machiavel —Nichols s Poems. Bug. Brit. 
Athen. Ov n. 

NI WBURGH (Wairtiraim of) or Guhel- 
mus Neubrigensis, a monk of the abbey of 
Newborou,h was born at Bridlington in Y ork- 
shire, in 1136. He is called by many Parvus, 
or Little, but whether this be a surname or 
nickname, ts doubtful. He wrote achronicle, 
published at Paris, with Picard’s notes, 1610, 
8vo then by Gale, and lastly by Hearne, 
3 vols 8v0, 1719. It 1s written im a good 
style, but with the credulity of bis time and 
profession Ile attachs Geoffrey of Monmouth 
with great asperity , but this 1s attributed to 
his disappomtmcent at not succeeding him in 
the bishopric of St Asaph.—Tunner. Nicolson. 

NLWCOMB, MA. (lxHomas) a clergyman 
of lferefordshire, was boin m 1675, and was 
educated at Corpus Chnsti college, Oxford. 
Hie was chaplain to the second duke of Rich- 
mond, and rector of Stopham in Sussex. He 
died about 1706. He published several poems, 
congratulatory odes, satires, &c. which were 
published in one vol. 4to, 1796. tle was also 
the author of poetical versions of ‘ Lhe 
Death of Abel ,’’ ‘‘ Hervey s Meditations ,” 
and other pieces, and of ‘“* Novus Lpigram- 
matum dele ctus, or State ] pigrams and Mimic 
Odes.”’— Nichals’s Poems. 

NEWCOMEF (CWitriam) archbishop of 
Armagh, a prelate of ,reat learning and exem 
plary manners. He wus a native of Barton 
le Clay, Bedfordshire, where he was born in 
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1729. He father being the incumbent of the 
vicarage of Abingdon, placed his son at the 
grammar-school in that town, and afterwards 
procured hum a scholarship at Pembroke col- 
lege, in the university of Oxford. From this 
sociity he removed on a fellowship to Hert- 
ford college, of which he became tutor, aud 
reckoned among his pupils the late hon Charles 
James Fox. In 1765, having graduated as 
doctor of divimity, he went to Ireland, im the 
capacity of chaplain to the lord leutenant, the 
earl of Hertford , and unde: the patronage of 
that nobleman became successively bishop of 
Dromore, Ossury, and Waterford over which 
litter diocese he presided upwards of sixteen 
yews, In 1795 earl Fitzwilham, the then 
viccroy, translated him to the primacy. Arch- 
bishop Newcome was the author of a gieat va- 
ricty of theological tracts, the principal of which 
are ‘ A Revision of the English Lranslation 
of the New Testament,” 8vo, 2 vols., ** An 
Attempt towards an improved Version of the 
Book of I zekiel ,” a similar attempt with re 
spect to the twelve minor prophcts, ‘‘ On the 
Harmony of the Gospels,” * An Historical 
View of the En; hsh [ranslations of the Bible,” 
8vo, ‘* On our Lords Conduct as a divine 
Teacher ,’ ‘‘ A Review of the chef Difficul 
ties in the Gospel Account of the Resurrection 
of our Ford, and ** On the Duration of our 
Joris Ministry,’ in a Ietterto Di Pricstley, 
printed m 8vo. Has death took place in the 
capital of that country m 1800 —Cent Mag. | 

NLWCOMMLN (——— ) a practical | 
philosopner, distinguished for his successful | 
efforts towards the improvement of the steam 
envinc. He was a Jocksmuth at Dartmouth 10) 
Devonshire, towards the close of the seven-_ 
teenth century, and notwithstanding lis hum- 
ble situation, he engaged in scientific re 
peaiches, and carned on a correspondence with 
hia celebrated countryman Dr Robert Looke, 
to whom he communicated his projects and in- 
venuons. Newcommen having had his atten 
tion excited by the schemes and observations 
of the marquis of Worcester, the kiench pha 
losopher Pajnn, and by captain Savary’s } ro 
posal to employ the powe: of steem in draining 
the mines of € ornwall, conceived the idea of 
}roducing a vacuum below the piston of a 
pltam enpine, after it had been 1aised by the 
« <pansive force of the elastic vapour, which he 
etiected by the injection of cold water to con 
dense the vapour. thus an important step 
towards the construction of the very powerful 
Instiument in question, appears to have been 
owing to the in,cnuity ot Newcommen, who, 
In conjunction with « tptaim Savary and Swit- 
zer, took out a pitent for the invention. lo 
Watt, of Glas ow, and ifterwards of Birming- 
ham, the world 1s indebted for the extraordi- 
nary advances towards perfection, subsequently 
made in the construction of the steam-engine 
——Bwg Univ. 

NIE WCOMEN (Mariurw) a nonconfor- 
mist divine of eminence in the mildle of the 
seventeenth century. He waseduc ted at St 
John s college, Cambridge, where he took the 
de,ree of MA = On the triumph of the pres 
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bytenans, after the subversion of the authonity 
of Charles 1, Mr Newcomen became a mem- 
ber of the assembly of divines at Westminster, 
and assisted in drawing up the catechisms pub- 
lished by that essociation. But he 1s chefly 
noted as having been one of the authors of the 
attack on episcopacy, entitled ‘* Smectym- 
nuus,’ a word formed in the taste of the age 
from the initials of the names of the contribu- 
tors, who were Stephen Marshal, I dmund Ca- 
lamy, IThomas Young, M. Newcomen, and 
Wilham Spurstowe. Our author held for some 
time the hvmg of Dedham m Essex, from 
which he was ejected in 1662, when he retired 
to Leyden in Holland, where he died in 1666. 
—Cilamy. I empriere’s Univ. Bug. 

NEWCOURI! (Ricuarp) acivilan of the 
seventecnth century, who practised 1n the court 
of arches, and was over the registry ofhce of 
the diocese of Canterbury. He 1s principally 
known as the author of an ecclesiastical survey, 
entitled ** Repeitonum J cclesiasticum Paro- 
chinle Londinense,’’ 1n two folio volumes, 
1708. Tle survived til! 1716, when he died in 
extreme old aze.—Gor -hy T pog. 

NI WDIGAITI, bart (sr Rocer) a mu- 
nifccnt patron of learning, born at Arbury in 
Warwickshire, the family seat 1719. Ths 
fathe: sir Richard Newdigate, placed him at 
Westminster school, whence he removed to 
Oxford, is 1 gentleman commoner of Univer- 
sity college. Lhe death of Ins elder brother 
in 1735, vested in him the faimly title and es- 
tates, which induced him, seven years after- 
wards, to offer himself as a candidate to repre- 


sent the county of Middlescx an the house of 


Commons, In this attempt he succeeded, and 
sit for it till the end of that parhament In 
1751 the umveraity of Oxford chose him as 
thei representative, and as with some few ex- 
ceptions has been usu lly the case, continued to 
return him as one of theirmembers during every 
puccccding parliament ull 1780, in which year 
he retired from pubhe hfe. Jhe university 
owes to his muuificence an annual prize for the 
best copy of Luglish verses on subjects con- 
nected with the fine arts, in Jen th neither ex- 
ceeding nor falling short of fifty lines, the com- 
position of an under graduate , for this pur- 
pose he bequeathed the sum of 1000/ Jhere 
1s a ticatise on the harmony of the four Gos- 
pels from his pen. Eis death took place in 
1780 —Gent Wag. 

NEWILON (sir Isaac) a celebrated plulo- 
sopher, admitted by the general consent of the 
learned to have been the greatest master of the 
exact sciences that ever existed. Ife was de- 
sceuded of an ancient and honourable fimaily 
in Lincolnshire, and was born at the manor 
house of Woolstrope or Woolsthorpe, in the 
parish of Colsterworth, in that country, on 
Christmas day, O S. 1642 [is father died 
previously to his birth, and his mother was re- 
married to a clergyman named Smith, by whom 
she had a second family. Ile was sent for 
education toagrammar scool at Grantham, at 
the age of twelve when the natural bent of 
his disposition displayed itself in the construc- 
tion of machinery, and 1 a taste for calcula- 
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tion, and the art of drawing. On the death 
of lisa father 1n-law he returned home, for the 
professed purpose of assisting Ins mother in 
the management of a farm, 10 which she had 
been previously engaged. But the young phi- 
Josopher, who actually went to market with 
corn and other products of husbandry, left the 
sale of his goods to his servant, wlule he shut 
himself up at an inn to rumimate over the 
problems of Euchd, the laws of kepler , or to 
meditate discovenes of his own, which should 
echpse the glory of tus predecessors. His 
mother had wisdom enough to relieve him 
from the supcrintendance of busincss, for 
which he was unqualified, and afford him faci- 
lities for the improvement of his talents, by 
sending him to Ii:mty college, Cambndge, 
where he entered as a student in 1600 Ma- 
the matics immediately engaged his attention, 
and he studicd with avidity, not only the 


works of I uchd and Kepler, but also those of. 


Descartes, Oughtred, Van Schooten, and 
others. But he soon displayed his genius by 
his original discoveries, one of the earliest of 
which was that of the various refrangibility of 
the rays of hght, which led to his new theory 
of hght and colours, and to vast improvements 
of the construction of telescopes In 1664 he 
took the degree of BA. and the following year 
he was obhged to remove for a time from Cam- 
bridge, on account of the plague. Ihis tem- 
porary interruption of huis studies 1s singularly 
connected with one of his most important dis- 
coveries , for im his country returement, sitting 
one day alone in lus garden, the accidental 
observation of some apples falling fiom a tree, 
excited in his mind a train of observations on 
the cause of so simple a phenomenon, which 
he pursued tall he had finally elaborated his 
grand theory of the laws of gravitation. Re- 
turning to the university he was chosen a fel- 
low of his college in 1667, and the next year 
he was admitted to the degree of MA. In 
1669 he was chosen professor of mathematics, 
on the resignation of Dr Barrow, and he then 
also began to read a course of lectures on op- 
tucs. In 1672 he became a fellow of the Royal 
Society, to which learned body he communi- 
cated an account of his theory of hight and 
colours, afterwards published in the Philoso 

phical Lransactions. In 1676 he explamed 
his invention of infinite series, noticing the 
improvements he had made in it by his me 

thod of fluxions. Ilinis was done at the re- 
quest of Leibnitz, who was engaged in similar 
speculations, and who appears to have inde- 
pendently ariived at the same conclusions 
with the English philosopher, to whom how- 
ever the prionty of discovery may fairly be 
assigned. He was engaged in 1680 1n making 
astronomical observations on the comet which 
then appeared, whence he proceeded to inqui- 
ries concerning the laws of motion of the pn- 
mary planets, and im 1683 he communicated 
tothe Royal Society some propositions on that 
subject, which afterwards were pnuted under 
the ttle of ‘“‘ Philosophie Naturahs Principia 
Mathematica,’’ contamming in tbe third book 
what has been termed his cosmetic astronomy, 
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or rather his system of the world. A secomi 
and improved edition of this work was pub- 
hshed at Cambndge, under the supenatendance 
of Cotes, the profeasor of astronomy and ex- 
penmental philosophy. Fontenelle says, that 
this treatise, mm which the author had built a 
new system of natural philosophy upon the 
most sublime geometry, was written with such 
profound judgment, and ae so concisely, that 
it required some time and skill to understand 
it properly, on which account 1t did not at hrst 
meet with the attention it deserved , but at 
length, when its worth came to be sufficiently 
known, nothing was heard from all quarters 
but a general shout of admiration. In 1687, 
Newton signalized himself as the defender of 
the privileges of the university of Cambridge, 
when they were attacked by James 11, and 
in 1688 he became a member of the house of 
commons 1n the convention parliament. His 
extraordinary merit was now well known and 
generally acknowledged, and when under the 
ministry of Montagu, afterwards lord Ilalifax, 
the recoinage of our money was undertaken, 
Newton was appointed warden of the mint, 
m which office he performed very essential 
services to the nation. About three years 
after, in 1699, he was promoted to be master 
of the mint, a post which he held to the tame 
of his death. Upon this promonon he con- 
satated William Whiston his deputy in the 
mathematical professorship at Cambridge, and 
resigned the chair to him in 1703, on becom- 
ing president of the Royal Souety In 1704 
he published a treatise on the reflections, re- 
fractions, inflections, and colours of hght, 
which passed through many editions, and was 
translated into a vanety of languages. In the 
following year queen Anne conferred on him 
the honour of kuighthood , and in 1707 ap- 
peared his ‘* Anthmetica Universahs.’’ Soon 
after the accession of George I, he was ap- 
phed to by parhament to decide on the ment 
of a scheme for the discovery of the longitude 
at sea proposed by Ditton and Whiston, with 
a view to the reward offered by government, 
when he delivered an opmion tnfavourable to 
the projectors. In 1715 Leibnitz, who seems 
to have been jealous of the fame of Newton, 
proposed to him for solution the famous prob- 
lem of the [rajectorics, as the most difficult 
task which he could devise , but such was the 
transcendent genius of our countryman, that 
this puzzling question served as the mere 
amusement of his leisure, and he solved it the 
same evening he received it, though he had 
been fatigued that day with business at the 
mint. Newton became a great favourite with 
the princess of Wales, afterwards queen con- 
sort of George II, at whose request he drew 
up an abstract of atreatise on ancient chrono- 
logy, a copy of which in manuscript being 
taken to Irance by the abbé Conta, it was 
there translated, and published with ani:mad- 
versions, in opposition to the wishes of the 
author, who at length however lad the work 
before the public in a legitimateform. Huis 
habitual temperance, and the constitutional 
equanimity with which he was endowed, con 
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tributed to the preservation of Ins health, and 
the enjoyment of his faculties to extreme old 
age , but he was at last attacked by a calcu- 
lous disease, from which he suffered great 
pain, and which occasioned his death 
March 90, 1726, 1n the eighty-fourth year of 
Ins age. His corpse lay in state in the Jeru- 
salem chamber at Westminster, and on the 
28th of March its interment took place m 
Westminster abbey, when the pall was sup 

ported by the lord chancellor, the dukes of 
Montrose and Roxburgh, and the earls of 
Pembroke, Suffolk, and Macclesfield A mo- 
nument, with a Latin commemorative inscrip- 
tion was erected in the abbey , and his statue, 
by Roubihac, has been placed in the college of 
which he was a member at Cambndge He 
left an estate of 02,000/, which, as he made 
no wil], became the property of Ins legal heirs, 
the descendants of Ins sister, Mrs Conduit, 
having himself led a hfe of celibacy. Ihe 
character of this great man has been thus 
diawn by Hume —‘‘In Newton t)1s5 island 
may boast of having produced the greatcst and 
rarest yenius that ever arose for the ornament 
and instruction of the species in philosophical, 
astronomical, and mathematical knowledge , 
cautious in admitting no principles but such as 
were founded on experiment , but resolute to 
adopt every such principle, however new or 
unusual, from modesty, ignorant of his supe- 
niority above the rest of manl}ind, and thence 
less careful to accommodate his reasonings to 
common apprehensions, more anxious to merit 
than acquire fame He was fiom these causes 
long unknown to the world, but his reputa 

tion at last bioke out with a lustre which 
scarce any writer before his time ever attained 

W hile Nason seemed to draw off the veil 
from the mysteries of nature, he showed at 
the same tine the imperfections of the mecha- 
nical philosophy, and thereby restored he 
ultimate secrets from that obscurity in which 
they had before Iain, and in which, without 
his assistance, they would probably ever have 
remained.’ Sir Isaac Newton left a vast mass 
of unpublished manuscnpts, which, after lis 
death, were examined by a committee of the 
Royal Souety , but none were thought worth 
printing except his ‘“‘ Observations upon the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse,” 
which appeared in 1733, 4to ‘‘ It 18 astonish- 
ing,” says Dr Charles Hutton, ‘‘ what care 
and andustry Newton employed about the pa- 
pers relating to chronology, church history 

&c., a8 on examining them it appears, tha’ 
many are copies over and over azain, often with 
httle or no variation , the whole number being 
upwards of four thousand sheets in folio, o 
eight reams of foolscap paper, bLesides the 
bound books, of which the number of sheet: 
18 not mentioned.’’ Ihe best edition of New. 
ton’s ‘* Principia,”’ is that of fathers le Seur 
and Jacquier, 4 vols. 4to, 1739, his ‘‘ Opus. 
cula Mathematica, Philosophica et Philolo 

gica,” were published by Castillion, Laus, 
1744, 3 vols. 4to, and Ins “* Anthmetic: 
Universalis,’ with a commentary by the sam 
editor, Amsterd. 1761, 2 vols. 4to. AL] bu 
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works were pubhshed by Dr S, Horac,, wend. 
1779, 5 vols, 4to , and an Enghsh translation 
of the Principia, is extant, by Motte.—Mar- 
ten’s Boog Philos. Hutton’s Mat. Diet. 

NEWION (Joun) an Lnghsh mathemati- 
cian, of the seventeenth century. He was a 
native of Oundle in Northamptonshire, and 
was educated at Oxford, where he commenced. 
a commoner of Kdmund hall in 1637. He 
took the degree of BA im 1641, and that of 
MA. the following year. Having adopted the 
ecclesiastical profession, he was created DD. 
immediately after the Restoration, when he was 
also made one of the royal chaplains, and pro- 
moted to the rectory of Ross in Herefordshire. 
He died December 25th, 1678, aged fifty-six. 
Among his principal works, are ‘‘ Astrono- 
mia Britannica,” 4to, ‘* Lables of Declna- 
ion, Ascension, &c. for C ilculations ,” ‘In 
gonometria Britannica,” folio, ‘* Chhades 
centum Logarithmorum ,”’ ‘*‘ Geometncal 1n- 
gonometry ,” ‘* Mathematical J] lements ,’ 
«A perpetual Diary ,’’ ‘* A Treatise on Gan, - 
ing,” “ An Introduction to Astronomy ,”” and 
‘©An Introduction to Geography’? These 
publications minifest industrious apply ation to 
study and no common degree of skill in the 
science of mathematics —Martin’s Biog Phils. 

NEWILON (Jonx) an episcopal clergy - 
man of Calvinistic principles, boin in London 
172). He did not enjoy the advantages of 
a regular education, havinz, in the early part 
of lis hfe, been taken to sea by his father, who 
was master of a merchant sup. Becoming 
commander of a vessel employed in the slave- 
trade, he made several voyages to the coast of 
Afiica, for the purpose of carrying on that dis- 
gusting tiaffic, and in the mean time contracted 
habits of dissipation and vice, which the bru- 
talizing scenes he witnessed tended to origi- 
natc and confirm. At length he grew senous 
and fond of study, and having relinquished the 
occupation of a mariner, he, in 17>, obtained 
the othce of tide surveyor of the port of Liver- 
pool Jhere he remamed sevcral years, and 
dunng the latter part of that peiiod he be- 
came a preacher, and made some abortive ate 
tempts to gain a settlement as pastor to a dis- 
senung congregation. In 1764 he was ordained 
a clergyman of the church of England, by the 
bishop of Lincoln, and immediately after, 
through the intervention of lord Dartmouth, 
he was appointed curate of Olney in Bucking- 
hamshue  Doiing a residence of fifteen years 
at that place, he formed an intimate fnendship 
with the poet Cov per, whence oliginated a vo 
lume of hymns for public worslup, their jot 
composition. In 1779 Mr Newton removed 
to London, on being promoted to the rectory 
of St Mary Woolnoth, whlch he held tall his 
death in December 1007. Ele was the author 
of a “* Review of } cclesiastical History,’ 1770, 
8vo, ‘* Messiah, or a Series of Discourses on 
the Scriptural Passages which form the Ora- 
tono of Handel ’’ 1786, 2 vols. 8vo , and 
other works, wlich bave been printed toge~ 
ther, in 6 vols 8vo and 12 vols. 12mo0.— 
Evang. Mag. 

NEWTON (THomas) an emment Engl.sh 
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divine and theological writer, born at Lichfield, 
December 21, 1703. He was educated at 
Westmunster school and Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtamed a fellowship. In 
1744 he obtained the rectory of St Mary-le- 
Bow, London , and in 1745 he took the degree 
of DD. He published an edition of the Para- 
dise Lost of Milton, with notes, and a memoir 
of the author, in 1749, and he afterwards 
edited, in a simular manner, the Paradise Re- 
gained. But his hterary fame depends chiefly 
on ins ‘* Dissertations on the Prophecies 
which have been remarkably fulfilled, and are 
at this time fulfilling m the World,’’ 1799, 
3 vols 8vo, several times reprinted In 1757 
Dr Newton was made a prebendary of West- 
minster, and subsequently precentor of York , 
and in 1761 he was raised to the episcopal 
bench as bishop of Bristol , becoming at the 
same time a canon residcntiary of St Paul’s, he 
resigned his former preferments. He after- 
wards obtained the deanery of St Paul s, which 
he held till Ins death, which happened Fe- 
bruary 14th, 1782. His works were published 
with an autobiographical mcmoir, in two vo- 
lumes, quarto. —Avkin’s G Bao. 

NEY (Micnazv) a Trench marshal under 
the government of Buonapirte. He was born 
at Sarre Louis in 1769, and having entered as 
a private into a regiment of hussars, he had 
attained the rank of a subaltern at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution. He wis soon after 
made a captain, when he serscd with distinc- 
tion at Nerwinde, Valencuicnnes, and on other 
occasions. His address and brasery ae a par- 
tizan officer attracted the notice of Kicber, 
under whom he served as adjutant-general 
lfe was next made general of a division, in 
winch quahty he commanded the French ca- 
valry in 1798, during the inzlorious 1avasion 
of Switze.land, when, however, Ney is said 
to have behaved with humamty to the unfor 
tunate objects of republican tyrinny. The 
following year he distinguished himself unde) 
Massena , and in 1800 he shared in the vic- 
tories gained by Moreau at Moeskirch and 
Hohenlinden Jn 1804 he was honoured with 
the baton of marshal, and the following year 
he gained the victory to which he owed the 
title of duke of Elchingen. Ele was next em- 
ployed against the Prussians and the Russians, 
when he greatly contributed to the success of 
the French at Friedland. [lis talents were 
then put into requisition in Spain, where he 
showed skill and courage in his retreat from 
Portugal before the duke of Wellington. In 
1812 he accompanied Buonaparte to Russia, 
and his services at the terrible battle of Mo- 
Jaisk, where he commanded the centre of the 
French army, procured him the title of prince 
of Moskwa. His conduct on this and other 
occasions also gained him the epithet of ‘ the 
bravest of the brave.”” Having afterwards lost 
the battle of Dennewitz, in the campaign in 
( ermany, the dissatisfaction of Napoleon in- 
‘uced him to retire to Pans, 1n a kind of dis- 
grace. He was, however, again employed in 

814, and he afterwards contributed to in- 
cuce the emperor to resign his authority, and 
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lhe was one of the first of the :mperal gene- 
rals who offered submission to the Bourbons. 
He preserved, therefore, all Ins titles and pen- 
sions, and was created a peer of France. In 
February 1815, when Buonaparte escaped from 
the isle of Elba, Ney was at his estate in the 
country, and he received ordeis from the 
minister of war to repair to his government of 
Besangon. He went to Paris, where he mide 
strong protestations of his loyalty to the hing, 
and, it 1s said, promised to bring him, the 
disturber of Curope, confined in an iron cage. 
He then proceeded with some regiments to 

wards Lyons, but instead of attacking the 
Invader, he joined his standard, and became 
one of his most active partizans. He seems 
to have served his old master with fidelity, 
notwithstanding his conduct has been censwied 
relative to the affuis which preceded the 
overthrow of Buonaparte at Waterloo. After 
that event Ney went to Paris, and then took 
refuge in Auvergne, wher he was arrested on 
the 24th of July, being denounced as one of the 
authors of the revolution of the precedinz 20th 
of March Being conveyed to Paris, he was 
tried and convicted of treason, before a council 
of war, by whom he was condemned to death 
December 6, 181>. He was consequently 
shot on the followins day, near the Luxem- 
bourg palace, displaying in his last moments 
the same firmness he had ever exhibited in the 
field of battle —Bog Univ Bug. Nouv. des 
Contemp. 

NICAISL (Ci aupr)a French abe, emi- 
nent as onc of the most Icarned antiquaries of 
the seventeenth century He was born in 
1623 at Diyon of a xood family, and tiking 
holy oiders, obtained a canonry 1n the holy 
chapel of Ins native city. The duties of his 
office, however, interfering with the study of 
ancient monuments to which he was more es- 
pecially devoted, he resigned it, and went to 
Rome, where he grew into favour with pope 
Clement XI, and continued to maintain acom- 
munication with most of the literati of Furope 
for sevcral years. Among his printed works 
are, atreatise ‘ 1)e Nummo Pantheo,”’ an- 
other ‘* On the Forms of the Sirens ,” anda 
third “ On the Schools of Athens and Parnas- 
sus,’ two pictures by Raphael. He also left 
behind him, 1n manuscript, a small dissertation 
‘* De veterum Musica.” His death took place 
in 1702 at Villy in France, while he was en 
gaged in decyphering an ancient inscription, 
“* Minerva Arp ilre,’’ then lately discovered in 
the vicimty of that village. : 

NICANDER, an ancient Greek physician, 
grammarian, and poet, flourished in the time of 
Attalus Galatonices, king of Pergamus, and 
was a native of Colophun. He 18 also said to 
have been a pnest of the Clarnan Apollo. 
His works were numerous, but only two have 
reached our time, the one entitled ‘* Theriaca,’”” 
& poetical descnption of the wounds made 
venomous animals, with their cures , the other 
‘« Alexipharmaca,”’ a treatise of poisons and 
antidotes. He also wrote ‘‘ An Account of 
the Affairs of the AStolhans, (whence he has 
been called the Atohan,) the Boeotians, and 
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the Colophomans Georgics , Metamorphoses, 
ard several treatises 12 medicine. The best 
editions of his works are those of Aldus, 
152% , Baudimi, 1764, and Schnider, 1792.— 
Vosstus de Poet. Grac. 

NICCOLS, or NICCOLLS (Ricnarp) 
an English poet of some uote in the begin 
ning of the seventeenth century. He was the 
editor of the most complete edition of the 
‘*Munor for Magistrates,’’ Lond. 1610, 4to, 
towards which he contnbuted * A Winter 
Night’s Vision,’’ together with ‘ }] ngland s 
Lhza,’’ &c. He seems to have availed him- 
self of the attraction arising from the adop- 
tion of popniar topics for the «xercise of his 
poetical talents, as he published in 1616 a 
poem, entitled ‘* Sir Thomas Overburie’s V1 
sion with the Ghoasts of Weston, Mrs. lur- 
ner, the late Lieftenant of the lower, and 
Franklin,’ 4to, ornamented with curious wood 
cuts. [his very 1arc poem is omitted by Wood 
in his enumeration of the works of Niccols, 
who was the author of several other pieces.— 
Wood’s Athen Oron. 

NICEPHORUS CALLISTUS AANTIIO 
PULUS, an ecclesiastical histoiian, was born 
at Constantnople in the fourteenth century 
He wrote a ‘‘ History of the Church,” which he 
addressed to the emperor Andionicus Palio 
logus the elder, and divided into twenty three 
hooks from the birth of Christ to the death of 
the emperor Leo the plilosopher, m 911. 
Nicephorus has been called the ‘ Leclesias- 
tical Lhucydides’’ and the ‘* Lheological Ph- 
ny,” both for the elegance and the credulity of 
his work. Besides this he ws the author of 
«A Catalogue of the Constintaunopolitan | m- 
perors,’ and ‘* A Catalojue of the ( onstan 
tinopohtan Patnarchs, and an ‘ Abndge- 
ment of the Scriptures,’’ all m Greek iambic 
verse.—Mosherm Hist. Eccles. Labricw bl 
Grec. Cave’s Hist Iit. Dupin. 

NICEPHORUS GRLGORIAS, one of the 
Byzantine historiaus, floursshed in the four- 
teenth century, and was a favourite of Andro- 
nius Paleologus the elder, who made hin 
librarian of the Constantinopolitan church, 
and sent him on an embassy to the prince of 
Servia. In the disputes with Barlaam and 
Palamos he defended the pirt of the former 
with so much vigour, that he was cast into 
prison, whence he was liberated by John Pa 
lzologus. He wrote eleven books of the By- 
zantine lustory, from 1204 to 1341, but in a 
barbarous style, and very inaccurately. Gre- 
gorias also wrote the life of bis uncle John, 
metropolitan of Heraclea, and composed scho- 
ha on Synesius, ‘‘ De Isoninus,’’ besides 
other pieces still am manuscript.— Voss Hist. 
Grac. Morer. 

NICERON (Joun Francis) a French ec- 
clesiastic of the order of Fnars Minims, dis- 
tinguished for his wntsngs on optics. He was 
anative of Pans, and an intimate acquain- 
tance of the celebrated Descartes. His works 
are, ‘* L’Interpretation des Chiffres, ou Regle: 
pour bien entendre et expliquer facilement 
toutes sortes des Chiffres simples, &c. ,’ 
*« Thaumaturgus Opticus, sive admoranda op. 
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ices, catoptiuices, et dioptrices,” and ‘‘ La 
erspective ( urieuse.”’ Naiceron died in 1646, 
ged thirty-three —Bwg Uni. 

NICLRON (Jonw Prrrr) a Barnabite 
Tlar, eminent as a hterary historian. He was 
290mm at Paris in 1685, and having entered 
into the clc1cal order of the Barnabites, he 
became a teacher of rhetornc and classical 
literature at the college of Loches in lou 
raine. He arterwards removed to Montar,.4, 
and at length became professor of the belles 
‘ettres at Paris, where he died in 1738. Fa- 
cher Nicc ron pubhshed ‘¢ Mémoires pour sc1- 
mr a 1|’Histoire des Hommes illustres dans la 
Repubhque des Lettres, avec un Catalogue 
Raisonne de leurs Ouvrages, ’ 42 vols. 12mo, 
he last two of which were pmnted after his 
‘eath. Buch valuable information 1s com- 
nised in this work, which, however, 15 defec- 
ive in point of arrangement, and the taste and 
udgment of the author are not always to be 
‘ommended in his selection of subjects.—ld. 

NIC} LAS, or NICF LIUS (St) a bishop of 
Heraclea in the eleventh century, canonizc 
by the Romish church after his decease. He 
wrote the life of Giegory Nazianzen, and some 
annotations on the Scriptuies , and 18 said by 
korkel to be the real author of the hymn ‘Te 
Deum Laud imus, ’ elroncously attributed to 
St Ambrose —Ihere were also two histonans 
of this name Davin, a Paphlagomin by 
birth, who wrote the hfe of St Jynatius in 
Greek, trinslitcd into Latun by Ruder: in 
1004. He flourished in the ninth century. 
—lLhe othe: who lived in the thirteenth, was 
suinincd ACHOMINAILLS, and was a native of 
Coloss:, a town in Phrygia. When the 
Franks in 120% stormed Coustantinople, where 
he held a situation in the service of the Greek 
emperor, he fied to Nice in DBithynia. His 
annal-, which embrace a penod of time from 
the carly part of the twelfth to the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, appearcd at 
Pans 1647. His death took place in 1200.— 
Morven. 

NICHOLS, MD TRS. (F rank) body phy- 
siciin to king George 11 = He was a native of 
London, born in 1699, and eaucated on the 
foundation of Westminster grammar-school, 
whence he went off in due course to Chiast- 
church, Oaford, and there graduated in medi- 
cine im 1729, having previously filled the situ- 
ation of anatomical reader to the university. 
Returning to the metropohs, he commenced 
there the practice of physic, and rose to con- 
siderable eminence 1n his profession. He was 
elected by the college of physicians Gulsto- 
nian reader, and appointed to deliver the sur- 
gical lectures in that society in 1734, in which 
discourses he was accused of favouring too 
much the doctrine of matenahsm. Di Nic hols 
marned the daughter of Dr Mead im 1743, 
and succeeded sir Hans Sloane ten years after- 
wards as physician to the king, of whose last 
uliness and death he published an account, to 
be found im the transactions of the Royal 
Society. His works are, ‘“‘ De Anima Me- 
dici ,”’ *‘ De Motu Cordis et Sanguims, &c. ,”’ 
and a tract against man-midwifery. His death 
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took place in 1779, at Fpsom —Life by Dn 
Laurence. 

N1€ HOLS (Joun) fellow of the antiqua 
man societies of London, Edinburgh, and 
Perth, and for nearly half a century editor of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. He was born at 
Ishngton, February 2, 1744, and having re- 
ceived a hberal education, he became at an 
early age an apprentice to Bowyer, the :earned 
printer. He was subsequently admitted into 
partnership with his master, on whose death 
he quccecdes to the management of one of the 
first typographical establishments in the me- 
tropolis, and long conducted it with high re- 
putation. In 1778 he became coadjutor with 
Mr David Henty, 1n the publication of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine , and on the decease of 
that gentleman, the duues of editor devolved 
on Mr Nichols, who, besides his regular con- 
tnbution as conductor of that useful muiscel 
lany, inserted in almost every number some of 
the productions of his pen, relating chiefly to 
Bnitish topography and antiquities. He was 
admitted into the common council of the city 
of Tondon in 1784 to which he belonged ull 
1801, and in 1804 he was chosen master of 
the Stationers’company. In 1808 his print 
2ng-office was destroyed by fire, wben a great 
number of valuable works pernshed an the 
flames. Among his numerous lhte.ary pub- 
hhcations may be mentioned, ‘‘ Anecdotes, 
literary and biographical, of Willam Bow 
yer 1778, 8vo, which formed the basis of 

is “ Literary Anecdotes of the HLighteenth 
Century,’ 9 vols. 8vo, “ Illustrations of the 
Literature of the J ighteenth Century,” 3 vols. 
8vo, supplementary to the preceding work, 
and ‘Lhe History and Antiquities of Leices 
tershuire,’’ folio. Mr Nichols died Nov. 26. 
1826 —Autolhog. Mem. in Lit, Anec. 

NICHOLS, DD. (Wiixram) born at Don- 
mington, Bucks, in 1644, was a divine of 
great learning and piety, and distinguished as 
an able polemic. From Magéalen hall, Ox- 
ford, of which he had become a member after 
going through St Paul’s school, he removed to 
Wadham college. ‘Ihis society he also quitted 
on obtaining a fellowship at Merton college, 
in 1684, Nine years afterwards he graduated 
as doctor in divinity, and was presented to the 
living of Selsey, Sussex, in the neighbourhood 
of Chichester. His principal works consist 
of a ‘‘ Defence of the Church of England,” 
written onginally m Latin, but afterwards 
printed in Enghsh also. Of this tract there 
are two editions, one in 12mo, 1707, the 
other published subsequently in 8.0. ‘ On 
the English Laturgy,” in foho and 8vo, ‘ The 
Religion of a Prince ,”’ ‘* A Conference with 
a Theist,’’ 8vo, 2 vols. , “‘ Ou the 1 hirty nine 
Article? ,”’ ‘A Paraphrase on the Book of 
Common Prayer ” and an essay, ‘‘ On the 
Contempt of the World.” His death took 
place in 1712.—Chalme)s’s Boy. Dict. 

NICHOLSON (Wirtram) an industnous 
and ingenious writer on mathematics, natural 

hilosopby, and chemistiy. He was born in 
mdon in 175» and went to India when 
young in the maritime se1sice. In 1776 he 
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became an agent on the continent for Mr 
Wedgewood, the manufacturer of Stafford- 
shire-ware , and he afterwards settled in the 
metropohs as a mathematical teacher. An 
academical establishment which he had formed 
proved unsuccessful, and he became a banh- 
rupt. He took out patents for various inven- 
tions, and published a ‘ Journal of Natural 
Philosophy, Chemustry, and the Arts,” which 
was continued for several years, but some fa- 
tality seemed to attend all his speculations, 
which proved of little emolument to the pro- 
Jector. He was at one time employed as en- 
gineer to the Portsea Water works company, 
which situiuon he lost, and died 1n poverty in 
181>. Huis works are prinuipally compilations, 
but being executed with judgment, they are 
many of them extremely uscful. the most 
important are, ‘ An Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy,” 1782, 2 vols 8vo, ‘‘ Ihe First 
Principles of Chemustry,’’ 8vo, and a Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry, 2 vols 4to, Wuth the 
Encyclopedia published under his name, he 1s 
understood to have had but httle concern. 
[See Joyce, JeEnzmian J—Gent Mag 

NICOLAI (Curisropntr Frepirick) a 
learned and ingenious German writer He was 
born in 1733, at Berlin, where his father wia 
an eminent bookseller, and after having been 
educated im the schools of Berlin and Flalle, 
he was sent to Frankfort on the Oder, to ac 
quire a knowledge of the details of business 
In 1752 he returned home, and assisted his 
father in his trade, but at the same time he 
devoted much of his attention to Lterature. 
Ile became acquainted with Lessing and Men 
delsohn, with whom he engaged in conduct 
ing a periodical journal, called the Library of 
the Belles Letties, continued from 17957 to 
1700, and forming 24 vols 8vo. Wath Abbr 
and others, he afterwards published Letters on 
Modern Literature, 24 vols. Bvo and ths 
was succeeded by the General German J1 
brary, which he e hted from 176 to 1792, in 
107 vols. After an interruption of some years, 
this undertaking was resumed, under the title 
of the New General German Library, 1800— 
1805. Nicola: died January 8, 1811. He- 
sides his periodical productions, he published 
‘* The Life and Opinions of Sebuldus Nothan- 
ker,” a novel, which has been translated into 
Enghsh , ‘‘ An Account of a lour m Ger- 
many and Switzerland in 1781 ,”’ ‘* Characte- 
mstic Anecdotes of Fredenck IJ ,’”’ and seve. 
ral other works.—Bug. Univ. Buy. Nouv. 
des Contemp. 

NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS, a philoso- 
pher and histonan, was 8 native of Damascus, 
and flourished 1m the tame of Augustus. Herod 
the Great chose him for his preceptor in phi- 
losophy, and took him with him to Rome, 
where he introduced him to Augustus, who 
also honoured him with his fmendship. At 
the request of Herod, Nicolaus wrote a 
‘* Universal Hastory,’’ which 18 often quoted 
hy Suidas, Josephus and others, but of which 
only a few fragments are preserved. He also 
wrote ‘* A Dasseitation on the Manners of va- 
110n% Nations,” ‘“ Memoirs of Augustus,” 
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and his own life, of which some fragments are 
preserved by Valesius , and a complete edition 
was published in 1804, by Orellius, under the 
title of «* Nicolas Damas« en1 Histonarum ex- 
cerpta et fragmenta quz supersunt.’’—] oss22 
Hist. Grec. Morerw. 

NICOLE (Francis) a celebrated French 
mathematician, was born at Paris in 1683. He 
was instructed 1n mathematics by Montmart, 
and early secured the respect of the scientific 
world, by detecting the fallacy of a pretended 
quadrature of the circle, which a M. Mathu- 
lon so confidently beheved he had discovered, 
that he depomted three thousand livres in the 
hands of a public notary at Lyons, to be paid 
over to any person who, in the judgment of the 
Academy of Sciences, should demonstrate his 
solution to be erroneous. Ihis deposit was 
paid over to M. Nicole, who gave it to the 
hospital at Lyons. In 1707 the academy no- 
muinated him assistant mechanician, and in 
1724, pensioner. He died in 1758. The nu- 
merous able papers of this expert mathemati- 
Clan, are inserted in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. Hut- 
ton’s Math. Dict. 

NICOLE (Prrer) a celebrated French di- 
vine 1n the seventeenth century, was born at 
Chartres in 1625. Ile received his early edu- 
cation from his father, under whom he attained 
a lngh proficiency im the learned languages , 
after which he was sent to the umiversity of 
Paris, and having graduated MA, entered 
upon a course of divimty at the Sorbonne. He 
also de.oted a portion of his ume to the in- 
struction of youth placed under the care of 
Messieurs, of the Port Royal, which led to 
his becoming an associate of the celebrated 
Arnauld an his defence of Jansenius. He was 
solicited to take orders, but remained only a 
tousured pnest, m consequence of the refusal 
of the bishop of Chartres, who dishked his 
Jansenism, to ordain him. He continued un- 
disturbed at Pars until 1677, when a letter 
which he wrote to pope Innocent 1X, 1n favour 
of the bishops of St Pons and Arras, excited a 
storm which obhged him to quit the kingdom, 
and seek refuge 1n the Netherlands. He was, 
however, soon allowed to return, and to hve 
privately at Chartres, under anothe: name 
At length, in 1683, he was permitted to return 
to Paris, where be spent the remainder of his 
hfe in the composition of numerous new works. 
During the latter hei of his hfe he entered 
into two celebrated disputes, concerning mo 
nastic studies and quietism, in which he much 
distinguished himself. Ile died in 1695, aged 
seventy-five. ‘Lhe principal works of this able 
controversialst, are ‘‘ Moral Essays,’’ 14 vols. 
12mo , ‘‘ Lettres Imaginaires et Visionnaires,’’ 
2 vols. 12mo, ‘* lhe Perpetuity of the Faith 
of the Roman Catholic Church concerning the 
Eucharist,”’ 3 vols. 4to , ‘‘ Les Prejugés Le- 
gitzmes centre les Calvinistes ,’’ ‘‘ lraite de 
PUnité de l’Eghue ,’’ ‘‘ Epigrammatum De- 
lectus,” 1659, 12mo0, and a Latin translation 
of ‘‘The Provincal Letters,” with notes.— 
Nouv. Dut. Hist. Moreri. 

NICOLSON (Wirtram) archbishop of 

Broa. Dict.—Vot. IT. 
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Cashel, in Ireland, a prelate of extensive 
knowledge and deep erudition. He was the 
son of the rev. Joseph Nhcolson, rector of 
Hemland, mn Cumberland, at Orton, in which 
county, the subyect of this article was born in 
1655. [nu his twenty-fourth year he was elect- 
ed to a fellowship of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
when he had taken his bachelor s degree in 
arts, and entering the church became domeatic 
chaplain to Raimbow, bishop of Carhsle, who 
m 1681 gave him a stall in lus cathedral, and 
in 1682 made him his archdeacon. His hte- 
rary reputation, both as a divine and an anti- 
quary, from this period, continued to increase 
till 1702, when he was further promoted to the 
bishopric of the same diocese, over which he 
presided sixteen yeais, and was then trans- 
lated to the see of Londonderry. In January 
1727, he was made archbishop of Cashel, a 
dignity which includes that of prmmate of 
Munster, but never lived to take possession, 
dying on the 13th of the month following. 
Besides his correspondence, which has latel 
appeared, he was the author of an ‘‘ English 
Historical Library,” 1090—9. <A similar 
work connected with Scotland, and another on 
Ireland. These tracts were collected in 1776 
into one quarto volume. ‘‘ An Essay on the 
Border Laws,’”’ and ‘‘A Description of the 
Kingdoms of Poland and Denmark.” He 
also wrote the prefaces to Chamberlayne’s 
Polyglott of the Lords Prayer, and to Wil- 
kins s ‘‘ Laws of the Anglo-Saxons ,’’ and in 
1717 especially distunguished Iimself by the 
zeal and ability with which he entered imto 
the Bangorian controversy. Browne Willis 
speaks in terms of the greatest 1espect of his 
research and character as an antiquary.— 
Chalmers’s Bios Dict. 

NICOYF (Joun) a native of Nismes in 
France, who obtained the office of master of 
reguests at Pans. In 1509, being sent on an 
embassy to Portugal, he brought home on his 
return, the plant tobacco, which thence ob- 
tained the appellation of Nicotiana, adopted as 
a generic name by Linnzus and other bota- 
nists. Naicot died in 1000. He was the au- 
thor of a French and Latin Dictionary , 
‘“* Traité de la Manne ,’”? &c.— Dict. Hist. 

NIELD (James) celebrated for his benevo- 
lence and philanthropy, was born at Knuts- 
ford in Cheshire, May 21, 1744. He was in 
the first instance designed for agriculture, but 
in his sixteenth year he became apprentice to 
a goldsmith in fondon, and when out of hie 
tame commenced business in St James’s-street, 
where he realized a handsome fortune. Hav- 
ing been much impressed by a visit which he 
paid, early im life, to the Ik\ing’s Bench prison, 
and possibly smitten by the example of the 
benevolent Howard, he explored all the pn- 
sons of the country with a view to the ame- 
horation of human wretcheduess, and the alle- 
viation of the misery of his fellow creatures 
under confinement. It was his constant prac- 
tice in these excursions to wait upon the ma- 
gistrates in the cities and boroughs, and repre- 
sent to them what he saw amiss in their jauls, 
or what his expeneuce might suggest for 
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their improvement. In this manner he occu- 
pied himself for thirty years, produuing many 
substantial benefits, and by his example and 
communications to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
exciung kindred beneficence in others, Thuis 
excellent person was also the prime founder 
of the society for the relief and discharge of 
prisoners conined for small debts, formed in 
1773, and to which he was unanimously ap- 
pointed treasurer. Mr Nield died universaily 
Jamented, February 16, 1814. Besides In» 
communications to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
he was author of the interesting reports of the 
sovlety to which his benevolence gave exist- 
ence.—From a Memoir by Himself. 

NIEULAND (Pr14rRk) a Dutch author, waa 
the son of a carpenter, and was born at Dim- 
mermeer, near Amsterdam, 1n 1764 At the 
age of ten years he wrote tolerable poetry, 
and solved several mathematical problems 
without having had any instructor. Ihe Ba- 
tavian government appointed him one of the 
commissioners of longitude, and he became 
successively professor of mathematics at Utrecht 
and Amsterdam. He died in 1794 His 
principal works are, treatises “On the Means 
of enhghtening a People ,” ‘ Of the System 
of Lavoisier ,”’ and ‘‘On Nav«gation ,” ‘ Poems 
in the Dutch Language ,” with other trea 
tises on scientific subyects.—Jtees’s Cyclop. 
Duct. Hist. 

NIEUPOORT (Wittram Hrwry )a learned 
writer on classical archeology, born mm Holland 
about 1670. He apphed himself especially to 
the study of ancient history, of which he be- 
came professor in the university of Utrecht. 
His death took place about 1750. Nuieupoort 
was the author of a treatise, entitled ‘© Ri 
tuum qui olim apud Romanos obtinuerunt suc- 
cincta explicatiio,”” 8vo, which has been often 

rinted , and ‘* Histona Reipublice et Impern 

manorum, contexta eX monumentis vete- 
rum,”’ 1723, 2 vols. 8vo.— Bug Unit. 

NIEUWENTYI! (Brrnarp) an ingenious 
Dutch philosopher and mathematician, born 
in 1654. He was intended for the clerical 

rofession, which was that of his father , but 
bas Ing a stronger taste for mathematics than 
theology, he applied himself chiefly to mathe 
matical and physical studies, to which he 
added that of jurisprudence. He became 
counsellor and burgomaster of the town of 
Puremerend in North Holland, and a member 
of the states of the province. He died in 
1718. His works are, Considerations on the 
Analysis of Inhnites, the Analysis of Curve 
Lines by means of the Doctrine of Infinites , 
Considerations on the Principles of the Difte- 
rental Calculus, a Ireatise on the use of 
Tables of Sines and Tangents , and Contem- 
plations on the Universe, translated mto En- 
ghsh by John Chamberlayne, and published 
under the utle of ‘‘ The Rehgious Phuiloso- 

her,” 2 vols. 4to.—Martin’s Biog. Philos. 
tog. Univ. 

NIGHTINGALE (JosErH) a dissenting 
munister, of considerable literary talent, born 
at Chowbent in Lancashire, n 1775. Having 
officiated for some short time to a congrega- 
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tion in the Wesleyan connemon at Maccles- 
held, he was induced to settle in the metropo- 
lis, where he supported himself principally by 
the exertion of his talents as an author. In 
this capacity he compiled several volumes of 
the ‘‘ Beauties of Lngland and Wales ,” ‘‘ kn- 
glish ‘lopography,” fol. 1816 , ‘* A Portraiture 
of Methodism,” 8vo. ‘Lins last work he pub- 
lished m 1807, having previously become a 
convert to Unitarianism. ‘* Sermons preached 
at Hanover street and Worslup-street cha- 
pels,’’ 8vo, 1807 , ‘* A Portraiture of Catho- 
husm,’’ 8vo, 1812, and ‘** Refutation of a 
recent anonymous Pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Por- 
traiture of Hypocrisy,’ ”’ 8vo, 1813. His 
iba took place August 9, 1824.—Ann. 
og. 

NIGIDIUS FIGULUS (Pusiivs) a Ro- 
man author and senator, and friend of Cicero, 
whom he assisted in defeating the conspiracy 
of Catiline. Cicero speaks highly of the 
attainments of Nugidius, aud ascribes to 
him the revival of the Pythagorean phuiloso- 
phy. Jt has been thought that he was eaied 
for some of the deceptions which he practised 
under the veil of this philosophy , but the real 
cause of his bamshment was his attachment 
to Pompey. He dicd BC. 45. His works 
were, ‘ De Augurio privato ,’”’ ** De Animahi- 
bus ,” “ De Extis ,” ‘* De Vento,” ‘“ De 
Dus,’’ and commentanes on grammar, of 
which fragments only remaim, which were 
published by Tanus Rutgerstus.—Vosstus de 
Scient. Math. Fabricen Bibl. Tat. Brucker. 

NIPHUS (Avcoustine) a learned Italian, 
was born at Sessa, in the kingdom of Naples, 
in 1473, and was appointed professor of plu- 
losophy at Padua. He composed a treatise 
**« De Intellectu et Demonibus,’”’ 1n which he 
maintained that there 1s but one soul which 
animates all nature. Ile gained so much re- 
putation by his works, however tnflng they 
may now appear, that he was offered profes- 
sorships in the most celebrated universities of 
Italy, and he was created count palatine by 
Leo A. The philosophy of Niphus, however, 
was only in theory, bemg, even in his old age, 
remarkable for his levity and intrigue. He 
died in 1537. He left ‘* Commentaries in 
Latun on Anstotle and Averroes,’’ 14 vols. 
foho, ‘‘ A freatise on the Immortality ot 
the Soul ,” ‘* De Amore, de pulchro Vene 
ris et Cupidimis venales,” &c.—Tirabosch. 
Dict Host. 

NI} HARD, a French hstonan of the ninth 
century, was the son of Angilbert, abbot of St. 
Riquier, and of Bertha, daughter of Charle- 
magne. He was born about the year 790, and 
appears to have been disuneuehed both as a 
soldier and a politician. He was author of a 
chrouicle which gives an account of the divisions 
between the children of Louis le Debonnaire, 
which was published in 1594, by M. Pithou, m 
his Annahum et Historie Francorum Scrip- 
tores.— Morerz. Nouv. Dect. Hest. 

NIVERNAIS (Lovis Jutes Barson 
Manervr, duc de)a French statesman and 
man of letters, born of an Itahan family at 
Pans im 1716. He filled the office of ambas- 
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sador at Rome, Berlin, and London, having | 


been sent to England to conclude the treaty 
of Pans mn 1763. He was subsequently ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal Academy of 
Inscmptions and Belles Lettres at Pans, and 
he distinguished himself as the author of fa- 
bles, songs, dialogues of the dead, and other 
hight elegant productions, original and 
translated, which have been collected and pub- 
lished in ten volumes octavo. His death took 
place in 1798.— Brog. Uni. 

NIZAM UL MULK, an enlightened Per- 
sian, who, in the eleventh century, rose from 
obscunty to be vizter to the sultan Alp Ars- 
lan, and to his son Malek Schah. He was at 
once an able statesman, a consummate gene- 
ral, and a vealous patron of learning. His 
palace was not only always open to men of 
geurus, but many of them were pensioned by 
his liberahty. He also founded and endowed 
numerous seminaries of education, and parti- 
cularly the once flourishing college of Bagdad 
He himself wrote a valuable history of his 
own times, which work abounds in much in- 
teresting matter of fact and description. N1- 
zam, who was one of the most extraordinary 
characters of his age, was stabbed at the age 
of ninety, while reading a petition presented 
to him by an assassin, or subject of the old 
man of the mountain,— D’ Herbelot. 

NIZOLIUS (Marivs) a learned Italian, 
was born at Brescello, in the dutchy of Mo- 
dena, 12 1498. When his writings had made 
him known, he was invited by the princess 
Farnese to Parma, to give lectures in rheto- 
ric , and he was afterwards appointed pninci- 
pal of the new university of Sabionetta. Ihe 
work by which he 13 chiefly distinguished 
was a dictionary of the words which occur in 
Cicero, entitled, ‘* Thesaurus Ciceronianus,”’ 
of which the latest edition was printed at Pa- 
dua in 1734, foho. Nuizolus cavried his ad 
miration of Cicero from his language to his 
philosophy , in favour of which be main 
tained a strenuous contest with several of his 
learned contemporaries. In the course of this 
dispute he wrote a treatise ‘‘ De veris Prin 
ctpus et vera Ratione Philosophandi,” which 
so struch Leibmitz by its philosophy and ele- 
gance, that in order to expose the obstinacy of 
the remaining adherents of Anstotle, he gave 
a new edition of it, with critical notes of his 
own, 1670, 4to.— Tiraboschi. 

NOAILLES (Lovts Anrorwe de) a cele- 
brated French prelate, was the second son of 
Anne, duc de Noailles. He inherited at his 
birth, which took place im 1651, the dukedom 
of St Cloud, with the signory of Aubrach, 
and the dignity of a peer of France. An early 
wnchnation for hterature, and a devotional turn 
of mind, induced him, however, to forego these 
temporal advantages, and to enter the church 
at so early an age, that in his twenty fifth 
year he had already become a aoctor of the 
Sorbonne, where he had applied himself to the 
study ot divinity. As his connexions were of 
the first importance in the state, his mse was 
proportionably Ingh and rapid, until he at 
length became archbishop of Pams, and pn- 
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mate of France. In this exalted situation he 
gained much credit, not only by the excellent 
regulations which be introduced for reforming 
the lives and manners of the French eccle- 
Biastics, but for the stmctness and impartiahty 
with which he caused them to be carned into 
execution. The progress of the Jansenists and 
Quietists, which at this period excited so much 
attention in the councils of the Vatican, he 
exerted himself with much zeal and vigour to 
arrest and terminate. His labours im the 
cause of the Romish church on this occasion 
raised him high in court favour, both at Paris 
and at Rome, and were at length rewarded 1n 
1700 by his elevation to the purple. Fifteen 
years afterwards, however, his opinions mulita- 
ted so strongly against those then expressed by 
the papal court in the famous bull Unigenitus, 
respecting Pasquier Quesnel’s work on the 
New Testament, that not only did his popu- 
larity in that quarter decline, but a sentence 
of banishment was issued against him, through 
the anfluence of lelher and the Jesuitical 
party, wholoudly accused him of a tendency 
to heresy, and the encouragement of schisma- 
tical doctrines. Huis disgrace, however, proved 
to be but of short duration, and he so far re- 
canted as to reconcile himself to the sovereign 
pontiff, by which he was enabled to turn the 
tables on his old antagonist, father Jellier. 
Mis death took place at Paris, May 4, 1729. 
—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

NOEHDEN, LLD. &c. (Gronee Henry) 
a learned and amiable German writer, many 
years domiciled 1n this country. He was born 
January 23, 1770, at Gottmgen, m Hanover, 
and received the rudiments of education at 
the grammar school there, after which he en- 
tered the university, and applied himself more 
particularly to the study of Greek and Roman 
antiquities, having for his instructor the 
learned Heyne, whom he assisted in his ed:- 
tion of Ilomer. In 1791, being recommended 
by his master to an Lnglish gentleman named 
Lawrence, at that time residing in Gottingen, 
as tutor to his cluldren, he became domesti- 
cated in the family, and through that con- 
nexion was introduced, in the winter of 1793, 
to the late s11 Wilham Milner, whose son, the 
present baronet, he attended to Eton, in the 
capacity of private tutor. Here he obtained 
the friendship of Jacob Bryant, Herschel, &c. 
ull the education of his pupil beg completed, 
he accompanied a younger son of the same 
family to Gottingen, where he wrote a disser- 
tation ‘© De Porphyru Scholus in Homerum.” 
After visiting the courts of Brunswick and 
Berlin, they returned to Eton, and in 1800 
Noehden published his German and Enghsh 
grammar, which has since gone through five 
editions, and 18 considered the best extant. 
In the Milner family he continued to reside 
tall the death of sir William in 1811, some time 
after which a vacancy occurmng among the 
hbranans of the Bnush Museum, his well- 
earned reputation carried the election against 
thirty opponents. He was at Weimar, super- 
intending the education of the hereditary 
grand duke’s children, ee this event oc- 
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curred, and he lost no tame in returning to Eng- 
land in 1820. The year following he trans- 
lated Goethe’s observations on the ‘‘ Last 
Supper’’ of Leonardo da Vinci, with a prefa- 
tory essay and notes , and soon after succeeded 
to the superintendance of the numismatic de- 
partment in the Museum, for which his essay 
on the ‘* Northwick Comms” evinces him to 
have been peculurly adapted. Ibis work 
he had intended to comprise in twelve num 
bers, but Ins death, which took place in 
March 18206, prevented its extension beyond 
the fourth number. Among his papers after 
lis decease were found, a translation of part 
of Winckelman’s ‘* History of Art ,’”’ another 
of part of Lessing’s ‘‘ Laocoon ,” some me- 
moranda of his travels , and ‘‘ An Introduc- 
tion to Numismatology.’’ A cast was taken 
from his face after his death, for the Asiatic 
Society, of which he had been elected presi- 
dent in 1893.—Ann. Biog. 

NOGAROLA (Lupovico) a noble Vero- 
nese, born in 1509. He wasas distinguished 
by Ins learning and abilines as by his rank, 
and served his country im several diplomauc 
missions, especially 1u one to the Venetian se 
nate, from whom he reccived the honour of 
knighthood. He was aftciwards created gene- 
ralissimo of the papal forces at Rome, but 
returning at length to his native city, died 
there 1n 1958. Among his wiitings are, an 
oration delivered by him at the council of 
Trent, ‘“‘ On the Divorce of the Queen of 
England ,”’ ‘* On the Cause of the overflow- 
ing of the River Nile ,” ‘‘ On the treatne De 
Univers& Natura of Ocellus Lucanus ,’”’ and an 
‘* Essay on illustrious Authors, Natives of 
Italy, who have wntten in tle Greek lan- 

age.”’—-Nouv. Dict. Flist. 

NOLDIUS (Curisrian) a learned Danish 
divine, was born at Hoybia in Scania, in 
1620. He was educated at the university of 
Copenhagen, and in 1650 he was nominated 
rector of the college of Landscroon. He after 
wards travelled in Europe, and in 1650 he be- 
came tutor to the sons of the lord of Gers- 
torff. In 1670 he was ordained minister and 
professor of divinity 1n the university of Co- 
glare He died in 1683. He 1s said to 
1ave been the first opposer of demonology, 
and was the author of the following works, 
‘© Concordantaw particularum Hebrzo-Chal- 
daicarum,’’ &c. a much esteemed work , ‘‘ Sa- 
crarum Histonarum et Antiquitatum Synop- 
sis ,”’ ‘* Leges disunguend: seu de Virtute et 
Vatio Distinctions Opus ,” ‘* Histoma Idu- 
mea seu de Vita et Gestis Herodum Dia- 
tribe ;” “ Logica ,”’ a ‘‘ New Editon of Jo- 
sephus’s History.’’—Frehert Theatr. Vir Erud. 
Clar. Morerr. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

NOLLEKINS (Josern) a celebrated sculp- 
tor, was born 1n London mm 1737. He was the 
aon of Joseph Francis Nollekins, a panter of 
more ingenuity than orginal talent, who dis 
tngushed himself by his close imitation of 
Watteau. The subject of this article was 
placed early under Scheemakers, and in 1759 
and 1760 gained premiums from the Society 
of Arts. He subsequently repaired to Rome, 
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where he obtained the instructions of Cava- 
ceppi, @ sculptor of cousiderable note, under 
whom he studied so successfully, that he soon 
had the honour of receiving a gold medal from 
the Roman academy of painting and sculpture. 
At the same time he materially improved his 
fortune by becoming a dealer in antiques, as 
well as in the productions of Itahan art ge- 
nerally. He remained nine years at Rome, 
during which time he executed the busts of 
many Luglishmen of distinction , and returning 
in 1770, soon after married the youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr Justice Welch, with a handsome 
fortune, and speedily took the lead in his pro- 
fesuon, and acquired great riches. Ihe chisel 
of Nollekins was chicfly distinguished by ats 
careful and accurate imitation of nature, and 
by the absence of any peculiarity of manner. 
This «‘ Venus with the Sandal’’ is esteemed his 
principal production in the ideal Ine of art , but 
tus professional reputation rests principally 
upon his busts. [his artist, who wasa great fa- 
vourite with George II], was eccentric n many 
points of his character, and in particular was 
distinguished by that sort of avarice, which, 
while rigidly penurious im small matters, 1s 
capable of occasional expensive acts of gene- 
rosity. Mr. Nollekins, who became a royal 
academijian in 1772, died April 23, 1823, 10 
the cighty-sixth year of his age, and m the 
possession of a fortune amounting to nearly 
200,0001.—Ann. Bog 

NOLLEI! (Joun AnrHony) an eminent 
natural philosopher of the last century. He 
was a native of Pimbre, an the diocese of 
Noyon in France, and died at Pars in 1770, 
at the age of sixty-nine. He was lecturer on 
expenmental philosophy to the duke of Savoy, 
and afterwards tothe royal family in his native 
country , and he also held the professorship 
of physics at the college of Navarre at Panis. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Legons du Physique 
bxperimentale,” 6 vols. 12mo, ‘* L’Art des 
Lxpenences,” 3 vols. 12mo, “ Recueil de 
Lettres sur I’Llectricité,” 3 vols. 12mo, be- 
sides other works.— Bog. Uni. Dict Host. 

NON (Craupe Ricuarp de St) bornin 1728, 
and advantageously known as the author of a 
splendid work published at Paris by subscmp- 
tion, under the title of ‘‘ Voyage Pittoresque 
de Naples et de Sicile,”’ ehiicls was afterwards 
abndged by Keerl, secretary to the court of 
Anspach. In the composition of this book, 
which 1s valuable, as well for its biographical 
notices as for the mode 1n which it treats of 
every thing connected with the arts or anti- 
quities of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, 
he was assisted by his brother, and by the 
painters Fragonard and Robert, in some mas- 
terly views and delimeations which at contains. 
He was an the earher part of his hfe a coun- 
sellor of the parhament of Pans, and died m 
that capital in 1791 —Buog. Uni. 

NONIUS or NONNIUS. ‘There were four 
of this name, Marce.uus, a peripatetic phi- 
losopher, critic, and grammarian, was a native 
of ‘Tibur, (now Tivoli) in the fourth century, 
and was the author of a treatise, ‘‘ De pro- 
pnetate Sermonis, sive de vanA exguificatione 
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verborum,” in nine books, edited by J. Mer- 
cier, with a commentary, Paris, 8vo, 161 4.— 
Another of this name, called also sometimes 
Nonnus Panopohta, flourished 1m the succeeding 
century at Panopohs in Egypt, and was the 
author of a metrical paraphrase of St John’s 
Gospel, printed at the Aldine press, Venice,in 
1501,and of an heroic poem,in forty eight books, 
entitled ‘‘ Dionysiacs,” printed at Antwerp, 
with a Latin translation by Ealhard Lubin, 
in 1699.—Lewis Nonwnivs, born at Antwerp, 
im the early part of the seventeenth century, 
was a physician of considerable eminence, 
celebrated as well for his professional ability 
as for his intimate acquaintance with classical 
and general literature A treatise of his ‘‘ De 
re Cibana,” Antwerp, 1646, 1s valuable for the 
light it throws upon the domestic luxury of 
the ancients, as described by their own poets 

Ths other works are, an account of the princi 

pal rivers in Spain, and a Numismatic treatise 
ou the Greek medals, and those struck by the 
fnst three Cesars_ Ihis last appeared in 1620, 
illustrated bysome admirable engravings ofGolt 

zius.—Prtrr Nownius or Nunez, an eminent 
Portuguese mathematician, was born in 1497 
at Alcazar, anciently called Salacia, whence 
he 1s sometimes styled ‘‘ Salaciensis.’’ LHe ob- 
tained the mathematical professorship in the 
university of Coimbra, and was elected, on ac 

count of his talents, by king Emanuel, to su 

perintend the education of his son, Don En- 
mquez, with the title of cosmogiapher royal. 
He published a treatise ‘‘ On Navigation, ’ 
‘© Mechanical Problems on the movement of 
Vessels by Oars,’ ‘* Observations on the 
Planetary Theory of Purbachius ,’ ‘* De Cre- 
pusculo ,’’ some notes on Aristotle s works, 
and a valuable treatise on algebra and geo 

metry, published in Portuguese and Spanish 
Ying death took place in 1977.—Nowv. Dict 
Lise 

NOODT (Grranrp) a learned junst, was 
born at Nimeguen in 1047 He visited the 
universities Of Leyden, Utrecht, and Frane 
her, where he took the degree of doctor of 
lawin 1069 On his return to Nimeguen, he 
was chosen professor of law, and in 1684 he 
was appointed professor in the university of 
Utrecht. He afterwards removed to the same 
station at Leyden, where he died in 1725 
Flis works were collected and published 1n 
1713 and 1794, and include two treatises, 
‘© De jure Summ Impern et Lege Regia,” 
and ‘* De Rehgione ab Impeno jure Gentuum 
hbera.”” Ihe style 1s pure, but they are so con- 
cise as sometimes to be obscure —Morer:. 
Nouv Dict Hist. 

NORBERG (GeorceE) chaplain and histo- 
rian of Charles XII of Sweden. He waa 
born at Stockholm 1n 1677, and having finished 
Ing studies at Upsal, he ertered into the 
church, and m 1703 became almoner to the 
Swedish army. In 1707 he was made almoner 
to the king, with whom he was at the battle 
of Pultowa, where he was taken prisoner 
Having been sent to Russia with count Piper, 
he was not hberated till 1715, when he jomed 
kmg Charles m Pomerania. ‘Soon after he 
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obtained the office of pastor to a church at 
Stockholm, where he died 1n 1744. Norberg 
was distinguished asa pulpit orator, and he 
pubhshed a good many funeral discourses, but 
his history of Charles XII 1s the only work 
which entitles him to notice. ‘The matenals 
which he used were partly furtished by the 
Swedish government, and the manuscript was 
corrected by queen Ulnca Fleonora, the sister 
and successor of Charles XII ‘The history 
was published at Stockholm, 1740, 2 vols. 
foho , and a French translation appeared at 
the Hague m 1742, 3 vols, 4to.— Bug. Unn, 

NORDEN (Frrperic Lewis) an eminent 
geographer and traveller, was born at Gluck- 
stadt in Holstein, 1n 1708. He entered the 
marine service, and became so excellent a 
draughtsman, that the king of Denmark sent 
him to travel m Europe, in order to study the 
construction of ships By command of the 
same monarch he afterwards went to Egypt, 
to examine the curiosities of that country, and 
he published the result of his observations in a 
work entitled, “‘ ‘Travels in Egypt and Nubia.’’ 
In 1739, when the war broke out between Lng- 
Jand and Spain, he entered the English navy, 
but his health being very delicate, he went to 
France, and died at Pans in 1742. His 
‘« Travels” were translated into French by 
Des Roches de Parthenais, and published at 
C openhagen 1n 179, there 1s also an English 
translation by Dr Peter Lempleman.  Neor- 
den was also the author of ‘‘ Drawings of some 
Ruins and Colossal Statues at lhebes of 
Igypt, with an Account of the same, in a 
Letter to the Royal Souety,’’ 1741.—Diet. 
Hist. 

NORDEN (Joun) a topographer and en- 
graver, was born in Wiltshire in 1548, and was 
admitted of Ilart hall, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of MA im 1573. He was patro- 
nized by lord Burleigh, and became surveyor to 
Henry, prince of Wales. He surveyed the 
counties of Essex, Hertford, Maddlesex, but 
the last of his county maps 1s that of Surrey. 
IIe died in 1626. His works are, ‘‘ England, 
an intended Guyde for F nghsh Travailers, &c.”’ 
London, 1625 4to, ‘“ Speculum Bntanme , a 
Topographical and Histoncal Description of 
Cornwall,” ‘* An Historical and Chorogra- 
phical Description of Middiesex and Hertford- 
shire,” ‘* A Delneation of Northampton- 
shire,” 8vo, ‘* The Surveyor’s Dialogue,” 
4to —Gough s Topog. Athen. Oxon. 

NORGATE (Epwarp) a native of Cam- 
bridge, celebrated as an excellent illuminator 
of manuscripts in the seventeenth century. 
A beautiful specimen of his talents 13 yet ex- 
tant, in the ornaments to the original patent 
of the government of Nova Scotia, granted b 
Charles I to lord Strrling, m whose family it 
is preserved. He died in 1650, being at the 
time Windsor herald, and one of the clerks to 
the signet — Boog. Brit. 

NORIS (Henry) a learned cardinal, was 
born at Verona in 16%., of a family onigially 
Insh His father, Alexander Noris, was the 
author of a “* History of Germany.”” At the 
age of fifte.n he was admitted a pensioner at 
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the jesuits’ college at Ramim, and deter- 


mining to embrace the ecclemastical profes- 
sion, he took the habat in the convent of the 
hermits of St Augustine. When his novicaate 
expired, the general of the order sent for him 
to Rome, and he was afterwards appointed to 
teach philosophy and theology at Pezaroand 
Perugia, where he took his degree of DD. 
He then proceeded to Padua, where he finished 
his ‘‘ History of Pelagianism,” which was 
printed at Florence in 1673 , andin 1674 the 
grand-duke of Tuscany invited him to Flo- 
rence, and appointed him his chaplain, and 
professor of ecclesiastical history in the univer- 
sity of Pisa. In 1692 he was made under 
libranan of the vatican, and in 1695 he was 
created a cardinal. In 1700 he was appointed 
librauan of the vatican, and two years after 
he was directed to undertake the reformation 
of the calendar, but wile employed on this 
he was attacked by a dropsy, of wlach he died 
wn 1714. he numerous controversial and 
Jearned works of this cardinal were all pub- 
hshed at Verona in 1729-1732, 1n five volumes 
foho.— Lands Hist. de la Int. de lL Italie. 
Dupin. Morerr. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
NORRIS (Joun). Ihere were two of this 
name , the first a learned but enthusiastic and 
mystical divine, was the son of the incumbent 
of Collingbourne Kingston, in Wiltshire, where 
he was born in 1657. From Winchester 
grammar school he proceeded to Lxeter col- 
lege, Oxford, which he quitted in 1680, on 
obtaining a fellowslnp at All Soule. Here he 
took lus maater’s degree in arts, but vacated 
uns preferment in 1089, by bis marnage, on 
succeeding to the living of Newton St Lo, So- 
merset, two years after he was farther pro- 
moted to that of Bemerton in Waltshire. 
He wags a great controversialist, but visionary 
in his ideas, espousing Malebranche’s opinion 
of seeing all thangs am the Divinity, and 1s 
considered one of the principal of the English 
Platomsts. Among his works, which are nu- 
merous, are, ‘* An Ideaof Happmess,’ ‘‘ A 
Piuture of Love uaveiled,” ‘“ Theory and 
Regulation of Love ,” ‘‘ On the Beatitudes ,”’ 
‘¢ Poems and Discourses .”’ “‘ On the Conduct 
of Human Lafe ,’’ “ On the Love of God,” 
‘Qn Christan Prudence ,” “ On Humility ,”’ 
“* An Essay towards the lheory of the Ideal 
or Intellgible World,’’ 8vo, “‘ On the natu- 
ral Immortality of the Soul ,’’ ‘* Reason and 
Religion ,’ with four volumes of sermons, 
some poems, and other miscellaneous pieces. 
His death took place in 1711.—1he second 
Jonun Nornis was a native of the county of 
Norfolk, born in 1734, and educated at Exon, 
whence he proceeded on the foundation to 
King’s college, Cambndge. Mr Norris was a 
ntleman of good private fortune, and at lis 
Seath mn 1777, bequeathed to the university, 
of which he had been a member, property to 
the value of 190/. per annum, for the en 
dowment of a divinity professorslup and a 


theological prize essay, both which stll bear 
his name. He was the intimate assoviate of 
Porson, who owed much to his fnendship.— 
Bug. Bit. Cent. Mag. 
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NORIH (sr Evwarp) a lawyer of emi- 
nence in the reign of Henry VIIi and queen 
Mary, by the latter of whom he was created 
baron North, of Cathdge in Cambridgeshire. 
He belonged to the court of augmentation , 
and he was a benefactor to the college of Pe- 
terhouse at Cambndge.—His great grandson, 
Dun tery, lord NorntH, was bern 1n 1581, and 
succeeded to the title 1n 1600. He belonged 
to the court of Henry prince of Wales , and m 
the civil war under Charles T, he adopted the 
cause of the parlament. He was the author 
of a piece, entitled ‘‘ A Forest of Varieties, 
Exonerations, and Pnvadoes or Extravagants.”’ 
His death took place m 1666.—Dup tey, 
lord Nori, eldest son of the preceding, re- 
ceived his education at the university of Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards entered into the army. 
Walpole has given bim a placeain his ‘‘ Cata 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors,’’ im con- 
sequence of his having published ‘‘ Observa- 
tions and Advices Economical ,” ‘ Passages 
relating to the Long Parlhament ,” and ‘A 
History of the Life of Edward, Lord North.”’ 
He died in 1677, leaving four sons, who at- 
tamed politcal or eet | eminence.— 1. 
Francis Norru, baron Guildford, lord keeper 
of the great seal under Charles II and James I], 
was the second son of the Jast-mentioned. He 
was born about 1640, and became a student of 
St John’s college, Cambndge, after which he 
entered at the Middle Temple, and was regu- 
larly called to the bar. He gradually made his 
way to the first dignities of his profession, ra- 
ther by Ins prudence and dextenty than by 
the influence of extraordinary talents. He was 
promoted to the office of solicitor general in 
1671, when he received the honour of knight- 
hood , 1n 1673 he was made attorney-general , 
the next year chief justice of the common- 
pleas , am | in 1683 he was appointed lord- 
keeper, and raised to the peerage. He was 
much esteemed by Charles II, who, one even 
ing, when a courtier nvadiously observed that 
North was no lawyer, immediately rephed, 
‘© Whoever said so did not know the lord chnef- 
Justice North.”’ Ile died in 1685. Besides 
some papers in the Philosophical I ransactions, 
lord Guildford was the author of ‘* A Philoso- 
phical kssay on Music,”’ which has been 
lughly praised as a scientific performance, 
which contnbuted greatly to the improvement 
of the art of which it treats —2. Sur Dupiry 
Nortn, brother of the lord keeper, engaged 
in commercial pursuits, and became an emi- 
nent lurkey merchant. He travelled to the 
Levant, and was for some time president of 
the Enghah factories at Smyrna avd Constan- 
tinople. Returning home, he was appointed a 
commissioner of the customs, and afterwards 
one of the lords of the treasury in the reign of 
Charles If. He wrote observations on the 
manners, customs, and junsprudence of the 
iurks, published 1n his brother’s family biogra- 
phy. He died 10 1691.—83. Dr Jonn Nonny, 
another brother, embraced the ecclesiastical 
profession. He was born in 1645, and was 
educated at Jesus college, Cambndge, where 
he obtained a fellowship. In 1672 he was 
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chosen professor of Greek, and the following 
year he was created DD. He subsequently 
obtained the mastership of Trinity college, 
Cambridge , and was nominated clerk of the 
closet to Charles II. Dr North was a man of 
considerable erudition, and 18 said to have been 
a particular admirer of the writings of Plato, 
aselection of whose dialogues, including ‘‘ Cn- 
to,” ‘Phedo,” with the ‘‘ Apologia So- 
cratis,”” he published in Greek and Latin, 
1673, Bvo. Hus death took place im 1683.— 
4. Rourr Norru, a younger brother of the 
same family, belonged to the legal profession, 
and was attorney-general under James II, and 
steward of the courts to archbishop Sheldon. 
It 18, however, as the histonan of his family 
that he principally ments notice. Hus hfe of 
the lord keeper, lord Guildford, 17 34, 4to, 
was reprinted in 1808, 2 vols. 8vo, and his 
lives of sir Dudley and Dr John North, 1744, 
4to, recently appeared im anew edition with 
the preceding 3 vols. 8vo. He was also the 
author of an ‘‘ Uxamen, or Inquiry into the 
Credit and Veracity of Kennet’s History of 
England,” 1740, ito, which, though the work 
of a partizan of the Stuarts, and designed as a 
vindication of Charles II, abounds with curi- 
ous information and anecdote, giving it a de- 
gree of positive value beyond most works of 
the kind. He hkewise wrote other pieces, 
among whichisa ‘‘ Listory of Esculent kish,”’ 
1794, 4to. He died in 1733.—Fuller’s Wor- 
thies. Walpole. 
Bug. Univ. 
NORIH (Frtpvenick) earl of Ginldford, an 
Enghsh statesman of the same family with the 
foregoing. Ile was the eldest son of Francis, 
the second ear! of Guildford, and was born in 
1732. He received his education at Eton 
school, and ‘Inmity college, Oxford, after 
which he passed some time at Leipsic. Re- 
turning to England, he obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons, and in 1759 he was ap- 
pointed a commissioner of the treasury. On the 
resignation of lord Bute in 1763, he was ad- 
vanced to the head of that board, which post 
he held till 1765, and the next year he was 
made joint receiver and paymaster of the 
forces. At length, in 1767, he became chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and 1n 1770 first Jord 
of the treasury. Ils administration lasted till 
1782, during a period of pecuhar difhculty and 
danger. Having accepted of office at a time 
when the court party had become unpopular, 
on account of the secret influence supposed to 
be possessed by lord Bute, something of that 
unpopularity attached to the whole course of 
lord North’s ministry. But this was greatly 
augmented by the unfortunate contest which 
was carned on with our North American co- 
lomes, and which ended in the loss of that 
part of the Briush empire, after the expendi- 
ture of a vast deal of the national wealth, and 
the sacrifice of multitudes of hves. For this 
disastrous measure of subjugating America, 
the premier appears to have been a sincere ad- 
vocate , and in defending tis proceedings 
against the attacks of Mr Fox and his party 
in parliament, he evinced a degree of political 
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skill and resolution which would have done 
honour to a bettercause. It 1s a circumstance 
by no means creditable to his opponents, that 
after his dismission from office, instead of in- 
stituting against him that impeachment with 
which they had often threatened him, a league 
was formed between his lordship and the 
Whigs, which led to the famous coalition mi- 
nistry , but this heterogeneous administration 
lasted only a few mouths, after which lord 
North held no responsible station 1n the state. 
He succeeded to the earldom of Guildford in 
1790, on the death of Ins father, and died in 
1792. Lord North was much esteemed in pn- 
vate life, and was distinguished for urbamity of 
manners, and a turn for repartee. He was 
affircted with blindness several years before 
his death, and his political antagonist, colonel 
Barré, was subject to the same misfortune. 
Replying to some observations of the colonel 
in the house of Commons, lord North said, 
‘‘Notwithstanding the hostility which the 
honourable gentleman opposite ies shewn to- 
wards me, yet I am certain that there are no 
two persons in the world who would be more 
happy to see each other.’’—Bridges’s Edit. of 
Collins's Peerage. 

NORTH (Grorcr) an English antiquary 
and writer on numismatics. He was born in 
London 1n 1710, and received his education at 
St Paul’s school, and Bene’t college, Cam- 
bndge, where he proceeded MA. mn 1744, 
He was rector of Codicote in Hertfordshire, 
aud died in 1772. Mr North was the author 
of “A lable of English Silver Coins, from 
the Conquest to the Commonwealth, with Re- 
marks,” ‘* An Lpistolary Dissertation on 
some supposed Saxon Gold Coins,” ‘‘ Re- 
marks on some Conjectures relative to an an- 
cient Piece of Money found at Kltham in 
Kent ,” and ‘* An Answer toa Label, enti- 
tled the Impertinence of Modern Antiquaries 
displayed.’’— Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 

NORION (Tuomas) a dramatic writer of 
the sixteenth century, a native of Sharpenhoe, 
Bedfordshire, principally known as the author 
of the first three acts of ‘* Ferrex and Porrex,’’ 
to which ‘Thomas Sackville, earl of Dorset, 
added the fourth and fifth, and pubhished the 
whole under the title of ‘* Gorboduc.” He 
was a staunch Calvinist in his rehgious opi- 
nions, and put mto metre twenty-seven of the 
Psalms in Sternhold and Hopkins’s version , 
these may be distinguished by his initials 
affixed in the first edition. His other wntings 
are, some controversial tracts against the Ro- 
ran Catholics, and translations of Nowell’s 
‘* Greater Catechism ,” Calvin's Instatutes, &c. 
Fle made the law his profession, and acted as 
counsel to the Stationers’ company. Hus death 
took place about 1584.—There was also a 
Joun Norton, a whimsical wniter of the ume 
of Charles IT, who, in a strange work, entitled 
‘*The Scholar’s Vade Mecum,” proposed to 
alter the whole structure of the English lan- 
guage.— Buy. Brit. 

NORWOOD (Ricnanrp) an Foghsh geo- 
metrician, who first measured a degree of the 
meridian in this country. This andertaking 
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was executed in 1635, the operations being 
carried on between London and York. Nor. 
wood was the author of a treatise on Trigono 
metry, printed at London in 1667, though the 
dedication 18 dated 1634. The work was re 
published in 1694, with two others relating t 
navigation and fortification. He also pub 
lished letters and papers in the Plilosophica 
Transactions, on the flux and reflux of th 
tude , on the mensuration of an arc of the me. 
ndian, and on other subjects.— Bog. Univ. 

NOSTRADAMUS (Micuae.)a celebrate: 
empiric of the sixteenth century, born Decem. 
ber 14th, 1503, at St Remy in Provence 
After studying at Avignon and Montpellier, 
and graduating in physic at the latter city mu 
1029, he practised medicine at Agen, Mar. 
seilles, Lyens, and Aix. Here he acquirec 
great credit by a chemical composition of suc h 
prevailing virtue, real or supposed, that the 
plague which had been raging with great vio. 
Jence in the neighbourhood was arrested by 
its presumed influence, and the physician re. 
ceived some substantial tokens of the gratitud 
of the citizens, The reputation of a skilful 
physician, however, was not sufficient f r hus 
ambition, he aimed at the higher character o: 
an astrologer and adept in the occult sciences, 
by virtue of which he pretended to foretell fu 
ture events, and published a volume of obscure 
metrical rhapsodies in 155 , under the title of 
“« Prophetical Centumes’’ WJenry II and 
Catherine de Medacis yielded implicit credence 
to his pretensions, and loaded him with favours, 
a circumstance which naturally induced lim to 
prosecute still farther a trade so profitable, 
and his pro,nostications were consequently 
soon increased from three hundred stanzas to 
a thousand. The king at length dying of a 
wound received from the lance of the count de 
Montgomeni, at a tournament, it was soon after 
discovered that an enigmatical expression in 
one of the prophecies of Nostradamus could 
1efer to noother event. Hs fame now reached 
1ts zenith, and al! ranks, from the palace to 
the cottage, vied m chaunting his praises. 
Charles IX himself came 1n person to Salon, 
where he now resided, for the purpose of visit 
ing him, and appointed him hie first physician. 
He did not, however, long survive this honour, 
dying on the 2d of July, 1566. ‘There is an 
English translation of his book in one folio 
volume.—Morert. Bug. Univ. 

NOTI, MD. (Jon~) a pohte scholar, an 
elegant poet, and philological writer, born at 
Worcester, December 24th, 1751. Having 
studied surgery under Mr Hector, of Birming- 
ham, and sr Cesar Hawkins, he visited Pans, 
1n order to avail himself of the opportunities 
afforded by the French school of medicine, and 
subsequently went out to China, as surgeon to 
an East Indiaman. While in the Last he ac- 
quired an extensive acquaintance with the Per- 
sian language ; his proficiency m which, as 
well as his poetical taste, he evinced, on his 
retum to Europe, by some elegant translations 
of the odes of Hafiz. In 1788 he graduated in 
medicine, and soon after attended the duchess 
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family physician. In 1793 he returned to Lng- 
land, and settled at Bristol Hot-wells, whera 
he continued to reside till his death in 1826, 
the last eight years of his hfe being those of 
suffering, arising from a painful state of pa- 
ralysis, amounting tohemiplegia. Among his 
writings are, ‘“‘ Alonzo, a poetic lale,’”’ 4to, 
1772, a translation of the ‘ Basia” of Jo- 
hannes Secundus, 8vo, 1775, ‘‘ Leonora, an 
Elegy,” 4to, 1775 , ‘‘ Poems from the Itahan 
of Petrarch,’’ 8vo, 1777, ‘‘Onginal Pieces 
and Iranslations,’’ 8vo, 1780, ‘ Heroic Epis- 
tle from monsieur Vestris in London to madame 
Heinel in France,” 4to, 1781, the ‘* Cyn- 
thia’’ of Propertius, 8vo, 1782, ‘‘ Chemical 
Dissertatiun on the Springs of Pisa and As- 
ciano,’”’ 8vo, 1793, ‘‘On the Hot-wells of 
Bnatol,’’ 8vo, 1793 , an edition of ‘* Catullus,”’ 
with the Latin text rendered into English verse, 
anc classical notes, 2 vols. 8vo, 1794, a 
translation of the ‘‘ Kisses of Bonefonius of 
Auvergne,’’ with the Latin text annexed, 8vo, 
1797 , another of ‘‘The frst Book of Lucre- 
tius,” with the Latin text, 8vo, 1799, ‘* Ihe 
Odes of Horace,’? wath the Latin text revised, 
8vo, 2 vols. 1803, ‘‘ Sappho, after a Greek 
Romance,’ 12mo, 1803, ‘ On the Influenza 
which prevaled at Bristol in 1803,” 8vo, 
1803, a farther ‘‘ Selection from Petrarch, 
ith Notes,’’ 8vo, 1808, select poems from 
he ‘‘ Hespendes”’ of Herrich, 8vo, 1810, 
* A Nosological Compamon to the London 
Pharmacopana,”” 12mo, 1811, and an edition 
of Decker’s ‘‘ Gull s Horn Book,’’ with notes 
and illustrations, 4to, 1812, besides several 
works left incomplete 1n manuscript, especially 
a translation of Salus Italicus.— Ann. Bug. 
NOUE (Francis de la) surnamed Bras de 
Fer, an eminent warrior and statesman, was 
born in 1531, of an ancient family in Britanny. 
In his youth he served mm Italy, but on return- 
ng to France he embraced the Calvinistic re- 
igion, of which he became a zealous supporter. 
mn 1567 he took Orleans from the Catholics, 
and afterwards he distinguished himself a: 
‘he battle of Jarnac. Ihs Jeft arm being 
iroken at the capture of Fontenay, he had it 
eplaced by one of iron, whence he denved 
us surname. In 1571 he surprised Valen- 
1ennes, and on his retuin the king gave lnm 
he command of the troops sent against Ro- 
helle , but his indignation at the massacre of 
it Bartholomew overcoming his fidelity, he 
setrayed his trust, and used the forces for its 
Jefence. He rendered signal services to his 
garty, and onthe accession of Henry IV, he 
“ontinued to serve with glory under him until 
e was killed by a musket shot at the siege of 
amballe, in 1391. Me was the author of 
Dascours Politiques et Miltaires,”’ composed 
prison, they have been several times re- 
minted, and are still esteemed.—His son, 
‘pet de la Nour, was the author of “ Poémes 
hhrétiennes,”’ Geneva, 1504. He died be- 
‘ween 1611 and 1620.—Moreri. Nouv. Dret. 
ist 
NOVATIANUS, a Greek phuilosophee, 
onverted to Christianity 1n the earher part of 
‘e third century. Ile became a member of 
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the priesthood, although, from some irregula. 

rity, the bishop refused to confirm his ordina. 
tion. Notwithstanding this, he subsequently 
aso far prevailed upon a few ignorant prelates, 
that they ordamed him a bishop, and, although 
excommunicated by St Cyprian, he became a 
candidate for the popedom in 257. Foiled in 
his attempt by the election of Cornehus, h 

separated himself from the communion of th 

Romish church, and became the head of a 
sect called, from their pretensions to superio) 
sanctity, Catharites, (puritans, ) or Novatians, 
from their founder. It was one of their tenets 
to refuse the Eucharist to reconverted here 

tics, as also to those who contracted second 
marnages , and they caused all those who had 
been baptised into the church, to undergo the 
rite a second time. ‘Thus sect, after the coun- 
cil of Nice, fell into disrepute in the Western 
empire, but continued to prevail for a much 
longer period im the East. Ihere 1s an edi- 
tion of his works published by Jackson, 4to, 
London, 1728.—Care. Moreri. Diumn. 

NOVERRE (Joun Georce) reformer of 
the art of dancing in Europe, was born at 
Pans in 1727. His father was an adjutant m 
the army of Charles XII, and he was destined 
for the military profession, but his taste led 
him te prefer dancing to fighting, and he be- 
came the pupil of the famous dancer Dupré. 
After attractmg the notice of royalty in his 
own country, he went to Berlin, where he was 
equally well received. He returned to France 
in 1746, and composed for the comic opera his 
noted Chinese ballet, which made no extraor- 
dinary sensation He afterwards produced 
other pieces of the same kind, and acquired 
so much celebrity, that Garrick invited him to 
England, where his talents attracted great ad- 
miration. Returning to France, he published, 
in 1767, ‘‘ Lettres sur la Danse,’’ 1n which he 
started some new ideas, and proposed a radi- 
cal reformation of his art. He afterwards be- 
came master of the revels to the duke of 
Wurtemberg, with whom he continued some 
years, and then held a simular office at Vienna. 
He went to Milan, on the marriage of the 
aichduke Ferdinand, and also visited the 
courts of Naples and Lisbon, where his merit 
was rewarded with the cross of the order of 
Chnst. After a second journey to London, 
Noverre entered into the service of Mane An- 
tainette, queen of France, who appoimted him 
chief ballet-master of the royal academy of 
music. He suffered greatly at the revolution, 
and passed the later years of bis hfe in indif- 
ferent circumstances. His death took place 
November 19, 1810. He published, in 1807, 
anew and enlarged edition of Ins ‘ Lettres 
sur les Arts imitateurs, et sur la Danse en 
particuher,”’ 2 vols. 8vo , and at the time of 
his death he was engaged on a dictionary of 
the art of dancing, intended to rectify the 
errors of the Encyclopedie on that subject.— 
Bug. Unt. 

NOWELL. There were two learned dig- 
nitanes of the church of this name in the six- 
teenth century, brothers, and natives of Read- 
hall, in Lancashire.—ALEXANDER, the elder, 
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born in 1507, removed from Maddleton school 
to Brasennose college, Oxford, where he ob- 
tained a county fellowship m 1540. In 1543 
he was appointed to the second masterslup of 
Westminster school, to which was added, eight 
years after, a stall in the abbey. On the ac- 
cession of Mary, lis rehgious opinions soon 
made it advisable for him to seek a temporary 
asylum on the continent, where he continued 
to reside during the whole of that reign. 
[he re-estabhshment of Protestautism under 
Ehzabeth, imduced him to return, and 
in 1560 he was raised by that sovereign 
to the deanery of the metropolitan church, 
with the rectory of Great Hadham, Herts. 
fhe convocation for setthng the Liturgy 
chose him their prolocutor, soon after 
which he pubhshed his ‘‘ Greater’ and 
‘« Lesser’ catechisms, in Latin, the latter be- 
ing an abridgment of the former. Besides a 
free grammar-school at Middleton, he founded 
and endowed thirteen fellowships in the col- 
lege of which he was a member, and which, 
in 1595, elected him its principal. Huis death 
took place in the spring of 1602 —LawReEnceg, 
the younger brother, was an able antaquary, 
and compiled a dictionary of the Saxon 
tongue, the manuscript of which 18 stall pre- 
served in the Bodleian hbrary at Oxford. He 
died dean of Iachfield m 1576.—Life by 
Churton. 

NOY (Wirtram) an eminent Jawyer of 
the seventeenth century, in whose counsels the 
fatal civil wars, which, dummg a part of that 
period, desolated England, may be said to 
have ongimated. Ile wasa native of St Bu- 
an, im Cornwall, and after going through a 
course of university education at Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, became a member of the so- 
ciety of Lincolo s Jnn, and was called to the 
bar. In his profession he rendered himself re- 
inarkable by his plodding dustry and inde- 
fatigable research into ancient caster and 
records, which, together with Ins cynical 
temperament and unbending sternness, ren- 
dered him afterwards a very powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of the court. ‘The outset 
of his parliamentary career, however, gave 
little token of the line of politics which he 
eventually thought proper to follow. Being 
returned for Helstone, and afterwards for 
St Ives, in the time of the first James, he dis- 
anguished himself by the violence of his op- 
position to the measures of the court , and in 
these opinions he persevered during the first 
part of the succeeding reign, tall, in 1631, 
being snddenly appointed (without solicitation, 
it 1s said,) atlorney-general, he veered about 
at once, and became one of the most atrenu- 
ous supporters of that prerogative he had for- 
merly laboured to abridge. ‘The fatal project 
of attempting to raise supplies, by what was 
called ship-money, 1s said to have originated 
with him. He did not, however, live to see 
the whole of the misery which he was prepar- 
ing for lus country, but died m the August of 
1634, at Tunbndge Wells, wiuther he had 
gone for the benefit of Ima health, and was 
buried at Brentford, in Middlesex. He waa 
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considered a sound lawyer, where politics did | 
not unterferg, and was the author of ‘ The’ 
Grounds and Maxsms of Enghsh Law;” 
‘« [The perfect Conveyancer ,” “ The com- 


plete Lawyer,’ ‘ Arguments of Law, and 
Speeches ,”” and a collection of Reports.— 
Bug e Brit. 


NUCK (AntHony) a skilful anatomist and 
surgeon, was a German by birth, but settled 
in Holland. He was professor of anatomy 
and surgery in the university of Leyden, and 
president of the college of Surgeons. He 
died in 1672. He acquired great celebrity by 
bis skill in dissection, and he was the disco- 
verer of a new salival duct, of the commun- 
cauon between the red veins and the lym- 
phatics, and of a mode of making prepara- 
tions of the lungs by inflation. [is works 
are, ** De Ducta Salivali novo, Saliva, ductibus 
aquosis et humore aqueo oculorum,’’ Lead. 
1086, ‘* De Vase aquosis Ocuh,” ribid 
1685 , ‘‘ Adenographia curiosa et Uter fo- 
mine1 Anatome novacum Epistola ad Amicum 
de inventis novis ,” ‘* Operationes et Lxpeni- 
menta Chirurgica ,”” ‘Sialograpiia et Duc- 
tuum aquosorum Anatome nova.” ‘lhe three 
last were published together at Lyons in 1722, 
in J vols. 12mo0.— Livy Dict. Hut de la Mede- 
cine = Moreri. 

NUGENI (Ros: r1 Craceos, earl) a minor 
poet of the last century. He was a native of 
lreland, and of a family professing the Ca- 
thohc faith, in which he was educated. Be- 
coming a Protestant, he obtained a seat in the 
English house of Commons, where he thnce 
sat as member for the city of Bristol. In 
1767 he was created viscount Clare, and raised 
to the earldom of Nugent in 1776. He pub- 
lished a volume of poetry in 1739, and some 
of his works will be found in Dodsley’s col- 
lection. One of his performances 1s a copy of 
‘“* Verses to the Queen, with a New Year's 
Gift of Irish Manufacture,’ (a piece of hnen) 
printed in 1777. ‘lo this nobleman Gold- 
smith addressed his poem, entitled, ‘“‘ Lhe 
Haunch of Venison.’ Lord Nugent died in 
1788.—Park’s edit. of the Royal and Noble 
Authors. 

NUGENT (Tuomas) an ingenious literary 
compiler and translator, who was born 1n Ire- 
land, and diedin London Apmil 27, 1772. He 
was a fellow of the Antiquarian Society, and 
an 1765 he obtamed from the university of 
Aberdeen the diploma of LLD. Among his 
publications are, ‘* ]ravels through Germany,”’ 
1768, 2 vols. 8vo, ‘*‘ Observations on Italy 
and its Inbabitants,’’ 1769, 2 vols. Bvo, and 
a French and Knghsh dictionary, which has 
been often repmnted, He translated Henault s 
Chronological Abmdgment of the History of 
France , the Life of Benvenuto Celli, and 
several other works.— CH RIsTOPHER NUCENT, 
MD. FRS. was a native of Ireland, and was 
the father-in-law of the celebrated kdmund 
Burke. He published ‘* An Essay on Hy- 
drophobia.” He practased with much reputa- 
tion as a physician in the metropolis, and died 
November 12, 1775.—Gent. Mag. 

NUNEZ (Kernan vi Guzman) a knight 
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and commander of the order of Santiago, was 
born at Valladolid in the sixteenth century. 
His inchnation leadmg him to literature, be 
went to Italy to study the dead languages, aad 
when cardinal Ximenes founded the university 
of Alcala, he, and Demetrius the Cretan, were 
appointed Greek professors , and be was em- 
ployed by the same cardinal on his celebrated 
Polyglott. He distangushed lumself in the 
cause of liberty, endeavourng to win the 
people of Alcala to the side of the Commons 
of Castile , but the tide rising against him, he 
removed to Salamanca, where he was also ap- 
pointed Greek professor. He died in 1903. 
His principal works are, ‘‘ Annotationes 1n 
Senece Philosophi Opera,’ ‘‘ Observationes 
in Pomponium Melam ,’”’ ‘* Observationes in 
loca obscura et depravata Ihst. Nat C.Phnon, ’ 
foho, ‘‘ Refranes o Pioverbios en Romance ,”’ 
foho, ‘‘ Glosa sobre las obras de Juan de 
Mena.” — Auton. Bibl. Hisp. 

NYE (Puivip) an eminent nonconformist 
divine, who distinguished himself by his sup- 
port of the parhament against Charles I dur- 
ing the discussions in the assembly of divines 
at Westminster, was bornin Sussex about 1596. 
He took his degrees in arts in Magdalen hall, 
Oxford, after wluich he became muinister of 
St Michaels church, Cornlill. Here he con- 
tinued, until by his resistance to archbishop 
Laud he rendered himself obnoxious to the 
episcopal court, and to escape persecution fled 
into Holland. Jhere he remamed until 1640, 
when finding that is party was gaining the 
ascendancy, he returned, and was made mui- 
nister of Kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire. He 
was one of the assembly of divines, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his great zeal, for which he 
was rewarded with the rectory of Acton, near 
London. In 1647 he was appointed one of 
the chaplaims who attended the commissioners 
empowered to treat with Charles I, in the 
Isle of Wight. He contmued to make him- 
self conspicuous bv the active part he took in 
politics, until the Restoration, when he was 
ejected from the rectory of St Bartholomew 
behind the Exchange, and an act was passed, 
restraining him from holding any office, cival 
or ecclesiastical. He died 1n 1673, ‘ and,’’ 
says Calamy, ‘‘ left behind him the character 
of a man of uncommon depth, who was sel- 
dom, if ever, outreached.”’ He published se- 
veral treatises and exhortations on controve1- 
sial subjects, but they are now obsolete.— 
Wood s Ath. Ox. Bug. Brit. Calamy. Neul’s 
Hist. Purit. 

NYSILN (Peter Huperr) an emiment 
physician and physiologist, born at Liege in 
1771. He was intended for the legal profes- 
sion, but preferring the study of medicine, he 
went to Paris for improvement in that science, 
and distinguished himself by his researches 
concerning galvanism. In 1802 he was ap- 
pointed member of a medical commattee des- 
patched to Spain to make observations on the 
yellow fever. Returning to Pans, he pubhshed 
several works , and through the interest of M. 
Halle he was made physician to the Foundhng 
Hospital. He died, owing to an attack of apo- 
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plexy, in 1818. Among Ins wntnge are,— 
** Nouvelles experiences faites sur les Organes 
Musculmres de l’Homme, &c.” 1803, 8vao, 
‘‘ Récherches de Physiologie et de Chimie 
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ATES (Tirvs). ‘lhis mfamous character 
O was born about 1619. He was the son of a 
baptist preacher, and educated at Merchant 
Tailors’ school, whence he removed to Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards took orders In 1677 
he turned Roman Catholic, and was admitted 
into the society of fies , but subsequently 
declared himself a Protestant, and in conjunc- 
tion with one Dr longue, gave information of. 
a pretended popish plot, for the destruction of 
the Protestant rehgion, and falsely accused the 
Catholic lords Petre, Powis, Bellasis, Arun- 
del, of Wardour, and other persons of quality, 
several of whom, including lord Stafford, were 
executed, of being concerned 1n the conspiracy. 
Such was the heated credulity of the times, 
this versatile and unworthy character was re- 
warded with a pension of 1,200/. per annum, 
and lodged for safety at the palace of White- 
hall. On the accession of James II, however, 
he was thrown into prison, and indicted for 
perjury, and being convicted, was sentenced to 
stand in the pillory five times a year during his 
hfe, and to be whipped from Aldgate to New- 
gate, and thence to T yburn, the last partof which 
sentence was executed with extraordinary 
severity. Though the whipping was so harshly 
inflicted, he was enabled, by the care of his 
friends, to1ecover , and at the Revolution, the 
current of popular prejudice again setting im 
his favour, he was rewarded with a pension of 
10001. per annum. In 1698 he sought to be 
restored to the congregation of baptists, to 
which he had primitively belonged , but 10 the 
course of a few months was excluded as a hy- 
pocnite and disorderly person. He died in 
1705. Hume says, that this execrable tool of 
faction had, in early life, been chaplain on 
board the fleet, from which he was dismissed 
for unnatural practices, and it was then that 
he became a convert to the Cathohc religion, 
as he boasted, with a view to obtain the secrets 
of its adberents. On all sides, the infamy of 
his character 1s aNowed, and the credit given 
to a miscreant so utterly unworthy of confi- 
dence, to the destruction of several persons of 
respectability, and even consequence, affords a 
memorable demonstration of the opposing bi- 
gotry which predommated in that most dis- 
graceful period of Enghsh history. Hume. 
Burnet. 

O’BEIRNE, DD. (Tromas Lrwis) a 
learned prelate, a native of the county of Long- 
ford in Ireland, born mn 1748, of a Catholic 
family, by whom he was sent to St Omers at 
an early age, together with his brother John, 
with a view to the priesthood. In the latter 
instance, the wishes of their relauuons were 
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pathologique,” 181%, 8vo; besides two me- 
dical dictionanes, produced in conjunction 
with M. Capuron.— Brog. Uni. 
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comphed with, John, taking orders in due 
course, and becoming a Cathohe pnest in the 
diocese of which his brother was eventually 
the Protestant bishop.—Tsomas, on the con- 
trary, saw reason torenounce-the creed m whih 
he had been educated, in favour of that of the 
Estabhshed church. At the commencement 
of the American war, having taken orders in the 
Protestant cominunion, he accomipamed lord 
Howe, as chaplain of the fleet. On his return 
to England he pubhshed a vindication of his 
patrors, the Howes, whose conduct was at 
that time a subject of parliamentary mvestiga- 
tion, which he followed up by a spirited pamph- 
let on the opposition side, entitled “ Lhe 
Gleam of Comfort.’ His connexon with this 
noble family introduced him to the then duke 
of Portland, whom in 1782 he accompanied to 
Ireland, as private secretary, and obtained, 
the following year, from his grace, two valua- 
ble hvings 1n Northumberland and Cumber- 
land. Becoming afterwards first chaplain to 
the new lord heutenant, earl Fitazwilham, he 
was promoted tothe see of Ossory, from which, 
on the death of Dr Maxwell, he was translated 
to that of Meath. Asa prelate he was highly 
popular among the clergy of his diocese. Has 
writings, some of which were published anony- 
mously, are ‘* ‘lhe Crucifixion,’® a poem, in 
4to, 1776 , ‘‘ The Generous Impostor,” a co- 
medy, 1780, ‘A short History of the last 
Session of Parlhament,’”” 8.10, anonymous, 
“« Considerations on the late Disturbances, by 
a consistent Whig,” 8vo, ‘* Considerations 
on the Principles of Naval Discipline and 
Courts-Martial,’”’ 8vo, 1781, and several ser- 
mons and charges on various occasions. iis 
lordship died February 1 5th, 1823.—Gent. Mag. 
OBERKAMPF (Curistopner Puiuir) 
the founder of the manufacture of printed hnens 
of Jouy, and of the cotton manufacture of Es- 
sonne in France. He was born in 1738, an the 
territory of Anspach in Germany, and was the 
son of a dyer, who, after exercising his occu- 
pation in several parts of Germany, had taken 
up his residence at Arau ain Switzerland. 
Young Oberkampf having acquired the ait of 
making printed linens, quitted his father at the 
age of nineteen , and two years after he com- 
menced, on a small scale, a manufactory 1n the 
valley of Jouy. The desgn of the figures, the 
printing, and the dyeing of the goods, were all 
performed by a single individual, who, im spite 
of various difficulnes with winch he was sur- 
rounded, acted with such spint and persever- 
ance, that in the progress of tame he collected 
a population of 1,500 persons in a spot which 
had been almost a desert, and by the supply 
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of pnuted linéns at home, put an end to the 
umportations of those artcles into France. The 
benehts he had bestowed on the country were 
properly appreciatud. Louis XVI conferred 
on Oberkampf letters of nobility , and in 1790, 
the council-general of the department decreed 
the érection of a statue in honour of him, which 
mark of gratitude, however, he declined. In 
1793 lis hfe was 3n danger, but he fortunately 
escaped proscription. Some years after he was 
offered a place mn the senate, which he re- 
fused, but he accepted the cross of the legion 
of honour, bestowed on him by Buonapartte. 
Oberkampf, in the latter part of Ins life, esta- 
blished a cotton manufactory at Essonne, and 
thus naturahzed that important branch of in- 
dustry in France. The commotons which ac- 
companied the overthrow of Buonaparte, had 
a disastrous influence on the manufactories of 
Jouy, and deeply afflicted the mind of the pro- 
pnietor, whose death took place October 4th, 
1815. Brg. Unw. 

OBERLIN (Jeremian James) a learned 
and industrious antiquary and philologer, 
born at Strasburg in 1735. He studied in the 
university of his native city, and 1n 1758 he 
obtained the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
He afterwards attended lectures on theology, 
but his researches were devoted chiefly to sa- 
cred criticism and antiquities. At the age of 
twenty he became an assistant to his father, 
who was a tutor at the gymnasium, and whom 
he succeeded in 1770, at which period he was 
likewise appointed professor of Latin eloquence 
at the academy. He also gave lectures on ar- 
cheology, ancient geography, diplomatics, &c. 
relative to which subjects he published ele- 
mentary treatises, wluch have been used as 
text-books in many of the German semina- 
ries, In 1778 he was nommated professor 
extraordinary at the university of Strasburg, 
and in 1782 he obtained the chair of logic and 
metaphysics , to which, in 1787, was added, the 
office of director of the gymnasium. Ihe 
rench Revolution interrupted his learned la- 
bours, and in 1793 he was impuisoned at 
Metz, and treated with great cruelty. The 
termination of the tyranny of Robespierre re- 
stored him to hberty, and he returned to Stras- 
burg to resume his literary occupations. On 
the establishment of the central schools, he was 
appointed hbrarian of that of the Lower Rhine. 
He died October 10th, 1806. He published 
valuable editions of Tacitus and Cwesar, and 
various other works, of which a hst may be 
found in the annexed authority.— Bug. Unt. 

OBRECHY(ULnric) anative of Strasburgh, 
who became professor of history and rhetoric, 
un the university of that city. Such was his 
reputation for variety and extent of learning, 
that he was termed the epitome of human 
science. Among his principal wntings are, 
‘* Exercitatio de Philosophia Celtica ,’’ ‘‘ Lx- 
cerptorum Historicorum et Jundicorum de na- 
tura successions in Monarchiam Hispame ,” 
‘‘Prodromus Rerum Alsaticarum.’’ He pub- 
hshed an edition of the Trojan history, ascribed 
to Dictys Cretensis , and also wrote com- 
mentaries on the treatise of Grotius *‘ De Jure 
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Belli ac Pacis.”” He was originally a Pro- 
testant, but in 1684 he became a Catholic, 
and was subsequently employed 1n affairs of 
state. Hs death took place im 1701, at the 
age of fifty-four.—Niceron Mem. 

OCARIZ or OCARIIZ (don Joszru, che- 
valier d’) a Spanish diplomatst, who distin- 
guished himself by his attempts to prevent the 
execution of Lous XVI. He was born about 
1750, near the frontiers of Biscay, and having 
completed his studies at Madnd, he became 
secretary of the embassy at Turin, and then 
at Copenhagen. In 1788 he was sent to Panis 
as consul-general , and in August 1792 he held 
the post of chargé d’affaires. Shortly after, 
he wrote to the French minister, Lebrun, a 
letter in favour of Lows XVI, which seems to 
have produced a strong impression in the Na- 
tional Convention , and on the 17th of January, 
1793, he wrote a second letter, addressed to 
the Convention, 1n which he offered the me- 
diation of his sovereign to engage Prussia and 
Austria to terminate the war with France, on 
condition of the suspension of judgment against 
the king. When war was declared against 
Spain in the following month of March, the 
chevaher Ocanz quitted Pans, whither, how- 
ever, he returned some time after, on the re- 
storation of peace. He occupied other diplo- 
matic situations , and at length, having been 
nominated Spanish ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, he died on his way thither at Varna in 
Hungary, in 1805.—Biog. Uni. 

OCCAM or OCKHAM (Wittiam) an 
eminent divine and plniosopher of the four- 
teenth century. He was a native of Ockham 
in Surrey, and was educated at Merton college, 
Oxford, where he studied under the celebrated 
Duns Scotus, whose opinons he, notwith- 
standing, controveited, becoming the founder 
of the pnlosophical sect of the nominalists, as 
Scotus was of the realsts. Occam entered 
into the Franciscau order of Friars Minor, or 
Cordehers , and he also took orders in the 
church, and became archdeacon of Stowe, in 
the diocese of Lincoln, which preferment he 
resigned about 1320. He wrote against pope 
John A X11, whom he treated as a heretic, and 
joined the anti-pope Nicholas V, set up by the 
emperor Lewis of Bavana. Occam having 
been excommunicated, betook himself to the 
protection of the emperor, exclaiming, ‘* De- 
fend me, O prince, with thy sword, and I 
will defend thee with my pen.” He died at 
Munich in 1347.  I[rithemius says, he was 
well acquainted with the Semptures, and with 
the philosophy of Aristotle ; afd that he pos- 
sessed a subtle genius, and a great deal of elo- 
quence. Among his works are, ‘‘ Commenta- 
rium super Sententias,’’ Jab. iv.; ‘‘ Quodhi- 
beta,”’ ‘‘ De Ingressu Scientuarum,” anda 
treatise against the pope, ‘‘ De Paupertate 
Christa et Apostolorum.”” The plilosophical 
tenets of Occam seem to have approached 
those of Malebranche and Berkeley. He ob- 
tained the title, among the schoolmen, of the 
Invincible Doctor.—Trithem. de Script. Ec- 
les.  Stollz Introd. in Hist. Lit. Prajaase 
Steuart’s Pref. Disc. to Encyel. Brit 
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OCCO (Avotruvs) an eminent writer on 
Dumismatics, born in 1524, at Augsburg. He 
received a medical education, and took the 
degree of MD. at the academy of Ferrara in 
Italy. Having returned to his native place, 
he practised his art with success, and on the 
establishment of the college of medicime at 
Augsburg 1n 1582, he held an official situa- 
tion in at for some time, and was deprived by 
the senate for having opposed the introduction 
of the Gregonan calendar. He then devoted 
umself entirely to the study of antiquities 
md the science of medals, relative to which 
1e produced a work of importance, entitled, 
* Numismata Imperatorum Romanorum, a 
Pompeio Mag. ad Herachum,’’ printed at 
Antwerp, 1579, 4to, and with additions at 
Augsburg in 1601. Occo also published a 
Pharmacopeeia, and other woiks. He diedin 
1605 or 1606.—Buog. Univ. 

OCELLUS LUCANUS, so called from be- 
ing anative of Lucania, was a Pythagorean 
dbilosopher ‘who flourished about BC. 500. 
ite wrote a treatise ‘* On the Universe,’’ which 
s still extant, and from which Anstotle, in 
us treatise on generation and corruption, 
eems to have borrowed freely. Some critics 
nave been of opimion, that this book was 
compiled from the writings of Arrstotle , but 
Brucker thinks with little reason, as this book 
vassed out of the hands of A:schylus into those 
of Plato, and consequently must have existed 
previously to the time of Anistotle. Ihis 
remnant of philosophical antiquity was first 
published in 1539. Of succeeding editions, 
the best 18 that by Gale, in his ‘‘ Opuscula,”’ 
with the Latin translation of Nogarola.—Fa- 
bei Bebl. Gr. Brucker. 

OCHINUS (Bernaroin) a celebrated Ita- 
lian monk, was born at Sienna, in 1487. He 
was at first a Cordelier, but applying himself to 
the study of physic, he threw off the monastic 
habit, which m 1534 he again resumed, em- 
bracing the reformed sect of the Capuchins, 
ef which he became vicar-general. He also 
became father confessor and chaplain to pope 
Paul Il]. In 1541, whilst at Naples, he he- 
came acquainted with John Valdes, a Spa- 
mard and Lutheran, who, by his arguments, 
succeeded in bringing him over to his faith, 
which Ochmus began to preach with great 
boldness. To avoid the persecutions which 
must necessanly follow his conversion, he 
went to Geneva, thence to Lucca, where he 
marned, and then proceeded to Augsburg, 
where he published~some sermons. In 1547, 
on the imvitation of archbishop Cranmer, he 
accompanied Peter Martyr to England, for the 
purpose of assisting in the Reformation, but 
upon the death of Edward V1, being forced to 
leave this country, he returned to the conti- 
nent m 1555, and became minster of an Ita- 
han church at Zurich, where he remained un- 
tl 1563, when he was banished thence on ac- 
count of some dialogues, in which he main- 
tained the doctrine of pulygamv. He after- 
wards proceeded to Moravia, where he fell in 
with the Socimans, and then proceeded to Po- 
land, on quitting whuch country on his way 
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back to Moravia, he fell ill of the plague, and , 
died at Slawhaw in 1504. He was the author 
of a great number of sermons, dialogues, &c. 
which have been translated mto Enghsh.— 
Gen. Dict. Morert. Strype’s Life of Cranmer. 
OCHS (Piier) chevaher and grand tni- 
bune of the state of Basle, one of the most ce+ 
lebrated statesmen of modern Helvetia. He 
was born at Basle about 1749, and having 
fimshed his academical studies, he received 
lessons on politics from Isaac Iselin. He had 
long been distinguished for his legal know- 
edge, when in 1795 he was chosen by his 
fellow citizens to negotiate with M. Barthele- 
my, agent of the French directory. He sub- 
sequently assisted in other diplomatic trans- 
actions, and at length became member of the 
Helvetic senate, and president of the assembly 
convened to organize a constitution for the 
state of Basle, under the mfluence of France. 
Poliucal intrigues occasioned him to be dis- 
placed, and in 1800 he went to Paris, where 
he remamed some time. Having attended at 
the Consulta, held at Pazis when Buonaparte 
was First Consul, for the purpose of prepanng 
a federative constitution for Switzerland, Ochs 
was appointed a member of the council of 
state at Basle, under the new government, 
which subsisted till the return of the Bourbons 
to France in 1814. Ile died at Basle, June 19, 
1821. Ochs was distinguished as an author, 
having published ‘* Histoire de la Ville et du 
Pays du Bale,’ 1785—1821, 5 vols. 8vo, 
“Projet de Constitution Helvetique ,” and 
some dramatic pieces.— Diog. N. des Contemp. 
OCKLLY (Simon) an eminent Onentalist 
of the last century. He was born at Lxeterin 
1078, and received Ins education at Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, where he took the de, ree 
of MA. He entered into holy orders, and ob- 
tained the vicarage of Swavesey 1n Cambnidge- 
shire. In 1708 he published ‘* Ihe Life of 
Ha. Ebn Yokdan,’’ a kind of moral romance, 
translated from the Arabic of Abu Jaafar Lbn 
Tophail , and the same year appeared his 
great work, “The History of the Saracens, 
iljustrating the Religion, Rites, Customs, and 
Manner of LTaving of that warlhke People,” 
with a hfe of Mahomet, 2 vols. 8vo, of which 
a new edition was pubhshed in 17572 This 
very learned and industrious scholar met with 
little encouragement in the prosecution of his 
studies, and after having been imprisoned for 
debt, he died 1n poverty 1n 1720. Besides the 
publications menuoned, he was the author of 
“* Introductio ad Linguas Onentales,” 1713, 
8vo, aud other works.— Bog. Brit. 
ODLRIC OF PORTENAU, one of the 
most famous travellers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. He was born in Fnulh about 1286, and 
entered young into a convent of Franciscans 
at Udina. He visited as a missionary many 
parts of Asia, then almost unknown, among 
which were the islands of Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo, the southern provinces of 
China Chineee Lartary, and libet, He returned 
to Europe, a ter sixteen years’ absence, about 
1330, and hastening to the pope at Avignon, he 
endeavoured to ubtain assistance towards new 
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efforts for the conversion of the infidels. The 
affarrs of the church did not admit of this be- 
ing afforded him , and he returned to hus con- 
vent at Udina, where he died in the beginning 
of 1831. The travels of Oderic were pub- 
lished tn the collection of Ramusio, and also 
by Hakluyt——Bwg. Unv. 

ODERICO (Gaspar Lewis) a learned an- 
taquary and medallist, who was a native of 
Genoa. He entered mto the society of the 

esults, and going to Rome, became professor 
ox theology, but ancient coins, medals, 1n- 
senptions, and other mqnuments of Greek and 
Roman antiquity, were the principal objects of 
his researches. He was admitted a member 
of the [truscan academy of Cortona, under 
the name of [heodemio Ostracimo. On the 
suppression of the order to which he be-. 
longed, he retyed to Genoa, where he was 
made conservator of the umversity hbrary , 
and am 1787 he went to Turn with his bro- 
ther, to conduct some negotiations, and re- 
mained there six years The revolution at 
Genoa deprived nm of his office, but on the 
reorganization of the umversity he was re- 
placed, and at the same period he was chosen 
a member of the Institute He died of apo 
plexy, December 10, 1803, aged seventy- 
eight. He published some valuable works re- 
lative to ancient medals and inscriptions , and 
he left in MS ‘ Notizie istunche sulla Iau- 
nea fino all, anno 1475,’ wnitten at the re- 
se of the empress Catherine I1.— Buog. 

ni. 

ODIER (Lrwis) one of the founders of’ 
the medico-surgical society of Geneva, a cor 
respondent of the French Institute, and a 
member of many scientific associations, was a 
physician at Geneva, where he was born 1n 
1748. He studied at Edinburgh, where he 
proceeded MD. and afterwards visited Ley- 
den and Paris. Returning to Geneva, he 
commenced a course of lectures on chemistry, 
un which he unfolded the great discoveries 
which had been made im that science by the 
Enghah and French philosophers. He prac- 
tised medicine with great reputation 1n his na 
tive city, where he exercised several public 
functions, and he assisted in the arrangement 
of a new code of criminal Jaw. His death took 
place April 13, 1817. He was the author of 
a ‘* Manual of Practical Medicine , ’ and mary 
scientific memoirs in periodical works. He 
also distanguished himself by his successful en- 
deavours to introduce vaccine 2noculation on 
the continent.— Bog. Univ. Buog. N. des 
Contemp. 

ODINGION (Watren) or Walter of 
Evesham, a monk of that monastery in Wor 
cestershire, who floumshed in the reign of 
Henry 111. He was an astronomer and mathe- 
matician, and 18 said to have been the author 
ef * De Moubus Planetarum et de Mutanone 
Aeris.’ He also wrote a treatise, entitled, 
‘Of the Speculation of Music,” preserved in 
the hbrary of Bene’t college, Cambridge, of 
which Dr Burney says, that of all other musi- 
cal tracts, from the tame of Boethius to Franco 
and John Cotton were lost, with this MS. our 
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Burney’s Hist. of Music. 

ODO (Satnr) a celebrated abbot of Clugni, 
was born at Tours in 879. At the age of 
Dineteen he was made a canon of St Martan’s, 
in that city, and he afterwards went to Panis, 
where he became a disciple of St Rhemy of 
Auxerre. In 912 he took the habit in the mo- 
nastery of Beaume, in the diocese of Besan- 
gon, and in 927, having taken orders, he be- 
came second abbot of Clugni, and by his 
efforts the order or discipline of that monastery 
obtained a very Ingh character. So gh 
stood Odo’s reputation for sanctity and wis- 
dom, that the popes, bishops, and princes paid 
the greatest deference to his opimons, and 
frequently made him the arbiter of their dis- 
putes. He died at Rheims in 942. He was 
the author of ** Lhe Life of St Gerard, Count 
of Aunilac, m four Books ” ‘* Sermons,” 
** Hymns,’ which Duchesne has edited in his 
‘* Bibl Cluniac ,” and ‘ Morahum in Job 
hb. xxxvi,’? which are chiefly taken from 
the ‘‘ Morals of St Gregory.” All these 
pieces may be seen 1n the ‘ Bibl. Patr.’’— 
Morert Dujrn. Mosherm. 

(@COLAMPADIUS (Joun) a distin- 
guished reformer, was born in Francoma, 1n 
1482. He studied at Heidelberg, after which 
he becanie tutor to the son of the elector pa- 
latine, and was presented to a benefice In 
1520 he entered into a convent near Augs- 
burg, but on reading the books of Luther, he 
quitted his cell and repaired to Basil, where 
he was made professor of divimty. He em- 
braced the doctmne of Zuimghwus on the sacra- 
ment, but conducted himself, controversially, 
with great moderation. Jn 1528 be marned 
the widow of Cellanus. Ihe writings of 
Gucolampadius, which evince a great extent of 
learning, are too numerous to be particula- 
nized here, but a list of them will be found in 
our authorities. Ife appears to have been 
held in high estimation even by his opponents. 
He died of the plague an 1531.—Melehor 
Adam. Dupin Mosheim. 

OECUMENTUS, an ancent Greek com- 
mentator upon the Scriptures, flourished m 
the tenth century, and 18 said to have been bi- 
shop of Inca, im Lhessaly. He was the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Commentaries” upon the Acts of the 
Apostles, the fourteen epistles of St Paul, and 
the seven Catholic epistles, which, besides 
ins own remarks, contain those of many of the 
anvient fathers. He 1s thought also to have 
written a commentary upon the four Gospels, 
but this 1s not extant. His works were pub- 
lished in Greek at Verona, in 1532, and in 
Greek and Latin at Pans, in 1631, 1n ¢ vols. 
foo. lo the latter 1s added, the ‘* Com- 
mentary’’ of Arethas, upon the book of Re- 
velation.—Cave. Lardner. Fabrice. Baidl. 
Grec. Morert. 

OLDER (Gerorce Louis) an eminent phy- 
sician and botanist, born at Anapach, mn 1728. 
He studied under Haller, at Gottingen, and 
after having practised as a physician at Sles- 
wick, he was, in 1752, invited to take the be- 
tani.al chair at Copenhagen. He travelled 
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h many of the provinces of Denmark | 
and Norway, to investigate the native plants, : 
and the resuit of his labours was a work en- 
titlea, “ Flora Danica,”’ the first part of which 
appeared 1n 1763. He also turned his atten- 
tion to politacal economy and finance, and in 
1769 he pubhshed a memoir on the civil and 
political state of the peasantry. Count Bern 
storff often consulted him on affairs of admi- 
nistration , and under Struensee he was ap- 
pointed counsellor of finance, and president of 
the council of revenues of Norway. The fall 
of that minister occasioned lis removal from 
Copenhagen. He was made bailli of the du- 
chy of Oldenburgh, where he employed him- 
self in the establishment of a fund for the be- 
nefit of widows, and other financial undertak- 
ings. He died the 28th of October, 1791 
Besides the works already referred to, Oeder 
published, ‘‘ Elementa Botanica,” 1762—o-+4 
2 vols. 8vo, ‘*‘ Nomenclator Botamicus,’ 1769, 
8vo, “ Figures of Plants growimg spotane 
ously in Denmark and Norway,’ 1766, folio 
** Observations on a Bank for Widows,’’ Co 
penhagen, 1771, 8vo, besides many memoirs 
inserted in periodical journals. Linnwus gave 
the name of Gidera to a genus of plants, na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope, m honour 
of this botanist.— Beog. Unzv. 

OLLRICHS (Joun Cuartes Covrap) a 
German historian and bibliographer, born at 
Berlin in 1722. He was educated at krank 
fort on the Oder, where he proceeded LLD. 
and in 1792 he was appointed professor of 
history and civil law at the academy of Stettin. 
Notwithstanding his offiual occupations, he 
published a number of cuzous dipsertations, 
chiefly relating to the lustory of Germany in 
the middle ages. At the age of fifty he mar- 
ried a widow, who brought him considerable 
property, and resigning his chair, he settled at 
Beilin. In 1784 he obtained the post of 
counsellor of legation. and resident of the 
duke of Deux-Ponts, at the court of Berlin. 
His death took place December 30, 1798. 
Besides the Berlin Library, a literary journal, 
carned on in conjunction with Moehsen, from 
1747 to 1790, he pubhshed many valuable 
works in Latin and German, the most impor- 
tant of which are mentioned in the Biogra- 
pine Universelle. Prenhxed to the catalogue 
of Ina hbrary, which was sold after his death, 
in 1800, 18 his life, written by himself im La- 
tun — Boog. Nouv. des Contemp. 

OLLRICHS (Gerarp) a Jearned lawyer, 
born at Bremen, in 1727, who studied at Got- 
tingen and Utrecht. After having been for 
some time resident of the emperor at F rank- 
fort, he abandoned diplomacy to become syn 
dic of Bremen, where he died 1n 1789. 
Oelnichs was particularly skilled in the an 
cient dialects of the Teutonic language. Hi 
published, ‘‘ Glossarium ad Statuta Bremensia 
antiqua,”’ 1767, Bvo, a collection of the an 
cient and modern laws of Bremen, the laws 
of the city of Riga, with a glossary; and 
other works.—Joun Oc tricus, professor of 
theology, and rector of the gymnasium of 
Bremen, who died in 1801, aged seveven 
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seven, distinguished himself by some impor- 
tant publications relative to German and Nor- 
thern literature, among wlich 18 an ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Chnstomathy,’’ with a German version, 
1798, 4to. — Jonv Gronce ArNotp Ost- 
RICHS, a native of Hanover, died in his 
twenty fourth year in 1791, at Gottingen, 
where he had studied under Hayne and Hee- 
ren, and excited much notice by his early 
proficiency. In 1787 he published a disger- 
tation on the philosophy of Plato, and m 
1788, another on the philosophy of the Fa- 
thers of the Church; but his greatest work 
was published posthumously by professor 
Heeren, under the title of ‘‘ Commentaru de 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiz Latine priorum sex 
seculorum,’” Lips. 1791, 8vo — Big. Univ. 
Bog. Nouv des Contemp. 

OFNOPIDAS, or OF NOPIDTS, of Chio, 
a Pythagorean philosopher, who hved in the 
fifth century BC, Like othersof the Grecian 
sages, he visited Tgypt in search of know- 
ledge, and there he made himself acquamted 
with geometry and astronomy Some of the 
problems of Luchid are attnbuted to this ma- 
thematician, who cefly distinguished himself 
by the invention of a cycle for the regulation 
of the year, which was afterwards improved 
by Meton, Ocnopides engraved on a table 
of brass his astronomical calculations, applied 
to a period of fifty nine years which he con- 
sidered as marking a revolution of the stars, 
and called it the great year. He consecrated 
this table at the Olympic games, that it might 
be preserved for the use of the public —-Biog. 
Univ. 

OELTER (Samuet Wirrram) a German 
historian born in 1720, 1n the dominions of 
the margrave of Bareuth. He studied at Fr- 
lang, and having adopted the ecclesiastical 
profession, became pastor at [inden im 1749, 
and removed in 1762 to Makterlebach His 
historical productions haying made him ad- 
vantegeously known, he was appointed husto- 
riographer of Brandenburg, Anspach, and 
Bareuth, and member of the consistorial coun- 
cal of hs distmct. He died in 1792. He 
possessed an extensive acquaintance with his- 
tory, diplomatics, and antiquities, especially 
those of Franconia, and he illustrated a mul- 
titude of obscure transicuons , but he was de- 
ficient in taste and wastoo fond of conjectural 
etymologies He was the author of ‘ An 
essay towards a Danae of the Burgraves and 
Margraves of Brandenbourg and Franconia,’’ 
founded on coins, seals, and documents, 1751 
—58, % vols. 8vo , and many other works, of 
which an account may be found in Schiichte- 
groll’s Necrology — Big. Univ 

OEXMELIN (Arrxanper Orrtvrr) a 
traveller and historian, who was probably a 
Fleming In July 1666, he was at fortue, 
in America, 1n the service of the West India 
company, where he was sold to a planter for 
thirty crowns After three years servitude, 
he jomed some freebooters, and remained with 
them till 1674, engaging in all their enter- 
prises. He then embraced an opportunity vw 
return to Europe, thanking God, as he says, 
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that he had been enabled to relinquish such a 
miserable kind of hfe. He afterwards made 
three other voyages to Ameria, with the 
Dutch and with the Spamards, and he was 
at the taking of Carthagena in 1697. He 
wrote an account of his adventures, published 
in French at Pans in 1686, 2 vols. 12mo, 
and afterwards at Trevoux, 1744 and 1775, 
4 vols. 12mo. From some passages in his 
narrative, it seems probable that he exercised 
the profession of a surgeon.— Buog. Univ. 

OGDEN (SamvEL) an eminent divine of 
the establishment, was born at Manchester, 
in 1716, and educated at the grammar-school 
there, from which he was removed to King’s 
college, Cambridge, and next to St John’s, 
where he obtained a fellowship. In 1744 he 
became master of the grammar-school at Ha- 
hhfax, but in 17°3 returned to Cambridge, 
where he took his degree of DD. and was pre- 
sented to the hving of Damerham, in Wilt- 
shire. In 1766 he was appointed Woodwar- 
dian professor, and subsequently received the 
rectories of Lawford 1n Ussex, and of Stans- 
field in Suffolk, He died n1778. Two vo- 
Jumes of sermons by this divine were pub- 
lished in his lafetime, which being short, ani- 
mated, and striking, obtained considerable 
celebiity. A new edition of these were pub- 
hshed in 1780, by hus fnend bishop Hahfax, 
witha memoir of his life, in which some ob 
jections to his style and manner are freely 
canvassed.— Life by IHalefur. Wakefield's 
Memon s. 

OGE, acreole of St Domingo, belonging to 
the class called in the colonies Quarterouns, 
who was, at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution, engaged 1n commerce st Cape Fran- 
gais. Mercantile affairs having drawn him to 
Pans, he was there admitted into the souety 
of Fnends of the Negroes, (Amis dea Nous, ) 
and aided by some of the most active mem- 
bers, he warmly solicited the National As- 
sembly in favour of lis brethren. But he 
soon perceived that solicitations alone would 
not procure the nghts of pacreag for men of 
colour, and returning to St Domingo, he 
resolved to adopt some more efficacious means 
for their hberanon. Having made his way to 
the quarter of Dondon, where he was born, he 
began by spreading a proclamation, inviting 
all the people of colour, and negro slaves to 
jon him. The insurrection took place in No- 
vember, 1790, in the quarter denominated 
Grande Riviere. The msurgents at first de- 
manded nothing but what was just, freedom 
and political equahty , but their cause was 
ere long disgraced by crimes equally useless 
and atrocious. These, however, were not at- 
tnbutable to their Jeader, but to ns heutenant 
Chavannes, a sanguimary wretch, who de- 
lighted in deeds of violence. Troops of the 
national guaid and of the ne were sent 
against the blacks, who were obliged to i 
way to superior force. Ogé, with a few of his 
utrepid followers, took refuge an the Spanish 
territories, and beimg given up by the gover- 
no: to the French, he was tned before the su- 
penor council at Cape Frangais, and con- 
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demned to be broken on the wheel, as also 
was his lieutenant. Oge, on heanng his 
doom, took a quantity of black seeds, and 
placing them m the hollow of bis hand, co- 
vered them with a small quantity of wiute 
grains, he then shook them together, and the 
former remaining uppermost, he exclaimed to 
his yudges, ‘* Where are the Whites?” =I his 
impressive allegory was terribly venfied im the 
subsequent revolution of St Domingo.— Dict. 
des H. M.dui8meS. Bug, N. des Contemp. 
OGIER (Cuaruiis) a man of fearning, 
was bora at Paris in 1595. Le was for some 
time an advocate, but becoming disgusted 
with his profession, he accepted the post of 
secretary to Claude de Mesmes, count d’Avaux, 
whom he accompanied in his embassy to 
the northern courts m 1634 and 1635. He 
drew up an account of his travels, which was 
first pubhshed in 1656, with this title, ‘¢ Ca- 
101 Ozgern Ephemendes sive iter Danicum, 
Suecicum, Polonicum, cum esset in comitatu 1- 
lustr. Claudiu Memmn comitis Avauxn ad 
septentriones reges extraordinarn  legat:,” 
12mo. Ihis journal contains some curious 
particulars of the negotiations of the count of 
Avaux, the manners, customs, &c. of the coun- 
tries which he visited. Ogier also published two 
Latin poems to the memories of D. Petau and 
Peter du Puy. He died in 1694.—Francis 
Oater, his brother, was an ecclesiastic, and 
attended the count d’Avaux when he went to 
sign the peace of 1648. He defended Balzac 


10 his quarrel with Goulu, and wrote several 


works, of which the most esteemed 1s “Juge- 
ment et Censure de la Doctrine curieuse de 
Fr. Garasse.” He died in 1670.—Moreri 
Nouv. Duct. Hist. 

OGILBY (Jonn, an industrious writer, was 
born at Edinburgh in 1000. His father be- 
coming a prisoner for debtin the King’s Bench, 
the son bound himself apprentice to a danc- 
ug Master in London, and with the first mo- 
ney he procured, he released his father. A 
strain, which he received im cutting a caper, 
disabled him in his profession, and he was 
obliged to seek other means of subsistence. 
After suffering great vicissitudes, he at length 
overcame his want of a literary education so 
far as to translate from the Latin and Greek, 
and to compose verses of his own, which, how- 
ever, were but very indifferent. He made a 
translauon of Homer, which, though very 
wretched, was esteemed at the time it ap- 
peared, and had the honour of kindling a poeti- 
cal flame in the youthful breast of Pope. The 
cuts to his translation of Virgil were greatly 
valued, and served for a splendid Laun edi- 
tion of that poet. In London, after the great 
fire, he erected a printing-office, and was ap- 
pointed the king’s cosmographer and geogra- 
phic printer, and he printed some volumes of 
a preat Atlas. He also published an account 
of the great and cross-roads of the kingdom, 
from Ins own actual surveg’ and mensuration. 
He also built a theatre at Lablin.— Bug. Brat. 

OGILVIE (Jouw) a divine of the church of 
Scotland, was bora in 1733. He was edu- 
cated at the university of Aberdeen, by which 
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he was honoured with the degree of DD , and ! 
he became minister of Midmar, im the same 
county. He also became a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Fdinburgh, and was much esteemed 
both asa divine and man of literature. His 
works are, ‘* Poems on several Subjects,” 
2 vols 8vo, ‘ Sermons,’’ 8vo, ‘ Paradise, a 
Poem ’ 4to, ‘* Rona, a Poem,” “ Philoso 
dhic il and Critical Observations on Compou- 
aon,’ 2 vols. 8vo, “An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Infidelity and Sceptixism,” 8vo, 
* Theology of Plato, compared with the Prin- 
ples of Onental and Grecian Philosophers,” 
3vo, ‘* Examination of the Fvidence of Pio 
vhecy 10 behalf of the Chistian Religion,’ 
3vo,, ‘* Britanma a Poem, ’ 4to.—Gent Vag | 

OGLELHORPE (Jamrs I pwarp) an | 
English general officer, was the son of sir Lhe- 
jplulus Oglethorpe, of Godalming, Surrey 
fe was born in London in 1698 aniwas elu 
rated at Corpus Christi collese Oxford on 
eaving which he obtained a commission 1n the 
ruarda. He subsequently went abroad and 
erved under prin e Fugene and on his re 
urn, obtained aseatin parhament = [n 1733 
ie distinguished himself by his cxertions to 
ound the colony of Georgia for which he ob 
ained the roval charter He also conducted a 
‘oly of emiziants to the province, at which 
ime he was accompamed by the two Wesleys 
u 1704 he returned with some Indiin chiefs 
n his sinte, who were presented to the hing , 
nd in 1736 revisited Georgia with another 
and of emigrants and proceeded very suc- 
essfully in the settlement of the colony. On 
he rupture with Spain, he was made general | 
nd commander 1n chief of the L nylish forces in 
yeorzia and Cirolina, with which he success- 
ully repelled the attempts of the Spaniards , but 
vas unsuc cessful in an expedition against St Au- 
ustin. In 1749 he was promoted to the rank 
f major general, and was employed to follow 
he rcbels under the Pretender , but not being 
ble to come up with them, he wis tned by a 
ourt martial for neglect of duty, and ac- 
juitted. Ihe private chara ter of gen*ral Ogle- 
horpe was extremely amiable, and he has been 
ulojized both by Lhomson, Pope, and Dr 
lohnson. He chiefly claims distinction, how- 
ver, for his benevolent and judicious settle- 
nent of Georgia —Nichols’s Tis, Anec. Bos 
vell’s I fe of Johnson. 

QO HARA (Kaye) an Insh dramatist, who 


! 





lin Poland in 1619 


somewhat partial. 
entitled ‘* Preco divini verb1 Albertus episco- 


was boin it Hermanstadt in 1493 
rious preferments he was nominated by Fer- 
dinand, hing of Flungary, bishop of Zagrab and 
chancellor of that kin dom. 
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OIZIL, or OUZEL (James) a leara’l 
civilian, was born at Dantyic im 1031. Ha 
received his education at Leyden, where he 
took his doctor s degree and published an ex- 
cellent ediuon of Minutius Felix. After tra- 
vellingin Europe in 1667, he was appointed 
professor of law at Groningen. He died in 
1686 He likewise pubhshed an edition of 
Aulus Gelhus, Leyden, 1666, 8vo, and a 
treatise, entitled, ‘* Thesaurus selectorum Nn- 
mismatum antiquorum ere expressurum,” 
Amst 1677, 4to, a scarce and curiuus work. 
He was the friend of Puffendorf, between 
whose ideas and his own there existed a yreac 
conformity.—Chaufepe  Naceron. Moret. 

OlskI, or OUSLEL (Puirip) a learned 
German reformed professor of divinity, and 
Onental scholar, was born at Dantzic im 1671. 
He became minister of the German church at 
Leyden, and was afterwards appointed profes- 
sor of divinity at Frankfort on the Oder. It 
1s related of lim, that when he was upon his 
death bed, and his colleague was reciting for 
his consolation passages of scripture in | atin 
or German, he coriected the language of the 
version made use of by him, according to the 
oriinal Hebrew or Greek, with the same ac- 
curacy and calmness as if seated in lis acadee 
mical chair. His principal works are, ‘‘ In. 
troductio in Accentuationem Hebreorum Me- 
tricam,’ ‘* Introductio in Accentuationem 
Hebraorum Prosaicum,’ 1715, « De Lepra, ’ 
and several treatwwes on the ten command- 
ments —LThe above mentioned, James Ou- 
sFirt, who wrote notes on the ‘* Octavius’ of 
Minutius Felix wis his relation— Vour Dict 
Hust L’Adiocat s Lict Hist et Bibl. Portati. 

OKOLSKI (Simon) a Dominican, was born 
in Russia and becime provincial of his ordct 
He was the author of a 
wotk entitled ‘* Orbis Polonus,’ or a history of 
the Polsh nation, with learned researches 
concerning the origin of the Sarmatians = It 1s 
very scarce and valuable, but the author 1s 
Ife also published a work, 


us Ratisy onensis ’>——Morert. 
OLAHLUS (Nicnotss) a learned prelate, 
After va- 


He afterwarda 
became bishop of Agria, and was present at 


vis a younger brother of a good family. He | the siege of that town by the Lurks in 192, 


iad much musical taste, and a happy talent of 
dapting verses to old ure = In the iy part | 
f his hte he was afflicted with loss of sight, 
nd employed an amanuensis, whom he kept 
onstantly near him, as he was oftcn making 
Jterations in his theatrical pieces, which are 
li burlettas or ballad operas. His first pro- 
luction was ** Midas,’ acted at Covent Gar- 
len in 1764, which was extremely well re- 
exved and is stull a favourite entertainment. 
lis other works are, ** Lhe Golden Pippin,” 
773, “The Iwo Mie ~ 1775, ‘* Apnl 
Day,” 1777, and “* Tom Ihumb,” 1780. 
lis death took place Tune 17, 1762 — Thesp. 
Diet. 


Biog Dict.— Vo M. 


at which, by his hberality and exhortations, 
he greatly supported the inhabitants in their 
defence. The next year he was appointed 
archbishop of Strigonia, and held two national 
councils at Jyrnau, the acts of which were 
printed at Vienna in 1560, and was instiu- 
mental in founding the first jesuit 8 college in 
Hungary. In 1962 he was created palatine 
of the kingdom. He died at [yrnau in 1068. 
His works are, A Chronicle of his own 
Times ,”’? ‘© A History of Attula,’’ Presb. 
1538. and ** A Descnption of Hungary.”’— 
Moreri. Nev. Dict Hist 

OLAVIDhS (Patt AxtHony Tosepn) a 
Spanish statesman, oue Ma the modern vic time 
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of the inquisition. He was born in 1725 at 
Lima in Peru, and was of wealthy and re- 
spectable parentage. At an early age he dis- 
played an ardour for study, and having given 
proofs of Ins capacity, he was appointed au- 
ditor of the province of Lima. Having, by 
the liberality of his opinions, given offence to 
the monks and friars, they contrived to get 
him recalled to Spain, where he was com- 
mitted to prison by the inquisiuon, but his 
unnocence was at length established, and he 
was liberated. He took up his residence at 
Madrid, and being appomted agent for his 
Peruvian countrymen, he employed his talents 
and influence for their benefit as well as for 
that of the kingdom in general. He power 
fully seconded the measures of the Spanish 
minister, the count d’ Aranda, for the expulsion 
of the jesuits , and having displayed on many 
occasions enlightened policy and genuine pa- 
triotism, the government appoimted him 1n- 
tendant of the province of Andaluma. He 
there founded a new colony, which flourished 
under his auspices, becoming the seat of agn 
cultural and commercial industry. From this 
establishment he endeavoured to exclude as 
much as possible the monastic and mendicant 
orders, whose enmity being excited, they 
charged Olavides with bcresy, on account of 
some regulations which he had made relative 
to his colonists, many of whom were Swiss 
and German Protestants. In November 1776, 
he was arrested aud thrown into a dungeon of 
the inquuition, and after two years’ confine- 
ment he was brought before that merciless 
tribunal to receive lis sentence. Among the 
charges agaist lnm was that of having in his 
library the French Encyclopedie, Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, and the 
works of Voltaire and Rousseau. Ihe re- 
Maining Imputations were equally nugatory and 
absurd, imcluding those of having taken a 
journey to see Voltaire, and having in his 
session a letter from that plulosopher to 
mself, whereim was the phrase—* It 1s 
much to be wished that Spain possessed forty 
such persons as yourself’? Olavides demed 
the charge of heresy, notwithstanding which 
he was condemned to eight years’ seclusion 
in & monastery to practise exercises of piety, 
and to be afterwards banished twenty leagues 
from the court and all great cites, and to be 
incapable of pubhce employment, and subject 
to certain degrading privauions. He contrived 
to excape from the convent, and took refuge in 
France, whither monastic hatred pursued him, 
and he was forced to seek an asylum at 
Geneva. After the death of Charles 111, he 
wus permitted to return to France. He re- 
sided there at the Revolution , and under the 
reign of terror he waa imprisoned at Orleans, 
but was released after the fall of Robespierre,. 
He employed the period of his confinement, 
and lis subsequent leisure, in wrnting a work, 
enutled ‘Lhe Irumph of the Gospel,’ winch 
attracted much notuce in bis own country, 
sed through many editions, and was trans- 
ted into French. Ite success induced the 
nealota who had persecuted the author to as- 
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sume the ment of having converted an infidel] 
philosopher, and they obtamed his recal to 
Spain. He went thither in 1798, and after a 
short stay at Madmnd, retired to his estate in 
Andalusia, where he died im the bosom of his 
family 10 1803.— Bug. Nouv. des Contemp. 
OLDCASILLE (sir Jonn) lord Cobham, 
the first martyr among our nollity, was born 
in the fourteenth century, in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. He obtained his peerage by mar- 
rying the daughter of thit Jord Cobham, who 
so firmly opposed Richard IT. He excited the 
resentment of the clergy by his zealous adhe- 
rence to the doctrines of Wackliffe, «nose 
works he collected and transaabed, disti- 
buting them among the people. In the reign 
of Henry 1V, he was at the head of an I ng- 
lizh army in France during the Orleans and 
Burgundian factions, and he obliged the duke 
of Orleans to raise the siege of Pans. Under 
lienry V he was accused of heresy, but the 
hing, with whom he was a favounte, delayed 
the prosecutions against him, and tnd to rea- 
son with him, and to convince him of his al- 
leged errors, but 10 vain, and he soon after 
left him to his fate He was then cited before 
the archbishop of Canterbury, and not bem 
able to satisfy his accusers, he was condemne 
as a heretic, and committed to the Tower, 
whence he escaped into Wales. <A 1eport was 
then zealously circulated by the clergy, and sent 
to the king, that 20,000 Lollards were assem- 
bled at St Gilea’s for his destruction, with lord 
Cobham at their head. I Ins accusation seems 
to have been fully credited by Henry, though 
there does not appcar to have been really the 
slip htest foundation for at, on which a bill of at- 
tainder was passed against lord Cobham, and 
he was burnt alive in St Giles’s telds in 1417. 
IIe was a man of high spint and warm tem 
per, which his misfortunes could not subdue. 
Iiis acquirements were extensive, and his 
thirst after knowledge first made him ac- 
qualnted with the doctrines of Wickliffe. In 
conversation he was remarkable for the poig- 
nancy and readiness of lis wit. He wrote 
‘© Jwelve Conclusions, addressed to the Par 
hament of England,’’ published in Bale’s 
‘* Brefe Chionycle concernyng the Examy- 
nacyon and Death of the blessed Martyr of 
Christ, syr Johan Oldecastle the lorde Cob- 
ham,” which was reprinted in 1729.—Gulpm’s 
Lives Bale. Foa’s Acts and Monuments. 
OLDENBURG (Henry) a mathematician 
and natural philosopher, who was a native of 
the dutchy of Bremen, and 1s said to have 
been descended from the counts of Oldenburg 
in Westphaha. He was born im 1626, and 
about the middle of the seventeenth century 
he was sent to London as consul for his coun- 
trymen. Losing that office he went to Ox- 
ford, and in 1656 entered as a student of the 
university, with a view to avail himself of the 
advantages of consulting the buoks and MSS, 
of the Bodlemn hbrary. He acted asa pri- 
vate tutor, and formed an acquaintance with 
many of his scientitc contemporanes, wath 
whom he contributed to the foundation of the 
Royal Society, and on its incorporation be 
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became one of the secretaries. In 1663 he 
commenced the publication of the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, winch he continued till 
1677, when he was succeeded in his office by 
Dr Nehemiah Grew. He carned on an exten 
sive correspondence both at home and abroad, 
and translated into Latm many of the philo- 
sophical memoirs of Mr Boyle and others. 
About 1674 he became invoived 1n a dispute 
with Dr Robert Hooke, who complained to 
the Royal Society that Oldenburg had not 
properly noticed in their Transactions his in- 
vention of spiral springs for watches , but on 
an inquiry taking place, the doctor’s complaint 
was declared to be unfounded. ‘his philoso- 
pher interested himself much 1n theological 
controverry, and at one time attempted to ef- 
fect a umon between the followers of Luther 
and Calvin , bat he afterwards became a de- 
cided Calvinist, sat in the Westminster assem- 
bly of divines, and joined in the measures of 
the independents till the Restoration. He 
died at his residence at Charlton, near Green- 
wich in Kent, m August 1678. A list of hus 
works, which relate to politics, divinity, and 
philosophy, may be found in Chalmers s 
Biographical Dictionary —Martin’s Bwg. Phil. 
OLDFIELD (Ann) a celebrated English 
actress, born at Westminster in 1683 Her 
father held a commission in the guards but 
dying while she was young, he left his family 
in such circumstances that the daughter was 
apprenticed to a sempstress. She and her 
mother resided for some time with a relation, 
who kept a tavern in St James’s market, where 
her talents attracted the notice of Farquhar, 
the author of the ‘‘ Beaux Stratagem, ’ who 
introduced her to sir John Vanbrugh thiough 
whose means she obtained a theatrical en 
gagement in 1699. She first distanguished 
herself im the character of Alnda, in the 
‘ Pilgrim’ of Beaumont and Fletcher , but 
it was not till 1703, when she appeared as 
Leonora, ian ‘* Sir Courtly Nice,’’ that her 
merits were properly appreciated , and having 
the advantages of a good figure and a fine 
voice, she soon became a general favourite. 
Her great excellence lay 1n comedy, and the 
pe of lady Betty Modish, in the ‘‘ Careless 
usband,”’ and lady Townly, 1n the ‘‘ Pro 
voked Husband’ of Cuibber, were those in 
which she was most admired , but she some- 
times also appeared im tragedy, and in such 
characters as Calista and Cleopatra, her ta 
lents were very conspicuous. Ihough much 
esteemed in private hfe, her character was not 
immaculate. She was the acknowledged mis- 
tress of Mr Arthur Maynwaring for some years 
previvusly to his death in 1712 , and she after. 
wards became connected with generaiChurchill 
Her death took place October 23d, 1730, and 
her corpse, after lying in state, was interred 
ap Westminster abbey.—Big. Brit. Thesp. 
it 
OLDFIELD (CT. P ) a youth, whose history 
exhibits an extraordinary instance of preco- 
cious genius. At the age of five he was 
seazed with scarlet fever, winch produced such 
constitutional debihty, that he became subject 
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to paralysis of the lower extremities, and con- 
sequent permanent lameness, and after ton 
years of suffering, he was affected with drop 
and hemoptyms, which occasioned his dea 
at Margate, July 10th, 1804, in the sixteenth 
year of his age. He possessed great quickness 
of apprehension, and an extraordin me- 
mory, so that almost all that he read was 
easily remembered. He made himself ac- 
quainted with mathematics, natural pinioso- 
phy, geography, history, and painting. He 
could recite the principal events in the histo- 
nes of Greece and Rome, and of his native 
country , and had become famihar with the 
discovenes of modern astronomers. ‘The 
works of Newton and Locke were the favou- 
rite objects of his studies. He displayed taste 
and talent as an artist, and 1s said to have 
produced, from memory, admirable hkenesses 
of persons whom he had seen. His temper 
was as amiable as his capacity was excellent. 
Though a constant invalid, he bore his sickness 
without repining or impatience , and he seems 
to have exhibited a unica of virtues and abi- 
lities seldom to be found in one individual.— 
Gent Mag. 

OLDHAM (Joun) an Enghsh poetical sa- 
tinist of the seventeenth century. He was 
born in 1653, at Shipton in Gloucestershire, 
and received his education at the neighbour- 
ing town of sivtat | His father, who was 
minister of the parish at the time of his hirth, 
but was afterwards dismissed for nonconfor- 
mity, 1s said to have suffered much uneasiness 
in consequence of Ins youthful irregularities. 
But ns dissipation did not prevent his apph- 
cation to learning, and from school he went 
to Edmund hall, Oxford, where he took but 
one degree, after which he obtained the mtua 
tion of usher to the free school of Croydon. 
‘There his talents as a poet procured him the 
notice of some persons of distinction, and he 
was taken into a gentleman s family as a do- 
mestic tutor. He subsequently resided with 
the earl of Kingston, in whose house he was 
seized with the small pox, and died at the age 
of thirty. Oldham s principal work 1s luis 
‘* Four Satires upon the Jesuits,”’ written mn 
1679, which, with lis other poems, have since 
his death been pubhshed in 3 vola 12mo. He 
displays force and spint in his conceptions, 
and his language 1s nervous and expressive, 
though sometimes defcient in elegance and 
propriety , but these faults may be excused on 
the score of the youth and premature death 
of the author. His hcentious sentiments admit 
of no apology or €xtenuation but the miserable 
taste of the age, which infected most of the 
contempurary bards —Buog. Brit. Fd. 

OLDISWORTH (WiitiaM) a miscella- 
neous writer in the reigns of queen Anne and 
George I, but of whom Ittle more is known 
than the utles of his books, which are, ‘State 
and Miscellany Poems ,” ‘ A Translation of 
the Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Seculare of 
Horace,” ‘“* The Life of Edmund Smith ,”’ 
‘‘ Timothy and Philatheus, agaist Tindal’s 
Rights of the Church,” ‘‘ State Tracts.” 
He also published a oem of ‘‘ The 
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Accomphshed Senator” of Gosliski, bishop of 
Posnia , 1n the preface to which he defends 
his own character as a writer for the preroga- 
tive and the mimiatry, and admuts that he wrote 
under the earl of Oxford. Oldisworth was 
one of the onginal authors of the ‘‘ Lxaminer,’’ 
and continued to write in it as long as it ex- 
asted, He died in 1734.—Nuchols’s Lit Anec. 
OLDYS (Wirziam) « bibhographer, was 
the natural son of Dr Oldys, a avilan, and 
wae born in 1696. Little 18 known of the 
early part of his life, but in 1726 he succeeded 
Wanley in the care of Jord Oxford 8 hhbrary, 
of which he partly formed the catalojue , he 
was also employed in the selection, entitled 
“the Harleran Moscellany.”’ His circum. 
stances always appear to have been moderate , 
at one tame he was confined in the Fleet prison, 
where he acquired such a liking for the com- 
pany he found there, that during the rest of 
his life he always passed his evenings at a 
house within the rules with people of that 
class. In return for the ple sure he received 
from his life of sir Walter Raleijh, his prin- 
cipal work, the duke of Norfolk gave him the 
post of Norroy king-at aims, and this was the 
only situation he ever held. During the lat- 
ter part of his life he abandoned Inmself to 
dunking, which contnbuted to shorten his 
days, and he died in 1761. He was the au- 
thor of a great many works, of which the fol- 
lowing are the principal‘ Life of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleawh,” “ Lhe Brtush JT ibrarnan ,” 
“ Tables of the eminent Persons celebrated 
by the British Poets ,’’ this does not seein to 
have been prirted, ‘f The Scarborough Mis- 
cellany ,” ** Ehe Universal Spectator.’ He 
also wrote several lives in the ‘* Biographia 
Biitanma,” ‘* General Dictionary,” &c. Lhe 
folowing ingenious anagram is in one of 
Ins MS». 
Jn word and wit 1 am a fnend to you, 
Aud one firend o1b 18 worth ahundied new 
Biog. Brit. 
OLEARIUS (Anam QCitscntatrerr, or) 
a German traveller, the son of a tailor, at 
Aschersleben, 1n the country of Anhalt, where 
he was boin about 1600 = He studied at Leip- 
sic, and having taken his degrees, he entered 


‘nto the service of Frederick, duke of Hol-- 


stein Gottorp, who appointed him secretary to 
anembassy which he sent to the czar of Mus- 
covy and the king of Pe:siaa. [he ambassadors 
lefc Gottorp im October 1633, and after travel- 
ling through various parts of Persia, and visit- 
ang the borders of the Caspian sea, they re- 
turned home in 1639. 


his death 1n 1671. 
of his travels, Sleawick, 1647 folio, of which 


there are severa] other editions, and French, | 


English, and Dutch translations , the Gulistan 
of Saadz, translated from the Persian, the 
Fables of Lokman, from the Arahic, and 
the Chronicle of Holsetein.— Bog. Unie.— 
Goprrer O.narnivs, doctor of theology, and 
supenntendant of Halle, who died in 1687, at 


Olearius, who had | 
received the title of ducal counsellor, was on; 
his return appointed hbranan and mathema- |; 
tacian to the duke, wlich offices he held ull 
He published an account’ 


OLE 


the age of eighty-one, was the author of a 
body of theology for the use of the Lutherans. 
—His son, Jonn Oxveanius, professor of rhe- 
toric, and afterwards of theology, at Leipsic, 
was one of the first authors of the hterary jour- 
nal pubhshed there under the title of ‘ Acta 
Eruditorum ’’ He also wrote an ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to Theology,” and other works. He died 
at Leipsic, 19 1713, aged seventy-four.— Dict. 
Hast. 

OLEARIUS (Goprrry) a learned Ger- 
man writer on divinity and philology, boru at 
Leipsic in 1672. He studied in the umversi- 
ties of Germany and Holland, after which be 
visited Lngland, and staid for some time at 
Oxford. Returning to Leipsic, he obtaimed 
the chair of Greek hterature, which, 1n 1708, 
he exchanged for that of theology. He 
translated into Latin Stanley’s History of 
Philosophy, to which he added dissertations, 
“De Philosophia Eclectica ,” ‘* De Damo- 
mio Sorratis ,”” and ‘* Exercitatio ad dialozum 
1}. Allatn de Scmptus Socratis.” He also 
published an edition of the Life of Apollo- 
nus of Fyana, by Philostratu» and aug- 
mented krankenstein’s Introduction to the 
Roman and German History , besides which 
he produced ‘* Observations on St Matthew s 
Gospel,’’ and other theo.ogical works. Fle 
died 10 1715.—Stollu Introd. wa Hot. Tit. 
Dict Hast. 

O LEARY (Artnur) a Roman Catholir 
divine, was born in the city of Cork, but in 
what year 1s not recorded. He studied at the 
collepe of St Mark, in Britanny, aud subsc- 
quently entered into the Tranciscan order of 
capuchins. He acted for some time as chap 
lain to the Lnglish prisoners of the Catholic 
rchgion, during the seven years’ war, for 
which he received a small pension from the 
Jiench government, unul the Revoluuion. He 
subscquently returned to Jreland, and was 
enabled to build a small chapel at Cork,where 
he distinguished himself by entering into a 
controversy in defence of the divinity of 
Chnst. When the parhament of Ireland 
shewed a disposition to relay the rigour of the 
penal laws against the Catholics, and framed 
the Test Act, now in force, he published his 
‘« Loyalty Asserted, or the Jest Oath Vindi- 
cated ’? by which address he induced many 
Cathohes to comply with the provisions of 
the legislature. {bhese, and similar services, n 
Which he ably and eloquently endeavoured 
to show that the Catholics might legally swear 
that the pope possessed no temporal power in 
Ireland, procured him the fmendslup of many 
eminent Insh politcal and hterary characters. 
He also distinguished himself by the most lau- 
dable attempts to produce subordination, and 
induce the lower class of Catholics to be less 
lawless in their resistance to the tythe pror tors 
of the Protestant clergy. Ihese and kindred 
services induced the lnsh government, on his 
departure for London, to recommend Inm to 
persons in power 1n England, and accordingly 
he was much countenanced, and officiated for 
many years as principal minister in the Roman 
Cathohc chapel in Soho-square. He died at an 
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advanced age in January 1802. Mr O'Leary 
was eminently gifted with wit and humour , 
and as a writer bis style is fluent, bold, and 
figurative, but sometimes deficient im grace 
and incorrect. He was author of several Ad- 
dresses to the Catbolics in Ireland,’ ‘‘ Re 

ma:ks on Mr Wesley’s Defence of the Protes- 
tant Assouation,’ which, with several other 
tiacts, were collected in one vol octavo. He 
also wrote avery spirited ‘‘ Defence of the 
Conduct and Wnungs of the rev Arthur 
O’ Leary,” in answer to Dr Woodward, bishop 
of Cloyne.— Month. Mag. Gent Mag. 

OLLASTI R (Jerome) a learned Portu 
guese Dominican of the sixteenth century, was 
born at Azambuja. In 1545 he attended the 
council of lrent, as theolgian, from John ITT, 
king of Portugal, and upon his return he was 
nominated bishop of St [Ehomas’s in Africa, 
which digmity he refused. He was then made 
inquisitor, and held with honour the principal 
offices of the Dominican order in his province. 
He died 1n 1563 Ile has left ‘© Commenta- 
nes on the Pentateuch,’”’ Lisbon, 1996, 1558, 
five ; arts, in one vol foho, much sought after 
by collectors, fiom ita not having been sub 
jected to the examination of the holy office. 
His ‘* Commentaries on Isaiah’? were pub 
Jished at Pans m 1623 and 1658 —Antonu 
Bibl Sciapt Hiyp Morernt = Nour. Diet. Hast 

OLIVA (Airixanvrr) a celebrated Ita- 
han cardinal, was born of humble parents, at 
Sassoferrato, in 1409 He entered among the 
hermits of St Augustine, and was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Perusia, and after 
waras attorney-general of his order. His mo- 
desty prevented his displaying his talents and 
erudition at the public disputations, but he 
preached with great reputation at Venice, Na- 
ples, Bologna, Florence, Mautua, Ferrara, 
&c In 1459 he was made general of his 
order, and the following year he was promoted 
to the purple. He died at livoli m 1463 
He was the author of various works, of which 
the principal are “ De Cana cum Aposiolis 
Facta ,”’ “* De Chnsti Ortu Sermones Cen 
tum ,’’ ‘* Orationes Elegantes, lhb I,” ‘‘ De 
Peccato im Spmtum Sanctum.’’ — Morer:. 
Nouv Dict Host. 

OLIVA (Grovannr) a learned antiquary, 
was born at Rovigo, in the Venetian territory, 
in 1686. He wis ordained pnest in 1711, and 
was immediately after nominated professor of 
belles lettres at Avzolo | In 1719 he was in- 
vited to Rome by Clement XI, and in 17¢¥ 
the cardinal de Rohan appointed nm Ins hbra 
rian, in winch office he remained during Ins 
hfe, dyimg 1n 1757, at Pams. ‘The abbé Oliva 
was tne author of two dissertations , one, 
‘* De Antiqua in Romanis Scholhis Grammati 
corum Dasciplina ,”’ the other, on the discovery 
of a four-footed marble of Isis. He also pub 
lished an edition of some hitherto unpublished 
Jetters of Poggio. His works were printed 
after his death, with a third dissertation on 
the necessity of adding the study of medals 
to that of lustory.— Morert. 

OLIVAREZ 


(Gaspar GuSsMAN, count-. 
duke d’) a famous Spanish mumster of state, | 
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descended from the ancient Castihan family of 
Gusman. He was born at Rome, where his 
father was sent on an embassy to pope Six- 
tus V. Having finished his studies at Sala- 
manca, he was called to court, and soon ob- 
tained the confidence of the prince royal, «ho, 
on succeeding to the crown as Philip IV, an 
1621, abandoned the management of pubhe 
affairs entirely to Olivarez, though the title of 
minister was bestowed on Ins uncle Bernard 
de Zumga, who had been the king’s gover- 
nor. He enjoyed, dunng a period of twenty- 
two years, almost unbounded authority. ‘Ihe 
commencement of his adnunistration was dis- 
tinguished by some useful regulations, adapted 
to increase the population and resources of the 
country. ‘The system he pursued with regard 
to foreign affairs, however, was unfortunate , 
and being constantly thwarted in Ins schemes 
by the bolder gemus of the French minister 
Richeleu, he had the mortification to witness 
the revolt of the Catalonians, the dismember- 
ment of Portugal from the crown of Spain, 
and the loss of Brazil and other foreign colo 
nies, which fell into the hands of the Dutch 
These national misfortunes rendered him so 
unpopular, that the king was forced to dismiss 
him in 1643, when he was succeeded by his 
nephew Don Louis de Haro’ A justificatory 
memoir which he published, 18 said to have 
irnitated his enemies, and prevented his recal, 
and he died at loro, a few months after his 
removal from the muimstry.—WDict. Hist. 
Bog. Uni. 

OLIVET (Josrexu Tuoutrer d’) a member 
of the order of the jesuits, distinguished as a 
classical editor. He was born at Salins, in 
Trance, in 1682, and died at Paris in 1768. 
He devoted himself to the culuvation of the 
belles lettres , and becoming a member of the 
French academy, he published a contmuation 
of the history of that hterary society. In 
1723 appeared his translation of Cicero’s Dia- 
logues on the Nature of the Gods, and be 
also translated the speeches against Cauline, 
and other works of that orator, as well as the 
Philppics of Demosthenes, all which have 
been repeatedly printed. But the most im- 
portant hterary labour of the abbé d’Olivet 
was his edition of the entire works of Cicero, 
published at Paris, in 1740, 9 vols, 4to, and 
reprinted at Geneva and at Oxford. He was 
likewise the author of a treatise on French 
prosody.—Aikin’s G. Brog. Bug. Uni. 

OLIVER OF MALMESBURY, a Bene- 
dicume monk of the eleventh century, famous 
for Ins skill in mechanics. He was born at 
Malmesbury in Wiltshire, and became a mem- 
ber of the monastery at that place. The his- 
touian, William of Malmesbury, says that he 
was skilled in mathematics and astrology, and 
fartLer informs us, that though not deficient 
1a Jearning or abilities, he undertook one en- 
terprise when he bad arrived at years of ma- 
turity, which savoured strongly of juvemile 
audacity. Having affixed wings to his hands 
and feet, he ascended a lofty tower, whence 
he took his flight, and was borne upon the aur 
for the space of a furlong, but owing to the 
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violence of the wmd, or his own fears, he 
then fell to the ground, and broke both his 
legs. From thins concise narrative it 1s im- 
possible to determine what degree of merit 18 
due to this monkish aeronaut. It may, how- 
ever, be concluded that his machinery was con- 
structed on the principles of the parachute , 
and he appears to have been the first En- 
giishman who attempted to travel through the 
aerial re Olver, who died a hittle be- 
fore the Norman conquest, wrote on astrology 
and mathematics, but none of his works are 
extant.—Moffatt’s History ef Maimesbury. 
Bug. Unw. 

OLIVEYRA (Francis Xavier a’) a Por- 
tuguese gentleman, a kuight of the order of 
Christ, born at Lisbon m 1702. At the age 
of fourteen he was admitted into a public 
office, and 1n 1732 he went to Madrid, where 
his uncle, who held a diplomatic situation, 
presented him to the king of Spain. His fa- 
ther dying, he succeeded him as secretary of 
embassy at Vienna, and having had a dispute 
with the count de Taronca, the ambassador, 
he resigned lis employment, and went to Hol- 
land 1n 1740. His connexions with some Lu- 
therans at Vienna had excited m his mind 
prepossessions against the Catholic faith, to 
which he gave vent in ‘* Memoirs of his I ra- 
vels,”’ and ‘* Famihar Letters,” which he pub- 
lashed mn 1741 and 1742. ‘These works were 
censured by the mquistion , and the author, 


having removed to England, made an open. 


peigdaae of Protestantism in 1746. He pub- 
iwhed a ‘‘ Pathetic Discourse to his country- 


men, on the earthquake at Lisbon in 1756,” 


and the following year a second discourse. In 
September 1762 he was declared a heretic at 
an Auto-da-Fé, and condemned tobe burnt in 
effigy, on which be pubhshed a book, entitled, 
‘* The Chevaher d’Oliveyra burnt in Effigy as 
an Eferetic, why and wherefore ? Anecdotes 
aud Reflections on the t laid before the 
Pubhe by himself.” He died at Hackney, 
mear London, in 1783. He published some 
pieces, besides those mentioned, and left a 
great number of MSS. meluding “ Ohveynana, 


or Memoirs, historical and literary,’”’ 27 vols, , 


4to.—Gent. Mag. for 1724. Brg. Univ. 

OLIVIER, a French author, member of the 
academy of Lyons, who, in 1790, wrote an 
essay on the advantages denvable from music 
am the cure of diseases, His theory supposes 
that there exists a certam sympathy between 
the human body and the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and that the former 1s consequently 
acted upon by the vibrations of the latter, 
which produce a kind of electrical effect. He 
was also the author of a work entitled ‘« L’hs- 
prt d’Orphée, ou de l’Influence de la Mu 
sique,” printed at Parisin 1798.—Buwg. Dict. 
of Mus. 

OLIVIER (Guittaume Anrorne) an emi- 
nent French naturahst and traveller, member 
of the Institute and of the Agncultural Society 
of Pans. He was born near Frejus in 1756, 
and studied at Montpellier, where he received 
the degree of MD at the age of seventeen. 
Natural history, and especially butany and en- 
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tomology, were his favourite pursuits , and at 
the age of twenty-three he went to Pans, to 
assist in the composition of a work relauve to 
the natural history of the district in which that 
metropolis is situated. He was afterwards sent 
into England and Holiand, to collect matenals 
for a general Instory of insects, and he was 
also employed on the entomological part of 
the “ Encyclopedie Méthodiaque.’’ The Re- 
volution having arrested the progress of both 
these enterpnses, Olivier travelled to Persia, 
together with M. Bruguieres, another man of 
science, on a diplomatic mission planned by the 
minister Roland, whose death deprived the 
envoys of the financial resources and official 
protection on which they had calculated. Ol- 
vier returned to Parss in December 1798, after 
an absence of six years, during which he 
visited Lgypt, Greece, turkey, Arabia, Per- 
sia, and other eastern countnes. He brought 
home numerous and valuable collections of 
curious objects of natural history, of which he 
published an account in his ‘‘ Voyage dans 
Empire Ottoman, l’Egypt, et Ia Perse,” 
3 vols. 4to. with an atlas and plates. This 
scientific traveller died suddenly at Lyons, in 
1814.—(See Bruouierts, J. W.)— Brg. 
Nonv. des Contemp. Brg. Unn. 

OLIVIERI (Awnnipat) a karned Itahan 
antiquary. He was born at Pesaro, in the 
Marche of Ancona, on the 17th June, 1708, 
of an ancient family. After being educated at 
the college of noblemen at Bologna, he studied 
civil law at Pasa, and became honorary cham- 
berlain to pope Clement XilI, and perpetual 
secretary of the academy of Pesaro. He had 
scarcely attained his twenty-eighth year, when 
he published his adinired work, entatled “‘ Mar- 
mora Pesaurieasia Notis allustrata,” 2 vols. 
foho. In 1744 appeared his ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the ancient Port of Pesaro,” 4to, and in 1780 
has ‘‘ History of the Church of Pesaro in the 
‘Thirteenth Century.” He also composed the 
‘* Memours of the Chevalier Passer1.”’—Nouv. 
Dict. Hist 

OLYMPIODORWUS, an Alexandnan pin- 
fosopher, who flourished about the year 430, 


and 1s eelebrated for bis knowledge of the 


Anstotelian doctrine. Hes to be disunguish- 
ed from a Platonist of the same name, who 
wrote a ‘‘ Life of Plato,’’ which has been 
published in a Latin version by James Winder. 
He also wrote a ‘‘ Commentary upon Plato,” 
preserved among the MSS. in the royal h- 
brary at Paris.—There was also a peripatetic 
of the same name, who flounshed in a later 
age, and wrote a ‘‘ Commentary upon the Me- 
teorology of Aristotle.— Another Orympio- 
porus wasa Greek monk, who 1s placed under 
the year 501. His works are,‘‘A Commentary 
on lesiastes ,” “ A Commentary upon the 
Lamentataons of Jeremiah,’ and ‘‘*A Com- 
mentary upon Job.”’—Sudas. Enfield’s Hist. 
Phil. Cave. Movrerr 

OLYMPUS. ‘here were two celebrated 
musicians of ra Pale bore this name; 
the one a scholar of Marsyas, born n Myma, 
flounshed before the Trojan war, and 1s men- 
tioned honourably by ato, Anstotle, and 
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Plutarch, who speak of his productions as 
still extant in their time. Sundas, and Julius 
Pollux, also notice him as an elegant elegiac 
t. The other, who died about the close of 
the seventh century before the Christian era, 
was contemporary with Midas, by birth a 
Phrygian, and, according to Suidas, the au- 
thor of several poetic effusions, sometimes er- 
roneously attributed to his predecessor of the 
same name.— Burney’s Hast. of Mus. 
OLZOFFSKI (Anvrew) an eminent Po- 
lish divine, was born in 1618. He was much 
favoured by Ladisiaus 1V, who made him 
prebendary to the crown, and promoted him 
to the see of Culm. Ov the death of that 
monarch, he was for some time in disgrace, 
because he opposed the queen in her design 
of establishing a French piince upon the throne 
of Poland, nevertheless he was made vice- 
chancellor of the crown, and on the ascension 
of Michael Koribut he became grand-chan- 
cellor, On the death of Koribut he inte. 
rested himself zealously in procuring the elec- 
tion of John Sobieski, who rewarded him with 
the archiepiscopal see of Gnesna, and would 
have made him a cardinal, had he not pro- 
tested apainst it. He died at Dantzic, in 
1678. His works are, ‘‘ Singulama Juris Pa- 
tronatus R. Polome ,” ‘* Vimdiciz Polonice ,” 
and some other political treatises.— M0 err. 
OMAR I, caliph of the Saracens, the se- 
cond of the successors of Mahomet. Under 
his reign the empire of the Mosiems was 
reatly extended. [lis generals, Kaled and 
Abu Obeidah, drove the Greeks out of Syna 
and Phoenicia, and the caliph himself took 
possession of Jerusalem in 638, which city 
remained in the hands of the Inidels till it 
was reconguered by Godfrey of Bouillon, at 
the end of the eleventh century. Under 
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of Cyrus. Hle 1s treated by Strabo, and 
others of the ancients, as a fabulous and ro- 
mantic wnter: but itis probable tha: the ig- 
norance of the Greeks and Romans relative to 
India contmbuted not a little to render the 
nariative of Onesicrites incredible to his coun- 
trymen. He survived Alexander, but the 
exact time of lis death 18 not known. His 
History 1s no longer extant, though some of 
his details relative to the geography and na- 
tural history of the regions he visited have 
been preserved by Strabo, Athan, and Pliny. 
—Brg. Univ. 

ONKELOS, a Jewish rabbi, supposed to 
have been the disciple of Hillel the elder, and 
to have lived in the beginning of the first 
century. He was the author of the earhest 
Targum, or Chaldee interpretation of the He- 
brew scriptures, extending however only to 
the Pentateuch. Ihe lLargum of Onkelos 
consists of httle more than a verbal transla- 
tion, but it 1s distinguished for accuracy and 
punty of style, and 1s therefore much esteemed 
both by Jews and Christians. Jhe other | ar- 
gums are that of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, on the 
historical and prophetic books of the Buble, 
fromn Joshua to Ezekiel imclusive, composed 
nearly at the same period with the preceding, 
and approaching to it in the style and manner 
of its execution , the Iargum on the law of 
Moses, ascribed to Jonathan, but disgraced by 
the introduction of legendary tales and nidicu- 
lous digressions, and probably not of earher 
date than the seventh century , the Jerusalem 
largum, a Chaldee paraphrase on select parts 
of the law, apparently a compilation from va- 
rious authors made in the seventh or eighth 
century, the largum on the Hagiogiapha, or 
Psalms, Proverbs, &c. said to have been the 
work of rabbi Joseph the Blind, in the third 


Omar, also, Amru became master of Egypt, | century, but from its legendary character, and 
and after taking Alexandma he 1s said to have , the corruptions of style which it exlntits, it is 


destroyed the famous hbrary there, by the ex- 
press order of the caliph, who declared that 
the books of which 1t consisted, if they agreed 
with the Koran, were superfluous, if they 
contradicted it, erroneous, and therefore in 
either case useless. It however ought to be 
observed, that this story 1s regarded by mo- 
dern historians as of doubtful authenticity. 
‘Lhe conquests of the Mahometans in the reign 
of Omar extended to Mesopotamia and Persia, 
and having fixed his residence at Jerusalem 
he was there assassinated by a Persian slave. 
in the tenth year of his government, AD. 
643. Omar 18 distinguished for having col. 
lected and arranged the chapters of the koran, 
which assumed its present form under his di- 
rection, from the collation of various copies of 
different portions dispersed among the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet, or preserved by oral tra- 
dition.—Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens. 
ONESICRITES, a Greek histonan, a na- 
tive of the island of Egina, and a disciple of 
the Cynic plaiosopher Diogenes. He was 
taken into the service of Alexander the Great, 
whom be accompanied in his expedition to 
India, and wrote an account of that under- 
taking on the plan of Xenophon’s Expedition 


obviously the production of a much later pe- 
riod , the Targum on the Megilloth, or books 
of Canticles, Ruth, &c. apparently written in 
the sixth century, and, hke the last, abound- 
ing in fables, three Targums, on the hook of 
Lather, written in very corrupt Chaldee , and 
the largum on the books of Chronicles, of a 
late date, and of little authonty. The earhest 
and most important of these Targums are 
printed in Walton’s Polyglott Bible.— Moreri. 
Prideaux. Horne’s Introd. to the Holy Script. 

ONOSANDER, a Greek writer, who flou- 
rished about the middle of the first century. 
He wrote commentaries on Plato’s Treatise on 
Pohtics which are no longer extant, and he 
was also the author of a work on Strategetics, 
or the duties and virtues of the general of an 
army, published at Nuremberg, 1762, foho, 
and of which there are various translations.— 
Bug. Univ. 

OPIE (Joun) professor of painting at the 
Royal academy, was born in 1761, in the 
parish of St Agnes, near Truro, in Cormmwall. 
His father was a carpenter, and he was intend. 
ed for the same occupation, but when very 
young he manifested a taste for study, and a 


, strong predilection for the arts of design. Has 
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talents attracted the notwe of Dr Walcot, then 
a physician at lruro, who gave Opie some in- 
structions, and enabled him to visit some of 
the neighbouring towns as a portrait-painter. 
He returned from his expedition with twenty 
guineas, which he had earned by his pencil, 
and he thenceforward resolved to devote him- 
self to the profesmon of painting When 
about nineteen he removed to London, where he 
improved the various advantages for study which 
the situation afforded , but it was not ull 1786 
that any of his pictures were admitted into the 
exhibition at Somerset house. Ile was short 
ly after nominated an associate of the academy, 
and then an academician. The first specimen 
he gave of his literary ability was im a hfe of 
gir j. 
of Pilkington 5 Dictiorary. 
ed “An Inquiry into the requisite Cultivation 
of the Arts of Design in kngland ,’”’ and he 
dchvered lectures at the Royal Institution In 
1804 he succeeded Mr Luselh as professor of 
painting, when he read four lectures on paint 
ing, which have been published He died 
Apnil 9, 1807, and was interred in St Paul s 
cathedral. Ome holds a lngh station among 
modern historical painters, and Ins pencil 
was employed on the pictures exlnbited in the 
Boydell and Machlin galleries.—B) yan s Dict. 
of Pamt and Ing 

OPILZ, or OPLIIUS (Hiwnry) a divine of 
the Lutheran persuasion, eminent as anOniental 
scholar. He was born at Altenburg, i Ger 
many, in 1042 and after studyimg the } astern 
languages in lis native country, he cams to 
England, and pursued Ins researches under 
professor Pocock, at Oaford. In 1679 he ob- 
tamcd the Grech professorsinp at biel, to 
which was added three vears after, that of 
Onental hterature. He became professur of 
divinity in 1689, and subsequently ecclesias 
tical counsellor to the duke of Holstein He 
died in 1712, leaving many useful works re 
lating to the study of the Hebrew language 
and Biblical literature, compiising a grammar 
and lexicon, and a tract entitled ‘* Atrium 
Linguz Sancte, quo exhibetar C onsilium de 
Studio Ling Sanct.’ 4to.— Rog. Uni. 

OPLIZ VON BOBERFILLD (Martin) 
known also by his Latinized name Opiuus, a 
celebrated German poet of the seventeenth 
century. He wa» born at Bunzlau im Silesia 
an 1097, and commenced author by the pubh 
cation of Latin poems, entitled, ‘** Stienarum 
Tibellus,”” in 1616 = Lhe following year he 
became a teacher at the gymnasium of Ben 
them on the Oder, and besides poetical com 
postions, he pubhshed Ins ‘ Anstarchus, sive 
de Contemptu Linguz leutomee,’ 4to. He 
then studied at Frankfort on the Oder, and hav 
ing afterwards visited many cities in Germany 
and Holland, he went in 1021 to the court of 
the duke of Ligmtz , whence, in about a year, 
he removed, to become professor of philosophy 
and classical hterature at the university of 
Weissembourg, then newly founded by Beth 
lem Gabor. The situation proving unpleasant, 
he soon returned to Bunzlau, and afterwards 
to Lignitz. Becoming distinguished for his 
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talents, he went to Vienna, where the empe- 
ror Ferdinand 1] bestowed on him the poetical 
crown, and afterwards gave him letters of no- 
bility, when he assumed the title of von Bo- 
berfeld. He returned to Silesia, and became 
secretary to the Burgrave of Dohna, but on 
losing his patron by death, he entered anew 
into the service of the duke of Ligmtz At 
length he was appo:mted secretary and Insto- 
riographer to the king of Poland, and he 
passed the last five years of his life at Dant- 
zic, Where he died August 20,1639 Among 


| his works are, a poem on mount Vesuvius, 


Suve, Epigrams, &c. He has been termed 
the father of German poetry, and the Mal- 
herbe of Germany, having greatly contnbuted 
to polish the poetical style and language of his 
countrymen —Morerr, Brg Univ 

OPORINUS (Jon) a learned printer and 
classical scholar of the sixteenth century. He 
was the son of John Herbst, a painter, and 
was born at Basil im 1907. After finishing 
hig education at Strasburg, and expenencing 
great dithculues from the narrowness of his 
circumstances he became teacher in the 
school at the abbey of St Urban, in the canton 
of Lucerne. He afterwards was made pro- 
fessor of classical Iterature at Basil but he 
wis obliged to quit that situation, because he 
had not tiken the degree of mister of arts, 
fie then studied medicine, which pursuit he 
relinquished to enyage in business ag a printer, 
in partnership with another person, and he then 
changed his family name for the Grecised ap- 
pellanon of Opormus Tins typographical 
undertaking was unsuccessful, and the part- 
nership beimg dissolved, Oporinus carued on 
business afterwards on his own account. He 
printed fine editions of a great number of an- 
qient authors many of which were accompa- 
nied with transl tons and annotations fiom his 
pen, Inghly creditable to his learning and in- 
dustry. He wrote notes on come of the works 
of Plutarch, Solinus, Cicero, and Demosthenes , 
and he translated into Latin those of Xcno- 
phon, Iheocntus, and Hesiod. He died in 
168, having been four times married , and 
by the last of mis wives he left one son.— Iei- 
ser Ligesdes H S  Brog. Uni 

OPPENHFIMLR (Davin Brew Asra- 
HAM) a rabbin of the ex,hteenth century, who 
was a native of Worms in Germany. He was 
educated at Nicolsburg, 1n Moravia, and pre- 
sided over the synagogue there, and after- 
wards over that of Prague, where he died in 
1757, at the age of seventy. He was disun- 
guished for lis learning, and formed a most 
valuable library of Hebrew books and MSS, 
which was of great use to W olfias in the com 
position of his Bibliotheca Hebraica. A cata 
logue of this collection was published at Ham- 
burg in 1782, 4to. Oppenheimer left a great 
number of works in manuacript, and he pub- 
hehed a ‘‘ Preface for the Pentateuch,’’ in the 
rabbimcal Bible of Berlin, 1700, 8vr, and 
other pieces —De Rossrz Ditton. Stor. decks 
Autort Ebrer. Brog. Univ. 

OPPIAN, a Greek poet, who hved under 
the emperor Caracalla, im the beginnmg of the 
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third century. 
and apparently of Grecian descent, as ns fa- 
ther’s name was Agesilaus, and his mother’s 
Zenodota. He wrote poems distinguished for 
elegance and sublimity , but two only of has 
productions are nowextant his ‘‘ Haheuticon,’ 
or five books on fishing, and four books on 
hunting, entitled ‘* Cynegeticon.’’ Caracalla, 
the Roman emperor, to whom the latter work 
was presented, was so pleased with it, that he 
gave the author a piece of gold for every 
verse, whence the poem has been stiled the 
golden verses of Oppian. He died in his 
thirtieth year, AD. 213, and his countrymen 
erected statues in honour of lim. Ihe best 
ediuion of his works 1s that of Schneider, 
Strasb. 1776 8.0, and there 1s another by 
the same editor, 1810, 8vo IJiis Haleutucs 
have been translated into English, by Jones 
Oxford, 1722, Bvo —Liton s Spec. of Classic 
Poets Bog Unie. 

OPSOPALUS or OBSOPAEUS (Toun) a 
German physician, born at Brettin im the 
Palatinate, in 1996. Having received a clas- 
sical education at Neuhansen, and at the 
college of Wisdom at Heidelberg he went 
to Frankfort on the Mayne, where he be- 
came corrector of the press, for the prin 
ter Wechelius There he also applied 
himself to the study of mediuaine, and 
after remaining six years, he visited J ng- 
Jand and Holland, when retu:ming to bis 
native country, he obtuned the medical chair 
in the umiversity of Hcaidelberz. He be 
came physician to the elector Tredernick 1V, 
whom he attended on a visit to Hamburg and 
being taken all immediately after his return 
home, he died in 1590 He published seve 
ral of the treatises of Hippocrates with Latin 
versions and notes, the Ssbylline Oracles with 
rematkhs, ‘* Zoroastris Magica, cum Scholis 
Plethonis et Pselli,’ and ‘ Oracula Metrica 
Jovis,’ printed altogether at Pats, m 1607 
—Sivon Opsopzus brother of the preceding, 
was also professor of medicine at Heidelberg 
where he died im 1019, aed forty four He 
enjoyed high reputation as a physiciin and 
published some works or his profession — 
Moret Hutchinson Bug. U nev. 

OPSOPALUS (\ rncrn1) a learned phil lo 
gical writer, born in Franconia, towirls the 
end of the fifteenth century Ile opened a 
school of classical literature at Anspach, and 
employed his leisure in the revision of such 
Manuscripts as he could procure. He endea 
voured to stimulate the Germin printers o 
lis time to follow the example of Aldus Ma 
nutius, in publishing editions of ancient au 
thors, msetead of employing their presses on 
the fatale productions of their contemporaries. 
‘Lhe detaila of ns hfe are httle known, bu 
he died about 1540. He translated into La. 
tan the letters of Luther , and from the Greek 
several books of the [had , the history of Po- 
lybius, that of Duodorous Siculus, and the 
romance of Helodorus. He was lhkewise the 
author of a curious poem ‘‘ De Arte Biben 
d};"’ a treatise on rhetoric, and other works. 
—Bog. Uni. 


He was a native of Cilia, 
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OPILALIUS, a saint in the Roman calendar, 
was bishop of Melevia, a town of Numidia, 
and flounshed mthe fourth century, under the 
empire of Valentiman and Valens. He ac- 
quired much reputation by a work which he 
wrote in favour of the Catholics against the 
Donatists in six books, to which a seventh 
aas been added by avother hand. Lbhis work 
has been published several umes , the last and 
best edition 18 that of Dupm, 1 1700 in 
which he has inseited the notes of the other 
editors, with a collection of the acts of co n- 
cils, edicts of emnerors letters of bishops, pro 
consular acts, atid acts of martyrs which in 
my way re,ard the history of the Donausts. 
It also contains two other dissertatio»s of Op 
tatus, one containing the ‘ IJistory of the 
Donatustts ’ the other* upon “ Ihe Sacred 
Geography of Afnca’—Cate Dupin 

ORANGL (Pnittntrr pe Cratrons, 
_rince of) a famous militiry officer of the six 
teenth century, He was im the service of 
Francis I of France which h quitted in 1520, 
through pique at being deprived of his apart- 
ments at Fontainebleau to make 100m for the 
Polish ambassador. He went over to the em- 
peror Charlis V, who recompensed him for 
the loss of lus principality anid the govern 
ment of Biitanny, bv giving him the princi- 
pahty of Amalphn, the dutchy of Gravina, 
various territones in Italy and Flinders, and 
the order of the polden fleece Hle commanded 
the Spanish infantry at the sicge of Fontarabia 
nt.22. but Ins gicatest explo was the cap- 
ure of Rome in 197, after the de ith of the 
constable de Bourbon to the command = of 
whose army he succeeded He wis kill dat 
the battle of Pistoia in 19:0 at the age of 
twenty erght = Dying unmarned, he left Ins 
estates to René de Nussanu, the son of tis 
sister, and thus the prmupality of Oranze to 
which Pinhbert hid been restored by the 
treaty of Madrid descended to the house of 
Nissau —Orance (Wirtram or Nassav, 
prince of) succceded to the title on the death 
of his consin Rene in 1944 Hle wos ip- 
pointed by the States gener 1 of the Dutch 
Cmited Provinces chief of their republic to 
the establishment and secunty of wiich he 
hid contribated on their throwing off the yoke 
of Span He was a gieat captain and a wise 
politician, and he was so much dreaded by the 
Spamaids, that not being able to overcome 
him by force of arms, they resorted to the in 
famous expedient of taking him off bv assas- 
smation In 1082 he was wounded by a pis- 
tol shot as he was nising from table, by Jauré- 
gui, the servant of a ruined banker, who was 
suspected of having poisoned Don John of 
Austna The prince recovered fiom the effects 
of this injury but he was killed by Balthasar 
Gerard, a Burgundian, employed by the Spa- 
niards June 10, 1984. He bad four wives, 
and left twelve children, of whom two of hus 
sons became successively stadtholders of the 
Umted Piovinces —Orancr (Mavuricr or 
Nassau, prince of) the second son of Wil- 
lum, succeeded lus elder brother Phihp Wil- 
liam in 1618, 1n the hereditary principahty , 
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dut the states of Holland, Zealand, and Eanesr Ex1as) a German mechanic, whose 
Utrecht had previously chosen him for thers | proper name was Bessler. He was born in 
governor on the death of his father. He made 1680, of a mean family im Lusatia. He first 
himself master of all the places helonging to studied div and medicine, but at length 
the Spamards in Holland. In 1590 he sur- devoted himself entirely to the cultivation of 
prised Breda, and took it by stratagem, and the mathematical sciences, and especially of 
in a short time he recovered all Friseland,Gro- mechanice. After travelling through various 
ningen, Overyssel, Nimeguen, and the county parts of Germany, and expenencing a multi- 
of Gueldres , till at length the seven pro- tude of adventures, he entered mto a convent 
vinces were united under his government. Jn asa lay-brother , but getting tired of the con- 
1600 he defeated the archduke Albert, at the | finement, he made his escape, and went to 
famous battle of Nieuport, in which 6000 | Italy. He then turned empyric, and subse- 
Spaniards were left on the field. A truce fur quently devoted himself toresearches after the 
twelve years, concluded in 1609, between perpetual motion. In 1712 he exhibited a 
Spain and the Dutch states, was the impor- machine, in the construction of which he pro- 
tant result of ns enterprises. Prince Maurice, fessed to have attained his object, but this 
who has been reckoned the greatest general he afterwards destroyed. In 1716 he ob- 
of his age, was only calculated to shine in war. tained the patronage of the elector of Hesse, 
His endeavours to obtain the sovereignty of who invited him to Cassel, to renew his ope- 
Holland, and his barbarous treatment of Barne- rations, and he was so far successful, that 
veldt and other patriots who opposed lim, he produced a piece of mechanism, which was 
tend greatly to tarnish the glory he had pre- examined by the philosopher S’Gravesande, 
viously acquired. In 1621 war was renewed who was convinced that it was set in motion 
with the Spamards, under the marqms Spi- by no external power, though it continued 
nola, who, having taken Breda from the Dutch moving for an indefimte length of time. Orf- 
1 1629, contrary to the expectations of prince fyreus, displeased at the investigations of 
Maunce, he was so chagnned at the mefor- S’Gravesande, to whom he refused to exhibit 
tune, that he died shortly after, at the age of the intenor of his machine, broke 1t 1n pieces. 
fhifty-five.—Moren. Bug. Univ. He afterwards obtained a house and estate at 
ORDFRICUS VILALIS, an histoman of' Carlshaven, where he undertook to re-con- 
the twelfth century, He was of a French struct his machine on a large scale, and he 
family, but was born in England, and at the settled there m 1722, but he made no further 
age of ten he was sent for educatiun to an ab- attempt, devoting his time to other projects, 
bey m Normandy, in which his father, who equally nugatory. Iie died in November 1745. 
had become a widower, had taken the reli- He published a tract, entitled ‘“* Ihe Perpe- 
gious habit. Tie also entered into the order tual Motion triumphant,’ Cassel, 1719, 4to, 
of priesthood, but never attamed to any of and other works.—DBeog. Univ. 
the digmties of his profession, having devoted ORIBASIUS, a celebrated Greek physi- 
lis hfe to hterary studies. He died after 1143 cian of the fourth century, born at Pergamus. 
He wrote an ‘* Ecclesiastical History,” in He wasthe pupil of Zeno of Cyprus, and be- 
thirteen books, published in Duchesne’s ‘‘This- came physician to the emperor Julian, whom 
tore Normannorum Scriptores,’”’ and in other he accompanied im his expedition to Persia, 
collections. lus work, amidst a multitude of and witnessed his death. Under the succeed- 
frivolous details and relgicus fables contains , ing emperors, Valens and Valevtiman, he fell 
many interesting facts relating to Normandy | nto disgrace, was deprived of his property, 
and Lngland, which are not to be found 1n/ exiled, and obhged to take refuge among the 
any contemporary author.—Dict Hist. Bwg barbanans. At length his merit was acknow- 
Univ ledged and he was recalled, and recompensed 
ORELLANA (Francis) a Spanish officer, for his losses He hved tll towards the middle 
who 18 regarded as the discoverer of the great of the fifth century. Notwithstanding his 
nverof the Amazonsin South Amenca 101539 musfortunes and his travels, he composed man 
he embarked near Quito, on the meer Coca, professional works, some of which are sull 
which, lower down t! e stream, takes the name extant. Jhe most important 1s his treatise on 
of Napo. From this nver he passed to another, }anatomy, published at Pans, 1556, 8vo, and 
which gradually became more extensive, and ! at Teyden, 1735, 4to, ennched with notes, 
following the course of the current, he at, by Dr W. Dundas.—Biog. Univ. Hutchinson. 
Jength arrived at Cape North, on the coast of} ORIGEN, one of the most celebeated among 
Guyana, after a navigation of nearly 1800 the Christian fathers ofthe third century. He 
leagues. Orellana pemshed ten years after, was called also Adamantius, and was born 
with three vessels, with which he had been about AD. 185, at Alexandra in Egypt, being 
intrusted by the Spaniwh government to ex- the son of Leomdes, who suffered martyrdom 
lore the nver he had previously discovered, in the reign of the Roman emperor Severus. 
bat the opening of which he was not able to He studied under the philosopher Ammonius, 
find. The denommaton of the nver, as well and afterwards under Clement of Alexandria. 
as of the gountry through which it flows He wae but seventeen at the death of Ins 
Conese) originated from an encounter of father, and it 1s reported that his zeal would 
rellana with some armed females dunng | have anduced him to share the fate of Leon- 
his firat ores 


des, had not his mother prevented hss 
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of a grammatical tutor, in order to support 
his widowed parent and several younger bro- 
thers, who were reduced to poverty. At 
length he was made professor of sacred hte- 
rature at Alexandna, where bis lectures were 
much frequented, and he had among his 
hearers several persons who afterwards at- 
tained great eminence 1n the church. He then 
devoted himself to preaching, and practised 
extraordinary mortifications, never sleeping on 
a bed, and abstaining from wine and flesh, 
with a vanety of other austerities inter- 
mixed with religious exercises. If, however, 
his enthusiasm carned him to all the lengths 
wlnich have been reported, he must have had 
less confidence m the strength of his resolu- 
tion than has fallen to the share of most asce- 
tics, since 1t would appear that he resorted to 
physical means to secure himself against temp- 
tation. At this penod he commenced his 
celebrated ‘* Hexapla,” which first suggested 
the idea of Polyglott Bibles. Tins work con- 
tained the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
with the Greek versions of the Septuagint, and 
those of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, 
together with other versions of some portions 
of the Scriptures. Fragments alone of the 
Hexapla have been preserved, which were col- 
lected and pubhshed by father Montfaucon. 
Origen having taken the order of priesthood in 
Palestine, Demetrius, bishop of Alexandna, 
was displeased at his conduct, and professing 
to have discovered errors in his writings, he 
prevented him from teaching, and procured 
his banishment. He then went to Casana, 
where his fame 18 said to have attracted the 
notice of Mammea, the mother of the empe- 
ror Alexander Severns, who sent for him to 
Antioch, and was highly edified by his apos 

tohc zeal, and the eloquence of his discourses 

When the Chnstians were persecuted 1n the 
reign of Maximin, Ongen took refuge at 
Athens, where he employed himself 1n wnting 
Schola, or commentaries on the Scriptures. 
He subsequently converted Beryllus, bishop of 
Bostra, who had fallen into error relative to 
the pre-existence of Christ, and he also as- 
sisted at a council in which the heresy of some 
Arabians was condemned, who, hke the mo- 
dern Unitarians, maintained that the soul dies 
with the body, and will be revived at the re- 
surrection. Ongen Rumself, however, was 
charged with holding various heterodox op1- 
mons, among which the most formidable 1s 
that of the finite duration of future punishment, 
and the ultimate salvation of devils, which, as 
may be supposed, gave great scandal to the 
charch. His attachment to the philosophy 
of Plato, m which he had been instructed by 
his master Ammonuus, also appears in his 
explanations of the Scriptures, which abound 
in allegory and mystical allusion. He, how- 
ever, In some measure atoned for hi errors by 
his noble defence of the Gospel agaust the 
Epicurean philosopber Celsus, in a treatise 
which is still extant. Hence Cassiodorus 
says of Origen, “‘ Ubi bene nemo mehius ; ub: 
male nemo peyus.”” In the Decian persecu: 
tion he was imprisoned and tortured, and, ac 
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cording to some accounts, he suffered mar- 
tyrdom, though it 1s generally aupposed that 
he died a natural death at Tyre, AD. 254. 
His works were pubhshed by Huet, but the 
best edition 18 that of the Benedictines, Pans, 
1733, 4 vols. folio. Trithemius. Huetus Orr- 
‘entana. Care's Lunes of the Futhers. 

ORIGNY (Antnowny Joun Baptist ABRA- 
HaMd’) born at Rheims in 1734, held the 
office of counsellor of the mint, and dedicated 
his leisure to the culuvation of letters. He 
was a member of many provincial academies, 
and died in October 1798. He pubhshed 
“« Dictionnaire des Ongines, ou Epoches des 
‘nventions, Decouvertes, &c.’’ Pans, 1776, 

778, 6 vols. 8vo, ‘ Abrégé de Histoire du 
Lhéatre Francais,’’ tome quatneme, 17838, 
M continuation of a work by Mouhy, and 
“ Annales du Theatre Italien,” 1788, 3 vols. 

70.— Bog. Uni. 

ORIGNY (Prrir Apam a’) a writer on 
classical antiquities, who was a native of 
Rheims 1n France, and died there September 
9, 1774. Inthe early part of his hfe he en- 
tered into the army, and became a captain of 
grenadiers, but having been disabled by a 
wound, which he received at the attack of the 

ines of Weissembourg in Germany, he retired 
‘rom the service, with a pension and the cross 
of St Louis. He was the author of a learned 
work entitled ‘‘ L’Egypte Ancienne, ou Mé- 
moires historiques et critiques sur les Obyjets 
les plus importans du grand Empire des Egyp- 
tens,’ 1762, 2 vols. 12mo, and another on 
Lgyptian Chronology, and at the time of his 
death, he was occupied 1n more extended re- 
searches relating to the same subyect.— Dict. 
{list. Buog. Unw. 

ORLANDI (Pengeorinet ANTHONY) & 
learned bibliographer ani wmnter on the history 
of the arts, who died about 1730. He pub- 
hshed an ‘* Account of the Ongin and Progress 
of Printing, from 1457 to 1900,’’ Bologna, 
1722, 4to , a “ History of Bolognese Writers, 
with Remarks on their Works,” 1714, 4to, 
and a Dictionary of Artists, entitled ‘‘ Abece- 
dario Pittonco,’’ 1719, 4to, which was repub- 
hehed with additions after the death of the 
author. All the works of Orlandi are es- 
teemed for their general accuracy, and the 
abundance of information which they afford. 
This writer was a Carmelite fnar, and was 
doctor and professor of theology at Bologna.— 
Dict. Mist. Edt. 

ORLEANS (Gastron Jonw Baptist, duke 
of) the third son of Henry IV of France, by 
lis wife Mary de Medicis. He was born at 
Fontainebleau m 1608, and at first received the 
title of duke of Anjou, but after the death of 
an elder brother mn 1611, he was made duke 
of Orleans, He was engaged in various in- 
trigues and insurrections against the govern- 
ment in the reign of his brother, Louis XIII, 
and the mimonty of Louis XIV. Prompted 
by bis favountes, he made a multitude of sn- 
successful attempts to ruin cardinal Richeheu. 
It was by his persuasions that the duke of 
Montmorenes, governor uf Languedoc, was 
induced to take arme« against the munister , 
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and Gaston traversed Fraace to join him, in a 
atyle more resembling that of a fugitive, fol- 
lowed by a few deserters, than like a prince in 
arms against a king. his revolt proved very 
unfortunate, for Montmorenci was taken pni- 
soner and executed, and Orleans was forced 
to make most humiliaung submismons. Som: 
tume after, he became involved in the conspiracy 
of Bouillon and Cing-Mars, from which he ex- 
tricated himself by accusing his accomplices 
and renewing his humihation. After the death 
of Lous XIII, he was appointed leutenant 
general of the kingdom, when he acquired m1 
itary reputation by the taking of Gravelines, 
Courtra, and Mardyck , but his cabals against 
cardinal Mazarin at length occasioned his be- 
ing banished to Blois, where he died Febru- 
ary 2d, 1060. ‘This prince possessed much 
wit and humour, and many of his repartees 
are recorded. He left “ Memoires de ce qui 
e’est passé de plus considerable en France de- 
puts Van 1608 jusqu en 1630,”’ printed at Am- 
sterdam in 1683, and at Paris in 1685, 12mo 
—Onrreans (PuHiurp, duke of) the younger 
son of Lows ALLL, bora in 1640. He had for 
his tutor La Mothe le Vayer, to whom cardi 
nal Mazarin said, ‘‘ Why should you make 
the hing’s brother a clever man? If he be- 
come more learned than the king, he will not 
know how to yield him ampheit obedience.”’ 
Upon such principles was his education con- 
ducted, aad he consequently p:oved dissipated, 
vain, and effeminate. He was marned in 
1661, to Henrietta, the sister of Charles II, 
who died in 1670, under cucumstancoes which 
rendered at hiyhly probable that she was poi- 
soned. In the following year the duke took 
for his second wife Charlotte Bhvabeth, daugh- 
ter of the elector of Bavaria. He died of apo- 
plexy at St Cloud, June ist, 1701. A French 
trauslation of the Roman history of Florus by 
the duke of Orleans, was published in 1070, 
12mo.—OrLEANS (Puitrp, duke of ) son of 
the preceding by his last wife, born at St 
Cloud, August dth, 1674 He possessed great 
natural abilities, which might have been bc t- 
ter culuuvated, if be had not fallen under the 
control of Ins sub-preceptor, Dubois, after- 
wards cardinal, He nevertheless made a ra- 
pid progress in various sciences, and especially 
in geometry, chemistry, and poetry, and he 
was also skilled in the arts of music and draw- 
ing. He was marned to mademoiselle de 
Blois, one of the daughters of Lous XIV, by 
madame de Montespan, whom he treated with 
attention, but at the same time he gave way 
to his inchnavions, which led bim to practise 
the grossest sensuality and dissipation. Yet 
in the midst of lis criminal career, he was not 
deaf to the calls of ambition, and he was en- 
gaged im military service in Flanders, Italy, 
and Spain, where he displayed considerable 
abilities, When the cause of his cousin, Phn- | 
hp V, appeared almost hopeless, he formed a_ 
demgn of securing the Spanish eceptre for 
lamself , but his plan was discovered, and that 
and some other mtngues of which he was 
suspected deprived him of the favour of I ouis 
xiV, 


whose death, in 1715, prevented the 
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completion of arrangements for preventing the 
duke of Orleans from obtaining the regency 
during the minonty of the next king. He ac- 
cordingly succeeded to that office, and during 
nearly the whole of Ins ,overnment he was 
guided by the counsels of his able but profii- 
pate minister, cardinal Dubois. Ihe duke 
himself is said to have mamfested a spirit of 
clemency and generosity towards his enemies, 
and a disposition to alleviate the burdens ot 
the people, but some of his plans proved un- 
successful, and others were overruled by his 
advisers Eahausted by business and plea- 
sure, he died December 25, 1723. He left 
some good specimens of his abihty as an ar- 
tast, parucularly in the plates to a splendid 
edition of Amyot’s translation of the romance 
of JJaphnis and Chloe, designed and engraved 
by himself, and he also composed the music 
of two operas.—Or.rans (Lovurs, duke of) 
son of the regent, was born at Versailles, Au- 
gust 4, 1703 He had for a tutor the abbé 
Mongault, who inspired him with an early 
taste for study , but the first part of his hfe 
Was spent im dissipauon, In 1724 he mar- 
ried the princess of Baden, sand having had 
the misfortune to lose her two years after, he 
was afflicted with a profound melancholy, 
which at length induced him to seclude him- 
self from the world, and devote bimself to re- 
hyious exeruses and study. He took an 
apartment in the abbey of St Genevieve in 
1730, and resided there entirely from 1742 tall 
lus death, which happened Febiuary 4, 1752. 
He wrote translations, paraphiases, and anno- 
tations on the Scriptures, and various other 
theological =works.—Onrtrans (Louris Jo- 
sipu Puiiip, duke of) grandson of the fore- 
going, was born at St Cloud, Apnl 13, 1747, 
Ile was culled when young the duke of Char- 
tres, and an 1769 he was married to the 
daughter of the duke of Penthievre,who held 
the office of ygrand-admiral of France. He 
wished to have succeeded him, and not being 
able to obtain his object, he went us a volun- 
teer on byuard the squadron of the count d’Or 
villiers, when he was present at the engage 
ment with the English off Ushant, and he 1s 
stated to have behaved on that occasion with 
extreme cowaidice. On his return home, in- 
stead of receiving promotion 1n the navy, the 
vost of colovel genera) of the hussars was 
reated and bestowed on him. Some time 
after, he succeeded the count de Clermont as 
hief of the French Freemasons. After the 
leath of his father, 1n 1787, he became pos- 
sessed of the hereditary tide and estates , and 
from that period he adopted various methods 
‘0 obtain popularity, with a view to political 
power. In the disputes betwee: the court 
and the parliaments he constantly opposed the 
‘oyal authority, and gradually drew around 
1m almost all the frends of revolution or re- 
‘orm. Hs behaviour towards the king at the 
oyal session of November 19, 1787, occa- 
1oned Ins exile to Villers Coteret, dunng 
which the praises of the journalists heighten- 
2d bis wufluence with the populac-. Previously 
.o the convocation of the States-yeneral, some 
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actempts are said to have been made to gain 
him over to the court, but they were inefiec- 
tual, and becoming a member of that body, 
he, from the beginring, protested against all 
the decrees of the chamber of nobles, and at 
length joined, with other members, the tiers- 
état to form the National Assembly. At ths 
period it appears to have been his object to 
reduce the king to a state of tutelage, and pro 
cure for himself the formidable office of heu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. But he was 
by no meaus qualified to profit by the commo- 
tions to which he had coutributed, and he be- 
came, In a great measure, the passive instru- 
ment of the jacobins, and ultimately the victim 
of Ins schemes of ambition. He was chosen 
a member of the National Convention in Sep- 
tember 1792, at which time the commune of 
Pars authorised him to adopt for himself and 
his descendants the appellation of F gahté, in- 
stead of the name and titlesof his family. In 
the Convention he voted for the death of the 
king, and on the 7th of April following he was 
himself arrested and committed to prison at 
Marseilles, with other members of his family. 
Being brought before the criminal tnbunal of 
the department, he was declared innocent of 
the charges of conspiracy against the govern- 
ment which were preferred against him, but 
the committee of public safety forbade his h- 
beration, and after six months’ detention he 
was transferred to Paris to undergo a new tnal. 
At his examination he defended his conduct 
with calmness and address, but meffectually , 
and being condemned to suffer by the guilio- 
tine, he submitted to his fate with courage and 
firmness. Ile was executed November 6, 
1793 —Dict. Hot. Boog. Una. 

ORLEANS (Awne Mary Louisa of ) see 
MowrprnsitR. 

ORLEANS (Cuartortr Evizanrin, du- 
chess of ) was the daughter of Charles Louis, 
elector of Bavaria. She was born in 1652, and 
in 1671 became the second wife of the brother 
of Lous XIV, by whom she was the mother of 
the regent, duke of Orleans. Her person was 
extremely plain, but her disposition was lively, 
and she possessed talents and wit, which made 
Wer a favourite with the king. She died in 
1722. Hier letters, written between 1715 and 
41720, and addressed to duke Ulnc of Bavania, 
and the princess of Wales, tend to elucidau 
the lustory of the reign’of Lous XIV, and th 
regency of her son, as well as the manners and 
characters of her contemporanes. ‘They were 
published at Paris im 1788, and reprinted u 
1807 , but the best edition 1s that of M 
Schubart, Pans, 1823, 8vo.— Dict. Hist. 

ORLEANS (Prrer Joserpu d’) a jesuit 
and writer of history, was born at Bourges in 
1641, heang the member of an ancient family 
in the province of Berry. He entered into 
the college of jesuits in 1659, and for several 
years taught rhetoric in its seminaries. He 
cultivated talents for the pulpit, but more par- 
tiularly attended to historical composition. 
He waa aman of hvely parts and ingemiout 
conversatuuon , but his writings are more dis- 
anguished for :magination and eloquence, than 
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for accuracy and justness of thinking. The 
work by which he 1s most known 1s his “¢ His- 
oire de la Revolution de |’Angleterie,” 3 vols. 
‘to, a work which was much admired in 
“ance, and which has even found adnmnrers 
mong the partizans of arbitrary power in 
great Britain. English history, however, is 
no theme for a jesuit, and as a proof of it, 
father d’Orleans regards Magna Charta, with- 
aut stating 1ts contents, as the root of all pa- 
itical dissensions in England. lis next con- 
siderable work 1s the ‘* Flistoire des Révolu- 
tions d’Espagne,”’ of which he wrote about a 
volume and a half, the remainder, completing 
‘hree volumes 4to, being executed by fathers 
Roulle and Brumoy. His other works are, 
‘Histoire des deux Conquerants I artares, 
Chimcha et Cam, qm ont subjugué Ia 
hhine,’’ 1689, 8vo. ‘* Historre de M. Con- 
tance, Premier Ministre du Roi de Siam, 
&«.”” 1692, 12m0, ‘Sermons et Instructions 
‘hr€tiennes,”’ 1696, 2 vols. 12mo0, and tha 
ives of PP. Cottin and Rica, Lewis de Gon- 
zrga, Mary of Savoy, the infanta Isabelle, and 
Stanislaus Kotska.— Nour. Dict. Hist. 
ORLOF}E (Grecory) one of the favountes 
f Catherine II of Russia. He served in the 
artillery under the empress Elivabeth, and at 
length became aide-de-camp to general Schu- 
valoff, whose mistress, the princess Kurakin, 
preferring him to the general, their intrigue 
was disc oveied, and Orloff was dismissed from 
his post, and narrowly escaped banishment to 
Siberia. Cathenne, then grand duchess, 
heard of the affair, saved him from banish- 
ment, and took him under her protection. He 
had a princapal share in the revolution which 
placed his mistress on the throne of Russia, 
after which he was made grand master of the 
artillery, and raised to the first dignities in the 
state. His ambition prompted him to aim at 
sharing the throne of the empress, who would 
have submitted to a private marnage. This he 
imprudently refused to accept, in consequence 
of which his influence declined, and he was 
supplanted by a new favourite. He was then 
ordered to travel, but was gratified with mag- 
nificent presents, and received the title of 
prince of the German empire, wlich Cathe- 
rine procured for him. After an absence of 
five months he returned, hoping to recover his 
former influence at court, but he was disap- 
omted. He resided several years at Peters- 
urgh, and then made a tour in Germany, 
Ttaly, and France, indulging himself im the 
most extravagant luxury. He went to Pe- 
tersburgh again in 1782, when he became de- 
ranged, and being removed to Moscow, he 
died there in the following year. Tle had by 
the empress one son, named Bobrinski, who 
was educated under the direction of his mo- 
ther, but he showed himself unworthy of the 
cares bestowed on him.—Orroir (Arexis) 
brother of the preceding, was remarkable for 
his gigantic stature and Herculean strength, 
He powerfully assisted the measures of Gre- 
gory for the elevation of his mistress to the 
throne, and us said with his own hand to have 
strangled the emperor in Ins prison. He con- 
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tinued to serve the empress with great zea). 
and fidelity, and was employed by her in the 


army and ndvy. On the accession of Paul I 
he was disgraced, and banished from Russia. 
He then went to Germany, and resided several 
ears at Leipsic , but after the death of Paul, 
e returned to Moscow, and died 1n that city 
in Januar 1808.— Buog. Uni. 

ORLOFF (count Grecony VLApIMIRO- 
MITc) a Russian nobleman, more distinguished 
by his attachment to hiterature, and the pa- 
tronage which be extended to it, than by his 
rank and fortune. He was born 3n 1778, and 
passed the earler some of lng hfe in his native 
country, till the delicate state of his health 
obliged him to exchange it for a milder ch- 
mate. He therefore repmred to Italy, where 
he composed his ‘‘ Mémoires Histomques, Po- 
litiques, et Litteraires, sur le Royaume de 
Naples.” This work, which comprehends 
the entire history of lower Italy, appeared in 
1820, and was succeeded in 1822 by Ins 
‘* Histoire des Arts en Italie.”” Ihe year fol- 
Jowing he published an account of his travels 
through part of France. His other produc- 
tions are a translation of Karloff's fables from 
the orginal Russian into the French and Ita- 
han languages, in bringing which forward, his 
munificence rather than his own personal 
labour was the principal assistant. In 1826 he 
commenced translating Karamain’s ‘‘ History 
of Russia” into French, but bis decease iu the 
July of that year prevented his completing a 
task which, if accomphshed, would have com- 
municated to the rest of Lurope that respect 
able proof of rising Russian hterature.—Ann. 

tog. 

ORME (Roserr) a distinguished lhusto- 
nan, was born at Anjengo in the East Indies in 
1728, and was educated at Harrow He then 
obtained a civil appointment at Calcutta, and 
was created a member of the council at Fort 
St George. After being elected commissary 
and accountant general in 1753, he embarked 
for England for the recovery of Ins health, 
but the ship in which he sailed being captured 
bythe French, he did not reach his destina 

tion unt:] the spring of 1760. [he first vo- 
lume of bis celebrated work, ‘‘ History of the 
Mihtary Transactions of the British Nation in 
Indostan, from the year 174 9,”’ appeared in 
1763, and the second in 1778. The elegance 
and perspicuity of the narrative, with its great 
fidelity and impartiality, cause the author to 
rank with the best historical wnters of his 
tame. He also published ‘‘ Histoncal Frag. 
ments of the Mogul Empire of the Mahrattas, 
and of the English Concerns in Indostan.”’ 
Mr Orme was at the same time an elegant 
wersifier, and posseased of a fine taste for 
musc and drawmy. He died in 1801 —Life 

xed tu Fragments. 

ORNITHOPARIUS, a German author of 
the axteenth century, who wrote on the 
science of music with considerable imgenuity 
and humour, as well as a thorough acquaiot- 
ance with his subject. His principal work, 
** Musicw actuve Micro »” Leipmec, 1517, 
was the first ever prnted in Germany on the 
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science. There 1s an English translation of it 
by Dowland, London, 1609.—Buog. Dict. of 
Music. 

OROBIO (Isaac) or BALTHASAR DE 

ASILRO, a iearned Jew, who was a native 
of Spain. Has parents professed the Cathohe 
fath, m which be also was educated, and 
having studied the scholastic philosophy, he 
was appointed professor of mathematica in 
the university of Salamanca. He afterwards 
became a medical practitioner at Seville, and 
being secretly attached to the religion of his 
ancestors, he at length had the misfortune to 
be accused before the inquisiuon of infidelity 
and Judaism. He was treated with all the 
rigour to which the victums of the holy office 
were usually subjected , but three years’ con- 
finement in a dark dungeon, with the repeated 
admunistration of torture, not producing a con- 
fession of his imputed cnme, and there being 
no direct evidence agaist him, he was at 
length discharged, and, as may be supposed, he 
seized the earliest opportunity for quitting the 
Spanish terntories. e first settled at Iou- 
louse in France, where he obtained the pro- 
fessorslup of medicine, and there he con- 
formed to the religion of the country. But 
bemg after a time Acnrous to enjoy iheity of 
consuience, he removed to Amsterdam, relin- 
quished his Christan name, Balthasar, and 
submitting to the distngusling mte of Ju- 
daism, took that of Isaac, aud conforming 
openly to the law of Moses, he practised asa 
physician with great reputation. He em- 
ployed is pen in confuting the principles of 
Spinoaa , but the friendly controversy which he 
carried on with Limborch, relative to the re- 
spective merits of Judaism and Chnistianity, 
has chiefly tended to maintain his hterary re- 
putation It erfded, as such disputes usually 
do ineach party retaining hia own sentiments , 
but the papers on both sides were afterwards 
published by Limborch. The death of Orobio 
took place in 1087.—Hutchinson’s Biog. Med 
Bug. Univ. 

OROSIUS (Pautus) a Spanish priest 
and Instonan of the fifth century. He was a 
native of Tarragona, and a disciple of St Au- 
gustin, and he hved in the time of the empe 
rors Arcadius and Honorus. The city o 
Rome having been taken by Alanc, king « 
the Goths, the Pagans attributed that, and th 
other misfortunes which had befallen the em 
pire, to the alteration of the national religion: 
from heathenism to Chnatamty. It was t 
Jusufy the Chnstians from tins reproach 
that Orosius, at the request of St Augus 
tin, undertook his pmncipal work, entitled 
‘* Hormesta,” m which he exhrbits a view of 
the most important events from the creation of 
the world to his own time, in order to show 
that great calamiues had happened im every 
age, aod that the Roman empire had not been 
more exempt from them at avy other period 
than since the birth of Chnst. Tins treatse 
forms a kind of general chronicle, or universal 
hhatory, divided into seven books. The author 
has fallen into some important mistakes, es- 
pecially mm point of chronology, notwithstand- 
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ing which his work became exceedingly popu- 
lar in the middle ages, and it was translated 
tato Anglo-Saxon, and commented on by king 
Alfred. Orosius wrote also against the heir 
of Pelagius, and on other theological topics. 
The best edition of his history 1s that of Haver- 
camp, Lugd. Bat. 1738, 4to.— Dupe Bibl. des 
Aut. Eccles. Biog. Unw. 

ORPHEUS, a name celebrated in Grecian 
mythology, by some asserted to have been a 
poet, musician, and pllosopher of Thrace, 
while Anstotle, from the manifestly fabulous 
accounts connected with his history, has gone 
80 far as to deny his existence altogether. He 
1s said to have been the son of Avager, and the 
chief founder of allegorical theology among the 
Greeks, as well as, according to Suidas, of the 
religious ceremonies, called, from the country 
which gave him birth, ‘* Lhreskeia.” The wera 
in which he flounshed 18 generally placed 
before that of the Trujan war, and although 
the ancient verses which go under his name 
are manifestly the productions of a later 
age, yet, if we beheve Plato, Isocrates, and 
Diodorus Siculus, there seems to be no cause 
for doubtng Ins existence. ‘he addition of 
three strings to the lyre, and the invention of 
hexameter verse, have been attributed to him. 
He wap also skilled in medicine, which cir 
cumstance 1s thought to explain the fable of 
his recalliog his wife Curydice from hell. Has 
death 18 variously related, but it 18 usually 
said to have proceeded from the hands of his 
infuriated countrywomen.—Brucker. Rees’s 
Encyclop. 

ORSARTO (Serronro) Lat. Ursatus, an 
eminent antiquary, was born at Padua im 1617, 
and became professor of natural philosophy in 
the university of that aty He diedin 1678. 
His works are numerous and esteemed the 
principal are, ‘‘ A History of Padua,’’ in Ita 
lian, 16078, fol, ‘‘ Pranomina, Cognomina, et 
Agnomina antiquorum Romanorum ,’ ‘ Deo- 
rum, Dearumque Nomina et Attributa,’’ ‘‘ Mo- 
numenta Patavina,’’ ‘Commentarius de notis 
Romanorum ,”’ “ Cronologia di Reggiments 
di Padova,’’ ‘‘ Poems and Orations ,’”’ and 
“© Marm. erudaiti.”,—Tuauboscht. Nouv. Dict. 
Aust. 

ORST (Francis Josren AvGUSsTINF) an 
eminent cardinal was born in Tuscany 1n 1692 
He entered the Dominican order, and was ap- 
pointed theological professor. He was after 
wards made master of the sacred palace, and 
after receiving various promotions, m 1759 he 
was raised tothe purple He was the author 
of ‘* Infallabilitas act Rom Pont.’’ 1741 , and 
“* An Ecclemastica) History of the first six Cen- 
tunes.’? He died in 1761.—There was also 
another Orsi (Jonn Josepn) an Itahan gram- 
marian and t, who was born at Bologna in 
1652, and dred in 733. He left several sonnets, 
pastorals, and poetical pieces , but his prin- 
cipal work 1s bis ‘* Thoughts ’ on Bouhourr’s 
“| Maniere de Penser,’’ Modena, 17 35, 2 vols. 
4t0.— Fabrom. 

ORILLIUS (Asranam) an eminent ant- 
qusry and geographer of the mxteenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of Antwerp, and was 
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acquainted with Camden, whom he visited in 
the course of his travels im England. He was 
particularly skilled in mathematical science, 
and was one of the earhest wnters among the 
moderns who elacidated the geography of far- 
mer ages. Qn hia return to the Netherlands, 
he became cosmographer to the king of Spain. 
His death took place June 26, 1598, at the 
age of seventy-one. He was the author of 
“* Synonyma Geographica,’”’ Antwerp, 1578, 
4to, ‘‘ Thesaurus, sive Lexicon Geograph.” 
1596, 4to, ‘‘ Deorum, Dearumgq capita, ex 
Numuismatibus,” 4to, ‘‘ Itimerarum per non- 
nulas Belgiw partes ,”’ and ‘* Germanorum 
veterum vita, mores, et religio, cum Iconabus,”’ 
1996, 4to.—Morerr. Burog. Unw. 

ORION (Jos) an eminent nonconformist 
divine, was born at Shrewsbury in 1717. He 
was educated at the free-school of Ins native 
place, and was afterwards placed under the 
care of Dr Doddndge, whose assistant he be- 
came. He preached occasionally in several 
congregations in Northamptonshire until 1741, 
when he became munister of the united inde- 
pendent and presbyterian congregations at 
Shrewsbury. In 1765, his health being ina very 
delicate state, he was obliged to retire from 
his public duties. He fixed his residence at 
Kidderminster, where he passed his time in 
literary occupations untal his death, which hap- 
pened in 1783, Mr Orton received the degree 
of doctor in divinity several years previous to 
his death , but he never would be addressed 
by that ttle, or prefix it to any of his writings. 
His works are very numerous, and are written 
in a fervent energetic style, and in a spirit of 
strict prety and morality. Lhe prncipal are 
these ‘“ Memoirs of Dr Doddridge ,’’ “‘ Chns- 
tian Zeal, three Discourses ,’ ‘* Discourses on 
Ktermty ,’ ‘© Religious Exercises ,” ‘ Chris- 
tian Worship, three Discourses ,’ ‘‘ Sacra- 
mental Meditations,’ ‘‘ Summary of doctn- 
nal and practical Religion,’ ‘* Exposition of 
the Old lestament ,’ ‘‘ Discourses to the 
Aged,’ ‘* Letters to a young Clergyman,’’ 
&e —Buog. Brit 

ORVILLE (James Pui.rr d’) an eminent 
writer on classical lnterature, of French extrac- 
tion, but born at Amsterdam in 1696. He 
pursued his studies at the university of Ley- 
den, where in 1721 he took the degree of 
LLD Having, however, renounced his de- 
sign of becoming an advocate, and determined 
to devote himself to the belles lettres, he tra- 
velled in England, Italy France, and Ger- 
many, visiting every where the public hbra- 
nes, cabinets of medals and antaquities, and 
forming an acquaintance with the most cele- 
brated classical scholars of the age. On his 
return to Holland, about 1730, he obtamed 
the chair of history, rhetoric, and Greek hite- 
rature at Amsterdam, which he occupied tll 
1742, when he gave in Ins resgnation, stull 
however preserving the titles and honours of 
the office. He died September 14, 1771. His 
works are, ‘‘ Miscellanea Olw#ervationes Cn- 
tice nove,’ carned on periodically in con- 
juncurn with Burman, ‘‘ Cnuca Vannus in 
imanes Jo. Corn. Pavonis paleas,”’ 1757, a 
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satincal treatise agamst M. de Pauw, of menta Loca,” &c.—Melchwr Adam. 


OSM 
Dupin- 


Utrecht, an edition of the Greek romance of} Morer:. 


Chariton, with a learned commentary, 17504 
4to, and Observations on Sialy, publish 
after the death of the author by Burman, under 
the ule of ‘ Sicula,’’ 1764, folo.—Dict. Ast. 
Bog. Unn. 

OSBERN or OSBERT, a Benedictine 
monk of Canterbury, who flourished about 
1070. Imthemus says he was learned 1n 
the Scriptures, deeply skilled in music, 
and emiecrt for his knowledge and elo- 
quence. He wrote on sacred and prophane 
literature, and among the vanous subjects of 
which he treated was music , but he 15 cefly 
known at present as the author of a life of St 
Dunstan, into which Osbern, in comphance 
with the taste of his age, has introduced a 
number of legendary tales, doubtless demgned 
to do honour to his hero, but which have bad 
the effect of ruining bis own credit as a bio 
giapber. This work has been published im 
Wharton’s Angha Sacra.—Trithem. de Script. 
Lecles. Fuller's Woithies. 

OSIANDER (Anvrrw)aneminent divine, 
was born in Bavaria in 1498, and began to 
preach at Nuremburg in 1922. He was one 
of the promoters of the reformation, but 
finally by hia pecular doctrines, he became 
the cause of great disturbances in the Luthe 
ran churches. At the conference of Marpurg 
in 1929, between Luther and the Swiss divines, 


he maintained his opimon, ‘‘ that @ man 1s) 
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*OSIUS or OSIO (Fetix) a celebrated 
_ was born at Milan im 1587. He be- 
ie professor of rhetoric at Padua, where he 
died in 1631. His works are, “‘ Iractatus de 
Sepulchris et Epitaphus Ethnicorum et Chns- 
tianorum ,” “ Elogia Scnptorum ilustnum ,” 
‘* Romano-Grecia ,” _Orationes ,”” ‘* Epis- 
tolarum Libn duo,” ‘‘ Notes and Corrections 
to the Hastory of the age of Frederic Bar. 
barossa,”” wiitten by Morenas, in tom. 11. of 
the Ihesaurus Italie, and to Albert Mus- 
sato’s History of the Emperor Henry VII,” 
Venice, 1635, foho, ‘‘ A Collection of Au- 
thors of the History of Padua.’’—lHhs brother, 
lnroposi1us Ostus, also wrote seveial tracts.— 
Saau Onomast. Hist. Dict. de L’ Advocat. 
OSMAN BEY (Nemseyv)a noble Hunga- 
rian, who entered into the army, and ubtained 
the rank of colonel 1n the Austrian service. 
Having been accused of robbing the regimen- 
tal chest, he endeavoured to justify himself at 
the expense of the paymaster, who had disap- 
peared. Huis defence not appearing satisfac- 
tory to the emperor, Joseph II, he was de- 
prived of his commission and imprisoned. In 
about a year after he was liberatcd , but not 
being able to obtain the restoration of his rank, 
he determined to go to Constantinople and turn 
Mahometan. He arrived there 1p 1779, and 
his mtention being made known tothe Aus- 
trian ambassador, baron Herbert Rathkeal, he 


justified formally, not by the faith and appre- | endeavoured to persuade the intended renegade 
hension of the justice of Jesus Chnst, or the from fulfillmg tis purpose, but in vair, for 
imputauon of his justice according to the opi- | he made profession of the Moslem faith, and 


mon of Luther and Calvin, but by the essen- 
tial justice of God.’ [le then drew up a 
coufession of fanh, which was printed by order 
of the margrave of Brandenburg, but highly 
disupproved of by the Lutherans tile was a 
studious and acute divine, but much dishked 
for his arrogance and the insolent manner in 
which he treated the aged Melancthon His 
works are, ‘* Harmonia Lvangehca ,” ‘‘ Liber 
de Imagine Dei quid sit,” kpistola ad 
Zuinghum de Luchaista ,’”’  Dissertationes 
duw de Lege et Lvangelio et Justihcauone.”’ 
We died suddenly at Komysberg, where he 
was minister and professor in 1552.— Hise son, 
Luxe, was a Lutheran divine, and wrote an 
institution of the Christian religion, &&. He 
died at Tubingen iu 1004.—Another, Luk: 
OstanvER, was chancellor of Lubingen, and 
died in 1038. He was the author of a trea 
tuse “* On the Ommnipresence of Chmst as 
Man.”—Anvbrew Osranver, grandson of the 
preceding Andrew, was prcacher and a coun- 
sellor to prince Lows of Wirtemberg, and was 


the edator of * Biblica Sacra Latine vulgata,’’ 


and other works. He died in 1617.— IL here 
was also a Joun Adam OstanpDFR, another 
Lutheran divane, and professor and provost of 
the university of Fubingen, where he died 1n 
1097. He wrote ‘‘ Commentarius in Penta- 
teuchem,”’ 5 vols. folao; Commentanes on 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Samuel, $ vols. 
foho, and ‘* Disputationes Academuce im 
precipus et maxume controversa Novi Testa- 


received from the grand seignor a pension of 
hve or six thousand francs, with an estate in 
Magnesia, 1n Asia Minor. Osman Bey pos- 
sessed a taste for the fine arts, and for the stu- 
dy of archzology and numsmatics. He had 
brought from Germany a collection of ancient 
medals, to which lis new situation enabled 
him to make considerable additions. He had 
continued thus to employ himself for some 
years, when he was murdered by two of his 
servants, who robbed him of aconsiderable sum 
of money which he had recently received. His 
property was, as usual, seized by the Lurkish 
government , and lis medals, being sold, were 
ulumately lodged in the cabinet of the hing of 
Bavana at Mumch. Osman was considered 
in the Levant as a manufacturer of false me- 
dals, of which description were many of those 
in has collection. His murder happened in 
1785.— Bug. Univ. 

OSMOND or OSMUND (Sr) tashop of 
Salisbury m the eleventh century. He was 
the son of the count of Sees, and m 1066 he 
accompamied William the Norman to England. 
Jhat prnce made him earl of Dorset, coun- 
sellor of state, and chancellor of England. 
He had not only acquired military renown in 
the early part of his hfe, but had also distun- 
guished himself by his learmng, to which, 
and to the duties of religion, he at length de- 
termined to devote himself. Having taken 
holy orders, he was, in 1078, made bishop of 
Sarum, where he remained till his death in 
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1099, Sc Osmond erected a cathedral at Old 
Sarem, in which he was interred, but hie 
ashes were afterwards taken up and ensh: 
His canonization took place in 1458. | 
composed religious ofhces, which were subse- 
quently imterpolated with Apocryphal lfe- 
geuds, but his Missal, or service book, for 
the use of Ins cathedral, 1s the production 
whih has principally contributed to preserve 
his name from obhvion. It became at length 
the most popular manual of public devotion 
among the ] nyvlish clergy, and prayer-books, 
‘« Secundum usum Sarum,” were adopted for 
the service of churches in general.— Bug. 
Gna 

OSORIO (Jerome) a Portuguese divine 
and Inctorian, who was a native of Lisbon. He 
studied at Paris and Bologna, and on his re- 
turn to Portugal he became professor of theo- 
logy at the university of Coimbra. Ilaving 
taken holy orders, he was at length made bishop 
of Silva, m which station he distinguished 
himself by his virtue and patriotism, as 
well as by his learning. ‘he troubles winch 
took place in Portugal, after the death of king 
Sebastian, who 1s supposed to have perished 
in fighting against the Moors in Africa in 1978, 
deeply afthcted Osorio, who died at Javala, 
August 20, 1080, aged seventy four. Among 
his worhs are treatises, ‘‘ De Nobuilitate Ci 
wih,” “De Nobilitate Christiana,’ ‘‘ De 
Regis Institutione ,” and ‘* De Rebus Em- 
manuelis Regis Lusitaniz virtute et auspicio 
gestis ,» which, together with several others, 
were published at Rome in four volumes folio, 
by his nephew, Jerome Osorio, canon of 
Evora.— Tener Floges des H $8. Bug Un. 

OSSAT (Arnaupb d ) an eminent cardinal, 
was born of humble parents at Cassag: abere, 
a village near Auch,im 1200. He became tu 
tor to some young noblemen, whom he accom 
panied to Pans, where he applied himself zea- 
lously to his own improvement. After study- 
ing the law, he practised at the bar, and was 
much admired for his eloquence. When Paul 
de koix, archbishop of loulouse, was nomi- 
nated by Henry III ambassador to the court of 
Rome, he carried d’Ossat with bim as his se- 
cretary, who, after the death of that prelate 
m 1984, took holy orders, and was received 
into the house of the cardinal d’kste. He was 
afterwards made charge d affaires for the 
French court, and in that capacity he was 
greatly instrumental m reconciling Henry IV 
with the see of Rome, for which he was re- 
warded first with the bishopric of Rennes, and 
afterwards with a cardinal’s hat and the see of 
Bayeux. He died 1 1604. He was a man 
of great penetration and prudence, and though 
a profound poliucian, he was an honest man. 
He wrote a work ian defence of Ramus, whose 
disciple he was, entitled, ‘‘ Expositio Arnoldi 
Ossati in Disputationem Jacobi Carpentaru de 
Methodo.” Hus letters, relative to the negu- 
ciations in which he was employed, were pub- 
hshed by Amelot de la Houssaye, Paris,1678, 
2 vols. 4to, and 5 vols. 12m0.—Morerrz. Nouv. 
Diet. Hast. 

OSSIAN, a Gaelic bard 

Bios. Dict —Vor ] 


supposed to have 
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lived in the third century, and to have been 
the son of Fingal, a Caledoman cluef, whom 


‘he accompanied im vanous military expedi- 


tions. Some epic poems, and other pieces, 
ascribed to Ossian, were published in a pro- 
fessed English version in prose, by James 
Macpherson, 1n 1762, and subsequent y, and 
a warm and protracted controversy took place 
relative to their authenticity. In 1781, Mr 
W. Shaw, author of a Gaelhc grammar and 
dictionary, published ‘* An Enquiry into the 
Authentity of the Poems ascribed to Ossian ,” 
and he was answered by Mr. John Clarke, a 
member of the society of Scottish antiquanes, 
and a translator of Caledonian poetry. More 
recently, Malcolm I aing attacked the credit 
of the Ossianic poetry, and was opposed by 
Mr Archibald Macdonald and Dr Patrick 
Graham. Turther information on the subject 
may be found in the Report of the Ha shlind 
soviety, published by Henry Mackenzie, esq , 
and in the pieces attached to the Gaehc pvemn, 
published as the originals of Ossian, with a 
hteral Latin version, by Robert Macfarlan, 
A.M. 3 vols 8v0.—QO?e-. 

OSEADL (Aprian van) a Dutch painter, 
was born at Lubeck in 1610, and studied 
under Francis Hals Fis pictures are charac- 
terized by an exact imitation of nature, and 
his admirable representations of subjects, 
which an other hands would only have dis 
gusted us. They usually consist of the inte- 
niors of alehouses o1 kitchens, with Dutch pea 
sants smoking, quarrelling, or drinking , but 
he throws such expression into the heads of 
his characters, that their vulgarity 18 lost in 
our admirahon of their truth and animation. 
iis colouring 1s rich and clear, his touch spa 
rited and free, and all his works are highly 
finished. On the approach of the Fiench 
troops in 1662, Ostade sold all his pictures and 
effects in order to return to Lubeck, but at 
Amsterdam his fears being overcome, he was 
prevailed upon to remaim there, and he prac- 
tised his profession with great reputation until 
his death, which took place in 1685.—Isaac 
van Ostraps, tis brother and scholar, was born 
at Lubeck about 1617. This earhest pictures, 
which he painted in imitetion of his brother, 
were greatly infenor, but he afterwards adopt- 
ed a style of bis own, in which he was suc- 
cessful , and he was often solicited by contem- 
porary landscape painters to add his figures to 
their pieces. He died young.—D’ A: genville. 
Pilkington. Bryan’s Dict of Paint. and Fug. 

OsILRVALD (Jonn FReEprric) a Swiss 
Protestant divine, was born at Neufchatel im 
1663, and became pastor of the church in 
that place in 1699. He died m 1747. Has 
works are, ‘‘ A lreatise concerning the Causes 
of the present Corruption of Chnstians, and 
their Remedies,’ 8vo, ‘‘A Dascourse agaist 
the Sin of Uncleanness ,’”” “An Abndgment 
of the Sacred History ,”’ ‘‘ Ethica Christiana ,”’ 
‘‘ Theologie Compendium ,” “ A lreatse on 
the Sacred Minstry ,”’ ‘‘ A Catechism ,” &c. 
M. Ostervald also published an edition of the 
Geneva French version of ‘‘ The Holy Buble,” 
With arguments and Pia son, 
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Joun Ropoipn Osrervacp, was pastor of 
the French church at Basil, and wrote a much 
esteemed treatise, entitled, ‘“‘ [he Duties of 
Communicants.’’—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

OSLERWICK (Maria van) a celebrated 
paintress of flowers and fruit, born at Noot- 
dorp, a small town near Delft, in 1630. She 
was the pupil of John David de Hleem, the 
most celebrated flower painter of his time. 
Her pictures were admitted into the choice st 
collections the emperor Leopold commanded 
her to paint one for lus gallery, with which he 
was sv much pleased, that he gave her the 
portraits of himself and his empress, set with 
diamonds She was also distinguished by 
Wilham ILI, and Louis XTV. Maria van Oo 
terwick 18 ranked among the most celebrated 
flower painters, her colouring is clear and 
transparent, and finishing exquisite. She 
dicd, unmarried, in 1693 Her pictures are 
extremely scarce and valuable —Bryan » Dut 
of Pamt and Eng. 

OSWALD (Joun) a native of Scotland, 
who displayed an early inclination for litera 
ture, but entering into the army, was scnt to 
the Last Indies as a heutenant in a regiment 
of foot. He returned to kngland in 1783, 
and having attained a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek without the assist ince of a master, he 
made himsclf acquainted with the Arabic 
also, during his residence in the Last. He 
distincuished himself by some singularities of 
behaviour, among Minch was a partiality for 
the opinions of the Brahmins whom he imi 
tated in abstainimg from animal food In 1786 
he published a burlesque piece, entitled, 
** Rane Comica kvanvzelizantes, or, the Co 
mic krogs turned Methodists ,’” and this was 
followed by ‘ The alarming Progress of 
French Poliucs ’ occasioned by the treaty of 
commenuée with France in 1787, ‘ TF uphro- 
syne, an Ode to Beauty,’’ 1788, and “ Poems, 
with the JIumours of Joho Bull, an operatical 
farce,” under the pseudonym of Sylvester Ot. 
way, 1789. On the occurrence of the revolu- 
tion in France, Oswald weut thither, and ob 
tained the rank of colonel under the repub- 
lican government. He was at length killed in 
battle.—Nedhead Yorke » Letters fiom france. 
Biog Nouv des Contemp. 

OSYMANDYAS, an ancient king of 
Egypt, celebrated for his conquests and for 
the magmfcent monuments attnbuted to him 
by the historian Diodorus Siculus. He 18 sup- 

osed to be the same monarch who 1s styled, 
by Strabo, Ismandes, who was also called 
Memnon. ‘lo this pnnce, the vocal statue, 
(the remains of which still exist m the ruins 
of ancient Lhebes,) 18 supposed to have been 
dedicated. Ihe palace he erected at Lhebes 
fs said to have contaimed a hbrary, which is 
the earhest mentioned in history, He also 
built a sepulchral monument, surmounted bya 
golden circle marked with astronomical divi- 
sions, reported, by Diodorus, to have been 
taken away by Cambyses, king of Persia, 
when he conquered Egypt. Osymandyas 18 
conjectured to have reigned 3,000 years be- 
fore the beginmng of the Chnstian xia 
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OLUFRID, the author of one of the earliest 
specimens of composition in the German lan- 
guage. He was a native of Swabia, and hved 
in the middle of the minth century. After 
having become a monk of the abbey of Weis- 
senburg in Alsace, he studied under Rabanus 
Maurus, abbot of Fulda, he then returned to 
his monastery, where he opened a school of 
literature, and wrote a vaniety of works in 
prose and verse. Ihe most important of these 
1s a version, Or paraphrase, of the Gospels, in 
Allemanish rhyme, stall extant, in which some 
passages of lyri al poetry occur, especially 
one where the cloistered bard expresses a 
longing for his native home. Scherz has 
published this work with a Latin translation, 
im his edition of Sclniter s I[besaurus Ant- 
quitatum Teutonicarum —Trithem. de Script. 
kecles. Bug Uni. Lond. Mag vol iu. 

OILHER, OHIHI RE, or OLLAR a Nor- 
wegian traveller of the ninth century. He 
resided at the extremity of the inhabited part 
of Norway, and was engaged in the seal and 
whale fisheries. At length, probably in the 
prosecution of a mercantile adventure, he 
made a voyage to England, where he became 
known to king Alfred the Great, who took 
him into lis service. lo that prince he com- 
municated an account of two voyages in which 
he had been engaged im the Arctic seas, af- 
fording the earliest information extant relative 
to the north of Furope, and the narrative of 
Other, together with that of Wulfstan, ano- 
ther traveller, were inserted by Alfred in his 
Anglo-Saxon version of Orosius. An account 
of the voyages of Other was published by 
Hakluyt and Purchas, and more recently in 
Daines Barrington 8 edition of the Saxon Oro- 
situs. Jhe work has also occupied the atten- 
tion of the Danish literati.n—Turner s lest of 
the Anzlo-Sarons— Bug Uni. 

O1HO, or OLTO, of Freisingen, a German 
ecclesiastic and historian of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He was the son of Leopold, marquis 
of Austria, aud 13 said to have been equally 
wustrious for his birth, his learning, and his 
piety. After studyimg at the college of Neu- 
burg, which was founded by his father, he 
went and completed bis education at the uni- 
versity of Paris. He then entered into the 
monastic order of the Cistercians, in the con- 
vent of Morimond in Burgundy, of which he 
became abbot Having afterwards been ele c- 
ted bishop of Fieisingen, m Bavaria, he re- 
turned to Germany , but 1n 1148 he followed 
the emperor Conrad i an expedition to the 
Holy Land. ‘The latter part of his hfe wag 
passed in seclusion at the monastery of Morn- 
mond, where he died m 1158. tho com- 
posed a Chronicle, or general history, from 
the creation to AD. 1146, and also a hfe of 
the emperor Fredenc Barbarossa, in two 
books, which last work was conunued by Rad- 
wic, a canon of Freisingen.— Dict. Hust. 

OTT (Joun Henry) a Swiss divine, was 
born at Zunch in 1617. He received a hher! 
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education at several universities, and then tra- 
velled into Kngland and France. Upon hs 
return to Switzerland, he was presented to the 
lhving of Diethcken. In 1651 he was ap. 
pointed professor of eloquence at Zunch, in 
1659, of Hebrew, and in 16008, of ecclesiasti- 
cal Instory. He died im 1682, leaving be- 
hind him numerous works, which are esteemed 
for their erudition. Ihe principal are, “‘ An 
nals relating to the History of the Anabap- 
tists,” ‘ On the Grandeur of the Church of 
Rome ,” * A Latin Discourse in favour of the 
Study of the Hebrew Language ,” ‘“‘ A Latin 
ireaus> on Alphabets, and the Manner of 
Writing 1m all Nations. ’—Hhis son, Joun Bap 
Tist Orr, was born in 1661, and acquired ce- 
Jebrit, by his knowledge of the Oriental Jan- 
guages and antiquities. He was pastor of a 
church at Zollicken, and professor of Hebre: 
at Zurich , and in 1715 he was promoted to 
the archdeaconry of the cathedral in that city. 
Hie was the author of ‘A Dnissertauon on 
Vows,” ‘*A Letter on Samaritan Medals, 
addressed to Adrian Reland ,’ a treatise ‘*On 
the Manuscripts and Printed Versions of the 
Bible before the wra of the Reformation,’ 
“ A Disquisition on certain Antiquities disco- 
vered at Klothen in 1724 -——Moren. LL Ad- 
vocut s Dict. Hist et Bibl portato}. 

OF10, count de Mosloy, (LoursWir1tram) 
an eminent French diplomatist born in 1754, 
in the duchy of Baden, and educated at the 
university of Strasburg. In 1777 he was ap 
pointed secretary of legation to the krench 
embassy in Bavaria, and the ambassador, M. 
de la Luzerne, being appointed minister pleni 
potentiary to the United States of Amenica 11 
1779, took with him M, Otto, who remained 
there as secretary and charge d affaires tll 
1792. He was then employed by the com 
mittee of public safety in the foreign depart- 
ment of the state, but on the fall of the Gi 
rondists, shortly after, he was sent to the Lux. 
embourg pnson, where he remained till the 
revolution of the 9th of Thermidor. He then 
lived in retirement near Lagny tll 1798, when 
he went to Berlin as secretary to the ambas- 
sador, the abbe Sieyes. In 1800 he was sent to 
England to treat for an exchange of prisoners, 
and he subsequently exercised the functions of 
muinister-plenipotentiary ull the peace of 
Amiens, when he was succeeded by general 
Andreossy. His removal from a situation 
which he had filled with great ability, has 
been attnbuted to the displeasure of Napoleon 
at lis refusal to assist in the schemes of the 
French ruler for speculating in the funds 
Otto was employed subsequently in a mission 
to Bavana, and after the campaigu of 1809, 
he was sent ambassador to Vienna, where he 
negotiated the marnage of Buonaparte with 
the archduchess, and remaimed there till 
1813. He became a minister of state on his 
return to Pans , and during the hundred days 
in 1815, he was under-secretary of state for 
foreign affairs. He died at Pans, November 
9, 1817. He 18 sad to have been a man of 
Inghly cultivated talents and fascinating man- 
ners, and to have been profoundly skilled in 
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poliacal diplomacy.— Bug Univ, 
des Contemp 

OPTWAY (Tuomas) an emnent whiter of 
tragedy, was born in 1651, at Trotting, m 
Sussex, his father being the rector of Wool- 
beding in that county. He was educated at 
Winchester, and was entered a commoner of 
Christchurch, Oxford, which he left without a 
degree, or any professional determination, 
possibly owing to the narrowness of his cir- 
cumstances, as he went to London, and made 
some attempts as an actor, with but httle suc 
cess. As he possessed talents for poetry, he 
was naturally led to turn Ins attention to the 
drama, and im 1670 he produced _ his first tra- 
gedy of ** Alcibiades’ Ihe following year 
appeared his ‘* Don Carlos,’’ which proved 
extremely successful, and it appears by some 
brutal and ilhberal lines by lord Rochester, in 
his ‘* Session of the Poets,’’ that the profits 
of this piece rex ued him from great indigence 
His theatrical reputation introduced him to the 
patronage of the earl of Plymouth, a natural 
son of Charles 11, who procured him a cor- 
netcy in a new raised regiment of cavalry, 
destined for Flanders, in which country he 
served for a short tame, and then returned, it 
is not known why, pursued by his habitual po- 
verty. Iie continued to write for the stage, 
but either owing to dissolute habits, or inade- 
quate encouragement, he found it a very 
sc inty means of subsistence. He produced in 
1677, Titus and Berenice, from Racine, and 
the Cheats of Scapin, from Moliere, which 
were acted together as play and farce, and 
succeeded Ihe following year he produced 
lus “¢ | rendshipin Fashion,’ a comedy, which 
was followed in 1680 by his tragedies of ‘ Caius 
Manus,” and ‘‘ Ihe O:phan ,”’ and in 1682 
by ‘‘ Vemce Preserved ,’ on which last two 
pieces Ins dramatic fame 1s cluefly founded. 
An intervening comedy, entitled ‘‘ Lhe Sol- 
dier’s Fortune,’’ merits little notice, por in- 
deed any of his comedies, which were coarse 
and licentious even for that day. All these 
pieces were produced before he reached his 
thirty-fourth year, for he died in 1685, pre- 
viously to having completed it, at a public 
house on Tower Hill, where he had secreted 
himself from his creditors, m a state of great 
destitution. It is a tiaditionary story, that 
being nearly fannshed, he begged a shul- 
ling of a gentleman, who gave him a gui- 
nea, and that he was choked by eagerly 
devouring a roll, which he then purchased 
to allay hie hunger. Pope was however 
informed, that he fell a sacrifiie to a 
fever, occasioned by his anxious pursuit of a 
person who had shot a friend of the name of 
Blaxeston. All accounts agree, that he closed 
Ins life in great penury. Ihe unhappy fate of 
Otway has excited great baa arae dh associated 
as his memory 18 with some of the most ten- 
der and pathetac scenes in Lnghsh tragedy , 
but his dissoluteness of hfe and manuers, and 
shameless flattery of the great, much tended 
to abate this kindly feeling. As a tragic wri- 
ter he stands high, and no one has touched 
the string of domestic las with more force 
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and feehog. Though often highly poetical, 
his language 18 easy and natural, and the sen- 
timents and incidents irresistibly moving. His 
‘* Venice Preserved,’’ with an equivocal plot, 
and scarcely a virtuous character, except the 
heroine, never fails to excite the most beert 
felt interest, and the skill of the poet com- 
pletely triumphs over the colder conclusions of 
reason. lhe miscellaneous poetry of Otway 18 
very indifferent. The latest edition of his works 
is that of Mr Thornton, in three volumes, 8vo. 
1812.— Biog. Brit. Life prefited to his Works 
OUDIN (Casimir) a Trench monk, was 
born at Me zieres-on the Meuse in 1638. He 
entered among the monks of the Premontré 
order, at the abbey of St Paul at Verdun, 
where he applied himself to the study of ph- 
losophy and divimty, but more particularly to 
ecclesiastical history. In 1677 he was placed 
in the abbey of Bually in Champagne, where, 
on the occasion of a visit from Loms XIV, 
he made such a display of his talents and ge 
nivs, that his superiors were induced to em 
ploy him in making collections for a history of 
theiroide:. In 1688 he published Supple - 
mentum de Scnptoribus vel Scmptis ecclesias 
thous a Bellarmino omissis ad annum 1160, ’” 
8vo. In 1690 a change taking place in Ins 
religious sentiments, be embraced Protestant 
igm at Leyden, and was soon after appointed 
sub-lbrarian of that umiversity. He diced im 
1717 Has works ae, ‘‘ Commentauus de 
Scuptonbus ecclesiw antiquis scmptis, &c.”’ 
“ Veterum ahquot Galht et Belgiv scripto- 
rum opuscula Sacra,’ ‘¢ ras disse:tationum 
Cnticainm,” &c.—Nriecron. Morert. 
OUDIN (krawcts) a learned French je- 
Suit, was born at Vijnox or Vignory in Cham- 
pagne in 1073. In 1691 he entered among 
the jesuits at Nancy, and in 1707 he took 
the vows and orders Iie was professor of 
rhetoric, and afterwards of positive theology 
in the college of Dijon, where he died in 1752. 
Hie was the author of numerous ‘ Orations,’ 
“* Dissertations,” “ Eulopies,” ‘* Lives of difte- 
rent Writers inserted im Niceron’s Memoiutes, ” 
‘* Commentaries on the Psalms the Gospel of 
St Matthew, and almost all the I prstles of St 
Paul,” sullin MS. He was employed by his 
superiors upon a continuation of the ‘* Bibho- 
theca Scmptorum Societaus Jesu ”’ on which 
he spent the latter years of his life. Father 
Oudin bad also a taste for polite fiterature, 
and possessed great facility 1n composing 
Latin verses, most of which were inserted in 
a collection, entitled ‘* Poemata didasx alica,’’ 
3 vols.1%9mo.— Morert. Nouv. Dict. Hast. 
OUGHIRLD (Wiitiam) an English 
divine, celt brated for his very great shall in 
the mathematics, was boro at Eton in Bucking- 
hamshire, in 15758 or 1574. His father, who 
was a scrivener, placed tum on the foundation 
of that school, where he was elected in 1592 
to King’s college, Cambndge, of which, after 
a due probation, be was admitted a fellow. 
He apphed himself bahipal. bhe asaiduity to the 
different branches of emical learning, but 
peony to the mathematics, to which the 
nt of his genius mure particularly directed 
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lum , and while yet an undergraduate, he 
vented an easy method of geometrical dialling. 
In 1599 he graduated MA. and the following 
year projected a ‘* Horizontal Instrument,” for 
dehneating dials on auy kind of planes, and 
for working most questions which could be per- 
formed on the globe, of which invention he 
published no account until 1606. About 1000 
he was ordained pnest, and presented to the 
rectory of Albury m Surrey, where he distin- 
guished himself by the conscrentious discharge 
of his pastoral dunes, and assiduous cultivation 
of the mathematical suiences. In 1614 lord 
Napier having published an account of his in- 
vention of Jogarithms, Mr Oughtred as thought 
to have been then led by Mr Briggs to compose 
hns treatise ‘‘ On Irigonometiy,’ which how- 
ever did not appear until many years after, 
In 1628 he was engaged by the ea:] of Arun- 
del to become mathematical tutor to Lis son, 
for whose use he drew up an “ Anthmetice 
In numeris et specie bus Lnstitutio ”’ antended to 
serve as a peneril key to the mathi matics, 
which work was Jn hly estcemed, and trans- 
lated anto Ju lsh under the title of ‘‘ The 
Key to the Mathematics, new forged and 
filed.” Later editions of the Latin onyinal, 
with great additions, gradually became a stan- 
daid book with the mathesmnaucal teachers of 
Cambndge, Notwithstanding his mathema- 
ucal attainments, which have gained him a 
name throughout Lurope, be was in danger in 
1646 of a sequestration by the committee for 
Jundered ministers, but upon the day of 
icaring, the astiologer, Walham Lilly, apphed 
to sir Bulstrode Whidocke and other friends 
who appeared m such numbers on his be- 
half, thit he was acquitted by a majority. 
While thus persecuted at home, he received 
various invitations from abroad, all which he 
declined. Tle hved to see the Restoration in 
1660, in winch year he died, at the a,e of 
eighty six, 1t 18 said in consequence of joy at 
hearing the news of the vote at Westminster, 
wich produced that event. His book» and 
MSS. came into the possession of Mr Wilham 
Jones, and afterwards into those of Sir Charles 
Scarborough, who selected such of the latter, 
as were fit for the press, and had them pnnted 
at Oxford in 1676, under the title of ‘* Opus- 
cula Mathematica bactenus inedita.’” In 1660 
sir Jonas Moore annexed to his *¢ Anthmetic”’ 
a treatise, entitled ‘‘ Comical Sections, &c ”’ 
translated from the papers of the learned 
Wilham Oughtred. According to Dr Hut- 
ton, this eminent mathematician was more 
suientifically profound than happy 1n his me- 
thod of treating the ee on which he 
wrote , his manner being dry and obscure, and 
rules and precepts so involved in symbols and 
abbreviations, that lis mathematical wntngs 
are both troublesome to read, and difficult to 
understand.— Bog. Brit. Hutton’s Math. Dict. 
OUIRAM or OWLRAM (WittsaMm) a 
learned English divine, was born in Derby- 
shire in 1625, and was educated at Cambridge, 
where he took all Ins degrees. After various 
promotions, he was collated to the archdea- 


conry of Leicester, and installed prebendary 
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of St Peter's church in Westminster. He was 
aleo for some time rector of St Margaret’s, 1 

the same city. He died in 1679. He wa 

celebrated for his skill in rabbimical learning, 
and his acquaintance with the ancient fathers, 
He was an accurate and precise write: 

His works are, ‘“‘ De Sacnficius Libri duo 

quorum altero exphcantur omma Judzorum 
nonnulla Gentium profanarum sacrificia, alters 
Sacnficum Christi,” &c. ‘* Twenty Sermons 
preached upon different Occasions.’’— Boog. 
Brit. Preface to Sermons. 

OUVILLF (Anruony ve Meret d’) th 
brother of Boisrobert, the favourite of cardinal 
Richeheu. He was born at Caen, but in what 
year 1s uncertain, and he died before his bro 
ther in 1656 or 1677. He wrote ten plays. 
and tranalated some romances from the Spa 
nish , but he 1s only known at present on ac 
count of his tales, which have been compared 
with those of La Fontaine, whose hcentiou: 
indecency he has rivalled, though he falls fi 
beneath that wiiter in wit and humour. 
D Quyvule’s pieces, which are in prose, were 
published m 1669 under the title of “ L’Ehite 
des Contes du Sieur D’Ouville,”’ 2 vols. 12mo. 
—Buy Uni Dict. Host. 

OUVRARD (Rewr) a celebrated canon o! 
Tours, was a native of Chinon in L[onraine. 
He was a poet, mathematician, divine, and 
controversial writer, and even a musician, 
having for ten years filled the post of master o' 
music at the holy chapel at Pans Ile diec 
at lours in 1694, and on luis tomb are these 
lines, composed by himself— 

Dum vixi, divina mihi Laus unica Cura 

Post obitum sit Laus divina mili unica 

Merces ! 
He was the author of numerous works, of 
which the following are the principal ‘* Mo- 
tifs de réumion a] ézhse Catholique presentés 
a ceux de la Religion pretendue reformee de 
France ,” ‘ lies Motifs de 11 Conversion du 
comte deI orges Montgommery, ’ ‘‘ Defense de 
lancienne Iiadition des F glises de France ,” 

Secret pour composer en Musique par un 
Art nouveau ,”’ “‘ Studiosis sanctarum Scriptu 
rarum Biblia Sacra in Lectiones ad singulos 
dies &c.”? “ L’Art de la Science des Nom- 
bres, ‘* Architecture harmonique ,’ ‘‘ Ca 
lendanum novum,” ‘“ Breviarum luronese 
renovatum, &c’”’ His ‘ History of Music,’ 
and dissertation on Vossius’s treatise, ‘© De 
poematum cintu ¢t varibus rythmi,”” remain in 
Ms.—WVorert. Nour. Dict. Fist. 

OVERALL (Joun) an Enghsh prelate, 
was born about 1599. After taking Ins de- 
grees, he was promoted by ye Ehzabeth to 
the deanery of St Paul’s. = was appointed 
bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, whence he 
was translated to Norwich, where he died in 
1619. He maintained acorrespondence with 
Gerard Vossius and Grotius, in which he de- 
clares himself an favour of Armimanism, for 
which he paved the way im England. The 
work by which bishop Overall 13 euety 
known, 18 ‘* The Convocation Book,” 1n which 
Ae maintained the divine orgin of government. 


\ was read in convocation, and passed, 10 or- | 
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der to be pibl shed, but James I not hking 
@ convocation to enter into such a theory of 
politics, commanded that it should proceed no 
farther It was however finally pubhshed by 
Dr Sherlock, as a justification of his taking 
the oaths at the Revolution, im order to be- 
come dean of St Paul’s —Encycel. Brit. Bur- 
net’> Own Times, 

OVLRBEECK (Bonaventure van) a 
Dutch painter, horn at Amsterdam in 1660. 
After having studied under I arresse, he went 
to Rome, where he made d¢sijns from ancient 
statues and other works of art. Returning to 
Holland, he again connected himself with L u- 
resse, with whom he indulged in habits of 
dissipation extremely unfavourable to his pro- 
gress in the prosecution of his studies. At 
length he precipitately quitted his society, and 
made repeated visits to Rome, where he 
stayed some years, and collected the matenals 
for a great work, on which his reputation 18 
founded. He was prepanng to publish it, 
when he died in 1706, and the work appeared 
in 1709, under the following ttle, ‘ Reliquize 
antique Urbis Rome, quarum singalas pei- 
scrutatus est, ad Vivum dehneav»‘, dimensus 
est, descripsit, atque ancidit Bouaventura de 
Oveibeke,’ Iarge folio, in thiee parts, each 
containing fifty plates. The explanatory text, 
which had been written in Flemish, was trans- 
lated into Latin and Fiench, and an edition of 
the latter was reprinted in 1763 — Bug Uni. 

OVERBURY (sir LHomas) a miscella. 
neous writer, principally known by the tra lic 
circumstance of is death, was descended 
from an ancient fimily in Gloucestershire. He 
was born in 1 81 at the house of his maternal 
grandfather, 1n Warwickshire, and in 159% 
was entered a fellow-commoner of Queen’s 
college, Oxford. Lhence, after takin, a de- 
gree, he removed to the Middle lemple for 
the study of the law, but his mclmation being 
more turned to polite hterature, he preferred 
the chance of pushing his fortune at court. 
In 1604 he contracted an acquaintance with 
Robert Car, the worthless favourntte brought 
from Scotland by James I Ihe ignorance 
and mean quahficanons of this mimon, ren- 
dered the services of a man of parts and edu- 
cation, hke Overbury, exceedin,ly welcome, 
and he repaid his services by procuring for 
imm in 1608, the honour of kmghthood, and 
the place of a Welsh judge for bis father. 
The intimacy contanued to be muuilly ad- 
vantageous, until the favourite cnyzaged in jis 
celebrated amour with the countess of I ssea. 
With too much of the license of fine gentle- 
men in every age, sir Phomas countenaned this 
3allantry in the first instance , but when that 
nfamous woiman had, by a disgraceful seri s 
of proceedings, unhappily but too much coun- 
‘enanced by the king himself, procured a di- 
‘orce from her husband, he opposed the pro- 
jected marriage between her and her gallant 
by the stronges’ remonstrances. | his counsel, 
Car, then become viscount Rochester, com- 
nunicated to the lady, who mnmediately ex- 
‘reised her anfinence for the removal ot her 
adversary ‘iu attempt was mad to place 
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hm at a distance, by appointing him to a fo- 
reign mission, but relying upon his ascen- 
dancy with the favounte, which he exercised 
with considerable arrogance, he refused to ac- 
cept it. On the ground of disobedience in de- 
clining the king’s service, he was immediately 
arrested, and committed a close prisoner to 


the Tower in Apni 16013, and all access of: 


his friends was debarred. At length, fear of 
his resentment and disclosures, if released, 
induced Car and the countess, now become his 
wife, to cause infected wiands to be adminis 

tered at various times to the unhappy pri- 
aoner, who finally fell a sacrifice to a poisoned 
clystcr, on the 15th September, 1613. Al} 
these facts afterwards appeared im evidence, 
when the accomplices m the murder were 
tned, and sir Gervase Llways, the lieutenant of 
the lower, a creature of Car’s, with several 
others, were condemned and executed. Car 
and his lady, then become ea:l and countess of 
Somerset, were also convicted and condemned 

but to the eternal diszrace of James, pu 

doned for no assignable cause that will not 
add to the ignominy of the proceeding. Sir 
Thomas Overbury wrote both in verse and in 
prose, and his poem, entitled ‘‘ Lhe Wife,’ has 
been much admired, as also his “ Characters,”’ 
or witty descmptions of the properties of sun- 
dry persons, somewhat in the manner of the 
she tuhes in the posthumous works of Butler, 
A tenth edition of all his works was published 
in 1758, 8vo—His nephew, sir 
Ovrreury, published An Account of the 


Trial of Joan Perry and her two sons, for the 
& most re-- 
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Murder of Wilham Harrison , 
markable case, the parties who were executed 
having confessed themselves guilty of the 
murder, although mnocent , ‘* Queries on Per- 
secut.on in Religion,’ and ‘* Rationum Ver- 
naculum 7° a further work on the same sub- 
ject —Buy. Brit. State Lrials 

OVID, or PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO, 
a celebiated Latin poet, who flounshed in the 
reign of Augustus. Ile was the son of a Ro 
man knight, and was born at Sulmo, about 
mnety miles from Rome, 43 BC. He was 
hberally educated, and studied rhetoric under 
Poruus Latro, bemg destined for the profes- 
sion of an advocate. But Ins decided predi- 
lection for polite hterature, and especially poe- 
try, led lim to neglect seveier studies, and 
the early death of an elder brother put him in 
possession of the family estate, and left him 
at hberty to follow hisimchnations. Previously 
to this event he had made himself acquainted 
with the Greek language, and spent some time 
at Athens, then the fashionable resort of the 
Roman youth. Returning to Rome he became 
a member of the court of the Tnumviri, and 
afterwards held other judicial ofhces, but his 
attachment to poetry and pleasure induced 
lam, at about the age of twenty four, to re- 
nounce all publi. employment for the life of 
an indolent courtier and a man of letters He 
now published his poem ‘‘ De Arte Amandi,”’ 
in five books, which, however exceptionable in 
yomt of morahty, affords sufficient evidence of 
Las abilities, and this was followed by his 
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‘* Heroic Epistles,” and other works, At 
length, after having been a companion of the 

eat and a favourite at court for some years, 

e was suddenly bamshed from Rome for some 
unknown cause, and sent to hve among the 
Getz or Goths, on the borders of the Euxine. 
Learned men have formed a multitude of con- 
jectures as to the cause of Ovad’s disgrace, 
and the precise situation of Tomos, the place 
of his exile, and many of them have supported 
their various opinions with a great deal of muis- 
apphed erudition. Tt 1s probable, from some 
concurrent circumstances, that the political 
intrigues of the empress Livia and her son 
Tiberius, contnbuted to the removal of the 
poet , while the lcentiousness of his writings 
and the irregularities of his hfe afforded plau- 
sible pretexts for the infliction of his punish- 
ment. He wrote several books of elegies and 
episties while among the Goths, and amused 
himself in studying their language, and com- 
posed in it a work which procured him great 
reputation among them. After im vain soli- 
citing Ins recal during the reign of Augustus, 
he lost all hopes of obtaining it under his 
successor, and died at lomos, AT) 17. Be- 
sides the works mentioned, Ovid wrote the 
‘* Fasti” and ‘* Mctamorphoses,” relating to 
the heathen mythology, &c. Among the best 
editions of the works of Ovid, arc those of 
Heinsius, apud } lzev. 1. Bat 1629, 3 vols. 
16mo, Amst. 1661, 6 vols. 18m0 Notis 
Vanor L. Bat. 1670, 3 vols. 8vo, in usum 
Delph. Lugd. 1689 4 vols. 4to, Burman, 
Amst. 1727, 4 vols. 4to, and the Metamor- 
phoses and other pieces have been often 
edited separately.—Massons Tife of Oud. 
Martin’s Biog Philos. Brog Univ. 

OVILDO Y VAI DES (Gonzatvo Her- 
Nanporv de) a Spanish military officer, who 
became inspector general of Amercan com- 
merce in the reign of the emperor Charles V. 
He was the authorof ‘ Cromca de Jas Indias,” 
and “ La Historia General de Ins Indias,” 
1546 republished with additional matter at 
Salamanca, 1n 1547, folio ‘This is one of the 
scarcest books relative to the early history of 
the intercourse of the Spaniards with Ame- 
rica andit has been the source whence suc- 
ceeding writers have drawn much of their in- 
formation concerning the New World. Ra- 
musio published it ain Italian, mn the third vo- 
lume of his collection of voyages. Oviedo 
was alive after 1534, but the exact tyme of lus 
death 1s uncertain —Morert.  Fadit. 

ONVIF DO (Joun Gonzaris) a native of 
Madrid, who soon after the discovery of Ame- 
rica visited the West Indies, toexamine the 
natural productions of that part of the world. 
He published the result of his researches in a 
work entitled ‘‘ Historia general y natural de 
las Indias Occidentales,” 1935, folio wl ich 
has been translated imto French and Itahan. 
Oviedo, according to Fallopius, was the first 
discoverer of the virtues of Guaiacum in the 
cue of syphilitic complaints. He died in 
1340, aged seventy-two.--Antonw.  Buog. 
Univ. 

OWEN (Hewry) a Jeained divine, was the 
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son of a gentleman of good estate, in the 
county of Menoneth, where he was born in 
1716. He was educated at the grammar 
school of Ruthan in Denbighshire, whence he 
was removed to Jesus college, Oxford. He 
turned his attention in the first imstance to 
physic, but subsequently took orders, and 
after various preferment became rector of St 
Olave, Hart street, and vicar of Edmonton in 
Middlesex. He died in 1795. His works 
are, ‘© Harmonia Trigonometnica ,’”’ ** [he In- 
tent and Propriety of the Scmpture Muira- 
cles ,” “ Observations on the Four Gospels,” 
‘* Directions to Students in Divinity ,” ‘* En- 
quiry into the State ef the Septuagint Version 
of the Old Testament ,’””  Cntica Sacra, or a 
short Introduction to Hebrew Cnticism ,’’ 
‘‘ Collatio Codicis Cottoniani Geneseos, cum 
E.ditione Romano & viro clarissimo Johanne 
Ernesto Grabe,’’ deemcd the most ancient ma- 
nuscipt in I urope , ** Critical Disquisitions,”’ 
‘© The Modes of Quotation used by the J] van- 
gehcal Writers.” He was also the editor of 
Xenophon s Memorabilia and furnished sc ve 
ral papers to the Archwologia, and to Bow- 
yer 6 Collections on the New Lestament — Ar- 
choly’s Lit. Anecd. 

OWIN (Joxwn) a distinguished writer of 
Latin epigrams, was auative of Cernarvon- 
sure. He received Ins education at Win 
chester school, whence he was removed to 
New college, Oxford, where he graduated 
LLB. and obtained a fellowship. He after- 
wards became master of a free school near 
Monmouth, and in 1994 was placed over that 
of Warwick, where he became celebrated for 
his skill in Latan poetry, especially epigrams, 
He i said to have expencnced the poet’s 
frequent lot of indigence, being struck out of 
the will of a mech uncle, who was offended 
with his attacks on the church of Rome, one 
of his epigrams on which, a8 a specimen of 
his manner, 18 here supphed 

An Petrus fuerit Rome sub judice his est ; 

Simonem Rome nemo fuisse negat. 

Owen died in 1622, and was buned at the ex 
pense of bishop Walhams, (by whom he was 
cluefly supported in the latter part of huis hfe,) 
im St Pauls cathedral. hs epigrams, in 
twelve books, have been several times pub- 
hshed. In some he imitates the point of Mar- 
tial, but the greater number have little to re- 
commend them but punty and simplicity o: 
language. An edition of thcm was printed by 
Renouard, at Paris, in 1794.— Brog. Brit. 

OW LN, DD.(J on) the most eminent of the 
English nonconformist divines, was descended 
from arespectable family in North Wales, and 
born at Stadham in Oxfordshire, in 1616, of 
which place his father was vicar. He studied 
at Queen’s college, Oxford, where he gra. 
duated MA. in 1635. He remained at col 
lege, where he was supported by hia uncle, 
genileman of good fortune im Wales, until hi 
had attained his twenty-firet year Dunn; 
this penod he became a most distinguishe 
scholar, but imbibing a dislike to the disciplin 
of the university, then under the chancellor. 
ship of archbishop Laud, it disposed him, o1 
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ue breaking out of the civil war, to take part 
nth the parhament. By this conduct he lost 
lhe favour of his uncle, who died without 
aving him any thing. He then successively 
‘came a tutor in the family of sir Robert 
Jormer, and chaplain to lord Lovelace, but 
ubsequently repaired to London, where he 
wrote lis ‘* Display of Arminianism,”? which 
*xas published im 1642, and was deemed so 
important by the ascendant party, that the 
‘thairman of the commnttee then formed for 
urging the church of scandalous ministers, 
resented lim with the hvimg of Fordham m 
Essex, whence he removed to that of Coggle- 
ihall in the same county, to which, at the re- 
yuest of the inhabitants, he was presented by 
he earl of Warwick. He had hitherto been a 
iresbyterian in matters of church government, 
ut now adopted the congregational or inde- 
iendent mode, as more conformable to the 
New lestament, and published lus reasons for 
-hinking so, 1n to quarto volumes, which pro- 
eedings exceedingly cflended the presbyte- 
lan party. Durmy the siege of Colchester 
‘e became acquainted with general Fairfax, 
nd now having acqunued great celebrity, was 
.ppointed to preach at Whutehall, the day 
fter the execution of Chailes I. On this oc- 
asion, however, he kept lus sentiments on 
hat subject 1n such reserve, that wlule his 
riends had little opportunity for exception, the 
‘pposing party couli stir up nothing for future 
cusation. tle was soon after introduced to 
-romwell, whom he accompanied in his ex- 
yeditions both to Ireland and Scotland, and 
in 1651 was made dean of Chnistchurch col- 
lege, Oxford on which appointment he re- 
ceaved Ins doctor » degree, and in 1652 was 
nominated by Cromwell, then chancellor of 
the university, his vice-chancellor. In this 
capacity he behaved at once with great firm- 
ness and moderation, and held this ofhce five 
years, but on the death of the protector, he 
was deprived both of that and his deanery by 
the influence of the presbyterian party. At 
the meeting of lis brethren at the Savoy in 
16 8, he had a powerful hand in drawing up the 
confession of faithof the congregational churches. 
On the Restoration he retired to Stadhbam,where 
he preached until prevented by the interruption 
of the milttiry and others, on which he set- 
tled in London, and so pleased lord Clarendon 
by his answer toa work by a Franciscan friar, 
entitled ‘* Fiat Lux,’ that he offered him im- 
mediate preferment if he would conform, which 
proposal he respectfully dechned. While the 
bill to revise the conventicle act was pending, 
he drew up reasons against it with great abi- 
hty, wlich arguments were laid before the 
lords by several persons of respectability and 
consequence, although fruitlessly, as the bill 
passed into a law, notwithstanding Charles Lf 
and his brother James both affected to disap- 
prove of it, and the former gave Dr Owen a 
thousand puineas to distribute among the suf- 
ferera under it. [his very influential and 
learned divine died at Ealing, Middlesea, on 
the 24th August, 1683, in the sixty third year 
of usage Dr Owens works, which if acd 
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not be said are of a bigh Calvinistic character, 
are very numerous, amounting to seven volumes 
in foo, twenty 1n 4to, and thirty 1n 8vo. In 
this number are ‘‘ An Exposition on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews,’”’ an 4 vols. folio, “A 
Tiscourse on the Holy Spint ,” ‘‘ A complete 
Collection of Sermons and several Tracts,’’ 
foho , ‘‘ An Inquiry into the onginal Nature, 
Tnatitution, &c. of Evangelical Churches,”’ 
4to, ‘* An Account of the Nature of the Pro- 
testant Rehgion ,”” and a great many more 
tracts, either in vindication of the general 
doctrines of Chnstianity, or of the independent 
churches.—Buwg. Brit Calamy’s Account of 
Fyected Ministers. Granger. 

OWEN (Lrwis) a controversial writer 
against the jesuits, was born in Menoneth- 
shire in 1572. He went abroad and entered 
the society of yesuits in Spain but finding that 
they paid more attention to worldly imtrigues 
than to the affaira of religion, he withdrew 
from them, and made use of the mformation 
he had gained to expose them in lis works, 
winch are ‘ Lhe Running Register, recording 
a true Relation of the State of the English 
Collezes, Seminanes, and Cloystcrs, of all 
Foren Parts, together with a brief and com- 
pendious Discourse of the Tivea, Practices, 
Couzenage, Impostures, and Deceits of all our 
Fnghsh Monks, Fiiars, Jesuits, and Seminarie 
Priests in general,’’ Lond 1626, ‘* Ihe Un 
masking of all Popish Monks, Friars, and Je- 
suits,” and ‘ Speculum Jesuiticum, or the 
Jesuit’a Looking Gliss, wherein they may 
behold Ignatius (their patron), his Progress, 
their own pilgrimage, &c.”’ Ihe time of 
Owens death 18 unknown, but he was hving 
in 1629.—Athen Oron voli 

OW!IN (IHomas) a learned jud.,e, was 
bo.n at Condover in Shropshire, and died in 
1998. After pasamg through vanous promo 
tions he became jyud,e of the Common Pleas, 
which office he discharged with great inte 
grity and ability Has “ Reports in the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, in the Reign of 
Queen I hzabeth,’ were printed in folio in 
166 —Athen Oron. 

OWN, RA (Wittram) an eminent Eng- 
lish artist, a native of Slnopshire in which 
county he was born 1n 1709 ~~ He was placed 
by Ins fiends at the grammar school at Lud 
low, where the carly indications of genius and 
the passionate love of painting which he ex 
hibited, foitunately attracted the notice of Mr 
Payne Knight, whose mansion was in the v1- 
cmity of that place. By the advice and as 
wistance of that liberal patron of the arts, 
youns Owen was sent to | oudon, and placed 
under Charles Catton, the :oyal academician 
Having made an excellent copy of one of sir 
Joshua Reynolds s best portraits, that great 

ainter paid him much attention, and benefited 
hin considerably by his instructions. From 
this penod hia exertions were unremitting, 
and although the defalcation of a fiend at 
one time involved him in serous pecuniary 
embarrassments, yet 1t may be questioned 
whether the increased application to his pro- 
feasion which this wrcumstance rendered ne- 
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cessary, did not eventually tend to his advan- 
tage. In 1800 he settled with lus family at 
Pimlico, and in 1813 was appointed principal 
portrait painter to the prince regent, on which 
occasion he was offered, but modestly declined, 
the honour of knighthood. His professional 
emoluments, as well as his reputation, con- 
tinuing to increase, he in 1818 removed to a 
larger establishment in Bruton-street, but 
from this time Ins health appears to have aban- 
doned him , and although he survived till the 
February of 1824 yet the five last Pails of 
his hfe were passed in being wheeled from his 
bed-room to his drawing room, on the same 
floor, Ihe immediate occasion of his decease 
originated in the carelessness of a chemist s 
apprentice, who, mixing up for his use a ca- 
thartic, and a preparation of opium, known by 
the name of ‘“ Battley’s Drops,’ transposed 
the labels on the phials. ‘The whole contents 
of the one, containing the latter, were, in con- 
sequence, swallowed, and the patient fell into 
a jethugy from which he never awohe  Be- 
sides his celebrated pictures of Mr Pitt, lords 
Grensille and Fidon the duchess of Buccleuch, 
and othe: distinguished characters, Mr Owe 1 
or casionully relieved the monotony of portrait 
painting by employing his pencil on Iustori 
cal meces, and subjects of fancy. Among 
the latter, his ‘ bhnd HKegesar of Bethnal 
Green ,” ‘The Village schoulimistress , ’ and 
‘* Road Side,’’ have been engraved, and met 
with deserved popularity. He had been en- 
rolled among the members of the Royal Aca- 
ibaed as early as the spring of 1806.—Ann 

L0,t6 

OXI NSIIERN (Axst) an eminent Swe- 
dish statesman, son of baron Gabriel Oxen- 
stiern, was born at kano, in Upland, in 1983, 
Hle was sent at an early age to study in Ger- 
many, and on his return becoming distin- 
guished for his abilities, was in his twenty- 
sixth year admitted a member of the Swedish 
senate, and placed by Charles IX at the head 
of the 1¢gency, rendered necessary by his in 
cleasing infirmities. On the accession of Gus 
tavus Adolphus, he was made chancellor, and 
acted a distinguished part under that spirited 
and able sovereign On the death of Gusta- 
vus at Litzen, the great talents of Oxensticrn 
kept alive the dechuing spimt of the alles, 
until this most eventful war was brought to a 
conclusion by the celebrated treaty of W est- 
phaha. For these and other emiment serviccs, 
Oxenstiein received the utle of count from 
queen Christina, and at the same time was 
chosen cl ancellor of the university of Upsal. He 
stiongly opposed the abdiation of Chiistina, 
and even feijned indisposition that he might be 
absent from the deliberations on that measure, 
lhis able and patriotic statesman died in the 
month of August 16 24,1n his seventy-first year, 
leaving behind him a character for ability and 
mtegnty, which may vie with that of the most 
Ulustrious of those who have distingushed 
themselves in the art of wisely governing 
their fellow creatures, His knowledge of the 
humao heart was profound, and his pohtical 
bajacity, exercised’ agit was with imtegnty, 
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excited no less respect than admiration. The 
form of government which he drew up at the 
command of his sovereign, in 1634, has been 
deemed a master-piece of political wisdom, in 
comparison to the general theories of the age. 
A list of bis works, as well as of the manu- 
scripts which he left behind him, may be seen 
in the Bibliotheca Smo-Gothica.—."ouw Ox- 
ENSTIERN, son of the chancellor, was the Swe- 
dish ambassador and plemipotentialy at the 
treaty of Munster, and ably supported the 
credit of his name.—Eric OXxFNSTIERN, ano- 
ther son, also obtaimed considerable distanc- 
tion im the same line.—There was also a 
count OXENSTIERN, a grand nephew of the 
chancellor, who became a Catholic, and died 
in 1707 =e was author of ‘‘ Pensées sur 
divers Sujets, avec des Reflexions morales,” 
2 vols. 12m0.—Gezeluz Biographiska Leaicon. 
OZANAM (James) an eminent French ma- 
thematician, descended froma family of Jew- 
ish extraction, but which had long been con- 
verts to the Romish faith. Wewas born at 
Bohgneux in Brescia, in 1640, and being a 
younger son, was bred tothe church. On the 
death of his father, however, he gave up the 
study of divinity, and devoted himself entirely 
to the mathematics. He afterwards repaired 
to Lyons, where he commenced mathematical 
tutor for his support, and acquired many pu 
puls and considerable reputation. His gene- 
rous confidence in advancing money to two of 
his pupils, who were disappointed of receiving 
bills of exchange, was the means of Ins bein, 
recommended to M. D’Aguesseau, father of. 
the chancellor, who invited him to Pans, 
where he met with great encouragement , but 
being young, handsome, and sprightly, was 
seduced into some imprudences 1n the way of 
gallantry and gaming, which induced lim to 
marry a young lady without fortune, bue with 
whom he enjoyed much happiness for several 
years. After long enjoying great emolu- 
Inent as a mathematical teacher, he ex 
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AAW (Pr1er) a physician and botanist, 
was born at Amsterdam in 1564. Ils 
reputation caused him to be called to Leyden, 
where he was appointed professor of medicine, 
and died in 1617. His works are clnefly on 
anatomi al and botanical subjects, and though 
much surpassed by the subsequent discoveries, 
they are still esteemed. Ihe principal are, 
‘* Note et Commentariu in Epitomen Anato- 
micam Andree Vesalu,” Leyden 1616, 
** Hortus Lugduno-Batavus,” 1629, 8vo,/| 
‘‘De Peste Tractatus cum Henrici | lorentn | 
additamentis,” Leyden, 1636. Paaw was the 
founder of the botanical garden at Leyden.— | 

Eloy Dict. Hast. de Medicine. 
PACATUS (Latinus Drrranius) a La- 
tin poet and orator of the fourth century, was 
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‘perienced some reverses, 1n consequence of be- 


ing deprived of his foreign pupils by the war 
for the Spanish succesmon, and about the 
same time he lost hs wife, and was thereby 
reduced to a state of great melancholy depres- 
sion, wlich was somewhat alleviated by his 
admission into the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
He died of an apoplexy in 1717. He wrotea 
great number of useful works, the principal of 
which are, ** Dictionnaire des Mathematiques,” 
4to, ‘‘ Cours des Mathematiques,”’ 5 vols. 
8vo, ‘* Recreations Mathematiques et Phy- 
siques,”’ 4 vols. 8vo, ‘ Traite de la Fortifica- 
tion,’ 4to , ‘* Nouveau Llemens d’ Algebra ,”” 
‘* La Perspective I heorique et Pratique,” &c. 
8vo.— Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

OZELL (Toun) a miscellaneous wniter, of 
French extraction, but born in England. He 
was intended for the church, but his inchna- 
tion not being that way, he obtained the si- 
tuation of auditor general of the city and 
bndge accounts, also of the accounts of St 
Pauls cathedral and St [homas’s hospital. 
Mi Ozell gave translations of Don Quixote, 
Rabelais, and Mohere, but possessing neither 
humour nor rmagination himself, 1¢ was impos- 
sible for him to do justice to those excellent 
works. He also published ‘‘ Common Prayer 
atd Common Sense, in several Places of the 
Portuguese, Spamsh, Italian, French, Latin, 
and Greck Iranslations of the English Latur- 
gy, which 1s esteemed, ‘‘ Fenelon on Lesra- 

ig”? Vertots ‘* Revolutions of Rome ,” 

The Life of V etonica of Milian ,” ‘* Nicole’s 
lowe, parts of Rapin, Boileau, & Ovzell 
wis endowed witha considcrable share of vi 
nity, and on being introduced by Pope in the 
Dunciid, he expressed his rcsentment in an 
extraordiniry advertisement, signed with his 
name, in a paper called ‘* Lhe Weckly Med- 
ley,” and drew a comparison between Pope 
and himself, in which he professed himself su 
venor both in respect to learning and poetic ul 
renius. Ile died in 1743.—Curbber 5 Lives. 
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a native of Diepanum in Aquitima. When 
Theodosius the Great visited Rome in 568, 
after the defeat of Maximus, Pacatus was 
sent from Gaul with con,1atulations, and he 
pronounced on the occasion a pinegynical ora- 
tion, for which he was rewarded by the pro 
consulship of a province in Africa, andin 593 
with the office of superintendant of the impe- 
rial domain. None of his poems are extant, 
the panegyric on [Theodosius only remains, 
the best edition 1s that by Arntzenius, Amst. 
1753. Itis more distinguished by its 1mag- 
nation and expression than by its purity , but 
for the age in which it was composed, it 18 a 
tolerable piece of eloguence.— Morert. Nouv, 


Dict. Hist. 
P ACCHIONI (Av ruowny) an eminent ana- 
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tomist, born at Reggio, in Italy, in 1064. | matnage of the king with Catharine of Arra- 


Jiaving taken the degree of MD he wasin-. 
vited to Rome by Malpighi, and afterwards 


practised as a physician at Livoli. Returning 
to Rome, he became assistant to the celebrated 
anatomist Lancia, and devoting himeelf to 
dissection, be distunguished himself by Ins 
researches relative to the structure and proper- 
ties of the brain and its membranes. He was 
chosen a member of the academies of Bo- 
logua and Sienna, and of the Academia Cu- 
riosorum Nature. He died at Rome in 1726. 
Among his principal works are, ‘‘ Disserta- 
tiones physico-anatomice de Duri meninge 
hamank. novis Experimentis et Lucubrationt 
bus aucte et illustrate,’’ 1721, which, with 
his other treatises on the same subject, ap 
peared at Rome, 1741, 4to, under the tatle of 
‘¢ Opera Omnia.”’— Brg. Univ. 

PACE (Ricuarp) sometimes called Pa- 
czeus, a learned and eloquent divine, lugh in 
favour with Henry the Fighth of Lngland, who 
employed him on various occasions of state 
pohcy. He was a native of Hampshire, born 
1482, and was educated at Padua, at the ex- 
pense of Thomas Langton, bishop of Wain 
chester, who made lim his secretary. After 
his studies had been completed at Queen’s 
college, Oxford, cardinal Bambridge then car 
ried him with him to Rome in his suite, on 
has return he obtained an employment about 
the court, till having attracted the notice of 
the monarch by his accomplishments, he be 
came a secretary of state, and taking orders, 
received from the bounty of his royal patron, 
a stall in the cathedral of York, the archdea 
conry of Dorset, and the dcanenes of } xeter 
and St Paul s, most of which bcnefices were 
conferred upon lum while employed as an am 
bassador abroad. In this capauty he visited 
Vienna and Rome, to which latter c apital he 
was despatched in 1924 by Wolsey, with the 
view of forwarding that ambitious prelate s at 
tempta on the popedom vacant by the death 
of Leo X. Before he reached the point of his 
destination, however, the object of his mis- 
sion was already frustrated, the conclave hav- 
ing previously proceeded to election, @ cir- 
cumstance which lost him the favour of the 
disappointed cardinal, who took the opportu- 
nity, on his being subsequently accredited to 
the court of Vienna, so to harass him by with- 
holding the necessary resources and direc- 
tions, that a strong sense of the neglect he 
experienced operating upon a nervous tempe 
rament, produced a temporary insanity. Hu 
recal was the consequence, when his health 
became partially re-established, notwithstand- 
ing the yet unsatisfied rancour of his former 
patron pot only deprived lnm of the king’s 
countenance, but procured him an incarcera- 
tion for two years 10 the Tower of London. 
He at length obtained hus hberty, but with- 
drew at once from public hfe, wath an enfee- 
bled constitution, resigning all his preferments 
and retiring to Stepney, where he died in 
1932. Dr Pace was much esteemed by Eras- 
mus, sir Thomas More, and cardinal Pole 
Ils pnmcipal writings were, a treatize on the 


gon, ‘* De Fructu Scientiarum,”’ 4to, and a 
musical tract ‘* De Restitutione Musices.”-— 
Athen. Oxon. 

PACHYMERA (Gerorce) a Greek histo- 
rian of the fourteenth century, was born at 
Nicea. He entered the church, in which, as 
well as in the state, he bore considerable 
offices under the emperors Michael Palzologus 
and Andronicus the elder. He 1s supposed to 
have died about 1310. He wrote ‘“‘ The His- 
tory of Michael Paleologus and Andronicus,” 
in thirteen books, which was published with a 
Latin version by father Poussines, at Rome, 
‘2 1666, and was translated into French by the 
president Cousin. The style 1s harsh and ob- 
scure, but it 13 wmtten in an impartial and en- 
‘ightened spirit. lo Pachymera 1s also attri- 
buted a paraphrase on the Epistles of Diony- 
aius the Areopagite, and a treatise on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. A compendium of 
Anistotelic philosophy was published from his 
MS. at Oxford in 1666.—Vossu Hist. Giec. 
Moret. Brucker Nouv. Dict. Hust, 

PACIAUDI (Pavut Maria) an Itahan 
ecclesiastic, antiquary, and histonan, was born 
at [urmnin 1710. After studying at the um- 
versity of that capital, he took the religious 
habit in the order of Theatins, at Venice, 
and aftcr studying under Beccazia at Florence, 
he became professor of philosophy at Genoa. 
In 1761 he settled at Parma as librarian to the 
grand duke, who also appointed him his anti- 
quary, and invested him with the conduct of 
several public works. Io these honours and 
employments he hhewise added that of sto- 
riographer of the order of Malta. Father 
Paciaudi, who was the correspondent of Cay- 
lus, Barthelemy, and Wankelman, died in 
1785. His principal works are, ‘“« A Senes of 
Medals, represenung the most remarkable 
Lvents of the Government of Malta, foho, 
‘ De Sacms Chnstanorum Balneis,’ ‘ De 
Athletarum Cubistesi ,” ‘“* Monumenta Pelo- 
ponessia,’’ 2 vols. 4to, ‘* Memoirs of the 
Grand Masters of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem,” 3 vols. 4to.—IJalvonz Fite Ita- 
lorum. 

PACIUsS. ‘There were two learned men of 
this name, brothers, and natives of Vicenza, 
who flourished in Italy during the Jatter half 
of the sixteenth century. O! those, Fasius 
was eminent as a physician. Juurus, the 
more celebrated of the two, born 1550, distin- 
guished himself while yet a youth by the soli- 
dity as well as the precocity of his talents. 
At the age of thirteen he composed an anith- 
metical treatise of considerable merit, and 
after having completed his education at Padua, 
where he made great proficiency in Oriental as 
well as classical learning, and took his doctor’s 
degree, travelled over great part of the north- 
ern states of Curope, delivering lectures on ju- 
nsprudence. Ihough born of Cathohc pa- 
rents, he became a convert to Protestantism, 
aud visited Geneva, whence he removed in 
1585 to Heidelberg, on obtainmg a professor- 
ship in that university. He subsequently vi- 
sued Sedan, Montpelher, Aix, and other cues, 
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until the prospect of a professorship at Padua 
at length mduced him to settle in the Vene- 
tian territories, where he was held in such hgh 
estimation on account of his learning and abi- 
hues, that the senate conferred on him the 
honour of admission into the equestrian order 
of St Mark, and bestowed a professorship upon 
his son. Beside the juvenile production al- 
ready alluded to, he was the author of ‘ Cor- 
pus Juns Civihs,’’ 1580, folio, an edition of 
the ‘“‘ Organon” of Aristotle, Gr. et Lat. 8vo, 
1598 , ‘* De Contractibus,’”’ 1606, folio , “ De 
Jure Mans Adrianci,’’ 8vo, 1609, ‘“ In De- 
cietales,”’ a treatise 1n five books, 8vo , ‘* Con- 
suetudines Feudorum,”’ foho , and “‘ Doctnna 
Penpatetica,”’ 3 vols. [hs scholar, Nicholas 
Peireso, 13 sad to have reconverted him to 
Cathohcism a short time previously to his 
death, which took place in 103», at Valence. 
—Nicerone 

PACh (Ricsarpson) an ingenious wn- 
ter, who published some miscellaneous works 
of ment inthe early part of the last century 
He was born in the county of Suffolk, but re 
ceived the rudiments of a classical education 
in London, at Merchant Tailors’ school. Go- 
ing off to college upon that foundation, he be- 
came a fellow of St John’s, Oxford, and on 
quitting the univer-ty, entered himself of the 
Middle Temple, but subse quently entered the 
army, and rose to the rank of major. His 
works, an edition of which appeared the year 
followang that of his decease, 1n one volume, 
octavc, consist of a tale, entitled, ‘* Rehgion 
and Plalosophy ,” and a ‘‘ Life of Pompontus 
Atticu3,’’ wath some miscellaneous pieces, both 
in prose and verse. I1is death took place in 
1728, at Aberdeen.—Cibbe: s Lives. 

P ACUVIUS (Marccs) a Latin tragic poet, 
and the nephew of Lnmius, was a native of 
Brundusium, and fiourished about BC. 154. 
Hie obtained great reputation by his tragedies, 
of which that of ‘‘ Orestes’? 15 particularly 
mentioned by Cicero. He also wrote satires, 
and possessed a talent for painting. Ihe only 
remaining fragments of his works were pub- 
lished in the “ ( orpus Poetarum Latinorum.”’ 
Ife died at Larentum, in iis nmnetieth year.— 
Fosse Poet. Lat. Baill t. 

PAGAN (Braise francors, count de) an 
eminent French military engineer, was born in 
1004 at Avignon. He entered the army at 
an early age, and lost an eye at the siege of 
Montauban, which did not prevent him from 
following up his profession with great bravery 
and success. In 16042 he wap sent into Por 

1 as field-marshal, and then lost his other 
eye; and thus disabled from serving his coun- 
try m the field, he employed the whole force 
of his mind 1n mathematical studies, in which 
he had previously been much conversant, with 
a view to the science of fortification. Ihe re- 
sult of his application appeared in 1645, 1m his 
** Traite de Fortahcations,” the best work 
which had then appeared on the subject. 
This was followed by his ‘‘ Theoremes Geo- 
metnques,’’ 1651; ‘ Iheone des Planetes,”’ 
1657, and “ Lables Astronomiques,” 1658. 
ke was also the author of an ‘ Histomcal and 
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Geographical Account of the River of Ama- 
zons.’ He died, highly esteemed, at Paris 
in 1665.— Perrault Hommes Iilust. 

PAGE, DD. (Wittram) a native of Har- 
row, Middlesex, or according to others, of the 
metropolis, born 1590. He was educated at 
Oxford, where he entered onginally at Baliol 
college, but quitted it in 1619, on being chosen 
fellow of All Souls. Ten years after he ob- 
tained the head-masterslup of Reading gram- 
mar-school, and the rectory of East Locking, 
Berks ; but on the breaking out of the civil 
wars, his principles rendenng him obnoxious 
to the republican party, he was ejected from 
lis school, though the profits of his benefice 
were not sequestered. He 1s _ principally 
known as the author of a devotional treatise 
on Genuflexion, in 4to, printed at Oxford in 
1651, a Reply to John Iales’s lract on 
Schism , and a translation of the ‘ De Imita- 
tione, &c’’ of Ihomas a Kempis. His death 
took place in 166 3.—Athen. Own. 

VAGES (Trancrs Xavitn)a hterary com- 
pilex and indefatigable romance writer, born 
at Aumnilac, in the department of Cantal in 
Fiance, in 1745. He settled at Paris a short 
time before the beginning of the Revolution, 
of which he professed himself an admirer, 
but deprived of his property by the ensuing 
commotions in the state, he devoted himself 
to literary pursuits, as a@ means of existence. 
Ile died at Pans, December 21, 1802. Among 
his numerous works may be mentioned, ‘ I1s- 
toire seciete de la Révolution Francaise,” 
1796-1801, 6 vols. 8vo, which was translated 
mito Luglsh, Itahan, and German, and 
‘ Nouveau Voyage autour du Monde, en 
Asie, en Amerique, ct en Afrique, precedé 
d’un Voyage en Itahe,” 1797, 3 vols. 8vo. 
This last 1s a kind of compilation (an the man- 
ner of the ‘* Voyageur Francais’ of the abbé 
de Laporte), which M. Boucher de Ja Richar- 
dene, deceived by the name of the author, has 
confounded with the work mentioned in the 
following article —Bug. Univ. Booz. Nouv. 
des Contemp. 

PAGES (Pierre Marie Frangois, vicomte 
de) a French navigator, born of a noble family 
at loulouse in 1718. He entered into the 
navy at the age of nineteen, and in 1767 he 
embarked at Cape Frangois in St Domingo, on 
a voyage with a view to explore the Indian 
seas, and travel! through Chini and [artary to 
the Northern Ocean. Tle arrived at the Phi- 
lippine Islands in October 1768, and finding 
it impossible to penetrate China, he went by 
sea to Bassora, and travelling throu,h the de- 
sert to Syna, he reached France in December 
1771. In 1773 he sailed in Kerguelin’s expe- 
dition towards the South Pole , and on his 
return, he made a voyage in a Dutch vessel 
employed in the whale fishery im the North 
Scas, when he proceeded a» far us 81 degrees 
and a half of north lattude. Pages obtained, 
as the reward of his services, the rank of cap- 
tain, and the cross of St Lows, and he was 
chosen a correspondent of the Academy of 
Sciences. He served in the Amelican war, 
and after the peace of 1783, he reured to St 
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Domingo, where he had a considerable estate. 
He was unfortunately murdered during the 
revolt of the negroes in 1793. He pubhshed 
** Voyages autour du Monde et vers les deux 
poles, par Terre et par Mer, pendant les An- 
neéa, 1767-76,’ Pans, 1782, 2 vols. 8vo, a 
work praised for its fidehty, by Humbolt, witl: 
the exception of accuracy with regard to the 
orthography of foreign names.— Eadem. 
PAG! (Anruony) a famous cordelier, was 
born at Rogues, a small town in Provence, in 
1624. He was made four times provincial of 
his order, and died at Aix 1n 1099. He was 
a learned, judicious, and cand3d writer, and his 
suyle 18 disunguished by its simplicity. His 
puncipal works are, ‘ Critica Historico-Chro- 
nologica in Universos Annales Ecclesiasticos 
eminent. et Rev. Ces. Card. Baronn, &c.’’ 
and ‘* Dissertation upon the Consulates.’’— 
His nephew, Francis Paar, also a cordehier, 
was born at Lambese in 1694. He assisted 
his uncle in his critique upou Baronius’s An 
nals, of which he became the editor. He also 
wrote a work, entitled ‘* Breviirium Historico- 
Chronoloyico Criticum, Hlustriora Pontuficum 
Romauorum Gesta Concilorum generalium 
Acta,’”’ &c. 4 vols, 4to. Ihis displays some 
learned and cunous research, and the style 1s 
simple and pliin , and he is a zealous advocate 
fn the Ultramontane theology, and uses every 
ai,jument to exalt the authority of the papacy. 
Ite died in 1721.—Chaufepie. Niceron. 
PAGNINI (Lucanronio) an Italian poet, 
born at Pistowa in 1737. Dhastinguished for 
lns talents when young, he attracted the no- 
tice of the vicar-general of the Carmelites at 
Mantua, at whose invitation he entered into 
that order. After remaining some time at 
Llorence, he was sent to Parma, where he 
became professor of philosophy in the schools 
of hus order, and afterwards of rhetori and 
Greek in the Royal Academy. In 1606 he 
was aggreputed to the university of Pisa, as 
professor of humanity, and then of belles Ict- 
tres. After the occupation of Tuscany by the 
Fiench, the university boing newly modelled 
as an academy, he was appointed professor of 
Latin poetry, and dean of the faculty of hte- 
yature. In 1813 the Acadenna della Crusca 
of Florence, bestowed on Pagnim the prize of 
poetry, for Ins translation of Horace. ‘The 
same year the bishop of Pistoia appointed him 
a canon of bis cathedral, but he held the 
office only a few months, dying March 21, 
1814. Among his works are translations of 
Anacreon, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Calli- 
machus, Hesiod, &c., ‘Le Quattro Sta- 
giom,’” from the Lnghsh of Pope, besides 
some original productions.— Boe. Unie. 
PAGNINUS (Santis) a Dominican fnar, 
was born at Lucca in 1466. He was master 
of the Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Arabic, ana 
Hebrew languages, the latter of which he 
taught in a monastery at Lyons, Conceiving 
the idea that the Vulgate translation of the 
Scriptures was not byJ erome, or was greatly cor- 
rupted, he undertook anew one , and his inten- 
thon meeting with the approbation of Leo X, he 
promised to furnish Lim with all the neccssary 
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expenses. Ile waa employed five and twenty 
years upon this translation, on which there 
has been great difference of opimon. The 
great fault of Pagninus was, that he adhered 
too strictly to the original text, which often 
made his work obscure and full of solecisms. 
He afterwards translated the New Testament, 
and was the author of a ‘* Hebrew Lexicon 
and a Ilebrew Grammar.’’—Le Long Bibl. 
Sacra. Morert. 

PAINE (L1om 43) acelebrated political and 
deistical writer. He was born in 1737, at 
Jhetford, 1n Norfolk, where his father, who 
was a quaker, cariied on the business of a 
staymaker. He received his education at a 
grammar-school in his native place, but at- 
tained to little beyond the rudiments of the 
Latin language, which shght information he 
never afterwards improved, affecting to hold 
the dead languages in extreme contempt. He 
seems however to have paid great attention to 
arithmetic, and to have obtained some know- 
ledge of the mathematics. In early hfe he 
followed the business of his father, wiaich he 
practised 1n London, Dover, and Sandwich, 
where he married , but afterwards became a 
grocer and exciseman at Lewes in Sussex. He 
lost this situation for some misdemeanour of 
no flagrant notice, as he was subsequently re- 
stored on petition, until finally dismissed for 
keeping a tobaccomst’s shop, which was 
deemed incompatible with his duties. Lhe 
abihties which he displayed in a pamphlet 
composed by him, 1n order to show the pro- 
priety of advancing the galaries of excisemen, 
having struch one of the commissioners, he 
gave hm a letter of mtroduction to Dr Irank- 
hn, then in London, who recommended him 
to go to America. He took this advice, and 
reaching Vinladelphia towards the close of 
1774, in the following January became editor 
of the Pennsylvania magazine, which he con- 
ducted with considerable ability. A few 
months after his arnval, hostilities commenced 
between the mother country and the colonies, 
which led him, as it 13 said, at the suggestion 
of Dr Rush, to compose his celebrated pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘“* Common Sense,”’ which he- 
Ing wiitten with great vigour, and addressed to 
a highly excited population, was doubtless of 
great beneft to the colomal cause. Lhe direct 
object of thi3s tract was to recommend the 
separation of the colomes from Great Bnitain, 
which advice was virtually carried into effect 
by the famous declaration of independence 
issued by congress a few months afterwards. 
For this production the legislation of 
syl\ama voted him 5001.; be also receivéd 
the degree of MA. from the university of the 
same province, and was chosen a member of 
the American plulosophical society. 10 these 
rewards was soon afterwards added the office 
of clerk to the committee for foreign affairs, 
which, although a highly confidential situa- 
tion, scarcely justified him in assuming the title 
of ‘‘Jate secretary for foreign affairs,” which 
he didin the ttle page of the Rights of Van. 
While in tlus office, he publshed a senes or 
popular political appeals on the nature of the 
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nendie@ struggle, Winch he denommated the | he undoubtedly forfeited the countenance of 


**Cnsis ’’ He waa obliged to resign bis secre- 
ta~yship in 1779, owing toa controversy with 
Silas Deane, whom he defeated in a fraudu- 
Jent attempt to profit by his agency, in con- 
veying the secret supphes of warlike stores 
by France. Led by the warmth of his tem- 
per, he divulged the real state of the case, 
which, as he had acquired it officially, was 
deeined an injurious breach of trust, and 
one which might tend to alienate the French 
court. The next year, however, he obtained 
the subordinate appointment of clerk to the 
asseinbly of Pennsylvama, and m 178), on 
the reyection of a motion to appoint him his- 
toniographer to the Unmited States, with a 
salary, received from congress a donation of 
3000 dollars He also received 500 acres of 
highly culuvated land from the state of New 
York In 1787 he embarked for France, and 
afte: visiting Paris, came over to England 
with a view to the prosecution of a project 
~elative to the erection of an iron bridge, of 
his own invention, at Rotherham, in York- 
shire. his scheme involved him in pecuniary 
difficulties andin the course of the following 
eat he was arrested for debt, when he was 
ailed by some American merchants He went 
to Pans in 1791, and published, under the 
borroned name of Achilles Duchatellet, a 
tract recommending the abolition of royalty. 
Ile soon returned to this country, and on the 
appearance of Burkes ‘* Reflections on the 
French Revolution,” he wrote the first part of 
his « Ri hts of Man,” in answer to that ce- 
Iebrated work. Ihe second part was pub- 
lished carly in 1792, and on the 21st of May 
that year, a proclamation was issued against 
wiched and seditious publications, alluding to, 
but not naming, the ‘‘ Raghts of Man.”” On 
the same day the attorney-general commenced 
A prosecution against Paine as the author of 
that work , and amidst the irritation of con- 
flicting opinions between the pirtzans and the 
enemies of the recent Revolution in France, 
he became the object of cxtreme execration 
with the ascendant party While the tral 
was pending, he was chosen a member of the 
National Convention for the department of 
Calais , and making his escape from the dan- 
gers that awaited him, he set off for France, 
and ariivcd there in September 1792. He was 
in that assembly an advocate for the tnal of 
Tou XVI, but he voted against the sentence 
of death passed on him, proposing his impn- 
sonment during the war, and his bamshment 
afterwards. Ihis conduct so offended the 
Jacobins, that towards the close of 1793 he 
was excluded from the Convention, on the 
ground of his being a foreigner, (though he 
had been cauofateed) and ammediately after 
he was arrested, and committed to the prison 
of the Luxembourg. Just before lis confine- 
ment he had finished the frst part of his work 
against Christianity and revelation generally, 
entited ‘* Ihe Age of Reason, being an in- 
vestigation of true and fabulous Theology ,” 
and having conhded it to the care of ls fnend 
Joel Barlow, it was published, by which step 


by far the greater part of lis American con- 
nexions. In his prison he was taken dan- 
gerously ill, to which circumstance he ascnbes 
his escape from the guillotine, and on the 
fall of Robespierre he was released. In 1795 
he pubhshed, at Pars, the second part of lis 
‘* Age of Reason,” ard an May 1796 ad- 
dressed to the Council of kive Hundred, a 
work entitled, ‘* Ihe Decline and Fall of the 
System of Finance in Lngland ,” and also pub- 
lished his pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Agrariun Jus- 
tice.’ Fearful of bemg captured by Lnelish 
cruisers, he remained in France till August 
1802, when he embarked for Amenica, and 
reached Baltimore the following October. He 
had lost his first wife the year followmeg his 
marriage, and after a cohabitation of three 
years and a half, had separated from a second 
hy mutual consent several years before. Thus 
situated, he obtained a female companion in 
the person of a madame de Bonneville, the 
wife of a French bookseller, who, with her 
two sons, accompanied him to America, but 
whate ver the nature of this connexion (at the 
ape of sixty five,) which has been differently 
represented, the husband and children, as well 
as the wife, became his chief legatees. His 
subsequent hfe was by no means happy, for, 
although occupied 10 vanous mechanical spe- 
culations and other engrossing pursuits, and 
possessed of decent competence, his attacks 
upon religion had exceedingly narrowed his 
circle of acquaintance , and probably always 
a little mclined to the bottle, these sh, hts, 
which he felt keenly, encouriged the perni- 
cious practice, until it became habitual, to the 
extreme injuly of his health, ind the ultimate 
production of a comphcation of disorders, to 
which he fell a victum on the 8th of June 
1809, in bis seventy third year. Being re- 
fused interment in the eround of the souety of 
friends, which favour he had requested before 
his death, he was buried on his own farm. 
Ihe strong part taken by this extraordmary 
man 10 religion and politus, has produced 
such extremes of praise and execration, that 
there exist few or n0 sources of unbiassed in- 
formauon, either as to his abilities or character, 
except his wntings [hat he possessed much 
native vigour of intellect 1s indisputable, and 
concentrated asit became by resolute exclusion 
of mulufarious acquiremcnt and of evena mode- 
rate recourse to books, 1t assumed, tn his wnt- 
ings, that piquancy, force, and simplicity, which, 
of all qualities, secure the largest share of gene- 
ral attention in popular controversy. Both his 
‘*Common Sense’’ and ‘‘ Rights of Man’ 
prove the truth of this observation, and like 
the kindred lucubrauons of a noted wniter of 
he same class now existing, form striking spe- 
cimens of a faculty of appealing to reason in 
the abstract, with a total disregard of the pre- 
judices of education, the operations of inetitu- 
"ion and of habit, as well as of the incidental 
and involuntary trains of association which 
modify human character, independently on ra- 
taocination. Jo say nothing of the total igno- 
rance of mental and of moral plulosophy 
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which this form of appeal too frequently ex- 
habits, at 18 mnecessary to add, that however | 
occasionally searching and serviceable, it as 
frequently disguises fallacy as any other, al- 
though possibly the error is more difficult of 
detecuon. ‘‘ lhe Age of Reason” exemph 
fies in a still greater degree the characteristics 
of ita author , but the whole of his subsequent 
experience was of a nature to convince him, 
that attacks upon revelation have to encounter 
principles and feelings which of all others are 
the least assailable by direct onsets of this na- 
ture. That he made sacnfices to, and was 
aincere in his opinions, must however be 
conceded , for the vague stories related of his 
exolamations on his death bed, appear to rest 
upon no solid foundation, and would prove ht- 
tle or nothing were 1t otherwise. For the rest, 
he has been described as lberal and benevo- 
lent according to his means, but yrascible and 
peevish m temper, and exceedingly vain of the 
distinction which he had acquired. Some de- 
fects in deportment and conduct indeed, seem 
always to have impeded bis cordial reception 
among the more steady and influential of the 
American leaders, although receiving an occa- 
sional countenance from nearly all of them 
until the publication of “ he Age of Reason.” 
The brief political tracts, letters, and ad- 
dresses of Paine aie very numerous, and 
may be found 1m the collective editions of his 
works. ‘Lhey are also enumeratcd at the end 
of is life by Sherwin.—L ives hy Chectham and 
Sherwin. 

PAINTER (Wit tram) a wniter in the 
reign of queen Llizabeth, who published a very 
popular work, entitled ‘‘ The Palace of Plea- 
sure, beautihed, adorned, and well furmshed 
with pleasant histories and excellent Novels, 
selected out of divers good and commendable 
Authors,’’ London, 1566-7, 2 vols. 4to. This 
work, which was reprinted, 1s interesting to 
the cntic on account of its baving apparently 
been the source whence Shakspeare and other 
dramatists derived the plots of some of their 
plays. In 1813 Mr Hazlewood published a 
new edition of the Palace of Pleasure, some 
copies of which were printed on vellum, form- 
ing 4 vols. 4to.——Qhig. 

PAISIELLO (Giovanni) a_ celebrated 
singer and musician, the son of a veterinary 
surgeon of larento in Italy, where he was 
born in 1741. From the age of five to that 
of thirteen he was placed by hus father at the 
yesuit’s college in his native city, where his 
musical talents first exlibited themselves in 
the matin services performed in the chapel, 
and the chevaher Carducci, who supenntended 
the choir, prevailed upon his fiicnds to send 
him to Naples, for farther instruction in the 
acience. ccordingly, in 1794, he was put 
under the care of the celebrated Durante, at 
the conservatory of St Onofno, where his pro- 
gress was very rapid, and in 1763 his first 
opera, ‘‘ La Papilla,” was performed with 
great applause at the Maraigh theatre in Bo- 
logna. From this period commenced a long 
career of success, which attended him at Mo- 
dena, Parma, Venice, Rome, Mulan, Naples, 
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and Florence, till in 1796 he was induced to 
enter the service of Catherine II of Russia, 
who settled. on lim a pension of 4000 rubles, 
with a country house and other advantages in 
lis capacity of musical tutor to the grand 
duchess. In Russia he remained nine oP heen 
when he returned to Naples, visiting Vienna 
in his way, and continued in the service of 
Ferdinand IV, tall the court retired into Sicily. 
On the French Revolution extending to Na- 
ples, Paasiello, who remamed behind, received 
from the republian government, now esta- 
bhshed, the appointment of composer to the 
nation. On the restoration of the Bourbon 
family he fell mto disgrace , but at the exp 
ration of two years was restored to huis situa- 
tion. Napoleon afterwards sent bim an anvi- 
tation, or rather a command, to come to Panis, 
which he obeyed, but dechned the director- 
ship of the impenal academy, which was of- 
fered to his acceptance, contenting himself with 
that of the chapel. After remaining in the 
French capital nearly three years, his own 
health and that of his wife compelled him to 
return to Italy, when, on the expulsion of the 
Bourbons, he was made chamber musician to 
Joseph Buonaparte, receiving at the same 
time from Napoleon the cordon of the Ic gion 
of honour and a pension of 1000 francs. In 
this situation he continued under Murat, and 
became a member of many learned and scien- 
tific, as well as musical societies, especially of 
the Napoleon academy of Lucca, the Itahan 
academy of Leghorn, and the French insti- 
tute. Lhere are few composers who have given 
greater proofs of industry than Paisiello, or 
whose works have met with a greater portion 
of success all over Lurope. His operas, serious 
and comic, exceed seventy, besides a great va- 
ricty of ballets, cantatas, and some sacred mu- 
sic of great merit. He died in 1816, at Na- 
ples, andl was honoured with a public funeral. 
Simphaty, elegance, and correctness, are the 
characteristics of his style, while the grace and 
freshness of melody in which he has far sur- 
passed most other composers, have constatuti d 
a model to numerous imitators.—Bwg. Dut. 
of Mus. 

PALAPHATUS. Three ancient writers 
of this name are recorded, one an Athenian, 
anterior to Homer, another a native of Paros 
or Pnene, who flourshed under Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and the third a grammarian and 
philosopher, born either at Athens or in Egypt 
posterior to Anstotle. There 1s a work ex- 
tant bearing the name of Palephatus , but iat 
is not known to which of the three to attribute 
it. It ia in Greek, and 1s entitled ‘* De In- 
credibilibus ,” at conmists of an explication of 
ancient fables. The best edition 18 that of 
J. F. Fischer, Laps. 1761, 1789.—Vossu Hist. 
Lat. Biblwgi. Dict. 

PALAFOX Y MENDOZA (D. Juan pF) 
natural son of the marquess de Harza, and 
bishop of Angelopolis im New Spain, where 
he became viceroy 1n the absence of the dugue 
de Escalona. He was made bishop of Osina 
or Osama in Old Castille, in 1653, where he 
died ws 1659. He was a voluminous wnier, 
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but his principe! work 18a httle history of the 
conquest of China by the Jartars, pubhshed 
after his death by D. Joseph Palafox, at Paris, 
and translated into several languages.—N ic. 
Antonvo. 

PALAMEDES, a distinguished Greek, of 
the semi-fabulous times, was the son of Nau- 
phus, king of the le of Euboa. He 1s said 
to have discovered, by a stratagem, the pre- 
tended insanity of Ulysses, in order to be ex- 
cused from accompanying the expedition 
against Troy , in revenge for which act, the 
latter contrived to involve him 1n a charge of 
treason, and to get him stoned to death. Ihis 
tale 1s possibly only an invention , but so many 
different authors record instances of his know- 
ledge and ingenuity, he was probably a very 
extraordinary person. Io lum are attributed 
the first use of weights and measures, the art 
of drawing up a battalion, the regulation of 
the year and months by the sun and moon, 
and the invention of the games of chess and 
dice. Pliny and Philostratus also ascribe to 
him the adoption of four of the letters of the 
Greek alphabet. Suidas lhkewise mentions 
him as a poet —Plinu Hist. Nate  Morerv. 

PALEARIUS (Aonius or ANnronio) a 
learned Itahan wniter of the sixteenth century, 
was born at Veroli in the Campagna di Roma. 
He taught rhetoric and the belles lettres , first 
at Sienna and afterwards at | ucca, but being 
suspected of favouring the sentiments of the 
reformers, and having otherwise given offence 
to the monks, they nc ver rested until they had 
convicted him of heresy, which, on the acces- 
sion ef Paul V, a Dominican and an inquisitor, 
to the papal chair, they were enabled to effect. 
His conviction was grounded on his having 
called the inquisition a dagger ‘‘ drawn against 
literature in general”? For this honest truth 
he was burnt at Rome in July 1070. His 
prinuipal works are, ‘‘ De immortalitate 
anime,” ‘* Lpistole ,”’ ‘‘Orationes ,”’ ‘ Poe- 
mata ,’”’ which have been collected mto one 
volume, 8vo, Amsterdam, 1696.—WNoceron. 

PALELOPII (Ganritt) a learned prelate 
of the sixteenth century, the first archbishop 
of Bologna, in which city he was born about 
the year 1>¢4 iis reputation as a scholar, 
especially in the science of jumsprudence, 
gained him early in life a professorship in jus 
native university, which he retained til a fa- 
vourable opportunity offermg at Rome, he ob- 
tained, in lus thirty third year, the post of 
auditor of the Rota, in that capital. After 
filling several official situations about the papal 
court, he, in 1965, reached his highest poimt 
of elevation, being then presented with a car- 
dinal s hat. Besides a history of the proceed 
ings of the council of Trent, (at which he as- 
sisted in an inferior capacity,) a work stall 
preserved at Rome in manuscript, he was the 
author of treatuses, ‘‘ De Sacr Consistoru 
Consultationibus ,” ‘‘ Arclnepiscopale Bono 


niense ,”’ ‘* De Imagimbus Sacne et Pro- 
fans,” &c. Huis death took place in 1597.— 
Morert. 


PALESTRINA (Giovanni Pizrro Axor- 
sre da) an eminent musical composer of the 
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sixteenth century, the particulars of whose hfe 
and condition are little known in comparison 
with the fame which his works have gained 
him. He appears to have been born in Pales- 
trina, the ancient Preneste, about the year 
1529, and to have studied under Goudimel. 
About 1595 he became a member of the 
Papal chapel at Rome, and was afterwards 
chapel master at the church of Santa Mana 
Maggiore, and at St Peter’a. Hus death took 
place in February 1594, and a strong proof 18 
exhibited of the veneration in which he was 
held by contemporary professors, in their nu- 

rous dedications of their works to him, as 
well as in the inscnption on his coffin in St 
Peter’s, ‘‘ Johannes Petrus Aloyisius Prenes- 
tinus, Musice# Princeps.”’—Burney’s Hist. of 
Mus 

PALLY (Wrrtram) a celebrated divine 
and philosopher, was the son of a clergyman, 
who held a small hving near Peterborough, 
where the subject of this article was born in 
1743. He was imstructed under his father, 
who became master of a grammar-school in 
Yorkshire, whence he was removed as a sizar 
to Christchurch college, Cambndge. He soon 
obtained a scholarshup, and 176, having high- 
ly distinguished himself as a disputant on ques- 
tions of natural and moral philosophy, he took 
his first degree. He was afterwards employed 
for three years as an assistant to an academy 
at Greenwich, and on taking deacon s orders, 
officiated as cuiate to Dr Hinchchiffe, then 
vicar 6f Greenwich, and afterwaids bishop of 
Peterborou,h. In 1760 he proceeded MA, 
was clected a fellow of lis college, and 
appointed one ofits tutors. In the latter ca- 
pacity he signally distinguished himself by his 
assiduity and ability, and the lecturcs which 
he then delivered on the Greek J estament 
and on moral philosophy, contain the outlines of 
the works by which he subsequently obtained 
somuch celebrity In 1767 he took pnest’s 
orders, and maintained an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the most eminent persons in 
the university, particularly Dr Law, bishop of 
Carlisle, Dr John Law lus son, and doctors 
Wari g and Jebb. Most of these being pre- 
sumed to fall below the established standard 
of orthodoxy, Mr Paley began to be regarded 
with some coolness by its most zealous de- 
fenders, Has friends could not, however, per- 
suade him to sign the petition for rehef im the 
matter of subscription to the articles, on 
which occasion he observed, with more point 
than decorum, that ‘‘ he could not afford to 
keep a conscience.” In 1776 he quitted the 
university, after a residence of ten years, and 
entered into a matrimonial connexion. He 
had previously obtained a small benefice in 
Westmoreland, and he now was inducted into 
the vicarage of Dalston, in Cumberland, to 
which was suvon after added the hving of Ap- 
pleby, and a prebendal stall in the cathedral 
of Carlisle. In 1782 he was appointed arch- 
deacon of the diocese, and not long afterwards 
succeeded Dr Burn in the chancellorsip, for 
all which preferments he was indebted to the 
bishop of Carlisle. In 1785 he published his 
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«Tlements of Moral and Political Philgso- 
phy,” with a highly liberal dedication to his 
episcopal pation. Of a work so well known, 
it 18 unnecessary to say more than that, while 
with much vigour and discrimination it stands 
unrivalled for its simplicity and pertinence of 
illustrauon, many of the definitions and prin- 
ciples laid down, both in his politics and 
morals, are justly open toexception. That his 
casuistry occasionally degenerates into an apo- 
logy for existing practices, or exhibits the doc- 
trine of mere expediency, has been discovered 
by more than one able opponent ; and allusions 
have, in consequence, been made to the maxims 
of the school of Loyola, which at least are abun- 
dantly severe, On the death of the bishop of 
Carhsle, in 1767, archdeacon Paley drew up 
a short memoir of that hberal prelate, and 
soon after published Ins ‘‘ Hore Pauline,” a 
work which ranks him very high among the 
argumentative advocates of Scripture autho- 
mty. Ihe chef object of this work 18 to 
bring together, from the Acts of the Apostles, 
and from the different epistles, such passages 
as furnish examples of undesigned comci- 
dence, and thus to infer the authenticity of the 
Scriptural writings, independently on inspira- 
tion. In 1794 he published his ‘‘ View of the 
Evidence of Christianity, mn three parts,’’ in 
3 vols. 12mo afterwards printedin 2 vols. 8vo. 
This work, which contains an able popular view 
of the arguments for the truth of the ( hristian 
‘eligion, drawn up with his usual perspi- 
suity and dialectic shill 1s now generdlly re- 
garded as the most complete summary on the 
subject which has ever appeared. It seems, 
indeed, to have roused the episcopal bench into 
a due sense of his se:vices , and he was made 
a sub dean of Lincoln, by bishop Pretyman, 
and received the valuable hving of Bishop’s 
Wearmouth, from the bishop of Durham, and 
the prebend of St Pancras from the bishop of 
London. In 1795 he was created DD. by the 
umversity of Cambridge , and his health not 
allowing him to officiate in the pulpit, he un- 
dertook the compilation of his ‘‘ Natural [he- 
ology, or Lvidences of the Existence and At- 
tributes of the Deity, collected from the Ap- 
pearances of Nature,’’ 8vo, which, however, 
was not published until 1802. ‘The object of 
this masterly treatise 1s to trace and show the 
marks of design in the vanous parts of the 
creation , but the author has dwelt princi, ally 
upon those which may be discovered an the 
constituuon of the human body. Such was 
its favourable reception, it reached a tenth 
edition before the expiration of three years. 
This was his last publication, his death taking 
place on the 25th of May 1805, 1n his sixty- 
second year. He left four sons and fo 
daughters by his first wife, and a second wife 
who survived him. In private hfe, Dr Paley 
seems to have exlubited very httle of the 
gravity of the philosopher, beimp fond of 
amusement and company, whom no one could 
better entertain, by a spontaneous exhibition 
of wit and humour. At the same time, no 
man was more beloved by his fnends, or 
evinced more attachment to them in return 
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it 14 said, that Mr Pitt wished to make him a 
bishop, but that objecnons prevailed 11 a high 
quarter in the church, but whether on account 
of suspicions of his orthodoxy, or any other 
latent reason,is not known. Asa wniter, Dr 
Paley was less solicitous to delight the “ear 
than inform the understanding , yet few au- 
thors have wnitten so pleasingly on simular 
subjects, and there 18, both in his conceptions 
and language, a peculianty of manner which 
marks the native vigour of his mind. After 
bis death, a volume of his sermons was pub 
lished in 8vo, and he was also author of two 
small pieces, eutitled, ‘« Ihe Clergyman’s 
Companion to the Sick ,’’ and “ Ihe Young 
Christian Instructed.’’——Life by Meadley. 
PALFIN (Joun) an eminent writer on 
surgery and anatomy, born at Ghent, in the 
Netherlands, in 1049. He practised as a sun- 
geon in his native city, where he also became 
anatomical and surgical Iccturer. [is death 
took place m1750. He published, “‘ Osteo- 
logy, or a Description of the Bones,” in Fle- 
mish, translated by himself mto French, 
‘* Surgical Anatomy, or an exact Description 
of the Parts of the Human Body,” also im 
Flemish and French, ‘*An Account of the 
Dissection of J wo Monstrous Infants united 
together ,” ‘© A Dissertation on the Circula- 
tion of the Blood in the Fatus,” in opposi- 
tion to the opimion of M. Mery , besides other 
works —Hutehinson » Bog. Med. 
PALINGENIUS (Marcerrrus) a modein 
Latin poet, who hved at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Has real name w beheved 
to have been Pier Angelo Marizollo, of which 
his Latin appellation is the anagram, and he 
1s supposed to have been a native of Stellata 
in the Ferrarese, and to have held the post of 
physician to the duke of Ferrara, to whom 
he dedicatcd the work for which he is chiefly 
celebrated, entitled ‘* / diacus Vite ,”’ thiais 
a poem divided into twelve parts, each m- 
scribed with one of the signs of the zodiac, the 
professed object of which 1s to guide men to 
present and future happiness. It 18 inter 
spersed with many invectives against the comt 
and church of Rome, the monks and the 
clergy, whence it was placed in the Index Ex- 
purgatonus. He published this book, in winch 
he unreservedly inculcates the opmions of 
Epicurus in 1536, and seems not to have lived 
long after that date. His body, after Ins 
death, was ordered to be dug up and burnt, 
but the duchess of Ferrara, who favoured the 
Reformation, interfered to prevent ts execution. 
His poem of the Zodiac has passed through 
many editions , the best of which 1s that of 
Rotterdam, 1722.—Bayle. Trraboscht. 
PALISSOT DE BEAUVOIS (Amsroiss 
Mantr Francots Josepn) an eminent natu- 
ralist, born at Arras in the French Nether- 
lands, in 1792. He studied at the college of 
Harcourt at Paris, and in 1772 he was admit- 
ted a counsellor of the parliament of that city. 
Some time after he succeeded his elder brother 
as receiver-genera] of territonal imposts, winch 
office was suppressed in 1777. He then devoted 
his attention entirely to natural history, and 
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eppetially botany , and in 1781 he became a 
corresponding member of the Pansian Aca- 
demy of Sciences, to which he addressed se- 
veral memoirs on botany and vegetable phy- 
siology The love of science mduced him to 
undertake a voyage to the coast of Guinea 
with an intention to travel across the African 
continent to Egypt, but be was unable to 
execute that design, and after remaining some 
time at Owaia and Benn, he sailed fo. St 
Domingo, and arrived at Cape Francais in 
June 1788. He continued there some years 
occupying official situations in the colony , but 
his opposition to the revolutionary attempts of 
the negroes having endangered his safety he 
with difficulty effected his escape to Pluiladel- 
plua, in the United States. Ihence he pur- 
posed to return to France, when he learnt that 
he had been proscnbed as an emigrant. He 
was obliged to support himself as a teacher of 
languages, and by exercising his talents as a 
musician, till the arrival of the French minis- 
ter Adet, who was himself a man of science, 
and who afforded Palissot the means of picse 
cuting inquiries into the natural history of 
America At length he received the news of 
his name being erased fiom the hst of em 
grants, and he returned to his nitive country, 
taking with him the rich collection of natural 
curiosines which he had formed. In 1806 he 
was admutted into the Institute n the room or 
Adanson, and he became a member of other 
learned societies Tle died January 21, 1820. 
Among his principal works are, ‘ Flore 
d Oware etde Benin,’’ Pars, 1804-21 2 vols 
fohho , ‘* Insectes recuillis en Afrique et en 
Amerique 1805 21, folio, ‘* ssa: dune 
nouvelle Agrostographie, ou Nouveaux genres 
des Graminees,’’ 1812, 4toand 8vo all which 
are illustrated by engravings —Buog. Univ. 

PALEISSOI DE MONIELNOY (Cuinrits) 
a French dramatist, born at Nanci in 17 90, his 
father being counsellor to the duke of Lor 
raine He made an early progress in Ins stu 
dies, and entered mto the learned congre; ation 
of the oratory, but he soon quitted 1t and was 
marrncd at the age of eighteen. He then 
wrote a tragedy, which had no creat success 
on which be turned his attention to comedy 
and after producing two pieces of some metit. 
he brought forward in 17>) hi comedy of 
‘« Le Cercle,’ in which he gave offence to thi 
philosophical party of the French hteratu, b 
ndiculing Jean Jacques Rousseau Hencefor 
ward he was engaged ina senes of hterary hos- 
tuhties In 1750 appeared Ins ‘‘ Petites Lettres 
contre des grands Philosophes ,’ 1n 1700, was 
repreazented his comedy of ‘* Les Philosophes, © 
and in 1764 he published Ina ‘“* Dunciade,”’ 11 
imitation of the satire of Pope. ‘lus he after. 
wards enlarged , and he also produced seve. 
ral other comedies, and ‘‘ Memoires sur li 
Litterature Francaise,’ besides other works. 
In the latter part of his hfe he was admunis- 
krator of the Mazarnne hbrary, and a corre- 
spondent of the Instatute. He died in 1814.— 
Item. 

PALISSY (Brevarp de) an ingenious a 
tist, was born at Agen about 1524. Havin: 

Bioa. Dict.—Vot. II. 
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‘ot possesmon of a cup of enamelled potterv, 
ie turned Ins whole attention upon imitatng 
and after repeated unsuccessful attempts, 
1 which he wasted his whole fortune, he suc- 
eeded so well that his manufacture surpassed 
he finest of the Itahans He was the first 
derson who formed a collection of natural his- 
ory at Paris, upon which he gave lectures at 
ialf a-crown each person, under the oblization 
f returning it fourfold should any thing which 
ie taught be proved false Palissy wis a 
-alvinist, and firmly attached to his religion, 
nnd during the fury of the league under Henry 
II im 1984, be was committed to the bastille. 
he king, who was his well washer, having 
old him that if he did not comply with the 
revailing religion, he should be constrained 
o leave him in the hands of lis enemies, 
-alissy rephed, ‘* Your majesty has often said 
hat you pity me, for my part I pity you for 
ronouncing the words, ‘ I shall be con- 
‘trained, thia is not speaking hhke a king, 
‘ut let me inform you im royal language, that 
lerther the Gu'sarts, your whole people, nor 
‘ourself, shall constrain a potter to bend his 
nee before images” He used to say that he 
iad no other property than heaven and earth 
he works of Valissy are, “ Moyen de devcnir 
ache &c’ ‘ Discours admirable de la Na 
‘ure des Iaux et kontaines, de Metaux des 
Sols des Salines des Picires des leires, &e.’ 
de died in 1990 —VMoert Dut Hist 
PAI LADINO (Jamxs) known also by the 
ame of James de leramo from the city wher 
ne ws born im 1549, was successively arch 
ashor of Iiento, Florence, and Spolctto 
vad the adminmstration of the duchy for popes 
Alexand r V and John XXIII, and was sent 
iegate into Poland, where he died in 1417 
‘le wrote some very curious books which were 
‘ery popular in their day, the principal 1s 
‘ Jacobi de Leramo compendium perbreve 
consolatio Peccatorum nuncupatum et apud 
nonnullos Behal vocitatum , id est Processus 
lucifer1 contra Jesum ’ It has been trans 
lated into French, by Peter Farget, an Auyus 
tine, J yons, 1485, 4to, and has been fre- 
quently reprinted in the same form. It 1s also 
printed under the name of James d Anchi- 
rano — Warchand  L’Atrocat Dict Host 
PALLADIO (Anprea) one of the greatest 
classical architects of modern Italy, whose 
works of artand his writings alike contributed 
to improve the taste of the age in which he 
hved and direct the genius of jostenty. He 
ras born at Vicenza, in the Venetian terri- 
torv, in 1518, and after having studied under 
Lnssino, he went to Rome, where be acquired 
a maturity of skill and science from an exa- 
mination of the productions of ancient and 
modern art which that capital afforded Ri - 
turning to his native country, he established 
his fame by bis designs for many noble edifices 
both there and in other parts of Italy, which 
have afforded models for some beautifal struc 
tures in I.ngland, as well as other parts of ku- 
rope. The villa built by lord Burlington at 
Chiswick (but since enlarged by James Wyart) 
was from a design of Palladio, as was also a 
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bridge at Walton, the seat of the earl of Pem- | 
broke, 1n Wiltshire. But this great architect 
is best known 1n the present age on account of 
Ins pubhshed works, especially his treatise of 
architecture, in four books, which first ap- 
peared in a folio volume at Venue in 1570, 
and has been many times reprinted. It has 
also been translated into French and Enghsh. 
James Leom, an Italan architect, published 
Palladio’s arclutecture in Loglish, with the 
notes and remarks of Imyo Jones, and en- 
gravings by Pacart, London, 1742, 2 vols. 
foho, and some of the demgns of this archi- 
tect were published by lord Burlington m 
1730. Palladio was hke wise the author of an 
Italian work on the antiquities of Rome, Ve- 
nice, 1594, and Rome, 1599, 8vo, and of 
Iliustrations of the Commentaries of Czsar. 
He died at Vicenza in 1980.—Temanza’s Lives 
of Venetean Architects and Sculptors. Edit. 

PAITLLADILS (Ruainius latrus A mi- 
1yanus) also called Rutihus Palladianus, 
the autbor of a curious treatise on the agricul 
ture and rural cconomy of the anucnt Ro- 
mans. Ths work, entithed, “ De Re Rustica, 
lib. xiv,’ was published at Iyons m 1 99), 
and at Heidelberg, 1998, 8vo, an Italian vei- 
sion was printed at Venice im 1928, 4to, and 
there 1s a German translation, published toge 
ther with the Aericulture of Columclla, at 
Magdeburg, 1Jo12, foho. Palladius treats 
systematically of the labours of the husband- 
man through the twelve months of the year, 
and affords some intere sting dctails relative to 
the rural affairs of the ancients. Little as 
hnown of this autho, who wrote at Naples, 
probably towards thc close of the hfth cen- 
tury, or the beginning of the siath, as he is 
mentioned by C assiodorus.— Brg. Univ. An- 
mals des Arts, v. xl. 

PALLADIUS, bishop of Helenopolis, in 
Bithynia, and afterwards of A»poria, was born 
in Cappadocii, in 368. In 088 he became an 
anchoret, in the mountain of Nebua and was 
made a bishop in 401. He was the firm friend 
of St John Chrysostom, whom he never for- 
sook, About 421 he wrote his ‘‘] ausiac 
Hhstory,’’ so called from Lausus, a nobleman 
of the court of Constantinople, to whom 1t 18 
inscribed. It contains the hives of persons 
who at that time were remarkable for their ex- 
traordinary austerities in Egypt and Palestine, 
and is written in a plain and unornamented 
style. He died im the fifth century, but in 
what year is unknown. His ‘ History” was 
published in Greek by Meursiua, Amst. 1619, 
and in Latin in the ‘* Bibhotheca Patrum ,” 
but he seems not to have heen the writer of 
the ‘Life of St John Chrysostom, in Greek 
and Laun,’’ published by M. Bigot, im 1680, 
Dupin. Moreriz. Lardner. Cave. 

ALLAS (Prirrr Sisaox) a celebrated 
German traveller and naturalist, born at Ber-: 
lin, in 1741. After having studied medicine) 
at the universities of Halle and Gottingen, he 
removed to Leyden, where he graduated as 
MD. 1760. He then went to London, to 
improve his profeamonal koowledge, by at- 
tendang on the hospital practice of that metro- 
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polis. About 1762 he returned to Berlin, 
but at length settled at the Hague, where he 
published some valuable works relating to 
zoology. In 1767 he went to Russia, and was 
employed by the government of that country, 
in conjunction with other persons, on an ex- 
pedition of discovery in the Asiatic provinces 
of that vast empire In the course of this 
undertaking, which occupied six years, he not 
only collected a variety of miscellaneous m 
formation, but hkewise procured the materials 
for several important works on the various 
branches of natural history, which he after- 
wards published. In 1793 and 1794 he tra- 
vellcd m the southern provinces of Russia,and 
subsequently settled in the Crimea, on an es- 
tate bestowed on him by the empress Cathe 
rine II. His death took place at Berlin, in 
1811. Among the principal works of M Pal- 
las are, ‘‘ Klenchus Zoophytorum,’ flag Com. 
1703, ‘* Misc: Hanea Zoologica,” Hag. Com. 
1706, 4to, ‘‘Spialegia quibus nova Anima- 
hum species Iconbus illustr.”) Berolin. 1767 
—80, 4to, ‘* Nove Species Quadrupedum, e 
Ghrium Ordine,” }riang. 1778, dto, ‘* Ico- 
pcs Insectorum prasertim Rossia, Sibirit que 
pecuharium,’ khrlang. 1791, 4to, ‘ Flora 
Rossica, seu stirpium Imp Rossici per J uro- 
pam et Asiam indigenarum Descriptiones et 
Icones,’ Petrop 1784—1815, 2 vols folio, 
“ Tilustrationes Plantarum imperfecte vel non- 
dum cognatirum,’ Petrop 1804—6, foho, 
‘¢ Linguarum totius Orbis \ ocabularia compa- 
tativa,’ Petrop. 1786—89, 2 vols. 4to, 
* Reise durch verschiedene Provinzen dcs 
Russascchen Reichs,” Petersb. 1771, &c. 
»vols 4to, “ Sammlungen Historischer Nach- 
1 hten uber die Mongolischen \ olkersc haften,”’ 
Peps. 1779, 800, ‘* Bemerkungen auf einer 
Rewe in die Sudhchen Staathalterschaften der 
Russischen Reichs in den Jahren, 1793—4, ’ 
Leips 1799—1801, 2 vols. 4to. The travels 
of M Pallas have been translated into French, 
undcr the title of ‘‘ Voyages dans plusieurs 
Provinces de Empire de Russe, et dans 
VY Asie Septentrionale trad par Gautier de Ia 
Peyrome,” Pans, 1788, o vols 4to, and 1794, 
8 vols. 8vo , and ‘*Sécond Voyage en Russie, 
pendant Jes années 1793—4,’ Paris, 1811, 
4 vols. 8vo, [here is also an } nglish transla- 
tion of the latter work, 1812, 2 vols. 4to.— 
Brg. Uni. 

PALLAVICINO. The name of a noble 
Italian family, which has produced many re- 
markable characters. Cardinal Antonio Par - 
LAVICINO, born at Genoa im 1443 distin- 
guished himself as a statesman and a scholar 
during the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
He was employed by the Vatican 1n couduct- 
Ing several important negociations, and died 
bishop of Pampeluna m 1507.—FeErranre, 
the most notorious, and perhaps the most ta- 
lented, of his race, was a native of Piacenza, 
born in that city in 1616. In early youth he 
exhibited tokens of very extraordinary ability, 
and, in obedience to parental authority, assumed 
the monastic habit. Fora time he appears to 
have acquired as much reputation for propriety 
of conduct as for his learning, and obtamed a 
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canonry at St Giovanm di Laterano. But! 
yielding at length to the seductions of pleasure, | 
while at Venice, the irregularity of his lie 
became a source of poverty to himself, and of 
great scandal to his order. Being reduced to 
eke out his impaired finances by the assistance 
of his pen, his talent for satire shewed itself 
in a series of periodical lampoons, entitled, 
‘The Couner robbed of his Mail.’”’ The 
work at length attracted the notice of the 
holy office, by the causticity of 1ts animadver- 
sions on an officer of the republic, and the au- 
thor found it convenient to retire from the 
coming storm into Germany. After a while 
he was induced to return, and might probably 
have done so with impunity, had not his sar- 

castic vem again broken out in diatribes of 
much bitterness against the whole of the 
Barberini family, and more particularly against 
its head, pope Urban the Fighth. He was 
arrested by the famihars of the inquisition, 
from whom he managed to effect his escape, 
but being betrayed again into their hands by a 
pretended friend, one Morfu, a native of 
France, who offered to procure him an asylum 
in that country, under the protection of cardi- 
nal Richelieu, he was treacherously conducted 
tv Avignon, instead of Paris, and redelivered 
into the power of hisenemies. His fate was 
now derided, and although the form of a trial 
was allowed him, at which he defended him- 

self with great ingenuity, sentence of decapi 

tation was pronounced against him, and was 
carried into effect at Avignon, in 1643. Ths 
works, an cdition of which appeared at Ve- 
nice, in four duodecimo volumes, in 16 7», Ccon- 
tain many pieces of considerable Iteriry 

merit, especially a tract, entitled, ‘* Lf Divortio 
Celeste,’’(‘* lhe Heavenly Divorce, or Separa- 
tion of Christ from the Church of Rome’). 
Of this there 18 an Lnghsh translation. IJhe 
traitor who inveigled bim to his fate, though 
richly rewarded at the time, fell afterwards 
by the pomard of a companion of his victim. 
It 18 much to be lamented that such utter 
profligacy, and gross sensuality, degraded | 
a gemus of so superior an order as that 
possessed by this unhappy and infatuated 

man, who, amidst all tis debauchery, 

seems to have possessed some amnable_ 
qualities, a3 well as a most brilliant wit.— 
Sronza, born at Rome m 1607, though the 
eldest son of Alexander, marquis Pallavicino, 

resigned his prospects as a layman, and volun- 
tanly taking the tonsure, entered into the 
order of jesuits in 1658. Huis family con- 
nexions soon raised him to high dignities in the 
church, which Ins learning and correct hfe 
proved him not unworthy of. Innocent the 
‘Tenth made hima bishop, and Alexander the 
Sixth elevated him to the purple in 167, out 
of gratitude, 1t18 said, for kindnesses shown to 
that pontiff when in a less exalted situation. 
He wrote a history of the council of frent, in 
opposition to that composed by father Paul, 
the best edition of this work in the orginal 
Jtalian is that of Rome, folho, 2 vols. 1656 , 
there 1s also a Latan translation of 1t in three 
4to .olumes. Upon the whole, this treatise is 
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more esteemed for the elegance of its atyle, 
than the accuracy of its statements, which 


are sometimes distorted by the prejudices of 


the author. Cardinal Pallavaano died in 
1607.— Nouv, Dict. Hast. 

PAL] LOI (Persp) an industrious genea- 
logist, waa born at Pans in 1008, and settled 
at Dijon, where he became a printer. He 
devoted himself to the studies of genealogy 
and heraldry, and published the following 
works ‘Le Parlement de Bourgogne,’’ 
1649, foho, to which another volume was 
added by Fr. Petitot, 1n 1733, ** Science des 
Armones de Gelhot, augmentée de plus de 
6,000 Ecussons,’’ Paris, 1660. IJIis other 
works are genealogical histories of particular 
families , and he left in manuscript thirteen 
volumes, foho, of memoirs concerning the fa- 
milies of Burgundy. He died at Dyon, in 
1698 —Moreit. Nouv. Dict. Hist 

PALLUEL (Francis Cririit de) a dis- 
tanguished French agricultunist, born at Dugm, 
near Paris, in 1741 He was nominated a 
member of the electoral assembly of the Isle 
of France in 1789, and was also admitted into 
the Royal Society of Agriculture. In 1791 
he was chosen a deputy to the legislative as- 
sembly, and in 1796 a member of the com 
mission of agriculture. Amidst bis various 
occupations, the improvement of husbandry in 
Trance principally engaged his attention, and 
his ment, as an experimental farmer, 15 Warmly 
acknowledged by Arthur Young, an his tia- 
vels in France. He published a vaniety of 
memoirs and observations in the ‘ransacuons 
of the Agricultural Society, and in othe: pe- 
riodicil works. Ilis death took place at 
Dugm, November 29, 1798 —Brg. Une. 

PALM (Tamis Puttir) a German book- 
scller, memorable as one of the victims of 
French ambition. Hie was u native of Wur 
temberg, and was established am business it 
Nuremberg in 1800, when that fine city wis 
suddenly occupied by the kicnth army = Be 
ing accused of having distnbuted, in the spring 
of 1806, a pamphlet against Buonaparte, 
ascribed to M Gcntz, and entitled “ Germany 
in 1ts profound abasement,’’ Palm was arrested 
by virtue of an order sent from Paris, and con- 
ducted to Braunau =‘ hree days after his arri- 
val he was arraigned before a mulitary com- 
mission, when he alleged that he received by 
post the offensive pamphlet, and that he knew 
nothing of the author, He was, however, con- 
demned to be shot, and the sentence was 
speedily executed, notwithstanding the inter- 
cession of the inhabitants of Braunau. Palm 
was regarded throughout all Germany as a 
martyr , and subscnptions were opened for 
the benefit of his widow and cluldren, not only 
in his native country, but also at London and 
at Petersburg, where the emperor and the em- 
press dowager became contrbutors.— Buy 
Univ. 

PALMER (Jou) a dissenting minister of 
some note in the last century, was born in 
Southwark, and beimg brought up to the m- 
mistry, 10 1759 became minister of a dissent- 
ing congregation in New Broad street. Al- 
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though brought up a Calvimust, he finally be- 
came a Unitarian, and particularly opposed 
himself to every thing in the form of a reh- 
gious test. He retired from preaching 1n 1780, 
and having marned a lady of considerable pro- 
perty, lived privately until his death m 1790. 
His works are, ‘‘ Prayers for the use of Fam- 
hes ,” ‘‘ Free Thoughts on the Inconsistency 
of conforming to any religious Test as a Con- 
dition of Iolerauon ,’’ ‘* Observations in De- 
fence of the Libeity of Man as a moral 
Agent,’’ in answer to Dr Priestley’s ‘* [llus- 
trations of Philosophical Necessity ,”’ ‘* An 
Appendix’’ to the same, and ‘“‘ A Summary 
of Christian Baptism ’ —Life by Toulmin. 
PALMER (Joun) an eminent English ac- 
tor, born in London about 1742. He made 
his first appearance, under Foote’s manage- 
ment, at the Haymarket theatre, and after 
having performed with reputation in the coun- 
try, he was engaged by Garrick at Drury-lane. 
For some time, however, he was confined to 
infenor characters, and attracted but little no- 
tice, tuil the accidental illness of another pcr- 
former furmshed him with an opportunity for 
displaying his talents. He gradually appeared 
an a great variety of parts, both in tragedy and 
comedy, in which he was greatly admired, and 
in some of which perhaps he was never excel- 
led. He remained at Dury lane, sometumes 
visiting Liverpool in the summer, till he en 
gaged in the scheme for erecting a new thea- 
tre in the Eastern suburb of London. Having 
been appoimted manager of the concern, he 
laid the first stone of the building, Decem- 
ber 26, 1785, and in June 1787 it was 
opened, but withont legal authority. Mr. 
Palmer persevered for some time in a fruit- 
less attempt to obtain a patent, and after 
having involved himeelf in a quarrel with the 
proprietors of Drury Lane, by his secession 
from that house, he was obliged to return 
thither. Huis unlucky project was the cause of 
great pecuniary embarrassments, and he was 
at length committed to the King’s Bench, 
from winch he was liberated by means of a 
compromise with his creditors. Has difficul- 
ties still continuing, he purposed emigrating to 
America, and he went with that view to 
Edinburgh, in Ins way to Glasgow, where he 
intended to embark, but he afterwards relin- 
: bona huis scheme, and returned to London. 
owaids the close of his life he passed the 
summer season ain the country, and his last 
engagement was at Liverpool. At the 
theatre there,on the 2d of August, 1798 while 
Poo the principal character in hotze- 
ue’s play of ‘* Fhe Stranger,” he fell on the 
stags in a state of exhaustion, and almost 
immediately expired , while the scene was 
rendered doubly impressive by his having just 
before exclaimed, in the words of the drama, 
‘¢ There 18 another and a better world!” His 
distressed circumstances, the recent loss of a 
son by death, and other family musfortunes, 
had preyed greatly on lus epints, so that he 
may be said to have died of a broken beart — 
Theap. Dict. 
PALMER (Josn) the first projector of 
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mail coaches, was a native of Bath, where he 
was brought up as a brewer, but subsequently 
solicited and obtained a patent for a theatre in 
his native city. Bemg led by his profession 
to travel about from place to place to wit 
ness and engage rising performers, he was 
struck with the insecurity of the usual man- 
ner of conveying the mails, and matured in 
his mind the existing plan of mail coaches. 
He succeeded in Ins object, but not without 
great opposition , and the utility of the scheme 
soon becoming manifest, he was made comp 
troller of the post-office, with a salary of 
1500! per annum. Some disputes, however, 
occurnng, a party grew up against him, which 
he was not powerful enough to encounter, and 
he was suspended in 179%. On subsequent 
tutions, however, he was reimbursed by par- 
iament, although very madequately to his 
promised reward. He died 1n 1818 — Monthly 
Mag. 

PALMER (SamveEr)an Fnehsh printer of 
eminence, who died in 1732 He published 
a “* General Liistory of Printing, from the first 
Invention of it at Mentz, to its Propagation 
and Promiess thiough most Kinzdoms m Fu- 
rope, particularly its Introduction and Success 
in Fngland,’’ 1733, 4to, and he was also the 
author of a ‘‘ Pnnter’s Grammar,” 8vo — 
Orig. 

PAI MIFRI (Marrro) an Italian man of 
lette1s, was born at Florence in 140)» He 
was several times employed in offices of ma- 
gistracy, and rose to the supreme dignity of 
gonfalomer of justice, He died in 1475. His 
most considerable work was a chionicle, from 
the creation down to his own times, winch 
was continued to 1482, by a native of Pisa, 
nearly his namesake, Mattea Palmiernn Ile 
also wrote ‘ Ihe Life of Niccolo Acciajuoh, ’ 
‘¢ De Captivitate Pisorum,”’ published by Mu 
raton , ‘‘ Della Vita Civile.’ In amitation of 
Dante, he composed three books in terza mma, 
entitled “‘ Citta de Vata,” never pmnted, but 
extant in MS. In consequence of some theo- 
logical notions condemned as heretical, it was 
solemnly burnt, a fate which some wnitcrs 
have erroneously attributed to the author.— 
Vossu Hist. Lat = Iaboschi. 

PALMQUISI (Macvus, baron) a Swedish 
nobleman, president of the council of mines in 
his native country. He was long engaged in 
military service, and was distinguished for his 
shall in fortification, and lus acquaintance with 
mathematical science. Ife died in 1729, aged 
sixty-nine. In the “ Journal des Savants” 
for 1090,18 a letter from Palmquist, to M. Re- 
gis, on the solution of an arthmetical prob- 
lem.—Pactmaquist (Freprric) another Swe- 
dish mathematician, was a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, to whose 
fransacuions he was a contributor. He also 
published several works in the Swedish Jan- 
guage, of which the most important are, ‘* An 
introduction to Algebra,’”’ 1741, 4to, “A 
Treatise on the Force and Density of Bodies,” 
1749, and ‘‘ The Principles of Mechanics, ' 
1756, 8v0.— Bog. Univ. 


| PALOMINO DE VELASCO (A. Axro- 
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wio) one of the most eminent of the Spanish 
printers, born near Cordova in 1653. 
having studied his art under Valdes, he went 
tc Madnd for improvement 11 1678. He was 
employed by the king, and appointed royal 
painter, to which title was added a consideia- 
ble pension 10 1690. Huis works at Valencia, 
Salamanca, Grenada, and at Cordova, added 
greatly to his reputation , and he distinguished 
himself by the works of his pen, as weil as lis 
penal, having published a treatise, entitled, 
“« El Museo pictorico, y Uscala optica,”’ Ma- 
dnd, 1715 24, 3 vols. foho, which contains 
the theory and practice of paimting, and the 
lives of the most celebrated Spanish painters. 
‘lhe latter part has been translated into 
French, and Palomino’s Lives of the Spa 
nish Painters, and lis Notices of the Cities, 
Churches and Convents where their works 
are preserved, were published in London, the 
former in 1742 and the latter in 1746, 8vo 
Ihis artist died at Madnd m 1726.— Bwg. 
Uniar 

PALSGRAVE (Joun) a learned Enghsh 
divine aud grammanan of the sixteenth cen 
tury, a native of London, educated at the 
universities of Cambridge and Pans. In this 
latter city he soon acquired a very extensive 
knowledge of French hterature, and so inti 
mite an acquaintance with the principles of 
the language, that being selected by the court 
to instruct the queen Mary, wife of Lous XII, 
and sister of Henry VUII of Eugland, in the 
tongue of her adopted country, he actually 
compiled a grammar of it for her use, the first 
of the kind ever produced , and what is yet 
more remarkable in a foreigner, accompanied 
it with many judicious regulations for more 
coriect pronunciation He eventua ly returned 
to Iknngland, and graduated as bachelor :n 
divinity at Oxford, when he obtained from the 
king the situation of a court chaplain, with a 
stall in St Paul s cathedral, and the hving of 
St Dunstan’s1n the East, 1n the city of London. 
His grammar 15 entitled ‘ L’Eclaircissemen 
de la Langue Frangaise,”’ foho, 1530 Huis 
only other production was a translation of 
Fullonius’ Latin comedy, ‘‘ Acolastus, ’ 
death took place 1m 1554 —Athen Uron. 

PAMPHYLIUS, an ancient painter, flot 
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their religious opmions. He became in 1568 
rector of the choir at Ootingen , but the same 
‘cause forcing him to quit that place, he re- 
tired to Nuremberg, where he supported lum 
self pmnupally by the sale of his father s 
works, and by teaching at the Carthusian con- 
vent in that city. His death took place in 
1603 —Bioz Dict. of Mus 
PANARD (Cuarves Francrs) an inge- 
nious French poet, was born about 1690 at 
Courville near Chartres where he had a 
tnifing employment, and lived some time in 
obscurity, until the comedian, Le Grand, hav 
ing seen some of his pieces, encouraged him 
to wnite for the stage, in which department he 
became very successful. Marmontel calls him 
‘the La Fontaine of the Vaudeville, both from the 
naivete of his writing and the simplicity of his 
character. His works are occanonally incor- 
rect and negligent, but they are always stamped 
by nature, sentiment, wit, and good sense. 
He knew perfectly well how to sharpen the 
point of an epigram, but his satire was always 
directed to the vice, not to the person. He 
died in 1765. His works were printed in 
4 vols 12mo, entitled ‘‘ [hdatre et Cuv.es 
diverses ’’"—Necrologe Fiancais Hist. Dict. 
PANCIROLUS (Guy) a learned professor 
of jurisprudence, descended of a noble fimily, 
aa born at Reggio in 1023 = =He early dis- 
played an extraordinary genius, which ho 
culavated with much assiduity at Ferrara, Pa- 
via, and other of the principal Italian univer- 
sities. In 1947 he obtained the second pro- 
fessorship of civil law at Padua which he re- 
tained all 1°64, when he vacated it, on being 
elected to that of the Roman law. Philibert 
duke of Savoy, giving him an invitation t> 
Turin, he accepted it in 1971, the rather this 
he considered himself to have some grounds 
for complaint as to his treatment at Padua In 
this capital be continued to fill the professor s 
chair in jurisprudence upwards of eleven years, 
during which period he produced an ingenious 
work, ‘* De rebus inventis et ueperditis, ’ 
writen in the Itahan language. His cyes at 
length failing him, and the sight of one be- 


Ilis} coming totally lost, Pancirolus returned to 


Padua, where he passed the remainder of Ins 
hfe. Besides the work alluded to, which Sal- 


sished in the time of Plnhp, king of Macedon. | muth translated into Latin, he was che author 


He was the master of Apelles, and had a 
school at Sicyon, where he was the first that 
taught lus art upon mathematical principles. 
—Sandraart Acad. Pictur. 

PAMIGER or PAMINGER. There were 
two eminent German composers of this name 
wn the sixteenth century, father and son. 
Leronarp, the elder, was a good scholar as 
well as a musician, and was the intimate friend 
of Martin Luther. He composed a great va- 
nety of church music, printed in four vols. 
which appeared at different periods, after his 
decease in 1568, under the superintendance of 
his son, Sophonias. ‘The latter, born in 1520, 
studied under Luther and Melancthon, to 
whom he was recommended by his father, at 
Wittemberg, and afterwards suffered much 
persecution on account of Ins having embraced 


of a treatise, ‘ De Numismatibus antiquis ,”’ 
‘« De quatuordecim Reyiombus Rome earum- 
que AXdificus ,’? ‘‘ Commentarn in Noutuam 
utriusque Impem et de Magistratibus,” folio 5 
‘* De clans Legum Interpretabus ,’’ <* Da 
Magistrat. Municipal. et Corporbus Artifi- 
cam,” &c. His death took place about the 
close of the sixteenth century.— Nteeron. 
PANCKOUCKE (Anprew Josern) a 
bookseller at Lisie, m Flanders, where he 
died in 1755, aged fifty-two. He was the 
author of several popular and useful cumpila- 
Gons, and some original works, including 
‘* La Bataille de Fonteno1, Poeme heroique, 
en Vers burlesques, par un Luillow, Nauf de 
Lalle en Flandre, avec des Notes historniques, 
critiques, et morales, pour |’Intelligence de ce 
Poeme,”’ 1745, 8Svo, intended a a criticisy. 
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or Voltaire s poem on the same subject , and 
« Art de desopiler la Rate,” of winch a post 
humous edition appeared in 1773, 2 vals. 
1¥mo.—Pawncxoucke (CHaries Josern) son 
of the preceding, was also a bookseller and a 
man of letters. He was born at Lisle m 1736, 
und at the age of twenty-eight he settled at 
Pans, previously to which period he had made 
himself known by aome publications from the 
press, and mathematical pieces, which he 
had sent to the Academy of Sciences. Has 
house became the resort of the most distin- 
guished authors, and he conducted himeelf 
with great liberality to those with whom he 
was connected in his hterary enterprises. He 
engaged in the publication of the ‘* Mercure 
de France,” and various other periodical works, 
and established the ‘* Momateur,’’ under the 
direction of HI. B. Maret, since duke of Bas- 
sano. He also formed the plan of the ‘‘ Fn 
cyclopédié Methodique,” consisting of a num 
ber of distinct dictionanes of the vanous 
branches of art, science, and hiterature , of 
which ninety parts had been pubhshed in 
1822. Panckoucke died Deccmber 19, 1798. 
He was the author of ‘* De ] Homme et de la 
reproduction des differents Indivadus,’’ 1761, 
12mo, ‘‘ [raduction Libre de Lucrece,”’ 1768, 
2 vols. 12mo, and othe: works —Bwg Univ 
Big Nour des Contemp 

PANIALLON (Hiwry) a learned physi 
clan and Instonan, was born at Basil, in 1522 
He studied divimity, but changing his design, 
he taught dialectics and natural philosophy at 
Basil for forty years. At an advanced 14, he 
devoted himself to medicine, and took the de 
grec of MD practising with much reputation 
until lis death, which took place in 109) He 
composed various works, the most uscful of 
which now 1s an account of the eminent men 
of Germany, enutled, ‘* Posopolraphia HWeroum 
et Tustrium viroruam Germanit,”’ dedicated 
tothe emperor Maximihan 1], who gave him 
the title of count Palatin. Tle also published, 
** Tistona Maltaris ordims Johannitarum Rho 
diorum aut Melitensium I] quitum,’ ‘ Chro- 
nographna keclesia Chaisti,’ “ Diarnum His 
toricum ,”? and “ Comadii de Zaccheo publi- 
canorum prinupe,’” 10946, 8vo —Melchor 
idam. 

PANVINIUS(Onvu1He10s) called, by Ma- 
nutius, Helluo Antiquitatis, from his incessant 
labour m wtiquarian pursuits, was a noble Ve 
ronese of the sixteenth century, born in 1529. 
He became a member of the souety of the 
hermite of St Augustine, and rising high in the 
favour of cardinal Alexander Farnese, followed 
that prelate to Sicily. A spurous and imper- 
fect edition of his firat work, ‘‘ A Chronicle of 
Popes and Cardinals,’ having appeared in 1997 
at Venice, he was induced to superintead the 
publication of a more accurate copy. He af- 
terwards wrote a continuation of Platina’s 
« Lives of the Popes,”’ with annotations on 


the onginal work. His other productions 
were, “ lopographia Rome ,”’ “| De Prmatu 


Petn ,’ De Antiquo Ritu Baptyand,’ 
«© Pe Romanorum Nominibus ,” ‘ De Lrium- 
plus et Ludis Circensibus,”? “ De Repub 


PAO 
hea ,’’ ‘* De Ritu Sepeliendi mortuos apud 
veteres Chnstianos ,” and four treatises on 
Roman antiquities, to be found in the collec- 
tion of Grevius. He also published an edition 
of the ‘ Fast: Consulares.’’ Panvinius died 
in Sicily im 1968.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PANZER (Georce Worroanc Francis) 
an eminent bibhographer, born at Sulzbach, in 
the upper palatinate of the Rinne, in 1729. 
He studied at the unwersity of Altdorf, where 
he took the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
1749, and afterwards that of doctor of divinity. 
Returning to his native country, he became a 
minister at Eyelwang, and subsequently pastor 
of the church of St Sebald, at Nuremberg. He 
exerted all his efforts to suppress such religi- 
ous practices as appeared to be relics of po- 
pery , and, im partcular, he introduced into 
his parish the custom of public confesmon His 
death took place July 9, 180. His principal 
work 1s, ‘‘ Annales lypographici ab Artis in- 
vente ongine ad annum 15%6, post Maittairn, 
Denisn, alorumque doctiss. viror. curas, m 
ordinem redacti, emendati et aucti,’? Norimb. 
1793—1803, 11 vols 4to. He also wrote an 
account of early printed Bibles, and on other 
subjects connected with the history of typo- 
graphy —Bros. Unie. 

PAOTT (Pascat )a Corsican officer, distin- 
guished by his exertions to maintain the in- 
dependence of his native country. He was 
born 1n Corsica in 1726, and was the second 
son of Hy winthus Paoh, a man of considerable 
nfluence in the island, who had frequently 
taken an active part in the management of po- 
hucal affars. ‘The circumstances of the coun- 
try at length inducing him to remove, with his 
family, to Naples, Pascal was there educated 
at the jesuit’s college He wis still engaged 
In the prosecution of his studies, when his 
countrymen, who had long been struggling for 
freedom against the Genoese, by whom they 
were held in subjection, sent him an imyitation 
to become their chief He accepted the pro- 
posal, and going to Corsica, he was appointed 
to the supreme government of the island in 
July, 1755, saving orgamized a regular plan 
for the conduct of affairs, both crvil and mih- 
tary, Paoh opposed the Genoese with such 
spit and success, that after they had carned 
on hostilities against him for nearly ten years, 
they entered into a treaty with krance, 1n pur- 
suance of which a body of French troops was 
sent to their assistance , and, finding themselves 
still unable to conquer the island, they at 
length made a formal surrende: of their claims 
of soverci,nty over it to the French govern- 
ment Ihe duke de Choiseul endeavoured to 
prevail on Paoli to submit to the new arrange- 
ment, and a cept of the office of commander- 
in chief under the authority of France. But 
he patnotically rejected all overtures of accom- 
modation, and opposed with vigour the dan- 
gerous enemies he had now to encounter. At 
first he was successful, and a much greater 
force than had been anticipated was found re- 
quisite for the subjugation of Corsica. Fresh 
bodies of troops were sent thither, and over- 
poweicd by numbers Paoli found it necessary 
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to consult his personal safety by flight from his_ 


native country. He made his way to the eea- 
coast, and embarking on board an Enghsh 
vessel, on the 16thof June, 1769, he sailed to 
Leghorn, whence he afterwards proceeded to 
England. Here much attention was paid him, 
and he obtained from the government a pen- 
sion of 1,200/. a-year. After an interval of 
twenty years, the Revolution in France pre- 
sented to the Corsican exile new and flattering 
prospects for himself and his compatriots. In 
1789 the island was recognized bya decree of 
the National Assembly, as a department of 
France , and Paoli being invited to resume his 
station at the head of affairs, resigned his 
pension, and took his departure from England. 
On the 25rd of Apnl, 1790, attended by depu- 
ties from Corsica, he presented himself at the 
bar of the National Assembly at Paris, when 
he was received with enthusiasm, and he took 
the oath of fdelity to the French government. 
{he progress of the Revolution disappointed 
the hopes which he had conceived , but he 
continued the connexion with France till 
after the execution of Loms XVI, when he 
abandoned his allegiance, and was invested 
with his original dignities of president of the 
Consulta or national council, and commander- 
in chief of the asland. He was encouraged 
to adopt these measures by the promise of as- 
sistance from Great Britain, and in February, 
1794, an Enghsh army landed in Corsica, 
under sir Gilbert Eliot, afterwards lord Minto. 
On the 14th of June following, a meeting took 
place of deputies from the different parts of the 
istand, when, through the influence of Paoli, a 
decree was made, declaring the separation of 
Corsica from France, and its umon tothe Bri 
tish empue. DPaoh subsequently returned to 
I ngland, in consequence of some difference 
with the viceroy, sir G. Ehot. Having had 
the misfortune to lose the bulk of his property 
through a commercial failure at J ¢ghorn, he 
was reduced to difficulties on his return to Lon 
don , but Ins pension being restored, he was 
reheved from Ins emburassment, and he 
passed the remainder of his days in tranquil- 
litv. He died at lus residence in the Ldge 
ware road, London, February 5, 1807.—A:- 
JirsAthenaum volei. Boog Univ. 

PAPLBROCK (Danzer) a Flemish jesuit, 
who assisted in the compilation of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum,” commenced by Rosweide and 
Bollandus. [See Bot1anpus, Joun J] Pape- 
broch, in conjunction with Henschenius, ano- 
ther jesuit, pubhshed the Memoirs of Saints 
for the month of March, 1n 3 vols. folio in 
1668, those for Apnml, im 3 vols. in 1675, 
those for May, m 7 vols. 1680—85—88, of 
which the first only appeared during the life 
of Henschenius. The work was carried on 
under the direction of Papebrock, till his 
death, which happened June 29, 1714, in the 
eighty sixth year of his age.—Duct. Hist. 
Biwg. Univ. 

PAPILLON (Joun) the son of an aindiffe- 
rent French engraver, was born at St Quintn 
in 1661, and was very successful as an engra- 
ver on wood. He i also said to have been 
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the inventor of printimg papers im imitation of 
tapestry to furnish rooms. He died about 
1688.—Hhs son, Joun Baprisr MiIcnaeEtl, 
was born at Pans in 1698, and exercised t! e 
same art still more successfully. His engrav- 

ings possess considerable merit, particularly 

those which represent fohaye or flowers. He 

was the author of an imteresting work, ent- 

tled, “‘ ‘Traité histonque et pratique de Ia 

Gravuire en Bois.”” He died in 1776.—Strutt. 

Morerr. Dict. Hrst. 

PAPILLON (Tuomas) a French lawyer, 
was born at Dijon 1n 1514. He wasthe au- 
thor of the following works, ‘‘ Commentarn in 
quatuor priores titulos, lib. primi Digestorum, ’ 
“De Directis Heredum Substitutionibus ,” 
** Libellus de Jure accrescendi.”’ He died in 
1596, at Pans —l here was also a Puivipirt 
Parrition, alearned canon of La Chapelle-au- 
Riche Dion, who wrote a work, entitled ‘* La 
Bibhotheque des Auteurs de Bourgogne,’’ D:- 
jon, 1742, 2 vols. folho. He died in 1738.— 
Moreri. Dret. Hist. 

PAPIN (Denys) an eminent natural phi- 
losopher and physician, who was a native of 
Blois in France. After he had fimshed his 
studies, and taken the degree of MD. he 
made a visit to England, and 1n 1680 he was 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society. He 
assisted Mr Boyle 1n his philosopincal experi- 
ments, and made himsclf known as an inge- 
nious practical philosopher. Being a Protes- 
tant, the revocation of the edict of Nantz pre- 
vented him from returning to his native coun- 
try, and on leaving Ingland, he settled at 
Marpurg, in Germany, as a teacher of mathe- 
matics. Papin chiefly distinguished himself 
by hig researches concerning the power of 
steam, and the influence of mechanical pres- 
sure in retarding the ebullition of hquids. He 
suggested the principle which led to the in- 
vention of the steam engine, (see Newcom- 
MFN ,) but he is best known for an invention 
of lis own, denominated ‘ Papin’s Diges- 
ter,”’ consisting of an air tight iron vessel, in 
which water, &c. may be heated considerably 
beyond the boiling point, of which a descrip- 
tion was published under the title of * Ihe 
New Digester, or ] ngine for the Softening of 
Bones. He was also the author of ‘* Fasci- 
culus Dissertationum de quibusdam Mac hinis 
Physicis ,” and ‘* Ars nova ad Aquam Ignis 
admuiniculo efficacissime elevandam.’’ He died 
in 1694.—Diet. Hist. Biog. Unr. 

PAPIN (Joaac) a French disine, probably 
of the same family with the subject of the last 
article, as he was born at Blois, in 1697. He 
studied theology at Geneva, but was refus d 
the usual testamomes of proficiency, in conse- 
quence of his departure from the standard 
behef of the Calvimsts. He then visited 
England, and took orders in the established 
church in the reign of James II, and aftere 
wards became professor of divinity among the 
French refugees at Dantzic. Disturbed by the 
hostihty of Juneu, with whom he had a lite- 
rary controversy, and dnven from the situation 
he occupied, he became a Rom Catholic, 
and wrote in defence of that church. He died 
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at Pans in 1709, and his writings were pub- 
lished collectively in 1723, 3 vols. 8v0.— 
Niceron. Moreri. 

PAPON (Joun Prrer) a French Insto- 
rian, an associate of the Institute, born near 
Nice, n 1734. Having finished his studies, 
he was admitted into the congregation of the 
Oratory , but he quitted that sovietv, to be- 
come keeper of the library at Marseilles. 
Whule in that situation he commenced his prin 
cipal work, ‘* Histoire generale de Pi ovence,’ 
1777 86 4 vols. 4to, for which a pension of 
2000 francs was bestowed on him by the states 
of Provence , and he also experienced the |- 
lerity of the late king, then the count de 
Provence to whom the history was dedicated 
Ihe abbe then settled at Paris, whence he re 
moved to the department of Pay de Dome 
dining the storms of the Revolution , and 
atte. remaining there some years, he returned 
t» Pans, where he died of apoplexy in 1803 
He was the author of ‘‘ Voyage htteraire de 
Provence ” 1787, 2 vols. 12mo, ‘* Histoire de 
la Revolution de France,’ pubhshed postha 
mously, 1819 6 vols 8vo, ‘* Lpoques memo 
ribles de la Pestc, et Moyens de se preserve1 
de ce Fleau,’ 2 vols. 8s0, besides other 
worls —Tig Uni. 

PAPINIAN, a celebrated Roman lawyer 
Wfe was born in the year 17 and became pre- 
torian prefect undcr the empero: Severus, who 
had so high an opinion of his worth that at 
lis death he recommended his sons Caracalla 
and Getato Ins care Ihe first hiving bru 
tally murdered Ins brother, enjoined Papiman 
to compose a discourse im accusation of the 
deceased, m orlcor to excuse his batbarity, to 
the senate ani the people With this man 
date the prefect not only refused to comply, 
but he nobly observed that 1t was eabier to 
commit a parce thin to excuse it, and that 
slunder of innocence wis a second parncide 
Caracalla, cntayed by this refusal secretly in- 
duced the pretorian guards to mutiny and de 
maid ther leader 6 }ead and apparently to 
satisfy them he was caccutcd in 212, a his 
tlarty seventh year ad Ins body drag ed 
thiou_h the sticets of Rome = the reputation 
of Papiman as a lawyer, st vol very hinh, and 
he had a great number of disciples. Ile com- 
posed several works, among which are twenty- 
seven books of ‘‘ Questions on the Law, 
uineteen of ‘© Responses, or Opinions 
two of ‘ Definitions ,” two upon ‘Adultery , ’ 
and one upon the ‘* Laws of kdiles.’’— Wore: 
Sara Onom 

PAPPUS, an Alexandnan philosopher and 
mathematician, who flounshed im the fourth 
century, under Iheodosus the Great. He was 
the author of some annotations on the Mima 
gest of Ptolemy, a mathematical treatise, 
translated by Commandine 1m 1588 , a descrip 
tion of some of the principal mvers in Africa , 
a work on milhtary engines, &c., together with 
several other tracts, most of which have not 
reached posterity, though some or them have 
been abndged, and others enumerated by 
Diarm Mersenne Charles Manolepius col- 
lected aod published all that 1s now known of 
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his writings, in one foho volume, Bologna, 
1660.— Hutton’s Math Diet. 

PARABOSCO (GirotaMo) an Itahan 
poet and miscellaneous writer, was born in the 
beginning of the sixceenth century, at Placen- 
tia He was a musician, and a maestro di 
capella. His comedies, which are "x 1n num- 
ber, possess much originality. The best edi- 
tion was published at Vemice in 1960 He 
also wrote novels in the style of Boccaccio and 
Bandello, which were published in 1998, with 
the utle of “I Diporta di M. Girolamo Para- 
bosco’ His letters, tra,edies, an 1 other works, 
consisting of *‘ Motti, or bon mots, are now 
ilinost forgotten —JLuaboschi. Nouv Dict Hist. 

P\RACELSUS, or PHILIPPUS AU- 
RIOLUS IHLOPHRASIUS AB IIO- 
IILNUEIM, a celebrated empyric and alchy- 
mist born at Limsidlen, near /uich, im 
Switzerland, in 1495. His father, William ab 
Hohenheim, a physician, 18 sud to hiwe been 
the natural son of a leutonic kmght After 
some education at home, he visited France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, with a view to im- 
provement in medicine, and the arts and sc- 
€nces connected with 1t, cspecially chemistry. 
In the coirse of his travels he became ac- 
quainted with some remedies not 1n common 
use among the faculty, (probably preparations 
of mercury,) by means of which he performed 
extraordinary cures, and obtained great repu- 
tation Returning to Switzerland, he tau ,ht 
medicine and surgery at Bawl, delivering his 
lectures partly in the German language, for 
want of a sufhcient knowledge of the Latun. 
At length having cured John Lichtenfcls, a 
rich ecclesi istic, of a dangerous disease, and 
“ing precluded by a decision of the maQis- 
tracy from obtaining the stipulated reward, for 
Which he was obhged to sue his patent, he 
wae so enra.ed at the disapp nntment, that he 
grossly abused the yidges and becoming ap- 
prehensive of their resentment, took Ins de- 
parture from tne city. He then led a wander- 
ing iife in Alsatia accompanied by lus pupil, 
Oporinus, who, disgusted with bis violence 
and intempcrance at length left him to pursue 
‘us wild carcer alone. Paracelsus professed 
au utter contempt for the practice of his me- 
dical contemporanes and boasted of an inter- 


course with spirits and the possession of the 


philosopher s stone, and the elixir of hfe, but 
ne disgraced his pretensions by dying in the 
‘orty eighth year of luis age, after a few days’ 
dIness, at the hospital of St Scbastian at 

izburg in 1941 Among the wnitings at- 
tributed to Paracelsus are some on surgery, 
chemistry, and thcolo,y, many of which re- 
main unpublished — A collection of his works, 
in 11 vols. to, was printed at Basil in 1589, 
and they were also printed at Geneva in 168, 
with a preface, contaiming an account of the 
author.— Welch. Adum. Teissier I loges des Hy 
S.. Morhof. Polyhwst. Hutchinson » Bioe Med, 

PARADIN (Witria™) akrench bistuman 
of the sixteenth century, the time of whose 
birth and death are unknown. He wrote see 
veral works, of which these are the princapal ¢ 
*‘ Histora sua lempors,” translated imto 
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French in 1558, ‘‘ The History of Aristeua, 
respecting the version of the Pentateuch,” 
4to, ‘* Annales de Bourgogne ,” ‘* De Mo- 
ribus Galliz Histona ,’’ ‘‘ Mémoures de J’ His- 
toire de Lyon,” ‘* De rebus in Belpio, anno 
143 gests,” ‘‘ La Chronique de Savoie,’ 
‘¢ Histone Galliz a Francisci 1 coronatione ad 
annum 1090,’’ ‘* Histoma Ecclesiez Galh- 
cane ,”’ ‘* Memoralia insignium France Fa- 
miliarum.’’ He was dean of Beaujyeu.— 
Le Lonz Bibl Hist. de Trance. Murenz, 
PARCIBEUX (Awnrornt de) an ingenious 
French mathematician, member of the acade- 
mies of sciences at Pars, Srockholm, and 
Berlin, and censor-royal. Ha was born near 
Uves 1n 1703, and wap of low parentige, but 
was enabled, through the gratuitous benevo- 
lence of a friendly individual, to study at the 
college of Lyons where he cultssated mathe 
matical learning with great success. He af- 
terwards settled at Pans, where he attracted 
notice by his skill in the construction of sun- 
dials. He published ‘‘ Trate de Urizono- 
métne Recth ne ct Spherique, ’ 1721, 4to, 
dedicated to the Royal academy, ‘‘ I s5a1 sur 
les Frobabilites de la Duree de la Vie Hu 
maine,” 1746, 4to  ‘ Memoire sur la Possi- 
bite d’amener a Paris les Kaux de la Riviere 
de 1 ¥ vette,’’ Sto, and several other works. 
He died in 1768 —Bi x Unw Dict Hast. 
PARCIEUX (Anrorne de) nephew of the 
preceding, and also eminent as a mathemati 
cian. He was born near Nismes, in 17 %o, 
and he apphed himself with such ardour to 
literature, that, when quite young he composed 
a tragedy, called, ‘‘ Ozorio, altered from one 
written by Lhomas Cornalle At length he 
became professor of mathematics at Pars and 
often supplied the place of Brisson, professor 
of natural philosophy at the college of Na- 
varre, whose lectures he had assiduously at- 
tended In 1779 he gave a course of lectures 
on experimental phys.cs, and he was after 
wards employed to form a calinet of that 
scicace at the military school of Bnenne. On 
the establishment of the Lyceum at the Pan 
theon, he was nominated professor Among 
his works are, ‘* Notions du Calcul Geomé 
trique et d Astronomie,’ ‘ Lraite clemen- 
tare de Mathematique ,”’ “ lraite des Annui 
ties, ou Rentes i fermces,’’ &c He was pre- 
paring a complete course of natural philosophy 
and chemistry, of which he had sent only the 
first volume to the press, whcn he fell a sacri 
fice to fatigue, oc casioned by ovcr attention to 
hus studies, in 1799 —Nouwr Dict. Hist. 
PARDIES (Ic~Naiits Gastron) a learned 
and ingenious jesuit of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a native of Paris, or as others say, of 
Pau, 1n Gascony, born 1630. In the earher 
part of his hfe he cultvated the belles lettres 
with great success, and some of his lighter 
compositions were much admired, on account 
ef the airy elegance and delicacy of their 
style. Subsequently he devoted the whole of 
his attention to severer studies, and became 
celebrated for lus profiaency in mathematics 
and general philosophy, his repetation for 
which procured him a profcesor-lup in the 
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college of Lewis XIV. Some of his works 
were well known in England, especially a 
controversy carned on by lim in 1672 with sur 
Isuac Newton, whose theory of optics he im- 
pugned, the substance of which 1s to be found 
in the Philosophical Lransactions. His ‘“‘ Ele- 
ments of Geometry,’ too, hecame familiar to 
the Enghsh reader m Harris’s translation, 
which has gone through several editions. Hus 
other works are, ‘‘ Lettre d’un Philosoplue a& 
un Cartesien de ses amis ,’” ‘* Discours sur la 
Connoissance des Betes,’’ ‘‘ Horologium 
lhaumaticum duplex ,” ‘‘ De Motu et Na- 
tura Cometarum ,”’ ‘‘ La Statique, ou la Sci- 
ence des Forces Mouvantes ,”’ ‘‘ Remarques 
du Mouvement de Ja Lumiere ,’”’ and ‘ Iis- 
cours du Mouvement Local.” In 1673, hay- 
ing employed himself diligently m admuinister- 
ing the comforts of religion to the prisoners 
confined in the Bicetre during the Holy week, 
he caught a jail fever, then prevalent among 
them, which occasioned his decease.—Nour. 
Dict. Hast. 

PARH (Ambrose) an eminent surgeon, was 
born at Laval in the distmct of the Mame, in 
1.09. He was appointed surgeon in ordi- 
nary to king Henry II 1n 1792, and he held 
the same ofhce under Francus II, Charles 
TA, and Henry ILI. He was on one occasion 
of great service professionally to ( harles IX, 
who proved his gratitude by sparing him in 
the massacre of St Bartholomew, although a 
Protestant He died m1590 DVaré was a 
bold and successful operatoi, and rendered 
real services to his art, particulatly in the 
practice of tying divided arterics, and m the 
treatment of gun shot wounds. Iis works 
were universally read, and translated mto most 
of the languages of Furope, they consist of 
numerous treatises, and were translated into 
Tatin by his pupil, Guillemeau, with the title 
of ‘* Ambrusn Pare: Opera, novis iconibus 
elegantissimis illustrata et Latinate donata.’’— 
Floy Dict IHist dela Med. Rees’s Cyclopedia. 
Haller. Morere 

PARENI (Antony) a learned French 
mathematician, born at Paris in 1066. He 
received his eaily education at Chartres, and 
while at school was particularly attracted by 
the study of gnomonics, on which he wrote a 
treatise, and he acquired skill in forming sun- 
dials. He then went back to Panis to study 
the law , but Ins strong attachment to the ma 
thematical scicnces superseded every other pur- 
suit, and shutting himself up in the college of 
Dormans, he gave way to lis inchimation, 
leaving his retreat only to attend the lectures 
of De la Hire and Sauveur, at the royal col- 
lege. Washing to obtain a practical acquaint- 
ance with mathematics as applied to mulitary 
tactics, he made two campaigns with the mar- 
quis d Aligre. He afterwards devoted his time 
entirely to the study of physical and mathe- 
matical science, including anatomy, botany, 
and chemistry. He was admitted into the 
Academy of Sciences as an adjunct professor 
of mechanics, and in 1716 he was appointed 
assistant geometrician. He died of the small- 
pox the same year. Ihe Memours of the Aca- 
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demy of Scrences contain maty papers by M. | tice,” had published editions of the works of 


Parent, who also published ‘* Elements of. 
Mechanics and Natural Philosophy ,’’ ‘* Ma-: 


thematical and Philosophical Researches ,”’ and 
a treatise on arithmetic.— Martin’s Bug. Philos. 
PAREUS or PARE. There were three of 
this name, father, son, and grandson, all em1- 
nent for their learning and abilities. Davin, 
the elder, was born of Protestant parents at 
Frankenstein in Silesia. Hua father, whose 
name wae Wangler, an appellation which the 
gon afterwards elevated anto Pareus, from a 
Greek word of the same signification, becom- 
ing a widower, contracted a second marnage, 
the consequence of which was that his off 
sping were neglected, and put to different 
trades, the subject of this article being first 
placed with an apothecary, and aftcrwards 
with a shoemaker. Ihe strong bent of his 
genius towards literary pursuits triumphed, 
however, eventually over his difficulties, and 
being fortunate enough at length to secure the 
instructions of Sclalling, his progress was 
equally sound and rapid He obtained the 
professorships of the humanities and of divinity 
at Iieidelberg, where he entered warmly into 
the controversies carrying on between the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists, having aban- 
doned the tenets of the former for the stricter 
discipline of the latter party. W bile resident 
at this university, he acquired the esteem of 
the elector palatine and other persons of high 
rank and consideration, and in 1939 printed, 
under their auspices, an edition of the Scrip- 
turca, with a commentary. In 1592 he was 
elected an ecclesiastical counsellor, and the 
year following took his doctors degree. In 
1617 appearcd his famous ‘‘ Commentary on 
the Tpistie to the Romans,’ which wis 
speedily dispersed all over Jurope, but 
the doctrines it contained mmiitating very 
strongly against re,al prerogatives and the 
divine nght of hings, James | of ft ngland was 
50 incensed at its promulgation, that he or 
dered at to be burnt publicly in London by the 
hands of the common hangman David Pa 
reus dying in 1032, bis son, JoHN Puitip, 
collected his exegetical works, and published 
them with a life prefixed, in three folio vols 
at krankfort in 1047. Lhe latter, who was bcm 
at Hembach, in the spring of 1576, and be- 
came rector of the college of Neustadt, was 
the author of several valuable works, the prin 
cipal of which are, ‘* Calhgraphia Romana,’ , 
8vo, 1620, ‘‘ Lexicon Criticum,’’ 8vo, ‘* blecta 
Symmachiana,” 8vo, ‘‘ Analecta Plautina ,’’ 
** Lexicon Plautunum,’’ and other treatises 
illustrative of his favournte author Plautus, of 
whose works he published an excellent edition, 
and in defence of whose fame he entered into 
a controversy with the learned John Gruter, 
as remarkable for the reading 1t evinced, as for 
the acrimony with which it was carried on. 
He died at Hanau im 1648, his son, Danir1i 
Parzus, having preceded him to the grave 
thirteen years before. his young man was a 
scholar of great promise, and besides an ongi- 
ual History of the Palatinate of Bavaria, and 
w work cutitled “ Medulla [storm Ecclesias 


Lucretius, Muswzus, and Quintihan, with va- 
luable notes, as well as an elegant selection 
from the wnitings of the best Greek authors, 
under the title of ‘‘ Mellefiaum Attacum,”’ 
when his career was cut short by the hand of 
an assassin, who murdered him for the sake of 
plunder —Nouv Dict. Hist Bog. Univ. 

PARE AIP (Francis) a French wniter, dis- 
tinguished as a dramatic historian, who was 
born at Paris in 1698, and died in 1753. 
Among his worhs are, ‘ Histoire générale 
du [héatre Frangois, depuis son origime jusqu a 
present,” 15 vols. 12mo, ‘‘ Mémoires pour 
servir a |’Histoire de la Foire,” 2 vols 1¥mo, 
‘ Mistoire de ancien I héatre [talien,’’ 12mo, 
and ‘* Dictionnaire des Ihéatres,’? 7 vols. 
12m0 — Dict. Hist. 

PARINI (JosEepn) a modern Itahan poet, 
who raised himself to eminence by his talents, 
which he employed in satirizing the vices and 
follies of his age and country. He was the 
son of a poor peasant, and was born on the 
shores of Lake Pusiano, about seven leagues 
from Milan Has docile disposition attracted 
the notice of some monks, who bestowed on 
him a gratuitous education, to fit him for some 
subordinate ecclesiastical office. <A thirst for 
learning induced him to acquire farther know- 
ledge by his own exertions , but his pros- 
pects of clerical promotion were blasted by an 
attack of paralysis in his nineteenth year, 
which rendered him a cripple for hfe. He 
first exerted his poetical talents to procure the 
means of support for himself and lis widowed 
mother , but he was obliged to struggle through 
nearly twenty years of obscurity, indigence, 
and neglect, ere he emerged ito reputation 
and competence. Ilns change in the hterary 
fortunes and aiturtion of Parini was produced 
by the appearance of his fine saurical work, 
‘*11Giorno, or ‘* Lhe Day,’’ a poem, intended 
to exhabit a sarcastic and humorous dehnea- 
tion of the character and manners of the Mi- 
lanese nobility, which appear to have been 
highly deserving of his animadversions. Pa- 
rin was also the author of several lyric com- 
positions, some of wlich display the same 
strain of mora) satire as the Giorno, on which 
lus celebrity cluefly depends. Jlowards the 
close of his life he enjoyed a large share of 
popularity, which he constantly exerted to pro- 
mote peace and union among his fellow-citi- 
zens. Once, when the democratic spirit ran 
high at Milan, and the people were tumultu- 
ously assembhng, with cries of ‘‘ Viva la Re- 
publica! Morta a Piranni, ai Patrizn '’’ Pa- 
rini issuing forth from an adjoining hotel, in- 
dignantly exclaimed, ‘* Viva la Republica, e 
morte a nessuno, canagha stolta'’ <‘ The 
republic for ever, and death to nobody, you 
stupid people.” The crowd, struck with sur- 
prise and admuranon, after cheering the cham- 
te of their mghts, quietly dispersed. He 
ived much esteemed and respected to his 
seventieth year, and died very generally re- 
gretted,— Biog. Univ. 

PARIS (Francis) usually called the abbé 
Pans, was the son of a counsellor to the par- 
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hament, and was born at Pans im 1690. Ile 
embraced the ecclesiastical profession, and 
took deacon’s orders, and m the disputes occa- 
sioned by the bull Umigenitus, he attached 
himself to the Jansenist party. Upon the 
death of his father, the abbé Paris renounced 
all claim to his patrimonial inheritance in fa- 
vour of a younger brother, and devoted him- 
self to a hfe of poverty, living mm a poor little 
house in the suburb of Marcel, where he 
passed his time in prayer and in making stock- 
ings for the poor. He died m 1727, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St Medard, and 
on his death the Jansenists made great use of 
his credit to revive their sinking fame, by 
making his tomb the seat of their pretended 
miracles , and so far did the delusion gain 
ground, that im 1732 the court found 1t neces- 
sary to have the churchyard walled up. Ihe 
abbé Paris wrote a ‘‘ Commentary on the Gos- 
pel of St Matthew ,”’ an ‘ kxplication of the 
nine first Chapters of the Epistle of St Pau! 
to the Romans,”’ on the Galatians , and ** An 
Analysis of the Epistle to the Hebrews,”’— 
Dict. Hist. Douglas’s Criterion. 

PARIS (Marrxutw) an English historian, 
was a Benedictine monk of the congregation of 
Clugny, in the monastery of St Alban’s, anu 
died 1n 1259 = He 18 said to have been univer- 
sally accomphshed, and a man of rare inte- 
gnity, freely censuring all that he found wrong 
in all orders of people, without regard to rank 
or power. His principal work 1s Ins ‘ His- 
toria Major,” of which we have only remain- 
inz the annals of eight kings, from the begin- 
ning of the Conquerors reizu to the end of 
that of Henry III, the Jatter yeirs being 
added, 1t 18 supposed, by William Rushanger, 
a monk of the same monastery. It 14 a valu- 
able history, composed with great candour and 
impattiality. He also wrote ‘‘ Historia Mi- 
nor ’ an abndgment of the former, which 1s 
extant in MS. and some other works, which 
are supposed to have perished.—Vogsiz Hast 
Lat. Nicholson’s Histor Lib. 

TrARISOI (Pierre) also called Norbert, 
born in 1697, at Bar le Duc. He entered 
into holy orders, and assumed the habit of a 
Capuchin fnar, m which capacity he afterwards 
was despatched by his order on a mission to 
India. Here his conduct gave great offence 
tu the jesuits, who procured his recal in 1744 
after he had been about four years 1n the coun- 
try, which induced him on his return to France 
to pubhsh a work highly vatuperative of the 
society, entitled, ‘‘ Historical Memoirs of the 
Missions in the Indies.’”?’ His own order how- 
ever, so far from supporting him on tins occa- 
sion, found much to disptease them 1n his 
book on their own account, and the indigna- 
tion which it excited among them operated so 
strongly, that the author withdrew into Eng- 
land, and there supported himself by intro- 
ducing a manufactory of tapestry. After vi- 
siting part of Germany and the Peninsula, he 
at length returned to ‘ee native country, be- 
came reconciled to his order, and agam, with 
a fickleness which seems to have been mhe- 
rent in him, abyured at. Tis principal work 1s 
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a ‘‘ Ifistory of the Society of Jesus, from its 
first Foundation by Ignatius Loyola,” in 6 vols: 
His death took place in 1770.— Bog. Univ. 
PARK (Munco) an enterprising traveller, 
who fell a victim to his repeated attempts to 
explore the intenor of the Afnean continent. 
His father was a farmer, and he was born near 
Selkirk in Scotland, September 10, 1771. He 
was educated for the medical profession, and 
after having studied at Edinburgh for three 
years, he was apprenticed to Mr. Anderson, a 
surgeon of Selkirk, whose daughter he subse- 
quently marned. On quitting this situation 
he went to London, and then made a voyage to 
the East Indies, as assistant-surgeon on board 
one of the Company’s vessels , in the course 
of which service he had an opportunity of 
making some botanical collections at Bencoo- 
len, of Which an account may be found 1n the 
lransactions of the Linnean Souety. Return- 
ing to England, he engaged m an expedition 
to the intertropical regions of Africa, to trace 
the course of the mver Niger, under the pa- 
tronage of the Afiican Society. He arrived 
on the coasts of Senegal in June 1795, and 
having made himself acquainted with the 
Mandingo Janguage, he commenced his jour- 
ny, in the course of which he encountered 
great dangers, in spite of which he prosecuted 
his undertaking till he had reached the banks 
of a large river, which appeared to be the ob- 
ject of Ins researches. Ihe state of destitu- 
tion to which he had been reduced, rendered 
it almost impossible for him to proceed, and he 
therefore returned towards the coast, and ar- 
nved in Lnglaind at the end of the year 1797, 
Of his interesting discoveries he published an 
account in his ‘“ Iravels in the Interior of 
Africa, 1n 179)», 96, and 97,’’ 4to, 1799. Hav- 
ing marned the lady already alluded to, Mr 
Park engaged 1n practice as a surgeon, at Pee- 
bles, in his native country, in 1801 , and con- 
tented with the fame he had acquired, he 
would probably have sought for no new ad- 
ventures, nor have exposed himself to fresh 
perils, but for the extraordinary inducement 
held out to him ina proposal from government, 
to engage in a second expedition of discovery 
in the tract he had before visited, but with 
much more ample resources than on the for- 
mer occasion. towards the close of 1803 he 
entered on the undertaking, provided with an 
escort of thirty soldiers, and accompamed by 
other individuals, furmished with commodities 
for trading with the natives of the countries 
through which they myht pass. Mr Park 
transmitted to the British settlement on the 
coast, an account of his progress, till he em- 
barked with some of hus followers in a boat on 
the stream which he had previously disco- 
vered , but beyond that point no certain intel- 
ligence of his fate has ever been received. 
After all hope of his return was at an end, 
governor Maxwell, of Goree, despatched a per- 
son to the inland part of the country, to learn, 
1f possible, what had become of the unfortu- 
nate traveller and his companions, and the 
result of the messenger’s enquiries was a vague 
report, that Mr Park and his flicnd Mr Mar- 
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tyn had been drowned, in attempting to avoid 
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| lation of them familiarly known by the name of 


the pursuit of a barbanan chief, whom they | the ‘‘ Bishop's Bible,” and also in the con- 
had unintentionally offended , and that all the 


other Europeans of the party had previously 
died from fatigue or disease. An account of 
Park’s second journey, so far as his own narra- 
tive extended, with a memoir of his hfe, by 
Mr Wishaw, was published in 1815.—Quar- 
taly Reuew. 

PARKER, lord Morley (Henny) a literary 
nobleman of the reign of Henry VIII, was the 
sun of sir Wilham Parker, kmght, and derived 
luis title from bis maternal grandfather, lord 
Morley. He was educated at Oxford, and was 
summoned to parliament in the twenty-first 
year of Henry VIIL. He was one of the ba- 
rons who signed the memorable declaration to 
pope Clement VII, threatening him with the 
loss of his supremacy, unless he consented to 
the king s divorce. Of las works only one has 
been pubhshed, entitled, ‘‘A Declaration of 
the 914th Psalm ,”’ the rest remain in manu- 
script, in the king’s atl He 18 said to 
have written several tragedies and comedies, 
of winch not even the uames are remaining. 
** Certain Rhimes,” and the ‘‘ Lives of Sec- 
tanes”’ are also mentioned as huis, but nothing 
ig now known of them except a few lines quoted 
in our authornies. Lord Morley died in 1596. 
—Ath Or. Parks Royal and Noble Authors. 
Warton’s Hist of Poetry. Phillips’s Theatrum, 
by Sir LB: ydges. 

PARKLR (Matriew) archbishop of Can- 
turbury, a prelate of great learning and accom- 
plishments, as well as of uncompromising 
principles, and much constancy of mind. He 
was a native of Norwich, born 1504, and was 
educated at Corpus Christi (Bene t) college, 
Cambridge, of which he was successively fel- 
low and master, and during his eventual eleva- 
tion became a hberal benefactor to the society. 
In 150> Anne Boleyn appointed him her 
chaplain, when she obtamed fiom the hing a 
Jacense for him to preach the reformed doc- 
trines, and subsequently procured him a king’s 
chaplancy which he held through that and 
the following reign. 
to the deanery of Lincoin, but on the acces 
sion of queen Mary, his well known and in- 
flexible attachment to Protestantism, caused 
him to fall into disgrace at court, and to be de- 
prived of all his preferment A charge bought 
against lim of having contracted a marriage, 
was the ostensible ground of his degiadation , 
and whale in retirement, he took up the subject 
in a treatise, which he composed, and entitled, 
‘* A Defence of the Marnage of Priests.’ 
After narrowly escaping the stake more than 
once, the accession of Ehzabeth again re- 
stored him to safety, to his former rank 10 the 
church, and ulumately to the pnmacy. He 
was especially careful as to the morals, both 
of the higher and infenor clergy » but his seve- 
nity, in respect to conformity, led him to mea- 
sures which have been justly deemed demon- 
strauve of a bigotted and persecuting spirit. 
He exerted himself n procuring a more general 
distribution of the Scriptures, himself taking a 
very prominent partan the rendenng that trans- 
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struction of the present liturgy of the church 
of England. He was, besides, the author of 
a funeral sermon on the death of Bucer, and in 
addition to the theological works already men- 
tioned, gave strong evidence of his general 
learning, dustry, and research, by a treatise 
‘‘On the Antiguity of the Lnghsh Church,’ 
an edition of the works of Matthew Pans, 
and by tne encouragement he gave to the cul- 
tivation of the ancient Saxon language. Ile 
was also a sound practical, as well as theoreti- 
cal musician, and not only composed several 
melodies for parts of the Liturgy, but makes 
some very ingenious observations on church 
music in general, im a translation whicu he 
completed of the Poalter. Has death took 
place in May 1576, and although durin; the 
Cromwell usurpation lis tomb in I ambeth 
chapel was ransacked, yet his remaims were 
afterwards collected, and restored to their 
original resting place.—St: ype’s Life of Par- 
ker. Buog. Brit. 

PARKLR (Ricuarp) an Enghsh sailor, 
noted as the leadcr in the dangerous mutiny 
which took place on board the squadron of 
lord Bridpoit in the spring of 1797. Parker 
was born at | xeter about 1760, and having re- 
ceived a decent education, he entered into the 
navy, and served during the American war, 
On peace taking place he retired from his pro- 
fessional duties, and married a woman with 
some property, which he dissipated, and hav- 
ing incurred some debts, he was imprisoned at 
Ldinburgh. He was at length released, and 
sent on board the royal fleet at the Nore, as a 
common sailor, where he displayed a spint of 
insubordination to hus officers, but he so far 
acquired the confidence of the men, that on 
the mutiny aising, he was appomted admiral 
of the fleet. Ibe revolt having at lengt} been 
buppressed, through the prudent management 
and firmness of lord Howe, Parker was put in 
confinement, and after undergoing a trial at 
Sheerness, he was hanged on board the Sand- 
wich, to which ship he had belonged, and Ins 
body was exposed on the coast of the isle of 
Sheppey. He suffered June 30, 1797, dis 
playing in his last moments great calmness of 
mind, and penitence.—Monthly Mag. 

PARKER (Samvuet) bishop of Oxford, in 
the reign of the second James, a prelate of 
considerable talent and learning, but contemp- 
tuble from bis versatility and time-serving dispo- 
sition, qualities which he appears to have in- 
hented from his father, a lawyer, who after 
exhibiting the greatest subserviency to the 
parhamentarian party, veered round at once 
on the death of the protector, and received his 
reward in the appointment of a sergeant-at- 
law, and aseat on the Exchequer bench. His 
son, the subject of this article, was born in the 
autumn of 1640, at Northampton and having 
been brought up in the strictest principles of 
puritanism, entered himself, at the age of 
nineteen, at Wadham college, Oxford, where, 
as well as at Trinity college, to which he af- 
terwards removed, he disunguished himself as 
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much by his ascetic mode of life, as by his in- 
defatgable apphcauon to books. His rehigi- 
ous opinions, however, soon underwent a 
change more compatible with his temporary 
interests, and a work which be pubhshed, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Tentamina Physico-Theologica de 
Deo, &c.”’ attracting the notice of the primate 
Sheldon, that prelate gave him a stall in Can- 
terbury cathedral, wath the archdeaconry of 
the diocese annexed. In the ensuing reign, 
Jamea, to whom the phancy of Ins disposition 
made him peculiarly acceptable, forced him 
upon the fellows of Magdalen college as their 
president, aud still farther advanced him to 
the see of Oxford, favours which the new pre- 
late returned by writing in favour of the Ro- 
mish doctrine concerning the Fucharist, and 
the efficacy of the imtercession of saints duly 
canonized by papal authority. His neat work 
was entitled, ‘’ Reasons for Abrogating the 
‘Jest imposed upon all Members of Parha- 
ment, &c.’? which met with great approbation 
at court, although he 19 sata, ut this very time, 
to have been either so insincere 1 his public 
professions, or s0 alarmed at the probable con 
sequences to which the attempt to render his 
punciples general might lead, that he ad 
dressed a private expostulation to the hing, | 
recommending his conversion to the 1eformed 
church. The scaicely-conce aled disdain wath 
which all the most respectable persons of both 
communions at length treated him, 18 said to 
have had a strong ¢ffect upon Ins health, both 
mental and bodily, and materially to have ac 
celerated his decease, which took place at 
Ma-sdalen college, in the spring of L687 Be 
rides the works already mentionc d, bishop 
Parker was the author of a <¢ |e monstration 
af the Divine Authority of the law of Na- 
ture and the Christian Rehig.on 7 a woth of 
ment, ‘* A liistory of Ins own fimes, ’ 10 
latin and English publishe d by his son of the 
same name, “ Lhe Case of the Church of 
I ngland fairly Stated ,’’ and other polemical 
tracts — Bug ret 

PARKLE (]uomas) lord Parker, after 
wards created earl of Mac clesheld, was raised 
to the office of lord chancellor in May, 1718, 
having succeeded lord Cowper. After hold- 
ing the situauon for geveral years with credit 
and respectability, he was accused of corrupt 
practices in selling the post of master in char- 
cery, and the fact bein, proved, he was dis 
placed and sente need to pay a fine of 30 ovol 
‘Lluis proceeding 18 said to have oripinated in 
the displeasure conceive ad by the prince of 
Vales, afterwards George I], at an opinion 
dehvered by lord Macclesheld on the subject 
of a dispute between the prince and lus father, 
as to the custody of the children of the former. 
Ha lordship was removed from office in 1720, 
and lus death took place 1n 1732, whe. he was 
succeeded 1n his title by lus son, GEORGE Pan- 
nen, second earl of Macclesfield, who was 
president of the Royal society. Tis noble- 
man devoted himself to scientific inquires, 
and was an active promoter of the act of par- 
lament for the reformation of the calendar, or 
yntroduction of the new style in Ln, land in17 22, 
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on which subject he delivered a speech in the 
house of Lords, which he afterwards pubhsLed. 
He died in 1766 —Collins’s Peerage. dit. 

PARKES (SamveEL) an mgenious and sci- 
entific professor of chemstry, was born at 
Stourbridge, 1n Worcestersinre, in 1759, and 
educated at Market Harborough, under Dr 
Addington. He was principally eminent as an 
experimental chemist, and in 1806 published 
a most interesting and valuable treatise on the 
science, entitled, a «Chemical Catechism,” 
of which many editions have since appeared. 
‘Thus work he followed up, in 1808, by an 
«« Essay on the Unhty of Chemistry in the 
Arts and Manufactures ,’’ and in 1809, by his 
“Rudiments of Chemistry, lustrated by ex- 
amples,” an abridgment of Ins first treatise, 
which he was induced to publish, on account 
of an unpuncipled attempt to pirate the work, 
only suppressed by an injunction from the 
coutt of Chancery. His last production was, 
« Chemical Fssays, principally relating to the 
Arts and Manufactures of the Butish Dom 
nions,”’ printed im 181), 1 eight octavo vo 
lumes. Mr Parkes was a fellow of the Society 
of Arts, and of various other literary and phi 
losophical assoc 1ations, at the time of Ins de- 
cease, which took place at his house in Meck- 
lenberg squaie, London, December 23, 182 >. 
Ann. Bug 

PARKINSON (Jous) one of the earhest 
and most industrious cultivators of the scacnce 
of botany in England. He was born m 167, 
and adopting the profi ation of pharmacy he 
settled in London, and was appointed apothe- 
cary to king James I In the following reign 
he obtained the farthcr title of prmeipal bot t- 
mst to the king He had a latze gaiden near 
the metropols, whae he ppears to have cul- 
uvated many of the plants which he has Je- 
suubed He probably «1 d soon afte the pub 
lication of his Herbal, m 1040 Lhe titles of 
las works are, ‘¢ Paradis: in Sole Paradisus 
terrestris, or a Garden of all Sorts of pleasant 
Flowers, which our Laghsh Air will permit to 
be nursed up, &c. , y and “ fheatrum Botani 
cum, a Iheatre of Plants , or an Iicrbal of a 
large }xtent, containing therein a more am- 
ple and exact History and Declaration of the 
physical Herbs and Plants than are in other 
Authors,” 1640, folio.—Pulleney. Hutchin- 
sons Biog. Med. 

PARKHURSE (Jom) an Tnghsh divine 
and poet of the axtecnth century. Ile w24 
born 1n 1511, at Guildford m Surety, and was 
educated at Magdalen college, Oxford, and 
afterwards became 2 fellow of Merton, where 
he also acted as a tutor, and had among his 
pupils, Jewel, the celebrated chamnion of the 
Enghsh church. He was presentcd to the 
nch living of Cleve in Gloucesterslure, 1n the 
reign of Ldward VI, but on the death of that 
prince he was obliged to leave the kingdom, 
on account of his religious opinions. He found 
an asylum at Zunch 1n Switzerland, whence 
he returned when F lizabeth succeeded to the 
throne , and in 1960 le was raised to the bi- 
shopric of Norwich, over which he presided 
fourteen year*, dying m 1974. He translated 
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part of the Apocrypha, in the ‘‘ Bishop’s Bi- 
ble ,”’ and he pubhshed a volume of Latin 
poems, entitled ‘‘ Ludicra, sive Epigrammata 
Juvemiia,’’ highly praised by Fuller.— Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. Tuller’s Worthues. 

PARKHURSI (Jonn) a learned critic and 
divine, who was a native of Catesby in North- 
amptonshue. Ife was educated at Rugby 
school an Warwickshire, whence he removed 
to Clare hall, Cambndge, where he obtained 
a fellowship. He took holy orders, but held 
no preferment , for being possessed of an in- 
dependent fortune, he devoted himself entirely 
to hterary researches. Ife was well skilled in 
the Hebrew language, and hke some other 
Oriental scholars, he was an advocate for the 
Hutchinsoman plulosophy. Ie published a 
valuable Hebrew and Lnglish Lexicon , also a 
Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment, and atract in defence of the divinity 
of Jesus Chnst. He died at Lpsom in Surrey, 
in 1797, aged sixty-eight.—Gent. Mag. Suppl. 
to Encycl. Brit. 

PARMENIDES, a philosopher of the Elea 
tic sect, who flourished about BC. 504 He 
was a native of I lea, where he was a man of 
wealth and influence, and also distinguished 
in civil affairs, until introduced by Diochetas, 
a Pythagorean, to the study of plnlosophy. 
He wrote the doctrines of his school in verses, 
of which a few fragments remain in the col 
lection, ‘‘ De Poesi Philosoplica,”’? by Henry 
Stephen, Pans, 1573 Parmenides became 
the disciple and successor of Xenophanes, the 
founder of the Eleatic sect, but adhered more 
closely to the doctrine of Pythagoras than his 
master. Telesius revived the opmions of Par- 
menides in the sixteenth century.—B)ucke. 
Enfield. 

PARMEN LITR(TJoun) a scientific French 
navigator, born at Dicppe in 1194, was on- 
ginally a merchant. Ile was the first pilot 
who conducted slips to the coast of Brazil, 
and the fist kKrenchman who discovered the 
Indies at far as Sumatra, where he died in 
1530. He wrote two rare and cunous books, 
entitled ‘© Descmption nouvelle des Dignites 
du Monde et de la Digmte de ’ Homme,” and 
“| Moralités tres-excellens en l’honneur de la 
Benoiste Vierge Mane mise en mme Frangaise 
et en Personnages, par Jehan Parmentier,’’ 
Pans, 1531, 4to, black letter. He also drew 
several maps and charts, both sphencal and 
plane, of great use to navigators.— Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. Brunet Manuel du Libiarre. 

PARMIGIANO, a very eminent painter, 
whose real name was Francesco Mazzuoh, was 
born at Parma in 1503. He was brouglit up 
by two uncles, painters, and at the age of six- 
teen he had already created himself a reputa- 
tion by an oil painting of the baptism of St 
John, in one of the churches at Parma. At 
the age of twenty he went to Rome,to study the 
works of the great masters, particularly of Mi- 
chael Angelo and Raphael, and so well did 
he profit by his application, that it was said at 
Rome, ‘‘ that the soul of Raphael had passed 
into the person of Parmigiano.” He was pa- 
tronized by Clement VII, for whom he painted 
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a picture of the Circumcision at the Vatican, 
The sacking of Rome in 1527 obliged him to 
take refuge at Bologna, where he painted 
several altar pieces for the different churches. 
On his return to Parma, he was engaged to 
paint in fresco the vault of La Madonna della 
Steccata, where was his famed chiar-oscuro of 
Moses breaking the tables of the law , one of 
the grandest compositions of the Lombard 
school, both for sublimity of conception and 
beauty of execution, Parmigiano was devoted 
to the strange infatuation of pursuing the 
search of the philosopher’s stone, and after 
wasting his own fortune and large sums that 
had been advanced to him for the works he 
was engaged in at the Steccata, he was prose- 
cuted by the confratermity. He fied to Casale 
Maggeiore, where he died of grief and disap- 
pomtment at the age of thirty-seven. His 
style 1s distinguished by its seductive grace 
and elegance his designs are rather tasteful 
than correct, and thou sh his heads are full of 
expression, they are not always free from affec- 
tation. Ifis colouring was most beautiful, and 
he was acomplete master of the clair oscuro. 
He 1s supposed to have been the fist artist m 
Italy who employed the point for etching. 
Some of his plates are very spirited, but from 
the early stage of the art at that period, they 
are not distinguished by much cleainess o1 
dehcacy —D’Argeniille Pilkington. Bryan’s 
Dict. of Paint. and Ing. 

PARNELL (inowas) an Enghsh poet, 
was descended of a Cheshire family. His 
fathe: having followed the parliamentary cause 
in the civil wars of Charles I, upon the Res- 
toration went to Dublin, where Lhomas was 
born in 1679. He was educated at I1imty 
college and taking orders in 1705, he was pre- 
sented to the archdeaconry of Clogher. Le 
then came to England every year and became 
connected with Addison, Congreve, Steele and 
Other whiys in power, but towards the latter 
part of queen Annes reign, when the tories 
became triumphant, he deserted Ins former 
friends, and hnked lamself with Swaft, Pope, 
Gay, and Arbuthnot He afforded Pope some 
assistance in his translation of Homer, and 
wrote the hfe prefixed to 1t , but being a very 
bad prose writer, Pope had a great deal ot 
trouble in correcting it, Being intimate with all 
the Scriblerus tnbe, he contributed tothe ‘* On- 
gin of the Sciences ,’ he also wrote the ‘ Life 
of Zoilua,”’ as a satire on Dennis and Theobald, 
with whom the club had long been at variance. 
He wrote several excellent papers in the Spec- 
tator and Guardian, in the form of visions. 
By means of Swift’s recommendation to arch- 
bishop King, he obtained a prebend and the 
valuable living of Finglass. On the death of 
his wife 1n 1712, to whom he was tenderly at- 
tached, he fled to wine for consolation, and 
coutracted habits of temperance which ulti- 
mately shortened his hfe. He died at Chester 
on his way to Ireland in 1717, and was buried 
in ‘Trinity church, without any monumental 
record. A collection of his ms was pub- 
lished by Pope after us death. They me 
pleasing, and possess much fancy, ease, sprig lit- 
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hness, and melody of versification ; while their. 
sentiments are elegant, and morality pure. An-| 
other posthumous volume was published at. 
Dublin 1n 1758, but these are by no means 
calculated to raise his reputation, being in eve 
way inferior, though they have been added 
with the former in the collections of English 
poets.—Johnson’s Life. Life by Goldsmith. 
Nichols’s Poems. 

PARR (Ricuarp) a divine, was the son of 
a clergyman, and was born at Fermoy in the 
county of Cork, in 1617. He was sent to 
i.ngland in 163), and entered as a servitor of 
Exeter college, Oxford, of which he became 
chaplain and fellow. In 1643 archbishop 
Usher retired to this college from the tumult | 
then prevailing in the nation. He observed the 
talenta of Mr Parr, and made him his chap- | 
lain. He was instituted to the hving of Cam-— 
berwell in Suney, where he was much ad- 
mired and esteemed, both for his preaching 
and the benevolence of his character. At the 
Restoration he was created DI). and had the 
deanery of Armagh and an Insh bishopric offer 
ed to him, both which he refused, but accepted 
acanoury of Armagh. He died at Camber- 
well in 1691. He was the author of a Life of 
Archbishop Usher, prefixed to that prelate’s 
letters, folio, 1686, which 1s the most ample 
account we hive of Usher, ‘ Christian Re- 
formation,”’ being an earnest persuasion to the 
speedy practice of it, &c. 8v0, 1660, Ser- 
mons, &c. &c —Ath. Ox. Lysons’s f nvirons. 
Manning and Biay’s Surrey. 

PARR (Samuirt) a learned divine and 
eminent critic, was the son of an apothc cary of 
Harrow in Middlesex, where he was born Ja- 
nuary 15,1747. At theage of six he was ad- 
mitted into the cclebrated school of his native 
place, which he headed in his fourteenth 
year. Ife was soon after called upon, much 
against Ins anchnation, to assist luis father, 
whom he subsequently induced to send him to 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge , but unable to 
support a continuance of the expense, he ac- 
cepted the situation of an usher under D: Sum- 
ner at Harrow. In 1769 he entered into dea- 
con’s orders, but did not receive those of priest 
until 1777. In 1771 he was created AM. at 
Cambridge, by royal mandate, for the purpose 
of qualifying him to succeed Dr Sumner, who 
died the same year. He accordingly offered 
himself as a candidate for the masteiship of 
Harrow school, but not succeeding, he gave 
up the situation of assistant, and opened a 
school at Stanmore, where he was followed by 
no less than forty-five of the sc holars from Har- 
row. At this time he marred a Miss Maule- 
vner,a Yorkshire lady, by whom he had three 
s0ns and three daughters. Ihe establishment 
at Stanmore ultimately failing, he gave it up 
an 1776, and became master of the grammar- 
school at Colchester, whence§ in 1778, he re- 
moved to take charge of that of Norwich. In 
1780 he was presented to the rectory of As- 
terly in Lincolnshire, and the following year 
received the degree of LL.D. In 1783 he ob- 
tained the perpetual curacy of Hatton in War- 
wickshire, w Lere he put up hus future residence, 
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and was about the same time presented by 
bishop Lowth to a prebend in the cathedral of 
St Paul. In 1802 sir Francis Burdett, m ad- 
miration of hig open and liberal political sen- 
uments, presented him to the valuable ling 
of Grafinam m the county of Huntingdon, 
which proved the extent of his preferment in 
the church , for all which, notwithstanding his 
claims asa man of profound learning and gi at 
intellect, he was indebted to pnvate fnendship 
alone. Dr Parr commenced his career as an au- 
thor in 1760, by the publication of ‘‘ ‘lwo bSe1- 
mons on Lducation,’’ and m the following year, 
printed ‘* A Discourse on the late Fust,’”’ 
which, m cousequence of its advertence to the 
pohtics of the mmauspicious contest with Ame- 
rica, excited great attention. In 1787 he as- 
sisted his friend, Hlenry Homer, in a new edi- 
tion of the learned Scotsman, Wiallham Bellen- 
den (Bellendenus). Jhis republicanon he 
inscribed to Messrs. Tox, and Burke, and lord 
North, the character of whose oratory hc drew 
with uncommon ek gance, force, and felicity. 
Making use of the same opportunity to assail 
that of their political opponents, who were in 
possession of power, he necessarily put an end 
to all hopes of preferment from the side of go- 
vernrent, on which account a subscription 
was made by the WIng club, which secured 
him an annuity of 3001. per annum. In 1789 
he repubhshed the ‘ Liacts by Warburton 
and a Warburtoman,’’ to which he prefiaed 
some severe strictures on bishop Hurd. In 
1790 he engaged im the controversy on the 
real authoihip of Wiute’s ‘ Bampton Lec- 
tures,’ from which it appeared that his own 
shire in them was by no means inconsiderable. 
In 1791 Ins residence was in some danger of 
destruction from the Birmingham rioters, in 
consequence of his imumacy with Dr Pnest- 
ley, but happily their gothic and discrcditable 
barbarity was m this mstance turned aside. 
On this occasion he published a forcible and 
eloquent tract, enutled ‘A Letter from Irc- 
nopolis to the Inhabitants of Bleutheropolhis, ’ 
On Faster-luesday, 1800, he preached his 
celebrated Spital sermon, in which he smartly 
attacked the social doctrine of Mr Godwin, in 
bis Poltacal Justice. This discourse he soon 
after published, with a great number of notes, 
to some of which Mr Godwin rephed, with no 
small animation. On the death of Mr Fox ap- 
peared bis ‘* Characters of the late Right 
Hon. Charles James Fox, selected and in part 
written by Philopatris \arvicensis ,”’ being a 
collection of testimonies in praise of that statcs 

Tuan, printed and illustrated by (he doctor lim- 
self. In 18149 he repnnted ‘‘ Speeches by 
Roger Tong, and John Taylor, of Cambnd,¢«, 
with a Critical Essay and Memoirs of the Au 

thors,” and towards tbe close of hfe compos d 
@ pamphlet, which dad not appear until after 
his death, defending bishop Halifax from the 
charge of having become a convert to the 
church of Rume, 10 his last sickness. The 
death of this eminent scholar took place at 
Hatton, March 26, 1825, in iis seventy-minth 
year. Although equalled by some of his con 

temporaries in verbal criticism, 1n curious an 
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ele, ant classical knowledge he seems to be en- 
title to the lead among the scholars of his 
day. It 18 possibly, however, to be regretted, 
that he did not exert his literary powers upon 
subjects of adeguate and permanent interest, 
on which account his sermous and tracts, 
although written with great vigour and ele- 
gance, will fail to secure lasting attention. His 
prodigious memory and extent of research, 
rendered him, hke Dr Johnson, astonishingly 
powerful in conversation. Although possessed 
of something of the warmth of a political par- 
tazan, Dr Parr was highly disinterested and 1n- 
dependent, and evinced singular benevolence 
and benignity in his general deportment , and 
few men appear to have been more venerated 
and beloved Of all his familv, two daugh 
ters alone sursived him. He also left a widow, 
alady whom he married in a very advanced 
period of hfe —4Ann. Bug. 

PARR (Tomas) an extraordinary 1n- 
stance of longevity, was born in Shropshire, 
in 1483. Ue was a labourer, and at the age 
of one hundred and twenty he marned a 
widow. In 163> the earl of Arundel took him 
to the court of Charles 1, but the change of 
diet and air affected his health, and he died at 
the age of one hundred and fifty two vears 
and nine months. Hus body was opened by 
Dr Harvey, who found no signs of internal 
decay. Parr had a grandson, who hved to 
the age of one hundred and twenty —Life by 
Taylor the Water- Poet. 

PARRHASIUS, an ancient celebrated 
painter, was a native of Fphesus and was 
contemporary with Zeux1s, whom he 1s said to 
have excelled. According to Pliny, he was 
the first who gave symmetry and just pro 
portions in his art, and, as an instance of 
his power in expressing the complications of 
character and sentiment, he 18 said to have 
painted the genius of the Atheman atate, 
fickle and ianconstant muld and passionate, cle- 
ment and cruel, just and unjust, proud and 
humble. Hs other celebrated pieces were, a 

ortrait of Iheseus , a groupe, of Meleager 
Heres: Perseus and A.neas, with Cas- 
tor and Pollux. He became singularly vain 
and arrogant, and affected a mdiculous svlen- 
dour of diess. Xenophon makes Parrhasius 
an interlocutor with Socrates, in a dialogue on 
the pictorial art, and a work of his furmshed 
the subject of an elegant epigram in the Greek 
Anthology.—Plinw Hist. Nut. hb.xxxv. Carlo 
Dati Vite de Pittors Ant. 

PARRHASIUS (Aurus Janus) the as- 
sumed name of Giaupaolo Parisio, an emiment 
philologist, born in 1470, at Cosenza in Na- 
ples. e tuught at Milan with much reputa- 
tion, and was much admired for his graceful 
delivery. He went to Rome during the pon- 
tnficate of Alexander VI, but was obhged to 
fly to Milan, in order to avoid the conue- 
quences of his fnendslip with cardinals Ber- 
nardini Cajetan and Sihus Savello, who fell 
under the displeasure of the pope. He next 
repaired to Vicensa, where he was elected to 
the char of eloquence, but the states of the 
Venetians being Imd waste by the troops of 
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the league of Cambray, he withdrew to his 
native country, where he laid the foundation 
of the Cosentine academy. He was invited by 
Leo X to be professor of eloquence at Rome, 
but being a martyr to the gout, he soon re- 
turned to Cosenza, where he died in 1533. 
His works were published by Henry Stephens 
in 1567, 8vo, and consist of letters and trea- 
tases on classical subjects, the principal 13 en- 
titled, “Liber de rcbus per Epistolam Quz- 
itis.” —Gen. Dict. Morerr. Saru Onom. 

PARRY (Cavin Hititrrn) MD RS. an 
ingenious physician and natural histonan of 
Bath, father of captain Parry, the commandcr 
of the Polar expgdition Besides numerous 
professional publications on the rise and pro- 
gress of various disorders, Dr Parry 1s advan- 
tageously hnown as the author of ‘‘ A Treatise 
on Wool,”’ containing the result of a senes of 
experiments on this staple commodity of Great 
Britain, to which his attention was originally 
directed by the circumstance of hing George 
the lhird presenting two Merino rams, of the 
purest breed, to the Bath and West of Ing 
land society, then 1m its infancy, with a view 
to ascertain the practicability of producing in 
this country wool of equal fineness with the 
bestof thatof Spain But his principal work 
18, the ‘‘ kKlements of Pathology,’ printed in 
1816, an onginal and valuable treatise. He 
died March 9, 1822, having been deprived of 
the use of his faculties by a sudden attack of 
palsy in 1816.—Ann Bug. 

PARRY (J.H.) an ingenious antiquary, 
who combined great hterary attainments with 
highly pohshed manners. He was the son of 
a Welsh clergyman, rector of Lilinferris, in 
Denbighshire, and was born at Mold im 1787. 
After receiving a university education he be- 
came 2 member of the Temple in 1807, and 
having served the usual number of terms, was 
called tothe barin 1810. His p:ofessional la 
bours had already procured him considerable 
forensic reputation, as well as a fair share of 
emolument, when his life was cut short unuume- 
ly, in consequence of a blow which he received 
in the street. Asawniter, he is known by his 
edition of the ‘‘ Cambro- Briton ,’’ “ The Cam- 
brian Plutarch ,’” ‘* ‘The [ransactions of the 
Royal Cambrian Society ,’’ and other works 1! 
lustrative of ancient British history, and 
the antiquiues of the Welsh principality. 
Mis death took place in 1825.—Ann. Boog. 

PARSONS (Jamrs) an eminent physician 
and antiquary, born at Barnstaple in Devan 
shire, in 1700. He received his early educa- 
tion in Jreland, whither his father had ‘re- 
moved on obtaining the appointment of bar- 
rack-master, but his medical studies were 
prosecuted at Pans, under Astruc, J ecat and 
other celebrated professional men. He after- 
wards took his degree at the university of 
Rheims, and returning to London in 1736, he 
assisted Dr James Douglas in his anatomical 
worke, and also commenced medical practice. 
In 1740 he was chosen a fellow of the Royal 
Souety, and in 1751 admitted a bcentiate of 
the college of Physiaians. He had previously 
obtained the situation of medical attendant to 
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the public infirmary in Se Giles’s parish , but | 
he devoted himself chiefly to the obstetrical. 
branch of his profession. He was a fellow of 
the Antiquarian society, and was acquaiuted 
with Dr Stukeley, bishop Lyttelton, Henry 
Baker, Dr Gowm Knight, as well as with se- 
veral men of science abroad, with whom he 
kept up an extensive correspondence. In 
1769 ill health anduced him to retire from bu- 
siness, and he went to Bristol with a design to 
seek a warmer climate, but relinquishinz Ins 
purpose, he returned to the metiopolis, where 
he died Apnil 4th, 1770. Dr Parsons was 
the author of a tract on the anilogy between 
the propagation of animals and that of vege- 
tables , ard other works on ahatomy and phy- 
sidlogy, as well as several papers in the Phi 
losophical Prangactions , but his most remarka- 
ble production 1s his ‘* Remains of Japhet, 
being historical Inquiries imto the Afhnines 
and Origin of the European Languages,’ 4to, 
a work displaying extensive learning and much 
ingenuity.— Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. Nechols’s 
Lit. Anec 

PARSONS (Puitrp) an English clergyman 
and miscellaneous writer, who was a native of 
Dedham in Lssex, and was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded MA. 1n 1776. He 
had previously obtained the hving of Wye in 
Kent, with the masteiship of a free grammar- 
school , and 1n 1767 he was presented to the 
rectory of Eastwell, to which was subsequently 
added that of Snave, both in the »ame county 
He published, in 1774, ‘* Astronomic Doubts, 
or an Inquiry into the Nature of that Supply 
of Light and Heat, which the superior Planets 
mnry be supposed to enjoy,”” 8vo, ‘ Dialogues 
of the Dead with the Living,’ 1778 8vo, 
‘« Six Letters on the Establishment of Sunday 
Schools,” 1786, 8vo, and some poetical 
piecee, besides a work containing an account 
of monuments and painted glass in the differ- 
eut churches in the county of Kent, 4to. Mr 
Parsons died at Wye, in 1812, aged eighty.— 
Gent. Mag 

PARSONS (Wittram) an English comic 
actor of preat emmence. He was born Le- 
bruary 29th, 1736, and was a native of Eng- 
land, but he made his frst appearance on the 
stage at Kdinburgh in 1798, and soon esta- 
blished a high reputation as a representative of 
old men. In 1763 he came out at Drury lane, 
in the character of Filch, in the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera,” and was much admired in that as 
well ar other characters in low comedy. [lis 
line of acting not at all interfering with that of 
the manager, Garnch, he became a favourite 
with him as well as with the public, and was 
much benefited by his instructions. Having 
afterwards joined Colman’s company, at the 
Haymarket, he was for many seayons the chief 
support of that theatre. His death took place 
February 3d, 1795 In the conception and 
performance of such parts as Foresight, in 
‘ Love for Love ,’’ Corbaccio, in ‘* Volpone ,” 
and sir Fretful Plagiary, in the ‘* Cnitic,’’ lus 
excellence was almost unrivalled ; and his ap- 
pearance never failed to extort the genuine 
applause of universal laughter. To his thea- 

Bios. Dicr.—V\ ot. LI. 
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trical talents, he added considerable skill in 
the art of painting, particularly fruit pieces.— 
Thesp. Dict. Jones's B. Dict. 

PARSONS or PERSON (Roperr) a 
famous English jesuit, born in 1546, at Nether 
Stowey in Somersetslire, where his father 1s 
said to have been a blacksmith. He however 
obtained a university education, having been 
a student at Bahol college, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees in arts, and obtained a fellow- 
ship. According to Fuller he was expelled 
from his post with ‘disgrace, having been 
charged with embezzlement of the college - 
money. He then went to Rome, and entered 
nto the order of the jesuits, and in 1979 he 
returned to England as superior of the Catho.- 
lie mussionaries Iwo years after he was 


_obhged to leave the kingdom hastily, in conse- 


quence of las pohtical intrigues, when he again 
took refuge at Rome, where he was placed at 
the head of the Lnghsh college. His polits- 
cal sagicity and active disposition induced 
Phihp II to employ him in some preliminary 
measures, at the time of his projected invasion 
of Lngland by the Spanish armada, and, after 
the failure of that scheme, Parsous rendered 
himself formidable to the government of queen 
Chzabeth, by his attempts to promote tnsur- 
rection, and procure the aseassimavion of that 
princess. IJe seems, however, to have car- 
ried on his plots with a degree of caution that 
argued a prudent regard for his own safety, 
and wlnle Garnet and others of his brethren 
became the victims of their zeal, he kept him- 
self secure from danger, and died in 1610, at 
Rome, where he bad for twenty three years 
presided over the Inghish college. He was 
the author of a ‘‘ Conference about the Suc- 
cession to the Crown of Lngland,” which he 
published under the name of Doleman, witha 
dedication to the earl of Essex , besides other 
works —Fuller’s Worthies. Bug Brat. 

PARUDLA (Fitrrpro) a learned antiquary, 
was a nobleman of Palermo, and secretary to 
the senate. He wiote several works, but the 
one by which be as principally known, 9 
‘‘Siciha descrtta con Medaglie,’’ published 
at Palermo in 1612. It was enlarged by Leo- 
nardo Agostini, and printed at Rome in 1619, 
and at Lyons an 1697. Havercamp also pub- 
lished a Latin edition of it, 3 vols folio, 1723, 
which forms part of the Itahan Antiquities of 
Grevius and Burmann. Paruta died 1n 16029, 
—Land: Hist. Lit. de U Itale. 

PARUILA (Paut) a noble Venetian, was 
born in 1540, and succeeded Contarini, aa his- 
toniographer of the republic, in 1579. He bLe- 
came governor of Brescia, and finally was 
chosen a procurator of St Mark. His death 
took place in 1598. Huis works are, ‘‘ Della 
Perfezione della Vita Politica,’? 1582, 4to, 
*© Discorsi Pohtuci,’”? both of which are much 
esteemed for their depth and sagacity, “A 
Mistory of Venice, from 1513 to 1551, with 
the Addition of the War of Cyprus im 1570- 
72,” 4to, 1605. Itis written m a grave, dig- 
unified style , and for its exactness and impar- 
tuuality, it 18 considered one of the best worhs 
of the clase in the language. A new edition 
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of it was given by Apostolo Zeno in 1703. 
The integrity and zeal of Paolo Paruta were 
so esteemed, that he was called the Cato of 
Venice.—Chaufepre. Niceron. Tiraboschr. 
PASCAL (BrarsF) a very distinguished 
French mathematician and plulosopher, was 
born at Clermont in Auvergne, in 1623. His 
father, who was president of the court of 
Aids, mm his province, and a man of consi- 
derable learning, relinquisbed his office, when 
Blaise, his only son, bad reached Ins eigbth 
year, in order to settle at Paris, and supernmn 
tend Ins education. From his infancy he 
showed marks of an extraordinary capacity, 
and such an apttude for the mathematics, that 
his father, who feared that 1t would impede 
his acquirement of the learned languages, hav- 
ing precluded the study of geometry, he 
reached by himself, and without assistance 
from books of any kind, to a proposition tanta- 
mount to the thirty-second of the first book of 
Euchd. He was then allowed to freely 1 dulge 
his genius in mathematical pursuits, and at 
the age of eixteen, composed a ‘‘ Freatise on 
Conic Sections,” which attracted the admura- 
tion even of Des Cartes. In his nineteenth 
year, he formed an admirable machine, fur 
mshing an easy and expeditious method of 
making all sorts of arithmetical calculations, 
with the eye and hand only. In his twenty- 
fourth year he distinguished bimeelf by various 
Ingenious experiments, confirmatory of the 
theory of Lorricelli, in respect to the weight 
of the atmosphere, by which the reputatuion of 
his suentific sagacity was extended through- 
out kurope. He also solved the problem 
proposed by father Mersenne, which was to 
determine the curve described in the air by 
the nal of a coach wheel im motion, now 
commonly known by the name of the cycloid. 
He also drew up a table of numbers, which he 
called an ‘‘ Amthmetial Inmangle ,” the no- 
tion of which, however, 1s shown by Dr Hut- 
ton to have been previously entertained by 
Cardan, Sufehus, and others. Unhappily, about 
this time, M, Pascal, anduced by the perusal 
of the books of some of the ascetic divines, 
who make virtue congjst in an abstinence from 
pleasure of every hind, and eternal self-mor- 
tificauon, gave himself up to the most super- 
stitious practices. In the fulfilment of this 
abasing theory, he not only adopted a mpgid 
system of prayer and extreme mortifica- 
tion, but relinquished science itself, as a 
source of enjoyment. lle wore an uon gir- 
dle next his shin, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme delicacy of his constitution, and was in 
the halat of stnking st with his elbow, to in- 
crease the pain when he deemed a vain or sin- 
ful thought had involuntanly occurred to him. 
But Nature cannot be wholly controlled : 
hcwever abstracted from the world, he could 
not be entirely indifferent to all that was pas- 
sing init, and especially interested himself in 
the contests between the Jesuits and Jause- 
mista. Takmwg the ade of the latter, he wrote 
hos celebrated ‘‘ Provincial Letters,”’ pubhshed 
fm 1656, under the name of Louis Montalto, 
which attack upon the detestable casuistry 
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of some of the most distinguished leaders of 
that dangerous body, has, in the estimation of 
Voltaire, rendered him the first of French sa- 
tirists. OF all the books published against 
the jeruits, none did them more injury, or in- 
flicted greater mortificavion, than these cele- 
brated letters, which were translated into ail 
the European languages, and whih, while 
they mterest more serious readers by their soli- 
dity, and by their wit and pleasantry prove at- 
tractive to those of every descripuon. Pascal 
was only thity years of aze when he pro- 
duced this celebiated work , yet he hid be- 
come exceedingly infirm, and conceiving his 
end to be approaching, he redoubled his aus- 
teniues and mortifications, untal he became af- 
flicted with the most melancholy bypochon- 
dna. He imagined that he saw a deep abyss 
on the side of his chair, that he was favoured 
with a kind of vision, and exhibited other 
marks of a disordered imagination. After 
languishing in this state of occasional nervous 
imbecility for some years, he died at Paris, 
August 19, 1662, in the thirty-ninth vear of 
his age. Towards the close of his life, he oc- 
cupied himself wholly in pious and moral re- 
flections, which he wrote down on slips of 
paper as they occurred to him. Ihese have 
been yaiblished in thirty two chapters, under 
the title of ‘‘ Pensées de M. Pascal, sur la 
Religion, et sur quelques autres Sujets, ” 
which collection bears the marks at once of 
his genius and his infermities ‘The works of 
Pascal were collected together and published 
at Paris in 1779, under the superintendance 
of the abbé Bossut, vho ranks him as a man 
who inherited from Nature all the powcrs of 
genius, and who was at the same time a geo- 
metrician of the first 1ank, a profound rea- 
soner, ad a sublime and elegant writer, an 
opinion which had previously been pronoun- 
ved 10 still stronger terms by Bayle.—La Vie 
de Pascal, par Madame Perier. utton’s Math. 
Dict. Bayle. 

PASCHAL (Cnartts) an eminent writer 
on ethics, antiquities, and jurisprudence, im 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. He 
was a native of France, where he was a coun- 
sellor of state, and was the intimate fnend of 
Guy du Faur, sieur de Pibrac, whose hfe he 
wrote. He likewise published an elaborate 
work, m ten books, ‘‘ De Corona,” Paris, 
1610, 4to, and Lugd. Bat. 1671, 8vo, “ Vir- 
tutum et Vitiorum Characteres,’’ Pans, 1615, 
8vo, and a treatise, “‘ De Legato,” 1623, 
12mo. His death took place im 1645, at the 
ave of seventy-nine.—Stoldaz Intiod. in Hist. 
Du. 

PASCHASIUS RATBERTUS, a celebrated 
Benedictine of the mmth century, was born 
at Soissons, and was carefully educated by the 
monks of Notre Dame. He took the religi- 
ous habit in the abbey of Corbey, of which 
he became abbot. About the year 831 he 
wrote a treatise ‘Qn the Body and Blood of 
Christ,”’1n which he maintained, that after 
the consecrauon of the bread and wine in the 
Lord’s Supper, nothing remamed of these 
symbols but the outward figure, under which 
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the sdentical body and blood of Chnst were 
really present. i his doctrine then being quite 
new, caused a violent controversy, in which 
most of the learned men of the time took 
part, and which finally induced Paschasius to 
resign his abbey, and he died soon after in 
305. His other works are, ‘© Commentaries 
on St Matthew, on Psalm XLIV, and on the 
Lamentations of Jeremuah ,” ‘‘ The Life of 
Se Adelard ,” treatses “De Partu Vir- 
gins ,’’ ‘* De Corpore Christi,” &c. His 
works were collected and published by father 
Sirmond, 1n 1618.—Cave. Dupin. 

PASOR (Gerorct) a learned divine and 
cnc of the seventeenth century. He was 
professor of divimty and Hebrew literature at 
the university of Franeker, whither he had re- 
moved from Herborn, in Germany. He was 
the author of ‘‘ Lexicon Greco Latunum in 
Novum Testamentum,” which has gone 
through many editions, and other philological 
works. He died in 1637.—Pasor (Mar- 
vuias) son of the preceding, was first profes- 
sor of mathematics at Heidelberg, whence he 
removed to England, and in 1696 settled at 
Oxford, and gave lectures on the Eastern lan. 
guages and mathematics. In 16029 he went 
to Groningen, where he ebtained the profes. 
sorship of ethics, and he afterwards occupied 
the chair of theology and the Hebrew lan- 
guage. He died m 16098, aged fifty-mme, 
leaving some miscellaneous tracts, written in 
Latun —Bayle Wood Bug Uni. 

PASQUIER (Sreruewn) a celebrated law- 
yer and man of letters, was born at Pans in 
1528, and being admitted as an advocate, be. 
came one of the most eloquent pleaders of his 
tame. He particularly distinguished himself 
against the jesuits, aud was chiefly instrumen- 
tal in causing their exclugson from the univer- 
sity. He was rewarded by Henry II] with 
the post of advocate general of the chambe: 
of accompts. He died m 1615. He wrote a 
great deal both im verse and prose, of which 
his Latua poems are much the best. His mo: 
umportant work 18 his ‘‘ Recherches sur ja 
France,” of which he published seven books. 
and three more were printed after his death. 
It contains much interesting information, ani 
lively observation, but not a great deal of judg. 
ment. He also wrote ‘ Catechiame des Je. 
suites,” ‘* Letters,’ ‘* Exhortation aux 
Princes, &c. pour obvier aux Seditions qui sem: 
blant nous menacer pour le Fact de Ja Reh. 
gion.’’—-His gon, Nicoias, a master of re. 
questa, left a volume of entertaining ‘‘ Let- 
ters.”——Morerr. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PASQUINI (Bernarpo) a native 
Rome, born mn 1640, considered one of the 
most eminent dramatic composers of his time. 
He was contemporary with Corell, and played 
in the same orchestra with lim and Gaetan. 
He 18 also celebrated as being the musica! in. 
structor of Gasparim and Durante. Of hi 
works, the only two now much known are hi 
«© Dov’ é Amore e Pieta,’’ an opera performed 
at the opening of the Cupranica Theatre in 
1679, and an ‘‘ Allegorical Drama,’ per. 
formed at Rome in 1686, in compliment t 
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‘hristina of Sweden, on her visiting that capi- 
1—Biog. Dict. of Mus. 

PASS, or PASSE (Crispin de) an emi- 
ient engraver and man of letters, was porn at 
“trecht about 1560, and 13 said to have been 
1@ pupil of Theodore Cuenhert. How long 
ie lived 1s unknown, but his fame was highest 
rom 1610 to 1643, m which year he published 
t Amsterdam his famous drawimg book, 1n 
tahan, French, High and Low Dutch, with 
irty eight plates. His next work was, ‘ In- 
‘ruction du Rei en |’ Exercise de monter a 
‘heval, par Messire Antoine de Pluvinel,” 
dorned with some excellent cuts. He also 
‘as at the entire expense of ‘‘ Holland’s He- 

‘oloogia,”’n which he employed the best Fle- 
nish engravers. Ihe works of Cnspin Passe 
we very numerous, among which were his 
Virgil, Ovid, and Homer, and his ‘ Hortus 
‘loridus,’’ extremely scarce and valuable. He 
‘supposed to have come to England, but at 
‘hat period is unknown. Ils plates, though 
ccasionally stiff and formal, possess much 
merit and onginality. His two sons, Cris- 
in and Wixtram, bis daughter, Macpa.en, 
nd his grandson, Simon, all distinguished 
chemselves, and gained considerable fame in 
the art, and William and Simon passed some 
me in England, but the particulars of their 
ves are not known.— Walpole. Strutt. Bry- 
n’s Dict. of Parnrters and I'ngravers. 

PASSELRAT (Jouw) a native of Troyes in 
‘rance, who studied junsprudence under 
‘ames Cujas, and became professor of rhetoric 
itthe Royal College at Pans. [le wrote com 
nentaries on the poems of Catullus, ‘Libullus, 

and Propertius , orations, Latin and French 
poetry, a tract“ De Litterarum inter se cog- 
natione ,’” and other works. He had also a 
hare in the famous ‘‘ Satire Ménippée,’’ di- 
rected against the League. Passerat died in 
1602, aged sixty seven.— Dict. Hist. 

PASSERI (Joun Baptist) a_ painter 
and poet, was the disciple of Domeni- 
chino, but did not distinguish himself im 
either art. He wrote an interesting work, 
entitled, ‘* Lives of the Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects who flourished at Rome 
in his own Time.” It 18 written 1m a very 
impartial spirit, and was published at Rome in 
1772. Passer died in 1679.—His nephew, 
Josrpu Passzrr, also a painter, was born at 
Rome m 1604, and was a scholar of Carlo 
Maratt:, under whom he made great progress. 
One of his most esteemed works 1s at Pesaro, 
and represents St Jerome meditating on the 
last ypdgment. He died in 1714.—-Pilkington. 
D’ Argenville. 

PASSERI (Jouw Baprrsr) an eminent anti- 
quary, was born at Gubio m 1694, and on 
the of his wife in 1738 he entered mto 
the ecclemastical order, and obtamed the office 
of vicar-general of Pesaro. He died in 1780, 
in consequence of a fall from his gr 
Has principal works are, ‘‘ Lucerne fictles 
Muse Passer ,’’ and ‘‘ Discourse on the 
History of the Fossils of the District of Pe- 
saro ,”> “¢ Drssertations on ancient Monuments 
in the Museum Clementinum ,” ‘ Picturm 
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Etruscorum in Vasculis m unum collecte Dis- 
sertationibus illustrate ,’’ the second and third 
volumes of the ‘‘ Thesaurus Gemmarum As- 
tnferaram Antiquarum ,” and the fonrth 
volume of the ‘* Lhesaurus veterum Diptycho- 
rum consularium ,” with many other erudite 
treatises. in 1780 was printed at Rome, the 
firat volume of an extensive work enttled, 
‘«* Thesaurus Gemmarum Selectissimarum.’”’— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. Sazit Onom. 

PASSIONI L£ (Dominic) an Itahan eccle- 
silastic and man of letters, born at Fossom- 
brone, in the terntory of Urbino, 1n 1682. He 

uraued his studies in the Clementine col 
ae at Rome, after which he went to Paris 
with the papal nuncio, cardinal Gualterio. In 
1708 he was employed as a secret agent of the 
court of Rome in Holland, and subsequently 
in Switzerland and other c-untnes. He was 
appointed titular archbishop of F phesus, by In- 
nocent XILI , was madeacardinal, and secre 
tary of the bnefs by Clement X11, and at 
length he became keeper of the Vatican 
hbrary. He died in 1761. He published an 
account of ns negociations in Switzerland, un- 
der the title of ** Acta] egationis Helveticz,’ 
foho, and he displayed Ins regard for litera- 
ture by forming a library at the Clementine 
college, and by the encouragement he gave to 
the collation of MSS. of the Old Lestament in 
the Vatican library, for the use of Dr. Kenni- 
cott, in the publication of his Hebrew Bible. 
—Bbnepicr Passionet, nephew of the car 

dinal, published a collection of ancient inscrip 

tious, with annotations, 1763, folio —Buog 

Unw. Diet Hist. 

PAILRCULUS (Caius Vetrrius) an an- 
qjient Roman historian, was born in the year 
of Rome 735, of a family in Campania, which 
had borne various amportant ofhces im the 
state. He served under liberiusin Germany, 
as commander of the cavalry, and in the firat 
year of that emperors reign was nominated 
pretor. Nothing further 1s known of him , but 
the praises he bestowed upon Sejanus have led 
to a supposivion that he was a parizan of that 
minister, and involvedin his ruin. this death 
1s placed by Dodwell in the year of Rome 
784, 1n his fiftieth year. Paterculus composed 
an abridgment of Roman history, in ten books, 
of which the greater part has pershed, and 
unfortunately that which remains 1s incurably 
corrupted, only one manuscript having been 
discovered Hisstyle is pure and elegant, and 
he excelled in a bnef and forcable mauner of 
drawing characters , but his connexions with 
Jiberius and dSejanus rendered him an adulator 
of those detestable persons, and warped his 
representations of the actions and characters of 
the republican party. The most esteemed edi- 
tions of this classic, are those of Burrmann, 
veyeey 1719, of Ruhnkenius, Leyden, 1779, 
and of Krausius, Leipsic, 1800.— Vassi Hist 
Lat. Dibdin's Edit of Harwood’s Classics. 

PATERSON (Samue.) a wnter on bib- 
hography and miscellaneous hterature. He 
was born in London in 1728, and having been 
deprived of his parents when young, and con- 
signed to the care of an unfaithful guardian, 
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he was sent to France, where be had an oppor- 
tunity for gaining a general acquaintance with 
the value of books , and on his return to Eng- 
land he engaged in trade asa bookseller in the 
metropolis. Not being successful in this pur- 
suit, he became an auctioneer , when he turned 
his previous knowledge to good account, and 
obtained great credit for his skill in forming 
catalogues of books and manuscripts, and ar- 
ranging them for sale. He also produced 
some lh ht and amusing works of his own 
composition, including ‘* A Journey through 
part of the Netherlands in 1766, by Conat, 
Jumoor,’’ 1769, 3 vols 12mo0, and “ Joimer- 
lana, or the Book of Scraps’”’ 1772, 2 vols, 
8vo. His principal work as a bibliographer 1s 
his ‘* Biblhhotheca universalis selecta , a Cata- 
logue of Books, ancient and modern, im various 
Languages and Faculties, and upon almost 
every Branch of Science and Pohte Litera- 
ture,” 1786, Bvo. Mr Paterson died March 
29, 1802.—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. Dibdin’s Bib 
Dec. 

PATIN (Guy)a French physician and let- 
ter-writer, born at Houdan, near Beauvais in 
Picardy, 10 1602 —_-He studied at the college 
of Beauvais, and afterwards at Pans, and was 
designed for the church His inchmaton led 
him to prefer the medical profession, and hav- 
sng applied himself closely to the rc quisite stu 
dies, he was admitted a physician at Paris in 
1627. He became very eminent as a prac 
tiuoner , and at length he was made prof sor 
of medicine at the Royal College. He died in 
1072. He was the author of several n edical 
tiacts of little importance, but his ‘ Let- 
tres,” published posthumoualy, attracted great 
notice. They conta the current wit of his 
time, interspersed with satirical observations 
and amusing anecdotes, carelessly thrown 
together in a manner that indicates their not 
having been designed for the press by their 
author. The first volume was published at 
Geneva, 1n 1083, and its unexpected success 
occasioned the speedy appearance of two more 
volumes, and the thiee were reprinted at Paris. 
In 1718 an addition to this correspondence 
was made by the publication of ‘* Nouvelles 
Lettres, de feu M. Gum Patin, tirées du Ca- 
binet du M. Charles Spon,’’? Amsterdam, 
2 vols.12mo. All the letters were written 
between 1642 and 1672 —Patin (CuHaRLis) 
second son of the foregoing, a physician and 
medallist. He was born at Paris in 1633, and 
he made such an astonishing pro,ress in Latin 
and Greek literature, that he was admitted to 
the degree of M4. at the age of fourteen. He 
then studied the civil law, and was madea 
counsellor of the Parliament of Pans, but he 
relinquished that profession for medicine, in 
which he took the degree of doctor, and deh- 
vered lectures on the practice of physic. He 
also acquired considerable reputation as aphy- 
sicjan , but 1n 1608 he was obliged to Jeave 
France, to avoid the resentment of some per- 
sons 1n power, whom he had offended. He 
then travelledin Germany, Holland, England, 
Switzerland, and Italy, after which he settled 
at Basil, but the war between France and 
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Germany rendering his situation disagree- 
able, he removed to Padua in Italy, where 
he was made professor of medicme in 
1676. Three years after, the state of Venice 
bestowed on him the order of St Mark. In 
1681 he received an mtumation that he might 
return to France, but he was tempted to re- 
main at Padua, by an appointment to the pro- 
fessorship of surgery, with an increased salary, 
He died of a polypus of the heart, October 2, 
1093. Among his works are, ‘‘ Introduction 
a I’Histoire par la Connoissance des Me- 
dailles,”’ 1665, 12mo, ‘‘ Famshe Romane, 
ex antiquis numismatibus,”’ foho, ‘* Impera- 
torum Numismata,”’ folio; ‘* Fhesaurus Nu- 
mismatum,’’ +to, ‘* Relations Historiques et 
cuneuses de diverses Voyages ep Allemagne, 
Angleterre, Hollande, &c.”’ 12mo, ‘* Lyczum 
Patavinum, sive Icones et Vite Professorum 
Patav. ann. 1682 pub docentium,” 4to. Ihe 
wife and daughters of Patin were learned la 
dies, and members of the academy of the Rico- 
vrati at Padua, of whch he was president.— 
Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. 

PAILKUL (Joun Rernnotp, count) a [- 
vonian, who distinguished himself by his op 
position to the dominion of the Swedes over 
his native country in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Ihe schemes of the 
insurzents being frustrated, Patkul left Livo 
nia, and was employed as political agent im 
Saxony, by Peter, the czar of Russa. Charl s 
XII of Sweden having obliged the Saxon go- 
vernment to surrender him a pnsoner, he was 
condemned, and executed on the charge of 
treason in 1706.— Bug. Univ. 

PAI RICK (Srmon) au Loghsh prelate, 
was born in 1626, at Gainsborough in Lan- 
colushire, mm which town his father carned on 
the business of a mercer. After being well 
grounded in grammatical learning, he was 
gent in 1644 as a sizar to Queen’s college, 
Cambnidge, of which he became a fellow m 
1647. In 1651 he obtained the degree of 
MA. and took orders from Dr Hall, the ejected 
bishop of Norwich , and 1n 1698 he graduated 
BD. and became vicar of Battersea. In 1661 
he was elected, by a majonty of the fellows 
master of Queen’s college, in opposition to a 
royal mandate , but the affair being brought 
before the king 1n council, he was ejected. 
He was prescnted to the hving of St Pauls 
Covent-garden, 19 1662, and endeared him- 
self much to his pamshioners, by remaining 
with them during the plague. In 1606, hav- 
ing received some slight at Cambridge, he 
took his degree of DD. at Oxford, and be- 
came chaplam to the king. About the same 
tame he composed a treatise intended to ex- 
pose the character and manner of preaching 
of the nonconformist ministers, entitled, ‘* A 
Friendly Debate between a Conformist and 
Noncomformist,”’ which he subsequently with 
much candour allowed to be too indiscnmi- 
natingly severe. He followed this publi- 
cation with his ‘‘ Christian Sacrifice, shewing 
the successful end and manner of receiving 
the Holy Communion ,”’ ‘‘ The Devout Chris- 
tan,” ‘ Advice to a Friend,” ‘‘ Jesus and 
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the Resurrection Jusihed ,' ‘‘ The Glorious 
Ephipbany ,’’ and various other pious tracts. 
In 1672 he was made prebendary of Westmin - 
ster, and in 1679 dean of Peterborough, where 
he completed the ‘‘ History of the Church of 
Peterborough,”’ which had been begun by Si:- 
mon Gunton. Durning the reign of James IT, 
he was one of the able st defenders of the Pro- 
testant religion , and in 1686 took his part in a 
conference with two Romuh pricsts, in the 
presence of that hing and his brother in law, 
the earl of Rochester, whom he wished in vain 
to make a Catholic. After the Revolution he 
was advanced to the see of Chichester, whence 
in 1691 he was translated to that of Lly, where 
he died m 1707,10 high reputation for learn- 
ing, talent, and piety. Besides the works 
already alluded to, Bishop Patrick wrote 
‘« Commentanies”’ on the historical parts of the 
Old lestament, and ‘* Paraphrases’”’ on the 
books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, &c. which 
are deemed the most valuable of the whole. 
After having been frequently reprinted, they 
were published in 2 vols folio, and with Lowth 
on the Prophets, Arnald on the Apocrypha, 
and Whitby on the New Testament, have 
been recently published in 4to, as a complete 
ogg | on all the sacred books.— Biog. 
rite 

PATRICK (Ricuarp) an English divine 
and philological wnter. He published “ A 
Chart of the Ten Numerals, 1n IT wo Hundred 
Tongues, with a Descriptive Essay,” 1812, 
8vo, ‘* The Death of Prince Bagration,’’ a 
poem, 1813 8.0, and a sermon ou the state 
of manners in an J ughsh sea port, besides a 
variety of articles in the Classical Journal. 
He was vicar of Sculcoates, near Ifull, in 
Yorkshire, and chaplain to the dowage: mar- 
chioness Townshend. His death took place 
in February, 1815, at the age of forty-five.— 
Bug. Unu. 

ALRICK (Dr Samver) a learned and 
industrious critic, who belonged to Lton col- 
lege in the former part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury He published a great number of useful 
works relating to classical Jiterature, including 
‘« Plauts Comediz quatuor, cum Notia Ope- 
raru,’’ Lond. 1724, 8vo, ** Hederica Lexicon 
manuale Grecum,’’ 1727, 4to, ‘* Clavis Ho- 
merica, seu Lexicon Vocabulorum Omnium 
quz Conunentur in Ihade et potissima parte 
Odyssez”’ 1727, 8vo, often repubhshed , 
‘*Cellarn Geographia Antiqua, recognita 
castigata et aucta,” 1730, Bvo. Dr Patnck 
died mm 1748.— Bug. Univ. 

PAIRIN (Evcine Louis Meccutor) a 
muneralogist, disunguished for his interesting 
discoveries in geology. He was born at 
Lyons, 1n France, mm 1742, and was destined 
by his parents for the bar, but he preferred 
the study of natural Instory and physical sci- 
ence, and he was permitted to follow his im- 
clination. After having acquired a knowledge 
of chemistry and natural philosophy, he tra- 
velled in the north of Curope, and then in 
Germany and Poland , and in 1786 he under- 
took a journey to Siberia, to investigate the 
structure of the Ural mountains. He returned 
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the followmg year to Petersburgh, with a 
quantity of mineral specimens which he had 
collected , and after an absence of ten years, 
he revisited lis native country, and settled at 
Panis. He was chosen a member of the Na- 
tional Convention for the city of Lyons, but 
he took little interest in the cabals which agi- 
‘ated that assembly in which he voted for the 
banishment of Lous XVI. He was after- 
wards proscribed, and obliged to conceal him- 
self during the reign of terror. On the crea- 
tion of the achool of Mines, he presented his 
maseum of minerals to that tastitution, of 
which he was made hbrarnian, and he assisted 
mn the Journal published by the professors. He 
died in 1815. His principal work 1s, ‘‘ His- 
toire Naturelle des Mineraux,”’ 5 vols. form- 
ing a sequel to the works of Buffon. He was 
a member of the iustitute, the academy of 
Petersburgh, &c. , and a contributor to seve- 
ral periodical works of acience.—Brog. Univ. 

PALRIX (Peter) a French minor poet, 
was born at Caen in 1585. He was designed 
for the law, but addicted himself to poetry, 
and at the age of forty attached himself to the 
court of Gaston, duke of Orleans He lived 
tothe greatage of eighty eight, and becoming 
relhimious as he advanced in hfe, endeavoured 
to suppress the licentious productions of his 
youth. Of his works there sre extant, a col 
Jecuon of verses, entitled, ‘‘ La Misericorde 
de Dieu,” 1660, 4to., ‘* Plantes des Con- 
sonnes ,’’ and ‘* Miscellaneous Poems.” I be 
Piece by Patnix which 1s most known, how- 
ever was written afew days before his death, 
ands called ‘‘The Dream.” Although ofa 
serious cast, it has singularly enough found its 
way into mostof the Luglish jest books, ina 
translation, commencing, ‘‘I dreamt, that bu- 
ried in my fellow clay,’’ owing to which odd 
&ppropriation, the English verses are probab! 
much better known than the French srunial 
~~ Nouv. Dit. Hist. 
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member to deliver a similar harangue Upon 
to lamguage, Patru was 
completely informed , and Vaugelas acknow- 
ledges his assistance in his remarks on the 
French language. Boileau and Racine sub- 
mitted their works to his judgment, and though 
he was generally severe they seem to have 
profited byit. In spite of his talents, Patru 
fell into a state of indigence, and being 
obliged to sell his brary, Boileau purchased it, 
and generously insisted upon his retaining it 
daring his hfe. His opanions were sceptical, 
and being visited by Bossuet during his last 
illness, he refused to talk on the subject. On 
his death-bed he received a visit from Colbert, 
who brought him, but too late, a donation « f 
five hundred crowns from the king. He died 
in 1681 He 18 pmncipally known by his 
‘* Plaidoyers,’’ which are free from bar- 
barisms whi-h formerly pervaded the bar He 
also wrote orations, letters, and lives of some 
of his friends. The best edition of his worke 
is that of 1732, 2 vols. 4to.—Morerr. Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. Niceron. 

PAILISON (Witi1am) a poet, was born 
at Peasmarsh in Sussex, 10 1706 and was the 
son of a farmer, but his father not being able 
to give him an edueation suitable to his |ite- 
rary propensities, his landlord, the earl of 
Thanet took him under his protection, and 
placed him at Appleby school in Westmore- 
Jand Hethence proceeded to Sidney college, 
Cambridge, but having a violent quarrel with 
hia tutor, to avoid threatened expulsion he took 
his name out of the college-book, and came to 
London He plunged into all the pleasures of 
the metropolis, and was in a short time re- 
duced to the deepest distress, until Curl, the 
bookseller, finding some of his compositions 
well received, took him into his house, where 
he died of the small pox in 1727, in his 
twenty first year His poems were published 
in two volumes, octavo, in 1728.—Life pre- 
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an Itahan philosopher and philological writer 
of the sixteenth century. He wae a native of 
Istria and studied at the university of Padua. 
After travelling for some time, he became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Ferrara, whence be re- 
moved to Rome, and died in that city in 1597, 
at the age of sixty-seven. He was a professed 
admirer of the Platonic philosophy, and pub- 
hshed a canous work, enutled, ‘‘ Oracula Zo- 


PAUNCION (Axexis Jonn Perer) a 
French mathematician, born in 1736 =©©From 
the poverty of his parents, his education was 
neglected tll he was e,ghteen years old, when 
he received some instructions from a charita- 
ble ecclesiasuc, and he afterwards studied at 
Nantz, where the exact sciences principally 
attracted his attention. He then went to 
Pans, and became amathematical teacher In 


roastris, Hermetis Tnsamegisti, et ahorum, ex! 1768 he published, ‘ I héone de la Vis d’Ar- 
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prehxa Dissertatione Historica,” Ferrar, 1591. 
He also wrote ‘‘ A parallel) between the An- 
cients and Moderus as to the Military Art ,’’ 
besides other works on rhetoric, poetry, geo- 
metry, &c.—Teusier Lloges des H. S. 
PATRU (Onivexr) a distinguished French 
leader and man of letters, was born at Pans 
in 1604. After visiting Rome he returned to 
Pans, and apphed himself earnestly to the 
study of the law. He was admitted a mem- 
ber of the French academy in 1640, and on 
his entrance he pronounced an oration of 
thanks, which gave so much satsfaction, that 
xt became thenceforth a rule for every new 


chimede ,” and in 1780 appeared his ‘‘ Me- 
trologie, ou Traité des Measures, Poids et 
Monnaies des Anciens Peuples et des Mo- 
dernes,’’ 4to. the most valuable work of the 
kind extant. Paucton obtained the chair of 
mathematics at Strasburgh, w hich he was oblig- 
ed to quit in consequence of the Austnan 
invasion, He then eetiled at Dole, tall 1796, 
when he removed to Pans on being appomted 
calculator to the ‘‘ Connaissance des lemps ,”’ 
and he was also nominated an associate- corres- 
pondent of the Insutute. He died June 15, 
1798.— Brog. Unw. 

PAUL OF BURGOS, a learned Jew, born 
im that city m 1353. He embraced Chrizta- 
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nity, and became succesmvely archdedacon of 
‘Trevigno, bishop of Carthagena, of Burgos, 
and finally patriarch of Aquileia. the died in 
1455. He has left additions to Nicolas de 
Lyra’s ‘“ Postills ,”’ a treatise, entitlea ‘ Scru- 
tinum Scripturarum ,” with other learned 
works. Huis three sons were also Christians. 
Alpbonzo was bishop of Burgos, and wrote 
an abridgment of the Spanish history. Gon- 
salvo, the second, was bishop of Placentia, 
and Alvarez, the third, pubhshed a history of 
John 1] king of Castille.— Moreri. 

PAUL [tHk DEACON, or PAULUS 
DIACONUS, also called WARNEFRIDUS, 
and PAULUS MONACHUS, was borm at 
Friuh im the eighth century, and was educated 
wn the court of the Lombard kings at Pavia. 
On the capture of Desidenus, the last king of 
the Lombards by Charlemagne, he retired to 
the monastery of Monte Casino, where he 
took the habit. He wrote a ‘‘ History of the 
Uombards ,’”’ and as he was an eye-witness of 
many of the events he mentions, his statements 
are held to be generally correct. It was 
printed at Hamburgh in 1611, and 18 also con 
tained in Muraton’s Rerum Italic. Scriptores. 
—Dupne Morerr. 

PAUL OF SAMOSATA, so named from 
the place of his birth, flournshed in the third 
century, and was one of the first who en- 
tertained the opimions known by the name of 
Unitarian or Socinian. He was chosen bishop 
of Antioch .n 200, but venturing to broach his 
new doctrine, he was deposed in #70. He re. 
fused to submit to his sentence, and was sup. 
ported by Zenobia, queen of Paln yra, but on 
the capture of that monarch by the emperor 
Aurchan, Paul was expelled, and what be- 
came of him afterwards 1s unknown. Iiis 
great wealth proved that his character asa 
pastor was not unimpeachable, since it was 
neither derived from his ancestors, nor ac 
quired by bis own industry. His followers 
were called Paulimists for a long time after.— 
Luidner Milner’s Church Hist. Grbbon. 

PAUL (St Vincrnr de) an ecclesiastic 
of the church of Rome, was born 1n 1576 
In a voyage which he made from Marseilles 
to Narbonne, the ship was captured by the 
lurks, and he remaimed a considerable time 
in slavery under three masters, the last of 
whom he converted. Returning tc France, 
Louis XIII made him abbot of St Leonard de 
C hau!me, and he had also the hving of Clichy 
In 1609 he became tutor to the family of 
Emanuel de Gondy, but on the death of ma 
dame de Gondy, he retired to the college dc 
Bons Enfans, whence he was removed t 
direction of the house of St Lazare 
was a continued series of good and charitable 
works. Of the benevolent institutions of 
France, the following are principally indebted 
to him for their establishment the hospitals 
de Bicétre, de la Salpétnere, de Ja Piné, those 
of Marseilles for galley slaves, of St Reme for 
pugrims, of le Saint Nom de Jesus for old men, 
of the Charitable Virgins for the sick poor, 
an hospital for foundlings, &c. During ten 
years, he, Vincent, presided in the council of 
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conscience under Anne of Austria, and he suf- 
fered none but the most worthy to be presented 
to benefices. He died in 1660, and was 
canoumzed by Clement XIT in 1737.—Dhiet. 
Hiss Moshewm. 

PAUL OF VENICE (father) a celebrated 
ecclesiastic and histonan of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, whose proper name was Pietro Sarpi. 
He was born at Veuice, August 14, 1552, and 
was the son of Francisco Sarpi, a merchant of 
that city. He entered young into the religi- 
ous order of the Servites, and wm his twentieth 
year he was appointed chaplain to the yrand 
duke of Mantua, and made lecturer on the 
canon law by the bishop of that city. After 
two years, he returned to Venice, and having 

‘ceived the degree of ductor of theology, he 
became provincial of his order, for the regu- 
‘ation of which he composed a new body of 
statutes. Iie was afterwards raised to the of- 
fice of procurator general of the Servites, and 
being under the necessity of residing, for a 
while, at Rome, he consigned his private af- 
fairs at Venice to the care of a friend, who, 
having abused his confidence, endeavoured to 
persuade him to remain at Rome for the sake 
of obtaining promotion in the church’ Fa- 
ther Paul, in reply to this advice, observed, 
that he was so far from coveting the dignities 
of the courtof Rome, that he held them in 
abomination. His treacherous correspondent 
betrayed his sentiments. and brought on him 
the imputation of being a heretic, while his 
liberal intercourse with eminent protestants 
contributed to increase the prejudices against 
him in the breasts of the zealots of popery. In 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, a 
dispute took place between the pope and the 
Venetian government on the subject of eccle- 
siastucal ammunities, which was carried to such 
extremities, that lis holiness at length laid the 
state under an interdict. Father Paul, on this 
occasion, showed himself a strenuous advo- 
cate for the cause of liberty, and by his wnit- 
ings against the encroachments of the papal 
governmcnt, he gave the highest offence to the 
court of Rome, whither he was summoned, 
on pain of excommunication, to answer for his 
conduct. Ihe Venetians were about to throw 
off their spiritual allegiance, when the affair 
was compromised, and a reconciliation took 
place Tather Paul had, however, acted too 
prominent a part in this dangerous rebelhon 
against ecclesiastical despotism, to be allowed 
to escape unpunished, and to the vengeance 
of his political enemies may be attnbuted an 
attempt which was made to assassinate him in 
1607. He rece:ved many dangerous wounds 
from a band of ruffians, and probably owed 
his recovery to the skill and attention of the 
celebrated surgeon Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 
who was rewarded by the senate of Venice 
with the order of St Mark. Father Paul em- 
ployed the latter part of bis life in writing the 
history of the council of Irent, in which he hag 
developed the intngues connected with the 
transactions of that famous assembly, with a 
degree of boldness and veracity, which renders 
the work one of the most interesting and im- 
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portant productions of the class to which i 
belongs. The literary and scientific labours o/ 
father Paul were extended to various branches 
of knowledge, he was not only deeply skilled 
in the canon law, but he was also distunguish- 
ed for Ins acquaintance with anatomy. He ap- 
pears to have discovered the valves of the vein: 
which contribute to facilitate the circulation o 
the bloud, though those wnters are mistaken 
who represent him as having forestalled ow 
countryman, Dr Harvey, in the discovery which 
has immortalized his name. ‘he death of this 
great man took place January 14, 1022, and 
he 1s said to have expired after uttering the 
words, ‘* Lsto perpetua,” which have been 
construed asa prayer for the prosperity of Ve 
mice. Fhe lnstory of the council of Trent was 
first published 1n London in 1619, having been 
transmitted to this country through the medium 
of the Lnglish resident at Vem-e, gsr Henry 
Wotton, a personal frend of the author. It 
has been translated into Laghsh by sir Adam 
Newton and sir Nathaniel Brent, and a mor 
recent translauon was projected by Dr Johnson 
10 the early part of his literary career, but neve: 
executed. He proposed to have added the 
notes annexed from the French version of fathe: 
Courayer, published in 1706, 2 vols. folio. Lhe 
works of father Paul were printed at Verona, 
1761, 8 vols.4to, and at Naples, 1790, 24 vols. 
Bvo.— Bayle. Morere Brog. Univ. 
PAULINde St BART HELEMI (Jonwv Pait- 
rtp Weropin, or) a barefooted Carmelite, and 
missionary to the hast Indies, born in Lower 
Austria, in 1748. Has parents were peasants, 
and at the age of twenty he took the religious 
habit, and having studied theology aud philo- 
sophy at Prague, he entered into the seimi- 
nary of the missions of bis order at Rome, anc 
learnt the O rental tongues at the college of 
St Pancrauus. In 1744 he embarked tor the 
coast of Malabar, and after paszng fouiteer 
years in India, he was honoured with the title 
of vicar-general, and at length with that of 
apostolic visitor, He was then recalled to Lu- 
rope tu yive an account of the missions in In- 
dostan, and to correct the catechisms, and 
Other elementary works printed at Rome, for 
the use of the missionaries. He removed 
from Rome to Vienna in 1798, when the 
French invaded Italy , and he was secretary 
to the congregauon of the Propaginda at the 
dispersion of that society Ile returned to 
Rome in 1800, and pope Pius VII appointed 
him counsellor of the congregation of the In- 
dex, and inspector of studies at the Urban col- 
lege of the Propaganda. He died January 7, 
1806. He wrote an account of bis travels, 
translated into French, and published at Pans, 
under the title of ‘* Voyage aux Indes Orien- 
tales,”’ 1808, 3 vols. 8vo, and he was also 
the author of several works relauve *o the lan- 
guages of India, and the state of Chnstuamty 
in that country, of which an account is piven 
in the annexed authonty.— Bug Unie. | 
PAULINUS, an ecclesiastical wr ter, de- 
scended from an illustrious Romin family,was 
boro at Bourdeaus i 393. After filling some. 
considerable posts in the empire, he marned a 
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Spanish lady, who converted him, and he was 
ordmned a priest. He settled at Nola, of 
which he became bishop in 409. He died in 
431. Has works consist of poems and letters, 
wnitten with much elegance and strength ; 
they were published at Paris in 1516, and at 
Antwerp in 1622. Paulinus appears to have 
corresponded with all the great men of his 
tame, by whom he was much esteemed and 
caressed, being of a most amiable and hberal 
disposition.—Dupin. Milner. Sara Qnom, 
PAULINUS, patnarch of Aquileia in the 
eighth century, was born at Friuh in 726. 
H[e 1s honoured by the Catholics with the title 
of saint, on account of his zealous defenre of 
the orthodox doctrines of the trinity, on which 
he published several treatises. He was Ingh 
in favour with the emperor Charlemagne, 
who gave him many preferments, and finally 
made him patnarch of Aquileia. He died in 
804, and a complete edition of his works was 
published at Venice in 1737, by John Francis 
Madnsi, a priest of the congregation of the 
Oratory.—Dupin. Care. Milner. 
PAULLI (Stmon) a Danish physician and 
naturalist, born 1n 1003. He was the sun of 
Henry Paulh, physician to the queen dowager 
of Denmark , and after having studied im the 
universities of Germany, he went to Paris, and 
returning to Wittembeig, he took his deyrees 
in 1630. Iwo years after he was appointed 
to the medica) chair at Rostock, and in 1039 
he was invited to Copenhagen to become pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the college of Finck. He 
ftcrwards became first physician to Fre- 
denck IE. of Denmark , and he died at Co- 
penhazen in 1080. He was the author of a 
treatise on the properties of plants used in me- 
Jicine, Rostock, 1639, 4to, of which an im- 
proved edition was published at Frankfort in 
i708, *Icones Fiaw Damce, cum exphca- 
tionibus,’” Copenhagen, 1047, 4to, ‘‘ Com- 
mentanus de abusu labac: et Herbe Thee,” 
1661, 4to, several times reprinted, besides 
other works,—Simow Paur ti, as0n of the pre- 
ceding, relinquished the medical profession, 
and settled as a printer at Strasbuigh, where 
he pubhshed several works on geography, and 
Improved editions of some of the wnungs of 
lis father. He also produced ‘* Historia Lit- 
eraria sive dispositio librorum omnium facul- 
‘atum ac artium secundum materiam,’’ 1671, 
8vo, which, notwithstanding its impoaing title, 
18 only a catalogue of the books he kept for 
sale.—-Niceron. Bug. Univ.—Oviicer Pavr- 
Et, another son of the elder Simon, distin- 
siished himself by his fanatical publications, 
"le was bred to commerce, and having been 
ippomted secretary to the Indian company, he 
2ecame one of the mchest merchants im Den- 
ark. In the midst of his prosperous specu- 
lations he became deranged, and after setting 
ip for a prophet, and committing many extra- 
‘agances, he was made a bankrupt, and quit- 
ng his family, he went to Paris and proposed 
plan for the conquest of Judea, and the re- 
nulding of Jerusalem. He was at length im- 
omisoned at Amsterdam for publishing a buuk, 
in winch he mdiculed Christianity, and an- 
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Bounced a project for establishing a new reli- expression of his opimions, offended the stadt- 
giou on its ruins. After experiencing various holder’s government, he was removed from Ins 
adventures, he died in obscurity, at Copenha- situation in 1787, when he retired to France. 
gen, in 1715. He pubhshed “The Dove of In 1795 he presided at the first assembly of 
Noah, or Good News from Canaan,’ Amster- the provisional representatives of Holland ; was 
dam, 1696, ‘* !he Imumpb of the Stone cut a member of the naval committee, negociator 
without Hands,’’ and other books with equally of the treaty of peace with France, and deputy 
strange titles.—Adelung’s History of Human from the province of Holland at the delbera- 
Folty, vol. iv. tiondg which related to the convocation of a 

PAULMIER neur de GRENTEMEISNIL constituent assembly. He died March 17th, 
(Jacques le) a miscellaneous writer, born at 1796. Paulus was the author of a ‘* Com- 
Caen in Normandy, in 1587. He received a mentary on the lreaty of Utrecht,” 1775, 
classical education , but on leaving college, he 3 vols. 8vo, a ‘‘ Memoir on the Equahty of 
relinquisbed the study of literature, and served Mankind,” which passed through several edi- 
for several years inthe army. At length he tions, besides other woarks.—Bug. Unvv. 
reured to Caen, and at the age of forty-five Bue. Nour. des Contemp. 
resumed his studies, and as Huet informs us, PAUSANIUS, a Greek geographer of the 
wrote a number of works 1n prose and verse, | second century, supposed to have been a so- 
in the French, Itahan, Spanish, Latin, and , phist or rhetorician, and a native of Czesana 
Greek languages. lis mostimportant prodac- in Cappadocia. According to Philostratus, he 
tons are, ‘* Observations on the ancient studied under Herodes Atticus, and after- 
Greek and Roman Authors ,’”” and a ‘‘ De- wards resided at Rome, though he held an 
scliption of ancient Greece ,”’ both written in office at Athens. He wrote a valuable de- 
Latin. He died in 1670.—Joutran te Paut- scription of Greece, still extant, besides other 
miz:n, the father of the former, studied medi- works, which are lost. Among the best edi- 
cine at Paris, and having taken the degree of tions of the ‘* Descriptio Greciz,” are those 
doctor, he became one of the most eminent of Kuhnuius, Leipsic, 1696, folio , and of Fa- 
physiians of lis time. He published several cius, Leip. 1794-97, 4 vols. 8vo. There isa 
works 1elating to his profession , and died at French translation by Clavier, and one in Eng- 
Caen in 1988, aged sixty-eight.—Huet Orig. lish by Taylor, 1797, 3 vols. 8vo.— Possu Hist. 
de Cuen. Brg. Univ Grece Brog. Unw. 

PAULUS A.GINETA, a Greek physi- PAUW (Cornt ius de) a German canon, 
clan, a native of the island of Augina, sup was born at Amsterdam in 1739, and died m 
posed by Le Clerc to have lived in the fourth 1799, at Xantem, near Aix-la-Chapelle. He 
century, though others, with greater probabi was uncle to Anacharsis Clootz, who figured 
‘uty, place him nearly two centuries later, He at the French Revolution, and his opimons 
travelled through several countmes in search were im some respects as singular. [lis prin- 
of knowledge, and p:rticularly visited Alexan- cipal works are, ‘‘ Recherches philosophnques 
dria, then famous for its library. He wiote sur les Amenicains, les Fk gyptiens, et les Chi- 
on surgery, and Fabricius ab Aquapendente 15 nois,’’ 7 vols. 1768 , and ‘* Recherches philo- 
said to have copied freely from that part of his sophiques sur les Grecs,”’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1787. 
works, the materials of which Paulus had pro- He has much learning and ingenuity, his style 
bably derived from the wntings of ns prede 18 agreeable, but full of paradoxes, and of 
cessors. There have been many editions of those free opimons once so much in vogue in 
his productions, which were translated into France, and which greatly recommended him 
Latin, and commented on by John Winther of to Frederick the Great of Prussia.— Nour. 
Andernach, whose annotations, with those of Dict. Fltst. 

Goupil and Camotius, appear in the edition PRACHAM (Hewry) an ingenious writer 
printed at Venice, 1903, 8vo.—Hutchinson’s of the seventeenth century, a native of North 
Big. Med. Mims, Herts, Little 1s known of his private 

PAULUS (Jvuiivs) a celebrated Roman history, farther than that he was a graduate of 
Jaw yer, who flourished in the third century of Immuity college, Cambridge, and thata portion 
the Chrisuan zra. He exervised for many of his hfe was passed 1n Italy, in the study of 
years the profession of an advocate at Rome , the fine arts, of which he was a passionate ad- 
and being made an imperial counsellor, under mirer. He was the author of ‘‘ Lhe Valley of 
Severus and Caracella, he distinguished him- Vanety ,’’ ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Exercise,” 4to ; 
self by the boldness with which he dehvered ‘* Lhe Worth of a Penny,” ‘‘ Minerva Bn- 
his opimons. Under Helogabalus he was tannica,’’? 4to, “ Thaha’s Banquet,” and 
bamshed , but the emperor Alexander Seve- other tracts, but the work by which he is 
rus recalled him, raised him to the consular principally known is lis ‘‘ Complete Gentle- 
dignity, and appointed him pretonan prefect, man,’’ which has been repeatedly reprinted, 
after the death of Ulpian. Some of his nu- and though now obsolete, enjoyed at one 
merous professional works are stjil extant.— period a great share of public favour. The 
Bug. Univ. time of his decease 1s supposed to be about 

AULUS (Perer) grand pensionary of the year 1610.— Bug. Brit. 
Holland, was born in Dutch Flanders in 1754. PEACOCK (Recinatp) whose name 
He was employed m the manne department also wntten Pecock, bishop of Chichester, » 
of the state,in which he displayed great acti- learned prelate of the fifteenth ceutury, by 
vity and intelligence , but having, by the open buth a Welchman, boro in 1390. He re 
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esiced lis education at Oriel college, Oxford,! the Widow's college, 
and afterwards obtained some preferment in: 


the citv of London, where he acquired the 
esteem and patronage of the protector, Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester who raised tim to the 
bishopnc of St Asaph m 1444. After presid- 
ing over this see five years, he resigned it for 
that of Chichester , but falling into disgrace 
with the court of Rome, on accoint of a work 
in which he dented the real presence, he was 
solemrly deprived, and committed close pn- 
soner to Thorney Abbey, notwithstanding his 
having submitted to a public recantation of the 
opinions he had advanced in his writings, 
whict were burnt at Oxford mn 1497. The 
principal of these 1s a tract, entitled ‘* A Trea- 
tise on Faith,’? 4to, 1088. Bishop Peacock 
survived his disgrace only three years, dying in 
confinement —TI ife by I ewrs. 

PREARCE (Natnanie.) a seafaring 8iven- 
turer, was born of respectable parents at s ast 
Actonin Middlesex, and went to seaa 1: 
eully age. He resided for some years m Abys- 
sinia, where he was a favourite of the king, 
and beloved by the people He went toCairo 
with the intention of revisiting Lngland, hav- 
ing collected a great number of cunosities for 
the Brush Museum, and had proceeded to 
Alexandria, where he was seized with a bili- 
ous fever, which put an end to his hfe on the 
12th of August 1820. He was buried in a 
Greek convent, his body, according to his de- 
mre, being carried by sx Lnghsh sailors. He 
left his MSS. to Mr Salt, the consul general in 
Egypt.—Cent. Mag. 

PEA RCL (Zacuary ) bishop of Rochester, 
a prelate of distinguished learning and piety, 
born in Holborn, London, where his father was 
a ¢cistiller, in 1690. From Westminste: gram- 
mar-school he weut off to I mnity colleze, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellowship through 
the interest of the lord chef-justice Parker, 
afterwards earl of Macclesfield The same pa- 
tronage also procured him a living in Ussex 
and the vicarage of St Martin’s in the Fields, 
London, but his friend going out of power, Dr 
Pearce, who had now obtained the degree © 
DD, from the archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
mained stationary for a time, though sull no- 
ticed occasionally by the ministry, tll 1739, 
when he was promoted to the vacant deanery 
of Winchester. Nune years after, the bishopric 
of Bangor was bestowed upon him, not only 
without solicitation, but contrary to his wishes, 
which pointed entirely to a private hfe. Ile 
was with difficulty prevailed upon to accept it, 
and though translated to Rochester, with the 
deanery of Westminster annexed, in 1750, his 
anxiety to retire from the hagh station to which 
he was thns involuntarily raised, was s0 sin- 
cere, as well as strong that at length, in 1768, 
the government yielded to hisrepeated request, 
and allowed him to resign the more valuable 
appomtment, his deanery, 10 favour of Dr 
‘Lhomas, retaining however, the bishopric, to 
the reuring from which there existed sume ob 
jections of an ecclesiastical nature. Bishop 
Pearce was as distinguished for his chanty and 
munificence, as for his learning. He enriched 
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in the immediate naigh- 
bourhood of his palace, at Bromley, by a do- 
nation of 50001., wlule his tracts on theological 
subjects are numerousand valuable. Of these 
the principal are, ‘‘ A Commentary on the 
Gospels and the Acts,’’ 4to, 2 vola., two Let- 
ters to Conyers Middleton, m defence of 
Bishop Waterland, a reply to Woolston 
on the Miracles, a Review of the Text of 
Malton, an edition of ‘‘ Longinus on the 
Sublime,” with a Latin translation annexed, 
and another of Cicero’s Offices , four volumes 
of Sermons, &c. His deith took place in 
1774 —Ltfe prefired to Commentary. 

PEARSON, DD.(Lpwanrp)a learncd and 
amiable divine, was born on the % oth of Octo- 
ber, 1756, in the city of Norwich. He was 
never placed at any public school, but denved 
all early education from private instruction, 
and his own assiluity. In 1778 he was en- 
tered at Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge , 
and proceeded to the degree of BA., 1782, 
and MA., 1785. In 1786 he obtaimed the 
Normsian prize, for an ‘‘ Essay on the Good- 
ness of God, as manifested in the Mussion 
of Jesus Chnist,’”?’ which was soon afterwards 
published, in conformity to the wall of the 
founder. In 1792 he took the degree of BD , 
and during a considerable period Mr Pearson 
filled the situation of tutor to the college. 
In 1797 he was presented by his hind and 
esteemed fnend, Dr Elliston, the master, to 
the rectory of Rempstone, Nottinghamshire. 
In the same year he marned Susan the daugh- 
ter of Richard Johnson, esq. of Henrietta- 
street, Covent-parden In 1807 he warcho- 
sen, by the trustees, to preach the W arburto- 
nian lectures at Lincoln’s Inn, which he com- 
pleted early in 1811. In 1808, on the death 
of Dr I llston, he was elected master of Sid- 
ney Sussex college on which occasion he re- 
ceived by royal mandate, the degree of DD. , 
and in the same year was appointed vice-chan- 
cellor Jn 1810 he was elected by the um- 
versity to the office of Christian advocate. Lhe 
aiduous duties connected with these various 
and important appointments had _ visably 
affected his health, and whilst taking his cus- 
tomary walk m the garden of his parsonage, 
at Rempstone, he was suddenly attacked with 
an apoplectic seizure, from which he never re- 
covered sufficiently to articulate , but expired 
on the 17th of August 1811. The works of 
Dr Pearson, besides that already mentioned, 
are tne following, ‘‘ Discourses to Academic 
Youth ,” ‘“‘A Letter to a Member of the Se- 
nate of the University of Cambndge ,’”’ and 
‘* Remarks on the !heory of Morals.” The 
Warburtoman Letters were also published, as 
well as several family prayers, written by him. 
—Private Communication. 

PEARSON (Joun) bishop of Chester, a 
learned and pious prelate of the seventeenth 
century. He was the son of an Enghsh divine, 
rector of Snonug, Norfolk, where he was born 
in 1612. From Eton be went off, on the 
foundation, to King s college, Cambridge, and 
was ordained in 1639, upon the Netherhaven 
stall, in Salisbury cathedral. The following 
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ear, lord keeper Finch, whose domestic chap 
ain he was, presented him to the hving of 
Tornngton, Suffolk, but on the success of 
the Parhamentanan party, he was one of the 
many ministers ejected on account of their mo- 
narchical principles. In 1650, however, he 
was appointed to St. Clements, Eastcheap, in 
the city of London, and became, after the Re- 
storation, in succession, lady Margaret profes- 
sor of divinity, and master of Jesus college, in 
the university of Cambridge, with the rectory 
of St. Chnstopher’s, London, and a stall at Ely. 
In 1662 he was removed to the mastership of 
Trinity college, and in the course of the same 
year assisted in the revision of the liturgy, a 
task for which his previous publicatons had 
announced him to be peculiarly qualihed. The 
death of bishop Wilkins 1m 1073, made room 
for his advancement to the episcopal bench, 
and he accordingly was raised to the vacant 
see of Chester, over which diocese he con- 
tanued to preside till his death m 1686. The 
work by which he was principally known,18 his 
celebrated ‘* Lxposition of the Creed,” orgi- 
nally dehivered by him in a succession of dis- 
courses from the pulpit, at St Clement’s. ‘This 
able treatise first appeared im its present shape 
-n 1659, 4to, and has since gone through many 
editions. Previously to this he had, 1n conyunc- 
tion with Mr Gunning, carried on a polemical 
controversy on the subject of secession from 
the Romish church, with two priests of that 
communion, a garbled account of which ap- 
peared m 1658, at Pans. His other works 
are, ‘‘ Annales Cypranici,” and a vindication 
of the letters of St Ignatius against the attacks 
of Daille.—Burog. Brit. 

PEARSON (Marcarrr Eorrnctor) a 
lady distinguished for her skill in the art of 
enamelling, or painting on glass. She was 
the daughter of Samuel Paterson, the well- 
known bibhographer, and miscellaneous wri- 
ter, and she became the wife of an artist 
named Pearaon, in conjunction with whom 
she established a manufactory of stained 
glass at Hampstead. Among the various 
productions which remain as monuments of 
her almost unrivalled excellence in her pro- 
fession, may be mentioned her copies of th 
Cartoons of Raphael, of which she xecuted 
two sets, one for the late marquis of Lans- 
downe, and another for sir G. P. Turner. 
Her death took place m February, 1823. 
Gent. Mag. 

PECHANTRE (Nicovas de) a French wit 
and poet, was born at Toulouse in 1638. He 
wrote several tragedies, which were much 
esteemed, viz, ‘‘Gela.” ‘‘ Le Sacrifice 
a’ Abraham ,”’ ‘‘ Joseph Vendu par ses Freres ,” 
and ‘‘ La Mort de Nero,’ concerhnmg which 
a droll anecdote 1s related. He happened to 
leave the plan of this tragedy in a pubhec- house, 
m which he bad wnitten, ‘Ici le roi sera tué.” 
The innkeeper, conceiving that he was con- 
cerned 1n some conspiracy, gave information to 
the magistrate, and Pechantre was taken up | 
but on perceiving Ins paper in the hands of the 
man who seised him, 
« Ah! there its, the very scene which I ha 


e eagerly exclaimed . 
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planned for the death of Nero.’” He was ac- 
cordingly discharged. He died at Panes m 
1709 —Morerz, Dict. Hist. . 

PECK (Francis) a learned antiquary, was 
born at Stamford in 1692. He was educated 
at Prnity college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of MA. 1n 1727, and having entered 
into orders, became rector of Godeby in Lei- 
cestershire, which was his sole preferment. 
Ihe same year he published his “ Acade- 
mia teria Anghecana,” or Antiquanan An- 
nals of Stamford, 1n Lancoln, Rutland, and 
Northamptonshires. In 1732 he published 
the first volume of the work by which he 1s 
most known, entitled ‘* Desierata Cunosa, 
ora Collection of divers scarce and curious 
Pieces, relating clnefly to Matters of Enghsh 
History,” of which a second volume 2 Lattin 
in 1739 =©he same year he displayed his in- 
dustry in ‘‘ A complete Catalogue of all the 
Discourses written both for and against Popery 
in the Reignof king James 1].”’ In 1739 he 
edited ‘*‘ Nineteen Letters of the truly rev. and 
learned Henry Hammond, DD.” His next 
publication was, ‘‘ Memoursof the Life and Ac- 
tions of Olver Cromwell, as delivered in Three 
Panegyrics of him, wnitten in Latin,” and 

New Memoires of the Life and Poetical 
Works of Mr John Milton,” 2 vols. 4to. This 
was the last uf his labours, his death taking 
lace in 1713. He left behind hima great 
umber of materials for nine different works, 
which he hadin contemplation. Of Ins MSS., 
the greater part of which came into the posses- 
s100 of sir Thomas Cave , the most valuable were 
five volumes in 4to, fairly written out for the 
press, under the title of ‘“« Monasticon Anghi- 
Anum, supplementis novis Adauctum,”’ which 
are now in the Bntish Museum.—QN x hols’s 
it. Anec. 

PECKHAM (Joun) archbishop of Can- 
‘erbury in the reign of Edward I, and was 
born in Sussex about 1240. He took his doc- 

degree at Oxford, and proceeded to 
France, and obtained a canonry in the cathe- 
dral of Lyons, and thence to Rome, where 
she pope appointed him auditor, or chief- 
_udge, of lis palace. In 1278 the pope con- 
pecrated him archbishop of Canterbury, upon 
his agreeing to pay his holiness the sum of 
4,000 marks, which he was so slow in remit- 
ting, that the pontiff threatened to excommu- 
nicate him. In 1282 he went in person to 
the prince of Wales, to endeavour to effect a 
reconcihation between him and the king , but 
being unsuccessful, he excommunicated the 
prince and lus followers. He died at Mort- 
lake, in 1292. He was aman of great state 
and pomp, but of an accessible and liberal 
disposition, and appears to have been a severe 
disciplinanan. Has theologtcal works remain 
in MS, two only have been printed, ‘‘ Collec- 
tanea Bibhorum hbn quinque ,’’ and, ‘* Per- 
spectiva Communis.” He founded a college 
at Wingham, in Kent, which at the dassolution 
had an annual revenue of 84/.—Tanner. Care. 
Wharton Angha Sacra, 

PECQUETF (Joun) a phymcian and anato- 
mist of the seventeenth century, distinguished 
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for his discovenes relative to the organs of 
nutrition in animals. He was a native of 
Dieppe in Normandy, and died at Pans in 
1674. He first properly described the reser- 
voir or receptacle of the chyle, and demon- 
strated that the lacteal vessels convey the chyle 
from the imtestines to this receptacle, which 
forms the inferior portion of the thoracic duct, 
by means of which the chyle passes into the 
blccavenicla: In 1654 Pecquet published 
‘* New Anatomical Experiments, relative tothe 
hitherto unknown Receptacle of the Chyle,”’ 
with a dissertation on the circulation of the 
blood, and the motion of the chyle, and in 
1661 appeared huis treatise on the lacteal: 
Hutchinson’s Bog. Med. ioy Dict. H. de la 
Med. 

PFDRUZZI or PEDRUSI (Pau) a 
learned jesuit, was born at Mantua, in 1646, 
He wasemployed by Rainucio, duke of Par- 
ma, to arrange his cabinet of medals, and h 
wrote seven volumes of an account of thi 
collection, entutled, ‘1 Cesar in oro raccolta 
nel Farnese Museo e pubblicat: colle soro con- 
gruo interpretaziom,’’ Parma, foo. He died 
before this work was finished, but an eighth 
volume was edited by Peter Provene, a bro- 
ther jesuit, and the whole forms ten tomes, 
bearmy the name of the ‘‘ Museo Farnese.”’— 
Mover.  Trraboschi. Saxu Onom. 

PF ELE (Gronce) a wit, poet, and drama- 
tist of the Elizabethan age He 1s supposed 
to have been a native of Devonshire, and he 
was educated at Oxford, having studied first 
at Broadgate hall, now Pembroke college, and 
then at Chnstchurch, where he completed his 
degrees in arts in 1579. At the university he 
acquired fame as a poet, and thence going tu 
Loadon he became acquaintedwith Shakspeare, 
Jonson, and other dramatic writers, and wrote 
also forthe stage. According to Wood, his plays 
were often acted with great applause, not how- 
ever apparently much tothe emolument of the 
author, who died in obscurity about 1598. His 
works are, ‘* The famous Chronicle of King 
Edward I, surnamed Longshankes, with his 
returne from the Holy Land also the Life of 
Lleuellen Rebel in Wales, lastly, the sinking 
of Queen Elinor, who sunk at Charing Cross 
and rose again at Potter’s-hith, now named 
Queen Inth,” an historical play, 1593, 4to , 
‘“* David and Bathsheba, their Loves, with the 
Tragedy of Absalom,’”? 1599, 4to, pastoral 
poems in England’s Helicon, and other poeti- 
cal pieces. I here 18 also extant a scarce book, 
entitled '* The merne conceited Jests of George 
Peele, Gent. sometime a Student 1n Oxford, 
wherein 18 showed the Course of his Life, how 
he lived, a Man very well knowne 1m the Citie 
of London and elsewhere,” 1627, 4to.— Wood 
Athen. Oxon. Berkenhout’s Bug. Itt. 

PEGGE, LLD. (Samvev) an English di- 
vine of the last century, known as one of the 
most erudite and indefatyable antiquanes of 
his tame. He was a native of Chesterfield, 
born 1704, and educated at St John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship. 
Having taken holy orders, he obtained, in 
1731, the small vicarage of Godmersham, 
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near Canterbury, and resided there many 
years, contnbunng, in numerous papers, the 
result of his industrious researches, to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, where his communi- 
cations will be readily recogmized under the 
assumed signature of Paul Gemsege, the ana- 
gram of hisname. The ‘‘ Archeologia’’ was, 
about the same period, indebted to him for 
several valuable papers. ‘The living of Brindle, 
in Lancashire, with that of Whittington, 
Staffordshire, was presented to him in 1751, 
the former of which he soon after exchanged, 
from motives of local convenience, for that of 
Heath. Among the tracts which principally 
evince his severe investigation and patient re- 
search, are, a ‘‘ History of Beauchief Abbey ,”’ 
‘*Anonymiana ,”’ an ‘* Essay on Ancient Ln- 
tish Coins of the time of Cunobelinus or Cym- 
beline ,”’ another ‘‘ On Ancient English Cook- 
ry,’ ‘*On Anglo-Saxon Remains,” &c. 
and the lives of Grossetete, bishop of Lain- 
coln, and Roger de Weseham, bishop of 
Iuchfeld. Ihis death took place im 1790 — 
This son, of the same name, and his grandson, 
sir CuRrisroPBER Procr, both evinced the 
possession of considerable hereditary talent , 
the first, born in 1731, held a situation in the 
royal household, and died in 1800 he 1s 
known as the author of certain ‘* Memuirs’’ 
connected with the establishment to which he 
belonzed. The latter practised many years 
with great success as a physician at Oxford 
where he held the regius professorship 1n me- 
dicine till his death in 1825.—-Gent. Mag. 
PFIRCE (Jamrs) an eminent dissenting 
minister, was born 1n London, 1n 1673. Losing 
his parents early, he was placed under the 
care of a learned dissenting divine, and subse- 
quently sent to Utrecht and Leyden, where he 
remained five years. On his return, he be- 
came minister of a congregation in London, 
whence, in 1713, he removed to another at 
Exeter, whi re he contanued until a schism 
arose in con.“quence of his refusal, in con- 
Junction with Ins colleague Mr Hallett, to pro- 
fess their belief in the Lrimty. This dispute 
terminated by their ejection, and building a 
chapel for themselves, an affair which pro- 
duced much controversy, in which Mr Peirce 
ably distinguished himself. He died 1n 1726. 
The works of this zealous and active minister 
in defence of the validity of the dissenting 
ministry and presbyterian ordination, being 
very numerous, a complete list of them 
would exceed our limits, but they will be found 
in our authorities. Ihe principal are, * Vin- 
duiz Fratrem Dissententuum in Angha;? 
“‘ Defence of the Dissenting Ministry and 
Ordination ;”” 1“ Fhe Case of the Muuisteer 
jected at Exon,’’ ‘* Ihe Western Inquisi- 
tion,’ ‘‘ A Paraphrase on some of the Epis- 
tles of St Paul,” ‘* Kesay in favour of giving 
the Eucharist to Children ,’’ and “ Fifteen 
Sermons.”’—Life wn Prot. Dissenters’ Mag. 
PEIRESC (Nicnotas Craupe Fasnt, 
sieur de) a learned Frenchman, descended of 
a Pisan family settled in Provence, im the 
reign of St Lows. He was borp at Beaugen- 
eier in 1580, and was educated partly at the 
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yesuit’s college at Avignon, where he dis- 
played extraordinary abilities, and particu- 
larly eppled himself to the investiganon of 
ancient medals, inscniptions, and other monu- 
ments of antiquity. He then removed to 
Aix, and became a student of law , after which 
he went to Italy, and remained for some time 
at Padua, where he acquired a knowledge of 
mathematucs and the oriental languages. In 
1605 Le visited Lygland, examined the public 
hbraues, and formed an acquaintance with the 
famous Camden and other English hterata 
His connections with the learned and inge- 
nious contemporaries were very extensive, and 
he numbered among his fiiends Buptista Porta 
the Itahan philosopher, and the celebrated 
painter Rubens, He also hved on terms of 
the greatest inumacy with Duvair, first presi 
dent of the parhament of 4ix who afterwards 
took holy ordeis and became bishop of Lisieux, 
and who was a man of distinguished learning 
and abilities, Peireac became a counsellor of 
parbament in 1607, and when Duvair, in 
1616, was appointed to the ofhce of keeper of 
the seals, he accompanied him to Paris, where, 
with an unusual degree of disinterestedness 
he made use of his influence with his friend 
rather for the benefit of others than for his 
own, and the only preferment he would ac- 
cept was a small benefice m Guwienne, which 
he obtained in 1018. Atter the death of his 
fnend Duvair, im 1621, he returned to Aix, 
where he continued his scientific and hterary 
pursuits, and his commerce with men of let- 
ters, ull hia own death, which happened in 
June 1637. Many of the letters of Peiresc 
have appeared in different collections and he 
left several unpubhshed works.— Perrault. 
Bug Unii 

PELIROUSE (Puirip Picor, baron de lay 
a naturahst, born at Loulouse in 1744. He 
turned his attention to the office of mayistracy, 
In compliance with the wishes of lus uncle, 
the baron de la Peirouse, whose title and for- 
tune he inhented m1775. He had obtained 
the post of advocate general of the chamber of 
waters and forests, mn the parlament of [ou- 
louse, wl ich being abolished, he devoted him- 
self enturely to the study of natural history, 
and till the commencement of the Revolution, 
he employed the greater part of lus time in 
travelling and making observations. His first 
publication related to fossils, and was entitled 
**s Description de plusieurs nouvelles especes 
d’Orthovceratutes etd Ostracitcs,’’ Driar ,1781, 
foho. He had however previously communi- 
cated to the academy of 1 oulouse memoirs re- 
jating to the plants and minerals of the Pyre- 
nean mountains, among winch he had fixed 
his residence. In 1780 he published im ac- 
count of the 1ron works in the county of Foix, 
which was translated into German by lars- 
ten. After the convocation of the States Ge- 
neral in 1789, la Petrouse was employed to 
draw up instructions to the deputies for the 
province of Languedoc , and in 1790 he was 
appointed one of the admimustrators of the dis- 
trict uf Toulouse , but the state of affairs in- 


duced him to relinquish all pubhe functiore tn | that he was a Briton by buth 
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1792. He was, notwithstanding, imprisoned 
dumng eighteen months, ander the tyranny of 
the jacobins. On his release, after the exe- 
cution of Robespierre, he resumed his scien- 
tic researches , and he was successively no- 
minuated inspector of mines, and professor of 
natural history at the central school of Tou- 
louse. In 1800 he was appointed mayor of 
Toulouse, winch office he held till 1806 , and 
dunng his administration he fouuded a botanic 
garden, a cabinet of chemistry and physics, 
public libraiies, a museum, and other impor- 
tant establishments, Ihe academy of sc 1¢nces 
at Toulouse, which had been suppressed in 
1792, being restored in 1807, he was ap- 
pointed perpetual secretary. He died October 
18, 1818 Besides the works mentioned, be 
published an Account of a Journey to Mout 
Perdu a peak of the Pyrenees, “ lables me- 
thodiques des Mammiferes et des Oiseaux ob- 
serves dans le Department de la Haut Ga- 
ronee,’’ 1799, ‘* Histoire abre; Ge des Plantes 
des Pyrenées, et Luneraire des Botanistes dans 
ces Montagnes,’’ 1813, besdes memoirs in 
the transactions of various learned societies, 
and other productions —-Buiog. Unii. 
PELAGIUsS, the Greek appellation of an 
ecclesiastic of the fifi century, for which he 
xchanged that of Morgan, beanny the same 
signification in the language of his native 
country, Wales. He appears to have been 
olginally a man of unblemished character, 
and to have passed the earlier period of Is 
..fe in the monastery of Bangor, of which he 
was a monk, or as some say, abbot. Soon 
after the commencement of the century in 
which he flourished, he went to Rome, where 
he wrote a treatise, which he addressed to 
pope Innocent the First, in 405, enutled, 
* Libellus Fidei,’”? which denied the doctrine 
of original sin, and asserted that of free will, 
and the possibility of man’s being saved by his 
own merits. In advancing these opimons, 
Pelagius appears to have been carried on by his 
zeal against lukewarmness and indifference in 
rehgion, be yond what he had at first contem 
plated. [his work drew upon him the attacks 
of Augustine and Jerome, the ccusure of se- 
veral councils, especially that of Carthage, 
and the excommunication of the pope, who 
denounced, in the strongest terms, the opimons 
or heresy which 28 still known by ins name, 
Ce lestius, his disciple and countryman, accom- 
pamed him into Palestine, where he was well 
received by the bishop of Jerusalem, and ex- 
hibited much ingenuity before a congress of 
prelates held at Diospolis. On the accession 
of Zosimus to the papal chair, Pelayius was 
for a while countenanced by that pontiff, but 
soon fell into disgrace, and the whole influence 
of the new pope was exerted with Hononius, 
the emperor, to procure his banishment. On 
this he retared once more into his native coun- 
try, after which St Germaine, of Auxerre, 
wrote a refutation of his opimions. It ha¢ 
been asserted by some, that Pelagius receive i 
hus education at Cambndge, this, however, 
is demed by the learned Cave, while he admits 
He was the 
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author of several other tracts, *‘ De Virgim- 
tate ,”’ ‘‘ Epistola ad Demetnaaem,”’ &c. and 
sundry works 1llustrative of his opinions. The 
time and place of his decease are alike uncer- 
tain —Dupin. Cave. 

PELL (Jonw) an eminent mathematician, 
born m 1610 at Southwyke 1n Sussex, of which 
place his father was mmuister. He studied 
first at Cambndge, where m 1630 he took the 
degree of M A. and the following year he re- 
moved to the university of Oxford. He1s said 
to have been deeply skilled, not only 1n ma- 
thematics, but also in the ancient and several 
of the modern languages. In 1643 he was 
appomted mathematical professor at Amster 
dam , and in 1646 the prmce of Orange made 
him professor of plnlosophy and mathematics 
in the Schola 1lHustris, which he had founded 
at Breda In 1652 he returned to England, 
and two years after Cromwell employed him 
on a mission to the Swiss Protestant cantons, 
and he remaimed as remdcnt at Zurich til 
1658. His negociations appear to have done 
him no disservice with the royaliets at home, 
notwithstanding he had been an agent of the 
Protector, whose death took place before Pell 
arrived in Fngland. In 1661 he was ordained, 
and soon after presented to the rectory of Fob- 
bing in Essex, and appointed a to the 
bishop of London He afterwards obtamed 
another hvimg, and he received the degree of 
DD and might probably have reached Ingh 
promotion in the church, but he was careless 
of his own interest, and engrossed by his ma 
thematical studics Has negligence of his pri- 
vate affairs involved him 1n difficulties, and he 
was arrested for debt, and confined in the 
King s Bench pnson, whence however the 
benevolence of lis friends soon released him. 
IIe then resided at the college of physicians, 
but in about a year he removed to the 
house of a relation at Westminster, where he 
died December 12, 1685. Dr Pell made some 
improvements in Algebra, and was the author 
of ‘* Controversia cum Chnst Longomontano 
de vera Circuli mensura,’’ Amsterdam, 1646, 
4to, ‘* Idea of Mathemaucs,’’ London, 1651, 
12mo, and ‘* A lable of ten thousand square 
Numbers &c. with an Appendix,” 1072, 
folio, besides other works.—Martin's Buoy. 
Philos. 

PELLEGRINI. There were two of this 
name Awnrownro, born at Padua, in 1674,was 
an artist of considerable eminence, many spe 
cimens of whose paintmg are still preserved 
in this country, where he was much patronised 
by the then duke of Manchester. His death 
took place m England mm 1741.—CaniLio 
PELUEGRINI, an Itahan ecclesastic, was born 
at Capua, in 1598 andis favourably known as 
the autbor of a history of the kings of Lom- 
bardy, written in the Latin tongue, as also of 
a treatise on the antiquities of his native city. 
He died in 1660, at Naples. 

PELLEGRINO. There were two of this 
name , Irsavor, born in 1522, and surnamed 
Da Bologna, from the place of hs natvity, 
was the son of a Milanese arcintect, who 
brought lus son up to lis own profession, in 
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which, as well as in painting, he soon rivalled 
the beat artists of his day. The palace de 
Sapienza, at Pavia, built for cardinal Borro- 
meo, the fortafications of Ravenna and An- 
cona, the exchange in the latter city, and, 
above all, the palace of the Escurial in Spain, 
are monuments of his genus. Philip the Se- 
cond, 1n reward of his services on this last oc- 
casion, gave him a patent of nobility, and a 
present of 100,000 crowns, with which he re- 
tired to Milan, and died there in great esteem 
with the Itahans, an 1599 —PELLeGRinNo, of 
Modena, e# painter, who flourished in the early 
ee of the sixteenth century, was ascholar of 

aphael d’Urbino, whom he assisted in pant- 
ing the Vatican, besides producing some ort- 
ginal pieces of great ment, On the death of 
his master, he returned to his native city, 
where he fell, in 1538, whale attempting to 
save the hfe of his son, who had killed an an- 
tagonist in a rencontre-—Bryan’s Dict of 
Paint and Fng. 

PLLLEPILR (Berrrann) an 1agemous 
French apothecary, born in 1761, at Bay- 
onne, and settled at Paris, where he prac- 
tised with much repute, and became a mem 
ber of the Institute, and of the Academe 
des Sciences, to both of which societies he 
contnbuted several useful papers. He wus 
also the editor of the Journal of Natural His- 
tory, and wrote a treatise on the properties of 
arsenic. He fell, at Jength, a vactim to aci- 
ence, his death, which took place in 1797, 
bemg considered to have been much accele- 
rated by the effects of oxymunati gas, i- 
haled durimg his chemical experiments.— 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PELLETIER (Cravpe) 2 French finan- 
qier born m 1630, at Paris, where he prac- 
tised for some time as an advocate, On the 
death of the elder Colbert, in 1683, Pelletier 
was appointed to the vacant post of comptrol- 
ler-peneral, which situation he continued to 
fill about fourteen years, when he resigned at, 
and retired into private hfe. He edited the 
‘¢ Adversaria Subseceva,’’ and other tracts by 
Pierre Pithou, and published a selection from 
the works of some of the early Christian 
writers. Elis death took place in 1711.— Ibid. 

PLLLICAN (Conran) a learned German 
divine, of the reformed community, who floa- 
nished in the sixteenth century. He was the 
son of respectable, but not opulent, parents, of 
Ruffach, un Alsace, where he was born in 
1478 He was partly educated at the univer- 
rity of Heidelberg , and 1n 1498, when only ax- 
teen years of age, was induced to take the ha- 
bit of a Minorite, unknown to his parents. In 
1501 he was advanced a priest, and obtamed 
great reputation for learning and knowledge in 
the Cathohe church, until led to peruse the 
writings of Luther, when he began to enter- 
tain doubts, which soon appeared in his 
preaching, and gradually led to the necessity 
of his seeking an asylum, with Zuinghus, at 
Zurich, where he fully embraced the principles 
of the Reformation, and marned. He subse 
quently employed himeelf in 8 pablic exposition 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments, an 
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which he showed himself intimately acquaint- | PELLOUTIER (Simon) pastor of the 
ed with Hebrew learning, and which extended ' Freach Protestant church at Berlin, hbrarian 
to five volumes, folio. He died, much re- cf the academy of that city, and ecclesias- 
spected for learning and integrity, in 1556. tical counsellor, was born at Leipzic in 1694. 
His works wlach have been collected, amount He is highly dastngmshed by his book, ent- 
in the whole to seven volumes, folio.— Mel- tled ‘* Historre des Celtes et particulierement 
chior Adam. Vit. Germ. Morert. | des Gaulois et des Germaina, depuis les Temps 


PELLICER (Joun Anruony) a Spanish 
bibhographer, who was librarian to Charles III, 
and a member of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences. te was a native of Valencia, and stu- 
died at the university of Salamanca, where he 
distinguished himself by his attention to his- 
tory and anfiquines. He died at Madnd in 
1806. Among Ins works are, an ‘ Essay to- 
wards a Library of Spanish [ ranslators,’’ 1778, 
4to, and a history of the royal hbrary at Va- 
drid, the printing of which was interrupted by 
the invasion of Spain by the French in 1808. 
He published a valuable edition of Don Quix- 
ote, with notes.— Brog. Univ 

PELLISSON FONTANIER (Pavu.) an 
eminent French writer, born at Beziers in 
1624. He was of a Protestant family, and his 
paternal ancestors had occupied judicial situa- 
tions in the provincial parhaments. He dis- 


'M. de la Basnde, Pans, 1770. 
| ulso contributed many valuable papers to the 


Fabuieux jusqu’d la Prise de Rame, par les 
Gaulow.” {his work 18 full of learning and 
curious research , the best edition 18 that of 
Pelloutier 


memoirs of the Berlin academy. He died an 
1757.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PELOPIDAS, a valiant and patnotic The- 
ban, the fnend of [:paminondas, and the as- 
pociate of his victories. Winile at Athens, to 
which city he had retired from the usurpation 
of the Lacedemonians, over his native city, he 
organized aconspiacy among his banished coun- 
trymen, which had for its object the restoration 
of hberty to I hebes. | his he accomplished with 
their assistance, partly by valour and partly 
by stratagem, about the year 373 of the Ro- 
man era, and afterwards confirmed the newly- 
gained independence of his country, by defeat- 


played when oung an extraordinary aptitude ing her enemies ina pitched battle at legyra. 
for study, ie fordness for polite hterature ,| He held alsu a distinguished command at 
and being destined for the legal profession, he Leuctra, and during al the actions fought in 
gave a proof of his talents and industry, by the Bosouan war. Alexander, the tyrant of 
writing a commentary on the Institutes of Jus- Pherm, in violation of the sacred character of 
tinian at the age of twenty one. In 1692 he aa ambassador, threw him into prison, he re- 
was appointed secretary tothe king, and Ing} co.ered his freedom, however, and at length 
history of the French Academy which he pro-/ fell in battle against his old enemy, in the 
duced about the same time, procured Inm the! year of Rome 390, about 304 years befoie the 


extraordinary honour of being admitted a mem.» 
ber of that learned institution, though. there | 
was no vacancy. He was afterwards made. 
deputy to Fouquet, intendant of the finances 
who being arrested and prosecuted, Pellisson 
was involved in his disgrace, and wascommitted 
to the Bastule, where he remamed about five 
years. He spent a part of this period in the 
study of the Bible, and books of religious con- 
troversv, and on recovering his hberty he ab- 
jured Protestantism, and set about writing 
works to promote the conversion of his breth- 
ren to the Catholic faith. He got again into 
favour at court, and attended Louis XIV as 
historiographer, in his expedition to Holland. 
In 1671 he was appointed master of requests , 
and in 1675 he obtained the stewardship of 
the abbeys of Clugni aud St German de Prez, 
and afterwards other benefices, He conunued 
to the end of his life a zealous member of the 
church which he had joined, and employed 
his pen sn the composition of various reliyious 
treatises, one of which, conceininy the Pucha 
rist, he was prevented from finishing by his 
death, which took place kebruary 7, 16935.— 
Groroe PEt ison, elder brother of Paul, was 
also educated for the bar, and became a coun- 
sellor at Bourg en Bresse , but being a Pro- 
testant, he relinquished his profession, and 
settled at Paris, devoting his time to literature 
and society. He died in 1677, aged fifty-four. 
He was the author of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions on Natural and Moral Pinlosopby.”— 
Perrauit. Morerr. Bug. Univ. 


birth of C hrist.— Plutarch. 

PEMBERION, MD. (Henry) a learned 
physician, mathematician, and mechanist was 
Lorn at London 1n 1694. After studying yram- 
mar and the hiyher classics, he repaired to 
Leyden, where he attended the lecture of 
Boerhaave, and then visited Pans, to perfect 
himself in anatomy On hia return to London, 
he assiduously attended St | homas’s hospital, 
but seldom practised, owing to lis delicate 
state of health. In 1719 he again visited 
Leyden, aud graduated MD. and soon after 
became intimately acquainted with Dr Mead, 
sir Isaac Newton, and other eminent men, and 
was himself much distinguished for bis scien- 
ufic acquirements, Being choeen professor of 
physic at Gresham college, he undertook a 
course of lectures on chemistry, which did him 
great credit , and at the request of the college 
of physicians, he also revised and improved 
their Pharmacopona. After a long hfe, spent 
in the improvement of acaence, Dr Pemberton 
tied in 1771, in his seventy seventh year. 
Hhs principal works are, a‘ View of Sur Isaac 
Newton’s Philosophy,” ‘‘ Lectures on Che- 
mistry ,”’ ** Obse:vations on Poetry,” ‘* On 
the Alteration of the Style aud Calendar ,” 
‘*On reducing Weights and Measures to one 
Standard ,’”’ ‘A Dhssertanon on bchpees,” 
with numerous papers addressed to the Royal 
Society.—Chalmers’s Bing. Dict. 

PEMBLE (Wittram) a controversial di- 
vine of the seventeenth century, whose talents 
and erudition gave great promise of future 
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excellence, which was cut short by his decease 
rn the flower of manhood. He was bornin 1591 
at Egerton, a smallivillage in East Kent, and 
received hiseducation at Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, of which society he became fellow, tutor, 
and lecturer in divinity. He was the author 
of “ Enchindion Oratonum ,” ‘ De forma- 
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whom he eff cted a reconciliation previous to 
his decease, which happened shortly after. He 
then married, and settled at Rickmansworth, 
in Hertfordshire. Becoming heir to very con- 
siderable property, he determined to employ 
the influence he derived from it, 10 propagate 
ing the principles he haa adopted. Great part 


rum origine ,’’ ‘* De sensibus internis ,”’ &c. , of his inheritance consisted in crown debts due 


Twelve years after his death, which took place 
in 1623, ins worka were collected and printed 
in one folio volume.— Athen. Onon 

PENN (air Witiram) an Enoghsh admiral, 
who appears to have been a native of Bristol, 
though descended of a family holding conside- 
rable estates in North Wiltshire. He was em- 
ployed in the war with the Dutch after the 
overthrow of regal government in England, 
and he was subsequently sent to the West 
Indies, together with Admiral Venables, when, 
after an meffectual attempt on Hispaniola, 
they took the island of Jamaica. Penn con- 
curred in the measures for the restoration of 
Charles I1, who bestowed on him the honour 
of knighthood, and he served under the duke 
of York, against the Dutch, and was present 
at the victory gained over Opdam in 1660. 
His death took place in 1670, at the age of 
forty-nine.x—Prnn (Wit iam) a celebrated 
theologic sectary and legislator, was the son 
of Sir W. Penn, and was born m London in 
1644. After some previous tuition, he en- 
tered as acommoner at Chnistchurch, Oxford, 
in 16600, and whale at the university he dis 
played his mclination for fanaticism, by fre- 
queotung the meetings of the nonconformists, 
8 circumstance which exposed him to the dis- 
pleasure of his father. ‘Lo cure him of his he- 
terodoxy, he was sent to France, and after- 
wards he entered asa student of law at Lin- 
coln’s Inn He staid there however but a 
short time, forin 1666 he was at Coik in Ire- 
land, where he met with a person he had 
known at Oxford, who had become a prose- 
lyte to Quakerism, and he found the princi 
ples of his friend so congenial to his enthu- 
siastic feelings, that he immediately adopted 
them ‘lhis step produced an open breach 
with his father, on bis return to England , but 
he was too zealous a professor to be reclaimed 
by harsh treatment, and im 1668 he was com- 
mitted to the Tower for preaching against the 
established church. While in confinement, he 
composed a tract entitled, ‘‘ No Cross, No 
Crown , a Discourse showing the Nature and 
Disciphne of the Holy Cross of Chnst,” 
which 18 considered as the best of his wnit- 
ings. He was no sooner released than he re- 
commenced preaching, and he was in conse 
quence arrested, together with bis companion, 
Wilham Mead, and indicted at the Old Bai 
ley sessiona for illegally holding forth in 
Gracechurch street, in the city of London 


Though acquitted by the verdict of the jury, 
they were arbitrarily imprisoned in Newgate, | 
On obtainmy; his 


hberty, Penn visited Holland and Germany as 


by order of the court. 


a missionary , but he hastily returned to Eng- 


land, in consequence of the illness of his father, 


whom he found on his death bed, and with 


to the estate of Admiral Penn, for advances of 
money he had made for the sea serve. In 
heu of these clams Mr. Penn obtained from 
Charles Il. a grant of a vast tract of land in 
North America, to the south of the provinces 
of New ELngland and New York. He sailed 
in 1681 tocolonize his newly acquired territo- 
tones, with a band of persecuted Quakers, who 
followed his fortune , and having entered into 
a treaty with the Indian natives, he founded 
the city of Philadelphia, and the settlement 
received from the proprietor the appellation of 
Pennsylvania. He abolished negro slavery in 
his dominions, and established a code of laws 
for their internal government, which contri- 
buted much to the prosperity of the colony. 
Penn became a great favourite at the court of 
James 11, whose measures for allowing liberty 
of conscience he advised or recommended , in 
consequence of w hich he incurred the suspicion 
of being a jesuit in disguise, from which im- 
putation he thought it necessary to justify bina- 
self by an appeal to the press. The Revoly- 
tion placed the Quakers, 19 common with other 
dissenters, under the protection of the laws in 
the exercise of their religion, and Penn having 
witnessed this favourable change in their a2- 
tuation, returned to Amenica, where he was 
joyfully received, and found the affairs of his 
settlement ma prosperous condition. After 
residing in Pennsylvania some years, he left 
it to negotiate some matters with the British 
government, relative to the commerce of the 
colony, whither he did not agam re urn, dying 
at his seat at Ruscombe in Berkshire, in 1718, 
Besides the tract already mentioned, Penn was 
the author of ‘‘ Primitive Christianity revived 
inthe Faith and Practice of the People called 
Quakers,” ‘* A Brief Account of the Ruse 
and Progress of the Quakers ,” &c. which, 
with lis journal, life, omginal letters and other 
papers, were published in two volumes folio, 
in 1726.— Bug. Brit. Voltaire’s Lett. on the 
English nation. 

PENNANT (Tuomas) an eminent Enghsh 
naturalist and antiquary born at Downing in 
Fhotshure, the seat of hisfamily, n 1726 He 
studied at Queen s college, Oxford, and after- 
wards removedto Onel college, in the same 
university, which he left without taking a de- 
gree His first production was an account of 
an earthquake, felt m Flintshire April 2, 1750, 
which appeared in the Philosophical I rangac- 


tions in 1750, and the following yearhe was 


chosen a member of the Royal Society of Up- 
sal, through the influence of the Swedish natu 

ralist, Lionewus, with whom he corresponded. 
He commenced in 1761 a body of ‘ British 
Zovlogy,’’ which first appeared in 4& vols, folio, 
and was republished 10 quarto and octavo, and 
translated into German by C. Theoph. Murr, 
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This work was followed by his ‘‘ Indian Zoo- 
logy,”’ 1769; ‘* Synopsis of Quadrupeds,”’ 
1771; ** Genera of Birds,” 1773, ‘* History 
of Quadrupeds,”’ 1781, ‘ Arctic Zoology,” 
1786 , and “ Index to Buffon s Natural His- 
tory of Birds,’’ 1787 , which are his orincipal 
works relative to the department of science 
which he chiefly cultivated , but he also pub- 
hshed a number of detached essays and pa- 
pers in the Philosoptical Fransactions, on si- 
milar subjects. In 1765 Mr Pennant took a 
journey to the continent, when he visited 
Bufton, Haller, Pallas, and other eminent 
foreigners. He was admitted into the Royal 
Society 1n 1767, and in 1769 he undertook 
a tour into Scotland, of which he published an 
account 1n 1771, and a second volume appeared 
in 1776, relating to a second tour in the same 
country, and a voyage to the Hebrides. In 
1778 he published a tour in Wales, to which 
was afte-wards added, in another volume, a 
journey to Snowdon. He produced, in 1782, a 
narrative of a ‘* Journey from Clhiester to Lon- 
don ,’’ and in 1790 appeared his very amusing 
and popular work, ‘‘ An Account of London,”’ 
4to. In 1793 he professedly took leave of the 
public in a piece of autobiography, which he 
styled “* [he literary Life of the late 1homas 
Pennant ,” but this did not prove to be Ins 
latest publicatuon, ag he subsequently com- 
mitted to the press, a ‘‘ History of the Panshes 
of Whiteford and Holywell,” in lis native 
county. He died December 16, 1798, at his 
seatin Flintslure. After his death, appeared 
‘Outlines of the Globe, comprising a View 
of Indostan, of India beyond the Ganges, of 
the Malayan Isles, &c.’ 4 vols. 4to, forming a 
portion of a very eatensive undertaking, which 
was nevercompleted. Ihis posthumous pub 

lication was succeeded by a ‘‘ Journey from 
London to the Isle of Waght,’ 1801 ,a‘ Four 
from Downing to Alston Moor,’ 1801, and 
a ‘* lour from Alston Moor to Harrow gate and 
Bnmham Crags,’ 1804. The character ot} 
Pennant stands Ingher as a naturalist than as 
an antiquary , and itis by his skill in the se. 
lection of interesung subjects for discussion, 
and by lus felicity of illustration, that he has 
attracted so many admirers, rather than by 
the extent of his researches or the profundity 
of ns observations. Lhough he made no 
great discoveries im science, yet he improved 
on the labours of lis predecessors , and the 
popularity of ius productions shows that he 
possessed the happy art of communicating an 
interest to the subjects of which he tieats.— 
Tofe by Himself. Month. Rec. Gent. Mag. 
Edit. 

PENNINGTON (Isaac) a wniter of con 
siderable estimation among the society of 
friends He was born in 1617, being the son 
of an alderman of London, who sat as one o 
the judges of Charles I, for which he was ar 
rested at the Restoration, and imprisoned n 
the Lower, where he died. Ihe pubject o 
this article 18 said to have received a learne: 
education, and to have attended one of th 
universities. He 18 represented by himself an 
sect as having been early impressed with no- 

Bsoo. Dicr.—Vot. I] 
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ions of the want of a more vital and spiritual 
‘ehigion. hus disposed, he attended the 
oreaching of George Fox, and being ied for- 
mally to join the quakers, he soon began to 
-xperience the harsh persecution to which 
hat msing sect was then subjected. He 
‘esided for the most part on his own estate in 
Suchinghamslure, and endured no fewer than 
ia long imprisonments , some of which could 
scarcely be deemed legal, even under the con- 
venticle and other oppressive acts then ex- 
istent. All thishe bore with a meek anil quiet 
ipinit, in strict conformity with his principles, 
intil his death in 1679. Ihe latest edition of 
‘he numerous writings of this amiable and in- 
iffensive enthusiast, 18 1n 4 vols. 8yo. Some 
f Ins letters were also published in 1796, in 
in octavo volume. All his writings breathe a 
‘enuine spirit of philanthropy, deeply unged, 
iowever, with mysticism, which of course 
onfines them to the perusal of persons of 
4S OWn persuasion.—Penn and Lliwood’s 
Testumonies prefiaed tohts Works. 

PENROSL (Tuomas) the son of a Berk- 
shire clergyman, born at Newbury in that 
ounty,1n 1745. Having received a classical 
‘ducation at Chnst church, Oxford, where he 
iad developed a talent for poetical composition 
no mean promise, he from some unexpected 
cause suddenly entered the royal marines, 
and served as a lieutenant on board a king’s 
ship, in the early part of the American war. A 
severe wound, which he received im action, in- 
duced him to retire from the service, after 
which he renewed his academical pursuits, and 
taking orders, served the church of his native 
town for some time in the capacity of curate, 
but gave up that situation on obtaining the liv- 
ings of Beckington and Standerwick, Somerset. 
There 1s an edition of his poems, with a hfe 
prefixed, now become comparatively scarce. 
It appeared soon after his decease, which oc- 
curred at Bristol Hot wells,whither he had gone 
for the benefit of us health in 1779.—NA whols’s 
Lit. Anec. 

PLNRY or AP HENRY (Jonn) com- 
monly known by his assumed name of Martin 
Mar prelate, was bornin Wales 1n 13999. He 
studied first at Peterhouse, Cambndge, where 
he graduated B (.1n 15654, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Oxford, where he obtained the de- 
gree of MA. and was ordained a priest. He 
preached for come time both at Osford and 
Cambridle with great repntauon, but soon 
rendered himself obnoxious, by embracing the 
sentiments of that body of the clergy who were 
denominated puritans. In 1988 he published 
a brace of tracts to prove the necessity of more 
attention to religious instruction in Wales, 
both of which being written on puritanical 
principles, gave great offence. The contro- 
versy between the church and this body hav- 
ing now become exceedingly virulent the lat- 
ter, to whom the public presses were shut, 
printed many productions privately, which 
were deemed the labour of a club of writers, 
of whom Penry was supposed to be one of the 
most active. Of these tracts that which gave 
the greatest offence bore the name of “ Mar- 
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tin Mar-prelate,’? which contained a bitter sa- | 


tare upon the hierarchy and all] its supporters. 
A warrant heing granted for his apprehension, 
he retrred into Scotland, where he employed 
bimaclf in drawiug up the heads of a petition 
to be presented to the queen. With this he 
secretly returned to England, and hved in con- 
cealment near Stepney, until discovered and 
apprehended by the vicar of that parish. It 
was intended 19 the first place to prosecute him 
for the books printed in bis name, but as the 
time was past when that could be legally done, 
a new and most iniquitous step was taken to 
reach lis hfe by undicting him for ‘‘ seditious 
words and rumours against the Queen’s most . 
excellent Majesty, tending to stir up rebellion | 
among her subjects.’ No evidence was pro | 
duced to criminate him, except expressions | 
tahen from his own private papers, which it 
was held unplied a denial of the queen’s au 
thority, and upon this sort of proof he was 
adjudged guilty of felony, and condemned to 
death He pleaded in vain the utter illegality 
of this sentence , it was determined that he 
should die, and archbishop Whityift was the 
firat man who signed the warrant for lis ¢xe- 
cunon, which took place with great pre cipita- 
tion, and ina manner as harsh and cruel as 
the sentence itself was illegal and unjust. 
This victim of sincere aud inconsiderate zeal 
on lus own part, and of avindictive spirit of 
revenge on that of his enemies, had connected 
himself with the puritans termed Brownists, 
who ain respect to church government, had 
embraced all the notions of the future indepen- 
dents. Althou,h a man of talente and learn 
ing he was doubtless heated and indiscreet, a 
fact which by ne means prevents his treatment 
fiom being a disgrace to those who inflicted at 
His cnef pubhicauons are ‘* Martin Mar pre 
Jate ’’ * Iheses Maramane,’” ‘‘A View of 
publick Wants and Disorders in the Service of 
God ,” ‘* Fahortation to the Governors and 
People of Wales ,” ‘ Reformation no Lnemy 
to her Majesty and the State ,”’ ‘* Sar Simon 
Synod s Hue and Cry,’? &c. Most of these 
were full of low scurnlity aud personal satire, 
with which however the numerous rephes to 
them equally abounded.— Brook’s I1ves of the 
Puittans. Strype’s Life of Whitgift. Athen. 
Oxon. 

PEPUSCH (Joun Curistoputr) the son 
of a Protestant minister resident at Berlin, 
where he was born about the year 1667. He 
discovered at an early age a strong genius for 
music, and by the due cultivation of his talent, 
became one of the soundest theoretical musi- 
cians of that or any other age. When only 
fomteen yeais old, lus reputation as a per- 
former procured him to be appointed instruc- 
tor on the harpsichord to the prince royal, at 
the personal suggestion of the queen. About 
the commencement of the following century, 
Pepusch quitted Germany for England, and 
was soon after employed in adapung operas 
for the stage at Drury Lane theatre. In 1713 
he took his doctor's degree 10 music at Oxford, 
and although he subsequently obtained a for- 
tune of ten thousand pounds with his wife, 
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Signora de 1’Epine, yet he sull continued to 
follow music as a profession, and 18 known as 
having harmonized tbe airs im the ‘* Beggar’s 
Opera” for Gay and Rich, composing also a 
new overture for that piece, which has con- 
tinued to be printed with every succeeding 
edition of the work. In 1747 he became a 
fellow of the Roval Sonety, having previously 
drawn up that account of the ancient genera 
whith appeared among the Philosophical 
lransactions of the preceding winter. He 
was also the author of a valuable treatise ‘‘ On 
Harmony.’’ Has death took place in 17 »2.— 
Burney s Hist of Mus. Rees s ¢ yclop, 
PLPYS (SamveEr) secretary to the admi- 
ralty in the reigns of Charles ll and James IJ]. 
Hie was born at Brampton in Huntingdonshire, 
of a branch of an anuient family of the same 
name, of Cottenham, in Cambridgeshire, and 
was educated at St Paul’s & bool, in the me- 
tropohs, whence he was removed to Magdalen 
college, Cambndge. He early acquired the 
patronage of Montayu, afterwards earl of 
Sanawich, who employed him as secretary in 
the expedition for bringing Charles IL from 
Holland. On his return, he was immediately 
appoin.ed one of the principal ofhcers of the 
navy, Which post he maintained during th ose 
memorable events, the plague, the fire of Lon- 
don, and the Dutch war. In 1673, when the 
king took the admiralty in bis own bands, he 
appointed Mr Pepys secietary to that fiice, 
and being an excellent man of business 1t ig 
generally allowed that he first introduced 1e- 
gulauty aid order into that important dep ut. 
ment. In 1684 he was falsely accused of 
ADE, a papist, but without a shadow of proof, 
and soon after, the admiralty being put mto 
commission, he for some time lost his place of 
secretary. Ile was still however em loyed 
under Jord Dartmouth, in the expedition 
against Jangier, and often accompanied the 
duke of York im his naval visits to Scotland, 
and coasting cruises, When Charles I] re 
sumed the office of lord high admiral he was 
again appointed secretary, and held the office 
fiom that time to the Revoluuon, stnctly « on- 
fining himself during the rein of James II, 
to the duties of is ofhce. On the acce~sion of 
William and Mary he resigned, and published 
his ‘* Memoirs,’”’ relating to the navy, for ten 
years prectding, a well written and valuable 
work. fle led a very retired hfe from this 
tume , and having survived tislady by whom 
he had no offspring, he retired for two vears 
before Ins death to the seat of a naval friend 
at Clapham, where he died May 26, 1703. 
With his great shill and expenence 1n naval 
affairs, he was otherwise widely informed , and 
besides being a good critic in painungy, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, was versed in history 
and philosophy , such indeed was his re puta- 
tion, thatin 1084 he was elected president of 
the Royal Society, which ofhce he held for ten 
pene: He left a large collection of MSS. to 
agdalen college, Oxford, consisting of naval 
memoirs, prints, and five large folho volumes 
of anuient Lnghsh poetry, begun by Selden, 
and carned down to 1700, from which the 
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* Reliques of Ancient Enghsh Poetry,” b: 
Dr Percy, are for the most part selected. 
Within the last year or two, Mr Pepys has 
become gtill more known by the publication of 
his very amusing and interesting diary, by 
lord Braybrooke, which journal, besides illus- 
trating his own prudent and w character 
with extreme fidelity and naiveté, affords a 
most curious and instructive picture of the 
operation of the Restorat‘on, and the dissolute 
court of Charles II, on the habits, manners, 
and conduct of the people at large. His fre. 
quent involuntary contrast of the careless mis- 
government, and consequent decline of the 
country in foreign estimation under Charles, 
with the preceding vigorous management of 
Cromwell, 1s pecuharly stnking. Nor can the 
journalist always bide thecontagious nature of 
court example, even im his own conduct, and 
as it is evident that this diary was never 1n- 
tended for general perusal, 1t probably amounts 
to one of the most authentic as well as amus- 
ing records of the description that ever was 
phot hae Dury. Granger. Nichols’s 
wt Anec. 

PERCEVAL, the name of a noble English 
family, the head of whuh, from the epoch of 
the Hanoverian succession, has borne the title 
of earl of Egmont. Lhe first thus ennobled 
was Joun PERCEVAL, born 1n 1683, at Barton 
Yorkshire, who distingushed himself in the 
early part of the last century as an active 
member of the house of commons. Soon after 
the accession of George I, he was made an 
Insh peer by the title of baron Perceval, and 
after going through the intermediate grade of 
viscount, obtained an earldom in 1733. He 
was a good herald, and learned genealogist, 
and besides a history of the family from which 
he sprang, he published a tract on the prece- 
dency of the peers of lreland. He was also 
the author of a treatise on the test act, and of 
another on the colonization of Georgia, amea- 
sure in which he took a very lively interest. 
At his death m 1743 he wap succeeded 1n his 
titles and estates by his son of the same name, 
born 1n 1711, m the metropolis. In 1762 he 
obtained the English barony of Lovel and 
Holland, and the year following was placed at 
the head of the adruralty, having previously 
filled a situation in the household of the piince 
of Wales, and that of joint postmaster gene- 
ral. He wrote several political pamphlets, es- 
pecially one entitled, ‘‘ Faction etected,’’ and 
died in 1770, having been out of office nearly 
four years prior to his decease.—Ihe hon. 
Spencea Peuctva., second son of the pre- 
ceding, born 176%, received his education at 
Harrow, and Inmity college, Cambridge, of 
which he became a member about the year 
1775. On quittang the university he entered 
himself of Lancoln’s inn, with the view of fol- 
lowing the law as a profesmon, and practising 
at the Chancery bar. In this pursuit he soon 
distingwshed himself as a sound constitutional 
lawyer, and obtamed a silk gown. In 1796 
he represented Northampton in parliament, 
and five years after, his legal alnhties, which 
had attracted the notice of the minister, aided 
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by family influence, raised him to the qffice of 
sohcitor-general. In 1802 he became attor- 
ney-general, and filled that situation till 1807, 
when, on the formation of the new ministry 
after the death of Mr Fox, he reached the gg- 
nith of his career, being appointed chancellar 
of the exchequer on the second of March in 
that year, on the pnnuiple of Cathalhic exolp- 
sion. In this high and responmble pest 
he continued, till the 11th of May, 1818, 
when, while iu the act of approaching the 
door of the house of Commons, a_ person 
named Bellingham, who had for some time 
previously presented a variety of memorials re- 
spectuing some alleged ill treatment received in 
Russia, discharged a pistol at him in the lobby, 
the bullet of which entering his breast, de- 
prived him almost instantaneously of hfe. The 
assassin, who avowed that he had been wait- 
ing with the view of destroying lord Leveson 
Gower, late ambassador to the court of St Pe- 
tersburg, made no attempt to escape, and wag 
instantly arrested. [le was brought to trial on 
the 1>th, and although a plea of insamty was 
set up by his counsel, was found guilty, and 
executed on the 18th of the same month. The 
barony of Arden 1s also vested m a junior 
branch of this family. —Walpole’s Catalague. 
Gent. Mag. 

PERCIVAL, M.D. (Tuomas,) an eminent 
physician of the last century, a native of War- 
rington, Lancaslure, born in 1740. After stu- 
dying medicine at the universities of Fdin- 
burgh and Leyden, he returned to England in 
1765, and settled at Manchester, where he 
practised with great repute. Ile was the au- 
thor of a variety of very able tracts on scien- 
tific subjects, especially some ‘‘ Observations on 
the deleterious Qualities of Lead ,” and ‘ Me- 
dical Lthics.’ ‘*A father’s Instructions to lig 

‘midren.”’ Tle also wrote ‘* Moral and Lite- 
ba Dissertations,’? &c., and papers in the 
‘‘ Transactions of the Manchester Philoso; hi- 
cal Socaety,’”’ of which institution he was the 
founder and first president. He attempted to 
stablish public lectures on mathematics, the 
fine arts, and commerce, 1n that town, but met 
not with sufficient encouragement. A tempe- 
‘ate but sincere dissenter fram the church of 

mgland, he hkewise sought to obtain support 
for dissenting academies at Warrington and 
Manchester, but was equally unsuccessful. 
Dr Percival died, highly respected both for 
talents and conduct, on the 30th of August, 
1804. His works were published in 1807, in 
‘our volumes, octavo, by one of his sons.— 
Bug. Memon prefized to Works. 

PERCY (Tuomas) bishop of Dromore in 
ireland, a prelate of considerable learning and 
ability, distinguished also by his proficiency in 
the study of the antiquities of this country. He 
was descended from the ancient earls of Nor- 
chumberland, and was a native of Bndgenorth, 
n the county of Salop, where he was born in 
1728. Havmg graduated at Chnstchurch, 
Oxford, in 1753, 1n 1756 he obtained the hv- 
ings of Wilbye and Faston Manduit, Northe 
ants. In 1769 he was ippoivted chaplain to 
the king, and im 1778 rmsed to the deanery of 
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Carlisle, which he resigned four years after for | 
the Insh bishopnc of Dromore. Ihe most’ 
popular of his works are, his ‘* Rehques of 
Aunuent Enghsh Poetry,” in 3 vols. 8vo, a col 
lection of great mterest , and a poem, ‘‘ The 
Hermit of Warkworth.’” He was well skilled 
in the Icelandic and several of the Oriental 
languages, especially the Clinese, from which 
he made some translations and in particular 
one entitled, ‘* Hau Kiou Chouan.’’ His other 
wnitings are, ‘A Key to the New Festament,” 
a new version of ‘‘ Solomon’s Song,” with 
translations of Mallet’s ‘* Northern Antiqui- 
ties ,”’ ard of some pieces of Icelandic poetry , 
he also published a curious domestic record, 
Jong extaut im the Percy family, and known as 
«| {he Northumberland “fousehold book,” a 
document valuable for the light 1t throws on 
the manners, habits, & ofour ancestors. [is 
death took place at his episcopal palace at 
Dromore, September 30, 1811.—Cent. Mag 
Nichols s Lit. Anec 

PEREFIXE (iWfarpourw pe Braumont, 
de) archhishop of Pans in the seventeenth 
century, was a prelate of much learning, and 
no mean talent as an hlistonan. His father 
filled a situation in the househo!'d of cardinal 
Richelieu, who patromsed the son, and con 
tributed to his advancement He became a 
member of the Sorbonne, and was afterwards 
one of those appointed to superntend the 
education of Louis XIV. In 1647 he pub 
hshed a treatise, entitled, ‘' Iustitutio Prin- 
cipis,”’ which gained him considerable credit , 
but the production by which he 18 most ad- 
vantageously known 18 his hfe of Henry IV, 
Amst 1661, 12mo, a work of great merit for 
the accuracy and ampartiahty with which 1t 1s 
compiled, He survived Ins elevation to the 
metropolitan see only four years, dying in 1670. 
—Nourt. Dict. Hist. 

PLREIRA DE FIGUEIRFDO (Anro- 
NIO) a Portuguese divine and historian, born 
aun 172. Ile was educated at the jesuits’ 
college at Valla Viciosa and in 1744 he was 
admitted into the congregation of the Oratory 
at Lisbon. After having distinguished him 
self by some useful works on education, he 
employed his pen im defending the mghts of his 
country agaimst the courtof Rome. Joseph I, 
to recompense his services, appointed him de 
puty in ordinary of the tmbunal of censure 
which office he heid from its creation 1n 1768, 
till it was abolished. In 1769, by the king’s 
command, he quitted the habit of his order tu 
fill at court the double employment of first in 
terpreter of languages in the foreign and war 
offices, which he held till Ine death, m August 
1797. His works, onginal and translated, are 
very numerous, including a translation of the 
Bible into the Portuguese language, with a 
preface and notes, 23 vols.8vo , and Ifictones 
of the Old and New Testaments.— Bug. Nour. 
des Contemp. 

PEREIRE (Jacos Ropnricur7) a native 
of Spanish Estremadura, who first practised in 
France the art of teaching the deaf and dumb. 
He appears to have opened a school at Cadiz, 
which probably did not succeed, as he soon 
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removed to Bordeaux. Having taught a dumb 
person at Rochelle to pronounce a few words, 
he was employed to communicate matruction 
to a youth of fortune, whose proficiency proved 
sO satisfactory on examination before Louis 
XV, mm 1751, that he bestowed on Pereire a 
pension of 500 francs. In 1769 he was far- 
ther rewarded by a patent for the office of 
royal interpreter. He died at Paris, Sep'em- 
ber 15, 1780, aged sixty five. Hs method of 
imstruction wag diffesent from that of the abbe 
L’Epee, whose plan he attacked in a letter 
published in a periodical work, and he was 
also author of a Memoir, and Observations on 
the Deaf and Dumb, read to the academy of 
Sciences , and of a Dissertation on the articu- 
Jation of an inhabitant of Otaheite, published 
in the Voyage of Bougainville.—Bug. Univ. 
PLREZ (don Antonio) a Spanish states- 
man, who was the natural son of Gonzalo 
Perez, secretary of state under Charles V, and 
Plnhp Il. Antonio, after having finished his 
studies at Alcala, and travelling in foreign 
countries, returned to Spain possessed of ta 
lents and intelhgence which qualified bim to 
fill with reputation the office held by his father. 
Having engaged in an intrigue with the prin- 
cess d’F boli, the mustress of Plilip II, and 
procured the assassination of a person who 
had discovered lis treachery, he was in the 
first instance condemned to impnsonmenct in 
the castle of loreno. Farther proceedings 
being instituted against him, he was turtured, 
notwithstanding which he escaped from cus- 
tody, and took refuge in the province of Ar- 
rayon. There he was a second time arrested, 
and conducted to Saragossa, where he found 
means to interest the people in his favour, and 
thus avoided being delivered up to the inqui- 
sition. At length he sought an asylum in 
France, whence he went to London, and was 
well received by queen ELhzabeth and her fa- 
vourite Leicester. Returring to Pans, Henry 
IV bestowed on him a pension, and he eim- 
ployed Ins time m arranging ‘‘ Me:noirs’’ of 
the transactions in which he had been en- 
gaged, a work displaying just observations and 
views worthy of an anightened statesman, 
though his silence respecting his connexion 
with the princess d Lboli, and his obvious en- 
mity to his soverei_n, detract from the value 
of his narrative. He died at Paris in 1611. 
His letters, as well as his memoirs, Lave been 
often published — Bwg Univ. 
PrREZ (ANToNIo) an eminent Spanish 
lawyer, born about 1985. He studied at 
Brussels and J ouvain, and having travelled in 
France and Italy, he returned to Louvain in 
1614, to occupy the chair of junsprudence. 
Six years after he accepted the lucrative 
employment of intendant of the army, but he 
soon resumed his academical function, and re- 
tained it till Ins death in 1672, having, during 
the last fifteen years, been afflicted with losa of 
sight. Has works are, ‘ Institutiones Impe- 
males Erotamatibus distincte ,’’ ‘ Annota- 
tuones in Pundectas ,’’ ‘* Annotationes 1n Co- 
dicem ,”’ of all winch there are several edi- 
hons. —Biog. Univ. 
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PEREZ (Davip) a Neapolitan musician, 
descended of a Spanish family, born m 1711, 
and educated under Gallo and Mancini. On 
quitting the Conservatono he went into Sicily, 
and brought out his first opera at Palermo in 
1741. In this capital he remaived about 
seven years, dunng which period he acquired 
considerable reputation, which was yet farther 
iucreased on his subsequently visiting Naples 
and Rome. In 1752 he accepted an invita- 
tion to Lisbon, given him by the Aing of Por- 
tugal, who appointed him bis chapel master, 
un which capacity he continued to serve that 
monarch twenty seven years, when he died, at 
the age of sixty seven. He was the author of 
twelve operas, of which his ‘‘ Alessandro nell’ 
Indie,’’ written at Rome 1n 1750, and recom 
pore at Juisbon in 1735, 18 the most cele- 

rated, and may fairly rank with the produc- 

tions of the best masters. Although totally 
deprived of sight for some years previous to 
his decease, he continued to dictate composi- 
tions 1n parts, and wrote a dirge, afterwards 
performed at his own funeral. Lhe general 
style of his compositions bears the stamp of 
science and energy, but 18 considered some- 
what defiuent in grace.—Burney’s Hist. of 
Mus. 

PERGOLESI (Grovawni Bartista) a 
native of Casoria, in the Neapolitan territories, 
about ten miles distant from the capital. He 
was born in 1704, and received the rudiments 
of a musical education at the conservatorio 
Dei Pover1 m Giesu Cnsto, under Gaetano 
Greco. His genius outrunning the pedantry 
which prevailed at that semimary, he per- 
suaded his friends to remove him, at the age 
of fourteen, and being left to the dictates of 
his own genius, soon surprised every one by 
the rapidity with which he mastered the difh- 
culties of composition, and the graceful sim- 
pliuity of the mteresung melodies which he 
produced. His first opera, however, “ (ei 
Fiorentim,”’ performed at the second theatre 
in Naples, was but very coolly received , nor 
did Ins version of the ‘‘ Ohmpiade’”’ of Me- 
tastasio, which he biought out at Rome, meet 
at first with more success. It was not till his 
celebrated masa, written for the duke of Ma- 
telon, and performed in the church of San Lo- 
renzo, a production which has been so much 
admired and so often copied, that his fame 
rose at once to its zenith, and he was placed 
in the first rank of musical composers. A lin- 
gering consumption, dunng whach he wrote his 
celebrated cantata, ‘‘ Orfeo e Lunidice,”’ his 
beautiful ‘‘Stabat Mater,” and “Salve Re- 
gima,’’ (the last of his compositions, ) carned 
him off an 1737, 10 his thirty-third year. 
After his decease, ns ‘‘ Ohmpiade” was re- 
vived at Rome, and received with a degree of 
enthumasm which fully atoned for the neglect 
it had before expenenced. Dr Burney con- 
mders the works of Pergoles: as forming a 
great wraim modern music, being the principal 
polisher of a style of composition both for the 
church and the stage, which has been ever 
since predominant.—Burney’s Hist. of Mus. 

PERICLES one ot the most illustnous 
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statesmen of ancient Greece, was a native of 
Athens, and son of Xanthippus, who gained 
the battle of Mycale against the Persians. He 
received the usual Jiberal education given to 
Athenians of rank, and attended the lectures 
of Anaxagoras and Zevo. Although connect- 
ed by family with the arstocracy, the party of 
nobles being headed by the celebrated Cimon, 
he courted the favour of the people, and soon 
acquired considerable mfluence by his elo- 
quence, which was of the most lotty and per- 
suasive kind. He obtained, 1n the first instance 
the banishment, and subsequently the recal, of 
Cimon, and on the death of the latter, he be- 
came the undoubted master of Athens. He 
contrived always to occupy the attention of the 
people, either by planting new colonies, form- 
ing expeditions, or undertaking great public 
works to increase the splendour of the city, 
and gratify Atheman pride and taste. In 
order to supply the expense of this magnifi- 
cence, he 1emoved the public treasures of 
Greece from Delos to Athens, on a plea that 
the latter would alone protect Greece 
from the barbarians, the object for which the 
money was deposited. He subsequently made 
himself master of the important island of 
Euboea. Ihe subjugation of Samos took place 
a few years afterwards, which, it 1s said, 
he undertook at the instigation of the celebra- 
ted courtezan Aspasia, whose beauty and ac- 
complishments obtained so great a mastery 
over hin, that he divorced Ins wife, that he 
might marry her. It was after a second ex- 
pedition to suppress a revolt of the Samians, 
that he pronounced the celebrated funeral ora- 
tion, which was so grateful to the Athenians, 
that the women crowded round him to crown 
him with garlands. At length a party among 
the people began to exInbit some jealousy at 
his sreat power, and it was with difhculty that 
he could, by jus tears as well as oratory, free 
Aspasia from a public charge of irreligion and 
iminorality , and elude an attack upon his old 
tutor, Anaxagoras by sending him out of At. 
tia. When the Spartans, taxing the part of 
the amall states of Greece, demanded repara- 
tion of the injuries done by Athens, he per- 
suaded the people to refuse all concession, and 
thus brought on the celebrated Peloponnesian 
war, which was followed by the memorable 
plague at Athens, in which it required all bis 
abilities and fortitude to sustain his own cou- 
rage and the spirits of the Athemans. In 
order to divert their attention, he fitted out an 
expedition against Epidaurus, but being unsuc- 
cessful, he was fined and displaced by the 
Athenians, who, however, soon restored him 
to power. His close of hfe was very me- 
lancholy , the plague had depnved him of his 
two legitimate sons, and of many relations: 
and although, to comfort him, the Athemans 
enrolled his son by Aspasia a free citizen, he 
fell into a state of lingering decay, and dicd 
BC, 429, after having ruled the restless demo- 
cracy of Athens longer than any other citazen, 
Pericles, although by no meaus a pure cha- 
racter, exhibited many marks of a great and 
enlightened mind. His philosophical educa- 
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toon had exalted him above the superstiuous 
prejudices of his age, and his spirnt was not 
enly magnificent, but his love of grandeur was 
mformed by the best taste. He no doubt la- 
viehed vast sums on these objects, but the 
erection of such edifices as the Parthenon, the 
Odeum, the vestibule of the citadel, and the 
formation of numerous statues by Phidias and 
others, stamped that characteft of fine art upon 
the productions of Athens, which rendered 
at great long after it had lost all political 
distinction. He was less excusable in foster- 
ing the ambition and spmt of aggrandisement 
of his countrymen, which conduct led to great 
disasters , and he also too much favoured the 
corruption of manners, in which he partici- 
pated —Plutarch. Thucydides. 

PERIER (James ConstTantTiINns) an eml- 
nent mechanic, member of the academy of 
Sciences, born at Pans in 1742. After hav- 
ing distinguished himeelf, in conjunction wath 
his brother, Charles Perer des Garennes, by 
the construction of a centrifugal pump for the 
duke of Orleans, he made reperted visits to 
Ingland to examine the steam engines, and 
other important machines invented or im- 
proved in this country. Ihe fruit of his stu- 
dies and labours was an establishment at 
Chaillot, where four reverberatory furnaces 
were erected, and ateam engines, cylinders for 
paper making, machines for cotton-spinning, 
&c. were constructed. In 1788 the brothers 
Perier undertook to supply varnous parts of 
Paris with the water of the Seine, and formed 
a joint-stock company for that purpose. The 
same year they erected steam engines on the 
Isle des Cignes, to set in motion mills for 
grinding corn, instead of the water wheels, 
rendered useless by the freezing of the mver 
Seine. During the revolutionary war, 1,200 

leces Of Cannon were cast at the foundry of 

Aaillot, under the direction of Mongé The 
Peners suffered greatly by the depreciation of 
Bésignats, and other causes, which induced 
them at Jength to employ their estabhehment 
only in making machinery for manufacturers. 
J. C. Perier erected a foundry of cannon for 
the navy, at Liege. He was admitted into the 
academy of Sciences, in the section of me- 
chanics, mm 1783, and he died August 17, 
1818. He was the author of an essay on 
steam-engines, and other memoirs in the col- 
jection of the academy.— Bog. Univ. Buog. 
Nouv. des Contemp. 

PERIER (Sc1pr10) of a different family to 
the preceding, was born at Grenoble, in 1776, 
and studied among the fathers of the Oratory 
at Lyons. Becoming, at the age of twenty, 
proprietor of an estate at Laval, he endea- 
voured to imtroduce into that country forges 
such as are used in Catalonia. His father 
baving acqured a property in the coal mines 
of Angin, in 1B01, he ame one of the ma- 
nagers, and introduced there considerable 1m- 
provemeats. Scipio Perier joined his bro- 
ther, Cassamur, in establishing a bank at Pans, 
the avadable ca of which was devoted to 

promotion of various undertakings, in the 
course of which he added greatly to his know- 
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ledge of chemistry and mechanics. After the 
death of J. C. Pener, he purchased the estab- 
hshment at Chaillot, where he had proyected 
some advantageous alterations in the founde- 
ries, when he was taken off by death, April @, 
1821. He wasan excellent chemist, and pub- 
hshed many articles in the ‘* Annales de 
Chimie.” e belonged to the general coun- 
cil of manufactures attached to the home de- 
partment, and to other public bodies, and he 
was one of the first promoters of the plan for 
hghtung the streets, &c. with gas.— Biog. 
ntz. 

PERINGSKIOLD (Jonw) a learned anti- 
quary, was born at Strengnes, in Suder- 
mania, in 1654, and was the son of Laurence 
Frederic Permnger, professor of rbetonc and 
poetry. In 1689 he was appointed antiqua- 
nan professor at Upsal, in 1693 secretary and 
antiquary to the king of Sweden, and in 1719, 
counsellor to the chancery for antiquities. His 
works are much valued by Swedish historians 
and antiquaries the principal are, ‘* Hist. 
Hialmari regis,” from a Runic MS , * Hist. 
Walkinensium Theodonc: Veronensis ac Nie 
flungorum,’’ &c. copied and translated from an 
ancient Scandinavian MS., ‘* Snorrons Stur- 
lonide Hist. regum Septentnonahum,”’ with 
two translations, and, ‘‘ Monumenta Sueo- 
Gothica,” 2 vols. folo, 1719e—Niceron. 
Bibl Germanique. 

PERINO DEL VAGA, otherwise PIE- 
RINO BUONACCORSI, the most distin- 
guished of Raphael’s pupils, and assistants in 
the Vatican, was born in Tuscany in 1500. He 
was cons dered the first demgner of the Flo- 
rentine school aft-r Micheel Angelo , the 1m- 
molation of Jsaac, in the Stange , the taking 
of Jevicho , Joeeph sold by bis brethren , Ta 
cob with the vision, and others among the 
frescoes of the Loggia, are bis. Perino’s 
principal fame fies in Genoa, where he pre- 
sided over the embellishment of the Doran 
palace , and here every performance breathes 
the smrit of Raphael’s school. He debased 
much of his fame by his eagerness to acquire, 
and by his interested choice of, his associates , 
he 18, however, to be considered as the foun- 
der of the school of Genoa. He died aa 
1547.—Pilkengton by Fuseit. 

PERION or PLERRION (Joacnim) a 
learned doctor of the Sorbonne, was bora at 
Cormery, in Touraire, m 1500. At the age 
of seventeen hc entered a Benedictine monas- 
tery, at his native place, where he died about 
1p09. He gave elegunt translations of seve- 
ral of the ancient Eiken and philosophers, 
but the correctness of his vermons has 
called in questuon. By a partucular decree of 
the university of Paris, he was appointed to 
defend Anstotle and Cicero against Ramus ; 
and he diecharged his task with success. His 
principal works are, ‘‘ De Dialectica lb. m2. ,” 
‘* Histona Abdie Babylonn ,”’ ‘‘ lopmcorum 
Theologicorum, hb. n.,”’ ‘‘ De Ongine Lin- 
gue Gallice et eyus cognatione cum Graca, 
“Laber de Sanctorum Virorum qui Patri- 
arche ab Ecclema appellantur rebus gesutis ac 
vius ,” ‘ Orations,” in Latin, ‘‘ De Vita re- 
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busque Jesu Chneu,” and ‘ De Vita Vir- 
gima et Apostolorum ,”’ with versions of Plato, 
Aristotle, Damascenus, &c. &c.—Noicerun 
Tessier Eloges des Hommes Savans. 
PELRIZUNIUS. There were two learned 
Dutch wniters of this name in the seventeenth 
century, father and son.—AntHony, the 
elder, 18 principally known as the author of an 
elaborate treatuse on the study of divinity He 
died in 1672.—Hhis son, James, who soon 
eclipsed the reputation of the other, was born 
in 1651, at Dam, in Holland, and accompa- 
nicd his father to Deventer, where the latter 
had been elected tothe Onental professorship. 
Here he obtained the instructions of Hoger- 
Bius and Cuper, till 16071, when he went to 
Utrecht, and studied under Grevius. He af- 
terwards removed to Leyden, and applied him 
self with great success to luistory and the 
belles lettres. Soon after, he accepted the 
headship of the grammar school at Delft, 
which he superintended with great credit ull 
1681, and then resigned it on being chosen 
professor of rhetoric and history at kraneher. 
After filling this situation about twelve years, 
he obtained a similar one, with the Gicek 
professorship annexed, at Leyden Among 
the principal of Ins wriungs are, ‘‘ Curtius in 
Integrum MRestitutus ,’? ‘* Animadversiones 
Historica ,”” ‘ Origines Agypuace et Babylo- 
muw, 2 vols , a commentary on the “ Mi 
nerva’ of Sanctius, an ‘* Historical Commen- 
tary on the Iransacuuons of the Sixteenth 
Ccutury,”? an edition of the works of Aslan, 
In two octavo volumes, with some orations 
and valuable tracts on subjects of antiquarian 
research He died at Leyden m 1717.— 
Nouv Diet Uist 
PE RAINS (Evisua) a physician, who ex- 

ercised tis profession at Plainfield, in the 
United States of America, im the fatter part 
of the eighteenth century. He was the in- 
ventor of a method of curing diseases by the 
application of brass andiron pins which were 
termed metallic tractors, and the doctrine on 
which he professedly grounded his invention 
was called from the author, Perkinism. He 
apphed his tractors at frst to patients labour 
in, under gout, rheumatism, and analogous 
disorders, and (probably through the force of 
imazyimationy he effected some cures Fame 
magnified bis success, and the supposed dis- 
covery attracted some notice in Lugland, and 
much more im Denmatk, where Abildgaart, 
Rafn, Herholdt, Bang, and other medical 
men of eminence, engaged in the study of the 
mystery of Perkinism, which some of them 
endeavoured to connect with electriuty. Ihe 
fuuhty of this ridiculous quackery was demon 
strated in England by the experiments of Dr, 
Haygarth , and in Denmark its credit received 
a death-blow from the well directed saure of 
an anonymous writer. Perkins, the inventor 
of the tractors, carried his pretensions so far, 
as to profess to cure the yellow fever by the 
apphcauon of his instruments , but he died of 
that disease, notwithstanding the use of his 
boasted remedy, about the end of the last 
century.—Bsnsamin Dovoias PExxina, son 
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of the preceding, visited England for the pur- 
pose of selling the metallic tractors, and wrote 
some pamphlets in order to recommend them. 
— Bog Uni. 

PERKINS (Wirtram) a learned divine, 
was born at Marston, nm Warwickshire, in 
1>58, and was educated at Chnat college, 
Cambridge, where he at first led an extreme! 
dissolute hfe, but afterwards became a a | 
Being chosen fellow of his college he took 
orders, and first preached to the prisoners in 
Cambridge jail. He subsequently became 
preacher at St Andrew’s church, Cambripe, 
which was the only preferment he ever ob- 
tained. He died m 16002. Ile was a nyid 
Calvinist, and the treatises which he pub- 
hshed, in defence of his doctrines, invalved 
him in a controversy with Arminius, which 
lasted until his death He was also for some 
time suspended by archbishop Whitft, for 
having subscribed or declared his approbation 
of the book of discipline. His works were 
collected and pubhshed in 1606, in 3 vols. 
folio, and are written in a much better rtyle 
than was usual in his time, they have been 
translated into German, Dutch, French, Spa- 
nish, Itahan, and Latanw—JIuller’s Church Hist. 
Brack’s Puritans. 

PERNEIY. There were two ingenious 
writers of this name, contemporanes and re- 
lations, both natives of Roanne en Forez. Of 
these, Jamis, the elder, was born about the 
close of the seventeenth century and is known 
as the author of a work ‘‘ On the Abuses of 
Education,’ 12mo, a “ History of the Reign 
of Cyrus,” 12mo0, 3 vols., ‘“‘ J etters on Phy- 
sioznomy,” 3 vols , ‘ Counsels of Frend- 
sinp,’” ‘* Memos of Remaikable Citizens 
of Lyons,” 2 vols 8vo, and, ‘'A Picture of 
Lyons,” of which city he was nstoriographer, 
and a member of the academy whence, m his 
writings he calls himaclf somewhat affectedly, 
a ‘‘Soldier of the Church of Tyons.” His 
death took place 1n 1777.—Antuony Josern, 
the second, was born in the spring of 1716. 
He assumed the Benedictine habit, and after 
sailing to the Maldives and bach, settled at 
Berlin, where he was elected a member of the 
Royal Academy, and was made hbranian to 
the king. Hus works consist of ‘ An Accouut 
of a Voyage to the Malouine Islands,” &c., 
‘© A Dictionary of Paimting, Sculpture, and 
Engraving,’’12mo0, * A Dissertation on Ame- 
rica and the Americans,’’ written in answer to 
Pauw , ‘‘ On the lables of Lgypt and Anuent 
Greece,” 8vo, 2 vole , and a ‘* Mytho-Her- 
meuc Dictionary ’ He passed the latter pe- 
riod of his life in his native country, where he 
died at a very advauced age, about the com- 
mencement of the present century.— Nouv. 
Dict. Hist. 

PERON (Francis) a French naturalist 
and voyager, born in 177, at Cenilly, in the 
Bourbonnais. After having received a good 
education, he entered into the army in 1792, 
and was sent to Germany. le was made a 
sub-officer, for his good conduct at the siege of 
Landau , and in December 1793 he was made 
prisoner by the Prusmans, at the battle of hais- 
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erslautern. In about a year he was exchang- 
ed, and having lost the sight of one eye, he 
was dischargéd from the service, and returned 
to Cenlly, mm August, 1795. He then ob 

tained admuasion into the school of medicine 
at Paris, where he applied himself closely to 
his studies, and also attended the lectures of 
the museum of natural history. When the 
expedition to the South seas, under captain 
Bandin, had been projected, Peron, with some 
difficulty, obtained the situation of zooloyist 

The vessels appointed for this service, the Ge 

ographer and the Naturahst, sailed from Ha 

vre, October 19 1800, and returned to France 
un Apnl1804 [hey had visited New Holland, 
and many of the Australasian and Polynesian 


wslands , and during the whole of the voyage 
Peron seized every opportumty for augmenting 
the storés of suience, by making collections and | 


observations. After his return he was em- 
ployed, m conjunction with captain Freycinet, 
to draw up an account of the voyage, and 
with M. Le Sueur, to describe the new objects 
of natural history which had been procured. 
Peron dhed December 14,1810 [iis works 
are, ‘ Observations sur | Anthropologie ,”’ 
and, ** Voyage de Découvertes aux lerres 
Australes,” 1807—1816, 3 vols 4to.—Bzog. 
Univ. 

PEROT (Nicnoras) archbishop of Si- 
ponto, a learned prelate of the fifteentL cen- 
tury, author of an excellent translation of Po- 
fybius, and of a commentary on the writings of 
Martial, entitled, ‘* Cornucopie,’’ in which he 
displays deep erudition and great research into 
the domestic habits and manners of the an- 
nent Romans. Ile also wrote a treatise on 
grammar, and another on the varieties of 
metre, Perot, in early life, filled the situation 
of secretary to cardmal! Bessnnon, and 18 said 
to have been the involuntary cause of that 
prelate’s failure in his attempt upon the pope- 
dom. In spite of the intrigues of lis enemy, 
cardinal Alain, the conclave had, at seems, 
elected Bessarion to the vacant triple- 
crown, and a deputation was actually des- 
patched to salute him pope, when Perot posi- 
tively refused to admit them, as his emmence 
was, he said, busily engaged at his studies. 
‘Lhe prelates, disgusted at the disrespect shown 
them, reuwred, and Alain, seizing upon the 
circumstance, prevailed on the body to proceed 
to a fresh election. Perot died in 1480,— 
Bug. Univ. ‘ 

PLROUSE (Jouw Francis Garavur, de 
Ja) a French navigator, distinguished for his 
talents, and still more remarkable for the mys- 
tery attending tus fate. He was bornat Albi, 
in Languedoc, in 1741, and entered at an early 
age into the naval service of his country. 
During the American war, he had the com- 
mand of an expedition sent to Hudson’s bay, 
when he destroyed the trading establishments 
of the English. After the restoration of peace, 
the French government having determined on 
the prosecution of a voyage of discovery, M 
de la Perouse was fixed on to conduct the un- 
dertaking. Two vessels, the Poussole and the 
Astrolabe, were placed under his command, 
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and leaving France in 1785, he proceeded to 
the South sea, and having visited the coast of 
Califorma, and other places, he crossed the 
Pacific, to contunue his researches on the east- 
ern coasts and islands,of Asia. In April, 
1787, the slips sailed from Manilla towards 
the north, aud after passing the lands of 
Formosa Quelpaert, the coasts of Corea and 
Japan, they sailed between Chinese Iartary 
and Sagaleen island, where they landed , and 
at length, on the 6th of September. they ar- 
rived at the harbour of St Peter and St Paul, 
at Kamtschatcha. There they stayed to reht 
the ships, and they experienced the utmost 
hospitality from the Russian local authoritues. 
The commander had also the satisfaction to 
receive letters from France, informing him 
that he had been promoted to the rank of 
chef-d’escadre, or commodore, which event 
M. Kastoff, the governor of Kamtschatcha, as 
soon as he heard of it, celebrated by a dis- 
charge of all the artillery of the place. From 
St Peter and St Paul Perouse sent copies of 
his journals, &c. to France, by M de Lesseps, 
who proceeded overland across Siberia to Pe- 
tersburg, and on the 30th of September the 
vessels sailed in search of farther disc overies. 
Ihey crossed the equinuctial hne, without 
meeting with any land till the 6th of Decem- 
ber, when they saw the Navigators” islands, 
and a few days after they landed at Muaouna, 
one of that groupe. Here M de Langle, the 
captain of the Astrolabe, M. Lamanon, the 
naturalist attached to the expedition, and ten 
other persons, were killed in what appears to 
have been an unprovoked attack of the natives. 
After this misfortune, Perouse visited Oyolava, 
an island near Maouna, and then steered for 
the English colony in New South Wales. On 
the #3id of January, 1788, they made the 
coast of New Lloiland, and on the 26th an- 
chored in Botany bay, at the very time gover- 
nor Philp, with the whole of the colomsts 
embarked under his direction, was sailing out 
of, the bay to the then newly-projected settle- 
meént of Port Jackson. ‘he French left Bo- 
tany bay in March, and in a letter which the 
commodore wrote in the preceding month, he 
stated his intention to continue his researches 
till December, when he expected to arrive at 
the Isle of France. Tas was the latest direct 
intelligence received of the fate of the «xpe- 
dition , and M. d’Entrecasteaux, who was des- 
patched by the French government, in 1791, 
in search of Perouse, was unable to trace the 
course he had taken, or gain any clue to the 
catastrophe which had befallen loam and his 
companions, Very recently, however, the at- 
tention of the public has been excited towards 
this ye heise nd affair, by a notice published 
by the krench minieter of the manne, purport- 
ing, that an American captain had declared, 
that he had seen in the hands of one of the 
natives of an island in the tract between 
Louisiade and New Caledonia, across of the 
ordr of St Louis, and some medals, which 
appeared to have been procured from the 
shipwreck of La Perouse. In consequence of 
this imformation, the commander of a vesse 
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which sailed from Toulon, in April, 1826, on 
a voyage of discovery, received orders to make 
researches in the quarter specified, 1n order to 
restore to their country any of the shipwrecked 
crew who may yet remain im existence. Other 
intelligence, relative to the wreck of two large 
vessils, on two different islands of the 
New Hebndes, was obtained by captain 
Dillon, the commander of an English vessel 
at Tucopia, m his passage from Valparaiso 
to Ponduherry, in May, 1826, 1 conse- 

uence of which that officer has been 
despetchied to the New Hebnrdes to ascertain 
the authenticity of the report he had received. 
The voyage of La Perouse was published in 
French at Paris, 1797, 4 vols. 4to, and an 
English translation, mn 3 vols. 8vo, appeared in 
1798, frorw which the preceding account 13 
partly derved,—Btg. Univ. Atlas News- 
paper, vol. 1. 

PERRAULF, the name of four brothers, 
who flourished at Paris, of which city they 
were natives, in the seventeenth century.— 
Cuiaupe, the elder, born in 1613, was origi- 
nally a physician, but having a decided taste 
for the study of architecture, made that sci- 
ence his profession, aud rose to great eminence 
in it, as well, as im painting and sculpture, ail 
which attainments he 1s said to have acquired 
without any other instructor or assistance than 
his own genius and application. Voltaire calls 
Ins celebrated facade to the palace of the 
Louvre, * one of the most august monuments 
of architecture in the known world.” He 
published a translation of Vitruvius, with 
Inghly fimshed drawmes of his own, folio, 
167.3, at the request of Colbert , as also, ‘‘ Me- 
Moires pour servir a | Histoire naturelle des 
Animaux,’’ folio, 2 vols. 1676, with plates, 
‘« Pasais de Physique,’ 12mo 4 vols. 1688, 
the year of Ins decease, and ‘* Recueil de 
plusieurs Machines de nouvelle Invention.” 
4to, pubhshed two years after his death.— 
Cuartes, born in 1626, equalled his brother 
1n his love for the fine arts, and rose far ahave 
him 1s a man of letters. He was educated” by 
Ins father, a French advocate, for his own pro- 
fescion, at the college of Beauvais. Being 
forrunate enough however to attract the no- 
tie of Colbert, that minister appornted him 
secretary to a souety, which, founded under 
his own auspices, eventually ripened into that 
af the Academie des Inscuiptions. In this 
situation he gave such satisfaction, that hus 
patron afterwards gave him in succession, the 
posts of comptroller of the buildings and comp- 
troller general of hnance, which he held tll 
the disgrace of Colbert m 1683, and then re- 
tired witt a well-earned reputation into private 
hfe. His pnucipal work, and one which gave 
rise to an animated, not to say an acrimonious 
dispute, between Boileau and himself,is his 
“Siecle de Lous Je Grand,” in which he 
maintains the superionty of modern wniters 
over those of antugquity. Hhs other productions 
are, ‘‘ La Peinture,’’ 1668, a poem of conside- 
rable menit, very popular in its day , ‘‘ Le Ca- | 
binet des Beaux Arts,’’ folio, a metrical. 
translation into French of the fables of Faer- | 
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nus; “A Parallel between the Antienta and 
Moderns ,’’ ‘‘ Reflexions on the Wnutngs of 
Longinus,”’ &c. His death took place in 1703 
—Prerre Perravtt also held a situation 17 
the financial department under Colbert, and 
wrote, ‘“‘ De 1’Origine des Fontaines.””"——Nr- 
CHOLAS was the author of a work entitled, 
‘ La Morale des Jesuites ,"’ and died a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, in 1661.— Bug. Uni. 
Morerz. 

PERRIER (Cuarves) or DUPERRIER, 
a French poet, was born at Aix in Provence, 
and first devoted himself to Latin versification. 
Having a quarrel with the celebrated Santeuil, 
whom he boasted of having formed, they re- 
ferred their differences to Menage, who de- 
cided in favour of Perrier, and called him“ Lhe 
Prince of Lync Poets.’ Peiner afterwards 
apphed himself to French poetry, and tock 
Malherbe for Ins model, but 1m this he was 
not very successful, though he twice gained 
the prize of the academy. Ile died in 16092. 
His Latin poems may be found m vanous col- 
lections, but they have never been printed se- 
parately.— Biog. Univ. art. Duperrier. 

PERRILR (Francis) a French painter 
and engraver, was born at Macon in Bur- 
gundy, about 1590. Hus father opposing his 
design of becoming a painter, he ran away 
from home, and in partnership with a blind 
mau, he begged his way to Rome, where he 
became intimate with Lanfranco, who admit- 
ted him into his school. On his return to 
Frauce he passed some time at Lyons, where 
he painted the Carthusians’ cloister. He then 
proceeded to Pans, and was employed by 
Simon Vouet. In 1635 he returned to Rome, 
where he apphed himself to engraving the 
principal antique statues and bas relefs. He 
stayed there ten years, and on the death of 
simon Vouet he went again to Pans, where 
he became professor of the academy, and died 
mm 1000, — Pilkington, Strutt,  D’ Argen- 
ville. 

PERRON (Jaceurs Davy du) cardinal of 
St Agnes, a prelate Inghly distinguished by 
his talents, natural and acquired. He was 
born of a noble Huguenot family, Nov. 25, 
1556, and exlubited so singular a specimen of 
precocity in hterary attainments, that at the 
aze of twenty he was introduced to Henry III 
of France as a ‘‘ perfect scholar.” In fact he 
appears at this penod to have been familiarly 
versed in ail the learned languages, especially 
in Hebrew, as well asin the sciences of ethics 
and mathematics, for the acquisition of much 
of which he was mdebted solely to his own 
unassisted efforts and industry. The perusal 
of the works of Aquinas 16 assigned as the 
cause winich conduced principally to his aban- 
doning the mode of faith im which he had 
been brought up, and reconciling himself to 
the church of Rome , less candid scrutanizers 
have however found reasons equally strong for 
his adoption of this measure, in the honours 
and rewards to which it led. Certain it is, 
that his zeal for making converts was anon 
only equalled by Ins subtlety and mgenuity as 
a controversialist, while his efforts at length 
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veached their highest pmmuacle of success in and Frontinus. 
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After having resided at Paris 


making a nominal provelyte at least, of Henry for some time, he Jeft 1t »n consequence of the 


IV. 


In the service of this pmnce he dis- civil wars, and went to reside on his estate at 


tunguished himself as an active and able diplo- | Ablancourt, where he died n 1664. Perrot 


matist, especially in his negociations with the 
papal see, carried on for the purpose of pro- 
curing his master’s formal absolution, and in 


conductang which he was fortunate enough to cated, he returned to it again. 
At the ever no reason to question his sincerity, as in- 


secure the esteem of both parties. 


| 
| 


displayed an unusual degree of versatility as to 
religion , for after relinquishing the profession 
of Protestantism, 15 which he had been edu- 
There 1s how- 


special request of Henry, he now compused | terested motives would rather have led him to 


his ‘‘ Reply to King James the First of Great 
Britain,’ and received in reward of his nume- 
rous services, the bishopric of i vreux, and the 
archbishopnc of Sens, with the ec of 
grand almoner of France, 1n succession. Pope 
Clement VIII at length put the crowning ter- 
mination to his career of greatness, by clevat- 
ing him to the purple. Beside the treatise 
already mentioned, Du Perron composed ano- 
ther, in answer to the celebrated Du Plessis 
Mornay, ‘‘ On the Sacrament of the Eucha- 
riat ,”’ an account of Ins conference with this 
lus great rival in ability, 1s also to be found 
among his works, which were collected and 
pubhshed after ns decease, in three volumes, 
folio, with a hfe prehxed. Huis death took 
place at Paris, in 1018.—Nouv. Dict. Llist 


PLRRONED (Joun Rovorruys) an emi- 
neut French engineer of the lastcentury. He 
was born in 1708, and studied the principles of 
architecture under Beaufire. lhe bridges of 
Orleans, Neully, and Nantes, and the canal 
of Burgundy, are among the monuments of his 
skill, as well as some of the finest roadsinFrance, 
which he improved in lis capacity of director- 
general of roads and bndges. lhe manage- 
ment of the school of engmeers at Pans was 
confided to his superintendance, and several 
literary societies, foreign and domestic, admit- 
ted him among their members, Ihe Royal 
Societures of London and Stockholm among the 
former, the Academy of Sciences among the 
latter , the king also marking the sense he en- 
tertained of his merits, by confermng on him 
the cross ot the order of St Michael. He 
pubhshed a work ‘‘ On the Mode of construct- 
ing grand Arches of Stone, from 200 to 300 
Feet 19 Width,” and a “ Description of 
Bndges,’’ embracing those of his own con 
strucuon. His death took place at Pars im 
1794.— Bwg Univ. 

PLERROI, sieurd’Ablancourt (NicHoras) 
a distinguished member of the French Aca- 
demy, born at Chalons sur Marne, in 1606. 
Being of a Protestant family, he was sent for 
education to the college of Sedan, where he 
studied the law, and he was admitted to prac- 
tase at the bar, but he quitted his profession 
for that of lterature, and employed his pen 
with great industry, especially 1m translations 
of the classics. He ssed a sound judg- 
ment and hvely fancy, and wrote with free- 
dom and elegance, considering the period at 
which he hved, but bis works are in general 
superseded by the more correct productions of 
succeeding writers. Among the authors he 
translated are, Minutius Felix, Tacitus, Lu- 
exan, Arnan, Thucydides, Xenophon, Cawsar, 


continue a Catholic.—Drct. Hist. Bry. Uni. 
PERRY (James) a native of Aberdeen, in 
Scotland, the son of an eminent builder, born 
October SO, 1756. He received the rudiments 
of education at the chapel of Garioch, under 
the rev W. Farquhar, (father of sir Walter 
Farquhar,) whence he was removed to the 
ligh school in his native city. In 1771 he 
was admitted of the marischal college, in the 
university there, and conimenced acourse of 
study for the Scottish bar. His father faihng 
in business in 1774, he proceeded first to 
Edinburgh, and afterwards to England, with 
the view of at once completing his education, 
and vaining alivehhood. In pursuance of the 
latter object, he engaged as clerk to Mr Dine 
widdie, a manufacturer at Manchester, with 
whom he remained two years, employmg his 
leisure hours in the perusal of the best authors, 
and culuvating the friendship of several of the 
principal inbabitants, by the display of his ta- 
lents in a society established there for the pur- 
pose of moral and philosophical discussion, as 
well as by several literary essays. In the be- 
ginning of 1777 he quitted Manchester for the 
metropolis, and soon after was retaimed by 
Messrs. Richardson and Urquhart as a writer 
in the ‘* General Advertiser’ and the ‘* Lon- 
don kvening Post,’? mm which caparity he re- 
ported the memorable trials of admirals Kep- 
pel and Palhser sending up from Portsmouth 
daily, and unassisted, eight columns of pro- 
ceedings taken bv him in court, a circumstance 
which raised the sale of the paper many thou- 
sands aday. In 1782 he projected, and was 
the first editor of the ‘‘ LKuropean Magazine,” 
which situation he quitted in httle more than 
a year for that of editor of the ‘‘ Gazetteer,” 
with an expresa stipulation that he was to be 
left to the free exercise of Jus own judgment 
and political opinion in the conducting of it. 
In undertaking this task, he had the merit of 
suggesting an improvement in the manner of 
reporting the debates in parliament, substi- 
tuting the employment of a succession of re- 
porters for that of a single one, as had hitherto 
been the practice. By these means be com- 
pletely superseded Mr Woodfall’s accounts, in 
the “* Mormmg Chronicle,’’ a paper which he 
afterwards purchased himself, and carned on 
(after the death of his fnend Mr. Gray, who 
joined him for a few months in conducting tt, ) 
as sole editor and proprietor Mr Perry had 
more than once an opportunity of coming into 
parhament, being solicited to that end both by 
Mr. Pitt and lord Shelburn , but firm to the 
cause he had adopted, he declined both offers. 
lle was twice prosecuted under ex officio in- 
formations, the first tame for printing the ‘‘ Re- 
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solutions of the Derby Meeting ,”’ and secondly 
a ph respecting his present Ma- 
ty, then pmnce of Wales, copied from the 
aminer, On the former occasion he was 
defended by lord Erskine, on the latter he 
pleaded his causein person with great tact and 
ability, and both times obtained a verdict of 
acquittal. For aconsiderable tame previously to 
his decease, his declining health compalled 
him to relinquish all share in the conduct of 
his journal, and for the four last months of his 
life he had retired altogether from London to 
Bnghton, where he died December 4, 1821, m 
his sixty-fifth year. For a great many years 
the Morning Chronicle, under the management 
of Mr Perry, might be deemed a sort of offi- 
cial organ of the Whig opposition, a feature 
which it has gradually lost smce his death, 
artly in consequence of the merging of the 
uigs intoa more general party distinction, but 
probably im a still greater degree occasioned by 
the loss of an individual, who had for so many 
years enjoyed the friendship and confidence of 
their principal leaders. Mr Perry died in pos- 
session of a very handsome fortune, amassed 
in a long course of useful mndustry and active 
exertion.—Ann. Bug. 

PERRY (Sampson) was born at Aston 
near Birmmgham, and educated for the medi- 
cal profession. Being convicted in 1796 of a 
hbel published in the ‘“‘ Argus,”’ an opposition 
paper, of which he was then editor, he with- 
crew to Paris, where he became the fnend, 
and subsequently the fellow-prisoner of Tho- 
mas Paine, 9 conjunction with whom he nar- 
rowly escaped the guillotane durmg the reign 
of terror. ‘Lheir execution was only delayed 
by the circumstance of the jalJor accidentally 
turning on its swivel their dungeon door, by 
which means the ‘‘ red chalk,” the sign of 
destruction, was left in the mside of the pn- 
son during che visit of the ofhcers. The mis- 
take was soon discovered, but fortunately for 
the captives the critical moment had arrived, 
Robespierre became himeelf a victim, and they 
were hberated. On his return to England, 
Mr Perry wasimpnsoned on his outlawry, but 
liberated on a change of mimstry. He after- 
wards purchased the Statesman newspaper, 
which he edited a few years, and then resold. 
He published several political tracts, and died 
suddenly of the rupture of an artery of the 
heart, on the day in which he was hberated 
from prison under the insolvent act, early mm 
1823. He was seventy-eight years of age-— 
Ann. Bug. 

PERSIUS FLACCUS (Auvtus) a cele. 
brated Roman satanst, born AD. 34, at Vol. 
terra in Etruria. He lost Ins father when 
young, and being sent to Rome, he studied 
grammar and rhetonc, and afterwards became 
the pupil of Cornutus, the Stoic philosopher, 
with whom he formed an intimate fnendship 
He was also acquainted with Cosius Bassus, 
the lync poet, Lucan, author of the Pharsahia, 
and the philosopher Seneca. Persius belonge: 
to the equestman order, but he appears to have 
held no public office, having died prematurely, 
AD. 65. His works consist of six satires, 
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displaying elevation of sentiment and elegance 
“style, occamonally obscured by sententious 
‘revity of expression, and by allusions to the 
nanners and occurrences of lus time. Th 
have been often published in conjunction with 
he satires of Juvenal, as in the very useful 
dion of Madan, which contains a prose 
inslation and notes, 1789, 2 vols. Svo, re- 
minted in 1813. Among the principal poet- 
ical translations of Persius may be specified 
those of Dryden, Dr Brewster, Drummond, 
Howes, and G.fford.—Vossius de Poet. Lat. 
bint Prolegom.in Perstum. Edit. 

PERUGINO (Pierro) an eminent Itahan 
osinter, whose family name was Vanucci, 

born at Perugia in 1446, and was the 
usciple of Andrea Verocchio at Florence. He 
‘ose to considerable eminence, and was em- 
loyed by Sixtus TV to paint several pieces for 
his chapel at Rome. On his return to Flo- 
‘ence, his avaricious disposition involved him 
m aquarrel with Michael Angelo, and he was 
io severely satinzed by the Florentine poets, 
that he was obliged to retire to Peruma Ihe 
same vice proved the cause of his death, for 
veing in the habit of carrying all his money 
about him for safety, he was once robbed, and 
‘hough he recovered the greater part of his 
oroperty, his gnef had been too severe for his 
strength, and he died in 1524. His touch 
was hight, and his pictures were highly finished, 
‘us female figures were particularly graceful, 
but his manner was stiff and dry, and his out- 
lines were often mcorrect.— Pilkington. 

PELRUZZI (Batpassare) an eminent pain- 
ter and architect, was born in 1481 at Acca- 
Jano, in the diocese of Volterra. He went to 
Rome, where he was employed by Alexander 
VI, in decorating his palaces, and also in se- 
veral chapels and convents, which he paimted 
in fresco im a very grand style. The branch 

which he particularly distinguished him- 
self, was im perspective and architectural 
views, which he de goats with such fidehty 
and precision, and so able a management of 
the chiar-oscuro, as to become perfect illusion , 
48 imitations of the bassi-relievi were also 
much admired. One of his most esteemed 
works 18 at the Farnesina at Rome, in winch 
he has represented the history of Perseus, 
embellished with ornaments im imitation of 
stucco, so admirably executed, that litian 1s 
said at first to have been deceived byit. The 
hfe of Peruzz: was a senes of disappointment 
and misfortune. Having with great difficulty 
saved a little property, he was plundered cf it 
at the sacking of Rome, and he was finally 
poisoned by the jealousy of a rival in 1536, in 
the prime of his hfe. He 18 said to have wnt- 
ten a treatise on the antiquities of Rome, and 
A commentary upon Vitruvius.—Tiraboscht. 
Bryan’s Dict. of Paint. and Eng. 

PESSELIER (Cuaruss Sreruzn)a French 
poet, was born at Pans m 1712. He was 
brought up to the bar, and notwithstanding his 
disinclination to his profession, he regularly at- 
tended business, and became the assistant to 
M. Lallemand of Bety, a farmer general. He 
wrote two or three comedies in verse, entatied 
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¢* Ecole du Temps,’ and ‘‘ Esope au Par- 
nasse,”” wlich were highly successful, and 
‘* La Mascarade du Parnasse,’’? which was 
never performed , besides sume fables which 
were esteemed. He was also the author of 
*s Letters on Education,’’ and a “‘ Discourse on 
the Customary Laws of the Kingdom.” He 
died in 1763.—Dhiuct. Hist. 

PESTALOZZI or PESTALUZ (Henry) a 
distinguished practica: philosopher, famous as 
the inventor of a new mode of instrucuon for 
youth. He was born of a good family at Zu- 
neh, January 12, 1745. Left an orphan in 
his infancy, and without fortune, he acquired 
early habits of industry, and adopted from 1n- 
clination the employment of a teacher. Guided 
by experience, he formed a novel plan for 
amelhworating the lot of the indigent, by fur- 
nishing them with the means of mental im- 
provement , and he developed his ideas in a 
fictitious narrative, entitled ‘* Lienhard and 
Gertrude,’ printed at Leipsic mm 1781-1787, 
which has passed through many editions, and 
been translated into most Luropean languages 
Pestalozzi was powerfully seconded 1n Ins phi- 
lanthropic projects by M. Tscharner, baill of 
Wialdenstein, a rich Swiss propnetor, whose 
character he has traced in his romance under 
the appellation of Arner. He composed many 
other works, wath @ view to the same object , 
among which may be mentioned a weekly pa- 
per for the country, the numbers of which were 
republished in 2 vols. 8vo, ‘ Letters on the 
Education of the Children of Indigent Pa- 
rents,’ ‘‘ Reflections on ghe Progress of Na 
ture in the developement [education] of the 
Human Species ,” ‘‘ Images for my Abece- 
dary, or Llements of Logic for my Use.’? In 
1799 the Helvetic government appointed Pes- 
talozazi director of an orphan house at Stantz, 
an the canton of Underwald , and, on the dis. 
solution of that establishment, the chateau of 
Burgdorf, four leagues from Berne, was granted 
him, where he carmed on his plans of tuition. 
‘The number of pupils which floched to him, 
induced him to remove his seminary to the 
castle of Yverdun, In 1803 the canton of 
Zurich nominated Pestalozzi member of the 
Heilvetic Consulta, summoned by Buonaparte 
to Pans , and he subsequently received from 
the emperor of Russa the order of St Wlia- 
dimir. He closed a long lie of labours for the 
benefit of souety on the 17th of kebruary, 
1827, at Brugg ian Switzerland. Messrs. 
Amaury Duval, Chavannes, Julhen, Ray 
mond, and others, have published accounts of 
Pestalozzi’s mode of instruction, and the Hel- 
vetic Diet having appointed a commission to 
examine his establishment, the abbe Girard 
of Fribourg, one of che members, drew upa re 

ort on the subject, published in 180>.— 
wog. Nouv. des Contemp. I dit. 

PESILEL (Friuperick Wi1ttam) a cele- 
brated German jurist, born at Rinteln in West- 
phalia in 1724. He became professor of pub- 
he law at Leyden in 1705, when he published 
a discourse, ‘* De damnis ex neglectu Juris 

ublici an civitates redundantibus.”’ 1 he revo- 
ution of 1795 occasioned the removal of Pes- 
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tel from his office, and he retired to Germany 
bat in 1803 he was borane recalled, and 
resumed his functions. He died in 1805. His 
principal worke are, ‘‘ Fundamenta Jurispru- 
dentiz naturals de hneata im usum auditorum,”’ 
1773, of which a fourth edition, much en- 
larged appeared in 1788, and which has been 
translated into French, Dutch, and German, 
and ‘* Commentaru de Republica Batavaca,”’ 
1 vol. Bvo, in the new edition of 1798, aug- 
mented to 3 vols. 8vu.—Buog. Nouv des Cont. 
PETAGNA (Vincenr) an Italian physi- 
cian and botanist, born at Naples in 1734. 
He was educated among the Jesuits, after 
which he studied medicine. In 1770 he be- 
came attached to the service of prince Kau- 
nitz, the Austrian ministe: at Naples, with 
whom he travelled in Italy and Germany , and 
on his return to his own country, he employed 
himself in setting in order the collections of ob- 
jects relating to natural lnstory, and especially 
isects, which he had collected. He then 
made a visit to Sicily, to examine the produc- 
tions of thatisland. Subsequently he became 
professor of botany in the university of Na- 
ples , and he was a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of J ondon, and other scientihc associa- 
tions. Has death took place at Naples, Octo- 
ber 6 1810 He published ‘* Institutiones 
Botanx ~,’’ Naples, 178, 5 vols. 8vo , ‘* Spe- 
cimen Insectorum Calabnz ulterions,’’ 1785, 
4to, ‘* Institutiones ] ntomologice,” 1790, 
2 vols. 8vo, ‘ Delle Facolta delle Piante,’’ 
1797, 3 vols 8vo.—Buog. Nouv. des Contemp. 
PELAU (Denys) or Dionysius Petavius, a 
learned jesuit, born at Orleans in France, 
August 21, 1583 Such was his early profi- 
ciency in jiterature, that he became professor of 
plilosophy at Bourges at the age of nineteen. 
In 1609 he entered into the order of the je- 
suits, making his profession at their college of 
Clermont at Pars, and he was afterwards 
sent to Rheims in Picardy to teach rhetoric. 
Ihence he was removed to the college 3f La 
Fiéche, in the province of Anjou, and finally 
to the college of Clermont at Pans, where his 
death took place December 11, 1652. Father 
Petau displayed a universal genius, and ac- 
quired a cnitical knowledge of the most im- 
portant living and dead languages, and more 
than a superhcial acquaintance with all the 
liberal arts and scrences. He composed tra- 
gedies, and wrote Latin, Greek, and even 
Hebrew poetry, whib has been praised by 
Grotius But Petau owes his fame to his 
writings on history, chronology, and divi- 
nity. Ilis treatise, entitled ‘‘ Opus de Doc- 
trina ‘Temporum,” 1627, 16030, 3 vols. folio, 
comprises a vast mass of erudiuon relative to 
the synchronisms of ancient history, of which 
almost all subsequent writers on the subject 
have availed themselves, and lis abridgment 
of this great work, called ‘* Rationanum |lem- 
porum,”’ 18 one of the best compendiums of 
general history extant. In his ‘‘ Opus de 
Jheologicas Dogmatibus,’”” 3 vols. foho, he 
displays an equal extent of learning in dis- 
cussing the doctrines of Christianity, Among 
the other publications of this celebrated writer 
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are, ‘ Uranologion,” folio; ‘‘ Tabula Chro- 
nologice Regum,” and editions of the works 
of Synesius and Epiphanmus.—Perault. Mo- 
rerz. §=Brog. Univ. 

PETER OF BLOIS, or PETRUS BLE- 
SENSIS, a learned ecclesiastic of the twelfth 
century, a native of Blois in France, who 
settling in England in the reign of Henry II, 
obtained the archdeaconry of Bath, and after- 
warde that of London. He was the intimate 
fnend of John of Salsbury, to whom he wrote 
a number of epistles still extant, contaiming 
some interesting facts and observauons re 
Jating to the times in which he hved. Besides 
his epistles, he wrote books ‘* De Studio Sa- 
pientie ,”’ ‘* De Ofhcio Episcom ,” ‘© De 
Vita Clericorum cunahum,” &c. He died in 
1200.-—Thithemius. Care de Script. Fecles. 

PLIER, surnamed Chrysologus, a Roman 
Catholic saint, was born at Imola in the fifth 
century, and was educated by Cornelius, bishop 
of that city. He was elected bishop of Ra 
venna in 433, and died before 491. He ac- 
quired the surname of Chrysologus from his 
great eloquence, the interpretation of that word 
being golden speaker. He wrote a great num 
ber of homilies in a quaint style, but concise 
and elegant , also ‘* A Letter to } utyches, the 
Archimandrite,”’ in which he declares against 
the sentiments of that monk, and expresses 
his admiration of the conduct of the patnarch 
Flavianus. Ihe best edition of St Peter Chry- 
sologus 1s that printed at Augsburg, 178, 
foho —Care. Dupin. Sara Onomast. 

PLIEFR Dk CLUGNY or PLEIER the 
VENI RABI L, a Trench monk, was de- 
scended fiom the noble family of the counts 
de Monboissier, and was born in Auvergne in 
1093. Ile became abbot of Clugny in 1123, 
and at the same time was chosen general of 
his order, 1a which he imstituted a rigid dis- 
cipline. Ife met with a great deal of trouble 
from lis predecessor, Pontius, who had re- 
siyned his abbacy, on a visit to the Holy Land, 
but who, upon his return, endeavoured to get 
possession of it again by force, for which he 
Was excommuniated, and Peter remained 
firm in his seat. He then applied himself to 
the refutation of the doctrine of Peter de 
Biuys, and became one of his rigorous pezse 
cutors In 1140 he aftorded shelter to the 
unfortunate Abelard, and by his interposition 
at Rome he prevented the execution ot the 
unjust sentence which had been pronounced 
avainst him. He died at Clugny in 1196. He 
ac juired the surname of Venerable from the 
gravity of his deportment. He wrote a treatise, 
in four books, agaist the Mahometans, and 
caused the Koran to be translated 1oto Latin. 
His works consist chiefly of polemical pieces 
against Jews, Petrobrusians, &c. and Letters, 
some of which are curious and interesting. 
Yhey were published at Ingeldstadt in 1546 
and at Pans, with the notes of Duchesne and 
Marnier, in 1614. ‘This last edition was in- 
gerted in the 22d volume of the ‘‘ Bibl. Patr.”’ 
—Cave. Dupin. Morert. Malner’s Ch. Hist. 
Nour. Dict. Hist. 

PETER, the HERMIT, a fanatical monk of 
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Amiens, who, about the close of the eleventh 
century, roused almost the whole of Europs 
to the first of those attempts upon the Sara- 
ceni. power in Palestine, since famous by t+e 
name of the Crusades. Peter, who had him- 
self made a pilyrimage to Jerusalem, instipatea 
by the difficulties and mdignities he had under- 
gone in his progress toaards the holy se 
pulchre, flew at his return to Pope Martin the 
Second, and under the auspices of that Ponuff 
preached to an assembly of more than four 
thousand of the clergy, wath thirty thousand 
laymen that met at Piacenza, the apparently 
wild project of precipitaung the whole of 
Clnistendom into the plains of Syria, in order 
to drive the Mahometans from Jerusalem. 
Ihe success of his enthusiastic harrangues 
was proportionate to the boldness of Ins 
scheme and the ignorance of his auditors, 
nearly the whole of whom instantly took the 
vow, and their example was soon followed, 
according tu contemporary authority, by more 
than six millions of persons in various coun 
tries, who professed themselves the soldiers 
of the Cross. Peter, whose personal exer- 
tlons among the Continental provinces had 
been unremitting, himeelf led the way through 
Hungary, at the head of a rude undisciplined 
multitude of more than three hundred thousand 
men, whose excesses on thei route, rousing the 
population of the countries which they traversed 
in their march against them, this circum- 
stance, combined with disease and the want 
of the necessaries of life spread devastauon 
among their ranks, so that a comparatively 
small number survived to bring their mad 
attempt to an issue which was temporarily 
successful. Peter distinguished himself by 
his personal courage at the storming of the 
holy aty, and having witnessed the accom- 
plhshment of Ins undertaking, finding too, 
perhaps, his influence over Ins followers di- 
minishing, returned to his native country, 
where he founded the Abbey of Noirmoutier, 
and died its first superior.—Mosheum. Bug. 
Univ. Gibbon. 

PLILR ALEXIEWITSCH czar of Russia, 
usually termed Peter the Great, was bor 
May 00, 1072. He succeeded to the crown 
on the death of his half-brother Feodcr, in 
16082, but his sister Sophia, an ambitious 
princess, excited the Strelitzes, or guards, to 
massacre the maternal relations of Peter, and 
causing lis elder brother Iwan to be agso- 
ciated with him in the nominal sovereignty, 
obtained for herself the regency, and assumed 
the title of autocratnx. In 1689 Peter effected 
a revolution in the government, freed himself 
from the influence of the princess Sophia, 
whom he confined in a monastery, and ba- 
nished her minister Galtain. Iwan was per- 
mitted to retain the title of czar, but without 
any share of authonty, and he survived till 
1696, when he died, leaving three daughters, 
one of whom, Anna Jwanowna, afterwards 
became empress, and another gave birth to 
the unfortunate Iwan VI. The czar Peter 
had no sooner become emancipated from the 
power of hus sister and her partizans, than he 
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began to display indications of that extraord:- 
nary character and powerful genius, whuch 
enabled him to project and execute schemes 
of importance for the benefit of his subjects 
and his own aggrandisement. It waa his 
object to raise the Russians from that state of 
semi-barbarism in which they were plunged, 
and to fit them to assume a place among the 
civilized nations of Europe. His principal 
counsellor was a Genevese, named Lefort, 
and through hia advice he paid particular at- 
tention to naval and mulitary affairs. In 1696 
he engaged in person in the siege of Azoff, 
wluch place was ceded to him 10 1698, by 
the treaty of Carlowitz. But his most sin- 
gular proceeding was that of travelling as a 
private person in the suite of his own ambas- 
sador. In 1697 he undertook his first tour 
through different Luropean countries, to study 
the customs and manners of civilized nations 
He went through Germany to IJolland, and at 
Sardam he worked as a journeyman ship- 
wright in the dock-yard, and acquired a prac- 
tial knowledge of various useful arts. He 
then visited England, where he continued his 
e6tudies of naval architecture, and in both 
countnes he engaged the best workmen he 
could procure, and sent them to Russa 
Having proceeded to Vienna, he there re 
ceived intelhgence of the rebellion of the 
Strelitzes, on which he immediately returned 
home, crushed the insurrection, ind having 
disbanded that body of troops, he caused two 
thousand of them to be executed, and distri- 
buted the remainder in different regiments. 
His turbulent sister, who had prompted this 
revolt, was destined to permanent seclusion. 
The most important transaction in the reign 
of this prince was his war with Sweden, which 
he commenced in 1700 by the siege of Narva. 
Mie troops being but imperfectly acquainted 
with Luropean tactics, were at first defeated 
by the well-disciphned forces of Charles XI1, 
but while the latter was occupied in Poland 
and Saxony, Peter repaired his error, and 
made himself master of Ingria and Carelia. 
In 1702 he took Notebourg, and an 1703 
Neuenschantz on the Neva, where he laid the 
foundations of Petersburgh, which afterwards 
became the seat of the imperial government. 
In the ensuing years he conquered Livonia 
and Esthoma, and, at length, in J709, 
Charles XII haying attacked him at the fa- 
mous battle of Pultowa, the Swedes were 
enurely defeated, and their fugitive monarch 
sought an asylum in lurkey. Hostiuhues 
taking place between the Grand Sigmor and 
the Czar, the Russians under his command 
marcbed into Moldavia, and encamping on the 
banks of the Pruth,they were surrounded by the 
enemy. From this perilous situation they were 
released by the address of the czarina Cathe- 
rine, who succeeded 1n bribing the grand visir to 
agree to a negociation, to the utter mortifica- 
tron of Charles XII, who had calculated on 
sharing 1n a sna d which would mie away 
the disgrace he had icurred at Pultowa. 
The Russian prince, however, was obliged to 
surrender Azoff, as the price of the treaty 
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with the Turks, which he signed at Pruth in 
1711. Charles XII being killed, the war 
with the Swedes was terminated in 1791, 
the peace of Nystedt, in virtue of whic 
Russia obtained full possession of Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingna, and part of Carela, and as 
those provinces may be considered as the 
granary of the pork of Enrope, th ey gave A 
preponderant influence in the political balance 
to the potentate who thus acquired them. It 
was after the conclusion of this peace that the 
senate of Rusma proclaimed Peter 1 emperor, 
and conferred on him the title of ‘* the Great.” 
In 1716 the czar had made a second foreign 
tour, in the course of which he visited Den- 
mark and Holland, and afterwards went to 
Pans. While he engaged in this journey his 
eldest son the czarowitz Alexis, discontented 
with the schemes of hs father, secretly quitted 
Russia, and went to Vienna, and thence to 
Naples. ‘Ihe emperor sent after him some 
Russian noblemen, who persyaded the young 
prince to return home, and acknowledge his 
disobedience, and submit himself to the mercy 
of his offended parent. He was declared to 
have forfeited his presumptive mght to the 
throne, and was condemned to death, and in 
1718 he eather died or was executed 1n prison, 
leaving a son, who nine years after became 
emperor of Russia. Peter now declared his 
younger son whom he had by the empress 
Catherine, hss successor, and the death of 
that child taking place when he was ouly two 
years old, the father gave himself up to the 
most intemperate transportsof gnef, and passed 
three days in total seclusion and abstinence. 
The senator Dolgorokof at length broke in 
upon his returement, and persuaded him to 
listen to reason and resume the management of 
public affairs. He then published a decree 
vesting in the reigning emperor the nght of 
designating a successor, and this ordinance 
was regarded as a fundamental Jaw in Russia 
till 1797. In 1723 Peter I engaged in an 
expedition against Persia, and taking the field 
in person, he made jumself master of Der- 
bend. By the peace which followed he proe 
cured the cession of the provinces of Ghilan, 
Mazenderan, and Asterabad, He died in 
consequence of a stranguary, January 28th, 
1725, leaving two daughters, one of whom, 
Lhzabeth Petrowna, subsequently ascended 
the throne, but he was immediately succeeded 
by Ins widow. [See Caruertnel.} Ihe 
character of Peter the Great was strongly 
marked, and its distanguishing trayt seems to 
have been good sense, or soynd judgment. 
{hat he sometames suffered himself to be 
swayed by passion and prejudice, and that he 
exhibited some striking instances of eccentricity 
must be admitted, but the former fault ma 
farly be attrabuted to his defective education, 
both moral and intellectual, and the latter t9 
the pecuharity of his situation That he was 
fully sensible of the value of that mental cul- 
ture of which he felt the deficiency, may be 
concluded from an anecdote related by Stagh- 
hn, on the authonty of the empress abeth. 
She stated that once when the czar found her 
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and her sister reading the works of Madame de 
Lambert, in French, a page of which she trans- 
lated for him into Rusman, he exclaimed, 
“Ah! how happy are you, my children, who 
@re taught in your youth to read useful books, 
and have in many respects such an education 
as I totally wanted.”” He used frequently to 
say that he would willingly have lost one of 
his fingers to have had learning im his youth. 
Into Russia he not only transplanted the arts 
of war and peace, manufactures, commerce, 
and naval science, but he also made provi- 
sion forthe diffusion of literature among his 
subjects, by founding schools, colleges, an 
observatory, a botanic garden, pmnting-offices, 
hbranes, and museums. — Volture s Iife of 
Peter I. Staehlin’s Anecdotes. Xopf Hist. 
Uni. Bug. Uni. 

PETERS (Cuartes) an English divine 
and biblical critic, who was a native of Corn- 
wall. He received his education at Lxeter 
college, Oxford, and took the degree of M.A. 
in 1713. Iwo years after he was presented 
to the hving of Boconnoc, and in 1727 he 
obtained the rectory of St. Mabvyn, both in 
the county of Cornwall. In 1751 he pub- 
lished “ A Critical Dissertation on the Book 
of Job,’’ 4to, in which he exhibited a very 
respectable degree of learning and acuteness , 
and as one of the antagonists of Warburton 
he obtained the commendation of Lowth. He 
died February 17, 1774, at a very advanced 
age, and a volume of his sermons on several 
occasions was subsequently published.—(CGent 
Mag 

PETERS (Uucn) a noted fanatic in the 
reign of Charles |, was the son of a meic hant 
of kowey in Cornwall. He was educated at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he received 
the degree of M.A in 1622, butit 18 said 
that he was ultimately expelled for irre, ularity 
of conduct. He then went on the stage, but 
was afterwards allowed to take orders, and 
was for a time lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, 1. 
London , but being prosecuted for an intrigue 
with a married female, he absconded to Kot- 
terdam, where he became a joint pastor of the 
English church. He subsequeutly went to 
Amenica, where he remained seven years, 
ana then returned to England, and took 
part against Charles I. He became one 
of the most useful tools of Cromwell, owing to 
his extreme popularity with the soldiers and 
lower classes, by his builesque humour and 
farcical gesticulauon. When the king was 
brought to London for tnal, Petes, according 
to Sir Philip Warwick, was “ really and truly 
his gaoler.’’ He was vehement for the execu- 
tion of Charles, and after the restoration, suf. 
fered as a regiuide. Some of Ins “ Dis- 
courses,” and his “* Last Legacy to his Daugh- 
ter’? have been printed. Ihere 1s some reason 
to beheve that the strong part taken by Peters 
against Charles I has tended to exaggerate the 
unfavourable points of a character which at best 
was very indifferent. — Life by Harris. Granger. 

PETHION DE VILLENEUVE (Jerome) 
a French revolutionary statesman, who was 
originally an advocate at Chartres, and was 
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chosen deputy from the Tiers Etat of the bail- 
Lage of that city to the States General. The 
character, the conduct, and even the talents 
of Pethion have been variously represented ; 
and winle some pourtray him as a Catiline, 
and others as an Aristides, both parties were, 
perhaps, equally mistaken. The important 
situations which he successively occupied, and 
which gave him a great influence over public 
affairs, may however, be considered as a pre- 
sumptive proof that he was not so destitute of 
ability as he has been sometimes described, 
In the early part of his career he frequently 
acted with Mirabeau, but he did not join in 
such of the measures of that wily demagogue 
as were calculated to 1mpede the extension of 
liberty and equality of national nghts and pn- 
vileges. In October, 1789, he was appointed 
a member of the first Committee of General 
Safety , and on the 4th of December, 1790 he 
was elected president of the National As- 
sembly. In June following he became pre- 
sident of the Criminal Imbunal of Paris, and 
when the assembly was informed of the fhght 
and detention of the royal family, Pethion, 
together with Barnave and Latour Maubourg 
were appointed commissioners to attend the 
return of the unfortunate monarch. On this oc- 
casion Pethion 1s said to have behaved with less 
attention to his captives than HBarnave, though 
he treated them with less insolence than the 
other commissioner. He was elected to the 
important office of mayor of Paris, November 
14, 1791, and in consequence of his supposed 
implication in the motous attack of the Pari- 
sian mob on the [uileries on the 20th of June, 
1792, he was suspended from his functions by 
the king on the 6th of July, but was restored 
by the Assembly on the 13th. His behaviour 
on the memorable 10th of August has by some 
been interpreted as the result of weakness and 
irresolution, and by others as the effect of an 
hypocntical design, to avoid betraying his 
real character as an abettor of the disvrace- 
ful violence of that period. In the impn- 
sonment of the royal family and other meae 
sures of the ruling party, he took a very ac- 
tive part , and being nominated a deputy from 
the department of Eure and Loire to the 
Convention which met in September, he be- 
came the first president ofthat assembly. Soon 
after the death of the king, Pethion was ac- 
cused of having contributed to the massacres 
of the prisoners of Paris by the Septembrizers ; 
but against this charge he successfully de- 
fended himself. He seems now, however, to 
have become the pecuhar obyect of jealousy to 
Robespierre, and being included in the pros- 
cripuon of the Girondists, wlich took place 
May 31, 1793, he was confined in his own 
house, in the custody of a gendarme, from 
which he contrived to make his escape, and 
with some other deputies of the same party, he 
took refuge in the department of Calvados, 
where they in vain endeavoured to avail them- 
selves of the isurrecuons against the terror- 
ists. Some time after, the body of Pethion, 
with that of Buzot, one of his confederates, 
was found in a field, in the department of 
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the Gironde, half devoured by wolves, and it 
was supposed that he had perished from 
hunger, Hus works were prmted m 1793, 10 4 
vols. 8vo.— Big. Nouv. des Contemp. Bug. 
Uni, 

PETION (ALEXANDER Sasrs) president of 
the republic of Haiti, born at Port au-Prince, 
Apnil 2, 1770. He was the son of a colomst 
named Sabes, who possessed considerable pro- 
perty in St Domingo, and Ins mother was a 
free mulatto. Huis father bestowed on him a 
hberal education, and he showed an early dis- 
position for study. He was scarcely twenty 
when the revolutionary commotions broke out 
in the island, and he wae one of the first who 
took arms. He was soon made an officer of 
artillery , and he obtaimed the rank of adju- 
tant-general during the civil wars, and the En- 
glish invasion previously to the arrival of gene- 
ral Leclerc at St Domingo. After the Enghsh 
had left the island, Petion joined general R1- 
gaud, a man of colour like himself, 1n opposing 
the projects of Toussaint L’Ouverture. Ri- 
gaud being unsuccessful, embarked for France, 
with many of his best officers, among whom 
was Petion. They both returned to St Do- 
mingo with general Leclerc, under whom Pe- 
tion held a colonel’s commission. The violent 
measures adopted by Leclerc and his succes- 
sor, Rochambeau, induced Petion to quit the 
French service, and forming a union with 
the negro, general Dessalines, they declared 
war against the French, whom they at length 
expelled. Assisted by the Lnghsh, they suc- 
ceeded in establishing the imdependence of 
Hait: in 1804. Petion obtained the govern- 
ment of the western distnct, of which Port au- 
Prince was the capital. Dessalines becoming 
«lief of the republic, assumed the title of em- 
peror, and Ins conduct having given offence, 
he was assassinated in 1806. Christophe, his 
lieutenant, was elected president of Haiti by 
the senate, but he chose rather to take the 
title of king, and behaving in a tyrannical 
manner, he was obliged to submit to a parti- 
tion of his dominions. All the southern and 
western part of the island acknowledged the 
authority of the senate, by whom Petion was 
elected president, January 27, 1807. A civil 
war took place between the mvals, but Petion 
retained his office, im spite of all opposition, 
tall his death in 1818, when he was succeeded 
by Ins heutenant, general Bover.— Brog. Unie. 

PLTIS Dk LA CROIX (Francis) a 
Jearned French Onentalist, was born in 1654, 
and was the son of the king’s Oriental inter- 
preter. At the age of sixteen he was sent, by 
Colbert, to reside for some time im the Fast. 
He returned to Pans in 1680, and two years 
afterwards he was sent to Morocco, as secre- 
tary to the embassy under M. de St Amand, 
to Muley Ishmael. Henext accompanied the 
French armament against Algiers, as secretary 
interpreter of the marine, and in that capacity he 
was employed in some important negociations 
with Tunis and Tripoly, in which he acquitted 
himself greatly to the satisfaction of LouisX1V, 
who, in 1692, appointed him Arabic professor 
of the Royal college. He died in 1713, at 
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Paris. His works are all nee ee nl 
which the fllogpsng are the principal = ‘‘ The 
Onental Library of Hadj Calfa ,” ‘ The His- 
tory of all the Mahometan Monarchies,”’ from 
the Turkish , ‘‘ General State of the Ottoman 
Emprre ,” ‘ History of Gengis Khan ,” ‘* His- 
tory of Timur Bec ,” and ‘ Persian Tales,” 
which were pubhshed after hs death, of winch 
he says, that they were Indian plays turned 
into Persian stories by the dervise Mocles, 
who gave him leave to transcribe them.— His 
son, Louis ALEXANDER Manis, was also 
Arabic professor 1n the Royal college, and 
translated the «anon of Soliman II, for the in- 
struction of Mourad. He died in 1751.—Mo- 
rertz. Nour. Dict. Hast. 

PETIYF (Anruony) a physician, and medi- 
cal writer of eminence, born at Orleans in 
1718. He studied at Paris, and in 1746 he 
was admitted doctor-regent of the faculty of 
medicine, some delay m gianting the diploma 
having taken place in consequence of his indi- 
gent circumstances. Hus industry and merit 
procured him promotion. In 1760 he was 
chosen a member of the academy of Sciences, 
and in 1768 professor of anatomy at the Jar- 
din du Ro. He died October 21, 1794, at 
Olivet, a village near Orleans, where he had 
for some time hved inreurement. Hs works 
are, ‘' Traité d’Osteologie ,’” ‘ Rapport en 
Faveur de I’Innoculation,” Pans, 1768, 8vo, 
‘“* Recueil de Pieces concernant les Nauis- 
sances tardives,’’ 1766, 2 vols. 8vo, &c.— 
Bug. Unw. 

PERIL (Franers Pournrour du) a physi- 
cian and oculist, who was a native of Paris, 
He acquired considerable skill in the treat- 
ment of diseases of the eyes, and wrote on the 
operation for the cataract. He also produced 
other works, and contnved an instrument for 
measuring the various parts of the eye, which 
he called an ophthalmometer. Jlis death took 
place in 1741, at the age of seventy-six.— 
Eloy Dict. H dela Med. Bug. Univ, 

PI LIT (Joun Lewis) an eminent surgeon 
and anatomist, born at Paris, in 1674. He 
studied dissection under Littre, when very 


young, and im 1670 he was placed with M. 


Castel, a surgeon of abihty, with whom he 
stayed two years, when he attended the piac- 
tice of Mareschal, at the hospital of La Cha- 
rité. In 1692 he was employed an the maili- 
tary hospitals in Flanders, and afterwards 
remained some time at Tournay as assistant- 
surgeon-major. In 1700 he was admitted a 
master of surgery at Pans, where he settled, 
and gave public Jectures. He became a 
member of the Academy of Smences in 1715, 
and he also was admitted into the Royal Souety 
of London, and the other learned associations. 
In 1730 he was appoited censor of the col- 
lege of surgeons, and repeatedly held the 
ofhce of provost of that body. In 1734 he 
took a journey to Spain to attend the prince Don 
Ferdinand, when he ressted the very tempt- 
ing proposals made to induce him to stay in 
that country. He dgd April 17,1750. His 
principal production is ‘‘ A Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Bones ,’’ but he also published 
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* A System of Surgerv,” and other worka,— 
Hutchinson's Biog. Med. 

PETIT (Perer) a mathematician and na- 
tural philosopher, born at Montlugon, 1n' 
France, 1594. Having studied the exact 
BLlences with success, he accepted a civil 
office at the desire of his father but soon 
relinquishing it, he went to Pans in 1633, 
and cardinal Richeheu, to whom he had 
been recommended, gave him the appoint- 
ment of provincial commissary of the arullery, 
and seut him to vasit the harbours of France 
and Italy. He was intimate with Pascal, with 
whom he repeated the experiments relating to 
the vacuum in physics, and improved on the 
discovery of Toricelli About 1649 he was 
made intendant general of forufications and 
soon after ennobled for hia services Ile re- 
tired to Lagm sur Marne, where he died 
August 20, 1077. He was the author of 
sevcral works on expenmental philosophy and 
astronomy , and he wrote a treatise on chio- 
nology, in defence of Joseph Scalige r.— Wa 
tin’s Brg. Philos. Broz. Uni. 

PLIL! (Prien) a French physician, emi- 
nent for Ins acquaintance with classical lite 
rature [le was born at Pans in 1017, and 
studied medicine at Montpellier, whcre he 
took the degree of MI. D. but he did not en- 
gage in the practice of his professim. Re- 
turning to Pans, he resided for some time 
with the president Lamonignon, as tutor to his 
sons , and afterwards as a literary companion 
with M. Nicolai, first president of the chamber 
of accounts. Having taken a wife in Ins old 
ave, he died shortly after in 16087. Several of 
the works of thia wnte: are distimguished for 
the singularity of their subjects, as well as for 
the learning and ingenuity displayed in them. 
Among these are ‘¢ Liber de Motu Animalium 
Spontanco,’’ 1660, 8vo., ‘* De nova curan- 
dorum morborum ratione per IJransfusionem 
Sanguinis,’’ 1667, 4to. in which he objects to 
the then fashionable speculation relative to 
the cure of diseases by the transfusion of 
blood , ‘* De Amazomibus Disseitatio,” 1680, 
12mo. the best known of all his works, anid 
‘De Natura et Morbus Anthropophagorum 
Dissacrtatio,’’ 1688, 8vo. Petit also pub- 
hiehed at Pans in 1683, ‘‘ Selectorum Poema- 
tum, lib. 1. cum Dissertat. de kurore Pot taco,” 
Svo. , andin 1726 appeared his Commentary on 
the first three books of Ariteus, with the Life of 
Petit by Mattaire,4to.— Hutchinson's Brag. Med. 

PEDFII (Samvec)a learned divine of the 
reformed church, born at Nismes, in 1594. He 
was admitted to the ministry at his native 
place when very young, and soon after ap- 
pointed professor of theology, and the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, in the college of that 
aty, of which he afterwards became principal. 
His extraordinary reputation for learning pro- 
cured lim the friendship of P iresc, Selden, 
Vossius, Gassendi, Bocbart, and other eminent 
men among his contemporaics, and he not 
only received a flattering invitation to accept 
the office of honorary professor in the univer- 
gty of Franeker, but also tempting offers of 
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patronage from pope Urban VIII, who wished 
him to go to Rome to arrange the MSS. in ths 
Vatican library. He however preferred re- 
maining at Nismes, where he died, December 
12,1643. Among his works are, ‘* Ecloge 
Chronologice de Anno Attico,et de Anno et 
Periodo veterum Romanorum ,” “ Leges At- 
tice ,”’ and, ‘* Miscellanew Observationes. ’— 
Bwg. Univ. 

PELITIOT (Jouw) an artust of Geneva, the 
inventor of enamel painting, born in 1607. He 
was onginally by trade a jeweller, but having 
a strong passion for the arts, accompanied lus 
brother 1 law, Border, into Italy, where he 
obtained possession of some chemical secrets, 
useful in the pieparation of colours. To these 
were afterwards superadded others, which he 1s 
sid to have acquired from sir Theodore May- 
erne, physician to the court of C harles the First 
ot UCugland, whither the two frends had pro- 
ceeded on quitting Italy. That unfortunate 
monarch was much pleased with Petitot, and, 
together with his whole family, sat to him; 
but on his execution, the artists retired with 
precipitation into Trance, where they were 
well received by Louis the Fourteenth, and 
realized considerable property. On the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, Petitot, who 
was of the reformed church, was thrown into 
prison, but at Jength obtaiming his liberty, re- 
turned to his nauve city, where he continued 
to reside for some time, till he quitted it at 
length for Vevay in the canton of Berne, and 
died there in 1091. He was a man of mild 
disposiu01 and amiable manners, as may be 
inferred from the fact of his having hved with 
his firend bordier for nearly half a centur 
without a single misunderstanding. indeed 
the friendship of the two artists seems to have 
been cemented as much by congemality of dis- 
position, as by their habit of working on the 
same prece in concert, Peutot executing the 
heads and hands of the portraits, while the 
other operated upon the hair, draperies, &c.— 
A son, of the same name, followed lis father’s 
profession, but with far inferior success, 1n the 
Lnghsh metiopolhs —D’Argenville Vus des 
Pent. Wulpole s Anec. 

PLIIVER (Jawis) an eminent Fnglish 
botanist, who practised as an apothecary in 
London, and obtained the office of apothecary 
to the Charterhouse. He was a great collec- 
tor of natural cunosities, and formed a mu- 
seum, of which he published an account, and 
which extended his reputation among men of 
science both athome and abroad Ile waschosen 
u fellow of the Royal Souety, and becom- 
ing acquainted with Ray, he assasted him in 
arlangiug for the piess the second volume of 
his Estory of Plants. He died April 20, 
1718, and his collection was puichased by sir 
Hans Sloane. He published, ‘' Musei Petive- 
riant Centunz decem,’’ §vo, ‘‘ Gazophylacu 
Nature et Artis Decades decem,”’ 1702, folio, 
with plates, ‘ A Catalo,ue of Mr Ray’s En- 
glsh Herbal,’ foho, with figures, besides 
smaller tracts and papers in the Philosophical 
Transacuons. Some A his pieces were col- 
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lected and republished in 2 vols. folio, in 1767. 
— Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. 

PE1RARCH (trancis) one of the most 
celebrated names in the literature of the mid 
dle ages was born in 1306 at Arezzo in Tus- 
cany. His father was a notury of Florence, 
who having taken part with the Ghuibelline 
faction, shared their fate, and being banished 
took up his residence at Avignon Tie sub- 
ject of this article was designed for the pro- 
fession of the Jaw, and with that view, afte~ 
being instructed im grammar,dialectics, and rhe- 
toc, was sent to study civil law at Montpellier 
and Bologna. He very early discovered such 
a predilection for polite literature, that Ins 
father, 1n anger, threw his Virgil and Cicero 
into the fire , and it was not until his death 
that Petrarch found himself at liberty to 
pursue his inchnations. his event took place 
when he was abuut the age of twenty two, on 
which he enrolled himself im the cleric al order, 
but only received the tonsure. About the 
same time he obtaimed the patronage of the 
Colonna family, and miyht have expected a 
rapid advancement in the ecclesiastical pro 
feasion, but that his inclinations and habits of 
life were by no means adapted to the clerical 
Chuacte: It wasin his twenty seventh year 
that he first saw at Avignon the beautiful 
Laura, whom he has rendered so celebrated in 
those poems which have chiefly conduced to 
his permanent reputation. His passion for this 
lady appears to hive been real, but her iden- 
tity was not only asulyect of controversy during 
fais life-tume, but has been almost ever since 
In 1764 the abbé de Sade, in his ‘¢ Memones 

our Ja Vie de Petrarch,’’ adduces reasons for 
beliceine that she was the daughter of Audi 
bert de Noyes, syndic of Avignon, and the 
wife of Hugh de Sade, one of the abbe’s own 
ancestors , an hypothesis which, however, has 
been assailed with considerable force by lord 
Woodhouselee, who imphes, from the wiitntss 
of Petrarch, that the object of his reyard could 
not have been a married woman. Whether > 
real or a mere metaphysical passion, (the latter 
of which supposiuons 1s countenanced by Gib- 
bon,) when stripped of the colouring of ro 
mance, it amounts to httle more than an en 
grossing idea, which gave much ofits colouring 
to the imagination and literary compo-~ition of 
Petrarch, although after reading lus poems, his 
letters, and senous writings, 1t 19 difficult to 
conceive that 1t was not founded on real 
amatory passion As he had other amours, 
however, which were any thing but platoon, 
it may be presumed, that employed as he 
otherwise was, his alleged misety was not alto- 
gether unbearable. ‘lo this mv sterious attach 
ment as attributed his love for travelling, which 
assisted to dissipate his uneasiness In 1336 
he engaged in a tour through Italy, after which 
he resolved upon that retreat which has made 
the name of Vaucluse, a solitude about fifteen 
miles from Avignon, so famous in the annals 
of love and gallantry. Here he wiote the 
most celebrated of his works, particularly his 
Itahan poetry, many of lus Laun epistles, in 
prose and verae, and his eclogues, his trea- 
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tuses on a “ Sohtary Life’’ and on “ Religious 
Pranquillity,”’ and part of his poem on Africa, 
which works exalted him to the highest pin- 
nacle of reputation. He accordingly received 
acomplimeutary letter from the Mrcenas of the 
age, Robert, king of Naples, and in 1340 was 
invited by the Roman senate to be c.owned 
poet in the capital, which ceremony was per- 
formed with much magmitcence, and he re- 
ceived a diploma, wherein the title and prero- 
gitives of poet laureate vere revived, after a 
lapse of 1300 vears He soon after obtained 
an archdeaconry in the church of Parma, and 
in 1342 Clement VII gave bina priory in the 
diocese of Pisa. In the following vear he 
composed his curious dialogue with st Augus 

tune, in which he confesses th it lis passion for 
Laurastill held dominion over his soul, In 1348, 
that lady, whoever she was, appears to have 
fallen a saciifice to the pestilence, then raging 
throughout Europe, which also deprived him 
of his great patron, cardinal Colonna — In 
1390 he again visited Padua, and obtained a 
canoury, and wrote an elegant letter to the 
emperor Charles 1V, to induce him to come 

and settle the distracted state of Italy In 
13600 he was sentto Paris tocomphmcnt John, 
king of France, on his hberation from J nJlis's 
capuvity, and was received with great dis 

tinction, Fis last yourney was to Venie, 11 
1073, and on his return to A ignon, he fe | 
tuto a Janguor, which te:minated im his suddeau 
death, in the mght of July 18, 1374, bea ys 
found dead the next morning in his hbiary, 
with his head resting on a book. Petrarch 
was undoubtedly one of the most memorable 
characters of Ins age and nation, and although 
Ins countrymen may have estimated his g¢ nius 
at too high a rate, he ments the applause and 
admiration of posterity. Of the several kinds 
of writing, in which he distinguished himoe Jf, 
his Itahan poetry 1s that on which his fame is 
now chiefly founded. Although frequently de- 
fur cd by artificial conceits, his sonnets and 
canzoni abound 1m elevated conce ptions simple 
pathos, and elegant descnption conveyed m 
language and versification which, in the ops 

nion of the best Trahan critics, have never since 
been surpassed in that language. His tre atisea 
on moral plailosophy and on politcs, toge- 
ther with one or two Instorical works, are 
what might be expected from an age just 
reviving from barbarism. {n divinity he 
was strictly orthodox, and wrote a treatise, 
‘* De sibi ipsius et multorum Ignorantia ,’ in 
which he exhibita great distrust of human rea 

sou, but at the same time has the merit of 
ridiculing the delusions of astrology and al- 
chemy. [Che most valuable of is prose writ- 
ings are his letters, which, although diffuse and 
pedantic, abound with curious facts and frank 
and lively notices of Inmself. But itis not 
only as an author that hterature is mdebted to 
Petrarch , no one had a preater share in bring- 
ing to hght the writings of the great authors of 
antiquity. ihe works of Cicero were the es- 
pecial objects of bis inquiry, and to him 1s 
owing the discovery of the familar epsties of 
that great man. Although hs own reading 
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Was chiefly confined to Latun authors, his re- 
putation procured him the present of a Greek 
Homer from Constantinople, which he pre- 
sented to the republic of Venice. He also 
appears to have formed the earliest collecuon of 
medals in Europe. The editions of the works 
of Petrarch, which have been loaded with end- 
less commentary by his countrymen, are almost 
innumerable , but the best 18 that of Venice, 
1756, 2 vols.4to. He has algo had no fewer 
than twenty-five biographers, among whom 
the abbé de Sade is deemed the most instruc: 
tive and curious. Lord Woodhouselee also pub 
ashed in 1810 an ‘* Historical and Critical Es- 
say on the Life and Character of Petrarch.’’— 
Tirabosch:. Abbé de Sude. Woodhouselee. 

PERI (Strrrto) a learned writer, was 
a native of Leuwarden in Friesland, and flou 
rished in the sixteenth century. He became 
secretary and hbrarian to cardinal Granville at 
Erfurth , he afterwards went to Louvaim and 
Cologne, where he was chosen professor of 
lawn. He was likewise histomographer to 
the states of Knesland. He translated some 
of Plutarch’s works into Latin, and wrot 
the following —‘* Orationes de utilitate mul 
phe: Grece Lingue,” ‘“Chronion Ducum 
Brabantiew vitus ,” ‘* Continuatio Chronici 
Episcoporum Ultraectensium , Nott m J us - 
bium, Sozomenum, &c.” “ De Orizine Fn 
siorum.’’ Te died in 1997. There wis also 
a Prrer Pree, bishop of Leuwarden, who 
published several theological works, and died 
in 1980 —Valer Andre Bibl. Belr 

PEFTRONIUS ARBIELR (Carcs or 71 
Tvs) a Roman saurist, was a fisonnte with 
Nero, and generally supposed to be the same 
whom Tacitus mentions as proconsul of 21 
thynia, and afterwards consul. He 1s said by 
that author to have discovered a capacity for 
the highest offices, but abandoning himself to 
voluptuousness, he became one of the com- 
panions of Nero, and the superintendant of his 
hicentious pleasures. This favour proved his 
ruin, by exciting the envy of ligellinus, a stall 
greater minion than himself, who accused him 
of being engaged ma conspiracy against the 
emperor. Being arrested on this char,e, he 
was condemned to death, on which he caused 
his veins to be opened, and died about the year 
66, as he had hved, with perfect indifference 
He sent, as a last legacy to Nero, a sealed 


paper, reproaching that monster with his in- | 


famous and unnatural debauchenes. Ilis 
‘* Satyricon,” which 1s written in very elegant 
Latin, 1s a farrago of verse and prose, relaung 
to topics and stories, serious and ludicrous, 
intermixed with the most disgusting obscenity. 
A new fragment was discovered at Irau in 
Dalmata, in 1664, the genuineness of which 
has been pretty generally admitted. On the 
other hand, some additional fragments, pro- 
duced by Nodot in 1694, are deemed spurious 
‘Lhe higvulaes of this author bave cansed him 
to be much studied by the curious literati, and 
France, Germany, and Holland, have produced 
editors and commentators, but no English critic 
bas condescended to illustrate his impunties, 
The Burman edinon of 1743, 4to, 1s usually 
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deemed the best, although some peso s pre 
fer that of Antonis, Leipsic, 1781, 8vo.— 
Voss: Poet. Lat. Sazu Onom. 

PETTY (sir Wrutram) a celebrated prac- 
tical philosopher, who was the son of a clo- 
thier at Rumsey in Hampshire, where he was 
born May 16, 1623. He appears to have dis- 
played a genius for mechanics, even in child- 
hood , but after previous education at a gram- 
mar-school at Rumsey, he went to the univer~ 
sity of Caen, in Normandy, at the age of fif- 
teen, and stayed there about two years. Re- 
turning to ngland, he obtained some office 
connected with the navy, which, however, he 
only retained till he had saved the sum of 
sixty pounds. He went abroad in 1643, to 
study medicine and anatomy, and havin 
visited Leyden, Utrecht, Amsterdam, can 
Paris, he came home three years after. In 
1647 he obtamed from the parliamentary go- 
vernment a patent for acopying machine , and 
thouzh the invention uid not turn out profitas 
ble, its ingenuity attracted notice, mer are 
duced Mi Petty to the acquaintance of several 
men of science. Hfle next took up his resi- 
d nce at Oxford, where he was appointed as- 
sistant professor of anatomy, and practised as 
a physician. Such was his reputation that at 
13 house were held those philosophical meet- 
ings which gave origin to the Royal Society. 
Son after he obtamed a fellowship at Brazen- 
tose colleze , he was created MD. March 7, 
1619 , was admitted into the College of Phy- 
sicians In June 1690, 1n the beginning of the 
followinz yen he succeeded to the professor- 
ship of anitomy, and was chosen professor of 
music at Gresham college shortly afterwards, 
In 162 he was appointed physiuan to the 
army in Irelind, and also to the lord leutenant. 
Atter the suppression of the Imsh insurgents, 
he was made one of the commissioners for the 
division of forfeited lands, and when Henry 
Ciomwell obtained the heutenancy in 1655, 
he appointed Dr Petty his secretary, and clerk 
of the council. He was chosen MP. for the 
borough of West Loo, in the parliament con- 
vened an January 1098, and on the 2oth of 
March following, he was impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanours in the execution of 
his office as lish commissioner, by sir Hierom 
Sankey, the member for Woodstock , the issue 
of which proceeding was, his removal from hia 
pubhc employments 1n 1609. He then retired 
to Ireland, ull the reatoration of Charles IL, 
when he was made a commissioner of the 
court of clams. He became one of the first 
fellows of the Royal Society, and wasa mem 
ber of its council. Lo this learned association 
he presented a model of a double-bottomed 
ship, designed to move against wind and tide, 
and he so fa: perfected the scheme, that a 
vessel constructed on it, made a voyage from 
Dublin to Holyhead in July 1663. He con- 
tinued for two years after to make improve- 
ments in his plan, but at length relinquished 
it altogether. In 1666 he drew up a treatise, 
entitle 1, ‘© Verbum Saptenti,’’ containing an 
account of the national wealth and expendi- 
ture with a method for equahzng taxation 
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He suffered a great los: of property, through 
the great fire in London the same year; and 
in 1607 he marned the daughter of mr Har- 
dress Waller, and subsequently he engaged in 
various profitable speculations, having set up 
iron-works, opened lead-mines, and established 
a pilchard fishery in Ireland. He continued for 
several years to occupy himself in literary and 
scientific pursuits, particularly in the forma- 
tion of a plailoyophical society 12 Dubhn, of 
which he was chosen president 1~ .Jovcmber 
1684. At lengt) 'c wa. eid with a morta 
fication 1n the foot, occamoned by the gout, m 
conseqnence of which he died at his house in 
Piccadilly, London, December 16, 1687 and 
he was interred at Rumsey, his birth place, 
He was the author of a treatise on ‘* Pohtical 
Anthmetic,’’ and several other productions, 
of which a list may be found 1n the first of the 
annexed authorities —Hutchinson’s Brog. Med. 
Marten’s Buwy. Philos—Prriy (Wittiam) 
marquis of Lansdown, was descended from 
sir W. Petty, and was born in 1737 Lie 
succeeded to the Insh ttle of earl of Shel 
burne, on the death of lis father in 17061 , and 
in 1763 he obtamed the office of president of 
the board of trade, which he resigned to join 
the train of opposition led by Mr Pitt (lord 
Chatham) with whom he returned to office in 
1766 Whena change of ministry took place 
in 1768 he was again displaced, and he con 
tinued to be a parhamentary antagonist of mi 
nisters till 1789, when he was nominated se 
cretary of state for the foreign department. 
On the death of the premer the marquis of 
Rockingham, he was succeeded by lord Shel 
burne , but he was soon obliged to give way 
to the coalhtion between lord North and Mr 
Fox. In 1784 he became an Fnghsh peer, by 
the titles of marquis of Lansdown and earl of 
Wycombe. He now employed himselfin the 
cultivation of science and literature at Bow 
wood, his seat in Wiltshire, and he collected 
a valuable library, the MSS. belonging to 
which were, after his death, purchased for the 
British museum. Ifis death took place in 
180. Lord Lansdown was twice marned 
By hia frst wofe, the daughter of ear! Gran 
ville, who died m 1771, he had a 8.n, who 
succeeded him, and died without issue By 
his second wife, lady Louisa Fitzpatrick, he 
became the father of the present marquis, 
‘The subject of this article was one among the 
Aumerous conjectured authors of ‘ Junius’s 
Lettera.’’—British Peerage. 

PEIYT (Wittram) an Enghsh lawyer, 
who was a native of Yorkslure, and became 


treasurer of the Inner Temple, and keeper 


of the records in the Tower. He died in 
1707, Jeavang a great number of MSS. col 
lected from records and other authentic mate- 
rials, chiefly relating to the laws and constitu- 
tion of England, which are preserved in the 
Joner Temple library. He was also the au 
ther of “The Ancient Ri,hts of the Com- 
mous of England, proving that they were ever 
au essentaal part of Parhament,” 1680, 8vo, 
two tracts, in defence of that work, ‘ Mus 
cellanea Parlamentana,’’ 1680, 1681, and 
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“ Jus Parhamentanum,” 1739, folio.— Bridge 
man’s Leg. Bub. 

PEUCER (Caspar) 8 physician and ma- 
thematician, born at Bautzen, in Lusatia, in 
1525. He studied at Wattemberg, where he 
took the degree of doctor of medicine, and 
obtained the professorship of that scence. 
He marned a duughter of Melancthon, the 
reformer whose principles he contmbuted to 
diffuse, and whose works he edited. Being 
impnsoned, on account of his opiions, for ten 
years, he wrote his observations on the mar- 
gins of books wlach he was allowed to read, 
making a kind of ink with burnt crusts of 
bread infused in wine. He died in 1602. 
His works are, ‘‘ De precipuis Divinationum 
Genenbus,”’ 1584, 4to, ‘ Vite allustnum 
Medicorum ,”’ and other tracts He also as- 
sisted Melancthon in the enlarged edition of 
Carion’s Chronicle.—Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. 

PLUIINGFR (Conrav) a_ celebrated 
scholar, was born at Augsburg, in 1405. He 
wis appointed secretary to the senate of that 
city, and was employed in the diets of the 
empire, and in various courts of Lurope. He 
died 1n 1574 Ibs works are, ‘‘ De Rebus 
Gothorum ” ‘‘ Romane Vetustatis Fragmen- 
ta in Augusta Vindelhcorum ,’”’ ‘‘ Sermones 
Conviviales,” in the collection of Schardius, 
‘ De Inchnatione Romani impern et gentium 
commi,rationbus ” subjoined to the former, 
and to Procopius. Peutinger 18, however, 
best known by an ancient 1tumerary, called from 
‘um, ‘‘ labula Peutingenana,”’ formed under 
‘he rengu of Theodosius the Great, and shew - 
ng the roads by which the Roman armies 
passed at that time to the different parts of the 
empue It appears to have been written by a 
Roman soldier, unacquainted with geography, 
and knowing nothing but what respected the 
roads and places of encampment. A v 
scarce and magnificent edition was publishe 
by F C. Scheib, at Vienna, in 1753, foho.— 
Chaufepie  Naceron. 

PEYER (Jonn Conran) an anatomist, 
who was a native of Schaffhausen, in Swit- 
zerland, He was the first who accurately de- 
scribed the intestinal glands, which, in a state 
of health, separate a fluid which serves to Ju 
bricate the mtestines, and which have been 
termed, glandula Peyenanz. His works are, 
‘¢ Exercitatio Anatomico Medica de Glandu- 
us Intestinorum,’’ 1677, ‘‘ Paoniset Pytha 
gore kxercitationes Anatomice,’’ 1682, 

Methodus Histonarum Anatomico-Medica 
am,” 1679, ‘* Parerga Anatomica et Me 
dica ,”” and, ‘‘ Expernmenta nova circa Pan- 
creas.’’—Huichinson’s Bib. Med. 

PEYRERA (Isaac la) a native of Bour- 
deaux, born 1992. He was descended of Cal- 
vanist parents, and professed the reformed 
doctrines, but entertamed many singular opi- 
nions , among others, the existence of a race of 
pre Adamitcs, and published a work 1n sup- 
port of his theory. kor this he was confined 
a short time at Brussele, tall the interference o1 
he prince of Condé procured hus release. 
Peyrera afterwards became a convert to the 
church of Rome, and abjured Ins hereticwW 
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opinions in presence of the pope himself. Be- 
sides the tract already mentioned, he was the 
author of an ‘“ Account of Greenland ,” ‘‘ An 
Account of Iceland ,”’ ‘‘On the Restoration 
of the Jews,’ &c. Hus death took place m 
1676.—Moreri. 

PEYRON (Jean Frangors Prerre) a 
Trench historical painter, was born at Aix, in 
the department of the Bouches-du- Rhone, in 
1744. He went early to Pans, where he be- 
came the pupil of Layrenee the elder, and de- 
voted himself to the study of the works of 
Poussin, to whose inspiration he owed the 
first pnze of painting, which he obtamed in 
1773. He visited Rome, as a student of the 
French school. In 1783 he was chosen a 
member of the Royal Academy , and 1n 1787, 
director of the royal manufacture of the Go 
behns, of which situation he was deprived by 
the Revolution. His prncupal works are, 
Cimon devoting himself to prison, to obtain the 
bunal of lus father, now in the Louvre , So- 
crates forung Alcibiades from the house of a 
courtezan , young Athenians drawing lots to be 
sacrificed to the minotaur, &c. His style is 
prave, energetic, and generally correct, lus 
colouring transparent aud soft, and his drape 
ries arnple and graceful. Ile died im 1820 — 
His brother, Jian Francois Pryrow, born in 
1740, and died in 1784, at Goudelourd, where 
he was commissioner of the colauies Ile is 
the author of a work, entatled, ‘‘ [s¢a1 sur 
] Espagne, et Voyage fait en 1777 et 1778,” 
&c Geneva, 1780, 2 vols. in which he dis- 
plays great knowledge in antiquity and the 
fine arts with such fidelity, as to render at stall 
very useful to travellers.—Bzg Univ des 
Contemp. 

PLYSONNEL (Cuartes). There were 
two scientific and ingenious | rench writers of 
this name, father and son. Lhe elder, boin 
in the winter of 1700, at Marseilles, 13 advan- 
tageously known as the author of some valu 
able observations on the topography of 
Asia Minor, over great part of which he tra 
ve led, collecting rare coms and medals with 
great success He was secretary to the French 
embassy at Constantinople, and efterwards 
consul at Smyrna, in which latter situation he 
was succeeded by his son His other produc- 
tions are, some commercial tracts, an encomium 
on marshal Villars, and a dissertation on 
coral , besides some papers to be found in the 
transactions of the Academie des Inscriptions, 
of which he was a member. Js death took 
place in 1757.—The son, who died at an ad- 
vanced age in 1790, was an industrious, as 
well as an acute author, and published an 
‘ Wastorical Account of the Antient Inhahi- 
tants of the Banks of the Danube, and the 
Borders of the Black Sca,” 4to, ‘* Remarks 
on the Memoirs of De Lott,’ 8vo, ‘‘ On the 
Commerce of the Euxine,” 2 vols. 8vo, 
‘*Les Numeros,”’ a work which bas gone 
through several editions, ‘‘ On Volney’s 
Considerations on the lurkish War,’ “ On 
the Alliance between France and Switzer- 


jand, the Grisons A&c.”’ 8vo, and, ‘* Poliucal | 
Situation of Lrance,”’ dvo, 2 vole.— Bog Univ} name 
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PEZAY (Masson, marquis of ) was bozn 
at Pans, and was captain of dragoons, and 
had the honour of being the instructor of 
Lows XVI 1n the art of tactics. He was ap- 
pointed inspector general of the coasts, but 
making himself enemies by the haughtiness 
of Ins behaviour, he was banished to his 
estate, and he died soon atter in 1778. His 
poems are wnitten with elegance, but some- 
umes with neghgence his works are, ‘’ Ze- 
he au Bain,’”’ a poem, in #ix cantos, ‘“‘A Let- 
ter from Ovid to Julia ,’’ ‘* Les Soirées Hel- 
véuennes Alsaciennes et Franc-Comtoises ,”’ 
‘* La Rosiere de Salency ,’”” ‘‘ Les Campagues 
de Maiullebois,’’ 3 vols. 4to, now of ereat 
value in France, ‘ Several Fugitive Pieces 
pubhshed in the Almanach des Muses ,’’ 4n 
indifferent ‘Jranslation of Catullus. Ilhere 
is also said to be a MS. entitled, ‘ Les Soirees 
Provengales,’’ not inferior to the Soirées Hel- 
vétiennes — Dict. Hist. 

PFANNLRE (Tostas) a learned German 
antiquary of the seventeenth century, a na- 
tive of Augsburg, where he was born in 1041, 
fle became keeper of the archives to the duke 
of Saxe Gotha, m whose capital he died in 
1717. From his intimate acquaintance with 
eaily German lnstory, he had obtained the ap- 
pellation of the Living Chromicle of Saxony. 
Jlis works are, ‘* A Ilistory of the Assemblies 
of 1652,’’ ‘* History of the Peace of West- 
phalia,’ 8.0, ‘On the Principlea of His- 
toric Taith ,”’ and, ‘On Pagan [heology.”— 
Nouv, Dict. Hist. 

PILLEFEBRL (Curistian Freprnic) juris- 
consult and diplomatist, was born at C olma) 
m 17 He studied first under the celebrated 
Scheflm, whom he assisted 1n his “ Alsatia 
] Inctrnty ’? He became secretary to the count 
de Loss, ambassador from Saxony to France. 
He then became the friend of the count de 
Biuhl, and was employed im several negocia 
tions. In 1758 he was sent to Ratisbon, 
during the diet, as counsellor of state and 
charge-d affaires. Thence he proceeded to 
the court of Bavaria, where he remained until 
1768, when he was recalled to Versailles, and 
became juris consult to the king. He also 
obtained the charge of stett mestre of Col- 
Inar, in Conjunction with hisson. le was sent 
by the French mimatry to Deux Ponts, to treat 
of the indemmues of the duke, and other 
German princes, he was still there when 
he received the order for his retirement from 
has public functions , his property was confis 
cated, and he was placed on the hst of em:- 
grants. He remained in the service of the 
duke of Deux Ponts until the death of that 
prince, when he retired to Nuremberg. He 
died in 1807. His principal works arc, 
‘* Abrége Chronologique de I’Histoue, et du 
Droit publique da’ Allemagne ,”’ ‘ Recherches 
Hastoriques concernant les Droits du Pape sur 
la Ville et ’Etat d’Avignon, avec des Pieces 
justificatives ,”” ‘* Etat de la Vologue , 
** Dissertations Histonques "—Bwg. Ua. 
Buoy. Nouv. des Contemp. 

PFEIFFER. Ibere were two of Uubsis 
Aucusi+s a learned German writer, 
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was born in 1640, at Lawenbourg, and became 
celebrated both asa scholar and a philosopber. 
Has famihar acquaintance with the ancient He- 
brew, and other Onental tongues, joined to an 
acute and discmminating nvdgneat: rendered 
Ins biblical criticims especially valuable. 
They are contained in his ‘‘ Crtca Sacra ,’’ 
** De Masora,”’ ‘* Pansophia Mosaica,’’ 
** Sciagraphia Systematica Ant iiatur He- 
breorum ,” ‘* De tnheres: Judzorum,” and 
other tracts. He was also the author of some 


philosophical treatises, a complete edition of: 


which, in two quarto volumes, was published 
at Utrecht. He was held in great esteem for 


his literary attainments at Wittemberg and_ 


Leipsic, in both which universiues he read 
Jectures on the study of the Omnental lan- 
guages, and was afterwards placed at the head 
of the ecclesiastical polity of Lubec, where he 
died, in January 1698.—Lewis PFEIFFER, 
born 1530, at Lucerne, of which city he was 
afterwarda the chief magistrate, distanguished 
bimself as a gallant soldier and a skilful tac- 
tician in the civil wars of Chailes the Ninth 
of France, especially at Meaux and Montcon- 
tour, on the former of which occasions the 
preservation of that monarch was mainly 
owing to hig prudence and ability. The ad- 
herence of the Swiss cantons to the Guise 
party was also materially promoted by his in 
atrumentahty. Hus death took place in 1994. 
—Morer Bog. Uni. 

PH ADON, founde: of the Elean school of 
plniosophy, so called from Ehs, the place of 
his birth. 
the fifth century before the Chrisuan ra, and 
from the condition of a slave, rose to be the 
disciple of Socrates, and the friend of Plato. 
By the latter he was held m such esteem, 
that one of that sage 8 most celebrated trea- 
tuses, on the immortalhty of the soul, 18 called 
after hia name When Socrates was put to 
death by lus countrymen, BC. 490, Phadon 
retired to Lhs, where he passed the remainder 
of his days He was the author of some pli- 
Josophical dialogues , and on his decease was 
succeeded 1n his academy by Plisthenes of 
Lhs — Bog J aert. 

PHA DRUS, an elegant Latin wiiter, a 
native of Lhrace, born a few years previously 
to the destruction of the liberties of Rome by 
the frst Cesar. He was afterwards the slave 
of Augustus, who manumitted him, but in the 
following reign he fell mto disgrace at court, 
through the enmuty of the favourite Sejanus. 
Lhe fables of this author, of winch there are 
five books, written in Jambic metre, are re- 
markable for their wit and terseness, as well 
as for the pon) of their style. They were 
firat published by Pierre Pithou, (Pitheus) 
about the close of the sixteenth century, since 
which time they have gone through many ed:- 
tions, and are generally used as an elementary 
book in schools. Cicero mentions another of 
this name, a follower of Epicurus. I here was 
also, 1n modern times, a rhetorician at Rome, 
hbranan at the Vatican, about the moddle of 
the sixteenth century, who assumed this name, 
from having appeared at the theatre as 


He flounshed towards the close of 
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Phaedra, in a tragedy of Seneca’s. He was a 
man of conmderable erudition, and left be- 
bind him some tracts in manuscript, which his 
untimely death, from an accident, prevented 
his giving to the world.—Vosstz Poet Lat. 

PHAER, MD. (fuomas) a native of Pem- 
brokeshire, who m 1559 graduated at Oxford 
as doctor of physic, having abandoned the 
profession of the law, for which he wus origi- 
nally intended, and 1n the study of which he 
had made some progress at Lincoln’s-mn. He 
was the author of two legal tracts, on writs 
and precedents, but the work by which he 1s 
principally known 18 his translation of the 
first nine books of the Acsneid, m Alexan- 
dnnes. The rythm of this poem, which was 

rinted in black letter in 1562 1s singularly 

armonious, httle adapted as the metre may 
be thought for hero poetry. His death pre- 
vented the completion of the translation, and 
appears to have been unexpected, as we find 
from the last page, that the concluding hnes of 
it were penned in a very short time before his 
decease. Dr ITwyne afterwards published a 
continuation of the work. Dr Phaer was 
also the author of the story of Owen Glen- 
dower, 1n the ‘‘ Mirror for Magistrates ,’’ and 
of some metrical translations from the French, 
of no great merit. [is death took place in 
the summer of 1560.—Bug. Brit. Warton’s 
Hast. of Eng Poet. 

PHALARIS, of Agrnyentum, a Siahan 
tyrant, whose cruelty, and the horrid instru- 
ment by wlnch he wreaked his vengeance on 
those who fell under his displeasure, have ren 
dered his very name a proverb to posterity. 
He 1s said to have been by birth a Cretan, who 
having arrived at supreme power in the coun- 
try of Ins adoption, by the most miquitous 
practices, thought to secure it by the mfluence 
of terror. A statuary, named Penilus, whose 
sycophancy equalled his skill as an artist, 
constructed for him an engine of torture, 1n the 
shape of a hollow bull of brass, in which the 
unfortunate victim being enclosed, and fire put 
beneath, the cnes of the miserable wretch 
within produced sounds resembling the bel- 
lowing of the animal. The only just act re 
corded of Phalaris 1s, that he made the con- 
structor of this diabolical piece of machinery 
the first sacrifice to his own invention. After 
a Sanguinary reign of eight years, the citizens 
at length were driven into insurrection, the 
tyrant was seized, and with a severe, but just, 
retahation, consumed by a slow fire an his own 
bull, AC. 563. ‘Lhe story told of his presid- 
ing at a disputation held between Abaris and 
Pythagoras, 18 manifestly apocryphal, from 
the anachronism it involves, and the letters 
supposed to have passed between the former 
of those plulosophers and himself, of which 
there are two editions, Pans 1470, and Oxford 
1695, are no less so. The question of their 
authenhiuity, however, gave mse to an &sMi- 
mated discussion between Dr Bentley and 
the hon C. Boyle.— Merers. 

PHAVORINUS (Vaarnus) the Latan ap- 
pellanon assumed by Guarini, a native of Fa- 
vera, mn the vicinity of Camermo, who as- 
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‘Sunang the monastic habit at an early age, ina 
cunvent of Benedictines, apphed himself to 
the culuvatuon of classical hterature with 
great perseverance and success. Politian and 
Lascans were among his instructors, aud John 
de Medici afterwards Leo the Fenth, was his 
scholar tn 1512 he was appointed to super 
intend the Florentine library, and two years 
after was elevated to the bish optic of Nocera. 
Thislearned prelate translated thea pophthegms 
of Stobeus and was the author of a tract, en- 
tilled ‘* Cornucopie et Hort: Adonidis ,”’ but 
the production by which he 18 most advantage- 
ously known 18 his lexicon of the Greek lan- 
guage compiled with great care fiom Hesy 
chius, Suidas, and other authontes. [his' 
valuable work first appeared at Rome in 1523, | 
and was reprinted with many improvements 
by Bartoh at Venice 111712. Tis death took 
place in 1557 —Fabiicu Bibl Gree 

PHERECRAIES, a Greek come poet 
flourished about 420 BC. He was the in 
ventor of a measure called from him the Phe 
recratian, consisting of the three list feet of 
an hexameter, the first being mvariably a 
spondee. Some few fragments of his come 
dies have been preserved and have been ele 
gautly translated into Latin, by Grotius, and 
a piece cited by Plutarch, relative to ancient 
music, has been parucularly noticed by M 
Burette in the memoirs of the academy of In 
semptions He wrote with the utmost purity 
of style and notwithstanding the license of 
the ancient comedy he 1s said never to have 
injured any indiv dual by the slightest allu 
mion —Vossi Poet Grace Moert Cumber 
land s Observer. 

PHLERECYDIS aphilosopher of the isle of 
Scyros was the first preceptor of Pythagoras, 
and flourished about 600 BC —- Josephus is of 
opinion that he studied philosophy in F zypt, 
and this 1s not improbable, as a strong resem 
blance may be discovered in his doctuines to 
the dogmas of the Fgypuan school Irom 
the circumstance of his predicting the events 
of a storm and of an earthquake both of 
which took place, he has been regarded as 
possessing supernatural powers, thcuzh he 
only availed himself of his supenor knowledge 
of the phenomena of nature to impose upon 
the mulutude He was the first who wrote a 
theogony of the ancient gods in prose, but 
from lis symbolical manner of delivering his 
opinions, it 1s difficult to form any idea of his 
doctrines. According to Cicero, he was the 
first plulosopher who wrote on the immortal ty 
of the soul he also taught the doc trine of the 
transmizration of the soul, afterwards adoptcd 
by Pythagoras —Anvuther PuzrrcyDeEs wrote 
a history of Athens, and flourished about 456 
BC —Stanley’s Hist. Phil. Cweros Tusc 
Quest 

PHIDIAS, an Atheman sculptor, who 
flourished in the 90th Olympiad, celebrated 
for works of art of unrivalled excellence, some 
of wlich are supposed to be sull exsting. He 
catved in ivory a famous statue of the Olym- 
pian Jove , and also another of Minerva, sixty 
cobits im }eooght on the shield of which were 
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represented the wars of the Amasons, the 
giants, the Lapithe and the centaurs; and 
on the basis, the figutes of thirty deites, 
Being employed by Pencles to cast a golden 
statue of Minerva, he was accused by some 
Jealous nvals of having embezzled part of the 
precious metal entrusted to him, on which he 
left Athens, and settled at Ehs, where he exe- 
cuted his admirable colossal statue of Jupiter. 
He died BC. 432.—Phinn Hist. No Juna 
Cat Archit Statuaiws &e. 

PHILELPHUS (Franciscus) a learned 
but intemperate rhetorician and diplomatiat of 
the middle ages. He was born at Polentino, 
in the march of Ancona, in 1398, and studied 
at Padua, where he filled the piofessor’s chair 
mn rhetoric till his removal to Venice. Ihe 


' genate soon after took him into the service of 


the republic, and sent Inm in the capacity of 
their ambassador to John Paleologus. Whuile 
in the Fast he marmed, in 1419, Theodora, 
diughter to the learned Chrysoloras, and 
through the interest of the latter, rose so high 
in the conhdence of the emperor that he was 
deputed by him to solicit succours from the 
German courts against the Ottoman armies, 
while his father in Jaw sailed for England ona 
similar errand to Richard the Second He 
afterwards retuined to his native country, and 
dedicating limself to literary pursuits, read 
lectures in his favourite science at Venice, 
Bologna, and other cities of Italy, till he 
finally took up his abode at Florence, under 
the auspices of the celebrated Cosmo de Me- 
dicais The populamty acquired by his talents 
was, however, at length lont by his arrogance, 
and with it the favour of ins patron. A charge 
has been brouxht against him arising perhaps, 
merely out of his well known vanity as the 
foundation on which it 18 built secms very in- 
sufficient, that he destroyed a unique manu- 
script of one of Cicero s treatises, in order to 
conceal his own ploigiarisms tie was the au- 
thor of a work ** On Moral Disciphne ,’”’ “On 
File,’ ‘‘Convivial Facenz,&c ,’’ with seve- 
ral other miscellaneous pieces, both 1n prose and 
verse, acomplete edition of which was printed at 
Basle, 1n one foho volume, 1739. Hus death 
took place in 1481 —Ttraboschi. 

PHII FMON, of Athens, a Greek poet, 
contemporary with Menander, to whom only 
he was considered as ranking second in dra- 
matic composition, Plautus 1s said to have 
copied fiom his comedies, but as a few only of 
luis fragments have come down to posterity, 
there 18 little opportunity of judging how far 
the imitation was carned. Of these, which 
were originally collected by Hugo Grotus, 
Cumberland has printed an English translation, 
Lhe tame of this author’s birth has been as- 
signed to the three hundred and seventy third 
year before the Chnstian zra , and he 1s said 
to have survi ed a whole century, dying at 
length through excessive laughter, at seeing 
an ass eat figs from a countryman’s basket, 
AC 274 —Vossu Poet Grec. 

PHILIDOR ( Awpr1 ) a musician of Dreux, 
of some reputation 1 lus profession, but far 
more cele brated as the best chess player of his 
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own or any other age. His father, Michael 
Damican, was chamber musician to Lows XIIT, 
and changed his name to Philidor, from a 
comphment paid him by that monarch, who 
once called him so in allusion to a famous 
hauthois player of that name. He procured 
his son, who was born in 1726, the situation 
of a page in the royal band, where he made 
#0 great a proficiency under Campra, that he 
composed a very successful mottet, with full 
choruses, hefore he had attained Ins twelfth 
year. As he grew up, his fondness for the 
game of chess increased into a passion, in 
order to indulge wlnch he travelled over great 
part of Europe, engaging every where with the 
best players, but by no means abandonmg Ins 
musical studies at the same time’ In the 
course of his progress he came to London, 
about the year 1753, when he set to music 
Dryden’s ‘* Alexander’s Feast,” which, al- 
though it never was printed, 15s said to have 
eluited the approbation of Handel himself. 
He continued in England some tame, dunng 
which he printed his ‘* Analysis of Chess,” a 
book which has siuce gone through numerous 
editions and 1s considered a standard work. 
On Ins 1eturn to France, being disappointed of 
the situation of chapel master to the queen, he 
devoted his attention to the comic opera, of 
which, m= conjunction with Monsigny and 
Dum, he may be considered the reviver 
Lhere are twenty-one operatic pieces of his 
composition, of wluch ‘ Le Maréchal,’’ pro- 
duc. d in 1761, ran more than a hundred nights 
Phihdor afterwards returned to Fnzland, and 
in 1779 set the ‘“‘ Carmen Seculare,’ esteemed 
the best of his works. His death took place 
m 1795 m London, where he was very gene- 
rally esteemed for his integrity and suavity of 
manners. A short time previously to his de - 
cease, he played two games of chess at the 
same time, blindfold, against two of the most 
distinguished amateurs one of which he won, 
the other was a diawn game.—Rees s Cyclop. 
Biog Dict of Mus. 

PHILIPPON DE LA MADLILEINL 
(Louis) a French wnter, was born at Lyons 
in 1734. He studied the law at Besancon, 
Where he settled, and filled some pubhe of- 
fices. In 1795 he was created librarian of the 
ministry of the intenor, and on the Jestora- 
tion, in 1814, he received a pension from 
Monsieur, now Charles X, with the tile of 
honorary intendant of his finances. He died 
wn1818 He published a great number of 
works, of winch the following are the prin 
cipal ‘¢ Jeux d’un Enfant du Vaudeville ,”’ 
‘*Choix de Chansons de M. Plulippon de la 
Madeleime ,’”’ ‘' L’Eleve d’Epicure ,” ‘* Dis 
cours sur la Necessité et ies Movens de suppri- 
mer Jes Peines Capitales ,” ‘‘ Manuel et nou- 
veaux Guide du promeneur aux I wilenes ,’ 
‘‘ Grammaire des Gens du Monde,” “ Dic- 
tsonnaire portauf des Poetes Frangaises morts 
depuis 100, jusqu’en 1804,’’ preceded by an 
abridged Jistory of French poetry , ‘* Dic 
tionnaire portatit des Rimes,’ ‘* Voyages de 
Cyrus, par Ramsay ,” ‘‘ Morceaux choisis des 
Caractéres de la Biuyere,” with a notice on the 
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author. Philippon also wrote several come- 
ches, which were played at the Théatre da 
Vaudeville, in conjunction with MM. Leger, 
Therigny, viscount Segur, and the prevost 
d’Iray.— Brog. Nouv. des Contemp. 

PHILIPS (Amprosr) a poet and dramatic 
writer, who was a native of Leiceste:shire, and 
studied at St John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he obtamed a fellowship. On quitung 
the university he went to London, and be- 
came one of the lterary wits who frequented 
Button’s coffee house, and a fnend of Stecle 
and Addison. Ihe publication of his ‘‘ Pas- 
torals,’’ involved him 1n a war with Pope, who 
ridiculed them in papers in the “ Guardian, ’ 
in consequence of which Philips threatened to 
inflict personal correction on the satmst. Soon 
after the accession of George I, he was put into 
the commission of the peace, and in 1717 he 
was appointed a commissioner of the lottery. 
He was one of the writers of a_ pertodical 
paper, called ‘* lhe Freetlunker,’’ and Dr 
Boulton, the conductor, obtaining preferment 
m Ireland, Phihps went thither with him, and 
was made registrar of the prerogative court at 
Dublin At Jength he purchased a life an- 
nuity of 400/. and returned to Lngland in 
1748. He survived but a short time, dying in 
consequence of a paralytic seizure at Vauxhall, 
Surrey, June 18, 1749. He waa the author of 
« Ihe Distrest Mother,” a tragedy, 1712, 
taken from Racine, “ Ihe Briton,’ 1722, 
and ‘* Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester,” 1723, 
both tragedies also, and he wrote ‘‘ The Life 
of Archbishop Wilhams.”—Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets Bog. Diam. 

PHILIPS (Carurrinzt) a hterary lady, 
much distinguished 1n her own time for her 
wit and accomphshments, was the daughter of 
Mr Fowler, a merchant of Londoa, where she 
was born in 1631. She was educated with 
great caie and when very young, became the 
wife of James Philips, esq a gentleman 
of Cardiganshire , se afterwards accompa- 
nied the viscountess Duncannon to Ireland. 
At the request of the earl of Orrery, she trans- 
Jated Corneille’s tragedy of Pompey, which 
was several times acted in Dublin. She was, 
however, chiefly celebrated for her occasional 
poems, which were not formally published 
until after her death, which took place from 
the small-pox in 1664, im the thirty-third 
year of her age. They then appeared 1n folio, 
under the title of ‘‘ Poems by the most de- 
servedly admired Mrs Cathernne Philips, the 
Matchless Ormda. ‘To which are added M. 
Corneille’s Pompey and Horace Tragedies, 
with several other Iranslations from the 
French’ Mrs Philips, who had assumed the 
poetical name of Onnda, was Inghly esteemed 
by the most eminent of her contemporanea. 
Bishop ‘laylor addressed to her his *‘ Mea- 
sures and Ofhces of Fnendship ,’’ and Cowley 
wrote an ode on her death. Posterity has by 
no means sanctioned all this estimation, and 
the poetry of this lady 18 at present scarcely 
known or regarded.—Ballard’s Britwh Ladves. 

PHU TPS (Fasran) an Euglish law yer, was 

‘orn at Prestl ury in Gloucestershire, in 15 11 
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He studied at the Maddle Temple, and became 
learned in his profession. He was a zealous 
partizan of Charles I, and wrote several po- 
litacal pamphlets in his favour, the principal of 
which is entitled ‘‘ Veritas inconcussa, or, 
Kung Charles I no Man of Blood, but a Mar- 
tyr tov lus People.’”? He was for some time 
filazer, and spent much time and money in 
searching records and writings in favour of the 
royal prerogative, for which he was rewarded 
by the place of one of the commissioners for 
regulating the law, which he held only two 
years. Hs other works are, ‘‘ Considerations 
against the dissulving and taking away the 
Courts of Justice, by Ohver Cromwell,” for 
which he received the thanks of the speaker, 
Lenthall, “« Jenenda non tollenda, or the 
necessity of preserving Tenuresin Capite and 
by the Kmght’s Service ,”’ “ The Antiquity 
and Necessity of pre-empuon and purveyance 
for the King.”’ He died in 1690.—Ath. Oz. 
Bug. Brit. 

PHILIPS (Jouw) an English poet, who 
was the son of the Rev. Stephen Plulips, 
archdeacon of Salop, and was born at Bamp- 
ton, in Oxfordslure, December 30, 1676. He 
was educated at Whunchester School and 
Chnstchurch, Oxford, and at the latter place 
he produced his poem, entitled ‘‘ The Splendid 
Shilling,’? in which the sonorous cadence of 
the blank verse of Milton 1s adapted to fa- 
muilar and ludicrous topics. He also wrote 
“Blenheim,” a poem, in celebration of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s victory , but his prin- 
cipal work 1s his ‘* Cyder,’’ a Georgical poem, 
in imitation of Virgil. His early death, which 
took place at Hereford, February 15, 1708, 
probably deprived the world of some greater 
efforts towards obtaining a niche in the temple 
of Fame. A monument was erected for him 
m Westminster Abbey, at the expense of his 
patron, Sir Simon Harcourt.—Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets. 

PHILLIPS (Epwarp) one of the nephews 
of Milton, was the son of Fdward Phillips, 
esq. of Shrewsbury, who married the poct’s 
sister Anne, and became secondary 1n the 
crown office. He was born in London in 
1630, and was educated under his celebrated 
uncle. Ihe tame of his decease 1s not certain. 
Ile pubhshed two small works in Latin, one 
on the ancicnt chorusses im tragedy and 
comedy, and another of the most celebrated 
poets of the age of Dante. He 1s, however, 
better hnown by Ins compilations, and es- 
pecially by lis ‘* Theatium Poetarum, or a 
complete Collection of the Poets.” Jondon, 
1675, which Warten 18 of opimon was be 
nefited by the revision and correction of lis 
uncle Malton, who 1s especially traceable in 
the preface. In 1800, a new edition of the 
‘© fhéatrum,” with valuable addiuons, was 
pubhshed by Sir Egerton Brydges. Wood 
attributes to Edward Phillips a General Eng- 
hsh Dictionary, a Supplement to Speed’s 
«* Theatre ,’’ a Continuation of ‘‘ Baker’s Chro- 
nicle ,” a compendious Latin Dhactionary, a 

m ou the Coronation of James II; an edi. 
tion of the poems of Drummend of Hawthorn. 
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den, and several translations and compulationg, 
which exhibit him as an author by profession , 
but next to his “ Théatricum,”’ his Life of his 
illustrious uncle 18 most esteemed. — Joun 
Pritwips, brother of the preceding, was also 
educated by Ins uncle Malton, to whose opi- 
nions, in the fir-t anstance, he professed him- 
self a warm adherent, and pubhshed ‘ Mul- 
ton’s Defensio,”’ in answer to the ‘* Apologia 
pro Rege.’”’ Onthe Restoration, he chaieed 
with the times, and wrote a ‘ Satyr against 
I{ypocrites,’’ in the spint of the prevailing 
opinions. His other writings are, ‘‘ Montelim, 
or the Prophetic Almanack for 1060,”’ ‘* Ma- 
ronides, or Virgil ‘Travestie ,”’ Duellum Mu- 
sicum,”’? ‘* Mercunus Verax,.’’ ‘“* A Cont- 
nuation of Heath’s Chronicle ,” and vanous 
temporary pamphlets, which have reached 
merited obscunty. The death of this writer, 
whose character and conduct seems to have 
been very exceptionable, 1s not recorded. — 
Athen. Orion. — Life of Edward Phillips, by Sir 
E. Brydges. 

PHILLIPS (Puomas) a Roman Catholic 
divine, was born at Ickford, in Buckingham- 
shire, and was educated at St. Omers. He 
entered the sovuety of the jesuits, which he 
afterwards quitted, and after travelling on the 
Continent, he obtained a prebend 1n the colle- 
giate Church of Tongres Inthe decline of his 
life he reared to the English college at Liege, 
where he died in 1774. He wrote ‘ The 
Life of Cardimal Pole,” which, although a 
work of considerable ability, fiom its natural 
pirtiality, occasioned much violent contro- 
versy, ‘ Lhe Study of Sacred Literature 
Stated and Considered ,”’ and ‘* Philemon,” a 
tract, giving an account of his own hfe. He 

also said to have been the author of 
eleyant verse translations of ‘* Lauda Sion 
Salvatorem,’’ and ‘‘ Censura Commentanorum 
Cornel a Lapide.”’ Has sistcr Lhzabeth, to 
whom he addressed some pleasing poetry, was 
abbess of the Benedictine nuns at Ghent.— 
Furop Mag 1796. Coles MS. Ath. 

PHILLIPO?, or PHILPOIL (Joun) a he- 
rald and antuqualy, who was a native of Folk- 
stone, in kent. He was rouge drayon, and 
afterwards Somerset herald He made a va- 
sitation of his native county in the years 1619, 
1020, and 1621, as marshal and deputy to Came 
den, then Clarencieux king-at-arms, and 
soon after he began to make an historical 
survey of Kent, which he seems to have con- 
tinued till about the year 1640, soon after 
which the civil war mvolved him in misfor- 
tunes, and he lived some time in poverty and 
obscunty till Lis death, which happened in 
1645.—1HowAs Puit trpor, Ins son, was edu- 
cated at Clare-hall, Cambridge, and died in 
1682. He published, m 1659, his father’s 
collections, under the title of ‘‘ Villare Can- 
tianum, or Kent Surveyed and Jllustrated,”’ 
folio, a second edition of which appeared in 
1778. T. Phillipot also published poems, 
and a Discourse on Heraldry.—Husted’s Hist. 
of Kent, Pref. % 

PHILO, an architect of Byzantium, flou- 
rished about the commencement of the third 
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century before the Chnstian wra, and distin- 
gushed himself as a military engineer. There 
are two treatises ascribed to him yet extant, 
one on the construction and management of 
machines of war, another on ‘‘ Ihe Seven 
Wonders of the World.’’—Puito-Jup«£vus, a 
Jew of Alexandna, born of wealthy parents, 
and equally well versed in the doctrines of 
the Greek plulosophers, as in the peculiar 
tenets of his own people. The partiality which 
he felt for the Platonists seems indeed to have 
cansed much confusion 1n his mind, through his 
attempts to amalgamate their peel with 
the Mosaic laws and institutions, and ren- 
ders 1t difficult to decide how far his opimons 
preponderated in favour of either. In the 
year 42 of the Christian epoch, the citizens of 
Alexandna, having lodged a complaint against 
the Jews residing there, charging them, by the 
mouth of their envoy, Apion, with disaffection 
to the Roman sovereignty, Plulo was selected 
on the part of the accused, to defend their 
cause before Cahgula, a service which he 
found attended with considerable danger, and 
narrowly escaped with his hfe, not being per 

mitted even to speak upon the subject of his 
mission. This, however, did not prevent his 
again visiting Rome in the succeeding reign. 
There are several editions of lis works, which 
first appeared at Paris in 1572, the last and 
best 1s that of Mangey, London, 2 vols. folio, 
1742. The precise time of his decease 1s un- 
certain, but he 1s reported to have embraced 
Chnisuanity before his death.—Cave. Dupin. 
Mover. 

PHILOLAUS of Crotona, a celebrated Py- 
thagorean philosopher, who floumshed BC. 
375 He was a disciple of Archytas, and 
flourished in the time of Plato, who purchased 
from him the written records of the Pythago 
rean system, contrary to an express oath 
taken by the society of Pythagoras, to keep 
secret the mysteries of their sect It 18 pro 
beable that among these books, were the writ 
ings of Timeus, upon which Plato formed the 
dintogue which bore his name. Philolaus fell 
a sacrifice to political jealousy, being suspected 
of a design to acquire arbitrary power over his 
countrymen. The Golden Verscs of Pythago- 
ras have been ascribed to this plulosopher, 
who treated the doctnne of nature with 
great subtlety, but equal obscunty, referring 
every thing that exists to mathematical prin- 
ciples. He has been erroneously deemed the 
author of the true system of the world re 
vived by Copermcus, against unquestion- 
able evidence, that Pythagoras acquired it on 
Egy t.—Diog. Laert. Bruck. 

HILOP MEN. ‘The last great com 
mander among the anuent Greeks. He was 
the son of Granges, and was born at Megalo- 
pohs, m Arcadia, BC. 203. Although an 
orphan, he was carefully educated, and early 
disunguished bimeelf by bis skill in arms, and 
m defence of his country against the Spartans. 
He finally became pretor, or commander in- 
chief of the Acheean league, and after a long 
and hazardous course of warfare, he made the 
Spartans tributary to the Acheans, and abo | 
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Irshed the laws of Lycurgus, which had lasted 
TOO years. This severity was by no means 
pleasing to the Romans, who had now for some 
time interested themselves in the affairs of 
Greece, and owing to their interference, this de- 
cree of the Achzwans against Sparta was annull- 
ed, and it was ordered that the Lacedemonians 
should be a admitted equal members of 
the Achzan league. Philopomen, assisted by 
Lycortas, father of the histonan Polybuus, re- 
sisted as long ashe was able, but was obliged 
to yield to the necessity of the times. The 
end of this great man was very tragical. The 
Messentans having seceded from the league, 
he marched against them, and being obliged to 
retreat, fell from his horse, and was taken 
prisoner, on winch event, Dunocrates, the 
Messenmian general, threw him into a dungeon, 
and the ascendant faction ordered him to die 
by poison. Just as he was about to take off 
the fatal draught, he received intelligence that 
the Achzans had returned, and gained a vic- 
tory, on which he uttered an exclamation of 
joy, and calmly emptying the cup, expyred, 
BC. 183, at the age of seventy. His unwor- 
thy fate excited great gnef and resentment, 
throughout the league, and the Achzwans hav- 
ing taken Messene, the perpetrators of his 
death were 1mmolated on his tomb, and a 
yearly sacrifice was instituted to commemorate 
his heroism. Plilopceemen received the em 
phatic appellation of the Last of the Greeks. 
Plutarch 

PHILOSrORGIUS, an ancient ecclesias- 
tical historian, was born in Cappadocia, in 388. 
He pursued Ins studies at Constantinople, but 
fuw particulars of his hfe, and no account of 
his death, are recorded. He wrote an ecclesi- 
astical history in twelve books, which begins 
with the contests between Arius and Alex- 
ander, and terminates in the year 425. As he 
was brought up an Aran, he was partial to 
the opinions of that sect, but his work con- 
tains many curious things in relation to the 
antiquiuies of the church An abridgment of 
it is extant in Photius, which, with some ex- 
tracts out of Suidas, and other authors, was 
pubhshed by Gothofndus, Geneva, 1643, 4to. 
and subsequently, after a short revision, by 
Valesius, Pans, 1075, foo, and by Reading, 
London, 1720, wo vols. folio. Voss Hist. 
Grace Dupin. Cave. 

PHILOSIRALUS (Fravivs) an Athe- 
nian, or rather, according to Suidas, a Lem- 
nian writer under Severus, who, with a view 
to discredit Cmistiamty, wrote the Lafe, and 
an account of the Miracles, of Apollonius | ya- 
nzus. from the absurdities and contradictions 
with which hia book abounds, it 18 doubtful 
how far the author, who undertook the task 
atthe special command of the empress, fol- 
lowed tradition, or drew on the stores of his 
own invention. Charles Blount, in 1680, pub- 
hshed an Lnghsh translation of part of this work, 
which in the original has excited the attentian 
of many jearned and acute critics. The hest 
edition of it as that by Gothofndus Oleanus, 
Leipsic, folio, 1700.——Fabrica: Bibl. Gree. 

PHITOXENUS _ the name of a lyric port 
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and mancan of anuquity, born in the island 
of Cythera, and equally celebrated for his wit 
and gluttony. He was in great favour with 
Dionysius of Syracuse, and is sad to bave 
obtained a fine turbot from that price by a 
bon mot. Seemg the fish placed before the 
sovereign, at a banquet, he feigned to enter 
snto conversation with a gudgeom on his own 
plate, and in peed to the monarch’s mquiry 
said, he was endeavouring to obtam some m- 
formation respectung the Nereids, but that lis 
attle frrend had excused himself, on account of 
his youth, and referred him to the full-grown 
fish before his majesty. A wish of his, that 
‘* his throat were as lode as that of a crane, 
and all palate,” has also been handed down to 
posterity , while his compositions, which though 
sheir genrus is admitted, were stigmatized by 
Plutarch as innovations, are entirely lost.— 
Bug Dict. of Mus. 
PHLEGON, a Greek wniter, born at 
Tralles, a city of Lydia. He was one of the 
learned freedmen of the emperor Adrian, and 
survived at least to the eighteenth of Antom- 
nus Pius. He was the author of various 
works, of winch the most important was that 
entitled, ‘‘ Olympiads, or Chronicles,”’ 1n six- 
teen books, brought down to the 129th Olym- 
piad, AD. 137. One of these alone 1s extant 
in Photius, He also wrote a treatise, ‘‘ De 
Mirabilbus,’’ and another, ‘*‘ De I ongevis,’’ 
parts of both of which have reached modern 
times. ‘The best edition of these fragments 
18 that of Meursius, Gr. Lat. 4to. Leyden, 
1620. She utles of his remaining works are 
preserved by Suidas, but the history of 
Adnan, published under his name, was written 
by Adrian himself, An eclipse, mentioned by 
Phlegon has been made the subject of much 
controversy, having been deemed corroborative 
of the rhiraculous darkness at the crucifixion , 
but Dr Sykes, in a ‘* Di-sertahon on the 
Lchpse mentioned by Phlegou,’ in answer to 
Whuston, refers it to a natural echpse of the 
sun, which happened Nuvember 24, 1m the 
first year of the 202. Olympiad, and not in 
the fourth of that in which the crucifixion took 
place —Morert. Lardner » Life of Whiston. 
PHOCION, an Athenian commander, and 
one of the most virtuous characters of anti- 
quitv, was of humble descent, but received a 
hhberal education under Plato and othei philo- | 
sophers He served Ins country with great 
distinction, both in the cabinet and the field, 
and especially against Plulp of Macedon 
Although an able general, like ail good pa 
tnots, he was the friend of peace, hence he 
was a constant opposer of all the orators, and 
of Demosthenes among the rest, who never 
failed to discountenance all prospects of ac- 
commodation. This unqualified censure and 
opposition, caused Demosthenes unce to ob 
serve to him, ‘‘ The Athenians will certainly 
some time or another, 1n a mad fit, put thee to 
death ;”? ‘© And thee, Demosthenes,’”’ he re- 
, ‘fam asober one.” His acknowledged 
probity, notwithstanding his uncomplying dis- 
tion, caused him to be chosen general 
forty-five times. When Philip entered Pho- 
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cis, with the intention of mvading Attoa, 
Phocion was desirous of an accommodation, bat 
being over-ruled by Demosthenes, the fatal 
hattle of Cheronea ensued. On the death of 
Philip he checked the joy ofthe Athenzans, endl 
disapproved of the contemptuous allusions to 
the young Alexander. After the destraction of 
rhebes, he was employed to assuage the anger 
of Alexander, and succeeded. On the death 
of the latter, Phocion again discouraged the 
attempts to throw off the Macedonian yoke, 
which he perceived could not succeed. The 
result proved the clearness of lis foresight , and 
when in consequence the Athemians sued for 
peace, he was deputed to treat with Ant:- 
pater, and succeeded, but upon very hard 
terms, comprising the surrender of the orators, 
Hesperides and Demosthenes, the disfran- 
chisement of a great number of the lower ci- 
tizens , and the admission of a garrison into 
Munychia, a fort commanding the Pireus. 
Phocion was much employed 1n the conspiracy 
which followed, but used Ins authority only 
to alleviate the evils which had arisen from 
the neglect of lis councils. In the contest 
between Cassander, the son of Antipater, and 
Polysperchon, Phocion sided with the party 
which opposed the latter, who affected to re- 
store the democracy of Athens. The arrival 
of Polysperchon with a powerful army, giving 
the democratical party the ascendancy, with 
the proverbial inconstancy of the Athenians, 
Phocion, and a great number of his frienda, 
were condemned to die, and drank poison, 
BC. 318. So great was the fury of his enemies, 
that his body was demed a funeral in his owa 
country, and was carted by a slave, and burnt 
in the territory of Megara. Such was the 
unmenited end of one of the most consistent, 
disinterested, and virtuous men of antiquity, 
After his death, hia countrymen, repenting 
their injustice, condemned is accusers, and 
after having his ashes brought home at the 
public expense, erected a brazen statue to 
his memory —-Plutarch. Corn. Nepos. 
PHOFIUS, a patnarch of Constantinople, 
celebrated about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury for the brilhancy of lis talents and the 
depth of hisec rudition. He was anative of the ca- 
pital, the ecclesiastical polity of which he was 
afterwards called upon to superintend, and orign- 
nally distinguished himself by his learning and 
ability as alayman, but having at length en- 
tered the church, Asbestus, on the expulsion of 
the patnarch Ignatius, by Bardas, consecrated 
him to the vacant see, 858. Dumng the suc- 
cecding ten years, @ controversy was carried 
on with much acrimony between him and the 
bishop of Rome, each party excommunicating 
and anathematizing the other, the conse- 
quence of which was the complete separation 
of the eastern and western churches. Bardas, 
his patron, being at length taken off by his 
nephew and associate in the empire, Michael 
the third, that prince was in his turn as- 
sasmaated by Bashus, the Macedoman, who 
then ascended the throne m 866. But Pho- 
thus denouncing lim for the murder, was in the 
following year removed, to make way for the 
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restoration of us old enemy Ignatius, and was 
farced to retire into bamsehment. On the 
death of that patmarch in 878, Photius, by a 
flattering exposition of a forged document 
respecting the genealogy of the emperor, ac- 
quired his favour, and being restored, main- 
tained himself in the patnarchal chair during 
the remainder of that reign , but was at length 
accused, on insufficient grounds, of conspinng 
against the new sovereign, Leo the Philoso- 
pher, when that prince once more removed 
him, and sent him, ain 886, into con- 
finement 1n an Armenian monastery, where 
he died in 891. ‘Tins learned, though in- 
triguing prelate, was the author of a Biblio- 
theca, containing an examen of 280 writers , 
of the ‘‘ Nomocanon,”’ a digest of the ecclesi- 
astical laws, acts of councils, &c. under four- 
teen heads, a ‘‘ Lemcon of the Greek Lan- 
guage ,” and numerous epistles. Of the 
former of these works there are two editions, 
that of Vienna, 1601, and that of Rouen, fol. 
1653. Of the Lexicon, printed at Leipsic in 
1808, there 18 a much more accurate copy 
in manuscript at Cambridge. ‘The Letters 
appeared in one folio volume, 1n 1651. — Cave. 
Fabrics. 

PHRAAS, or FREAS (Joun) a learned 
and ingenious English author, born in London 
about the end of the fourteenth century, and 
educated at Bahol college Oxford, m which 
society he obtamed a fellowship, and was 
subsequently inducted to the living of St. 
Mary, Bmstol. Soon after he went to the 
Continent, and having continued his studies 
with great perseverance and success at Fer- 
rara, 
versities, gave lectures im medicine and the 
belles lettres, 1n all the above named cities, 
tothe equal advantage of his reputation and 
fortune. In 1465, pope Paul II offcred him 
the bishopric of Bath, which he accepted 
but a rival candidate 19 said to have despatched 
him by poison, previously to his consecration. 
The acquisition of this piece of preferment, 
which proved so fatal to him, 1s attibuted 
to his having dedicated a masterlv translation 
of Diodorus Siculus to the pontitt alluded to. 
His other works are, ‘‘ Iranslations of part of 
Xenophon, and of Synesius de Liude Cal- 
vitu, ’ dedicated to John earl of Worcester, 
with some miscellaneous poems and epistles 
Warton’s Hist of Poetry 

PIA (P N ) a disunguished chemist, was 
born at Pansin 1721. 9 1n 1770 he was made 
echevin, or sheriff, and he determined to sig 
nalize his admimstrahon by useful establish 
ments, one of which was for the recovery of 
drowned persons, and was eminently success 
ful. He also perfected the instruments for 
the conveyance of arto the lungs His es 
tablishment was nearly destroyed during the 
Revolution , and Pia, losing a large fortune, 
died in alinost a state of indigence, in 1799 
He wrote ‘* Description de la Bolte d’Entrepé: 
pour les Secours dex Noyés,71770,  ** Détails 
des Succés de} Ltablissement que la Ville de 
Pans a fait en Faveur des Personnes noyées,’’ 
1773 — Bow. Uni. des Contemp 
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PIAR, a man of colour, general of the in- 
dependents of the state of Venezuela, distin~ 
guished himself m his military career by the 
most indefatigable activity and brilliant va- 
lour. When Bolivar, after his landing at 
Ocumare, marched on Caraccas, he confided to 
Piar a conaiderable body of infantry, and when 
the former was repulsed, Piar managed the 
retreat with great skill, and afterwards beat 
the enemy in several rencounters. He was the 
idol of the suldiera, and his ambition increased 
with his success. Tired of playing only a se- 
condary part 2n the state, he aspired to that 
of supreme rank. ‘To arrive at this it was ne- 
cessary to sacrifice the whites, and to com- 
mence by Bolivar himself. His scheme was, 
however, discovered, and being arrested, he was 
tned by a court martial, and was declared 
guilty of a conspiracy, tending to cause a 
mutiny among the mulattoes and the In- 
dians, exciting them to massacre the whites, 
to possess himself of the supreme command, 
and he was sentenced to be shot. Bolivar 
made several vain efforts to save him, but was 
at length obliged to sign Ins death warrant. 
Arnved outside the gates of Angustura, Piar 
placed himself in front of the soldiers, and 
opening his breast, he commanded them to 
shoot. He fell, pierced with seven balls. 
His ambitious projects were soon forgotten, 
but his feats of arms are stall celebrated by 
the wariiors of Colombia.— Bug. Univ. 

PIAZ]L ITA (Joun Baprisr) an artist, 
wds born at Venice, in 1683. He was a great 
follower of the style of Spagnolett: and Gucr- 
cino, exciting surprise and horror by his sud- 
den contiasts of light and shade , but his me- 
thod of colounng produced dassonance and 
spots on the canvas. Ilis chief excellence 
lay in caricatures, in which he was, perhaps, 
unparalleled , he also succeeded greatly in 
busts and heads for cabinets. He fed, in 
1754.— Pilkington, by Fuselt. 

PICARD (Joun) a distigushed French 
astronomer and mathematician, who was a na- 
tive of La Fleche. He embraced the ecclesi- 
astical profession, and became pnior of Rille, 
in Anjou, but subsequently settling at Pans, 
he was made astronomer to the Academy of 
Sciences In 1671 he was sent by Louis \1V 
to Uraniburg, in Denmark, to make astrono- 
mical observations, and on his return to 
France, he brought with him the MSS of 
Tycho Brahe. He was the conductor of the 
‘* Connoiseance des lemps,” for which be 
made calculations from 1679 to 1683. Picard 
commenced the measurement of a degree of 
the meridian, im France, and he first ap- 
phed the telescope to quadrants, and 
also observed the phosphoretic light m the 
vacuum of the barometer. He wrote on di- 
aioe. mensuration, &c —Hutton’s Mathem. 

tet. 

PICARETEL (O.N.) prior of Neuilly, a 
member of the academy of Dyon, died in 
1794. He wrote ‘“‘ Les Deux Abdalonymes, 
Histoire Phemicienne ,’ ‘ L’ Histoire Météoro- 
logique Nozologique, et Economigue, pour 
1 Annee 178)’ Hf commenced a great work, 
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entitled ‘Grande Apologetique,” which was 
to have contained the refutation of all the he- 
resjes which have arisen in the world since the 
establishment of Christianity , but the decline 
of his health obliged him to relinquish it. His 
brother, who died about the séme time, was 
counsellor of the marble table of the palace of 
Dion, and also member of the academy of that 
city. He was the author of a ‘‘ Journal des 
Observations du Barometre de Lavoisier,” and 
of some estimable poems. ‘heir sister, ma- 
dame Guyton Morveau, 13 known by several 
German ‘and Swedish translations. —— Bug 
Now: des Contemp. 

PICART (Bravarp) a French engraver, 
born in 1673. He first studied the art of de- 
sign under his father, and then apphed himself 
particularly to architectural engraving, in the 
school of Sebastiin Le Clerc. Being a Pro 
testant, he was induced to emigrate from 
France, 1n consequence of the religious perse- 
cutions which occurred under the governmen 
of Louis XIV, when he settled at Amsterdam 
He worked chiefly for the booksellers , and 
the principal publications 1m % hich he was con- 
cerncd were, ‘ Histoire générale des Cere: 
monies, Meeurs, et Coutumes Religieuses cle 
tous les Peuples representees, en 243 figmes 
dessinées de la Main de B Picart,” 9 vols. 
folio , ‘‘ Superstitions anciennes ct modernes, 
picjugés vulgaires qui ont induit les Peuples a 
des Usages, 4 des Pratiques contranes & la 
Reh, ion,” 1733, 2 vols foho, another of hz 
works was entitled, '‘ Le Temple des Muses ’ 
[kas death happened 1n 1733. A posthumou 
collection of his engravings was published ai 
Amsterdam —Dut. Hist. 

PICCINI (Nicoras) one of the most in 
dustrious and orginal composers of the Nea 
politan school of music. He was born at Ban 
near Naples, in 1728, and was intended for th 
church, a destination which the Jjecided talen 
evinced by him for music, ynduced Ins fathe 
reluctantly to forego. Having studied twelv: 
years at the conservatory of Sant Onofri 
under the celebrated Durante, he commence 
Ins professional career in 1794, with the com) 
opera ‘‘ Le Donne Dispettose,”” which was ve1 
favourably received at the Florentim theatr 
in Naples He then went to Rome, where ts: 
«© La Buona Figluola”’ placed him at once at 
the head of Ins profession, and met with a 
puccesas beyond all precedent, being performed 
in a short time on the boards of every musical 
theatre in Furope. For fifteen years he con- 
unued the rage at Rome, when the rising re- 
putation of Anfossi, a far inferior composer, 
induced Inim to quit that capital for France, 
having already set to musi, according to Sac- 
chin, above 300 operas. On kis arrival in 
Pans, he began to study the language, under 
Marmontel, and by ‘he assistance which he 
afforded bim, reset six operas of Quinault. The 
opera of Roland, however, his first onginal 
one in this country, was scarcely brought out, 
before a contest commenced, one of the most 
famous in musical annals. Gluck at this ume 
was in the zenith of his reputanon, and the 

dispute respecting the comparative excellen- 
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1es of the Gcrman and Italian schools, seen 
vided all Pang into two parties, the rival 
»mposers being, perhaps, the only persons 1a 
1e capital who did not carry it on with acri- 
iony. A singing school being soon after es- 
iblashed, Picuirs was placed at its head, tall 
ne breaking out of the Revolution, when he re- 
ured to his native country, but was received 
there with great coldness by the goversment, 
ind forbidden to appear in public. Fu te he 
-emained 1n comparative indigence and obscu- 
aty till 1799, when Buonaparte invited him 
igain to Pans, and restored his emoluments, 
»pointing him also inspector of the national 
onservatory. In this situation he remaimed 
ill his death in 1801.—Lefe, by Ginguené. 
PICCOLOMINI, the name of a noble Ita- 
uan family, long seated at Sienna, which has 
In various ages produced eminent statesmen, 
warnors, and scholars. Among the latter 
‘lass the most distinguished are, A1FXANDER, 
born in Sienna in 1908. He was an ecclesi- 
istic of great ability and acuteness, a8 well as 
of deep erudition, and 1s said to have been the 
first who treated of philosophical subjects in 
the modern Itahan. His applicauen to se- 
verer studies did not however, prevent the cul- 
tivation of the belles lettres, and several dia- 
matic pieccs of his composition are said to 
have been deservedly popular in their day. 
He was also the author of a treatise ‘¢ On the 
Theory of the Planets ,? © Moral Institutes ,”’ 
‘“©Qn the Sphere,” and, ‘ Lhe Morality of 
Nobles”? A hcentious dialogue entitled, 
« Della bella Creanza deNe Donne,” has been 
ascribed to lim, but the internal evidence 
contained in the work renders the testimony, 
to say the least, suspuious. He died in 1578, 
archbishop of Patras, and coadjutor of Sienna. 
—Francesco Prccot omini, born in 1020, in 
the same city acquired a great reputation over 
all Italy for Ins learmng during the latter half 
of the sixteenth certury, and held various 
professorships in different universities, His 
principal works are, a treatise on ‘* The Ge- 
neral Philosophy of Morals, ’ printed 1n folio , 
and some commentaries on the wntings of 
Anstotle. His death took place at Sienna in 
1604.— Lwias Sxivius PiccoLominl, after- 
wards pope Pius Il, (see Pius I1,) was of this 
family in compliment to whom James Ame 
mati, a Lucchese, successively bishop of 
Massa and Trescatt, assumed the name on 
being raised to the purple in 1451. He wrote 
an account of the transacuions of lus own 
tinies, from 1464 to 1469, and at his death, 
which took place a few years after the last 
mentioned date, at the age of fifty-seven, 
Sixtus the Fourth seized upon his property, 
and with it founded and endowed the hospital 
of Spirito Santo at Rome.—Tiraboschi. Mon ert. 
PICHEGRU (Cuarves) @ celebrated 
French general, whose talents became deve 
loped during the pro,ress of the wars which 
origmated from the Revolution. He was born 
| at Arbois, im Franche Comté, 1n 1761, and his 
parents belonged to the lower ranks of society. 
He received his early education at the ste 
of Arbois, ana studied pinlosophy among 
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friars mimms at that place. Showing a de- 
cided partiality for the exact sciences, those 
fathers sent young Pichegra to learn mathe- 
matica at their college of Bnenne. He did 
not, however, as was reported, enter into any 
religious order, but quitting Brienne, he en- 
listed in the 1st regiment of artillery. His 
merit soon attracted the notice of his officers, 
and he was raised from the ranks to be a ser- 
geant. In 1789 he had been made an adju 
tant, and on the Revolution taking place, he 
was still farther promoted. He was then ap- 
ted to the command of a battalion of the 
ational guards, among whom he introduced 
order and subordination. In 179% he served 


on the staff of the army of the Rhine, and 


rapidly advanced from the rank of general of 
brngade, to that of general of division, til, in 
1793, he took the chief command of that 
army, just after 1t had been almost disorgan- 
ized by the disasters which had occurred at the 
lines of Weissembourg, and 3n the retreat to 
Zorn. Notwithstanding he was interrupted 
an ins plans by the jealousy of Hoche, who 
‘toined him with the army of the Moselle, and 
assumed a supenor authority, he succeeded in 
restoring discipline and confidence among the 
troops, the frmt of which was the victory of 
Haguenau, gained December 23, 1793. In 
February 1794, Pichegru took the command 
of the army of the North, where he was em- 
barrassed by many difficulties, arising from the 
fight of generals Dumouriez and Lafayette, 
and the pernicious influence of the conven 
aonal commissioners, St Just and Lebas. But 
Pichegru surmounted the ob-tacles thus op 
posed to him, recalled lis soldiers to a sense 
of their duty, and undertook the conquest of 
Holland, the most bnihant of all lis exploits. 
Qn the 19th of January, 1793, he entered 
Amsterdam , and in the beginning of February 
he had made bimself master of the whole 
country, without any enemy to oppose him. 
Soon after he eerie | orders to direct the ope- 
rations of the army of the Rhine and Moselle, 
and as he still retained the chief command of 
that of the North and of the Sambre and Meuse, 
he had the control of a larger body of troops 
than any other general who was uot a sove- 
reign prince. Going to Pans, the National 
Convention appointed him commandant of 
that city in Apnl 1795, that he might resist 
the designs of the lerromsts, which he hap- 
pily effected. In the course of the same year 
he obtained some advantages over the enemy 
towards the Rhine, and took Manheim on the 
20th of September, but having received a 
check in November, his enemes took advan- 
tage of the circumstance, and obhyged him to 
his command. He then retired to a 
ivate hfe, and some time after he was of 
red the of ambassador to Sweden, 
which he did not accept , and mm March 1797, 
he was chosen deputy from the department of 
Jura to the counsel of five hundred. He only 
retained his office ull the 4th of September, 
when a new revolution taking place, be was 
one of the sixty-five deputies, who, together 
with Carnot and Barthelemy, two of the dire 
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tors, were declared by their coadjutors guilty 
of a royalist conspiracy, and condemned to de- 
portation. Pichegru, with others, was sent to 
Cayenne, whence he made his escape to Eng- 
land. Engaging in the schemes of the emi- 
grants agaist the government of Buonaparte, 
he went to Paris in the early part of the year 
1804. He was soon arrested, and committed 
a prigoner to the Temple, where he was found 
dead, (having been strangled,) on the 6th of 
Apnl. Whether Pichegru died by his own 
hand, or by that of an assassin, employed by 
the party into whose power he had fallen, 1s a 
question which has been frequently and 
warmly agitated between the admirers and 
the enemmes of Buonaparte, who, in tins coun- 
try at least, was openly accused of having or- 
dered the murder of his captave.— Duct. des H. 
M.du18me.S. Buog. Unw. Bug. Nouv. des 
Contemp. 

PICHON (Ixomas Jonwn) doctor of divi- 
nity, and administrator of the hospital of 
Mans, where he was born in 1731. He at- 
tached himself to M.d’Anncourt, bishop of 
Figuera, who made him canon of the 
church of Mans. He was also historiographer 
to Monsieur. His works are numerous the 
principal are, ‘(Ta Raison Tnomphante des 
Nouveautés ,” ‘ Traité Historique et Critique 
de la Nature de Dieu,” ‘‘ Cartel aux Philo 
sophes ,” ‘‘La Physique de 1’Histoire ,” 
“« Mémoire sur les Abus du Celibat dans l'Ordre 
poliuque ,’” ‘‘ Mémoire sur les Abus dans les 
Marnages ,” ‘‘ Des Ltudes Théologiques,’’ 
which contain some plulosophical ideas which 
contrast very strongly with the spirit of his 
other works, and have been severely repro- 
bated , ‘‘Sacre et Couronnement de Louis X VI, 
précéde de Recherches sur le Sacre des Rous 
de France, et suivi d’un Journal Historique 
de ce qui s’est passé a cette Cérémome,”’ of 
which the journal only 1s Pichon’s, ‘ E.xa- 
men de rieaane de Helvetuus ,” “ Les Ai- 
guments de la Raison en faveur de la Relh- 
gion et du Sacerdoce.’”’ Pichon died in 1812. 
— Brog. Nour. des Contemp. 

PICLEI (Benepicr) an ecclesiistic of 
Geneva, born there in 1699 Ilaving com- 
pleted his studies in the college of his native 
city, be travelled over a great part of the Ru- 
ropean continent, and visited Lugland On 
his return through the Low Countnes his re- 
putation as a theolagian procured him an offer 
of the divinity professorship at Leyden. Thuis, 
however, he thought proper to decline, 1n fa 
vour of a simular situation at Geneva, which 
he filled with great credit and ability tall his 
decease in the summer of 1724. Among his 
works on devotional subjects are, ‘‘ Christian 
Moralhty,’’ 12mo, 8 vola., ‘‘ Chnsnan ‘1 heo- 
logy,” a Latan treause, 1n 3 vole. 4to, “ On 
Indifference in Matters of Religion ,” toge- 
ther with a vanety of sermons, religious 
tracts, pastoral and other letters, &c. As an 
historian, he 1s advantageously known by his 
** Annals of the Twelfth and ‘Thirteenth Cen- 
turies,’ ¢to, 2 vola — Nouv. Dict. Hist 

PICUS (Jon~) or Giovanni Pico di Miran- 


dola, one of the celebrated Itahan hterati cf 
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the fifteenth century, who contributed to the 
revival and diffusion of learning m Europe. 
He was born in 1463, and was the son of the 
prince of Mirandola and Concordia. Having 
been deprived of lis father when young, his 
mother did not suffer his education to be ne- 

lected, and such was the progress he made 
in his studies, that at the age of fourteen he 
was sent to the university of Bologna. He af- 
terwards visited the most noted seats of learn- 
ing in Italy and Trance. In 1482 he erected, 
on his own estate, a villa which he called 
Fratta, in praise of which he wrote a Latin 
porm. He is said to have been acquainted 
with twenty two languages when he was but 
ei,hteen. Irithemius his contemporary, says 
he was master of all the liberal arts, that he 
cultivated with success Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew literature, was an admirable poet, and 
the most learned philosopher and skilful dis- 
putant of the age. Settlhnug at Florence, he 
addressed a panegyrit to Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
whose patronage he obtained. In 1486 he 
went to Rome, where he published theses on 
various sciences, challenging all the world to 
debate with him the propositions contained in 
them. But instead of opponents such as he 
expected, he encountered an accusation of he 
resy, and thirteen of his propositions being 
censured by pope Innocent VIII, he was «1- 
lenced, and thought proper to leave Rome 
He then returned to Biorence: where he com- 
posed an apology for his opinions , and in 1488 
he wok up huis residence on an estate near 
Florencc, given him by Lorenzo de’ Medic, 
devoting his ame to various literary pursuits. 
After the death of his friend Lorenzo, he re 
tired to Lerrara, having previously disposed of 
the estate of Mirindola to his nephew. lhe 
latter part of Ins hfe wasdedicated to the study 
of theology, and he wrote a work, enutled 
‘« Heptaplus,”’ relating to the beginuing of 
Genesis , and another on the Psalms = His 
death took place at Florence, in 1496. Picus 
is one of the learned men whom Naude has 
thought it necessary to vindicate from the 
charge of bemg a magiuian. [le was cer 
tainly regarded by lus contemporaries as a very 
remarkable personage , and the elder Scaliger 
styles him, ‘‘ Monstrum sine vitio ,’’ while 
Politian says he was the phomx among the 

eat geniuses of his tme. His works were 

ublished collectively in 1601, folio.— Li/e of 
Picus by Gresswell. Bug. Univ — Joun 
Francis Picus, nephew of the former, also 
cultivated literature with great success. He 
wrote a life of Jerome Savonarola, works on 
theology, and Latin poetry. He was mur- 
dered in his own castle of Mhrandola, toge- 
ther with Ins son, by Ins nephew Galeot 
Picus, in 1933.—Frehert Theatr. Viror. Doct. 
Tiraboscht. 

PIERCE (Cowarp) an English painter in 
the reigns of Charles I and IT, was distin- 
guished both in history and landscape. His 
‘works consisted chiefly of altarpieces and 
ceilings of churches, the greater part of which 
were destroyed 1n the fire of London in 1666. 
He worked some time with Vandyke, and se- 
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veral of his pieces are seen at Belvoir castle. 
He had three sons, one of whom wasan excel- 
lent sculptor, and executed the statues of sir 
Thomas Gresham and Edward III at the 
royal exchange.— Wailpole’s Anecdotes. 

PIERRE (Corneixue de la) or Cornehus 
®% Lapide, a jesuit, born in the bishopric of 
Liege, who became professor of dicology at 
Louvaine, and afterwards at Rome. He was 
the author of agrcat many religious works, wn- 
cluding commentaries on the Scnptures, which 
are muc) esteemed. Ihe latter have been 
eee in ten volumes foho. He died at 

ome 1n 1657, aged seventy-one.—Dvet. Hist. 
Bug, Univ. 

PIGALLE (Joun Baprisr) a celebrated 
French sculpto:.. lie was a native of Pans, 
and studied his art in Italy, where he made 
himeelf famihar with the famous monuments 
of antiquity. Retarning to France, he be- 
came chancellor of the academy of painting at 
Paris, and was made a knight of the order of 
st Michael, and appointed sculptor to the 
king. He died in 1785. Prpalle executed 
statues of Mercury and Venus, for the king of 
Prussia , a hgure of a girl taking a thorn from 
her foot, the monament of marshal Saxe; 
besides many other works of leas amportance. 

‘Boog. Univ. 

PIGHIUS. ‘There were two learned eccle- 
slasucs of this name, uncle and nephew, who 
flourished in the sixteenth century. They 
were both natives of Campen m the Dutch 
province of Overyssel.—Arsert, the elder, 
born in 1490, received his education at Lou- 
vaine and Cojogne, and exerted himself stre- 
nuously as a champion of the Romish church, 
agaiust the progress of the reformed doctrines. 
His principal work, in which he enveighs with 
much acrimony against Luther and Melanc- 
thon 13 enttled “ Assertio Mherarchie Eccle- 
siasticy,”’ fohlo, Hus other writings are, ‘* On 
the proper Method of celebratung the Easter 
Fesuval ,” ‘‘ A Defence of Astrology ,’’ and 
a tract ** On the Soletices, the Avguinox, &c.” 
His death took place in 1942 at Utrecht, 
where he was provost of the church of St 
John.—STreruanus Vinawnpus, the younger 
of the two, was born in 1920, and went early 
in life to Rome, where he passed ten years in 
devoung himself to the study of classical hitera- 
ture, and the antiquities in which that capital 
abounds. Lhe reputation he had acquired for 
learning, induced the prince of Juhers and 
Cleves to place his son Charles, a young 
prince of great promise, under his tuition, 
but his pupil dying prematurely, Pighius cele- 
brated hus good qualities and talents, to the 
full development of which time only was 
wanting, in a eulogium, entitled ‘* Hercules 
Prodicus.’’ His other works are, ‘‘ Annales 
seu Fast: Romancrum Magistratuum et Provin- 
ciarum,’’ and the first good edition ever pub- 
lished of the works of Valerius Maximus, the 
latter 19 in 8vo, 1985. He eventually obtained 
acanonry at Santen, where he was also mas- 
ter of the grammar schvol, and died there in 
1604.— Moi ert. 

PIGNA (Giovanni Battista) a rhetoti- 
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cian of Ferrara, born 1530. He received his 
education in the university of his nauve 
lace, and became professor of eloquence 
there. Pigna was the author of a work enti- 
tled ‘* The Prince,” a ‘‘ History of the House 
of Este ,’’ a“ Treatise on the Life and Wnit- 
ings of Ariosto,’”? and some miscellaneous 
ems. His death took place in 1975.—Tira- 
hi. 

PIGNEAUX (N.) bishop of Audran, was 
born in the department of the Aisne, in 1740. 
In 1770 he went as a missionary to Cochin 
China, with the authority of the pope, and the 
title of apostolical vicar of that country. He 
gained the esteem of the king, Caung Schunz, 
who confided to him the education of his only 
son. M Pigueaux, when bishop of Audran, 
redoubled Ins zeal for the prosperity of his 
flock , but the troubles which disturbed the 
empire of his protector, obhged him to fly to 
the town of Sat Gond, whence he proposed in 
voking the assistince of Fiance. Lhe king 
of Cochin China was gsurpiused by three am- 
bitious brothers, who overthrew his empire, 
and furced him to seek an asylum im the isle 
of Pulo-Wa_ [he bishop dc parted for France 
m 1787, taking his pupil with him. He formed 
an offensive and defensive league between 
France and Cochin China, and returned with 
the ttle of ambassador extraordinary to the 
court of that kingdom. Before his arrival at 
Cochin China, the French Revolution broke 
out, and all help was refused lim. He did 
not lose his courage, but going to the isle of 
Pulo Wa, he brou,ht from thence Caung- 
Schung, who profiting by the discontent of his 
subjects, who were tired of the usurpers, re- 
gained his empire in 1760. He created M. 
Pigneaux Ins first mimater, and under his di 
rection he founded several important manufac- 
tones. Lhe bishop translated for him a [rea- 
tase on Tactics into Chinese, and instituted 
schools, to which fathers of famihes were ob- 
hged to send their cluidren at the aze of four 
years. He died in 1800 and was burned by 
the missionaries, but Caun, Schung, dissatis 
fied with their ceremony, caused lim to be 
disinterred, and rend« red bim funeral honours 
after the manner of the C ochin-Chinese.— 
Bog. Nout. des Contemp. 

PIGNORIUS (Lorinzo) a karned eccie 
siastic of Padua, born there in 1971. He 
studied at the university of that city, and 
having formed an mumate acquaintance 
with the celebrated Galileo, that philosopher 
procured lim the offer of a professorship im 
the belles lettres at Pisa, an appomtment, 
however, which his love of retirement and 
of leisure for pursuing his studies in his own 
way, induced him to decline. He was the au- 
thor of several ingemous works, written in the 
Latin language, particularly of a treatise in 
tended to throw a light on the ancient Lyyp- 
tian mysteries. This book, winch evinces 
much reading, is entitled ‘‘ Mensa Isiaca.’”’ 
Hie aleo wrote ‘‘ On the treatment and offices 
of the Slaves among the Ancients,” ‘‘ On the 
early History of Padua ,’’ some miscellaneous 
poetry, &c. Cardinal Francis Barberini, who 
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esteemed him much, obtamed for him in 1630 
a canonry at Treviso, where he died the fol- 
lowing year, of the plague.— Nouv. Dict. Hut. 

PIGNOTTI (Lorenzo) an Itahan histo- 
rhan and poet, was born at Fighena in Tus- 
cany, 1n 1739. Being left an orphan, he was 
brought up by an uncle at Arezzo, and was 
placed at a seminary in that city, where, by 
lis bniliant progress, he attracted the nonce 
of the bishop, who encouraged him in his stu- 
dies, and even offered him a chair in the se- 
minary, which he dechued, not being willing 
to enter into the monastic state. In conse- 
quence of his refusal, ins uncle withdrew his 
protection, and through the kindness of his 
brother in-law, Pignotti finished his studies in 
the university of Pisa. After taking his de- 
grees in medicine, he went to Florence, and 
was created professor of physic in the new 
acidemy of the archduke Leopold. In the 
midst of his more abstruse studies, Pignotts 
amused himself with composing fables, which 
have not the conciseness of those of A’sop or 
Phedrus, nor the naivete of La Fontaine, but 
are piquant and elegant. He also published a 
poem, entitled ‘* La lreccia rapita,’ m which, 
contrary to other comic poets, who make the 
muses speak in the most vulgar language, he 
has blended a kind of dignity with the mdi- 
culous. His great work, the history of lus- 
cany,18 divided into five books, im which he 
depicts, in a stiuking manner, all the vicissi- 
tudes of that country, and in five disserta- 
tions, added to his history, be has treated of 
important questions which throw a great hght 
on the epochs of which he writes. [is health 
declined under this great labour, and 1n 1801 
his government dispensed with his public les- 
sons, and he was afterwards created histo110- 
grapher of the court, member of the council of 
public mstruction, and finally rector of the 
university of Pisa He died im 1812, and was 
buried in the Campo Santo of Pisa, where a 
monument 1s erected to his memory —Buog. 
Univ. des Contemp 

PILFS (Rooter de) awniter on painting, 
was born at Clanieci in 1639, and was brought 
up to the church , but having a great taste for 
painung, he became tutor to the sen of M,. 
Amelot, whom he accompanied in a tour to 
Italy, and when his pupil was appointed am- 
bassador to Venice, Lisbon, and Switzerland, 
De Piles accompanied him as his secretary. 
In 1692 he was sent by the French ministry 
into Holland, as a secret negouator, but his 
errand being discovered, he was imprisoned 
for five years, during which penod he com- 
posed his ‘‘ Lavesof the Painters”? Huis other 
works are, ‘‘ An Abridgment of Auatomy for 
the Use of Painters and Sculptors ,”’ ‘* Con- 
versations on Painting ,”’ ‘¢] lements of Paant- 
ing,” and ‘‘ Abrége de la Vie des Peintres, 
avec des Reflexions sur leurs Ouvrages et ua 
Trawé du Peintre parfait,’? which bas been 
translated into Enghsh, with an appendix on 
the English school of painting. Piles died in 
1709.— Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PILKINGION (James) bishop of Dur- 
ham in the axteenth century. This learned 
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prelate was a native of Rivington, Lanca- 
shure, where he was born in 1520, and studied 
at St John’s college, Cambridge, over which 
society he was afterwards selected to preside 
On the restorauon to power of the Romish 
party 1a England, under Mary, doctor Pil- 
kington was, 1n common with many of his 
brethren, forced to flee tothe continent, where 
he remained, till the death of that princess and 
the accession of Elizabeth paved the way for 
Ins return. Soon after this event he was ele- 
vated to the see of Durham, which valuable 
preferment he held tall his decease. Among 
his writings 19 a valuable Commentary on the 
Books of the Old and New lestaments. His 
death took place in 1o790.— Bwg Brit. 

PILKINGTON (Latitria) a sprightly and 
entertaining authoress, the friend of Swift, 
and intumate with many of the wits of the 
period. Her maiden name was Van I ewen, 
she being the daughter of a physician of that 
name, of Dutch extraction, but practising in 
Dubhn, where she was born n 1712. When 
very young, her mental as well as personal 
charms obtained her many admuers, to one of 
whom, the rev Matthew Pilkington, himself 
a man of wit and talent, she was soon united , 
but the marriage proved an unhappy one, 
through the jealousy of her husband, which 
appeared not to have been excited without 
sufficient foundation. A temporary separation 
was followed by a reconciliation, aud the par 
thes came together to Longon, where, similar 
disagreement taking place, they finally parted. 
The imputation thrown upon her character by 
these too well grounded suspicions, appears to 
have seriously mjured ber 1n the opimion of 
her friends, a3 we soon after find her confined 
for debt in the Marshalsea, and depending en- 
urely for support upon her pen. On her hbe- 
ration she attempted to maintain herself by 
the sale of books, and commenced business in 
St Jamcss paush, with a capital amounting, 
it is said, tono more than five guineas Such 
a speculation failed, as might have been ant: 
cipated, and she was afterwards indebted for 
her subsistence, partly to her writings and 
partly to the bounty of her literary acquaint 
ance. Among the latter, Colley Cibber was 
very hind to her, and assisted her materially 
in the disposal of her works, one of which, 
containing memoirs of her own life, was writ- 
ten with much talent, and embracing anecdotes 
of many of her contemporaries, produced her 
a handsome sum of money She also wrote a 
variety of miscellaneous pieces, in a hght and 
elegant style, as well as tvo dramatic compo- 
sitions, ‘© ‘lhe Roman Father,’’ a tragedy, 
and ‘* The Turkish Court, or London Ap- 
prentice,’?’ a comedy. A halnt of mtempe- 
rance in the use of spirituous hquors, con- 
tracted during the period of her distresses, at 
Jength undermined a_ constitution naturally 
good, and carried her off in her thirty eighth 
year, at Dublin, during the summer of 1720.— 
Memors. Bug. Dram. 

PILPAY, or BIDPAY, an ancient onen- 
tal philosopher, of whom nothing is known, 
except that he was the counsellor and vizier of 

Bros. Dict.—Vot. IT 
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Dabshelim, an anment king of India. He is 
celebrated for his book of Apologues, or Fa- 
bles, a work replete with moral and political 
precepts. It 1s called in the Indian language, 
Kelile Wadimne, a name signifying ‘‘ The 
Fox,’’ which animal is made the principal in- 
terlocutor. Jt 1s said to have been written 2000 
years BC., but the work contains many proofs 
that it was of a much lat#&r penod. It 
has been translated into most modcrn fan- 
guages, and the best European version 1s said 
to be that of M. Galland, in French, 1714, 
2 vols. Another work attributed to Pilpay 
was also translated by the same writer, and 
was eutitled, ‘‘ Le Naulrage des Isles Flot 

tantes, ou la Basiliade.”—D’ Her belot. Hyde 
de Ludis Onent. 

PINDAR, the most famous lyric poet of 
ancient Greece, was a native of Cynoscerhale, 
near J hebes, in Beona. Ihe tiume of his birth 
1s uncertain, but he was at the height of his 
reputation at the wra of the expedition of 
Xerves, BC.480 Of the particulars of lis hfe 
but httle is hnown, but he ippears to have 
courted the gr at by encomiastic verses, which 
were at the service of those who paid for 
them. Iwo of Ins prnniapal patrons were 
{heron of Agrigentum, and IHcro, of Syra- 
cuse , and he also celebrated the city of 
Athens in a manner which excited the dis- 
pleasure of his countrymen, who imposed a 
fine upon him, which the Athenians doubly 
repaid, and erected a statue to his honour. He 
is said to have died in the public the stre, at 
the age of fifty five, and his memory wis held 
in such hot our, that on the capture of Lhebes, 
first by the I acedemomians, and afterwards by 
Alexander, the house in which he had lhved 
was spared = Pindir compos da great nun ber 
and variety of pieces , but those which have 
reached posterity are odes, celebrating the 
victors in the four gicat games of Gieece, 
the G ympran, Pythean, Nemean, and Isth- 
mian. hese possess the chiricterstics of 
fire, tapidity, a d vaiuety, for which he is so 
praised by the anuients, but are frequently ob- 
scure to the modern reader, fiom the difh¢ ulty 


of compreheuding the pomt and beauty of 
much of the allusion, which must have been 
well understood by ius contemporanes. No 


poet has been more highly praised than Pin- 
dar, who 1s lofaly extolled by Plato, Horace, 
Quintihan, and Longinus. Besides Ins bold 
dithyrambics, Horace notices his pathetic and 
moral commemorations of departed excellence, 
all which are unfortunately lost. No wnter 
has been more miserably 1mitated by modern 
poets than Pindar, the failure in catching 
his pecuhar spirit being 80 notorious, that a 
Pindaric ode 1s degenerated into a sort of 
burlesque expression. Ihe latest and best 
edition of this admsred poet 18 that of Heyne, 
1798, 8vo0. which containa the Greek Schoha, 
There 1s an English version of Pindar, by 
Gilbert West, which 18 much esteemed.—~ 
Vos Poet. Gree. Morert. Prefuce to Odes, 
by Gilbert West. 

PINE (Joun) an eminent engraver, was 
born in 1690. Of Ine birth and educatw 
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Tittle is known, except that he gave indica- 
instructed. 


tiurs of having been classicall 
He 1s bes: known for h-s admirable prints, ten 
in number representing the tapestry hangings 
in the House of Lords, which were so highly 
approved, that the parhament passed an act 
to vecure to him the emolument arsing from 
them. He enygaved five other plates to ac- 
company them; a view of che creation of 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, the House 
of Peers, with Henry VIII on the throne, 
the same, with the reining king on the 
throne and the Commons at the bar, the 
House of Commons, and the Trial of Lord 
Lovat in Westminster-hall. Ie also engraved 
the whole text of Horace, and Virgil’s Bu 
colhcs and Georgics, which he illustrated 
with ancient bas-rehefs and gems. These, 
with Magna Charta, are his prinaupal works 
In 1743, he was made Blue-mantle to the 
Herata’s college, and afterwards engraver of 
signet seala and stamps. He died May 4, 
17 »6.— Walpole’s Anec. 

PINELLI (Joun Vincent) an Itahan no- 
bleman, celebrated as a book-collector He 
was descended of a Genotse family, but 
was born at Naples in 1953. He stu- 
died at Padua, and settling in that city, he 
formed, at a vast expense, a most valuable 
hbiary of printed books and manuscripts. He 
died in 1601. The hbrary, after being vastly 
augmented by his successors, was, on the 
death of his deseGndaat. Maffe1 Pinelli, sold 
to two I ondon booksellers, Robson of Bond- 
street, and T'dwards of Pall mall, who re- 
moved the books to London 1n 1790, and sold 
them by auction. An excellent catatogue of 
this collection was compiled by the abbe Mo- 
relli, and published in 5 vols. 8vo, from which 
was made an abstrict as a sale catalogue, 
17°0, 8vo —To aboschi. 

PINGERON (Jean Cuatve) a French 
Writer, secretary of the museum of Paris, and 
member of the academy of Barcelona, was 
born at Tyons in 1730. He took arms in 
the Pohsh service, in which he became captain 
of artillery and engineers. He travelled a 
great deal in Luropc, and in 1776 he accom- 
panied the abbe Sestiun in his journey from 
Catama to mount Gibel. In 1779 he was 
conceined in the ‘* Journal d’Agricultuie, 
du Commerce, des Arts, et des Finances,’’ to 
Which he contributed more particularly ar- 
acles on pubhic utuhty. Ile died at Versailles, 
m1795. Iilis works are pri.ipally trausla- 
aons, they are, ‘* liawte des Vertus et des 
Recompenses, ’ from the ltahan of the mar- 
el of Hyne; ‘* Conseils d une Mere a son 

ils,”? of Madame Paccolomim Gérardi “* Ls- 
gal sur la Peinture,’’ of Count Alyarotti, 
 Traaté des Violences publiques et paiti- 
cuheres avec une Dissertation sur les Devoirs 
dew Magistrats,’ ‘‘ Lesa Abeilles’ of Ruc- 
celai, ‘‘ Voyage dans la Grece \siatique, of 
the Abbé Sesim,’’ Vies des Architectes an 
ctens et modernes,” from Mhihza, with 
numerous translauons from the English, and 
other languages, scientihc and descripuve.— 
Buwg. Nouv. dee Contemp. 
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PINGRE (Atxexanvrer Gur) a cele- 
brated modern astronomer and mathematician, 
born at Pars 1n 1711. He adopted the ec- 
clesiastical profession, and entered among the 
canons regular of St. Augustine, but quitted 
that order to devote himself to the study of 
mathematics. In 1749 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Rouen; 
and in 1753 a correspondent of the Academy 
of Sciences at Pans, to the memoire of which 
learned society he furnished many important 
contributions. At length he was made kceper 
of the library of St Genevieve, and in 1760 
he weut on a voyage to the asland of Diego 
Rodnguez, in the Indian Sea, to observe the 
transit of Venus. In 1767 he published a 
‘¢ Memoire sur Jes Lieux ot Je Passage de 
Venus, le 3 Juin, 1769, pourra étre observé 
avec le plus d avantage,’’ 4to , and he went 
himself to St. Domingo to observe that phe- 
nomenon, of which voyage an account was 
pubhshed im 1773. We subsequently under- 
took another voyage for the promotion of 
science, the particulars of which were also 
laid before the public. M Pingré was for 
several years employed in making calculations 
for the Nautical Almanac, and on the esta- 
blishment of the National Institute he became 
one of the members. [is death took place 
in 1796. Besides the works above noticed, 
he published ‘* Cometographie,” 2 vole. 4to. 
‘ Mémoire sur les Decouvertes faites dans le 
Mer du Sud,” 4to., and ‘* Description de 
Pekin ’—Brg. Uni. Dict. Hist. 

PINKERTON, F-.S.A. (Jonn) an mgenious 
and prolific, but eccentric writer, born in Pdin- 
burgh, Feb. 13, 1758. Hewas the thud and 
youngest son of James Pinkerton, a dealer in 
hair, descended of a respectable family, origi- 
nally settled at a village of the same name, in 
the neighbourhood of Dunbar. After acquiring 
the rudiments of education at a small s« hool 
in the suburbs of the Scottish metropolis, he 
was removed, in 1764, to one of a more re- 
ppectable character, at Lanark, kept by a 
brother in law of the poet Thomson. On 
arriving at a proper age, lis father articled 
him to a writer tu the signet, in whose office 
he continued hve years, but did not neglect 
the cultivation of a taste for poetry, which he 
had early imbibed, and of winch the first 
fruits appeared in 1776, nm the shape of an 
elegy, called ‘* Craignuller Casth.’? On the 
death of his father, in 1780, he came to Lon- 
don, where he settled the following year. and 
pubhshed an octavo volume of muscellane- 
ous poetry, under the unassuming ttle of 
‘““Rhymes,”’ with dissertauons ** On the Oral 
lradition of Poetry,” and “ On the fragic 
Ballad,’ prefixed. Lhis work he followed 
up the succeeding year by two others, one 
1n quaito, contaiming ‘* Dithyrambic Odes, 
&c" the othe: entitled * lales im Vayse.” 
A passion for collecting medals, accideutully 
excited im lis boyish days by coming into 
possession of 1 small but rare one of the 
emperor Constantine, diew hig attention to 
the imperfection of all books published on 
the s tbject, and led him to draw up a manual 
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for hus own use, wluch eventually grew into a 
very excellent and complete ‘‘ Essay on Me- 
dala,”’ printed by Dodsley, in 1784, in 2 vols. 
8vo, a compilation in whach he was much 1n- 
debted to the assistance of Messrs Douce and 
Southgate, This book has since gone through 
two other editions, the last by Mr Ilarwood. 
Mr Pinkerton’s other works are, ‘‘ Letters on 
Literature,’’” published in 1785, under the 
assumed name of Heron, im which he depre- 
ciates the value of the ancient authors, and 
recommends a new system of orthography, 
even more fantastical than that advocated b 

his countryman Elphinstone. This _ book, 
however, obtained him the acquaintance of 
Horace Walpole, of whose witticisms, &c. he 
published a collection, after his decease, 
under the tude of ‘¢ Walpohana,’ in two small 
volumes, with a portrait. ‘¢ Ancient Scottish 
Poems, from the (pretended) Manuscript Col 

jection of Sir Richard Maitland, Knt., Lord 
Privy Seal of Scotland, &c. comprising Pieces 
written from about 1420 till 1586, with Notes 
and a Glossary ’’ Jt 1» unnecessary to add, 
that this “ Collection’ 18 a hterary forgery. 
‘The lIreasury of Wit,’ 1787, 2 vols. 12mo. 
under the fictitious name of Bennet, ‘ Dis- 
Bertation on the Ongin and Progress of the 
Scythians, or Goths, being au Introduc 

tion to the Ancient and Modern History of 
Europe ,’ ‘* A Collection of Latin Lives of 


Scottish Saints,’ 8vo, 1789, now scarce, an 


edition of Barbour’s old Scottish poem, ‘‘ The 
Bruce,’ 3 vols. 8vo. im the same year, ‘* The 
Medallic History of England, 4to ,” ‘«* An En- 
quiry into the Eiistory of Scotland, precedinz 
the Reign of Malcolm the I hird,”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
1789, repmnted, with additions, 1795, 
‘*Scottish Poems, reprintea from scarce edi- 
tions, 3 vole, 8vo, ‘‘ Jconographia Scotica, or 
Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Scotland, 
with Notes, 2 vols. 8vo, 1799-1797 , ‘‘ ‘The 
Scottish Gallery,” 8vo, 1799, ‘© Modern 
Geography, digested on a New Plan,” 2 vols. 
4to, 1802, reprinted 3 vols. 1807 , ‘* General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels,”’ 19 vols. 
4to, ** Recollections of Paris,’’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
‘*« New Modern Atlas,’’ 1n parts, 1809, and 
‘* Petralogy, or a Treatise on Rocks,’’ 2 vols. 
8vo, 1811, Ins last omginal work. Mr Pin- 
kerton, of late years, resided almost entirely 
at Pans, whither he had first proceeded in 
1806, and where he died, March 10, 18296 — 
Ann. Boog. 

PINSSN (Frawncors) an eminent French 
advocate born in 1612, at Bourges. He was 
the author of a number of works on subjects 
connected with politics and jurieprudence. 
The principal of these are, a ‘‘ Treatise on the 
Pragmitc Sanction of Louisa the Ninth, and 
of Charles the Seventh ,” another, ‘‘On Be- 
nefices, two volumes, *' Des Regales,’’ and 
‘‘ Notes sommaires sir les Indults.”? Has 
death took place at Paris, in 1691.— Nouv. 
Dut Hist. 

PINTURICCIO (Brrwarnpixo) an emi- 
nent painter, the disciple of Pietro Perugino, 
was born at Perugia, in 1454. He painted cinefl 
an history and grotesque , but ke also excelled 
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in portrasts. Hfas chief work was the History 
of Pope Pins 11, an ten compartments, in the 
library at Sienna. His style was effective, 
but he made use of too splendid colours, and 
introduced abundance of gilding. He 18 sud 
to have died of chagrin at the following err- 
cumstance. Being engaged to paint a Na- 
tavaty for the monastery of St. Francs, at Si 
enna, he pertinactously insisted that every 
thing should be removed out of the room in 
which he worked, and obhged the monks to 
remove a great chest, become rotten from 
age. In the attempt it burst, and discovered 
a hoard of 500 pieces of gold, to the great 
joy of the fathers, and the mortification of 
Pinturicecio. Ilis death took place in 1513. 
Felibuen Entretiens. Pilkington. 

PIOMBO (Sisastrian Dix) also called 
VENEZIANO, an eminent painter, was born 
at Venice in 1485. Ile was the disciple of 
John Belhim, and afterwards of Guiormone, 
from whom he took his fine style of colour 
mo. Te airived at great excellence as a 
portrait painter. Bemg irduced to go to 
Rome, to adorn the house of a nch mer- 
chant of Sienna, he became acquainted with 
Michael Angelo, who encouraged lim to 
enter the lsete with Raphael. His greatest 
work 1s his Resurrection of Lazarus, now 
contained 1n our National Gallery. Tins was 
painted at the instigation of Michael Angelo, 
who 1s said to have furnished him with the 
design, and retouched it, when finished. He 
was greatly estecmed by Clement VII, who 
gave him the office of keeper of the signet, 
whence he was called del Piombo, im alla- 
sion to the lead of the seal. This post 
obliging him to take the religious habit, he 
relinquished the profession of a painter, and 
lived at his ease the remainder of his life. 
Of lus portraits, the most distinguished were, 
a likeness of Julia Gonzaga, painted for car- 
dinal Ippohto de Medicer, those of pope Paul 
Ill , of Aretino, and of Clement VII.—D’A)- 
genville. Pilkington. 

PIOZZ1 (Hrster Lyncn) an authoress, 
and great admirer of Jearned men, born in 
1739, the daughter of John Salisbury, esq. of 
Bodvel, Carnarvonshire. arly in hfe she 
was distinguished im the fashionable world by 
her beauty and accomphshments. In 1763, 
she accepted the hand of Henry rhrale, esq. a 
brewer, of great opulence, in Southwark,w hich 
borough he then represented in parhament. 
Soon after commenced her acquaintance with 
Dr Johnson, of whom she, at a subsequent 
period, published ‘‘ Anecdotes,’’ 1n one 8ve 
volume, which appeared in 1786, being her 
maiden effortin authorship. Mr Tlrale dying 
in 1781, his lady retired to Bath, and, im 
1784, accepted the addresses of signor Piozz, 
a Florentine, who taught music in that city. 
A warm expostulation from her old frend, 
upon the subject, entirely dissolved their 
fnendship , and soon after her marriage she 
accompanied her husband on a visit to his 
native city, dumng her residence in which 
she jomed Mesers Merry, Greathed, and Par- 


lsons, in the production of a collection of 
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pieces in weree and prose, entitled the ‘‘ Flo 
rence Miscellany.”’ Of this work a few copies 


were printed in 1786, but it was never pub-. 


lished. Her other writings are, the ‘‘ Three 
Warnings,’ a tale, mm imitation of La Fon- 
taine, 1n which it has been asserted, but on 
insufficient authority, that she was assisted by 
Johneon , ‘‘ A Translation of Boileau’s Epistle 
to his Gardener, first pmnted in Mrs Wil- 
hama’s Miscellany, and a Prologue to the 
Royal Supphants ,”’ “‘ Observations made ina 
Tourney through France, Italy, and Ger- 
many,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1789, ‘‘ Bntish Syno- 
nymy, oran Attempt at regulating the Chove 
of Words 10 familiar Conversation,’ 2 vols 
8vo, 1794, and ‘* Retrospection of a 
Review of the most striking Events, &c. 
and their consequences, which the last 1800 
Years have presented to the View of 
Mankind,” 2 vols. 4to, 1801. Mrs Pioz7i, 
whose abilities were more lively and agreeable 
than profound, became a second time a widow, 
and died at Chfton, May 2, 1821, m her 
eighty-second year.—Ann. Bug. Gent Mag. 

PIPER (Cnaniezs, Count) a Swedish se 
nator, who was the principal minister of 
Charles XII. Born in obscurity, he raised 
himself to eminence 1n the state, by his ta- 
lents, and obtained the favour and confidence 
of Charles XI, who placed him about his son 
and successor, with whom he became a favour- 
ite counsellor, He attended that prince in 
all his campaigns, and 18 supposed to have re- 
commended the expedition to Russia, the re- 
sult of which was so disastrous to the Swedish 
monarch. Count Piper was present at the 
battle of Pultowa, when he fell into the hands 
of the Russians, who treated him with much 
rigour, and, after being removed from one 
place of confinement to another, he died in the 
fortress of Schiusselburg, in 1716.—Hhis son, 
Crarctes Preveric, Count Pirrr, was the 
favourite of king Adolphus Frederic, and ar- 
rived at the first employments in the state, 
but his son-in law, count Brahe, having been 
beheaded in 17096, he resigned his offices, and 
reared into the country, where he died. 1n 
1770 —Brg. Unie. 

PIPER (Francis te) an Enghsh comic 
painter. Ile was the son of a Kentish gen- 
tleman of good estate, and succeeding to a 
plentiful fortune, andulged lus passion for hu- 
mourous desiguimg and caricature, without 
aeeking to denve emolument from his per 
formances. Fle had a talent for drawing faces 
remarkable for singularity of expression, or 
whimsical combination of feature, and hy a 
transient view of any remarhable countenance 
which he met in the street, would retain the 
likeness so eae in his memory, that it 
might be supposed that the person had sat 
several times for it. He frequently made a 
journey through the Continent on foot, to in 
crease hia field of observation , the result of 
which was the production of many striking 
pieces, 1m his own pecuhar vein, which are 
esteemed exceedingly curious. Ihe greatest 
part of them are uncoloured sketches, as he 
never apphed regularly to the art. They 
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were, for the most part, collected by a sur- 
viving brother. He died in 1740, by the mis- 
take of a surgeon, who pricked an artery in 
bleeding him — Walpole’s Anec. 

PIPPI (Jurio.) See Jurro. 

PIRANESI (Jonn Barrtsr) a celebrated 
architect, engraver, and antiquary, was born at 
Venice, probably about 1711, although one 
account says 1n 1721. He passed the greater 
part of lis life at Rome, of which capital, 
with its models of ancient and modern art, he 
was an enthusiastic admirer. Being maater 
of a singularly bold and free manner of etch- 
ing, he executed a great number of plates, by 
which he became well known to the cunous 
throughout Europe, Lhe earliest of his works 
appeared in 1743, and consist of designs of 
his own, 1n a grand style, and decorated with 
views of Rome, which show the magnificence 
of his ideas. His other works are composed 
in the followmg lst ‘ Antichita Roman1,”’ 
or Roman Antiquities, contained in 218 plates, 
on atlas paper, which, with descriptions in 
Itahan, form four volumes, folio, ‘* Fasta 
Consulares, Trumphalesyue Romanorum ,”’ 
** Del Castelle dell? Acqua Giuha,” 21 folio 
plates, ‘* Anticlnta d’ Albano e di Castel 
Gandolfo,” 55 plates, ‘‘ Campus Martius An- 
tique Urbis,’’ with descmptions in Latin and 
Itahan, 54 plates, ‘¢ Arcln Tnonfah Antichi 
lempn ed Amfiteatn,” 31 plates, ‘ 1 rofei 
d’ Ottaviano Augusto,” 10 plates, ‘* Della 
Magmficen71 ed Architettura di Romani,’’ 44 
plates, with above 200 pages of letter press 
in Italian and Latin, ‘* Architteture diverse,’’ 
27 plates, ‘‘ Carceri d’ Inventione,”’ 16 plates, 
full of wild and picturesque conceptions , about 
130 Views of Rome; in 1t8 present state. 
With respect to these works, it 1s allowed that 
hisinventions display much grandeur and fer- 
tity, but that his real obyects, although ex- 
tremely picturesque, are not always faithful, 
on account of the scope he was impelled to 
give his imagination. Piranesi was extremely 
intated against lord Charlemont and his 
agents, for some real or :maginary neglect, 
and in consequence composed letters of jus 
ufication, addressed to that nobleman, ac 
of a singularly bold and free manner of etch- 
ing, he executed a great number of plates, by 
which he became well known to the curious 
throughout Europe. Ihe earliest of his works 
appeared in 1743, and consist of demgne of 
lis own, in a grand style, and decorated with 
views of Rome, which show the megnificence 
of Ins ideas His other works are ~omposed 
in the following het. ‘* Antichiu Romam,” 
or Roman Antiquities, contamed in 218 plates, 
on atlas paper, which, with descriptions in 
Itahan, forms four volumes, fohho, ‘* Fast 
Consulares, Irumphalesque Romanorum ,” 
“‘ Del Castelle dell’ Acqua Giulia,” 21 folio 
plates, ‘ Anticlunta d’ Albano e di Caste 
Gandolfo,”’ 55 plates , «‘ Campus Martias An- 
fiqua Urbis,’’ with descmptions in Latin and 
Itahan, 54 plates, ‘* Archi Trionfah Antichi 
lempu ed Amfiteatn,’”? 31 plates, ‘ Trofes 
d’ Ottaviano Augusto,’’ 10 plates, ‘* Della 
Magnificenza ed Architettura di Romani,” 44 
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some views in her father’s manner; and two 
sons, Francis and Peter, settled at Pas, con- 
tinued his works, now amounting to 23 vo- 
lumes, foho —-Nouv. Dict. Hist. Bug. Univ. 

PIRCKHEIMER (Bitisaup) an histo- 
ncal and philological writer, styled by the 
German Protestants the Xenophon of Nurem- 
berg, where he was born, in 1470. He was 
the son of a counsellor of the bisbop of Eich- 
stadt, among whose troops he entered at the 
age of exghteen , but lis father wishing lnm 
to adopt the profession of the law, he studied 
with that view, at Padua, and then at Pisa. 
He also apphed himself to mathematics, theo- 
logy, medicine, and the Greek language , and 
after seven years’ residence in Italy, he re- 
turned to Nuremberg. Ile then marned, and 
was admitted into the senate. In 1499 he 
obtained the command of the troops sent by 
his fellow-citizens to the succour of the em- 
peror Maximihan against the Swiss, and on 
the conclusion of peace he received the title 
of imperial counsellor. Being dismissed from 
the senate, through the influence of political 
antrigue, he apphed himself to literary pur- 
suits, but, on the death of his wife, he re- 
sumed his magisterial situation. He died at 
+sulemberg, December 22, 1530. Besides 
Latin translations of some of the worksof Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, Plato, Xenophon, and Ptolemv, 
be puu..shed a tract entitled ‘‘A pologiaseu Laus 
Podagre,’’1522, 4to, and several works relating 
to the lustory of Germany, &c.— Bug Uni. 

tT ROMALLI(Pavt) an Itahan Domi.- 
can ™onk, in the sixteenth century, whose la- 
bours have contributed to the promotion of 
Onental literature, was a native of Calabria. 
He was sent as a missionary into the East, and 
was stationed a considerable time in Armenia, 
whence he passed into Georgia and Persia. 
Upon his return to Italy by sea, he was cap- 
tured by a Barbary corsair, and carned into 
Tums. Being ransomed, he went to Rome, 
whére he gave an account of his mission, and 
was sent in the character of papal nuncio into 
Poland, by pope Urban VIII. Ihe same pon- 
tiff employed him in revising the Armeuian 
version of the Bible, and afterwards sent hima 
second time to the East, where he was, 1n 1655, 
promoted to the bishopnc of Nacksivan in 
Armenia. 


was nominated bishop of Bisignano in Calabna. 
He died at the latter place, in 1667, and 1s 
highly commended for his relgion, benevo- 
lence, and other virtues, as well as for his ex- 
tensiv~ erudition. He was the author of a 


‘Latin aud Persian Dictionary,’’ an ‘‘ Arme- | 
nian and Latin Dictionary,” a ‘‘Rubrick’’ for 
the correction of Armenian books, all which. 
productions have been esteemed of great uti-. 
He was also the author of several theo-— 


lity. 
dogicel and controversial treatises, which have 
been much valued by those of lis own persua- 
sion.—-Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PIRON (Axrxis) a celebrated French 
wi", poet, and dramanst, born at Dijon, July 9, 
1689. Hus father, Aime Piron, who was an 
apotheciry, minifested consicrable talents 


Over this see he presided nine. 
years, and then returned to Italy, where he_ 
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for humorous composition, having written bur- 
lesque poetry in the Hurgundian dialect, 
which procured him much provincial noto- 
riety. ‘Ihe son received a good education, 
and displayed his mchimation for poetry very 
early. When he arrived at maturity, however, 
he perceived the necessity of applying to se- 
verer studies, and endeavoured to quahfy bim- 
self for the profession of an advocate. He 
took his degrees 1n the faculty of law at Be- 
sancon, and was about to be admitted to prac» 
tice at Dyjon, when his parents experienced a 
reverse of fortune, which obl.ged him to relin- 
quish bis design. He remained however for 
some time at Dyon, leading a life of dissipa- 
tion, in the midst of which ns hterary efforta 
were confined to the production of a few sa- 
tarical epigrams. At length he became clerk 
to a financier, whom he quitted to go to Pans, 
where he found himself without money or 
credit, and from the weakness of bis eyes al- 
most in a state of blindness. He was em- 
ployed however as a copyist by the chevalier 
de Belhsle, with a salary of forty sous a day, 
¥ hich irksome situation he soon relmquished ; 
and it was with difficulty that he obtained the 
payment of his pitiful salary. He was next 
¢ngaged to write for the Lheatre of the Comic 
Opera, and Ins first piece was ‘* Arlequin 
Deucalhon,” composed in two days. His suc- 
cess induced him to persevere, and in 1728 
appeared his comedy of ‘‘ Les Fils ingrats,”’ 
the title of which he afterwards altered to 
“* L’Ecoie des Peres.” His next dramatic 
effort wus a tragedy, ‘‘ Callisthene,” 1730, 
followed by ‘‘ Gustave Vasa,” 1703, and im 
1738 he produced Ins chef-d’muvre, ‘‘ Metro- 
manie,”’ a comedy, which Laharpe charac- 
terises as excelling 1n pilot, style, humour, and 
vivacity almost every other composition of the 
kind. Piron afterwards wrote ‘“* Fernand 
Cortes,’’ a tragic drama, and some other 
pieces, acted at the lheatre de la Foire. In 
the latter part of his hfe he made repeated 
attempts to gain admission into the French 
Academy , but the satirical effusions in which 
he had indulged himself had made him so 
many enemies among the academicians, that 
he was finally reyected. Jo recompense him 
for his disappointment, the king, at the solici- 
tation of Montesquieu, gave Piron a pension of 
1000 hvres. His death took place Jan. 21, 
1773. His bons mots were collected and 
pubhshed in one volume 18mo, and his 
‘“* Poesies Diverses’’ were printed at Neufchatel, 
1775 and 1793, 8vo. Iiis works entire form 
seven volumes, octavo, in the edition of Rigo- 
ley de Juvigny, 1776 —Bug. Uni. 

PISAN (Cureistina de) an Italian lady, 
the daughter of Ihomas Pisan, an astrologer 
of Bologna, was born at Venice 1n 1363. She 
went to France at the age of five years, and 
was married to one Stephen Castel at fifteen. 
Her husband died about ten years after, and 
his fortune being much entangled in law, 
Chnstina depended upon her pen for subsist- 
ence, She was patronized by Charles VI of 
France, who provided for her children. The 
year of her death 1s uncertain, She wrote 
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* The Lafe of Charles V, King of France,’’ at 
the desire of Philp the , duke of Bur- 
gundy; and it 1s considered her best prose 
work. It was pubhshed by the abbé Le Beuf 
an his ‘‘ Dissertations on the Ecclesiastical 
History of Pans.” She was also the authoress 
of “ An Hundred Stores of Troy,’ in Rhyme , 
‘Lhe Treasure of the Cit 

* The Long Way,” “ Lhe Mi. 
Chrstiam of Pyse,’’ translated by Anthony 
Waid ville, earl Rivers, and ‘* Epistre d Othea, 
Teéesse de Prudence, a Hector, &c. mis en Vers 
Framcors, et dedié d Charles V de Francs.’ — 
Diet. Hist. Lord Orford’s Works. 

PISO (Wirtram) a Dutch naturahat, who, 
in the begmning of the seventeenth century, 
practised meduime at Leyden, and then at 
Amsterdam He accompanied the prince of 
Déassau in his voyage to Brazil, taking with 
ham two young German students, Margegrave 
and Kramtz, to assist him in his researches 
ynto natural history. After the death of his 
patron, he appears to have entered into the 
service of the elector of Braudenbourg, Fre- 
deric Walham he dite of bis death 13 not 
known. The discoveries of Piso and Marg- 
grave were published by Laet, under the ge- 
neral tithe of ‘‘ Historia Naturalis Brasihe,’’ 
1648, folio, anda more complete account ap- 
peared in 1658, entitled, ‘‘ De Indie atriusque 
Re Natural: et Medica, lib. xiv.’’—Brog. Unit. 

PISTOCCHI (Frawncrsco Anronio) a mu- 
mcan of Bologna, considered by his country- 
men as the father of the modern Itahan school 
of emging. He was born about the year 1660, 
and orivinally attempted the stage, but failing, 
i! consequence of some personal defects, entered 
into holy orders, and became chapel master at 
the court of Anspach. In 1700 he returned 
to Bologna, where he estabhshed his academy 
of singing, and reckoned among his pupils many 
of the most distinguished vocahets of his time. 
On a sudden Ins voice appears to have left 
Inm, owing, it 1s said, to the irregularity of his 
hfe , but he eventually lived to recover it, and 
after once more residing 1n hs former capacity 
in Germany, retired at length into a convent 
m las native country, where he died in 1720. 
He composed five operas, as weil as some sa 
cred music, winch has been much admired.— 
Burney’s Hist of Mus. 

PISTORIUS (Jouw) a polemic of the stx- 
teenth century, born in 1046 at Nidda. His 
education was onyinally directed with a miew 
to his becoming a physicran, but he speedily 
abandoned the study of medicine for that of 
jumsprudence, and rose to be one of the coun 
sellors of state in the court of Baden Donr- 
Jeach. Ths religious opinions at length under- 
going a change, he reconciled himself to the 
church of Rome, and taking holy orders, dis- 
tinguished Inmself with all the ardour of a 
proselyte, by wnting against the tenets he had 
abjured, in a vanety of controversial tracts, 
levelled against Lutheranism and its profes- 
sors. He was also the author of some bio- 
graphical and miscellaneous works. Among 
the former are ins accounts of the histonans of 
Poland and of Germany (the lutter a valuabl 


of Dames,” 
oral Proverbs of 
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work) each contained in three folio volumes, 
Fhe othe: and most cutious production 18 
“« Artis Cabalistice Seriptores,” fohhe. Piste 
rius having graduated as a doctor in theology, 
obtained some valuable ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, and died in 1608, prelate of the abbey 
of Fulda and provost of the cathedral of Bres- 
law, with the rank of imperial counsellor.— 
Morern. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PIICAIRNL (ArcniBaLp) an eminent 
physician, descended from an ancient Scottrsh 
family im the county of Fife, but born at Edin- 
ourgh in 1652. He was educated at a private 
chool at Dalkeith, whence he removed to the 
miversity of Edinburgh, to study philosophy, 
ivinity, and the civil law. He afterwards 
vent to Pans, where he changed his pursuit, 
and applied himself te medrcine. He returned 
‘0 Edinburgh, and after a second visit to Paris, 
he settled in Ins native country a short time 
before the Revolution. He was admitted a 
member of the College of Physicians at Edin- 
burgh , and m 1688 he pubhshed a tract, en- 
titled ‘‘ Solutio Problematis de Inventorbus ,’’ 
relating to Harvey’s discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood. In 1692 he accepted an 1n- 
vitation to become professor of medicine at 
Leyden, but returaimg to Scotland the follow. 
ing year, to fulfil a matrimomal engagement, 
he was prevailed on to remain at Edinburgh, 
where he contuised to practise as a physician 
till his death, which happened October 13, 
1713. His works are, ‘‘ Disputationes Me- 
dice ,”’ ‘* Elementa Medicine Physico-mathe- 
matica ,” ‘* Dissertano de Legibus Natura: ,” 
besides the tract already mentioned, and Ins 
Latin poems. A collective edition of his 
writings appeared at Leyden, 1737, 4to.-— 
Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. Buog. Brit. 

PITHOU (Prrer) an eminent French 
writer on jurisprudence and philology, born at 
Troyes in 1539. He studied classical htera- 
ture at Paris, under Turnebus, and the law 
under Cuyas at Bourges and at Valence. At 
the age of twenty one he was admitted an ad 
vocate , but adopting the principles of Calvin- 
ism, he returned to Iroyes, whence he was 
invited to Sedan by the duke of Bowllon. He 
then went to Basil, where he published the 
hfe of the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, by 
Otho of Freisingen, and the history of Paulus 
Diaconus. In 1570 he returned to Trance, 
and he was at Pans during the maseacre of 
St Bartholomew's day, of winch he narrowly 
escaped becoming one of the victims. He at- 
terwards cd to the Catholic church, and 
became baihffof Tonnerre and deputy attorney- 
general to the chamber of justice at Guienne. 
He was employed in many public affairs , and 
he used al! his influence to promote the sub 
mission of the city of Pans to the authority of 
Henry IV. His death took place, im conse- 
quence of the plague, at Nogent-sur-Seme, 
November 1, 1596, Besides many other 
works, he published the first edition of the 
fables of Phzedrus, the MS. of which had been 
discovered by his brother, and also the ‘‘ Per- 
ye sah Venerss,” of Catullus.—Pirnov 
(Francis) the brother of Peter, was a cova- 
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sellor of the parliament of Paris, and one of 


the most Jearned men of lis time. He was | 


born at Troyes in 1544. Becoming a Calvin- 
ist, he travelled in Germany, Italy and Eng- 
Jand, but returning to France, he was recon 

verted to the Catholic faith. Ue was attor- 
ney general of the chamber of justice, txta- 
bhsted under Henry 1V, he assisted at the 
conference of Fontainebleau between Du Per- 
ron and Mornai, and he was appointed one 
of the commissioners to determine the bounda- 


nies of krance and the Netherlands. He died | 
in 1621. F. Pithou shared in the literary la | 


bours of hig brother, and was the author of 
“ Pitheana ”?—Moerr. Bog Univ. 


PILISCUS (Bartnotowtw) a German 


mathematician, who was a native of Silesia, — 


and became tutor and afterwards chaplain to 
the elector palatine Fredenx IV He died at 
Heidelberg, in 1613, aged fifty two. Besides 
some works on theology, he published ‘ Pr- 
gonometriz, hb v.,’ ‘*Georg. Joach. Rheuca 
Magnus Canon Doctrine I nangulorum, emen- 
datus a B. Piusco,’” and, ‘‘ [hesaurus Ma- 
thematicus Rhetiia, nunc primum in lucem 
editus a B. Pitusco,”? 16013, which last work 
Montucla strangely ascribes to Pitiscus as the 
author.—Pitiscus (SAMUFL) a learned pli- 
lologist, nephew of the preceding, was born 
at Zutphen, in Dutch Guelderland, in 1657, 
He studied at Deventer, under JF. Grono- 
vius, and afterwards went through a course of 
divinity at Groningen, and was admitted to 
the mimistry. Returning to Zutphen, he was 
placed at the head of the Latin school there , 
and in 1685 he was nominated rector of the 
college of St Jerome, at Utrecht, where he 
presided ah betas years. He died February 
1, 1717. esides publishing editions of 
Quintus Curtius, Suetonius, and other ancient 
authors, he produced ‘‘ Lexicon Latino-Bel- 
gicum,” 1708, 4to, and ‘ Lexicon Antiqui- 
tatum Romanorum,”’ 1713, 2 vols. folio, which 
last 1s his principal work.— Buoy. Univ. 
PITOT (Henry) a French mathematician, 
born im 1695. Jill the age of twenty, he 
paid no attention to learning , and when he 
was fifty, he obtained from the tutor of hi 
son inatruction in Lamn, that he might be able 
to read mathematical works in thit language. 
Accident having thrown m his way a book on 
geometry, he was seized with a sudden inch- 
nation for the study of that science, and he 
 sleli it with avidity. He was sent to 
aris, Where Reaumur assisted him wath ad- 
vice, gave him the use of his lbrary, and 
sometimes associated him in his labours. In 
1722 he began to make lumvelf known to the 
public by inserting 1n the Mercure Frangais his 
calculation of the eclipse o the sun of th 
22nd of May, 1724, and the exact precision 
of bis deductions was verified by subsequen' 
observations when the phenomenon took place. 
He also solved the famous problem of Kepler, 
relative to the first equation of the planets | 
and he invented an analy tic method of tracing 
lines corresponding to the minutes of the 
grand mendians in 1731. Being admitted 
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into the Academy of Sciences 1n 1726, he fur- 
nished many contnbutions to the memoirs of 
that souety. In 1731 appeared his ‘‘ Théorie 
de fa Manceuvre des Vaisseaux,” 4to, which 
‘was translated mto English, and which pro- 
cured him admission into the Royal Socety of 
London, He was afterwards employed in 
many public works as an engineer. His death 
securred December 27, 1771 —Brg. Univ. 

PIIS (Touwn) in Latin, Pitseus, an Enghsh 
nographer, born at Alton, i Hampshire, 
bout 13500. He studied at Winchester 

hool, and New college, Oxford, after which 
ie went to Douay and Rheims, and then to 
he Enzhsh colle,e at Rome, where he re- 
nained seven years. Having taken  hoiy 
iders he returned to Rheims to teach the 

reck language andthetora = Phe civil wars 
in France obhyed him to remove to Pont-é- 
“Tousson, Treves, and Ingolstadt, where he 
ook the degtee of DD. Ihe cardinal of 

orraine gave him a canonry at Verdun, and 
he duchess of Cleves afterwaids made Inm 
ier confessor. He was subse quently appoints 
‘d dean of Liverdun, m Lorraine, where he 
died, October 17,1616 His works are, ‘‘ De 
.e21bus I ractatus | heologicus,”’ Lreves, 1792, 
0, ‘*De Beatitudine,” Ingolstadt, 1595, 
3vo , “De Penyrinanone, lib vu, ’ Dusseldorf, 
(004, 8vo; ‘ Relauonum Flistoricarum de 
Rebus Anghiis, seu de Academus et ilustri- 
cus Anghaz Scriptoribus tomus primus,” Pana, 
619, 4to. This volume was to have been fol- 
lowed by two more, containing accounts of the 
Enghsh kings, bishops, &c.— Wood's Athen 
Ouon. 

PITY (Cueristopurr) an Enghsh clergy- 
man and poet of the last century, the fnend of 
Youny. He was born in 1699, at Blandford, 
nn the county of Dorset, and received his 
education at Winchester, whence he was 
elected off upon the foundation to New col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1722, a relatuon cf the 
same name, residing at Strathfieldsay, pre- 
sented him tothe family hvmg of Pimperne, 
where he passed the remainder of his hfe in 
the performance of his clerical duties, and the 
pursuit of elegant literature, equally respected 
for his talents, and beloved for the suavity of 
his manners, and the benevolence of his dis- 
posit.on. Lhe composition by which he 1s 
principally distingmshed 1s his trauslation of 
the Auneid, which, if inferior to that of Dry- 
den in strength and spint, may fairly vie with 
It in taste, and the harmony of its vermfica- 
tion. Vida’s ‘* Art of Poetiy”’ was also ren- 
dered by lim into Enghsh, in which he has 
been very successful in preserving the epint of 
the onginal. Mr Patt died in 1748, and was 
burned at Blandford, where there 1s a monu- 
ment erected to his memory.—Johnson’s Lives. 
Prefuce to Wharton’s Vigil. 

ITT (Tuomas) the founder of the noble 
family of that name, was born at St Mary, 
Blanaford, Dorsetshire, 11 1653. Towards 
the close of the same century he became go- 
vernor of Madras, where he resided many 
years, and realised alarge fortune, great part 
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of whch was produced by the purchase of a 
large chamond, for 20,4001., which he sold to 
the king of France for more than five tumes 
that sum. A rumour prevailed im England 
that governor Pitt had acquired this Pitch 
called after him the Pitt diamond, unfairly , 
which report gained additional currency, by a 
sort of poetical adoption of it, by Pope, in 
a passage commencing with the following 
couplet . 
Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away. 

Such credit was ulumately given to the slan- 
der that Mr Pitt was induced to compose a 
narrative of the manner in which he really be- 
came possessed of the diamond, In 1716 he 
was made governor of Jamaica, but did not 
hold that situation for more than a year. Ile 
sat in four parhaments, for Old Sarum and 
Jbursk, aud died in 1726. Governor Pitt was 
the grandfather of the celebrated earl of 
Chatham , the latter being the offspring of 
Robert Pitt, esq. of Boconnoc, Cornwall, his 
eldest son. — Brit. Peerage. 

PIL] (Wirtram) earl of Chatham, a cele- 
brited modern Enghsh statesman, was the son 
of Robert Pitt esq of Boconnoc, Cornwall, as 
rolated in the preceding article. He was born 
November 19 1708, and educated at Eton, 
whence, in January 17260, he went as a gen- 
tleman commoner to I[rinity college, Oxford. 
On quitting the unwersity he entered the 
army as cornet in the Blues , and in 1739 be- 
came representative in parliament of the family 
borough of Old Sarum. Ths abilites soon dis- 
played themselves im a sphere so congenial 
with their tendency , and joming the opposi- 
tion party, then headed by Frederic, prince of 
Wales, he soon distinguished bimselt as a 
powerful opponent of sir Robert Walpole, who 
revenged himself by taking away his commuis- 
sion. this senatorial eloquence was first dis 
played on the Spanish convention in 1738, and 
he rapidly attained the first rank as a pirha- 
mentary orator, securing at the samc time the 
esteem of the nation as an able and vigilant 
opposer of impolitic and unconstitutional mea- 
sures in geneial. To popular applause was 
aided the solid bequest of 10,0001. by a cod- 
ail added in 1744 to the wall of the cclebrated 
Sarah, duchess of Marlborough. It was in 
174» that the duke of Newcastle first proposed 
him to George I, for the post of secretary ut 
war , but Ins opposiuon to Ilavovenan predi- 
Jections had rendered him s0 distasteful to that 
monarch, that he was decidedly rejected, and 
the resignation of the Pelham party followed 
Necessity, however, soon produced their re 
instatement, and 1n 1746 Mr Pitt was madc 
s,ice-treasurer of Ireland, and afterwards pay- 
master general of the forces, 1n which office 
he distinguished himself by his utter disdain 
af equivocal official perquisites and private 
emolument. In 1754 commenced the con- 
nexion of the Patt and Grenville families, by 
the marnaze of Mr Pitt with Hester, danghter 
of Richard Grenville, esq. of Wotton, Bucks. 
In 1759 he joined Mr Legge in opposing the 
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ratification of the subsidiary treaties, with 
Hiesse Cassel and Russia, in defence of Ha- 
hover , on account of which step they and the 
Grenavilles were immediately dismissed. Such, 
owever, was his popularity, that in 1796 he 
was recalled, and made secretary of state , aud 
the vigour mfused imto the public councils by 
his accession, soon displayed itself both at 
home and abroad. He was still hostile to the 
war in Germany, at least under the conduct of 
the duke of Cumberland, and thereby incurred 
so large a portion of royal displeasure, that m 
Apnil 1757 he was again dismissed from office, 
with lis friends lord Temple and Mr Legge. 
Ihe pubhc discontent was manifested so 
loudly on this occasion, that im the June 
following, it was found necessary, not 
only to re-instate him and luis frends, but 
to leave the formation of the new ministry 
to their arrangement. Of tlis admuinistia- 
tion he was the soul, and he diffused his 
own spirit through every department of the 
state. Ihe celebrated war administration 
of ths eminent statesman 13 a subject for 
history rather than for biography, on which 
account it 18 only necessary here to observe, 
that under his vigorous auspices the years 
1758, 1759, 1760, and 1761, were marked by 
a series of the most signal successes, France, 
with her navy anmiliiated, scarcely possessing 
a colony in any part of the wold. In tle 
midst of these triumphs George II died, and 
Mr Pitt, finding himself thwarted under the 
new monarch by the influence of the eait 
of Bute, resigned in Octobe: 1761. On 
his retirement his lady was created baroness 
Chatham, and a pension of 3,000l. per an- 
num was granted for the life of himself, lady, 
and eldest son. In 1764 he In hly distn- 
guished himself by the decided part which he 
took against the unconstitutional employment 
of general warrants, the allegahty of which 
he maintamed with Ins usual energy and elo- 
quence. On this and other popular grounds 
sir William Pynsent, of Somersetslure, be- 
queathed hin his estate. In 1760, owing to 
the distraction of the public counsels, he was 
again called to assist in the formation of a ca- 
binet, under which arrangement he took to 
himself the office of lord prvy seal, and was 
raised to the peerage by the title of earl of 
Chatham. Unsupported by lord Iemple, and 
inadequately seconded othe: wise, he resigned 
in 1768, and subsc quently took a leading part 
1p many popular questions, and more especial- 
ly attacked the proceedings of the house of 
Commons 1n reference to the Middlesex elcc- 
tuuon, and the doctrine of lord Mar: sfield in re- 
spect to hbel. He opposed with all the force 
of his eloquence the ignorant aud infatuated 
proceedings which led to the inglorious Ame- 
rican contest, and made motion after motion 
for closing the breach after it had been effect- 
ed, prophesying the result with melancholy 
accmracy. His anxiety on this subject may 
even be deemed the immediate cause of lis 
dissolution, for m April 1778, when the duke 
of Rachmond cee: an address to the throne 
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to acknowledge the independence of America, 
lord Chatham was led to oppose it with so 
much energy, that im meing a second time to 
advert to the reply made by the duke to his 
arguments, he fainted and fell back in his 
seat. He was caught in the arms of some 
lords who stood next to him, and conveyed 
home, and the house ummediately adjourned. 
From this state of eahaustion he never reco- 
vered, but died on May 11, 1778, m his se- 
ventieth year. Hs death, rendered peculiarly 
impressive by the foregoing circumstance, ex- 
cited general sympathy, his remains were 
honoured with a public funeral, and a monu- 
ment in Westminster abbey, his debts were 
paid by the nation, and an annuity of 4,0001. 
per annum, out of the civil list, was annexed | 
to the earldom of Chatham. Promptitude, | 
sagacity, and energy formed the leading out-_ 
lines of this able statesman’s character, which, 
aided by an eloquence singularly bold, ardent, 
and animated, rendered him peculiarly effec- 
tive as a British minister. All his sentiments 
were liberal and elevated, but he was haughty 
and impatient of contradiction, and possibly 
exhibited a too great consciousness of his own 
supenority. Has private was as estimable as 
his public character, to use the language of 
Jord Chesterfield, ‘‘1t was stained by no vice, , 
nor sullied by any meanness.’ Upon the. 
whole, connected as he 1s with a brilliant na- 
tional zara, which took its chief features from | 
his counsels, he will ever remain a highly 
popular character im English estimation. No- 
thing beyond a short poem or two by lord Chat- 
ham had appeared, untiJ the publication, by 
lord Grenville, in 1804, of Ins ‘‘ Letters’ to 
his nephew, afterwards the first lord Camel- 
ford, wlich contam much excellent advice toa 
young man, clothed in easy and familiar dic- 
tuon, and reflecting equal honour on the au 
thor’s head and heart.—Collins’s Peerage by 
sa F Brydges. Ann Reg. 

PI11 (Wi tram) second son of the pre- 
ceding, was born May 28, 1759. He received 
a private education 1m the first instance, and at 
the age of fourteen was entered of Pembroke- 
hill, Cambrndge, under Dr Pretyman, now 
bishop of Winchester. On quitting the uni 
vcrsity, he visited France, and studied 
it Rheims, and on his return became a 
stulent of Lincolns inn, and an 1780, 
being, then of 1,e, was called to the bat 
Ile only attended the western circuit once 
or twice, when he was introduced into 
parhament by sir James Lowther, as represen- 
tative for his borough of Appleby. Elis maiden 
speech was dehvered in support of Mr Burke s 
financial reform bill, and he also spoke with 
considerable energy in favour of a reform in 
parhament , he was even chosen, and acted as 
a delegate in one of the assembles held in 
Westminster for the promotion of that mea- 
sure Or the breaking up of lord North’s 
administration, he took no share in that of the 
marquis of Rockingham, but upon its dissolu- 
tion became chancellor of the exchequer, at 
the age of twenty three, under the premier- 
ship of the earl of Shelbume. A general peace 
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soon followed, which being made the ground 
of censure by a strong opposition, the cabinet 
was dissolved, and the memorable Fox aud 
North coalition took its place. On his retire- 
ment from office, Mr Pitt resumed his efforts 
for a reform m parliament, and submitted three 
specific motions on the subject, which, although 
supported by Mr Fox, then secretary of state, 
were rejected. On the failure of the celebrated 
India bill of the latter, which produced the 
dismissal of the ill assorted coahtion, Mr Pitt, 
although at that time only in his twenty-fourth 
year, at once assumed the station of pnme- 
minister, by accepting the united posts of first 
lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exche- 
quer. Alchough strongly supported by the so- 
vereign, he stood opposed toa large majority of 
the House of Commons, and a dissolution took 
place in March 1786. At the general elec- 
tzon which followed, the voice of the nation 
appeared decidedly in his favour, and some 
of the strongest aristocratical interests in the 
country were thereby defeated, Mr Pitt him- 
self being returned by the university of Cam- 
bridge. His first measure was the passing of 
las India bill establishing the board of con- 
trol, which was followed by much of that 1m- 
portant fiscal and financial regulation, which 
gave so much eclat to the early period of 
his administration. Ihe establishment of the 
ngenious, but, as to direct consequences, de- 
usive scheme of a sinking fund followed in 
1786, which machinery, supported and advo- 
cated as it has been by some of the strongest 
minds of the country, supphes one of the 
most striking instances on record of the man- 
ner in which the human intellect may be 
caught in the chasm which separates the ab- 
stract from the practical. Whatever the utility 
of the sinking fund in the regulation of funded 
sale and purchase, as a miraculous mode of 
liquidating the public debt its pretensions are 
now set at rest for ever, A commercial treaty 
with France followed 1n 1787, and soon after 
the minister began to exhibit that jealousy of 
Russian aggrandisement, which, but for the ma- 
nifest unpopularity of hostilities, which shook 
his resolution, might have involved the 
two countries in war. A similar spint was 
displayed towarus Spain, respecting the free 
trade at Nootka Sound , and in defence of 
the stadtholder against the machinations of 
France, which last interference met with ge- 
neral approbation, In 1788 Mr Pitt displayed 
his firmness by resisting the doctrine of the 
opposition, that the regency, durng the king’s 
indisposiion, devolved upon the prince of 
Wales by mght. Ihe minister mamtained, 
and certainly mote constitutionally, that it Jay 
in the two remaining branches of the legisla- 
ture to fill up the office .s they should think 
proper, admitting at the same time, that the 
prince could not be passed over in nominating 
to this post. By the adoption of this principle 
he was enabled to pass a bill greatly restrict- 
ing the regent’s power, which the king’s reco- 
very rendered unnecessary. One of the most 
momentous periods in modern history had now 
arrived. The French Revolution broke out, 
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and produced a vibration on every neighbour- 


ing state, and a sensation was created in. 
Great Britain, winch, previously excrted as. 


she had been on subjects of parhamentary and 
general national reform, in a great measure 
broke up the previous bearing of party. A 
war against Freach principles was declared on 
the one side, under which designation ail 
amehoration was opposed, without distinc- 
tuon , while, on the other, the fnends of ra 
ional rectification found themselves una 
voidably confounded with a great mass of 
ignorant and heated characters, who espoused 
some of the wildest and most visionary notions 
of the innovators of France. Under this state 
of things a vigilant eye and a steady hand were 
obviously necessary to steer the vessel of state, 
amid a conflict of opmions so violent and 
alarming, and the manner in which Mr Pitt 
esercised the almost unlimited power which 
he possessed wall necessarily be judged of dif- 
ferently by different parties. Lo make alarm 
as effective as possible , to encourage the dis- 
semination of high principles of government, 
and involve in common obloquy all measures 
of opposition, and all projects of reform, to 
augment, according to the apparent urgency 
of circumstances, restrictions upon personal 
liberty, and make temporary sacrifices of the 
int of the constatution to what he deemed 
the public safety such, according to one body 
of judges, were the prinuiples of Mr Pitts 
government at this important crisis, while 
others, and certainly the most influential, as 
being the most nch and fearful, would have 
had him gone much farther, anj purely on a 
conservative principle, would, in a liberal or 
constitutional sense, have left him nothing to 
prererve. ihe measures which led to the war 
with France are judged of 1n a similar man- 
ner, but whatever the opinion entertained, 
the minister certamly had the nation with 
him in the commencement of hostilities. ‘The 
details of the momentous contest which fol- 
lowed form no subject for the biographer. 
Great Bntain on the whole was tnumphant 
in her own element, but dunag the hfe of Mr 
Pitt the conflict on the continent was fearfully 
an favour of France. The suspension of cash 
payments 1n 1797, the necessity of attending 
to home defence, the alarming mutiny 1n the 
fleet, and the accumulation of the public bur- 
dens, which still press so heavily on the na- 
tion, were some of the most bitter fruits of 
this extraordinary struggle , which were, how: 
ever, on the other hand, alleviated by a com- 
mercial monopoly, that, assisted by the tem- 
porary operation of an unlinuted paper issue, 
materially modified consequences both 11 form 
and 1n fact. In 1800 the grand project of the 
Insh union was accomplished, the true policy 
of winch measure, presuming the i: phed ex 
tension of wise and good government to Ire 
land, can scarcely be questioned. Svon after 
the accomplishment of this important event the 
hopeless aspect of the war with France, im re- 
spect tothe object with which 3t bad com- 
maenced, began to turn the natuonal attention 
towards peace, and Mr Pitt, sensible that 1 
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wer could be accomphshed correspondent 
with the previous high terms of his councils, 
determumed to retire. The alleged reason for 
his retreat, not indeed pubhcly avowed, but 
communicated to his friends, was the opposi- 
on he found m the highest quarter to all 
farther concession to the Imeh Catholics, in 
conformity to the expectations held out by the 
union. He accordimyly resigned his post in 
1801, and the cnsis of revolutionary fervour 
having for some time abated he carried with 
him into retirement the esteem of a strong and 
dowerfnl party who hailed him as “the pilot 
who had weathered the sturm’’ Ihe peace 
of Amiens succeeded, and the Addington 
dministration, which concluded 21t, Mr Pitt 
supported for a time, and then joined the op- 
yos1t10n,and spoke on the same side with Ins old 
ntagonist, Mr Fox. Lhe new mins er, who 
had renewed the war, unable to maintain his 
ground, resigned and in 180% Mr Pitt once 
more resumed his post at the treasury Re- 
‘urning to power as a war minister, he exerted 
all the energy of his character to render the 
arduous contest successful, and found means 
‘o engage the two great nultary powers of 
Russia and Austria in a new confederacy, 
which was dissolved by the fatal battle of Aus- 
terlitz’ Mr Pitt, whose state of health was pre- 
viously dechuing, was sensibly affected by this 
event, and his constitution, weakened by an he- 
‘editary gout, and injured by a too hberal use of 
mine, Gy way of stimulant, rapidly yielded to 
she joint attack of disease and mental anxiety. 
The parhamentary attack upon his old asso- 
siate, lord Melville, not to be wholly par- 
ried either by munisterial influence, or the 
defensive merits of the case, 18 thought to have 
deeply wounded his feelings, and completed 
iis mental depression. <A state of extreme 
debility ensued, which terminated in death, 
encountered with great calmness and resigna- 
tion, on the 23d January, 1806. As a mi- 
nister 2t would obviously be impossible to 
sum up the character of Mr Pitt 1a terms that 
would not encounter a host of predilections or 
prejudices on every side. It 1s, however, 
pretty generally conceded, that his genius was 
better adapted to the regulative process of 
peaceable and domestic government, than for 
the arrangement and conduct of that warlike 
exertion, which ns pohcy entaled upon the 
country At the same time it must be confessed, 
that he had to encounter the career of over- 
whelming ind powerful energies, the result of 
a social crisis of extraordimary character and 
excitement. If, therefore, he can he ac- 
quitted of a political want of foresight in vo- 
lunteenug such a conflict, the disastrous 
result of the warfare, 10 establishing French 
ascendancy on the continest, may be re- 
garded as the effect of causes, which no abi- 
lities could have altogether controlled. What 
might have been the character of his admims- 
tration had not the French revolution anter- 
vened, \t 1s somewhat difficult to ascertain. 
According to the theones with which he set 
out in life, and as the son of lord Chatham, 
much constitutional and poltical improv ement 
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was to be expected from hrm , and much pru- 


dent and usefal regulation he certainly ef- 
fected. In Ingher pomts he was possbly 
more the man of expediency than of principle. 
It has been seen how he advocated and drop- 
ped the subject of parliamentary reform. Ina 
similar spirit, he spoke and voted in favour 
of the abolition of the slave trade, but al- 
though supported by the voice of a decided 
national majoritv, he would not make a minis- 
terial measure of it, as was done without di:f- 
ficulty by his immediate successor, nor have 
we to trace any decided sovial ameloration to 
his influence, setting aside the contingent advan- 
tages arising from the extension of trade and 
manufacture. Asa financier he was expert in 
practice rather than scientifically grounded , 
while the waste and profusion of Ins warlhke 
expenditure were extreme, and will long be felt 
in their consequences. In respect to moral con- 
stitution, although love of power was certainly 
his ruling passion, be was altogether above the 
meanness of avarice, and his personal disinte- 
restedness was extreme. So far from making 
use of his opportunities to acquire wealth, he 
died involved in debt, which neghgence and 
the demands of his public station, rather than 
extravarance, had led him to contract, his 
tastes being simple, and dishking splendour 
and parade. Mr Pitt possessed no advantages 
of person and physiognomy , a loftuness ap- 
proaching to arrogance was the habitual ex- 
pression of the latter in public, although in 
private circles he has been c+ mbed by an in- 
timate friend as peculiarly complacent and ur- 
bane. His eloquence, if not more elevated 
or profound, was upon the whole more perfect 
than that of any other orator of his time , be- 
ing remarkably correct, copious, and well-ar- 
ranged. Although neither :lluminated by the 
flashes of genius which characterised his fa 

ther’s oratory, or by the imagination which dis- 
tinguished the eloquence of Burke, 1t was more 
uniformly just and impressive than that of 
either , while the indignant seventy and keen- 
ness of his sarcasm were unequalled. On the 
whole, Mr Pitt was a minster of commanding 
powers, and still loftier pretensions , and, how- 
ever numerous and respectable the dissentients, 
he dscd an possession of the esteem and at- 
tachment of a large majority of the more 1n- 
fluential portion of his couutrymen. A public 
funeral was decreed to Ins honour by par- 
hament, us also a grant of 40,0001. to pay Ins 
debts , and monuments have been erected to 
lium in Westminster abbey, Guildhall, and in 
various parts of the kingdom. DPos-1hlv the 
exact rank that wall be assigned to this ceie- 
brated stateaman by impartial posterity cannot 
yet be anticipated.—Gufford’s Life of Put. Ann 

Register. Arkin’s Brog. Dict. 

PIFIACUS, a warnor and philosopher, 
one of the seven sages of Greece, was born 
at Mitylene, in Lesbos, about 690 BC. In a 
war with the Athemans, he challenged and 
vanquished in single combat ther general 
Pbrymon, and when offered as a reward as 
mach of the enemy’s land as he chose, he 
would accept no more than he could measure 
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by a single cast of the javelin, and he conae- 
crated half of that to Apollo, Having ex- 
pelled the tyrant Melaachrus from 

he was placed at the head of its government, 
and distinguished Iimeelf by bia wise admi- 
nistration and useful laws. After ten years’ 
government he resizned his authonty, and 
going into retirement, he died in 570 BC. 
His maxims were many of them mscnbed on 
the walla of the temple at Delphi.— Univers. 
Hist. Brucker’s Hist. of Philos. 

PIUS I (4Ewras Sytvius) was a member 
of the noble family of Piccolomioi. He was 
born at Corsignano, in the Scennese, in the 
year 1405, and his abilities at a very early 
age introduced him to the notice of cardinal 
Dominiro Capranica, as whose secretary he 
officiated at the council of Basil, in 1431. His 
diplumatic talents were afterwards employed 
im mediating a peace between the courts of 
England and Scotland. On his return to the 
Continent, he was appointed secretary to the 
council of Basil, and obtamed the benefice of 
St Lawrence at Milan,in reward for his de- 
fence of that assembly against the usurpations 
of the see of Rome. He was subsequently 
employed in various embassies by the empe- 
ror Fredenc I1I, with whom he became a 
great favourite, as well from his hterary attain- 
ments, as from his abilhties as a statesman ; 
and he received from his hands the public in- 
vestiture of the laurel crown of poesy. Pope 
Calxtus III raised him to the purple in 1456, 
in reward for his services, especially for his 
exertions in the diets called at Ratusbon and 
Frankfort, to orgamze a league against the 
furks , and this potentate dying, he succeeded 
bim in the pontifical chair in 1498, on winch 
occasion he aasumed the name of Pius IT. 
One of the first acts of lis pontificate was 
the appearance of a bull condemning all he 
had previously written in defence of the coun- 
al of Basil, while in the meditated crusade 
he proceeded with much determmation and 
vigour, summoning all Christian princes to 
assist him, and was actually proceeding to 
place himself at the head of a considerable 
body of his own troops, when death put a 
stop to his enterprise, at Ancona, on the 14th 
of August, 1464, in the seventh vear of his 
reign, and fifty-ninth of Ins age. He appears 
to have been a man of a strong mind and 
lively and mtnguing talents, principally bent 
on confirming and extending the temporal 
power of the papacy, in winch demgn he was 
very successful. Two editions of his works 
have been pubhshed, one at Basil, in foho, 
AD. 1551, another in 1700, at Helmstade. 
They consist principally of minutes of the 
proceedir ya at the council of Bisil a poem on 
the crucifixion, a history of Bohemia, a ro- 
mance entitled ‘ Euryalus and Lucretia,” 
two books on cosmography, with memorrs of 
his own life, letters, &c. Gobelin, his secre 
tary, published a biographical memoir of him 
after bis death, at Rome, which waa repnnted 
at Frankfort in 1614. His personal courage 
as well as prudence were great, of the letter 
quality several of his apophtbegms which he 
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left behind him give sufficient proof, and he 
has been generally considered one of the best 
scholars that ever wore the tnple crown.— 
Moreri. 

PIUS VI (pope) whose secular name was 
John Angelo Braschi, was born at Cesena in 
1717. On the death of Clement XIV, in 
1775, he succeeded to the papal throne , and 
he shortly after made a reformation 1n the 
financial department, and also improved the 
museum of the Vatican. But the greatest of 
his undertakings was the draiming of the 
Pontine marshes, a district between the Ap- 
penine mountains and the sea, overflowed with 
water, exhaling pestilential effluvaa, whach 
gave rise to numerous diseases, and depopu 
lated the surrounding country. While, how- 
ever, this pontiff was successful in Ins domes- 
tic administration, he had the mortification to 
witness the absolute decay of the temporal 
power of the holy see. In 1782 he made a 
visit to the emperor Joseph II at Vienna, to 
endeavour to dissuade him from the prosecu- 
tion of some ecclesiastical reforms which he 
meditated; but the journey was wholly use. 
Jess, though the death of the emperor put a 
stop to his schemes. Pius encountered many 
other misfortunes. In France he witni seed 
the confiscation of the property of the chuich, 
and the suppression of the religious orders, in 
virtue of the decrees of the National Assem- 
bly, 1n Germany, the congress of Lme, for 
the abolition of the nuneiature, in 1785, in 
Naples, the contempt of Ins authorsty, by 
withholding the customary tribute of a horse , 
and, in 1791, he lost Avi; non and the county 
of Venaissin, which were reunited to France. 
But all this was only the prelude to greater 
adversity. In the first coalition against France, 
the pope ranged himself among the enemies of 
the republi. In January 1793, Basseville, 
the Trench secretary of legation,was massacred 
during a popular commotion at Rome. After 
the victorées of Buonaparte in Italy, in 1796, 
general Augereau marched into the terrrtories 
of the pope, who, unable to resist, was glad to 
accept of an armistice, which was signed at 
Bologna, June 13. ‘lhe pope having renewed 
hostilities, Buonaparte attacked and beat his 
troops at Senio, the 2nd of Tebruary, 1797, 
and proceeded towards Rome. He stopped, 
however, to treat with ministers sent by his 
holiness, and on the 19th of February was 
signed the treaty of lolentuno, by which the 

ope lost Romagna, Bologua, and Ferrara. 
De ceinties 28, 1797, mm consequence of ano- 
ther commotion, in which general Duphot was 
killed, Joseph Buonaparte, the French am- 
bassador, quitted Rome. An army, com 
manded by general Berthter, entered that ca- 
pital February 10, 1798, and on the 1th pro- 
claimed the estabhehment of the Romnn re 
public, governed by consuls, a senate, and a 
tnbunate. Ihe pope, after uas deprivation of 
his authonty, was conveyed to France as a pn- 
soner,and be died at Valence, August 29, 
1799, In 1802 his body was removed to 
Rome, and solemnly interred.— Life of Pius 
VI, by Dupps. 
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PIUS VII (pope) or BARNABUS CHI- 
ARAMONTE, the successor of Pius VI, 
was born at Cevena, August 14, 1740. Tle 
was raised to the cardinalate in 1785, and he 
held the bishopnc of Imola, where he was 
visited by Buonaparte, 10 1796, and having 
concihated the favour of that leader, he was, 
through his influence, promoted tothe papacy, 
in March, 1800, and on the 15th of July, 
1801, he signed the concordat, which termi 
nated the schism of the Gallican church. He 
went to Parisin 1804, to assist at the corona- 
tion of the French emperor, and he after- 
wards refused to confer a similar favour on 
Louis XVIII. By a decree of the 17th of 
May 1809, the emperor Napoleon put an end 
to the temporal power of the pope, umtng his 
territories to the French empire , and ViusVIL 
himself was detamed as a prisoner at kon- 
tamcbleau, where he remained till the over- 
throw of Buonaparte, when he retuned to 
Rome to resume his authority. He died there 
August 20, 1823, and was succeeded in the 
pontificate by cardinal Sella Genga, who as- 
sumed the appellation of Jeo X11.— Gent Mag. 

PIZARRO (Frawxctsco) the name of a 
celebrated Spanish adventurer, one of the 
conquerors of the New World. Hrs ongin 
and early habits were sufficiently humble, he 
being the fruit of an allicit connexion between 
a peasant girl and an hidalgo of Truxillo, in 
the neaghbourhood of which place he first saw 
the light, about the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Receiving neithcr support nor coun. 
tenance from lis father, he was thrown en- 
turely upon his mother’s resources, who so fir 
from beimg in circumstances to give him even 
an ordinary educauon, employed him as a 
swineherd, and jeft him totally illiterate. Ihe 
spirit of adventure which at that period per- 
vaded Spain, induced him at length to quit his 
inglorious occupation, and, im company with 
some other soldiers of fortune, to seek an im- 
provement of his condition by a vovage of dis- 
covery towards the newly-found continent of 
aAmeriwa. In 1525, the adventurers, over 
whom the enterprising disposition and daring 
temper of Pizarro had gained him considera- 
ble influence, sailed from Panama. Diego 
Almagro, a person of as obscure an ongin as 
uimself, and Hemandez Lucque, an ecclesias- 
ac, being yuned with him in the command, 
The Spamaids anaved, after expenencing se- 
veral dificulaes, in Peru, where taking advan- 
tage of a civil war then raging i that coun- 
try, they became the alhes, and eventually the 
enslavers, of Atahualpa, or Atabalipa, as he 1s 
variously called, the reigning inca. Treacher- 
ously seizing upon the person of the monarch, 
at a fnendly banquet to which they had an- 
vated him and his whole court, they first com- 
pelled him to purchase, at an enormous price, 
a temporary reprieve from a death which they 
had determined he should eventually undergo; 
aod having succeeded in extorting from him, 
it 18 said, a house full of the precious metals 
by way of ransom, after a mock tnal for a 
pretended conspiracy, condemned lam to be 
burnt, allowing him ta be frat strangled, asa 
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reward for becoming a Chmstian. Fhe news 
of their success brought a cc nsiderable acces- 
mon of strength from Lurope to the invaders, 
and Pizarro im order to consolidate his em- 
mire, founded, in 1539, the city of Lima, 
which he mtended as the camtal of his pos 

sessions , but the discord between the chefs 
of the expedition, winch even a sense of their 
common danger had from the beginning failed 
wholly to suppress, when this their sole bond 
of union was withdraan, broke out to open 
violence, and in the strugglé which ensued 
Almagro, now 10 his seventy fifth year, was 
defeated, taken pnsoner, and strangled by 
Ferdinand Pizarro, brother to the general 

Jhis catastrophe, which took place in 1537, 
was avenged four years afterwards by the son 
of the victim, and bearing the same name, who 
having orgamzed a couspiracy against the de- 
stroyers of Ins father, broke into the palace at 
lima, and after an obstinate resistance, suc 

ceeded in dispatching Fiancusco Pizarro. It 
18 impossible to refuse to this adventurer the 
credit of considerable mulitary, as well as po 

litical talent, though the one was sullied by 
dus extieme barbarity, the other by his perfidy 
and heartless dissimulation His assassina 

tion took place June 26, 1041 —Raoberison’s 
Tlist of America. 

PLACCIUS (Vincexr) a learned jurist 
was born at Hamburg in 1642 = He _ studied at 
Ilelmstadt, and after travelling mm France and 
Italy, he returned to his native city, where he 
practised at the bar, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of morals and eloquence, which post he 
held until his death in 1699  Hhis principal 
work 18 a curious bibliographical piece re- 
specting anonymousand pseudonymous writers, 
enutled ‘‘ De Scmpus et Scriptoribus anony- 
mis atque pseudonyms Syntagma,” together 
with the ‘ Catalogus Auctorum suppositio- 
tum,” of Rhodius. He also wrote ‘‘ De Ju- 
risconsulto perito,’’ Bvo, ‘* De Arte excer- 
pend,” 8vo, ‘* Carmina Juvenilia.”’—More7.. 
Bibliog. Dict. 

PLACE (Francis) an engraver, was a na- 
tive of Dinsdale 1n Durham. He was ongi- 
nally intended for the law, and came to Lon 
don to study , but he was obliged to leave the 
metropolis in 166), on account of the plague. 
He then went to York, and was at great ex- 
pense in attempting to make porcelaine, in 
which he failed. He painted and engraved 
only for his own amusement, and he refused 
a pension of 5001. to draw the royal navy He 
died in 1728. Huis productions, which are 
very rare, prove him to have possessed great 
abilines , above all, his etchings from Gniffier 
are excellent , his portraits in mezzotinto are 
also good. He executed the plates for Goedar- 
tuus 8 Book of Insects, with views in Yorh- 
sure, &.—Strutt. Lord Orford’s Catalogue 
of Engravers. 

PLACE (Josuua de la) a French protes- 
tant divine, was born about 1596. Losing his 
parents at an early age, he was brought up by 
four uncles, all ministers He studied 1n the 
protestant seminary at Saumur, where he be. 
came professor of philosophy, and afterward: 
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if divinity. Ihe epmion of Dc la Place upon 
miginal sin was condemned as erroneous in 
1642 by the synod of Charenton, and several 
learned theologians undertook to refute it; 
out De Ila Place continued silent. Fle died mm 
665, and his works are, ‘ An Exposition of 
he Song of Songs ,”” ‘‘ A Treatise on Types ,” 
‘On the Order of the Divine Decrees ,”’ 
«On Free Will,” ‘* A ‘lreatise concerning 
he Imputation of Adam’s First Sin ,’? ‘¢ A 
“Compendium of Divimty ,’’ ‘* Dialogues be- 
‘ween a Father and Son relative to a Change 
of Religion,’ &c. &c. The whole were pub- 
ished at Franeker in 1699 and 1703, 1n 2 vols. 
4to —Moshem Hist. Lecles. Morert. Nouv. 
Dict Hist 

PLACE (Prirr de la) Latin, Plateanus or 
?latia, a French magistrate aud writer was 
orn at Angouléme in 1926 He was appointed 
»y Francs I advocate of his court of aids at 
?ans and Venry II afterwards made him first 
president of the same. On the death of Fran- 
cis 11 he openly professed the protestant re- 
anion, and when the first civil war broke 

ut, he retired into Picardy, but upon the 
peace, m 1562, he appeared before the hing, 
and vindicated Iamself from many charges 
which had been preferred agunst him. He 
was then appointed by the prince of Condé 
superintendent of Ins household, but upon 
the rupture of the prince and the court in 
566, he retired to the castle of Vé in the 
Valois, where he remained until Charles 1X 
‘ranted the Protestants a treacherous peace m 
569 , he then returned to Pans, and resumed 
Ins office, which he retained until he fell a 
victim in the horrible massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew. He was a man of sound judgment and 
clear discrimination of which he gave a proof 
n his ‘* (Commentaries on the State of Reh- 
rion and of the Commonwealth from 1956 to 
1561. He also wrote ‘‘ A Treatise on the 
Excellence of the Chnstian Man ,’’a ‘* lrea- 
tise on the Right Use of Moral Philosophy in 
Yonnection with the Chnstian Doctrine, &c.” 
—Momen. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PLACI (Pirrre Anrorne de la) a French 
writer, born at Calais in 1707. He was for 
many yes director of the ‘* Mercure de 
krance , buthe principally distinguished him- 
acif by his translations of Lughsh productions 
He died in 1793. Has literary labours com- 
prise, ‘¢ ]héatre Anglais ”’ 1746, 8 vols, 12mo. 

the model of the Lhéatre des Grecs of F. 
Brumoy , ‘“‘ Ilistoire de lom Jones,” 1767, 
4.ols 12mo, a free translation, often reprinted, 
‘‘L Orphehne Anglaise ,’”’ and severa} trage- 
dies, including ‘‘ Venise Sauvée,”’ imitated 
from Otway.—Bwg. Nouv. des Contemp. 

PLACELNIIUS or PLAISANI (JJoun) an 
ecclesiastic of the order of St Domunic, passed 
the greatest part of lis life at Maestncht, 
where he 18 supposed to have died about 1548. 
Iie wrote an abridged listory ef the bishops of 
longres and Liege, entitied ‘‘ Catalogus an- 
stititum Leodiensium,’ m which he displa 
lus creduhty, by admitting all the fables of 
ancient chronicles. He also published a poem 
called “ Pugna Pororum,’’ of which all the 
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words commenced with P. One Ubaldus, a 
Benedictine wader Charles le Chauve, madea 
mmuilar m, with all the words beginning 
by C. They were pnnted together at Louvain 
an 1546.——Noue. Det. Hist. 

PLACETIE (Jonw de Ia) a French Pro- 
testant divine, was born at Pontac in Bearne, 
in 1639. On the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, he accepted an offer made nm hy the 

ueen of Denmark, to become pastor of a 

rench church she had founded at Copenba- 
gen. On the death of that princess he re- 
moved into Holland, and died at Utrecht in 
1718. He wrote ‘‘ essai de Morale,’ 6 vols 
12m0, “ Traité de la Conscience ;’’ ‘* Traité 
de V’Orgueil,” ‘* Traité de la Fo. Divine ,” 
‘© Traité de la Restitution ,”’ ‘“ La Mort des 
Justes ,’’ &c. &c. Some of these have been 
translated into English. He was also one of 
the antagonists of Bayle, against whom he 
published some tracts.x— Morerz. Nouv. Dict. 
Hist. 

PLANQUE (Francis) a plyseician, born 
at Amiens in France, m 1096. He studied 
medicine at Paris, after wlich he passed many 
years in retirement, occupying himself with 
acientific researches. He was more than fifty 
years of age when he took the degree of MD. 
at Rhems. Returming to Paris he continued 
to devote himself chiefly to study, employing 
his talents as a practitioner only for the benefit 
of his friends. He died September 19, 1765. 
He was the author of several medical works, 
among which the most important 1s ‘‘ La Bib 
lhotheque choisie de Médicine, tirée des Ou- 
"rages penodiques, tant krangais qu’Etran 
gers,” Para, 1748-70, 10 vols. 4to, or 31 
vols. 12mo. The subjects of this work are 
arranged in alphabetical order , and the col- 
jection was completed by Goulin, who placed 
before the last volume a hfe of the author. 
Planque bad projected a Medical Bibliogra- 
phy, of which he printed a specimen only.— 
Bug. Univ. 

LANTIN (Cuarisrorpurr) an eminent 
printer, was born at Mont- Louis near 1 ours, 1n 
1514. He settled at Antwerp, where he 
formed a large eatablishment, and printed a 
great number of important works, to some of 
which learned prefaces are added 1n his name , 
but Ins clam to these 1s doubtful. [hs prin- 
cipal performance 18a Polyglot Bible, printed 
after that of Alcala, but the rigour with which 
Plhihp II recalled the money advanced for 
this undertaking, nearly occarioned its failure. 
He died at Antwerp in 1589, with the tue of 
arch printer to the king of Spain. He pos- 
sessed a fine library, which he bequeathed to 
his grandson, Balthasar Moret.— Moeir. Nout. 
Dict. Hist. 

PLANUDES (Maximus) a monk of Con 
stantinople, flourished 1m the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Itis said by some that he was sent 
ambassador to \ enice, by the emperor Andro 
micus the elder , but Posserin afhrms that he 
was hving in the time of the council of Basil 
He was persecuted and imprisoned by the 
Greek emperor, on account of his attachment 
to the Romiush church, and as the price of 
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brs Liberty, he was obliged to write three trea- 
tases againet it. He compiled a Greek ‘ An- 
thologia,” a collection of epigrams from those 
of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias: it was 
saa at Florence in 1494, and at Frank - 
ort in 1600. He also w? ste a romantic his- 
tory of , and made a collection of his 
Fables, and translated several Latin works 
into Greek —Vossu Poet. Grac. Ballet. 

PLAYER (Ferrx) a celebrated physician, 
was born at Basil in 1536. He obtained the 
medical chair in his native place, and raised 
the university of Basil to high reputation, as a 
medical school, by his learned lectures, for 
fifty years. He was a skilful anatomist, and 
well versed an botany and natural history. 
He 1s said by Haller to have been the trat 
who taught that the crystalline humour of the 
eye has the power of a convex lens, in bring- 
ing the rays to a focus on the retina. His 
works are, ‘‘ De Partium Corporis Human 
Structura et Usu,” hb. m, “ De Muherum 
Partibus Generatnon: Dicatus,’’ ‘* De Fe- 
bribus ,’’ ‘* Praxeos Medice,”’ tom. m , ‘‘ Ob- 
servationum in Hominis Affectabus plerisque,”’ 
hb.an, ‘* Quesunonum Medicarum paradoxa- 
rum et endoxarum Centuna posthuma,” pub- 
hshed by his brother Ihomas, im 1625. He 
hadtwo nephews, likewise physicians and pro- 
fessors, one of whom wrote ‘‘ Observationum 
sclectuuorum Mantissa,’’ annexed to his uncle’s 
Observations in 1680. — Hallert Bibl. Med. et 
Anutom. Eloy Dict. 

PLATINA (Barrotomeo) an histonan, 
whose family name was De Sacchi, but who 
chose to be called Platina, the name of the 
place of his nativity in 1421. He studied a 
Mantua, but going to Rome, Pius II ap 
pointed him one of the apostolical abbrevia- 
tors. When Paul II dissolved this college, he 
was dismissed with seventy other learned 
men, but venturing to complain, and even to 
remonstrate too boldly with the pontff, on this 
proceeding, he was seized and imprisoned. 
He was afterwai is tortured and imprisoned 
by the same pope on suspicion of being im- 
phcated in conspiracy against him with 
the other Roman a ademicians of Pumponius 
Letus, but nothing being discovered, they 
were accused of disputing the immortality 
of the soul, and were all remanded to pnson, 
and again put to the ra‘k. His sufferings 
were recompensed by Sixtus IV, who, in 
1475, made him keeper of the Vatican h- 
brary. Platina’s principal work was his 
“* Lives of the Roman Pontiffs,’’ composed in 
elegant Latin, with a degree of force then 
uncommon us greatest fault 1s Ins partial 
acrimony in speaking of some contemporar 
popes, among whom he does not spare Paul If. 
He also wrote a Latin ‘‘ History of Mantua, 
from its origin to the year 1464,” and a “ Life 
of Nerio Capponi,” with treatises on miscella- 
neous topics. He died m 1481.—T2aboschi, 
Movert. 

PLAINER (Joun Zacnary) a German 
physician and oculist, born at Chemnitz, m 
1094. Hle studied at Leipsic and Halle, and 
took his doctor’s degree in 1716 He after- 
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wards travelled for umprovement, in Switzer- 
land, Savoy, France, and Holland, and, in 
1720, settled at Leipsic, where the following 
year he was appointed professor of anatomy 
and surgery. In 1724, he obtained the chair 
of physiology, 11 1737, that of pathology , 
and in 1747, that of therapeutics. About the 
same time ho was nominated perpetual dean 
of the faculty, and consulting physician to the 
court of Saxony. His death took place an 
1747. Besides a number of theses and me- 
moirs, he was the author of ‘‘ Institutiones 
Chirurgie tum medice tum manuales, ad- 
ecte Icones nonnullorum ferramentorum, 
&c.” 1745, Bvo, often republished, and trans- 
lated into Dutch and German.—P1ATNER 
(Ervest) a physician and moralist, son of the 
preceding, was born at Leipsic, January 15, 
1744. He took the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, and became professor 1n that faculty, and 
perpetual dean , and to those academical titles 
he added, in 1789, that of decemvir of the 
university of Leipsic, and aulic counsellor to 
the elector of Saxony. He was the oldest 
among the professors , and Ins numerous pu- 
pils, who regarded him with fihal affection, 
stvied him the Nestor of the university of 
Leipsic. In 1816 the king of Saxony ap 
pointed him a member of a commission charged 
with the preparation of the outhne of a new 
law relating to the liberty of the press. flis 
death took place May 12, 1818. He published 
a great number of important works ou medi 
cme and philosophy. Among the former are, 
«* Anthropology for the Physicians and Philo 
sophers,’” 2 vols. 8vo, an ‘* Quxstionum 
Phy asiologicarum lhbri duo,” 1794, 8vo, and 
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Bvo —RBuwg. Uni. 

PLALO, one of the most illustrious of the 
Grecian philosophers, and the founder of the 
academic sect, was an Athenian by descent, 
but born in the island of Aigina. He was 
of illustricus ongin, his father Aristo being 
a descendant from Codrus, and his mother 
Percthione from Solon, Ihe time of hus 
birth 1» fixed in the first year of the eighty- 
eighth Olympiad , but Brucker thinks that it 
may be more accurately assigned to the third 

ear of the eighty seventh Olympiad, or BC. 
430. His parents first called him Aristocles, 
but lis name was subsequently changed to 
Plato, on account of the breadth of ns shoul- 
ders. As he gave early indications of original 
genius, he was educated with great care, and 
in the first instance apphed himself to the arts 
of poetry and painting, which, after composing 
an ep poem anda drama, he resigned for the 
study of plulosophy, uuder Socrates. He re- 
mained # regular pupil under that philosopher 
for eight years, and, lke lig other disciples, 
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and to Ins attendance on him during his 
impneonment the world owes the beautiful 
dialogue, entitled ‘* Phedi,’” which, wath 
some of the writer's own oOpimons, conveys 
the substance of the sentiments of Socrates 
on the immortality of the soul. On the death 
of his master, Plato repaired in the first in- 
stance to Megara, and afterwards visited 
Magna Greuia, where he attended the cele- 
brated school of Pythagoras, whose doctrines 
he subsequently blended with the more simple 
system of Socrates. He next studied mathe- 
matics under !heodorus of Cyrene, and 
thence repaired to Egypt, to acquire astronomy 
and an insight into the Egypuan mysteries, 
where, 1t 1s by some believed, that he derived 
his doctnnes of transmigration and the immor- 
tality of the soul. Others suppose that he at 
the same time acquired a knowledge of the 
Hebrew Scriptures , but all these suppositions 
rest upon mere conjecture. On his return to 
Athens he opened a school, for the instruc- 
tion of youth nm plulosophy 50 a small garden, 
which was his patrimony, state in the public 
grove for gymnastic exercises, termed the 
Academy. Here he was attended by a crowd 
of hearers of every description, includmg per- 
sons of the first distinction, and among other 
illustrious names to be ranked among his dis- 
ciples are those of Dion, Anstotle, Hype- 
ndes, Lycurgus, the orator Demosthenes, 
and Isocrates. Jealousy 1s necessarily atten- 
dant on public admiration, and it 16 to be 
regretted that the name of Xenophon 1 to 
be joined to thatof Diogenes the cymic, in the 
hst of his personal opponents and detractors. 
A visit which he paid to the elder Dionysius 
af Qurarnaa at the age of forty, proved a con- 


structions Produceu au CAccaicae Carere was wemw 
king’s brother in-law, Dion , but, a8 might be 
expected, were lost upon the tyrant himself, 
who contrived that in his passage home he 
should be seized and sold as a slave to the in- 
habitants of his native island of Avgina, then 
at war with the Athemans, From this state 
of servitude be was quickly removed by the 
voluntary generosity of Auiceris, a Cyrenean 
plnlogopher , and Dionysius, ashamed of the 
odium produced by his low-minded proceed- 
ing, wrote letters of apology, and besought 
him to return to Syracuse. Plato nobly 
rephed, that plulosophy would not allow 
him leisure to think of Dionysims. At 
the request of Dion, however, he subse- 
quently repaired to the court of Dionysius the 
younger , moved itis said, by the hope that 
he might induce that ruler to establish jis 
visionary republic. He was well received for 
a time, but jealousy and distrust gradually 
ensued, and a war following, he returned 
home. When peace was restored, with a view 
to ensure the return of lis fmend Dion from 


committed the substance of his master’s doc- ; exile, he was again induced to visit Sacily, at 


trines to writing, but 80 intermingled 


with notions of his own, that Socrates would jealousy 
On the persecu- again produced distrust , and, after much ca- 


scarcely acknowledge them. 
tion of the latter, the conduct of Plato was 
disinterested and 


noble in a Ingh degree ;| 


them {the earnest request of Dionysius, in whom 


of jus friendship to his brother-in law 


pricioas and some rigorous treatment, the plu- 
losopher was allowed to finally depart, with 
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magnificent presents. On his return to Athens 
Plato resumed his school, and no persuasion 
could afterwards induce him to quit Ins peace- 
ful retrrement, where he resided enjoying the 
benefits of lus robust constitution and preat 
temperance, until his death, in Ins seventy- 
minth year, BC. 348. On the decease of tins 
celebrated philosopher, who passed his whole 
hfeincehbacy, statues and altars were erected 
to his memory, the day of his birth was 
adopted as a festival by his followers, and it 
was the fashion to engrave his head on gems, 
some of which have reached modern times. 
The personal character of Plato has been 
differently represented , but 1n the midst of 
the excessive veneration of his admurers, and 
the slander of his enemies, there 18 sufficient 
évidence that he was highly and deservedly 
esteemed for his moial worth and virtue, and 
for his gentle, urbane, and courteous manners. 
His writings consist of thirty-five dialogues 
and twelve enistles, the style of which retains 
a strong tincture of the poetical spint which 
pervaded his earhest productions. Some of his 
dialogues are peculiarly elevated by sublime 
and glowing conceptions, and enriched by a 
copious, splendid, and harmonious flow of 
duction. The better part of these, even when 
ne 1s treating of abstract subjects, are beauu 

fully clear and simple, but others are unfor- 
tunately turgid and tinctured with the obscu- 
rity of the Pythagorean school. For an ac- 
count of the philosophy of Plato we refer our 
readers to the first two of our authorities, as 
no adequate account of it will suit the hmuts of 
a work of this nature. Involved in a maze of 
words, his doctrines mock the understanding, 
afterthe most elaborate analysis , and their par- 
tial adoption by the Christian world has led to 
endless speculation, often indeed ingenious 
and beautiful ; but at the same time in quite 
BS great a degree perplexing and illusive. In 
the seventeenth century, Gale, Cudworth, and 
Henry More perplexed themselves wath the 
theories of Plato, which are now more so- 
berly appreciated, a natural result of the 
inductive and experimental spirit of later 
tumes. So long, however, a3 genius and lofty 
conception will delight, the reveries of a mind 
hke Plato’s will retain no mean portion of 
admiration. iis doctrine concerning God, 
Mind, Matter, the Immortality of the Soul, 
Archetypal Forms, &c. exhibits that order of 
temperament which may be philosophically 
termed the devotional, and in consequence 
there exists in a large body of mankind a strong 
constitutional sympathy wath its spirit and ten- 
dency. The wnungs of Plato were onginally 
collected by Hermodorus, and published by 
Aldus, an 1513, fol. An elegant and correct 
edition after the Greek text of Henry Ste 

phens, and the Latin version of Ficinus, was 
published at Deux Ponts, 1788, 12 vols. 8vo. 
Enghsh versions of Plato’s Dialogues have 
been published, at various periods, but the 
best 1s that of Floyer Sydenham, 1767-8, 
4 vols. 4to, the whole of which have been re- 
published, with the additional works of Plato, 
by Thomas ‘Taylor, with copious notes, 5 
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vols. 4to. 1804.—Brucker’s Hist. Philos. Ent- 
cyclop. Brit. Fuabricn Bibl. Gree. 

PLATOFF, or PLATOW, hetman of the 
Cossacks, was born in the southe:n part of 
Russia, about 1763. He entered young on 
military service, and in 1806 and 1807 he had 
the rank of heutenant general in the Russian 
army sent to the assistance of Prussia. He 
was afterwards employed against the lurks in 
Moldavia, and was made a general of cavalry. 
When the French invaded Russia, in 1812, 
Platoff was again called imto actual  ser- 
vice, and though he was defeated at Grod- 
no, and obliged to retire into the interior, 
he returned during the retreat of the enemy 
from Moscow, and with twenty re iments 
of Cossacks, he harassed them in their flight, 
and contributed greatly to the advantages 
gained over them. In 1813, after the 
battle of Leipsic, he entered France, and 
was at Paris with the emperor Alexander, 
whom he accompamed to Lngland. At Lon- 
don he was the object of popular admiration, 
and a magnificent sabre was presented to 
him. In 1815 he commanded the Cossacks 
destined for the second invasion of France, 
and he again made his appearance at Pans. 
After the restoration of peace, he retired to 
Icherkash, where he died in February 1818, 
— Bug. Univ. 

PLAYFAIR (Joun) a distinguished natu- 
ral phnlosopher and mathematician, born at 
Bervie near Dundee in Scotland, in 1749, 
His father was a parochial clergyman of the 
Scottish church, and having finished his edu- 
cation at the university of St Andrews, he re- 
ceived ordination, and succeeded to his father’s 
benefice in 1772. After holding it some 
years he resigned it, and going to Edinburgh, 
he obtained the mathematical chair im that 
university. In 1778 he published in the Phn- 
losophical ‘Transactions a paper ‘' On the 
Anthmetic of Impossible Quantities ,’ and on 
the establishment of the Royal Souety of 
Edinburgh, he was appoimted one of the se- 
cretaries. lo the first volume of its ‘lransac - 
tions he contributed an ‘* Account of the Iife 
and Writings of Matt. Stewart, Prof of Ma- 
thematics at Edinburgh,”’ and an exsay “ On 
the Causes which affect the Accuracy of Ba- 
rometrical Measurements ,’’ and several other 
communicauons from him appeared in the 
subsequent volumes. Proiessor Playfair de 
voted much time to the study of geology , and 
1u 1816 he visited the Alps, for the purpose of 
making geological observations on the struc- 
ture of those mountains. He adopted the 
opinions of Dr James Hutton, winch he de 
feuded in his “ Illustrations of the Huttoman 
Iheory of the Larth,” 4to. His death took 
place at Edinburgh, July 20, 1819. Besides 
the productions already noticed, he was the 
author of ‘‘ Elements of Geometry,’ 8vo, and 
‘* Outlines of Natural Philosophy,” ¢ vols, 
Bvo. ~Gent. Mag. Ann. Bug. 

PLAYFAIR ( Witiiam) an ingenious me- 
chanic, draughtsman, and author, born in the 
neighbourhood of Dundee, 1759, and brother 
to the professor of that name. Discovenng an 
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early taste for mechanics, he was bound to a 
milwnght of the name of Mickle, the cele- 
brated engineer, John Rennie, being his fel- 
low-apprentice. At the expiration of his in- 
dentures he went to Birmingham, and was 
engaged there for some time by Mr James 
Watt, as a draughtsman,in the works at Soho. 
Going to the continent he encountered acca 
dentally, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, a mem- 
ber of the parhament of Bourdeaux, and, 
from his description of a telegraph then lately 
erected on the mountain of Belville, con- 
structed two working models of the instru- 
ment, which he sent to the duke of York, and 
hence the plan and alphabet of the machine 
cama to England. Although about this time 
an eager desire to distinguish himself as a po- 
htical writer became his ruling passion, he 
did not yet abandon his taste for the arts, but 


successively obtained several patents for use-— 


ful ventions. After r*siding some time in 
London he repaired to Paris, where he erected 
a rolling mill on a new plan, for which he ob- 
tamed an exclusive privilege from the king, 
but, on th breaking out of the Revolution, 
becomin noxious to Barrere, by the expres- 
sion of auu-republican principles, he narrowly 
escaped an arrest, and returned to England. 
As scarcely a subject of public interest in po- 
litics or political economy has occurred lat 
terly without eliciting a pamphlet from his 
prolific pen, 1t becomes impossible to enume- 
rate his productions. ‘Those by which he 1s 
more generally known are, ‘‘ Lhe Statistical 
Breviary ,”’ ‘‘ The Commercial and Political 
Atlas,’ 1786, ‘*‘ The History of Jacobinism,”’ 
1795, ‘* Statustical Tables, exhibiting a View 
of all the States of Europe,’ 4to, 1800, and 
an ‘‘ Inquiry into the Causes of the Decline 
and Fall of wealthy and powerful Nations,” 
4to, 1805, reprinted in 1807, a new edition 
of Adam Smuth’s ‘* Wealth of Nations,’’ with 
supplementary chapters, &c 3 vols. 8vo0, 1806, 
‘* A Statistical Account of the United States 
of America, translated from the French,” 8vo, 
1807, ‘* British kamily Antiquity,’’ 9 vols. 
4to, ‘© A Vindication of the Reign of George 
It,” ** Political Portraits in this new /éra,”’ 
@ vols. 1814, and ‘* France asitis.’’ In his 
opinions Mr Playfair was strongly attached to 
the Pitt school of politics, his ‘* Breviary” 
and ‘‘ Atlas’’ display considerable ingenuity, 
in simplifying statistical details, by means of 
geometrical lines and figures. He died Fe- 
bruary 11, 1823 —Ann. Bug. 

PLAYFORD (Joun) an ingenious writer 
on musical subjects, born in 1613 at London. 
He foliowed the busmess of a music-seller, 
and in the course of hys occupation became 1n- 
tumate with most of the emiment composers of 
his time, whose works he was in the habit of 
pubhshing. Bemg himself also an excellent 
judge of music, and very industmious, he con- 
tributed much to the improvement of the art 
of printing music, by an mvention which he 
called the ‘‘ new tued note,” the metal types 
previously in use being all separate and dis- 
tiuct. The hint of this improvement he 1s sup- 
posed to have taken from Matthew Lock, 

Broe. Drcr —Vor I, 
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who, asearly as 1673, joined the notes together 
in his ‘‘ Me othena.’”’ Playford hved to the 
age of erghty , and though a practical, rather 
than a scientific musiian, was sufficiently 
versed in the rules of composiuon to write 
good harmony. Besides a vanety of songs in 
parts, printed in the ‘‘ Musical Companion,”’ 
he compiled a work, 1n 1665, entitled “* An In- 
troduction to the Skill of Music,” which ran 
through ten editions. Hs death took place in 
1093 —Buog. Dict of Muste. 

PLEMPIUS (Voriscus Fortrunaius) a 
Dutch physician, was born in 1601 at Amster- 
dam, and graduated at Bologna, in which uni- 
versity he had applied himself with great suc- 
cess to the study of medicine. He became 
afterwards professor of physic at Louvanne, 
and with all that preyudice which mduces 
many persons even of acknowledged ability to 
set themselves against any thing which 1s not 
sanctioned by long custom, exerted himself 
vigorously against the use of the Peruvian bark, 
then recently mtroduced into the Matena Me- 
dica by the jesuit Honore Fabni, under the as- 
sumed name of Coningius. The treatise in which 
he commenced his attack upon this invaluable 
medicine 18 entitled ‘‘ Antymus Coninguus, 
Peruviani Pulvens Defensor, repulsus a Me- 
lippo Protymo.” His other works are, ‘‘ Oph- 
thalmographia, sive de Ocul Fabrica, Actione, 
&c.”’ 4to, ‘* Fundamenta, seu Institutiones 
Medicine ,” ‘* On the Diseases of the Hair 
and Nails,’ “Qn the Plague,” ‘‘ On the 
Muscles,’”’ &c , and a Latin translation of the 
two first books of Avicenna. He died in 1671. 
—Morerr Nouv. Dict. Hist 

PLINY THE ELDER, or CAIUS PLI- 
NIUS SECUNDUS, a celebrated Roman na- 
turalist, born AD. 22, at Verona, or, according 
to some, at Como. Going to Rome, he stu- 
died under the plulosopher Appion , and he 
1s supposed im his youth to have belonged to 
the court of Caligula) When about twenty- 
one, he resided some time on the coast of 
Afnca, and he afterwards served in the army 
in Germany Returning to Rome atthe age 
of thirty, he became an advocate, and pleaded 
several causes with reputation. He passed 
part of Ins time at Como, in superintending 
the education of his nephew, and during 
great part of the reign of Nero he seems to 
have remained without public employment. 
At length he was appointed procurator in 
Spain, where he staid till after the accession of 
Vespasian, who 18 supposed to have raised 
him to the dignity of a senator. The latter 
part of his life was dedicated to hterature He 
wrote the ‘‘ History of his own Time,”’ in thirty- 
one books, which 18 lost, and lus “ Natural 
History,” 1n thirty-seven books, one of the 
most precious monuments of antiquity extant. 
Phoy became the victim of his attachment to 
science , for being at Misenum during an 
eruption of Vesuvius, his anxiety to make ob 
servations on that phenomenon prevented Inm 
from taking proper precautions for his own 
safety, and he was suffocated by the sulphur 
eous vapour. The eruption which cause! his 
death appears to have — that im which the 
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citics of Herculaneum and Pompe: were de- 
stroyed, in the first year of the emperor Titus. 
She best editions of Phuoy’s Natural History 
are those of Hardouin, 1089, 5 vols. 4to, and 
1725, S vols. folio, and that of Franzius, 
Leipsic, 1778-91, 10 vols. Svo.—Morer:. Ai- 
kin's Gren Bro. 
PLINY LHE YOUNGER, or CAIUS 
CACILIUS PLINIUS SECUNDUS, ne- 
phew of the preceding He was born at 
Como, where his father Cecilus held ao _ho- 
nourable station. His education was carefully 
attended to, and such was his profiviency, that 
at the age of fourteen he composed « Greek 
tragedy. He studied rhetoric under the first 
masters , and having obtained a military com- 
mand in Syna, he embraced the opportunity of 
applying to philosophical researches, 1n con- 
junction with his professional duties. Having 
been adopted by his uncle, at the age of 
eighteen he became an advocate, aud soon 
acquired great eminence in the forum. Under 
the tyrannical reign of Domitian he distin- 
guished himself by his patmotism and public 
spirit , and when that emperor proscribed the 
professors of philosophy, Pliny assisted them 
by his frnendship and Iberality. He became 
tribune of the people, and exercised the office 
of the priesthood , and, after the death of 
Domitian, he was prefect of the treasury, con- 
sul, governor of Bithymia and Pontus, commis- 
sary of the Acmuilian way, and at length augur. 
He held Ins government under Irajan, with 
whom he was agreat favourite. Returning to 
Rome, he divided his time between public 
affairs and the pleasures of society and litera 
ture, tall his death, which happened about 
AD. 103. He wrote much which has perished, 
nothing remaining extantexcept his deservedly 
admired, but somewhat artihcial ‘* Letters’’ and 
his ‘‘ Panegyric on Trajan.’*? Among the best 
editions of Ins works are the Hizevir, 16040, 
12mo, Variorum, 16069, 8vo, Oxford, 1703 , 
and Nuremberg, 1746, 4to. The Letters of 
Pliny have been translated into English by lord 
Orrery and by Melmoth.—Vossius. Bug Univ. 


PLOT (Roserr) an English naturalist, borr— 
He was educated at Oxford, where. 


in 1640. 
he was appointed professor of chemistry, mm 
1683, having been previously keeper of the 
Ashmolean museum, which he greatly aug- 
mented. He conceived the plan of a complete 
natural Instory of England, the only parts of 
which that were properly executed were his 
‘* Natural History of Oxfordshire,” 1677, folio, 
and ‘“‘ Natural History of Staffordshire.’”” He 
also collected materials for the counties of 
Kent and Middlesex , but these remain in 
manuscript, except a ‘‘ Notice of some Anti- 
quaities in Kent,” 1714, 8vo. Having resigned 
his professorship, Plot was made royal historo- 
grapher by James IT in 1686. In 1694 he was 
appointed Mowbray herald, and archivist of 
the herald’s office. He died of the stone in 
1696. Dr Plot was a feHow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and secretary to that body, in whose 
Transactions are several of his communica- 
tions.— Bug. Brit. 

PLOTIN US, a learned but visionary philo- 
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sopher of the third century, born at Lycopolis 
in Egypt, about the year 205. He had at- 
tained the age of twenty-eight before he bo- 
gan to devote himself to the study of ethics, 
when finding the best scholars at Alexandria 
unable completely to settle his opinions, he at 
length became the disciple of Ammonuus, and 
the most distinguished Platonist and leader of 
the Eclectic school Waith this master he spent 
eleven years, when he embraced the opportunity 
afforded him by the expedition of the emperor 
Gordian against the Parthians, to travel into 
Persia and India, and to make himself ac- 
phase with the Onental philosophy. On the 

eath of ins patron he remained a while in 
Synia, after winch he returned to Rome, about 
the year 245, and then read lectures in philo- 
sophy, Porphyry being one of his pupils. The 
treatises of Plotinus, fifty four in number, 
were distnbuted by Porphyry 1n six classes, 
called ‘* Euneads,’’ the Greek text of which, 
with a Latin version by Ficinus, was pub- 
lished at Basil, 1580, folio. His death took 
place in 270 —Brucker. 

PLOWDEN (Epmunp) an eminent Eng- 
lsh lawyer and reporter in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He was a native of Shropslire, and 
studied both at Oxford aud Cambridge, where 
he 18 said to have apphed himself to medicine, 
which he relinquished for the law, and be- 
came reader at the Middle Temple. In the 
reign of queen Mary he attained the rank of 
sergeant at law, but being a Catholic, he re- 
ceived no farther promotion under Elizabeth. 
His death took place 1n 1985, at the age of 
sixty seven. His works consist of ‘* Com- 
mentanes or Reports,’’ contaiming law-cases 
argued and determimed in the reigns of Ld- 
ward VI, Mary, and Ehzabeth. Daines Bar- 
rington styles Pilowden the most accurate of all 
reporters.— Wood. Birigman. 

PLOWDEN (Francis) an Enghsh eccle- 
siastic, of a Cathohc family, who followed 
James II to France. His mother was maid of 
honour to the wife of that prince, and the son 
was educated at St Germain en-Laye, and af- 
terwards placed at the knglish semimary at 
Pans. Having taken orders among the Ca- 
tholics, he became connected with the abbé 
Boursier, who persuaded him to omit taking 
the degree of doctor, rather than sign the new 
formulary at that time required from divines 
of the Gallican church. His party connexions 
are said to have prevented him from obtaining 
a cardinal’s hat , and the same cause hindered 
him from being employed as a missionary in 
England, where he resided three years. e- 
turning to France, he took up his remdence 
among the doctors of the house of St Charles, 
at Paris, and continued there the greater part 
of his hfe. There are several works extant of 
the abbé Plowden, ove of which, entitled, 
‘* Traité du Sacrifice de J C.’’ 1778, 3 vols, 
12mo, excited among his brethren a long con- 
troversy, in which, however, the author himself 
took no part. He died about 1787.—PLowprENn 
(CuaRLEs) & jesunt, of the same family with 
the foregoing, born in England in 1748. He 
was sent to Rome for education, and entered 
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into the society in 1759. He returned to his 
own country after the suppression of lus order 
an 1773, and apphed himeelf to ecclesiastical 
duties and hterary composition. He wrote 
against Bermgton and Butler, when the je- 
suits endeavoured to reunite their gaa in 
England, and he was one of the most zealous 
advocates for that measure. He afterwards 
became president of the Catholic college of 
Stonyhurst, in Lancashire , and 1n 1820 he 
took a journey to Rome, to transact some af 
fairs relative to his order. His death took 
place, on his return to England, at Jougne, in 
France, June 13,1821. A let of his writings 
may be found im the subjomed authority.— 
Bog. Univ. 

PLUCHE (Nort Awrorne) a learned 
French writer, born in the diocese of Rheims 
in 1688. In consequence of the death of his 
father, he was left when young to the care of 
his mother, who procured for him the advan- 
tage of a good education. At the age of 
twenty-two he became professor of humanity 
an the college of his native city, and he af- 
terwards filled the chair of rhetoric. He was 
about to enter into holy orders, when the bi- 
shop of Laon offered lim the presidency of his 
college, which he accepted, but beimg de- 
nounced as an opposer of the bull Umgenitus, 
he chose rather to resign his situation, than to 
sign the formula of retractation which was 
presented to him. He then retired into Nor- 
mandy, and acted as a private tutor, and af 
terwards going to Paris he supported himself 
by giving lescons to young persons on history 
and geography. He relinquished tlus em- 
ployment to devote himself to the composition 
of his famous work, entitled, ‘‘ Spectacle de 
la Nature, ou Entretiens sur Histoire Na- 
turelle et les Suences,’’ which was published 
at Pans in 1732, 9 vols. 12mo. In conse- 
quence of being afflicted with deafness he 
quitted Paris in 1749, and retiring to Varenne 
St Maur, he passed the rest of his days in re- 
ligious exercises and theological studies. He 
died of apoplexy, November 19, 1761. Be 
sides the ‘‘ Spectacle de la Nature,’’ which 
has been translated into Lnglish, the abbe 
Pluche was the author of ‘‘ Histoire du Ciel, 
considérée selon les Idees des Poetes, des 
Plulosophes, et de Moise,” 1739, 2 vols.12mo , 
«© La Mecanique des Langues, et l’Art de les 
Enseigner,” 1751, 12mo, and other works.— 
Bug. Uni. 


sor and botanist of the seventeenth century, 
born 1n 1642. Little 1s known of his orgin 
or education, except that the latter 1s sup- 
posed to have been completed at Cambridge, 
where he is said to have graduated. After- 
wards he practised as an apothecary in the 
city of Westminster, and raised a botanic gar- 
den there, which gamed him some notoriety, 
und, after a life passed in struggles against ad- 
versity, led at last to his being appointed, to- 
wards its close, royal professor of botany at 
Hampton-court, and superintendent of the 
garden there. Plukenet differed much with 
Petavier and Sloane, whom he speaks very 


LUKEN ET (Leonarp) a medical profes- | 
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slightingly of, but was of considerable service 
to Ray, of whom he thought highly. Hs 
pmncipal work, on which he bestowed much 
labour and expense, 18 his ‘* Phytographia,”’ 
which first appeared in four separate parts, 
4to, between the years 1691 and 1696, and 
contains upwards of 300 plates. His other 
productions are, “ Almagestum Botanicum,’” 
4to, 1696, a valuable work, enumerating 81x 
thousand species , ‘* Almagesti Botanica 
Mantisaa,” 4to, 1700, ‘‘ Amaltheum Botani- 
cum,” 4to, 1705, all of which were collected 
and reprinted at Hamburgh, with a Linnean 
index, 1n +4 vols. 4to,1769. He died in 1706, 
leaving an herbarium of 8,000 plants, now 10 
the British Museum — Pulteney’s Sketches. 

PLUMIER (Cuarcezs) a French ecclesi- 
astic of the seventeenth century, born in 1646, 
at Marseilles, and educated at Lhoulonse He 
entered into the order of friars minim, bat de- 
voted Ins trme and attention rather to the 
study of botany than of theology , and was so 
absorbed in this Ins favourite science, that 
after perambulating a great part of the south 
of France, in the pursuit of indigenous plants, 
he accepted an invitation made Inm by the 
government of Jouis X1V, to proceed to St 
Domingo, for the purpose of bringing home a 
catalogue and specimens of the natural pro- 
ductions of the island He executed this 
commission so much to the satisfaction of his 
employers, that he was subsequently des- 
patched on two several voyages to the West 
Indies, having similar discoveries for their ob- 
ject, and explored on these occasions not only 
the French islands there, but part of the con- 
tinent. He was preparing for a fourth expedi- 
tion, when his progress was arrested by death 
at Cadiz. Plumer who had acquired a con- 
siderable knowledye of mathematics and mé- 
chanics, as well as of botany, under Maignan, 
at the time of his decease held the appoint- 
ment of botanist royal, with a pension. His 
works are, ‘* Nova Plantarum Amencanarunm 
Genera,”’ 4to, 1703 ‘* On American Ferna,’’ 
folio, a treatise “‘On Cochineal,’’ and ano- 
ther ‘ On the Art of Furnery,” 4to. Semence 
lost something by the abrupt termination of Ins 
last undertaking, the main object of which was 
to study the nature of the Peruvian bark in 
its recent state. His death took place in 
1706.— Rees’s Cyclup. 

PLUNKET (O trver) a Roman Cathohe 
divine, titular archbishop of Armagh, went to 
Rome at an early age, and there took the de- 
gree of doctor in divimity. He received the 
tatle of primate of Ireland from pope Inno- 
cent XI. In September, 1679, he was ar- 
rested on a charge of treason, and being sent 
to London, he was executed at Tyburn 1n 1681. 
It is melancholy to add, that the hfe of this 
unfortunate and respectable man, whose inno- 
cence was subsequently established, fell a sa- 
crifice to a base conspiracy in those plot- 
making tames, between some priests of a 
scandalous hfe, whose disorders he had cen- 
sured, and certain persone under sentence of 
death, who finally suffered for their perfidy. —= 
Nouv. Dict. Hist. 
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PLUQUET (Francors Annee) 8 French 
philosopher, a native of Bayeux, where he 
was born, 1n 1716, and where afterwards, on 
entering mto holy orders, he obtained a ca- 
nonry. This piece of preferment he vacated 
on obtaining the historical professorship in the 
university of Pans, for which appointment ius 
previous studies had admirably qualified him, 
as is evinced in Ins edition of ‘* Chinese 
Classics,’’ printed mm seven duodecimo volumes 
His etncal works consist of ‘‘ A Treatise on 
Socialnhty, 2 vols. in wlnch he controverts 
the doctrnes of Hobbes, with regard to the 
natural disposition of the human race. An- 
other, “ On Luxurv,’’ 12mo, 2 vols. ,”’ “ A 
Dictionary of Heresies,” 2 vols., and “ Fa- 
taism Exammed,” 12mo, 3 vols., Hisstyle 
ws at once nervous and elegant, and he re- 
tained his faculties tal) the advanced age of 
seventy-four, when an apoplectic fit put a pe- 
riod tots existence 1n 1790.—Nouv. Dict Hast. 

PLUIARCH, a celebrated Greek philoso- 
pher and historian of the second century, who 
was anative of Choronea, a town of Berotia. 
He studied at Athens, under Ammonuus, and 
afterwards travelled mm various parts of Greece, 
and then went to Alexandria, in Egypt. At 
every place he visited, he assiduously cultivat- 
ed the acquaintance of the priests and other 
learned men , and from the result of his own 
observations and their communications, he 
collected those stores of intelligence which 
are displayed in the vanous works which he 
composed. At length he took up his rea- 
dence at Rome, where he remained nvarly 
forty years. His lectures on philosophy ob- 
tained for him much reputation , and among 
his hearers was Trajan, who afterwards be- 
came emperor. ‘That pnnce, asa mark of his 
favour, invested Plutarch with the consular 
digmty, and made him proconsul of MHyncum 
In the latter part of his hfe he retired to his 
native place, where he was elected archon, or 
chief magistrate , and he also became a priest 
of the Delphic Apollo. His death took place 
in 119, at the age of sixty nine. As an his 
torzan, Plutarch has been the object of gene- 
ral admiration, on account of ns ‘* Lives of 
Illustrious Greeks and Romans,’’ with re 
to which Vossius telle us, that Theodore 
Gaza said, ‘* If he was obliged to throw into 
the sea all the books in the world, this should 
be reserved as the last’? ‘The other works 
of this writer, which are extremely numer- 
ous, relate to moral and natural philosophy 
and theology. Many of his compositions are 
no longer extant. Among the most valuable 
editions of the works of J} lutarch, are those 
of H. Stepben, Pans, 1572, 13 vols. 8vo , and 
of Reiske, Leipsic, 1774—1782, 12 vols 8vo. 
The Laves have been published separately, 
by Bryan, London, 1729, 5 vols. 4to, and by 

oray, Pans, 1808, 7 vols. 8vo, and the 
Morals, or Miacellaneous Treatises, were edited 
collectively by Wyttenbach, Oxford, 1795, 
6 vols. 4to, repnnted im 18 vols. 8vo. The 
best English translation of the Lives is that of 
the Langhornes.—Vossius. Stolis Introd on 
riiet. Lit. 
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PLUVINEL (Awrornz) a courtier of the 
age of Henn: Quatre, to whom he officiated as 
grand equerry. He was born of a noble fa- 
mily in Dauphiné, and was entrusted by his 
master with several diplomatic missions, es- 
pecially one to the Low Countries. But it 1s 
in bis former capacity that he 1s principally 
known to postenty, from Ia having been the 
first who reduced the art of mding toa system 
in France, and published a work on the sub- 
ject, entitled ‘* L Art de monter a Cheval,” 
foho. His death took place in 1620 —Buog. 
Unw Morerr. 

POCOCK (Lpwarp) a learned Enghsh 
divine and Onental cntic, who was a native 
of Oxford. He was born November 8, 1604, 
and was educated at Thame school, whence, 
at the age of fourteen, he removed to Mag- 
dalen hall, Oxford, and two years after toa 
scholarship at Corpus Chneti. In 1622 he 
took the degree of BA. and 1n 1626 he pro- 
ceeded MA. Such was his proficiency m 
the knowledge of the Eastern languages, that 
he undertook to prepare for the press such 
parte as had not previously been edited of the 
Syriac New Testament, from a MS. im the 
Bodleian hbrary, and the work was printed at 
Leyden, 1630, 4to. In 1629 Pocock had been 
ordained to the priesthood, by the bishop of 
Oxford, and soon after he was appointed 
chaplam to the English factory at Aleppo. 
He arrived there in October 1630, and imme- 
diately applied himself to the cultivation of 
Oriental literature. He was employed by 
archbishop Laud to make collections of va- 
luable and cunous MSS. and coins for the 
university of Oxford , and in 1636 that pre- 
late invited him to return to England to fill 
his newly-founded Arabic professorship. After 
giving a course of Jectures at Oxford, part of 
which he subsequently published, he undertook 
a secoud voyage to the East, and remained 
some time at Constantinople collecting anment 
MSS. Hecame home in 1640, and had the 
mortification to find his generous patron a pn- 
soner of state in the Tower, and the death of 
that prelate, and the political changes which 
occurred, ,unght have consigned him to obscunty 
if not to want, but for the protection of the 
learned Selden, whom he assisted 1n the pub- 
heation of part of the annals of Futychius, 
under the title of ‘* Omgines Alexandrine,”’ 
1641. He was presented by Ins college to 
the rectory of Cluldrey, in Berkshire, whither 
he retired on being deprived of his professor- 
ship, after the execution of archbishop Laud. 
In 1647, however, Selden procured for bim 
the restoration of his salary , and the following 
year he was appointed Hebrew professor at 
Oxford, to which the king, then a pnsoner in 
the Isle of Wight, added the rich canonry of 
Chnistchurh, and the grant was confirmed by 
the parhament. In 1649 he published “« Spe- 
crmen Historie Arabum,’’ 4to, one of the 
best of his works, repmnted at Oxford in 
1805. In 1650 he was deprived of hia ca- 
nonry, for refusing to subscnbe the engage- 
ment wequired by the parliament; and i wan 
with great solicstahon on the part of the 1 
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bers of the university that he was allowed 
to retain his professorships. In 1655 he 
pubhshed some of the wntings of Maimo- 
mides, under the title of ‘* Porta Moms ,” and 
he asmsted in Walton’s Polyglott Bible. In 
1658 appeared lus edition of the Annals of 
Eutychius, m Arabic, with a Latin version, 
2 vols. 4to. The Restoration, in 1660, enabled 
him to recover his church preferment, and 
the same year he printed an Arabic translation 
of Grotius’s work on the Truth of Christianity. 
Notwithstanding he expenenced but hittle 
pee or encouragement, he continued 

13 labours, and in 1663 produced an Arabic 
and Latin edition of the ‘' Historia Dynasti- 
arum” of Abulfaragius, 2 vols. 4to. He 
died at Oxford, September 12, 1691, leaving 
Commentaries on the Minor Prophets, and 
other works besides those above noticed.— 
Epwarp Pocock, his eldest son, rector of 
Minal, 1n Wiltshire, published, with the as- 
fistance of Ins father, an Arabic work called 
** Plnilosophus autodidactus, sive Hpistola 
Abu Jaafar Ebn Tophail, de Hai Ebn Yok- 
dhan,” 1671, 4to.—Tuomas Pococx another 
son, translated into English a work of Ma 
nasseh Ben Israel.— Bog. Brit. 

POCOCKE (Ric#akp) a divine and On- 
ental traveller, distantly related to the sub- 
yect of the foregoing article. He was born in 
1704, at Southampton, where his father was 
master of a free-school, and he received his 
education at Corpus Christi college, Oxford, 
and took the degree of LL.D. in 1733. He 
engaged 1n a voyage to the Levant in 1737, 
and after visiting Egypt, Aralia, Palestine, 
and other countries, he returned home through 
Italy and oe in 1742. He published, 
in 1743-45, ‘* A Descnmption of the Last,” 2 
vols. foho, comprising an account of those 
parts of the world im which he had travelled, 
and contaming much curious information. 
He obtamed preferment m Ireland, being 
made precentor of Waterford, n 1744, and ac- 
¢ompanying lord Chesterfield, as chaplain, to 
Dublin, when that nobleman was lord heute- 
nant, be was made archdeacon of St Patrick’s. 
Under another viceroy, the duke of Devon 
shire, he was promoted to the see of Ossory, 
in 1756, whence, in 1765, he was translated 
to Elphm and Meath. He died of apoplexy, 
an September, the same year. Dr Pococke 
was the author of some papers in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, and the Archzologia , 
and he was the donor of some manuscripts 
to the Bntish Museum.—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. 
Atkan’s Gen. Bug. 

POELLNITZ, or POLLNITZ (Caanrues 
Lovis, Baron p£) a German adventarer, 
who pubhshed amusmg Memoirs of his own 
Lafe. He was the son ofa military man, and 
the grandson of a munister of state, and was 
born 1n 1692, at Issouin, near Cologne, He re- 
ceived lus education at a school founded by 
the king of Prussia for noble orphans; and 
on leaving that instituuon he made a cam- 

gn in Flanders as a volunteer, in 1708. 
Returning to Prussia, he was made a gentle- 
man of the king’s chamber, and being dis- 
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graced for his il} conduct, he Jeft Berhn, and 
commenced adventurer. The scenes through 
which he passed are too numerous to admit of 
any thing more than a general notace. He 
visited various courts of Germany , those of 
France, Spain, and the pope, England and 
Holland, every where adapting his religion to 
the country in which he found himself, and 
alternately turning court dependant, gambler, 
and even swindler, as best suited his pur- 
pose. At length, on the accession of Fre- 
deric II to the throne of Prussia, Poellnitz 
obtained permission to return home, and he 
was entertained at the court of that prince, as 
asort of licensed buffoon, holding, however, 
the offices of chamberlain and master of the 
ceremonies. He died in retrrement iw 1775, 
Has ‘* Memoirs” were published in French, 
at Liege, 1734, 3 vols. 8vo, two additional 
volumes appeared some time after, and, 
two more at Berlin, nm 1791. He 1s also said 
to have been the author of ‘‘ La Saxe ga- 
lante,” 1737, 8vo, contaiming an account of 
the amours of Augustus king of Poland, and 
other anonymous works —Bwg. Univ. 
POELNER (Cuanves Wittram) a Ger- 
man chemist, born at Leipsic in 1732 He 
took the degree of MD. at the university of 
his native place, and obtained the offices of 
counsellor of the mines in Saxony, and che- 
mical manager of the porcelaine manufactory of 
Meissen, Besides some other works relating to 
medicine and chemistry, he published ‘* Che- 
mical Kesayson the Art of Dyemg,’ Leipsic, 
1772-73, 3 vols. 8vo, and *‘ The Guide for 
Dyers, especially mn dyeing Woollen Cloth and 
Stuffs,’’ 1785, 8vo, which was translated into 
French. He also wrote the articles on mine- 
ralogy for the ‘‘ New Survey of Nature,’’ Leip- 
sic, 1775, 1781. Hus death took place Apnl 
13, 1790.—Buiog. Unu. 
POGGIO BRACCIOLINI, one of the ear- 
ly promoters of literature in Italy, was born at 
erranuova in the Florentine territory, in 1380. 
His father was a notary in depressed circuni- 
stances, but be was educated at the public 
school of Florence, where he learned Latin 
under John of Ravenna, and Greek under 
Manuel Chrysoloras. On completing his 
education he went to Rome, where he ob- 
tained the office of writer of apostolical letters, 
and in 1414 attended John XXII to the council 
of Constance, where be witnessed the barba- 
rous trial and execution of Je:ome of Prague, 
of whose suffermg and defence he gave an ac- 
count, which proves that he regarded those 
proceedings with a correct and pliloso- 
phical spint. In 1416 he undertook the sa. 
lutary task of searching the monasteries for 
ancient manuscripts, and in that of St 
Gall discovered a complete copy of Quin- 
uhan, with a part of the Argonautice of Vale- 
nus Flaccus, and Pedianus’s Commentary on 
Cicero’s Orations. In other religious houses 
he discovered several of the Roman orator’s 
harangues, which had been given up as lost ; 
and by himeelf or his friends obtained en 
of the works of Silias Itahcus, Lactantins, Ve- 
getaus, Nonius Marcellus, Ammuianus Marcel- 
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hnus, Columella, and Tertullian. In 1418, on 
the invitation of cardinal Beaufort, he visited 
England , but the comparative barbarism of the 
country at that distracted period soon led him 
to return, after being rewarded with the reve- 
nues of a small benefice. Resuming his post 
of secretary, he continued his studies, until 
obhged to fly from Rome with pope Eugemus, 
when he waa taken preoner , and after paying 
a heavy ransom, retired to Florence, and at- 
tached himself to Cosmo de’ Medici, whose pa- 
tronage he obtayned. In 1455 he put away a 
concubine, by whom he had fourteen clildren, 
a solace at that tame common to the officers of 
the Roman court, and married a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, on the principle of reform. In 1440 
he published his ‘* Dialogues on Nobility,” 
one of the most finished of his works , and new 
productions from time to time followed, which, 
however, led to no farther promotion, until 
Nicholas V, a former friend, succeeded to the 
papal chair, who rewarded him liberally, and 
also warinly encouraged his attention to htera- 
ture. In 1493 he was chosen chancellor to 
the Florentine republic , which office did not 
impede his literary industry, which was sig- 
nally manifested by his latest production, a 
‘* History of Florence,” which had not received 
its last polish at lis death in 1459, at the ma- 
ture age of seventy-seven. Little can be sad 
for the moral character of Poggio, who was 
personally hcentious, and quarrelsome, and in- 
temperate 1n controversy to a disgusting degree. 
No imputation, however, seems to he against 
his integrity, and his sentiments are in general 
liberal and manly. As a wniter, he may be 
deemed the most elegant composer in Latin, 
(the language of all his works, ) of that period , 
and he was also a considerable proficient in 
Greek, Has wmtings are numerous, and upon 
various topics. Many are discussions on mo- 
ral arguments, and in some of them he by no 
means spares the vices of the clergy. A few 
are philosophical, and several controversial 
the remamder are clnefly translations, ora- 
tions, and letters, the chief fault of which 1s 
diftuseness Has ‘‘ Histona Florentuna,”’ which 
comprises the period from 1390 to 1495, alms 
at the style of composition of the ancient his- 
torians, but 18 regarded as too partial to bis 
countrymen. It1s to be found in the collec- 
tions of Grevius and Muraton. The whole of 
the works of Poggio were pubhshed together 
at Basil, 1538, which edition 1s the most es- 
teemed —Life by Shepherd. Trraboschi. 
POINSINK1 (Anrnony ALEXANDER 
Henry) a French dramatist, who was the son 
of 8 notary, aud was born at Fontainebleau in 
1735. His firat production, a bad parody on 
the opera of “‘ Tithon et l’Aurore,”’ appeared 
as early as 1753, and in 1757 his comedy, 
«‘ L’Impauent,”’ was represented. Though 
the reception of these pieces was by no means 
flattering, he persevered in his career, and 
wrote at different mee for all the Pariman 
theatres. He hkewise published poetical com- 
postions, including an heroic e e, entitled 
‘‘ Gabnelle d’Eatrée & Henn TY.” In 1760 
he went to Italy, and on his return he visited 
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Ferney, where he was well received by Vol- 
tare. He subsequently engaged a company 
of actors, and made a journey into Spain, for 
the professed purpose of introducing into that 
country a taste for Itahan music. But death 
put an end to his projects, for he was drowned a 
short time after his arnval in Spain, as be was 
bathing in the Guadalquvir at Cordova, June 
7, 1769. He was a member of the Arcadian 
society at Rome and the academy of Dijon. 
His princapal dramatic work 18 ‘‘ Le Cercle, 
ou Ja Soirée & la mode,” a comedy in one act, 
displaymg the fashionable manners of his 
time, but with ba tote to this piece, Palissot 
has accused him of plagiarism.— Bug. Uni. 

POINSINET DE SIVRY (Lovis) cousin 
of the foregoing, was born at Versailles, Fe- 
bruary 20,1753. After completing his stu- 
dies with credit at the college de la Marche, 
he published a collection of poems, the success 
of which encouraged him to adopt the profes- 
sion of an author. ITlis next hterary produc~ 
tion was a translation in verse of the works of 
Anacreon, Bion, and Moschus, which was fol- 
lowed by a successful tragedy, entitled “ Bn- 
seis,’” the subject of which was taken from the 
Thad. His ‘* Ajax,” a tragedy, was not so 
well received, and he therefore quitted the 
drama to write for the booksellers, though 
loug after, in 1789, he pubhshed ‘‘ Cato of 
Utica,” a tragedy, inferior to both his former 
plays. The Revolution, of which he was an 
ardent admirer, deprivoil bim of a pension, 
which he had enjoyed from the liberality of the 
duke of Orleans, nm whose family his father 
had held a situation, but he subsequently 
obtained rehef fromthe national convention, 
being comprised among the men of letters to 
whom their bounty was extended. He died 
at Pans, March 11, 1804. His works, ongi- 
nal and translated, are numerous, including a 
French version of Phny’s Natural History, 
with critical notes, Paris, 1771 8%, 12 vols. 
4to, the Comedies of Aristophanes, with the 
Fragments of Menander and Philemon, m 
French, 1784, 4 vols. Bvo, and ‘* Nouvelles 
Recherches sur Ia Science des Medailles, In- 
scriptions, et Hieroglyphes antiques,’’ Maes- 
tncht, 1778, 4to.— Idem. 

POIRET (Peter) a French enthusiast, was 
born at Metz in 1646. After studying at Hei- 
delberg and Basil, he became pastor of Am- 
veil, inthe duchy of Deux Ponta, where he 
wrote his ‘‘ Cogitationes rationales de Deo, 
Anima, et Malo,” 1n which he principally fol- 
lowed the maxims of Des Cartes. ‘his work 
created a great sensationin the philosophical 
world, was censured by Bayle, and de- 
fended by the author. In 1676, durng the 
troubles in which lis country was mvolved by 
the war, he withdrew into Holland, and meet- 
ing with the celebrated Antoinette Bounignan, 
he became her zealous disciple , and from 
that moment he became the most bitter enemy 
to every kind of philosophy which was not 
the effect of divme illumination, and inveigh- 
ing most bitterly against the system of 
Cartes. In 1686 M. Powet removed to Rhema- 
burg, not far from Leyden, where he paseed bis 
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time in writing mystical books, and in editing 
the reveries of madame Bourignon, madame 
Gtyon, and others. He died in 1719 His 
other works are, ‘‘ De Cconomia Divina,” 
7 vole. 8vo, ‘‘ De Lruditione tnphci, solda 
superficiania, et falsa ,”’ ‘‘ Phe Peace of Good 
Men in all Parts of Chnstendom ,’”’ “ The 
Substantial Principles of the Christian Reh- 
gion, &c ,” ‘* De Natura Idearum ex Origine 
sua repetita, &c.”’ &c. &c.—Lnjield’s Hist. 
Phil. Moshem. Morert. 

POIS (Nicsovas te) Latin, Piso, an emi 
nent physician, was born at Nancy in 1527, 
and became first physician to Charles duke of 
Lorraine. He wrote a work entitled ‘ De 
Cognocendis et Curandis precipue Interns 
Corpons Human Adfectibus, hb in, ex Cla 
nesimorum Medicorum tam Veterum quam 
Recentiorum Monumentis collecta,’’ of which 
Boerhaave had so high an opinion, that he re- 
published 1t at Leyden, 1736, with a preface 
of his own.—His son, Cuares Lx Pos, was 
born at Nancy in 1563, and became consulting 
physician to duke Charles I[I and to duke 
Henry II, whom he induced to establish a 
school of medicine at Pont-a-Mousson, of 
which he beeame dean and first professor. He 
died in 1633, a victim to his zealous efforts to 
check the ravages of a pestilence at Nancy 
He wrote ‘‘Selectionum Observationum et Con. 
siliorum de preterntis hactenus Morbis,’’ re- 
edited by Boerhaave in 1733, which contains 
many valuable observations derived from long 
experience , ‘‘ Discours de la Nature, Causes, 
et Remedes des Maladies populaires, accom- 
pagnees de Dyssenterie et autres Fluxes de 
Ventre,”’ in which he particularly considers 
the febnie nature of dyssentery , ‘‘ Physicum 
Comete Speculum,” &c.—Hallerr Bibl. Med 
Lioy Dict. 

POISSON (Rarmonp) a French actor and 
dramatic writer of the seventeenth century. 
He was the son of a mathematician,and losing 
his father when young, he was patronized bv 
the duke of Crequi, governor of Pans, but In 
anchnation induced him to relinquish his pros 
pects of rising at court, and go on the stage 
He obtained great celebrity in lowcomedy and 
was noticed by Louis XIV. He died at Pans 
in 1690, leaving a number of theatrical compo 
sitions, published collectively 1n 1687 and 1743, 
2 vols. 12mo.—H1s son, Pauxt Porsson, also 
eminent as a comic actor died at St Germain. 
en-Laye, in 1735, having retired from th 
stage about ten yeara before —Puitrp Pors. 
son, son of the preceding, was famous as | 
dramatic performer, both in tragedy and co 
medy. He was born at Pans in 1682, an 
died at St Germain 1n 1743. He wrote ter 
comedies, of which ‘‘ Le Procureur arbitre,’ 
and ‘‘ L’ impromptu de wee gy tal are acte._ 
occasionally.—His brother, F. Annoutt Pois- 
son pe RoinvitRe, supported the reputation 
of his family as a comic performer. His father 
had procured him a commission 1n the army. 
which he quitted , and went to the East Indies 
and on his return to France he became ar 
actor,in spite of the i wpm of his father. 
which however was withdrawn on perceiving 
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that he possessed extraordinary talents for the 
stage. He died in 1753.— Bog. Une. 
POISONNIER (Psrer Isaac) an emment 
physician, was born at Dyon in 1720, and m 
1746 he succeeded M Dubois as professor of 
physic in the college de France. In 1738, 
being first physician to the French army, he 
went to Russia, to attend the empress Ehza- 
beth in her illness , and while 1n that country 
he assisted at the famous experiment relative 
to the congelation of quicksilver, of which he 
afterwards gave an account to the Academy of 
Sciences. On his return to France, he was 
ade counsellor of state and inspector general 
f physic, and his discovery of distilling fresh 
rom sea-water procured him a pension of 
'2,000 hvres. Dummg the ascendancy of Ro- 
‘espierre he was imprisoned with his family , 
yut on his death he was released, and died in 
1797 or 1798. He wrote several treatises on 
the maladies incident to seamen, the fever of 
it Domingo, &c.—Dict Hist. Gent. Mag. 
POLE (Reco1natp, cardinal) an eminent 
statesman and ecclesiastic, born 1n 1900, was 
the son of sir Richard Pole, lord Montacute, 
‘ousin to Henry VII, by Margaret, daughter 
of the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. 
He received his early education under the Car- 
“husians of Steene, whence he was removed to 
Magdalen college, Oxford. He entered into 
leacon s orders at an early age, and had se- 
reral benefices conferred on him by Henry 
VIII, with whom he was 1n the first instance 
a great favourite. In 1519 he visited Italy, 
and, taking up his abode at Padua became 
highly distinguished for his attachment to po- 
hte hterature. He returned to I ngland in 
1525 but, on the breaking out of the aftair of 
the divorce from Catherine of Arragon pru- 
dently withdrew to Panis Nothing could ex- 
ceed the solicitude of Henry to obtain the con- 
currence of his kinsman im that measure , but 
he was so far from succeeding, that Pole, more 
thoroughly embued with the maxims of the 
church of Rome, drew up a treatise, ‘‘ De 
Mentale Ecclesiastica,” in which he compared 
the king to Nebuchadnezzar, and excited the 
emperor Charles V to revenge the injury of 
his aunt ‘The consequence of this conduct 
was the loss of all his preferment in England, 
in return fur which, he endeavoured to form a 
party against Henry in England, a design 
which terminated in the destruction of his 
brother, lord Montacute, and of Ins aged mo- 
ther, then become countess of Salisbury, who 
fell victims to the vindictive spirit of Henry on 
the public scaffold. The countenance of the 
court of Rome was extended to Pole precisely 
proportion as the anger of that of England 
was excited , and besides being raised to the 
digaity of cardinal, he was employed 10 va- 
Tlous negociations, and, among others, n ne- 
ociating a peace between the emperor and 
rance. He was also appointed one of the 
three papal legates to the council of Trent, 
and, at the death of pope Paul III, was se- 
nously thought of for his successor, On the 
accession of Mary I hisattainder was reversed, 
and he was invited to England, where be ho- 
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| and penetrating genius, and prpfound scien- 


to moderate the mgour of Gardiner and others ‘ific knowledge, and was 1 


against the reformers, and was an advocate for 
lenient measures, and such a correction of cle- 
rical abuses as would concihate them. On the 
death of Cranmer, Pole, then for the first time 
ordained priest, became archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and was at the same time elected 
chancellor of both the universities , and while 
he acted with much seventy in what he 
deemed the extirpation of heresy, he made 
several salutary regulations for tho advance- 
ment of learning. He particularly opposed, 
although in vain, the war with France, to aid 
the views of Phiip I], and seems to havo 
acted conscientiously even when most mis- 
taken. He was lymg ill of an intermittent 
fever when Mary expired , and it was thought 
lus death, which soon followed, in November 
15098, was hastened by his anticipation of the 
ruin of the Catholic cause. Cardinal Pole, 
seems not to have been a man of com- 
manding talents, either in a political or hte 

rary sensc , but he merited great esteem for his 
muildness, generosity, and comparative modera 

tion, in an age when persecution was deemed 
lawful on all mdes.— Brg Brit. Hume 

POLEMBURG (Corne.ivus) a painter, 
was born at Utrecht in 1986, at seventy-four 
years of age made a journey into Italy, to per- 
fect himself. He worked on a very small scale, 
and his larger pictures are not much esteemed. 
Charles I sent for him to England. Rubens 
esteemed him much, and had several of his 
paintings. He distinguished himself chiefly 
by his landscapes, 1n which he treated nature 
with much truth, His touch is light, and 
his skies are particularly remarked for the 
transparency of their colouring. He died in 
1660 —Nouv, Dict Hist. 

POLLMON, an eminent Platonic philoso- 
pher, was born at @ta. In his youth he led 
an exceedingly dissolute life , but in one of 
his fits of intoxication, happening to ente1 the 
school of Xenocrates, who turned his discourse 
to the miseries of intemperance, from that mo. 
ment he changed hus ]ife, and devoted himsel; 
to the study of plnlosophy, and ever afte: 
practised the severest austerity Such was ins 
progress, that on the death of Aenocrates he 
succeeded him 1n the chair of the academy. 
He died BC. 170.— here was also a rheto 
rician of the same name, who flourished in th 
reign of ‘| rajan, of whom some orations are ex: 
tant, which were pnated at Toulouse, in Greel 
and Latin, iu 1637.—Morert. Sutdas. Drogen. 
Laer t. 

+ POLENI (Jonny, marquis) a learned ma. 
thematician and antiquary, was born at Paduz 
an 1083, and was appointed professor of astro 
nomy and mathematics in that city. He was 
a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Pans, the academes of Berhn, of the Ricov- 
rati at Padua, the Royal Society of London, 
and of the Jnstutute at Bologna. [le was alsc 
named by the Venetian republic superimten 
dent of the rivers and waters throughout th 
republic, and pope Benedict XIV made hi 
surveyor of St Peter's, He possessed a live) 


ith the greatest men of his ds 

Supplement to the Antiquities of Gy 
and Gronovius,”’ 5 vols. folio , ‘‘ Dissertaia 
sopra il Fempio di Diana di Efeso ,” ‘‘ Exerci- 
oO Vitruviane.”—Fabroni. Nouv. Diet. 

ist. 

POLHEM (Cuarsroruer) a Swedish en- 

sneer, born at Wisby, in Gothland, in 1661. 

1s talents having attracted attention, Charles 
XI sent him to travel for improvement, when 
ne remained some time at Pans. George I 
afterwards invited him to Hanover, to super- 
intend the working of the mines of the Hartz , 
and advantageous proposals were made to in- 
luce him to remain in Germany, but he pre- 
ferred returning to serve bis native country. 
To him Sweden owes a great number of inge- 
nivus and useful anventions, serviceable in 
mining, draining, and making docks and ca- 
nals, and he particularly displayed his genius, 
and the extent of his conceptions, in the plan 
which he gave for the construction of the ca- 
nal of Irollhaetta, and the basin of Carls- 
rona. Polhem was rewarded for his services 
with a patent of nobility, the title of coun- 
sellor of commerce, and was created a com- 
mander of the order of the polar star. He 
was also a member of the academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, to whose Transactions he fur- 
mshed many interesting contributions. His 
death took place August 31, 1751.—Bug. 
Univ. 

POLI (G Saverio) an emment naturalist, 
was born at Molfetta, mm Italy, in 1746, and 
studied in the university of Pisa. He was a 
member of the Royal Society of London, and 
became director of the mulitary academy of 
Naples, where he diedin 1825 He wrote a 
‘* System of Natural Philosophy,” which has 
gone through ten editions, and a work on 
Testaceous animals, which 1s much esteemed. 
——Gent. Mag. 

POLI (Martin) a distinguished chemist, 
was born at Lucca in 166%. He went to 
Rome, and there invented several new opera- 
tions, and had a pubhe laboratory. Poli hav- 
ing discovered a secret in the art of war, 
communicated 1t to Louis XIV, who rewarded 
him with a pension, and the title of his engi- 
neer, but he declined availing himself of at, 
preferring the interest of mankind to his own. 
On his return to Italy, Poh was employed by 
Clement X1, but he came back into | rance in 
1713, and had sent for his family, when he 
was attacked by a violent fever, which carried 
him off in 1714. He wrote a work entitled, 
‘‘ Il Tnonfo degh Acidi,” to prove, that im- 
stead of being the causes of a great number 
of diseases, acids are, on the contrary, sove- 
reign remedies. It contams a variety of re- 
markable expersments and reasonings, which 
render it worthy of attention.—Nouv. Dict. 


Ast. 

POLIGNAC (Metcsror de) a statesman 
and cardinal, was born of an allustrious family 
at Puy-en Velay, m Languedoc, in 1661. He 
studied philosophy m the college of Har- 
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court, but secretly attached himself to the 
Caftesian phy, which was then ngor- 
ously prohi in the schools. In 1692 he 

mted ambassador to Poland, and on 
the cath of John Sobiesky, he employed all 
his address to procure the election of the 
pnnce of Conu, but his efforts proved unsuc- 
cessful, and 1t was with great difficulty that 
he got back to France. Has failure incurred 
the displeasure of Louis, and he retired for 
some time to his abbey of Bon Port, where 
he composed his ‘‘ Anti- Lucretius.” In 1706 
he went to Rome, and was employed in va- 
rious diplomatic concerns of importance, for 
which he was created cardinal in 1713, and 
master of the chapel royal. On the death of 
Louis XIV he connected himself with the 
enemies of the regent, and was banished in 
1718 to his abbey of Anchin, and was not re- 
called tH 1720. In 1724 he went to Rome, 
and was appomted agent for French affairs 
there. He was nominated to the archbi- 
shopne of Auch, and made a commander of 
the order of the Holy Ghost. He died at 
Pans in 1741. His Latm poem of “ Anti- 
Lucretius’’ has been frequently reprinted, and 
translated into various languages. It 18 distin- 
guished by the purity and elegance of :ts dic- 
tion, and the happy turn of its expressions. 
He confutes the absurdities of the Epicurean 
system, and puts in their place the reveries of 
Des Cartes. Ihe cardinal possessed a large 
collection of antiquities, dug up from the ruins 
of Rome, and formed a project of diverting 
the course of the Liber in order to search for 
the relics in its bed, but his finances did not 
enable him to put 1t into exccution.— Moreri 
Nouv Dict Hast. 

POLITI (ArFxanpben) a learned Itahan 
was born at Florence in i679. He completed 
lis philosophical studies in the college of th 
Scuole Pie, where, n 1700, he was appointe 
professor of rhetoric , and in 1708, for the use 
of his class, he published a ‘*‘ Compendium o° 
Peripatetic Philosophy.” In 1716 he wa: 
sent by his order to teach theology at Genoa, 
and he afterwards became professor of elo- 
quence at Pisa. He died at Florence in 1752. 
He wrote a book on junsprudence, entitled, 
‘* De Patna im Testamentis condendis Potes- 
tate,” but his ruling passion was Greek lite 
rature, and he devoted many years of his hfe 
to a translation and allustration of Homer, with 
the commentary of Fustathius. His othe: 
works are, ‘‘ Martyrologium Romanorum cas 
tigatum, folio, ‘ Orationes ad Acad. Pisa. 
nam.’—TFabrom Vit. Italor. 

POLITIANO (Anceto) a learned an 
elegant scholar of the fifteenth century, born 
an 1454, at Monte Pulciano, in the Florentine 
territones, whence he derived the appellatio: 
by which he 1s more usually known than b 
that of Cinis, his family name. The first pro 
duction which brought him into notice wasa La. 
tin m on the tournament of Guliano de Me- 
daci. He assumed the ecclemastical habit, ant’ 
acguirea by hie accomphshments the favour c 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, who made him tuto: 
te his children, and presented tum with a ca: 
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ionry in the cathedral of Florence, which ‘he 
‘ld with the professorship of the Greek and 
itin languagea, Among the most esteemed 
his writings are, an “‘ Account of the Con- 
mracy of the Pazzi,’ ‘* A Latin Tranalation 
? Herodian ,” and, “* A Collection of Greek 
ipigrams ,’” besides some miscellaneous works 
prose and verse, and a drama on the atory 

Orpheus, printed 11475, Thuis latter parece 
was set to music, of which science he was so 
passionately fond, that his death 1s said tohave 
xeen accelerated by his propensity. An un- 

irtunate attachment to a lady of distinguished 
rank had brought on a severe ulness, which 
e much ancreased by starting out of bed in 

fit of enthusiasm to celebrate her beauties on 
is lute. His death was the consequence in 
494 —Tiraboscht. Brog. Un. 

POT LEXFEN (sr "Haw Ry) an English 
awyer and judge of considerable practice 
mder Charles II, was born in Devonshire. In 
688 he sat as one of the members fer the 
ity of Exeter, and he was retained as one of 
he counsel for the bishops. After the Revo- 
‘ation he was knighted, and was appointed 
-hief-jusice of the common pleas, but he 
ield this office a very short time, dying m 
692. His ‘‘ Arguments and Reports” were 
yubhshed in 1702, 1n foho. Burnet calls him 
‘an honest and learned, but perplexed, law- 
ver.’—Bridgman’s Legal Bibl. Prince’s 
WV orthies. 

POLLIO (Carus Asr1nrvus) an eminent sol- 

uer and scholar of the Augustan age, the 
raend and patron of Virgil, Horace, and of 
ther hterary men, and the intimate associate 
ff Mecznas. He filled the office of consul 
A.U.C.714, and signalized his military talents 
im Dalmatia. His literary productions are 
stated to have been far above mediocrity , but 
unfortunately all these, dramatc, forensic, and 
historical, have perished in the lapse of ages. 
Ils birth 1s supposed to have taken place 
about seventy-six years before the Christian 
zra, which epoch he survived four years, and 
died at Tusculum, the modern Frescatu.— Life 
ry Masson. 

POLO (Marco) a celebrated traveller of 
-he thirteenth century, was the son of Nicolas 
Polo, a Venetian merchant, who, accompanied 
by his brother Matthew, had penetrated to 
the court of Kubla, the great khan of the 
Tartars. Ihis prince being highly entertained 
with their account of Europe, made them his 
ambassadors to the pope, on which they tra- 
velled back to Rome, and having obtained a 
couple of missionaries, once more visited I ar- 
tary, accompanied by the young Marco, who 
became a great favounte with the kban. Hav- 
ing acquired the different dialects of Tartary, 
he was employed on various embassies , and 
after a residence of seventeen years, all the 
three Venetians returned to their own coun- 
try, m 1295, with immense wealth. Marco 
afterwards served his country at sea againat 
the Genoese, and being taken pnsoner, re- 
maimed many years in confinement, the te- 
dium of which, he beguled by composw 
the history of the travels of his father eh 
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himself, under the title of ‘‘ Delle Marviglie 
del Mondo da lui vidute, &c.”’ the first edition 
of which appeared at Venice in 1496, 8vo. 
Tt has been translated into various languages, 
the best versions of which are one in Latin, Co- 
logne, 1671, and another in French, published 
at the Hague in 1675, in 2 vols. Polo re- 
lates many incredible things, but the greater 
part of his narrative has been verified by suc- 
ceeding travellers; and it is thought, that 
what he wrote from his own knowledge is 
both curious and true. He not only gave a 
better account of China than any previously 
afforded, but likewise furnished an account of 
Japan, of several islands in the East Indies, 
of Madagascar, and of the coast of Africa. 
He ultimately regained bis liberty, but of his 
subsequent history nothing is known.—Tira- 
boschi. Rees’s Cyclop. 

POLLUX (Jutrus). There were two an- 
cient writers of thisname. The first and most 
celebrated was an Egyptian by birth, born at 
Naucratis in that country, in the latter part of 
the second century. He devoted himself 
early to letters, and settled at Athens, where 
he read lectures on ethics and eloquence, till 
his reputation as a scholar procured him the 
appointment of preceptor to the emperor 
Commodus.. For the use of his illustrious 
scholar he drew up the catalogue of Greek sy- 
nonymes, in ten books, which, under the name 
of ‘‘Onomasticon,” is the only one of his 
works that has come down to posterity, al- 
though he was the author of several more. 
His death took place AD. 238, when he had 
nearly attained his sixtieth year. Of his 
** Onomasticon”’ there are two editions, the 
Aldine, printed at Venice in 1502, and that of 
Amsterdam, 1706, folio—The second, who 
lived two centuries later, is known only as the 
author of a medical treatise, entitled, ‘* Histo- 
ria Physica,” of which there is an edition print- 
ed in 1779 at Bologna.—Fabricii Bibl. Gree. 

POLY ANUS. There were more than 
one writer of antiquity who bore this name, 
the most celebrated of whom flourished under 
Antoninus and Verus, in the second century. 
He appears to have been by birth a Macedo-. 
nian, and is principally known as the author of 
a work on military tactics, entitled, ‘‘ Strata-. 
gemata, &c.”’ Isaac Casaubon | ee cee an, 
edition of it, which was reprinted at Leyden’ 
in 1690, on an improved scale, bearing on the | 
title page, ‘* Polyeni Stratagematum, libri octo, 
Justo Vulteio interprete, Pancratius Maasvi- 
cius recensuit, Isaaci Casauboni necnon suas 
Notas adjecit.”” This is by far the best edition. 
There is also an English translation of it in 
4to, 1793. Fragments of other works of the 
same writer have descended to posterity in 


quotations, but none of any length or interest. . 


POLYBIUS, an eminent Greek historian, 
was born at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, abou. 
lis father Lycortas was prwtor of. 


BC. 203. 
the Achwan republic, and the friend of Philo- 
cmen. He was brought up to arms and pub- 
ic affairs, and was employed on several em- 
bassies, and among others to the Romans, 
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whose viewa upon Greece he oppomed. 

this account, when, after the defeat of Persenc, 
it became unnecessary to preserve appear~ 
ances, he was one of the thousand suspicioes 
persons demanded of the Acheans as hos 

to be detained under custody in Italy. His 
reputation, however, preceded him to Rome ; 
and by his learning, talents, and integrity, he 
ingratiated himself with the two sons of 
Paulus Amilius, adopted by the Scipio family, 
through whose interest he obtained the release 
of his countrymen, after a detention of seven- 
teen years. He himself, however, chose to 
remain at Rome, and afterwards to accompany 
Scipio in his expedition into Africa. When 
the Achzans were again involved in a war 
with the Romans, he hastened to the army of 
the consul Mummius, in order to mediate in 
their favour; and by his probity and disinte- 
restedness, secured so much crellit from both 
sides, that he was entrusted with the care of 
settling a new form of government for the 
cities of Greece. He afterwards accompa- 
nied Scipio to Numantia, and upon the death 
of his great friend and benefactor, returned to 
his native country, where he died, in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse, in his eighty- 
second year, BC. 181. Polybius was the au- 
thor of a ‘‘ Universal History,” beginning at 
the second Punic war, to the subversion of the 
Macedonian kingdom, a period of 135 years. 
Of this great work five complete books only 
are extant, with considerable fragments of 
twelve more. Their loss is much regretted, 
no author of antiquity being more valuable for 
accuracy, fidelity, and military and political 
information, conveyed with little attention to 
the graces of composition. ‘The best editions 
of Polybius are that of Casaubon, 1609, folio ; 
of Gronovius, 3 vols. 8vo, 1670; and of Leip- 
sic, 1789, 9 vols. 8vo. Polybius has been 
translated into English by Hampton.—Biog. 
Clas. Vossit Hist. Grec. 

POLYCARP (St) a Christian father and 
martyr, probably born at Smyrna during the 
reign of Nero, was a disciple of the apostle 
John, and was by him appointed bishop of 
that city ; and he is thought to be the angel of 
the church of Smyrna, to whom the epistle in 
the second chapter of Revelations is addressed. 
Ignatius also much esteemed Polycarp, who, 
when he was condemned to die, comforted 
and encouraged him in his sufferings. On the 
event of a controversy between the Eastern 
and Western churches, respecting the proper 
time for celebrating Easter, Polycarp under- 
took a journey to Rome to confer with Ani- 
cetus; but though nothing satisfac took 
place on that affair, whilst at Rome he vio- 
lently opposed the heresies of Marcion and 
Valentinus, and converted many of their fol- 
lowers. During the persecution of the Chris- 
tians under Marcus Aurelius, Polycarp suffered 
martyrdom with the most heroic fortitude, 
AD. 169. His ‘‘ Epistle to the Philippians,”’ 
the only one of his pieces which has been 
preserved, is contained in archbishop Wake’s 
“¢ Genuine Epistles.”—Cave. Lardner. Mo- 

hem. Depin. . 
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POLYCLETUS, a famous sculptor of anti- 
yuity, was born at Sucyon, and flounshed BC. 
43). He w considered to have attained per- 
fecizon in single figures , and a statue of a hife- 
guard of the king of Persia was in such nice 
proportion, that artists came from all parts to 
study itasa model. A statue of a boy, exe- 
cuted by him, was valued at a hundred talents. 
—Plini Hist. Nat. 

POLYGNOTIUS, a painter of Thasos, flou- 
mnshed about 420 BC. He painted the temple 
of Delphi, and part of the Pecile at Athens 
gratuitously, for which at was decreed that he 
should be supported at the public expense. 
He was the first who, departing from the an 
tuugue hardness, pated women in thin and 
lucid garments, and separated their lips so as 
to disclose their teeth.—-Plinw Nat. Hist. 

POLY MNESTES, a musician of ancient 
Greece, born at Colophon, 1 Joma, equally 
celebrated for lus performances on the Jute 
and lyre. Plutarch speaks of him as the 
inventor of the Hyper-Lydian measure, the 
lowest of the five orginal modes, being half a 
note below the Donan. Ihis alteration he 
accomphshed by relaxing the tension of the 
strings more than had been previously prac- 
tused.— Bur ney’s Hist. of Mus. 

POMBAL (Sraastian Jost PH Canvaruo 
ME tt , count d’Oeyras, marquis de) a famous 
Portuguese statesman, born at Soura, 1n the 
territory of Coimbra, in 1699. Ile was the 
son of Emanuel Carvalho, a gentleman of the 
second class, and he studied the law at the 
university of Coimbra , but preferring a 
military life to the magistracy, for which 
he was intended, he procured a commission in 
the royal guards. Ihe natural violence of lis 
temper involved him m errors, which excited 
the animadversions of his superiors, in conse- 
quence of which he thought proper to retire 
from the service. He took up his residence 
at his native place, and soon after married, in 
ypposition to the wishes of her friends, a lady 
of anoble and ancient family. ‘Tired of imac- 
tian he obtained a new introduction to court, 

nd through the patronage of the queen he 
was appointed ambassador to the court of Lon- 
don 1 1739. hs residence m England ap 
pears to have had a decisive influence on his 
future administration , and it was here that he 
became acquainted with the reciprocal inte 
~ests of England and Portugal, and gained 
correct ideas of the power and prosperity to 
which a nation may attain by industry. Here 
likewise he acquired a just notion of the mer- 

antile system, and of the measures best cal- 
sulated to support it, and these he afterwards 
endeavoured, with indefatigable zeal, and with 
the most despotic authority, to put in practice 
in hig own country. He was recalled m 1745, 
and through the influence of his former pa- 
troness was sent to Vienna to adjust a dispute 
between pope Benedict XIV and the empress 
Mana Theresa, relative to the patnarchate of 
Aquileia. His wife dying, he now married the 

oung countess Von Daun, niece of the cele- 
brated marshal of that name, and this union 
established his ascendancy over the queen of 
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Portugal, who was an Austrian princess. On 
the death of the king, in 1750, she persuaded 
her son, Joseph I, to appoint Carvalho secretary 
of state for foreagn affairs The first care of 
the new minister was to improve the commer- 
cial resources of the kingdom, and encourage 
a spirit of industry among the people , but he 
also seems to have systematically endeavoured 
to depress the nobihty, and he aisplayed a 
marked enmity to the influential order of the 
yesuits , whence arose a spint of opposition to 
his measures, which led to many public disas- 
ters. He was, however, enabled to carry some 
of his plans into execution, and was proceed- 
ing to prosecute them effectually, when some 
iterruption occurred froin the dreadful earth- 
quake at Lisbon in 1755. On this occasion 
he displayed the most active benevolence to- 
wards the distressed citizens, and did every 
thing in his power to relieve their sufferings 
and necessities. His services procured him 
deserved respect, and the king rewarded him 
with the title of count d Oeyras. In the fol- 
lowing year he was made piime munister of 
the country, and he naw assumed a most unh- 
mited power 1n every dernartment of the state. 
Many of his measures were arbitrary and se- 
vere, but the licentiousness of the age, and the 
character of the people, served to excuse, if 
not to justify, his proceedings. ‘The attempt 
to assassinate the king, for which the duke of 
Aveiro and others of the nobility suffered m 
1758, was ascribed by the minister tu the 1n- 
stigations of the ,esuits, and 1t afforded him a 
pretext for the banishment of those fathers 
frem Portugal. He persevered in the system 
of pohcy which he adopted, notwithstanding 
he was continually adding to the number of hus 
enemies, tll at length, on the death of the 
king, in 1777, he was disgraced, and ordered to 
retire to his estates, and he died at Pombal, 
the place of his exile, May 8, 1782.—Buwg. 
Univ —_Rees’s Cyclop. 

COMLI (Prrir) a celebrated French 
druggist, was born in 168, and exercised his 
profession at Pars He collected drugs from 
all parts of the world at a great expense, and 
mide a cat logue of all the drugs in his maga- 
zine, and of all the varneties in his cabinet. 
He died in 1699, on the very day on which a 
pension was granted to him by Lows XIV. 
He wrote an excellent work, entitled, ‘* His- 
toire Generale des Drogues ,”’ the most com- 
plete work that had ever been written on the 
subject —Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

POMEY (Francis) a jesuit, and long 
time prefect of the lower classes at Lyons, 
died in 1673, at an advanced age. [Fle was 
well acquainted wath the Latin wiiters, but 
his works are deficient in correctness and me- 
thod. They are, “ A French-Latin Diction- 
ary,’ ‘* Flos Latinitatis,” a good abridgment 
of the dictionary of Robert Euenne, ‘ Ind2- 
cuhs Universalis ,”’ ‘‘ Colloques Scolastiques 
et Moraux,’’ ‘‘ Libitingw, ou Craaté des Funé- 
railles des Anciens,’’a curious book m La- 
tun, ‘* Trasté des Particules,” ‘ Pantheum 
Mythcum ,” “ Novus Rhetoncwa Candida- 
tus.”— Nour. Dict. [Hist. 
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POMMERAYE (dom. Joun Francis) a 
Benedictine of the congregation of St Maur, 
was born at Rouen im 1617, and renounced ail 
the charges of his order to devote himself en- 
tarely to study. His works abound with labo- 
rious research , the principal are, “ L’ Histoire 
des Archévéques de Rouen,” ‘ L’Histore 
de la Cathédrale de Rouen ,” ‘* Histoire de 
Abbaye de St Quen de Rouen, et celles de 
St Amand, et de Sainte Catharine de la méme 
ville ,’’ ** Un Recueil des Conciles et Synodes 
de Rouen.”’ He died of apoplexy in 1687.— 
Now. Dict. Hrs 

POMFRET (Jouwn) a poet, was born in 
Bedfordshire in 1667, and studied at Queen’s 
college, Cambridge, where he took Ins degrees 
an arts , and taking orders, he was presented to 
the living of Malden in Bedfordshire. In 1703 
he came to London for institution to a large 
and considerable living , but he was stopped by 
Compton, bishop of London, who, on account 
of an equivocal expression in ns poem of the 
‘« Choice,” thought him unfit for the clerical 
habt. He was, however, convinced of his 
mistake, but too late , for Pomfret, being conse- 
quently detained in London caught the small- 
pox, and died of 1t 1n 1705. His ‘* Choice” 
has been hizhly popular, from its suitablenes: 
to all tastes and ideas of comfort, and its 
smooth metre. His poems were published in 
1699, and some additional pieces appeared 
after his death.—Johnson’s Poets. 

POMPADOUR (Jeanne ANTOINFTITE 
Porsson, marquise de) mistress of Lous XV, 
was born in 1722. According to Voltaire, 
she was the daughter of a farmer at Ferté sous 
Jouare, whose wife became the mustress of 
M. Lenormand de J ournehem, a farmer-gene- 
ral. The mother, an unprmineipled and 1n- 
triguing woman, promoted the marnage of her 
young and beautiful daughter with M Cenor- 
mand d@’Etisle, the nephew of Tournehem, and 
afterwards procured her introduction to the 
king, which led to her guilty elevation. She 
succeeded in the king’s favour the duchess de 
Chateauroux, who died in 1744, and mn 1745 
she was created marchioness of Pompadour. 
She used her influence with her lover in pro- 
moting the progress of the fine arts, which she 
herself cultavated with considerable success, 
and part of the wealth lavished on her was de- 
voted to the collection of books, paintings, 
and curiosities. But her cupidity and extrava- 
gance were unbounded. She obtained a pen- 
s10n of 240,000 francs, and in 1756 the place 
of lady of the palace to the queen, who appears 
to have made no oppostion to the appoint- 
ment. She aiterfered frequently in the affairs 
of poveumee both as to domestc and foreign 
policy , and the seven years’ war with Prussia, 
so disastrous to France, was one of the mea- 
sures she promoted. Her death took place 
April 14, 1764.—Dict. Hist. Brog. Unio. 

POMPEI! (Grrotaso) an Itahan wniter, 
was born at Verona 1n 1731. His first work 
was ‘‘ Canson: Pastorah,’’ 2 vols. 8v0, which 
were much admired for ther sweetness, sen- 
sibility, and elegance. He next gave a very 
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of Theocritus. His tragedies of ‘‘ Hyper- 
mmnestra” and ‘* Calhrboe,’’ were represented 
several times with success. In 1774 he com- 
pleted a translation of Plutarch’s Lives, winch 
established his character as a scholar and prose 
writer. He afterwards gave poetical versions 
of the Hero and Leander of Museus, two of 
the Hymns of Callimachus, and the Epistles 
of Ovid, and two volumes of ‘ Nuove Can- 
zoni Pastorah.’’ Pompei was secretary to the 
tnbunal of pubhc safety and the academy of 
painting, and member of the Academies of the 
Aletofil: and the Filarmonic: , and he received 
invitations from the duke of Parma and the 
emperor Joseph II, but he declined all offers, 
and died at Verona in 1790. <An edition of 
all his works was published after his death, in 
6 vols. 8vo.— Atheneum. 

POMPEY THE GREAT, or CNETUS 
POMPEIUS MAGNUS, a celebrated Roman 
statesman and warrior, the contemporary and 
rivalof Julius Cesar. He wasthe son of Pom- 
peius Strabo, of an illustrious family, and was 
born 105 BC. After having studied the art of 
war under lis father, at the age of twenty- 
three he raised three legions of troops, with 
which he marched to the assistance of Sylla, 
then carrying on war with Manus and his par- 
tizans , and three years after, having recovered 
Siclly and Afmca, he was honoured with a 
tnumph. Afterthe death of Sylla he carned 
on war against Sertorius, in Spain , and having 
conquered that leader, he again triumphed, in 
the year of Rome 681. He was then made 
consul, and re-established the tnbunate , and 
carrying the Roman arms into Agia, he van- 
quished the kings of Armenia and Pontus, and 
pursued his victorious course thiough Media, 
Albama, Colchis, Judea, and other countries. 
His services were rewarded with another 
tnumph, which was celebrated durng two 
days with the utmost magnihcence. Pompey 
then, uniting with Cesar and Crassus, formed 
the first triumvirate. This union was broken 
by the death of Crassus and the mutual jea- 
lousy of the surviving parties, which, after a 
while, occasioned a civil war between them, 
Pompey, on the approach of C.esar to Rome, 
with a hostile army of veteran troops, crossed 
the Adriatic to Epirus, and a battle between 
the nval clnefs taking place on the plains of 
Pharsalia, the former was utterly defeated. 
He then fled to pt, where he was imme- 
diately assassinated, by order of the ministers 
of Ptolemy, the king of that country, BC. 48. 
Cicero says of this commander, that he was 
born for greatness, and that he was capable of 
attaining the highest eminence by hia elo- 
quence, but he chose rather to seek for military 
glory.—Plutarch. Morers. 

POMPIGNAN (Jean Jacaurs te Franc, 
marquis de) a French man of letters, was born 
of a noble family at Montauban m 1709. He 
was brought up to the law, and became first 
president of the court of Aides, at bis native 
place, where he indulged his taste for poetry, 
and produced his tragedy of ‘‘ Didon.”’ Being 
well versed 1n the learned languages, and some 


dclghtful translation, in verse, of the Idylis|of the modern ones, he employed himeclf 
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largely mn translations, as well as original com- 
position, and became distinguished in the hte- 
rary circles of Paris In 1760 he was ad- 
mitted into the French Academy , and in an 
inaugural discourse on reception, made an open 
attack upon the prevalent scepticism of the 
day, which drew upon him the formidable 
ridicule of Voltaire and his associates, who 
finally drove him into retirement, where he 
dud in 1784. The pnncipal works of this 
writer, whose talents were respectable, consist 
of dramatic pieces, Sacred Odes, Imitations 
of the Georyics, ‘Translations from AZschylus 
and Lucian, and Dissertations.— His brother, 
Joun George, born in 1715, became arch- 
bishop of Viennes and almoner to Lows XVI. 
He was a prelate of considerable merit as an 
ecclesiastic, and the author of a great number 
of theological tracts, besides a ‘‘ Critical Essay 
on the present state of the Republic of Let- 
ters,’ 1743, and ‘‘ The Proper Use of Secular 
Authority in Matters of Rehgion,’’ 1753.— 
Nouv Dict. Hist. 

POMPONATIUS (Perrr) a metapbysi- 
cian, was born at Mantua in 1462, and deli- 
vered lectures on the philosophy of Aristotle 
and Averroes at Padua and Bologna. He 
composed a celebrated little treatise, ‘‘ De 
Immortalitate Anime ,”’ in which he was sup- 
posed to doubt the immortality of the soul, on 
the ground that all natural reason was against 
it, and Leo X was induced to suppress the 
work by a bull, and caused Augustine Niphus 
to compose a treatise with the same title, in 
refutation of it ‘1his discussion was referred 
to the arbitration of Bembus who supported 
Pomponatius, and obtained leave for bim to 
publish a second edition. He also wrote a 
book, ‘*‘ De Incantationibus,’’ and a treatise on 
‘* Fate and Free Will.’ He died in 1595,— 
Gen. Dict. Brucker. Nuceron. 

POMPONIUS LAIUS (Juuivs) some- 
tames styled Peter of Calabria, a learned ant- 
quary of the fifteenth century, said to have 
been the natural son of a Neapolitan noble- 
man. He prosecuted his studies at Rome, 
under Laurentius Vaila, whom he succeeded 
as p.ofessor of rhetoric. He also founded an 
academy, which was suppressed by pope Paul 
II, and many of the members were impnisoned, 
and some of them tortured , but Sixtus IV re- 
leased them, and restored Pompomwus to his 
office. He wrote several works in Latin, re- 
lative to Roman history and antiquities , and 
he adited the wnmtings of Sallust, Pliny the 
Younger, and Cicero, and commented on 
those of Quintilian and other classic authors. 
His death took place at the age of seventy, in 
4499.—Tiraboschi. Diet. Hist. 

PONTANUS (Jonn Jovianus) was born 
at Cerreto, 1n 1420, and became tutor to Al- 
phonso, the young king of Arragon, whose 
secretary and counsellor of state he afterwards 
was. ‘This prince rebelled against his father, 
and Pontanus reconciled them , but not being 
recompensed as he conceived he deserved, he 
wrote a work against Ferdinand, entitled 
‘« Dialogue sur l’Ingratitude,” m wlach he 
praised excessively Charles VIII of France. 
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But Ferdinand, insenmble to this affront, con- 
tinued him im his situation. He died m 1503 
or 1505. His style, though elegant, 1s often 
| obscure , and he made himeelf a great many 
enemies by the freedom of his judgment and 
the bitterness of his censures. He wrote 
‘‘The History of the Wars of Ferdinand I 
and John of Anjou,” and a great number of 
| works in verse and prose, collected at Beile, m 
|, 1556, 4 vols. 8vo. His prose works were af- 
terwards published separately, but both these 
collections are scarce.—Nouwv. Dict Hot. 

PONTANUS (Joun Isaac) histonogra- 
pher of the king of Denmark, and of the pro- 
vince of Guelders, died at Narderwick in 
1640. His works of research are most es- 
teemed , he possessed very little smagination, 
and his poetry is httle more than measured 

rose. is works are ‘ Rerum Demuicarum, 

istorla una cum chorographica ejyusdem 
Regn: Urbiumque Descnptione ,”’ ‘ Discepta- 
tiones Chorographice de Rheni davertus atque 
Ostis et accolis Populis adversus Ph. Cluve- 
rum ,’’ ‘* Observationes m Lractatum de Globis 
Celesti et Lerrestri auctore Roberto Hueaio ,” 
‘* Discussiones Histonice ,’’ ‘* Ongines I ran- 
cice ,”’ ‘* Historia Ulrica,’”’? ‘‘ Life of Fre- 
derick IT king of Denmark and Norway.” — 
Nouv. Dict. Hast. 

PONTAIL (Joun) a French ecclesastic, 
was born at St Helaise du Harcoeur, in the 
diocese of Avranches, 1n 1638. He became 
vicar of the parish of St Geneviewe des Ar- 
deus, and penitentiary of the church of Paris. 
He died in 1728 He wrote a great ‘* Dic- 
tionnaire des Cas de Conscience ,” ‘‘ Senp- 
tura Sacra ubique sib: constans,”’ ‘‘ Lotre- 
tiens Spirituels, pour instruire, exhorter, et 
consoler les Malades ,”’ with several other re- 
lgious tracts.—NAouv. Dict. Hist. 

PONTAULT (Sesastian Beaurieu pe) 
an eminent French engineer, 10 the resgn of 
Louis XIV. He entered the army at the age 
of fifteen, and so distinguished himeelf hy hia 
bravery at the serge of Rochelle, that the king 
gave him the post of commissary of artillery 
He wrote an important work, entitled ‘* Les 
glorieuses Conquetes de Lows le Grand,’’ 
comprehending all the operations of war, from 
the battle of Rocroi, in 1643, to the taking of 
Namur, in 1694. Ihere were several edi- 
tions of this, the principal iscalled the Grand 
Beauleu Pontault died in 1674, and the 
work was carned down to 16094 by other 
hands —Perrault. Les Hommes Illustres. 

PONTE (Jacoz na) called alao IL BAS- 
SANO, and IL BASSAN VECCHIO, was 
born at Bassano in 1510, and was the pupil 
of his father, Francie da Ponte, a respectable 
pene He afterwards went to Venice, and 

ecame the disciple of Bonifacio. On the 
death of his father he settled at Bassano, 
where be died m 159%. His style so much 
resembles that of ‘litian that he haseven been 
called his pupil. He commenced by aiming 
at grandeur of style, but he soon descended to 
subyects of less energy , and even 10 his altar- 
pieces, his figures are generally below the na- 
tural size. His colourmg aud composition are 
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td hamself; the first at a distance 
ting a beantiful effect, and & fact being 
foe a confused mass of paint, aud latter a 
blendmg circular with tnangular forms, and 
the most coutrasted postures with parallel 
lines. His profane pieces consist of markets, 
kitchens, larders, &c. He Jef four sens, 
Francis, Leander, John Baptist, ant Jerome, 
all of whom ishe® themselves in the 
art. — Pilkington, by Fuselt. D’ Argenville. 
Sur J. Reynolds’s Works. 

PONTEDERA (Juntan) anative of Pisa, 
and professor of botany at Padua, in the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, wrote, 
‘¢ Compendium Tabularum SBotanicarum in 
quo Plante 272 in Italia nuper detect recen- 
sentur,’”’ 1718, 4to, 2.‘* De Florum Natura,”’ 
1720, 3. ‘* Antiquitataum Latinarum Greca- 
rumque enarrationes et Emendationes,”’ Padua, 
1740.—Nouv Dict. Hist. 

PONIOPPIDAN (Enric Ericson) a Da- 
nish divine, born in 1616, 1n the isle of Funen. 
He obtained various preferments in the church, 
and at length the bishopric of Drontheimm in 
Norway, where he died 1n 1678. He was the 
author of a Danish grammar, Latin poems, and 
other works.—Ponrorripan (Lovurs) nephew 
of the foregoing, died 1n 1706, aged fifty eight. 
He pubhshed ‘* Theatrum Nobilitatis Da- 
nic@,”’ 2 vols. folio, besides some religious 
pieces in Ins native language —PonTOPPIDAN 
(Ersc) his son, was born in 1698, at Aarhus, 
in Jutland, where the father held a cleiical 
office. He was educated partly at Copenha- 
gen, and in that university he took his degrees 
in theology 1n 1718. After having been em- 
ployed as a private tutor to the son of a Da- 
nish officer, he was, 1n 1721, appointed governor 
to the young duke of Holatem Ploen. He 
subsequently obtained ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. In 1735 he was chosen one of the 
royal chaplains, in 1738 professor extraord.- 
nary of theology at Copenhagen , andin 1747 
he was elevated to the bishopric of Bergen. 
He died in that city, December 20, 1764. 
Pontoppidan wrote a great number of works, 
the most important of which are noticed in the 
Biographie Universelle. Among them are, “‘An- 
nales Ecclese Danice,” 1741—1752, 4 vols. 
4to, and ‘‘ An Essay on the Natural History 
of Norway,” of which an Inghish translation 
was published in London, 1759, folio.—Azkin’s 
Gen. Bwg. 

POOL (Marrnew) an eminent nonconfor- 
mist divine, was born at York 1m 1624, and 
educated at i y.anuel college, Cambndge, 
where he took the degree of MA. Hav- 
ing taken orders 1n 1648 he became nnnis- 
ter of St Michael Le Querne, London. In 
1654 he engaged in a controversy against 
the Socinian opimions of John Biddle, and 
in 1658, forme 
tenance of poor students at the university. 
His sentiments being Presbytennan, he was, in 
1662, ejected from Ine hving by the enforce- 
ment of the Act of Uniformity, on which he 
pubhshed a Latin treatise, entitled “ Vox Cla- 
mantis in Deserto.”  Poasessed of a small 
independency, he occupied himself in his retire- 
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ment in the ¢omposition of his elaborate work, 
the “‘ Synopsis Criticorum,” which vast body 
of biblical criticism was first printed in five 
volumes foha, YWitnle thus employed, he how- 
ever found tumete write some tracts against 
popery, which exeited much enmity on the 
part of the Catholics, and his name was put 
down by the infamous T:tus Oates in the het 
of persons whom it was pretended they pur- 
posed to assassinate. Alarmed by this circum- 
stance, and the apparent intention of some 
persons to waylay him, he retired to Amster- 
dam, where he died in October 1679. Besides 
the ‘* Synopsis,” which extibits extensive 
learning and great critical skill, Mr Pool was 
author of ‘ A Letter to the Lord Charles 
Fleetwood ” of a bnef Latin poem of much 
elegance, and of several sermons and epitapha. 
He also commenced ‘* Annotations on the 
Bible,’”’ which were finished by other hands, 
and published in 1685, in 2 vols. folio, and fre- 
quently reprinted.—Athen. Oxon. Bug. Brit. 
POPE (AtrxanpFn) a celebrated Engheh 
poet, was born May 22, 1688, in Lombard- 
street, London, where his father, a linen dra- 
per, acquired a considerable fortune. Both his 
parents were Roman Catholics, and, ac he 
himself asserts, of gentle blood. Soon after 
the birth of his son, who was of very delicate 
constitution, small and much deformed, the 
father of Pope retired from business, to a 
small house at Binfield near Windsor Forest , 
and, owing to his attachment tothe exiled king, 
not choosing to vest his property in the public 
securities, he lived frugally on the capital. 
The subject of this article was taught to read 
and write at home, and at the age of eight was 
placed under the care of a Catholic pnest, 
named Taverner, from whom he learned the 
rudiments of Latin and Greek. Being fond of 
reading, he became acquainted at this early 
period with Ogilby’s version of Homer, and 
Sandys’s translation of Ovid’s Metamoiphoses, 
sich books first turned his attention to poetry. 
He was successively placed at two other schools; 
the first at Twyford, and the second at Hyde- 
park-corner, where he formed a play, taken 
from Ogilby’s Homer, intermixed with verses 
of his own, and procured it to be acted by his 
school-fellows. About his twelfth year he was 
taken home, and privately instructed by an- 
other priest , and to this penod 1s assigned his 
earliest printed poem, the ‘‘ Ode on Solitude.”’ 
He subsequently appears to have been the di- 
rector of his own studies, in which the cultiva- 
tion of poetry occupied his cluef attention. 
He particularly exercised himself im imitation 
and translation , of which his versions of the 
first book of the ‘‘ Thebas,”’ and of the ‘‘ Sap- 
photo Phaon,’”’ made aw the age of fourteen, 
afford a remarkable testimony. He was sixteen 
when he wrote his ‘“‘ Pastorals,’”’ which pro- 
cured him the friendship or notce of several 
eminent persons, including mr William Trume- 
ball, Wycherly, Walsh, Dryden, and others, 
Has ‘‘ Ode for St Cecaha’s Day,” and ‘‘ Essay 
on Criticism,’’ were his next performances of 
note, the latter of which was written in 1709, 
and published in 1713, mm which year also 
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appeared ne ‘ Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady.” 
He had now acquired that height of reputation 
which seldomfails to ensure to successful author- 
ship the alloy of disputes and jealousies, nor 
was Pope of a disposition to avoid them. He 
became embroiled wath Ambrose Philips in 
consequence of an ironical comparison of that 
writer's pastorala with his own, in the ‘‘ Guar- 
dian ,” and with the irascible critic John Den- 
nis, owing to a humorous allusion to him under 
the name of Appius, in the ‘* Essay on Cniu- 
cism.”’ The “ Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady ”’ 
was rapidly followed by the justly celebrated 
“Rape of the Lock,” grounded on a trifling 
incident in fashionable hfe. In this production 
the poet displays admirable vivacity, and the 
most polished wit , but its imaginative power 
is chiefly conspicuousin the exquisite machinery 
of the Sylphs, wrought into1tas an afterthought, 
for the poem first appeared without it This 
happy addition was dissuaded by Addison , 
a piece of advice which Pope subsequently, 
upon vo very direct evidence, attributed to 
literary jealousy. He next published the 
‘© Temple of Fame,” altered and modermsed 
from Chaucer, which was followed, in 1713, by 
his ‘* Windsor Forest,’’ commenced at sixteen 
In the same year he published pr >posals for a 
translation of the Ihad, by subscription, which 
were received with rapid and spontaneous en- 
couragement, and the first volume, containing 
four books, appeared in 171), in 4to. An 
open breach with Addison preceded this pub- 
lication, owing to an alleged jealousy on the 
part of the latter, to whom a rival translation 
-f Homer, pubhshed under the name of 
Tickell, was attributed by Pope, who vented 
his resentment in the keen and polished hnes, 
commenuing, ‘* Curst be the verse,” &c. 
Whether by Addison or Tickell the rival ver- 
si0n soon sank before that of Pope, who was 
enabled, by the great success of his subscrip- 
tion, to take a handsome house at I wicken- 
ham, to which he removed wath his fither and 
mother. About this time he wrote his cele 
brated and impassioned “ Fpistle from Eloisa 
to Abelard,’ one of the most vivid and 1im- 
pressive of all amatory poems. In 1717 he 
republished his poetry in a 4to volume, to 
which he prefixed an elegant preface , and in 
1720 completed the Ihad, which he dedicated 
to Congreve. In 1721, actuated, itis feared, 
by the love of acquisition alone, he undertook 
the editorship of Shahspeare’s works, a tash for 
which he was wholly unfit , and a severe cas- 
tigation from Theobald, laid the foundation of 
a lasting ennuty betweenthem. With the as- 
sistance of Brome and Fenton he also ac- 
complished a translatiun of the Odyssey, the 
subscription to which brought him a con- 
siderable sum. In the mean time he had 
ormed many fmendships, and among others 
one, which had the reputation of being tender, 
with Martha Blount, the daughter of a Ca- 
tholic gentleman near Reading, who became 
his intimate confident and companion through 
hfe. A sort of literary flirtation also com- 
menced with the celebrated lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu, which, after much intercourse 
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and corre ce, terminated (see article, 
Mowracu,iady Many Wort evr) tm the bit- 
terest e « ‘In1727 he joined Swift in a 
publication of Miscellamies, in which he in- 
serted a treatise “Of the Bathos, or Art of 
Sinking,” illustrated by examples from the in- 
ferier poets of the day. Asa decisive stroke 
in hterary warfare, in 1726 he sent out the 
first three books of ns ‘* Dunciad,” a mock- 
heroic poem, the object of which was to over- 
whelm all his antagonists with mdelible md:- 
cule. It 18 a fimshed example of diction and 
versification, but displays so much arntability, 
illberality and occasional injustice, that on the 
whole, he scarcely gams by 1t as a poet what 
he loses asa man _ Personal satire, to which 
he was first encouraged by bishop Atterbury, 
appears in most of his subesquent productions. 
One of these, an ‘‘ Epistle on Taste,’? which 
contained an attack on the duke of Chandos, 
under the name of Timon, was deemed partt- 
cularly ungracious and unprovoked, and he in 
vain sought to clear himself from the charge 
of voluntary insult. Being particularly con- 
nected with the tory party, he had necessanly 
become intimate with lord Bolingbroke, to 
whose suggestion the world 19 indebted for the 
‘* Essay on Man,” first published anonymously 
in 1733, and the next year completed and 
avowed by the author. ‘This work will pos- 
sibly always stand in the first class of ethical 
poems, as demonstrative of an extraordinary 
power to manage argumentation in verse, al- 
though not without prosaic lines, and betray- 
ing indications that the author did not fully 
comprehend the system which he was advanc- 
ing. ‘The ‘* Essay on Man” was followed by 
‘‘ Tmitations of Horace ,’? accompanied by a 
‘‘Prolozue and Epilogue to the Satires,”’ and 
by ‘* Moral Tpistles or Lssays,” which exhibit 
him as asatirist of the school of Boileau, with 
more spirit and poetry, but at the same time 
with greater neghgence and equal causticity. 
[he persons whom, 1n these works, he treats 
with most severity, are lady M. W. Montagu, 
and lord Hervey Cull, the bookseller, hav- 
ing published some letters written by Pope, 
which had been secretly conveyed to him, the 
latter affected great anger, yet there 18 some 
evidence to countenance the notion that he 
contrived the plot himself im order to form an 
excuse for the publication of a 4to volume of 
letters in bigs own name, for which he took 
subscriptions. In point of composition they 
are elegant and sprightly, although studied and 
artificial , but as many characteristic epistles 
are given fiom those of his correspondents, 
the collection 1s on the whole interesting and 
valuable. In 1742, at the suggestion of War- 
burton, he added a fomth book to Jus ‘‘ Dun- 
ciad,’’ intended to ridicule useless and frivol- 
ous studies, in which he thought fit to attack 
Colley Cibber, then poet laureat, Cuibber reta- 
liated by a pamphlet, which told some ludicrous 
stones of his antagonist, aud so iwnitated the 
latter, that in a new edition of the “ Dunciad” 
he deposed Pheohald, its original hero, and 
promoted Cibber 10 his place, who, althougk a 
great coxcomb, could scarcely be deemed a 
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dunce. An oppressive asthma began now to 
umidicate a commencing decline; and in this 
state of debility he was consoled by the affec: 
tionate attention of his mumerous friends, and 
particularly of lord Bolmgbroke, while he ex. 
menced the most shameful neglect from 
artha Blount. When the last scene was 
manifestly approaching, he allowed one of his 
intimates, the histonan Hooke, himeelf a Ca- 
tholic, to send for « priest, not as essential, but 
becoming ; and soon after quietly expired, on 
May 30, 1744, at the age of fifty-six. He was 
interred at Twickenham, where a monument 
was erected to him by bishop Warburton, his 
latest literary champion and legatee. Both 
the moral and poeticai character of Pope has, 
within these last few years, been assailed and 
defended with peculiar animation. Vain and 
irascible, he seems to have been equally open 
to flattery, and prone to resentment, but one 
of his greatest weaknesses was a disposition to 
artifice, in order to acquire reputation and ap- 
plause, which 18 justly deemed indicative of 
hittleness of mind. He was not, however, in 
capable of generous and elevated sentiments, 
and was as firm in his attachments as 
amplacable in his dislikes. He had al- 
ways a dignified regard to his mdepen- 
dence, which, mn one to whom money, high 
connexions and the superfluities of life, more 
especially the luxunes of the table, were by 
no means indifferent, 18 the more remarkable. 
He has been accused of mcanness towards 
his jiterary coadjutors , but certain stories 
of a nature to impeach his integrity, are 
now no longer beheved , especially as some- 
thing hke an indisposition to do him justice, 
either asa poet or a man, bas been manifest in 
those who related them. As a poet, while 
his clam to mvention 1s bounded, the endea- 
vour to set him aside altogether, 1n compliment 
to certain metaphysical distunctions, 1n regard to 
the primary sources of poetical feeling, 18 fac- 
titious and futule. No Unoglish writer has car- 
ried farther correctness of versification, splen- 
dour of diction,and the truly poetical art of vivi- 
fying and adorning every subject that he touch- 
ed. His ‘‘Rape of the Lock,”’ and ‘‘ Upistle from 
Lloisa to Abelard,’’ are alone sufficient to im- 
see the exclusive theory which would deny 
im the rank and powers of a poet, leaving his 
wit, his brilhancy, and his satire to be ranked 
as they may be. Of the various editions of 
Pope’s works, it 18 only necessary to mention 
that of Warburton (excluding the Homer) 9 
vols. 8vo, and those of Johnson, Warton, 
and Bowles, the Jast 1n 10 vols. 8vo, 1806. 
Bug. Brit. Johnson, Warton, and Bawiles 5 Lives. 
DOPE (sr THomas) a statesman, was 
born at Dedington, in Oxfordshire, about 1508, 
was educated at Eton, whence he went to 
Gray’s-inn, and was called to the bar, and 
in 1533, he became clerk to the crown in 
chancery. He held several mtuations, and 
received the honour of knighthood. On the 
acceasion of Edward VI, being a Roman Ca- 
thalic, Pope did not receive any grant or 
favour, but in the reign of Mary he was made 
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and was entrusted with the care of the pria- 
cess, afterwards queen Hlisabeth, towards 
whom he behavad with the greatest respect ; 
but an her he was missed. 
from political affairs, and died in 1559. Sur 
Lhomas Pope was the founder of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford.— Life by Warton. Chalmers’s 
Aiast. of Oxford. 

POPE (Watrer) a physician, half-bro- 
ther to Dr Jolm Wilkins, bishop of Chester, 
was born at Fawsley,in Northamptonshire, but 
in what yearis unknown. He was educated 
first at Inmity college, Cambridge, and after- 
warde at Wadham college, Oxford. He was 
Gresham professor of astronomy m 1660, and 
three years after he was made one of the firet 
fellows of the Royal Society. He then tra- 
velled for two years, and on his return he was 
made registrar of the diocese of Chester. He 
received a penson of 100. a-year from bishop 
Ward, whose life he wrote. Hus other works 
are, ‘‘ The Old Man’s Wish,’’ an imitation of 
Horace, with curious notes, ‘‘ The Memoirs 
of Monsieur Du Vall, a notorious highway- 
man ,’’ ‘* Select Novels from the Spamsh and 
Itahan ,”’ ‘‘Moral and Political Fables , ’ ‘* The 
Cathohe Ballad,” &c. He died in 1714. — 
Ward’s Gresham Professors. Ath. Oren. Na- 
chols’s Poems. 

POPHAM (sir Home Roos) a_ naval 
officer, and kmght commander of the Bath, 
was born 1n Ireland in 1762, and rose to the 
rank of heutenant during the American war. 
On the peace he employed himself in com- 
mercial] pursuits in the Last Indies, and com- 
manded a country ship, im which he disco- 
vered a passage for navigation at Pulo Pe- 
nang. In 1794 he returned to the service, 
and, being considerably useful to the duke of 
York in Holland, was appointed master and 
commander, and soon after post-captain. He 
was next employed in the Baltic, and, in 1800, 
appointed to a command 1n the East Indies. In 
1803 he entered the Red sea, and settled ad- 
vantageous terms of commerce for the English 
merchants. On his return home, however, 
his conduct was mngorously attacked in the 
House of Commons on the score of interested 
views , but inthe sequel bis proceedings were 
adequately defended, and nothing farther took 
place. Ile was afterwards engaged in an ex- 
pedition against Buenos Ayres, as stated, 
without adequate authority , and being broughe 
for it to a court martial, he was sentenced to 
be reprimanded. He finally obtained the si- 
tuation of commander-im-chef on the Ja- 
maica station, and had but just returned to 
England, when his decease took place at 
Cheltenham, September 13, 1820. He pub- 
lished ‘‘ A Statement of Ins Treatment since 
lua Return from the Red Sea ,”’ and “ A De- 
cription of the Pnnce of Wales’s Island.” — 
Gent. Mag. 

POPHAM (mr Joun) an Enghsh lawyer, 
was born at Huntworth, in Somerse »m 
1531. 1In1576he was made sergeant at law, 
solicitor general 1n 1579, attorney general in 
1581, and an 1592 he was promoted to the 
rank of chief justace of the Court of King’s 
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Bench, and was Lniglted. 
the Inwvera detaimed by the earl of Lasex, 
when he determined to defend himself im his 
own house, and, oa the trial of that noble- 
man, he gave evidence against him. Elis 
general character was not much esteemed. 
iis works are, Reports and Cases adjudged 
inthe Time of Queen Elizabeth ,”’ ‘‘ Reso- 
lutions and Judgments upon Cases and Mat- 
ters agitated an all the Courts of Westminster 
iw the latter end of Queen khzabeth.”’—Ath. 
Ox. Tloyds State Woithes. Iuller’s Worthies. 
PORDENONE (Joun Antony Licinivs) 
an Italian painter, was born near Udino, in 
148%. The beauty of his colouring and noble 
and easy style caused him to be preferred by 
many to I tian. and so great was the jealousy 
of the latter, that Pordenone was obliged al- 
ways to cauiry arms for Ins defence. He was 
Joaded with favours by Charles V, who gave 
him the title of chevaher. He pamted chiefly 
in frexes, and his works enrich several of the 
cities of Italy , but he 1s particulatly distin- 
guished by his picture of St Augustine, and 
two chipels paintcd im fresco, at Vacenza.— 
Ilis nephew, Juttus Licrnrus PorpeNnowne, 
born at Venice, and died at Augsburg, in 1961, 
was the pupil of Ins uncle, and painted in 
fresco. She magistrates of Augsburg were 
so pleased by the works which he executed 
there, that they honoured his memory by a 
particular inscripuon —D’Argeniille. 
PORLILR (Juan Deaz) a Spanish officer, 
who distinguished himself in the wars which 
succeeded the occupation of Spain by Buona. 
parte. Ife was descended from an ancient 
family, of which a branch had been long set- 
tled in the Canales, but he was burn at 
Carthagena m South America, where his fa- 
ther held a lugh public station. After hiving 
been educated under the care of his uncle, 
Antonio Porher, marquis de Baxemar, who 
was minister of justice under Charles IV, he 
entered into the navy, and served as a mid 
shipman at the battle of Irafalgar. When 
the cry of independence spread through the 
Peninsula in 1808, Porlher was among the 
first to obey the call of his country , and hav 
ing joined a regiment stationed at Valencia, 
his gallantry and enterprising spit were dis- 
played in an affair, in the vicinity of that city, 
when he defeated a body of the enemy's 
troops with a very infenor force, and took 
many prisoners, for which exploit the Junta of 
Asturias made him acolonel. ‘Soon after this 
event he raised a» Guerilla corps, of which he 
became the leader, and distinguished himself 
ina senes of bnilant actions. It was during 
the warfare he carned on in Astunas that he 
gained from his soldiers the appellation of El 
Marquesito, or the Little Marquis, by which 
he was afterwards known. His retreat from 
Santander, closely pursued by a corps four 
times more numerous than his own, excited 
great admiration, and raised so high an opi 
nion of bis talents, that the regency appointed 
him captain-general of Astunas, 1n which 
station he remained til the restoration of Fer 
dinand VIT. After that event Porlier openly 
Bioo. Dict.—Votr. I. 
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He was one of/deciared in favour of the constitution of the 


Cortes, which he had so ably defended. Ar 
attempt, which he made in September 1815, 
for proclaiming the constitution at Corunna, 
was unsuccessful , and being betrayed by Ins 
unworthy associates, he was delivered to the 
military authorities, condemned to death, and 
executed October 3, 1815, suffering with the 
most heroic firmness for what he continued to 
the last to consider as a just cause.— Bla- 
guiere’s Hist. Rev. of the Spanish Revolution. 
Big Now. des Contemp. 

PORPHYRIUS, a philosopher of the Plo- 
tuman school of philosophy, distinguished for 
his enmity to the Christian faith, was born of 
an honourable family at Tyre, AD. 233. He 
was introduced at an early age to the study of 
literature and philosophy, under the Chrisnan 
Ongen, while the latter was teaching at Ca- 
salea, in Palestine. He then went to Athens, 
where he cultivated rhetoric, under the fa- 
mous Longinus, who changed Ins Syrian 
name, which was Malchus (hing), into that 
of Porphyrius, as something synonymous and 
more pleasing to Grecian ears It 18 chiefly 
owing to this able teacher that the writings 
of Porphyrius exhibit so many proofs of eru- 
dition, and so much elegance of style. He 
subsequently proceeded to Rome, where, at 
thirty years of age, he heard Plotinus, under 
whom he studied the eclectic system for six 
ycars , and being of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, was with difficulty persuaded by lus 
master from putting an end to his existence, mn 
order, m the spirit of the Platonic doctrine, to 
release his soul fiom its wretched prison, the 
body. ltnorder to divert his melancholy he 
visited Sicily, and took up his abode at Lily 
baum, where, accoiding to Fusebius aud Je- 
rome, he composed those famous books against 
the Christians, which, by reason of Ine name 
and authority, and the acuteness and learning 
with which they were written, were sup- 
pressed by particular edicts, under Constan- 
tme and Lheodusius. Ihe circumstances of 
the hte of Porphyrius are Jitle known after 
jus airival in Sicily, except that he died at 
Rome at the end of the reign of Diocleuan, 
wbout the year 304. Ile wrote a great 
number of books, the greater part of which, 
in consequence of the mistaken zeal above 
described, have permshed. From the frag- 
ments which remain, he appears to have 
been a wniter of great erudition and eloquence, 
neither of which can altogether atone for 
his mysticism, his credulity, and the very 
doubtful honesty of much of Ina fanauciam. 
Of the pieces of Porphynus which have es- 
caped the depredations of time and religious 
ennuty, the four following, ‘‘ De Abstinentua 
Usu Animahum,” ‘ De Vita Pythagore,”’ 
“* Sententie ad intelligibila ducentes,”’ “ De 
Antro Nympharum,”’ with a fragment, “ De 
Styge,’’ were pnnted at Cambndge in 1655, 
‘ An Epistle to Anebo, an Egyptian priest ’’ 
was published in Greek and Latin, at Oxford, 
by Thomas Gale, together with Iamblhchus, 
1678, folio. He also wrote “ The Lafe of 
Plotinus,’’ prefixed to his ** Enneads,” wan 
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contains many particulars concerning Porphy- 
nus himself — Suidas Fabric Bibl. Grec 
Cave. Lardner. Brucher 

PORPORA (Nrooro) surnamed the “ Pa 
tnarch of Harmony,” a celebrated musician, 
born in 1689, at Naples. He was placed at 
an catly age under the famous Alessandro 
Scarlatti, by whose instructions he made a 
rapid progress towards excellence in the sci- 
ence. On quitting the Conservatorio he tra 
velled into Germany, and in 1717 produced 
his first opera ‘‘ Amane e 1esio, > at Vienna, 
which met with such success in that capital, 
that it speedily found its way to the theatres 
of Venice ard London ‘he popularity it en- 
joyed at Vienna was the more remarkable, 
from the difficulties the composer had to en- 
counter in the pecuhar taste of the emperor 
Charles VI who at first thought lus style too 
ornate, but at length became one of his 
warmest admirers. From Germany he went 
to Venice, where, in 1726, he brought out his 
‘« Siface,” against the “ Ciro” of Leonardo 
Vinci, to winch at was considerably inferior 
but im his succeeding efforts he far surpassed 
that composer At Dresden, the Naples of 
Germany, 28 far as regards music, his ca 
reer was still more prosperous , and in this 
city he first introduced to the public his pupil 
Mingotti, whose , ersonal charms and musical 
abilites rendered her eventually celebrated 
throughout Furope. In 1773 Porpora came 
to Tngland for the purpose of supermntend 
ing the Itahan opera, then established by cer 
tain of the nobility, im opposition to Handel , 
but although hie efforts were worthy of his 
reputation, and supported by the talents of ns 
great scholir 1 annelh, thear success was not 
proportionate to their merit, and the composer 
left this country 10 disgust He became af- 
terwarde master of the Incurabih Conserva 
torio at Venice, whence he retired to Naples 
and died there, n 1767, 1n great indigence. 
As a composer he was considered a model o. 
style in recitative, and 1s said to have been 
the author of fifty operas, and a man of wit.— 
Bug Dict of Music 

PORKSON (RicHarp) & celebrated cntu 
and classical scholar, professor of Greek 10 th: 
university of Cambridge. He was born De. 
cember 25, 1759, at East Ruston, in Nor- 


folk, where his father was clerk of the parish, 
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fortunately he continued his igeonrs only 
through four of these dramas—‘' Hecuba,” 
‘s Orestes,” ‘ Phonissz,” and ‘‘ Medea,’’ 
He also assisted in editing the Grenville 
Homer, published at Oxford, 1800, 4 vols. 
4to, and he corrected the text of the tra- 
gedies of Alschylus, for a splendid edition, 
which appeared from the Glasgow press, in 
folio, also printed in two volumes octavo. He 
deservedly enjoyed the reputauon of being cne 
of the best Greek scholars and critics of the 
age , notwithstanding winch he expenenced 
little patronage or support, A Cirpumatance 
partly attributable to hie personal habits, 
which were convivial, and not quite consistent 
with the rules of sobnety. ‘lowards the 
latter part of Ins hfe, he was appointed ]- 
brarian to the London Insutution, with a sa- 
lary of 200/ a year, and his death took 
place September 20, 1808, at his apart- 
ments in the house then belonging to that 
establishment ‘n the Old Jewry. His de- 
cease was occasioned by apoplexy, and his 
body having been subjected to anatomical ex 
amination it was discovered that las skull was 
one of the thickest that had ever been ob- 
served. He was the author of ‘‘ Letters to 
Mr Archdeacon Iravis, in Answer to his De- 
fence of the Ihree Ileavenly Watnesses,’ 
1790, 8vo, in which he 1s thought to have 
-ompletely mvahdated the much contested 
text, 1 John v.7, and after Ins death Pro- 
fessor Monk and Mr Blomfield published his 
‘ Adversaria, or Notes and F mendations of 
the Greek Poets ,” and his ‘‘ Tracts and Mis- 
~ellanies ’ were edited by Mr Kidd. Many of 
these are sales of irony aud bumour of the 
most racy and pecuhar kind, which, with other 
articles abounding with learning and critical 
various of the literary 
journals. Acuteness of discernment, solidity 
of judgment united to intense applicauon and 
a stupendous memory, rendered professor Por- 
son a complete cntic in the most honourable 
sense of that appellation. This eminent scho- 
lar marned Mrs I] eman, sister to Mr Perv, 
the proprietor of the Morning Chromecle which 
journal had to boast of many of his fugitive 
pieces. Its pleasant to add, that the fnend- 
ship of his brother un law contributed much 
to the alleviation of discomforts, which 
bounded circumstances, and an independent! 
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he patronage of 
P 8 eminent ip the sister arts of painting anc 


music, as well as for their literary attanments 
Baccio prita Porra, a Florentine monk o 
the fifteenth century, called from ins profes 
sion, 1] Frate, and sometimes Fra Bartolomec 
was born about the year 1469, and was 

pupil of Rosell. He became intimate wit 


and not choosing to ; 
he was obliged to ecunaeish the celebrated Raffaelle d’Urbino, and thes 
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tory. Hisdenth took place in 1517.—Grovannr 
Barrisra DELLA Porta, a learned Neapolitan, 
born in 1445, distanguished himself as a phy- 
sii1an, mathematician, and natural historian, 
and 1s said to have been the original in- 
ventor of the camera obscura. This circum- 
stance, together with his having entertained 
a select society of ingenious men, who met at 
his house, with some experiments in chemis- 
try, brought him under the suspicion of the 
ecclesiastical courts, as a practiser in the 
black arts, and his assemblies were ordered to 
be discontinued. He was the author of se- 
veral curious works, among the principal of 
which are a treatise ‘© On Natural Magic,”’ 
8vo , ‘‘ Physionomica,” folio, ‘* De Distilla- 
tionibus,” 4to, “ De Occultis Literarum 
Nous ,”* ‘* On Physiognomy, as connected 
with Astrology,” &c. He had also projected 
an Lucyclopzedia, as weil as two literary so- 
cieties, and died in 1515.—Josepn Porra, 
surnamed Salviati, from his imstructor, was 
born at Castel Nuovo, 1n 1535, he excelled 
as well im fresco as 1m oil painting, and died 
at Venice, in 1985,—There was also an emi- 
nent scholar, Simon Porra, a native of 
Naples, who studied under Pomponatius. He 
was born in 1497, and became professor of 
philosophy at Pisa. His works are treatises 
on ‘* [he Colour of the Eyes ,’’ ‘‘On Pleasure 
and Pain,’’ ‘On the Human Mund,” &c. 
His death took place at Naples, in 1554.— 
Morerz. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PORTALIS (Jean Eriryne Marre) 
counsellor of state, and mimister for religious 
affairs in France, under the reign of Napoleon. 
He was born at Beausset, in Piovence, April 
1, 1746, and he was at the commencement 
of the Revolution one of the most distinguished 
advocates of the parhament of Aix. He was 
no less eminent for his knowledge and ta:ents 
than for the liberality of his principles, which 
he particularly manifested in 2 memoir which 
he pubhshed in 1770, ent.t!ed ‘* Consultation 
sur la Validité des Marriages des Protestants 
en France.’’ He pleaded with success against 
the count de Mharabeau, in defence of the 
countess, who wished to procure a separation 
from her husband, and he had signalzed 
himself repeatedly both as a lawyer and a 
statesman, previously to 1790, when he re- 
fused the offer of his fellow citizens to place 
him at the head of the departmental admuinis- 
tration. Being disturbed in Ins retirement, 
he took refuge at J.yons, and afterwards at 
Pans, where he was arrested as a suspected 
person, and imprisoned till the overthrow of 
the tyranny of Robespierre. Under the re- 
pubhcan constitution of the year 3, he be- 
came amember of the Council of the Ancients , 
and in November, 1795, he was chosen secre- 
tary to that body, of which he was at length 
made president. Im this station he was the 
advocate of moderation, and he recommended 
the abrogation of many of the flagitious laws 
wiach had been promulgated during are re- 
volutionary frenzy. Oppomng the violent 
measures of the Directors, mm 1797, he was 
placed on the lst of proscnption, but he 
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escaped to Holstein, and took refuge in the 
castle of Emkendorf, where he was protected 
by count Reventlau, a rich Danish nobleman. 
Buonaparte becoming first consul, recalled Por- 
talis, who arnved at Parisin February, 1800, 
and was immediately employed. Towards the 
end of the year he was made a counsellor of 
state; and he was also a member of the commis- 
sion for the arrargement of the civil code. He 
was afterwards charged with the direction of 
all affairs relaung to public worship , and he 
was principally concerned in the formation of 
the Concordat with the pope. In 1802 he 
was elected a candidate for the Conservative 
Senate, and in July, 1804, Napoleon nom- 
nated him munister for religious affairs, and 
grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. His 
death took place August 25, 1807. Portahs 
was a member of the second class of the In- 
stitute, and in 1806 he read to that assen bly 
a eulogy on the attorney-general Segmer. He 
left a posthumous work, ‘‘ Sur l’Usage et I’ A- 
bus de l’Espnt Plilosophique pendant le dix- 
huitiemeSiecle,’’ published at Paris, 1820, ¢ vols, 
8v0o.— Bug. Univ. Brg. Nouv. des Contemp. 

PORTE DU rHEIL (Frangois Jean Ga- 
BRTEL de la) an ingenious French wniter, born 
at Paris in 1742. He recei:ved a good educa- 
tion, and entered young into the army. After 
serving with reputauon as an officer in several 
campaigns, and having obtained the cross of 
St Louis, he retired, on peace taking place, and 
devoted himself to classical studies, In 1770 
he published a French translation of one of 
the tragedies of A®schylus, and in 1775 the 
odes of Callimachus. Ihe following year he 
was appointed a member of a committee or- 
dered by government to collect charters and 
other historical monuments , m consequence 
of which he went to Italy, and after remaining 
there several years, he returned, bringing a 
multitude of valuable papers, part of which he 
published im conjunction with M. de Bre- 
quigny, in 1791, 3 vols. foo. He also engaged 
with Rochfort in a new edition of the ‘I heatre 
des Grecs of father Brumoy, for which he fur- 
nished a version of al. the tragedies of Avschy- 
lus extant. In 1794 he published a new 
translation of A.schylus, with the original text. 
He also, 10 concert with MM. Gossellin and 
Coray, translated the Geography of Strabo, 
and produced several other works relating 
to ancient Aterature. La Porte du Theil, who 
was a memier of tLe Legion of Honour, died, 
after a long and painful illness, May 28, 1815. 
—Biog. Univ. 

PORTEUS (Berrsy) a learned prelate, 
bishop of London. He was a native of York, 
being born in that city in 1731, and, having 
received the rudiments of a classical education 
at the grammar-school of Ripon in the West 
Riding of the county, was admitted, in the 
humble capacity of a sizar, at Chnst’s college, 
Cambndge. At the university he distin- 
guished himself by his talents and application, 
and at length became fellow of his coliege. 
Secker, archbishop of Canterbury, made him 
one of his domestic chaplains m 1762, soon 
after which he sips esi his fellowship and 
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married on obtaining some preferment, which 
he exchanged afterwards for the living of 
Hunton, Kent. The steady patronage of the 
archbishop gave him in succession a stall m 
Peterborough cathedral and the valuable rec 

tory of Lambeth, both which he held, with 
some other benefices of minor amportance, tall 
an 1776, he was :aised to the see of Chester, 
at the express instance, 10 15 said, of Charlotte, 
queen to George III Eleven years after he 
was translated to the bishopric of Loudon, 
over which diccese he continued to preside 
tall his decease in 1808. Bishop Porteus was 
a man of deep erudition and considerable 
ability , while, in his earher years at least, he 
appears to have possessed a poetical talent 
much above mediocrity, as 1s evinced by his 
poem ‘On Death,” which gained the Seato- 
nian prize in 1759. He 1s also said to have 
assisted Mrs Hannah More m the compositiou 
of a rehgious novel, entitled ‘‘Coalebs im 
Search of a Wife ,’’ a report to which greater 
credence has been given from the close inti- 
macy and presumed comcidence of religious 
bias between the parties. Has graver writings 
are a life of lis early patron, archbishop Secker, 
with a variety of sermons, charges, and other 
desutaonal tre cts, which have been collected 
and jublshed subsequent to his decease — 
Eufe of Hlodson. Ann Reg. 

LORIUS, ‘There were two eminent scho- 
lars of this name 1n the sixteenth century, fa- 
ther anc son.—Franciscus, the elder, a na- 
tive of Candia, the ancient Crete, was born an 
1611, and educated in the tenets of the Ro- 
nush church, at the court of Hercules, duke of 
terrara. Lhe death of his patron and sove- 
reign, and a change which had begun to take 
place in his religious opinions, induced him, in 
1561, to retire to Geneva, where he afterwards 
openly embraced the doctrines of the reformed 
faith, and became Greek professor. Ile was 
the author of some very able and learned 
annotations on the works of Xcnophon, J hu- 
eydides, Pindar, &c and of a useful supple 
iment to Constantines lexicon. this death 
took place in 1581.—ALmiiius, the younger, | 
did not disgrace the reputation which his 
father had acquired, and is advantageously 
knowy as the compiler of a lexicon in Greek | 
and Latin, of the Dorc and Ionic dialects, in| 
two octavo volumes He also translated: 
Suidas, and supermtended the publication of 
the works of some other ancient clasmca. He 
held successively the Greek professorship at 
] ausanne and Heidelberg, and died in 1610.— 
More. 

POSIDONIUS, or POSSIDONIUS, a 
Stoic philosopher, who was a native of Apa- 
mea in Syria. Has works are all lost , and but 
little more 18 known of him, except that he was 
the contemporary of Pompey and Cicero, the 
hatter of whom, in the first book of lis trea- 
tse on the nature of the Gods, terms Posi- 
donius his instructor and fiend. This philoso 
pher had his school at Rhodes, and Pompey, 
on lus return from Syria, visited the sage, 
wishing to hear him discourse. Finding, how- 
ever, that he was suffering under a severe fit. 
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of the gout, the visitor began to:fament the 
ae disappointment of his wishes; but 

osidonius immediately began to deliver a lec- 
ture on the princi; les of the Store philosophy, 
in the course of which, as lus disorder became 
pecularly distressing, he occasionally ex- 
claimed, “O pain, pain, be as troublesume as 
thou walt, thou shalt never mduce me to 
acknowledge thee to be an eval.’’—Posino- 
nius, of Alexandria, a celebrated mathema- 
tician who calculated the circumference of 
the earth from wstronomical observations 18 
supposed to have been the same with the 
Rhodian philosopher, though some consider 
them as distinctindividuals. Some fragmenta 
of his writings remain, published in 1810, 
under the following tide, ‘* Possidoun Rbhodu 
Rehgiz Doctrine collet atque alustravit 
Jacob. Bake, accedit Wittembachu Adno- 
tatio.”— Biog Univ. 

POSSFLL (Ernest Louis) an eminent 
German historian, born about 1763, at Baden, 
where his father held the office of an auhe 
counsellor. Ife was educated at Gottingen 
and Strasburg, aud having taken the degree 
of LLD. he was called to the bar. I his pro- 
fesaion not suiting his taste, he obtained the 
professorship of law and rhetoric at the gym- 
nasium of Carlsiuhe, and became private se- 
cretary to the margiave of Baden. He then 
devoted bimself to the cultivation of German 
historiography , and his reputation procured 
him the offer of employments im Prussia, and 
in 1791 he was made bailli of Gernsbach, near 
Rastadt He became a warm admirer of the 
French Revolution, and wiote in Latm an 
account of the early wars betwcen France and 
the coalesced powers, and he pubhehed a 
Hastory of the Tral of Louis X V1, and various 
other works, relating to contemporary history. 
At length he became attached to general 
Moreau, and undertook to write the history 
of his celebrated retreat from Bavana. When 
that officer was prosecuted in 1804, Posnelt 
became alarmed for his own safety, 1n conse- 
quence of his connexion with Inm. Ife 
quitted the territory of Baden, and wandered 
trom ove place to another 1n a state of mental 
distracnon, which ulaumately induced him to 
throw himself out of a widow at Heidelberg, 
when he fractured bis skull, and died in a few 
hours. ‘his melancholy accident happened 
June 11, 1804. A het of his works may be 
found in the annexed authontues.— Biog. Univ. 
Bwg. Nouv. des Contemp. 

POSSEVIN (Anruony) a learned jesuit, 
born at Mantua, in Italy, an 1533. After 
finishing his studies, he went to Rome, where 
he was employed as tutor to the nephew of 
cardinal Hercules Gonzaga. In 1559 he was 
admutted into the order of St. Ignatius, and he 
was employed by lis superiors as their agent 
with Emanuel Phillibert, duke of Savoy, whom 
he persuaded to admit the jesuits to settle 
in his states, and to adopt severe mensures 
against the Waldenses. Pope Gregory XII. 
sent him to settle the disputes which bad 
ansen between the king of Poland and the 


,cxar Of Muscovy, in which he succeeded - 
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and he was engaged in other diplomatic af- 
fairs in Sweden and Germany. He returned 
to Italy in 1987, and remained for some time 
at Padua, devoting his time to religious du- 
ties and literary undertakings. He afterwards 
went to Rome, where he interested himself so 
warmly in the reconciliation of Henry 1V of 
France with the holy see, as to give offence to 
the pope, who forbade him to interfere any 
farther in the business. He died at Ferrara, 
m 1611. His works are ‘ Moscovia, seu de 
Rebus Moscoviticis,’” 1586, 8vo, ‘* Buibho- 
theca selecta de Ratione Studiorum,” 1593, 
folio, 2 vols. , and ‘‘ ApparatusSacer,”’ 1603 6, 


S vols. folio —Awnruony Possevin, nephew 
of the preceding, practised with reputation as 


a physician at Mantua, at the beginning of 
the 17th century. He was tbe author of 
‘« Gonzagarum Mantue et Montisferraty Du- 
cum Historia,” 1617, folio, and other works. 
—Nouv Diet. Hist. Boog. Univ. 

POSTEL (Gui1taumr) a Norman jesutt, 
born at Dolerne, m 1510, of obscure pa- 
rents, who left him an orphan at a very early 
age. Has docility, and the appearance of a 
precocious talent, however, raised him friends, 
through whose assistance he reached the me- 
tropohs, and there became a servitor in the 
college of St Barbe. His reputation for ge- 
neral learning and antiquarian research, pointed 
him out to Francis I as a proper person to 
be employed im a design he had formed of 
introducing into France a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with Oriental hterature, and Postel 
was in consequence despatched to the Levant, 
for the purpose of procurimg rare manuscripts, 
&c. in the selection of which he displayed 
much judgment, and acquired in consequence 
the favour of the chancellor Poyet, who at his 
return, enriched him with a handsome ap 
pointment, and the title of Professor Royal of 
Languages and Mathematics. The disgrace 
of his patron, however as is not unfrequently 
the case, involving that of Ins dependants, 
Postel was banished, and led for some time a 
wandering life, dunng whiuh period his re 
verses appear to have affected his intellects , 
and his ideas in their derangement turning to 
reliyious enthusiasm, he became possessed 
with many wild and extravagant notions, the 
publication of which brought lam under the 
censure of the inquisition at Venice, and he 
was thrown into a dungeon, but was at length 
restored both to his senses and to hiberty. 
His cure, however, was far from complete, 
inasmuch as though he held for a short tame a 
professorship at Vienna, and even made his 

eace with the French court, which permitted 
um to resume ins functions at Panis, a return 


of fanaticism induced him to flee from society. 


and shut himself up in a monastery, where he | 
The notorious | 


died, in the autumn of 1581. 
work ‘* De Tribus Impostoribus,” has been 
attnbuted to him, but on insuffiuient evidence 
Of those to winch his clam 1s better ascer- 
tained, are ‘‘ Clavis Absconditorum,’”’ 12mo 
1547 , a cunons treatise ‘‘ On the Onrgin of 
Nations 5” ‘‘ On the Learning of the Phom- 
cians,” ‘‘ The Concord between the Gospel 
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and the Koran ,” ‘On the Day of Judg- 
ment,” ‘‘ On the Hebrew Language ,” ‘‘ A 
Ehstory of the Gauls ,” and ‘* A Description 
of Mesopotamia ,”’ most of which are now 
become scarce.—Nonv. Dict. Hist. 

POSTLETHWAYTE (Matactr) a Lon- 
don merchant of the last century, supposed to 
have been born in 1707. Lattle 1s known of 
Ins birth or education, but much acuteness, 
and some reading 1s displayed in Ins writings, 
the principal of which ia tus ‘* Dictionary of 
Trade and Commerce,” folio, 2 vole a work 
of considerable utility. His other productions 
are, treatises ‘* On the African Expedition ,”’ 
** On the Commercial Interests of Great Bri- 
tan,” 8vo. 2 vols., ‘‘ Great Britain’s True 
Syatem ,’”’ ‘“‘ The Merchant’s Public Counting 
House,’’ and other Commercial Tracts. Mr. 
Postlethwayte was a fc llow of the Antiquanan 
ey and died = =1767.—Censura Liter ari, 
vol. 1. 

POTENGER (Joun) a poet and miscel- 
laneous writer, born 1647. [le was a native 
of Winchester, where his father was head- 
master of the grammar school, in which he was 
educated. After graduating AB. at Corpus 
Christa college, Oxford, he entered at the 
lemple, and was in due course called to the 
bar. Besides a vanety of minor pieces, he 
composed “ A Pastoral Reflection on Death,’’ 
and translated Jacitus’s ‘ Life of Agricola.” 
He appears to have practised very httle m 
his profession , but having married into the 
family of Ernie, chancellor of the exchequer, 
became comptroller of the pipe office. Hhs 
death took place at Highworth, in Wiltshire, 
in 17 3» —TJ loyd’s Memoirs 

POTHIER (Rosert Josrren) an eminent 
Fiench lawyer, was born at Orleans, in 1699. 
He became professor of law in the university 
of his native city, and early distinguished him- 
self by an edition of Justinmian’s pandects, 
very accurately arranged, which he pubhshed 
in 1748, 3 vols folio He died unmarried, in 
1772. Although constantly engaged in Ing 
profession, he found means to complete two very 
elaborate works, entitled, ‘* Coutumes d’Or- 
leans,” 1773-4 and ‘‘Coutumes du Duché, &c. 
d’Orleans,”’ 1772, 4to, the introductuon to 
which last work 13 deemed masterly. He 
was also author of various professional trea- 
tises, all of which, with the productions 
ust mentioned, were reprinted 1774, in 
4 vols. 4to. ‘' A Treatise on Fiefs’’ has also 
been since printed from lis MSS , Orleans, 
1776, 2 vols follo.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

POLFOCKI (Count Ionatius) a Polieh 
nobleman,who was grand-marshal of Lithuania, 
and member of the committee of public in- 


struction, till the destruction of the Polish 
monarchy. [Ie died in 1809, at the age of fifty- 
eight. Count Potocki translated the Logic 


of Condillac into the Polish language , and was 
the author of several other works, which were 
collected and published by one of luis fnends. 
He interested himself greatly m the attempts 
to free Poland from the yoke of her more 
powerful neighbours, and after the overthrow 
of Kosciusko, with whom he co operated, he 
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was arrested and sent a piisoner to Russia. 
—Dici des H. M. du 18me S. Brog. Nouv. des 
Contemp. 

POI'F (Jouw Henry) an eminent Ger- 
man chemist, born at Halberstadt, in 1692. 
He studied theology, which he abandoned to 
devote himself to medicine and chemustry , 
and he was admitted MD. 1n 1720. Having 
publicly supported a thems, he subsequently 
printed at with others, under the title of 
* Exercitationes Chimice de Sulphuribus 
Metallorum,” 1738, 4to He settled at Ber- 
lo, where he was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences, and on the foundation af the 
college of medicine and surgery, he was 
called to the chair of chemistry, to which 
was added the direction of the royal labora 
tory He made some important chemical dis- 
coveries, and pubhshed ‘‘ Chemical Resear 
ches on I ithogeognosy,’”’ and other works, He 
died March 20, 1777.—Buog. Univ. 

POTS (Percivar) an eminent practitioner 
in surgery of the last century, to whom the 
science 18 materially indebted for many va 
luahble amprovements both 1n its practice and 
an the construction of mstruments. He was 
born in 1713, 1n Threadneedle street, London , 
and was intended by his friends for the church, 
but feeling a strong bias towards the profes- 
sion in which he eventually so highly dis 
tinguished himself, they were prevailed upon 
to place him under Mr Nourse, of St Bar- 
tholomew s hospital, in which institution he 
rose gradually to be first assistant, and after- 
wards principal surgeon. I his Satter appoint- 
ment he attained in 1749) In 1705, having 
been elected a fellow of the Royal Souety in 
the course of the preceding year, he delivered 
a course of lectures on anatomy and surgery, 
whith excited considerabJe attention Be 
sides a preat vaniety of valuable disquisitions, 
‘*'Oo Herma” ‘ On Fistula Lachrymals,” 
‘‘Oa Hydrocele,”” ‘ On Cataract,” ‘ On 
Wounds of tne Head,’ &c. he invented 
many nuw instruments, and improved others 
with great abiaty and syccess, and was es- 
pemally celebrated for the mildness and hu- 
manity of his treatment. ‘his scientific ope- 
rator and excellent man died at his bouse in 
Hanover-square in the winter of 1788, having 
resigned his situation at St Bartholomew’s 
the year precedin, Sur J. Earle, his son in- 
law, has published a complete edition of his 
writings —l fe prefixed to Works. 

OTTER, a name of considerable note in 
the annals of the Enghsh church, from the 
number of learned and able divines who have 
borne it. OF these Bannanas Potrer, born 
an the county of Westmoreland, in 1578, died 
1642, was first fellow, and eventually provost, 
of Queen’s college, Oxford. He heli also 
tome preferment 1n Devonslure, but in 1628, 
being raised to the see of Carlisle, resmgned 
his headship in favour of his nephew, Curis- 
TOPHER Potrer, a native of the same county 
with Limself, and born about the year 1591. 
The latter was brought up at the univermty 
tader lus uncle, whose consecrataon sermon he 
}icached, and afterwards printed, and having 
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obtained the appointment of king's chaplain, 
wrote, at the special request of Charles i, 
with whom he was a great favourite, an ‘‘ An- 
swer to a late popish Plot, entitled ‘ Chanty 
Mistaken.’ ”’? This tract appeared m 1633, two 
years after which he was raised tothe deanery 
of Worcester. In 1640, being at that time 
vice-chancellor of Oxford, his devotion to the 
royal cause embroiled him with the parha 

ment , and on the breaking out of hostilities, 
be sacrificed all Ins plate for the king s ser- 
vice. In 1645 he was advanced to the rich 
deanery of Durham, but has unexpected death 
within two months of his presentation pre- 
vented his being ever installed. Besides the 
pamphlet already mentioned, he was the au- 
thor of a controversial treatise on predestina- 
tion, and a translation of father Paul’s history 
of the disputes between the see of Rume 
and the Venetian republic. — Joun Porrer, 
primate and metropolitan, the most celebrated 
of the name, born in 1674 was a prelate of 
great learning and exempiary manners, al- 
though the general amnability of his pnvate 
character was somewhat sulhed bya pride 
which led him eventually to disinhent his 
eldest son, for an unequal alhance. This 
circumstance 1s perhaps the less excusable, 
as hereditary prejudices could have no share 
in producing it, bis own father having been a 
linen-draper, mn no great way of business, at 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire, in the grammar 
school belonging to which town he received 
the rudiments of a classical education At 
the usual age he became a member of Um 

versity college, Oxford, where, in his twentieth 
vear, he published a work in one octavo vo- 
lume, entitled ‘‘ Vanantes Lectiones ot Note 
ad Plutarch: hbrum de audendis Puetis, et 
td Basilu magni Orationem ad Juvenes, quo 

modo cum Fructu legere possint Grecorum 
hbros.’ The next year he became fellow of 
Lincoln college, where he distinguished him- 
self as an able and popular tutor, and in 1697, 
printed a new edition of I ycophron, 1n folio, 
vhich ws yet considered the best of thac diffi- 
cult author. Soon after his hterary reputa 

tion was established, by the appearance of his 
‘* Archeologia Greca, or the Antiquities of 
Greece,” in 2vols 8vo, a standard work 

which has gone through a variety of editions, 
and 18 considered an almost indispensable vade 
mecum to the classical student. In 1704 he 
became chaplain to Tenison, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and two years afterwards to queen 
Anne, on which occasion he graduated as 
doctor in divinity. In 1715, being then regius 
professor of divinity, he was ra.sed to the see 
of Oxford, and on the death of archbishop 
Wake, in 1737, was advanced to the primacy. 
Archbishop Potter sustained his high situa- 
tion with much dignity and reputation, tll 
his death, 1n 1747. His works, in addition to 
those already enumerated, are, ‘‘ A Discourse 
on Church Government,’ 1707, an edition 
of “* Clemens Alexandrinus, 1714, and a 
vanety of Charges, Sermons, and other theo- 
logical works, printed together, in 3 vols 8v0, 
at Oxford, in 1793.—Fraxcis Porrrr, son of 
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a clergyman of that name, rector of Kilming- | the neighbourhood of Auxerre, in 1651. 
ton, an the county of Somerset, was born at: 


Meyre, Wilts, of which pansh also his father 
waa the incumbent. He received his educa- 
tion at Worcester and Trinity colleges, Ox- 
ford, and in 1637 succeeded his father im his 
Somersetsiure hving. The presentation of a 
newly invented hydraulic machine to the 
Royal Society procured him to be elected a 
fellow of that body, which his talents as a 
mathematician, and even as a painter, seem 
amply to warrant , although an absurd treatise 
which he wrote on the Numher of the Beast 
in the Revelations impeaches not only his 
character as a sound divine, but also, to a cer- 
tain extent, as a man of understandmg. Some 
time previously to hus decease he had totally lost 
his sight, and died at length at Kilmington, 1n 
1678.—Rosrrr Porrern, AM. was a native 
of the county of Norfolk, born in 1721, gra- 
duated at Emmanuel college, Cambndge, AB. 
1741, AM. 1768. He was an admirable 
classical scholar, and highly distunguished 
himself by his excellent translations of the 
works of ACschylus, Eumpides, Sophocles, all 
equally remarkable for the spimt and fidelity 
with which they are rendered. The first of 
these appeared in 4to, 1777, reprinted in two 
8vo, vole, in 1779, the second in 1781-2, 
the last in 1788. His other writings consist 
of some miscellaneous pieces in verse, which 
exhibit the possession of a pleasing vein of 

oetry, a translation of the Oracle conceraing 
Babylon, and a ‘‘ Reply to Dr Jolmson s At- 
tack on Gray, in his‘ Lives of the Poets.’ ” 
Mr Potter held a stall in Norwich cathedral, 
with the livings of Kepingland and Low stoffe, 
in Suffolk, at the latter of which he died in 1804, 
—Fuller’s Worthies. Athen. Oxon. Bug. Bit. 

POLITER or POTER (Pavut) a Dutch 

painter, born in 1625 at Lnckuysen, in the 

rovince of Holland. His works, which are 

ecome equally rare and valuable, are pe- 
culiarly distinguished by the effect of lus 
sun rays upon his landscapes and cattle, in 
producing which he has distanced all compe- 
titors. He died young at Amsterdam, in 
1054. The paintings of this artist are deemed 
very valuable. For one small picture in the 
collection of ear] Grosvenor, that nobleman 

ave 9000 guineas.— Pilkington. D’ Argenville 
Y ies des Pernt. 

POUPART (Francois) a French pbys.- 
cian, celebrated as an entomologist and a gooa 
anatomist. He was born at Mans, about the 

ear 1060, and graduated in medicine at 
heims. A hgament described by him stil! 
bears Ins name, and several of his tracts, es- 
pecially those connected with the history of 
insects, are accurate and ingenious. Among 
these latter are a ‘‘ History of the Formica 
Leo and the Formica Pulex ,’ ‘‘ On the Na- 
tural History of the Leech,’ ‘‘ On Herma- 
hrodite Insects,’’ &c. He became a mem- 

r of the Academie des Sciences, and died 
in indifferent circumstances at Paris, in the 
autumn of 1709.— Eloy Dict. Hist. de la Med. 

POURCHOE (Epwunp) a learned On- 
entalist and plulosopher, born at Pouilly, in 
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He 
held the professorships of philosophy, im the 
colleges of the Grassins and of Mazann, and 
lectured on the Hebrew tongue in that of St 
Barbe. Pourchot was the intimate associate 
of Racine, Montfaugon, and many other sa- 
vans of lus time, who held him in high es- 
teem for his learning. His ‘* Inatitutiones 
Philosophice’”’ have gone through four edi- 
tions. He wasalso the author of some other 
tracts on philosophical subjects His death 
took place in 1734.—Nour. Dict. Host. 
POUSSIN (Nicnotas) a painter of great 
celebrity, was born in 1594, at Andely, im 
Normandy, of an ancient but reduced family. 
Having chosen painting for his profession, he 
repaired to Pans, where he studied under dif- 
ferent masters, and practised lis art for a 
while in the provinces with hittle celebrity. 
At length, having attracted the notice of the 
Itahan poet, Mann, then at Pans, he was 
encouraged to go and join him at Rome, 
where he was introduced to cardinal Barbe 
rnni. ‘The death of Marim, and the absence 
of the cardinal, reduced him to great straits, 
and he was forced to give away his works for 
sums that would scarcely pay for the colours. 
He was not, however, to be discouraged , and 
studied the works of Raphael and Domen- 
chino, and more especially those of {itian, 
with great attention, but his taste for the an- 
tique at length prevailed, and he gave himself 
up to that learned style, by which he 1s s0 
much distinguished On the return of car- 
dinal Barberini to Rome, he painted for lim 
one of Ins finest performances, the Death of 
Germanicus, which, with other works, so 
fully established his reputation, that cardinal 
Richelieu induced Louis XIII to recal him to 
France 1n 1640, in order to paint the gallery 
of the Louvre. He was received with dis- 
tinction, and honoured with the title of first 
painter to the king, but was so much annoyed 
by the envy and intrigue of competitors, that 
he formed an excuse to return to Rome in 
1642, and resided there for the remainder of 
his hfe. Yle continued, however, to receive 
his pension under Louis XIV, and the chief 
part of his productions were purchased by his 
countrymen with great avidity. He became 
paralytic before his death, which took place 
at Rome in 166, at the age of seventy-one. 
As an artist, Poussin is cluefly celebrated fora 
style founded upon an assiduous study of the 
antique. Hence a portion of the coldness 
which an attention to nature at second hand 
invariably produces, which was, however, 
often atoned for in his historical pieces by 
pathos and sublimity of expression, and by a 
most tasteful and accurate attention to cos~- 
tume. He had so studied the beauties of the 
antique, and its elegance, grand gusto, cor- 
rectness, and fine proportions in the remains 
of ancient art, that nothing can exceed his 
accuracy in all these particulars. At the 
same time, few painters of history have told 
their stories with more force and perspicuity ; 
and his works are deemed so full of thought 
that he has been callea ‘‘ Le Peintre des 
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Gore d’Esprit.” Hus great attention to de- 
sign led lim to neglect colournng, in winch he 
1a more deficrent than any painter of equal ce- 
lebrity. ‘Ilns great artist was of a retired 
and plulosophic character, and charged so 
moderately for las pictures, that he never be- 
came rich. Lhe following anecdote much 1- 
Justrates ns character. Having no servant, 
Ponssin took a candle in lis hand and lighted 
a prelate who had stayed with him until dark 
down stairs ‘‘I much pity you, M. Poussin,’’ 
said the bishop (afterwards cardinal Man- 
cim), ‘‘that you have not one servant.” 
‘* And I you, my lord,” rephed the philoso- 
vhic artist, ‘‘ that you have so many.” 
Pacuan marned the sister of Gaspar Du- 
yhet, but never had any offspring. ‘The Ger- 
ma nicus, and several other of his best pictures, 
have been finely engraved.—D’ Ai genville Vies 
des Pent. Pilkington. 

POUSSIN (Gaspar) a very eminent land- 
bLape painter, was born, according to some 
authors, 1n France im 1600, and to others at 
Rome in 1613. His real name was Duzhet, 
being the person whose sister was united to 
Nicholas Poussin. ‘Lhe disposition which he 
early showed for painting, caused him to be 
placed under his brother-in-law, whose sur- 
name he assumed, and being a lover of the 
country and its sports, he devoted himself to 
rural sketches, and became one of the gre atest 
masters of landscape upon record. He prac- 
tised hus art with great distinction in various 
pirts of Italy, but chiefly at Rome, wheie 
he lived a life of celibacy, and freely expended 
his guns in hospitable attentions to lis fnends 
He worked with extreme celeity, although 
nothing can exceed the beauty of lis scenery, 
and the precision of his perspective. He par- 
ticularly excelled im the representation of 
laid storms, in which every tree seems agi- 
tated, and every leaf in motion. in his 
figures he was Icss happy, and they were fre- 
quently supphed by Nacholas. Ihis skilful 
artist, whose performances are deemed very 
valuable, dicd, according to D Argenville, in 
107», and to others in 1003, but the former 
date 1s preferied. Ile engraved eizht of his 
own landscayc 8.—1)’ Argenville. Pilkington. 

POUILAU (Cravpst) a celebrated sur- 
geon, boin at Lyons in 1725, who was the 
son of a member of the same profession. He 
studied at the college of the jesuits in his 
native city, and afterwards went to Paris, 
where he became the pupil of Morand, Ledran, 
and J.L. Pett. Returning to Lyons, he was 
employed at the Hotel Dicu, where he be- 
came surgeon-major in 1747. In this situa- 
tion he greatly distinguished himself by his 
practical skall, especially im the operation of 
lithotomy, in which he made some improve- 
ments. On resigning his office at the Hitel 
Dieu, he was chosen a member of the aca- 
demy of Lyons, and he engaged in practice as 
a physician. He died in 1775, Besides his 
‘* Dissertation sur l’Operation de la Pierre,” 
and ‘* Mélanges de Chirurgie,’’ and other 
works winch appeared duiing his hfe, be left 
some valuable pieces, published in 1783, by 
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Dr Columbier, under the title of “ (lavres 
Posthumes de M. Pouteau,” 3 vols. Svu.— 
Brog. Univ, 

POWEL (Davin) a learned divine and 
histouian of the sixteenth cuntury, who was a 
native of Denbighslure, in North Wales = In 
1968 he wassent for edacation to Oxford, and 
on the foundation of Jesus college, in 1971, 
he removed thither, and the following year 
took the degree of BA. and that of MA. in 
1576. Having entered into holy orders he 
obtained the hvings of Ruabon and Lian- 
fyllin, an lis native county, and he also held 
some office in the cathedral] of St Asaph. In 
1982 he commenced BD. and the next year 
DD., soon after which be was made chaplain 
to sir Henry Sidney, then president of Wales. 
Ile died in 1998. Dr Powel published ‘‘ Ca- 
radoc’s History of Cambria, with Annota- 
tions,’’ 1984, 4to, ‘‘ Annotations on the [tne- 
rary and Description of Wales, by Giraldus 
Cambrensis ,’ ‘* Pontici Virunn Histona Bri- 
tannica,”’ 1985, 8vo, and ** De Britannica 
Histona recte intelligenda, Epist. ad Gul. 
Fleetwood, Civ. Lond Recorditorem.” An- 
thony a Wood says, that Dr Powel also under- 
took the compilation of a Welsh dicuonrry, 
but died before 1t was completed — Be) ken- 
hout 8 Bux. Lit. 

POWLLL (Jon~w Josrpu) an English 
barnster, who distinguished himself by huis 
professional writings. In 178 > he published 
his ‘‘ Law of Montgages,’’ 8vu, greatly en- 
larged 1n the edition of 1799, 2 vols = Ilis 
other works are, an ‘‘ Essay on the Learning 
respecting the Creation and Execution of 
Powers, and also respecting the Nature and 
Lftect of easing Powers,” 1787, 8vo, ‘ Es- 
say on the Learning of Devises from their In- 
ception by Writing to the Consummation by 
the Death of the Devisor,’’ 1783, 8vo, ‘* Es- 
say on the Law of Contracts and Agree- 
ments,” 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. These woiks 
have been reprinted, and are considered as 
lughly valuable Mr Powel died June 21, 
1801 —Brideman’s I eg. bibl, 

POWLLL (Witrrast Simtunr) a learned 
divine of the last century, who received Ins 
education at St John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he obtained a fellowslup. Living bcen 
ordamed, he was presented to the living of 
Colkirk, in Norfolk, m 1741, and after hold- 
ing other pieferment, he was chosen master 
of St John’s college, in 1765, and he subse- 
quently became vice chancellor of the univer- 
sity. He was also archdeacon of Colchester, 
ind rector of kreshwater in the Isle of Wight. 
Dr Powell attracted some notice by the publi- 
cation of a sei1mon on subscription to articles 
of faith, though he no further interested 
himself iu the controversy which arose in the 
church on that subject. He bLkewise pub- 
lished, ‘* Observations on the Muscellanea 
Analytica” of Dr Wamnng. His death took 
place in 1775, and a posthumous volume of 
his ‘‘ Sermons on various Subyects,’’? 8v0, 
shortly afte: appeared, with a biographical 
memoir of the author, by his fnend Dr Tho- 
mas Balpuy.—Ccnt. Mag. 
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POWELL (Witt14m) an emment Enghsh 
actor, the pupil and protégé of Garnck, who 
made his first appearance on the stage at 
Drury-lane, October 1763, 1n the character of 
Philaster. He was received with great ap- 
plause, and he continued to be the chief sup- 
port of the theatre during the period of Gar- 
rick’s temporary retreat, in the course of his 
tour on the continent. In 1767 he became 
one of the managers of Covent-garden theatre , 
and he afterwards engaged in the management 
of a new theatre at Bristol, where, going to 
perform with his company 1n the summer of 
1709, he was attacked with inflammation of 
the bowels, and died July 3, that year, at the 
age of thirty-three. He was imterred in 
Bristol cathedral, and his widow erected a 
monument to his memory, with a poetical in- 
bcription, from the pen of the elder Colman.— 
Da tess Tife of Garrick, bvans’s Hast. of 
Bristol, vol. u—Gerorce Powrtt, an actor 
of considerable talent, who was the contem 
porary of Betterton and Colley Cuibber, 1s 
mentioned with commendation by Steele, 1m 
the Spectator. He was also a dramauc wiiter, 
and died in 1714.— Brg. Diam. 

POWNALL (Inowuas) a learned anti- 
quary and politician, born at Lincoln in 1722 
He obtained the office of secretary to the com- 
missioners for trade and plantations in 1745), 
and he had a situation in the commuiseariat of 
the army in Germany. In 1773 he went to 
America, where he successfully exerted him- 
self to suppress the rising spimt of discontent 
among the colonists against the British go 
vernment. [In 1797 he was appointed go- 
vernor of Massachusett’s bay and = subse- 
quently of South Carolina. He remained 
there till 1761, when, returning to England, 
he was nominated director general ot the 
office of control, with the military rank of 
colonel, ‘Lhe latter part of lus life was spent 
in literary retirement, and he died at Bath, 
Apnl 29, 180%. Governor Pownall, as he 
was termed, was a fellow of the Society of An- 
tiquanies, and a considciable contributor to the 
Archxologia. He was also the author of 
‘« Notices and Descriptions of Antiquities of 
the Provincia Romana of Gaul,’’ 1788, 4to, 
‘¢ Descmptions of Roman Antiquities dug up 
at Bath,” 4to, ‘‘ If[\draulic and Nautical Ob- 
servations on the Currents in the Atlantic 
Ocean,” 1787, dto, and, ‘‘ Intellectual Phy- 
sics,”’ 4to, besides many political tracts.— 
Joun Pownattr, brother of the preceding, 
who died in 1795, was also an antiquary, and 
was the author of a paperin the Archzologia 
‘©On a Roman ‘ile found at Reculver, in 
Kent.”’—Nichols’s Lit. Anec. Feuss. Brog. 
Univ. 

POYNET (Joun) an Enghsh prelate, was 
born in Kentin 1516, and became successively 
bishop of Rochester and of Winchester. He 
presented to Henry VIII a clock which 
pointed the hour of the day, the signs of the 
zodiac, the lunar variations, and the tides. It 
was by Edward VI that he was advanced to 
the episcopacy , aod it was Poynet who drew 
u-—s the’:«scatechusm = =callcd =king Ldward’s, 
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printed in Latin and English in 1553. On 
the accession of Mary he 1s sad, by Dod, to 
have favoured the rebellion of Wyat, in conse- 
quence of winch he withdrew to Strasburgh , 
but 1t 18 obvious, that whether this was the 
Case or not, as a prelate zealous for the Reform- 
ation he could not have safely remained in 
England. He died in exile in 1596. Besides 
his catechism, he was the author of a Latin 
treatise on the Cucharist, and of some theolo- 
gical tracts and sermons, besides a work en- 
titled ‘‘ A Treatise of Pohtique Power,’ 

1556, Bvo, and another, called «A Defence 
of the Marriage of Priests,’’ 1949, 8vo.— 
Godwin de Piesul. Bate. 

PRATORIUS (Micnaet) a German ec- 
clesiastic, born in 1971, at Creutzberg, in Thu 
mngia. He became pnor of the Benedictine 
monastery of Ringhelm, in the bishopric of 
Haildeshe:m, and was at one period of hus hfe 
chapel-master to the elector of Saxony. Pre- 
torlus was an excellent musician, and the au- 
thor of three quarto volumes, entitled * Syn- 
tagma Musicum,”’ containing a Instory of the 
origin and progress of ecclesiastical music to 
his own time. His death took place at W olf- 
enbuttel, in 1621 —TJhere was also another of 
this name, professor of plulosophy at Wittem- 
berg. He was born in 1521, and became 
rector of the school at Maydeburg. Ihis 
Pretorius (whose other naimc 1s variously 
called Godescalcus and Abdias) 1s said to 
have understood fourteen lingzuages, A trea- 
tise on singing was composed by him, in con- 
junction with Martin Agricola, for the use of 
Insachool He diedin 1973 —Brg Dict of Mrs. 

PRAM (Curisitan) a Damsh poct, born 
in Norway in 1790. Hie obtained, when 
young, the prize of poetry from the Royal 
Society of Belles Lettres of Copenhagen , and 
in 1789 he published an epic poein in four 
cantos, called Starkadder, from the name of 
the principal personage, one of the heroes of 
northern antiquity. He was also the autho of 
three tragedies, Damon and Pythias, 1789, 
Froda and Tin al, 1790, and Olinda and So- 
phronius, besidcs other works In his old 
age Pram obtained a lucritive employment in 
the island of St ihomas in the West Indies, 
where he died in 1821.—Bg Una. 

PRAIL (Cnartis) earl Camden, a dis- 
tinguished Buitish lawyer and statesman of 
the last century. He was the son of sir John 
Pratt, clnef justice of the King’s Bench, and 
he was boinin 1713. After studying at Eton 
and King’s college, Cambridge where he took 
the denee of MA in 17059, and obtained a 
fellowship, he entered as a student at Lin- 
coln’s inn, and in due time was called to the 
bar. In 17.4 he was chosen MI. for the 
borough of Downton. After acquuing great 
reputation as an advocate, he was, in 1759, ap- 
pointed attorney general, having the same year 
been elected recorder of the city of Bath. In 
January 1762 he was called to the diguity of 
a sergeant at law, and elevated to the office of 
chief justice of the Common Pleas, when he 
received the honour of knighthoud. It was 
while he presided in this court that Wilkes 
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was arrested on a general warrant, as the au- 
thor of the North Bnton, a penodical paper, 
which gave offence to government. He was 
committed to the Tower, as a state prisoner, 
and being brought, in obedience to a wnit of ha- 
beas corpus, before the court of Common Pleas, 
the lord-chef-justice Pratt discharged bim 
from his confinement, on May 6,1763. ihefirm, 
temperate, and constitutional behaviour of the 
judge on this occasion, and in the consequent 
judicial proceedings between the printers of the 
North Bnton and the messengers of the House 
of Commons, and other agents of the ministry, 
was so acceptable to the friends of liberty in 
the metropolis, that the city of London pre- 
sented him with the freedom of the corpora- 
tion in a gold box, and requested to have his 
picture, which was put up in Guildhall, with 
the followimg inscription — 

Hanc Iconem 

Caroli Pratt, Eq. 
Summi Judicis C P. 
In Honorem tant: Vin, 
Anghcz Luibertatis, Lege, 
Assertoris fida 
P. Q. L. 
In Curia Municipals 
Pon jusserunt 
Nono Kal. Mart. AD. MDCCLXIV. 
Guhelmo Bridgen, Arm. Pres Urb. 
Similar honours were also paid to the chief 
justice by the corporations ot Dubhn, Bath, 
Exeter, and Norwich. In July 1765 he was 
raised to the peerage, by the title of baron 
Camden, and about a year after he was made 
lord chancellor. In this capacity he presided 
at the decision of a suit against the messen- 
gers who arrested Mr Wilkes , when he made 
a speech, in which he stated, that ‘‘ it was 
the unanimous opinion of the court that ge- 
neral warrants, except in cases of high trea- 
son, were illegal, oppressive, and unwarrant- 
able.”’” He conducted himself in Ins high sta- 
tion 80 as to give very general satisfaction , 
but on his opposing the taxation of our Ame- 
rican colonies, he was deprived of the seals in 
1770. He came into office again, as president 
of the council, under the admunistration of the 
marquis of Rockingham, in March 1782, on 
whose death he resigned the following year 
He soon after, however, resumed lis place 
under Mr Pitt, and in 1786 he was raised to 
the title of earl Camden. He died Apnil 18, 
1794. Ibis respectable nobleman and up 
right lawyer is said to have been the author of 
a naasphlet entitled ** An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Effect of the Wnt of Habeas Cor- 
us,” 8vo.— Bog. Peerage. Birog. Unw 
PRATT (Samvet Jackson) anovelist, poet, 

and dramatic writer of the last century. He 
was born at St Ives, in Huntingdonshire, 1n 
1749, Early in hie he went on the stage , but 
not finding his talents adapted to that pursutt, 
he relinquished it, and became successively an 
itinerant lecturer, and a bookseller and wniter 
for the press. He settled at Bath, where, un- 
der the fictitious appellation of Courtney Mel 
moth, he published several novels, which d1s- 
played some originality of manner, but werc 
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more distinguished by a kind of mawkieh af- 
fectation of senmbility, which, perhaps, con- 
tributed not a little to their popularity with a 
certain class of readers As a poet he belonged 
to the Della Cruscan achool, which was crushed 
by the powerful satare of the autbor of the Ba- 
viad and Mezviad. Mr Pratt died at Bur- 
tmngham, n 1814. Among his most success- 
ful productions are, ‘‘ Landscapes in Verse ,’ 
‘* kmma Corbet, or the Miseries of Civil War, 
a Novel,’’ ‘* Family Secrets, a Novel ,’’ 
‘‘ Gleanings, or Tiavels Abroad and in Eng- 
land ,’ and ‘‘ Harvest Home,’ including some 
dramatic pieces. He also wrote, ‘‘ The Fair 
Circassian, a Tragedy ,’’ besides a Comedy 
aod a Farce.—Gent. Maz. Biog Diam. 

PRAXITELES, a Grecian sculptor, who 
was one of the most celebrated artists of anti- 
quity. Neither his age nor his countiy 13 
distinctly recorded, but he 1s supposed to 
have heen a natve of Athens, where he re- 
sided , and he appears to have been born 
about 361 BC. He worked chiefly in marble, 
and executed many admurable statues, espe- 
cially two of the goddess Venus, one of which, 
belonging to the inhabitants of Cnidus, king 
Nicomedes 1n vain offered to purchase, by pay- 
ing all the public debts of the city. Praxiteles 
was a favourite admirer of the famous courte- 
zan Phryne, who afforded a model for the sta- 
tues of Venus, and other beautiful female 
figures. Many others of Ins works are speci- 
fied by Phny , but none of them are certainly 
known to be at present in existence.— | here 
was another sculptor named PRAXITELES, who 
was contemporary with Pompey, and who cast 
statues in metal, particularly silver.—Orlande 
Abeced. Pitt. Big Uni. 

PREMONIVAL (Anpre PrEeRneE 18 
Guay de) a Trench wniter, born at Charenton 
in 1716. After receiving a good education, he 
reyected the opportunity of becoming an ec- 
clesiastic or an advocate, the choice of which 
professions had been offered him by his father, 
and quitting his family he went to Paris, taking 
the name of Premontval, which he subse- 
quently used. Has taste for the mathematics 
induced him to open a school for that science 
at Pans in 1740 But pecuniary difficulties 
induced him, ere long, to leave Paris for Ge- 
neva, whither he went on foot, accompamed by 
the daughter of a mechamic named Pigeon, 
who had been one of his scholars, and whom 
he afterwards marned. After wandering in 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, he settled 
at Berlin, where his wife obtained the office 
of reader to the princess Wilhelmina of Prus- 
sia. Premontval himself was admitted into the 
Academy of Sciences, and he employed bim- 
self in literary composition , but hia impatient 
temper engaged him im quarrels with his con- 
temporanes, and he died m a state of mental 
delnum, September 3, 1764. PBesides me- 
moirs and dissertations on metaphysical ques- 
tions, 1n the Transactions of the Academy of 
Berlin, he published “* Preservatif contre la 
Corruption de la Langue Francaise en Alle- 
magne,”’ and various other works, specified in 
the annexed authority.— Bieg. Unw 
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PRESTON (Joun) an English divin , was 
born at Keyford in Northamptonshire, in 1587, 
and became fellow of Queen’s college, where 
he was celebrated as a subtle disputant, after 
the manner of the old schoolmen. He parti- 
cularly distinguished himself in an academic 
discussion, held by James I when he vasited 
Cambridge, m which he undertook to prove 
that dogs could make syllogisms, aud was as- 
sisted by James himself, who contended for 
the affirmative. For Ins ingenuity on this 
occasion Dr Preston was rewarded by a pen- 
sion of 50/. per annum from lord Brook. His 
puritanism, however, subsequently involved 
him with the court, notwithstanding which he 
was made chaplain to prince Charles and mas- 
ter of Emmanuel college, Cambridge, with a 
view todetach him from his party, but without 
success. Hedied in 1628. He was the au- 
thor of several sermons and theological tracts, 
the principal of which 18 a “ lreatise on the 
Covenant.”’—Neale’s Puritans. Fullei’s Wor- 
thoes. 

PRESTON (Tuomas) an Enghsh dramatic 
writer, who flourished in the earlier part of 
the reign of Ehzabeth. He was educated at 
Eton, whence he proceeded to King’s college, 
Cambndge, where he graduated MA. and suc 
ceeded to a fellowship. He afterwards was 
created a doctor of civil Jaw, and appointed 
master of Irinity hall, over which he pre- 
sided fourteen years. Queen Elizabeth, on 
her visit to the university in 1504, was 10 
pleased wath lus performance in the Latin 
tragedy of Dido, that she settled on him a 
pension of 20/. per annum. He wrote one 
dramatic piece, in old metre, cntitled “A 
Lamentable Iragedy, full of pleasant Marth, 
conteyning the life of Cambhises, hing of 
Percia, from the Beginning of his Kingdom 
unto lis Death, &.”’ A sad tassue of fustian, 
which escaped not the satire of Shakespeare, 
who, in Henry IV, makes Falstafi talk of 
speaking in king Cambyses’ vein. Preston 
aied in 1598 —Bwg. Dram. Peck’s Desiderata. 

PREVILLE (Pierre Lovis Dusuode) a 
distinguished Freuch actor, born at Paris, No- 
vember 17, 1791. His inclination prompted 
Inm to relinquish the profession of a notary, 
for the stage, on which he made hus first ap- 
pearance at Lyons, in 1753, when he changed 
his family name of Dubus for that of Previalle, 
by which he was ever afterwards known. He 
soon gained great reputation as a comic per- 
former, and was called to Pans, where lis 
talents attracted the favour of Louis XV. The 
minister of the king’s household having founded 
a royal school of declamation in 1774, Preville 
was appointed the director. After a theatrical 
career of tlurty-five years, he obtained permis- 
sion to retare, only retaining the title of pro- 
fessor of the art which he had exercised with 
so tauch distinction. 1wice after he appeared 
on the stage, from mouves of benevolence to- 
wards his brethren, who had suffered from the 
storms of the Revolution. He reured at length 
to Beauvais,where he died in a state of biind- 
ness 10 1800.— Dict. Hist. Biog. Univ. 

PREVOSI (Isaac Benrpict) a celebrated 
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natoralist and plnlosopher, born at Geneva, 
of poor parents, in 1795. After receiving an 
irregular education, and making some abortive 
attempts to procure literary employment, he 
obtained the situation of tutor to the son of 
M. Delmas of Montauban, 1n 1777. At that 
tume he was httle acquamted with the exact 
sciences, but having a great taste for them, he 
in a few years made a great progress in mathe- 
matics. Physics and natural bistory were the 
principal objects of his researches, and he be- 
came connected with many eminent cultivators 
of those sciences among his contemporaries, 
including Le Sage, Senebier, June, Huber, 
and Maunoir, with some of whom he was 
connected 1n the foundation of the academy of 
Montauban, where he resided. He was also 
a member of the Souiety of Physics and Natural 
History at Geneva, ana of some other learned 
associations. In 1810 he became professor of 
philosophy in the Protestant university of 
Montauban, and he attended with unremitting 
zeal to the duties of his station till his death, 
which took place June 18, 1819. Prévost 
was the author of only one distinct work, 
which relates to the vegetable disease called 
the smut in wheat, published at Pans in 1807 
He wrote a number of memoirs, which appe: 
in various scientific collections, including a - 
counts of some ingenious and important expe- 
riments relative to the cause of dew, and 
others concerning the phenomena of hght.— 
Big. Univ. 

REVOST (Peter) a French painter, said 
to have been the inventor of panoramas. Fle 
was born at Montigni, near Chateaudun, m 
1764, and he studied under an artist at Va- 
lenciennes , but he owed his merit chiefly to 
the imitation of nature, and of the works of 
Claude Lorrain and Poussin. [iis first pano- 
rama was a view of Paris, and he afterwards 
punted seventeen others, including Rome, 
Naples, Amsterdam, Boulogne, ‘Tilsit, Wa- 
gram, Antwerp, London, Jerusalem, and 
Athens ‘Lhe last two were the fruits of a 
visit to Greece and Asia, made in 1817. He 
was engaged 1n painting a view of Constanti- 
nople, when he died, of a pulmonic disease, 
January 9, 1823. MM. Bouton and Daguerre, 
the painters of the views exlubited at the Dio- 
rama, were assistants of Pievost.—Big Uni. 

PREVOL D’LAILES (Antony Francis) 
a very fertile Fiench writer, was born at Iles- 
din, a smajl] town of Artois,in 1697. He stu- 
died with the jesuits, and took the habit of 
the society, which he quitted to bear arms, 
and as an officer, freely indulged las natural 
turn for gallantry. ‘lhe unfortunate issue of 
eu amour, at length induced him to seek a re- 
treat among the Benedictines of St Maur, 
which, however, he quitted in 1729, and re- 
tured into Holland, and having no other re- 
source, laced himself to literature for a live- 
luhood. is first production was “ lMémoires 
dun Homme de Quahté, qui s’est retire du 
Monde,” a romance, which procured him both 
money and reputation. In 1733 he withdrew 
to London, where, meeting with but Jittie en 
couragement, he -eturned to France, and as- 
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suming the costume of an abbé, lived under 
the protection of the prince de Condé, as his 
chaplain and secretary. Has industry was dis 

played in 4 number of works, amounting, with 
translations, to 156 volumes, including a Ge- 
peral History of Voyages, in 64 vois. 12mo, 
composed at the instance, and under the pa- 
tronage of chancc lor d’Aguesseau. His death 
was attended with shocking circumstances 
Ou the 23d of November 1763 he was dis 

covered by some peasants in an apoplectic fit, 
in the forest of Chantilly. An ignorant ma 

gistrate being called in, ordered a surgeon, as 
precipitate as himself, immediately to open the 
abbé, who was apparently dead, when a loud 
shnek from the victam convinced the specta- 
tors of their error, The instrument was 1n- 
stantly withdrawn, but having penetrated a 
vital part, the unfortunate abbe only opened his 
eyes to expire. Asan onginal writer, the abbe 
Prév6t 18 most distinguished for his novels and 
works, 1n which history 1s blended with fiction. 
‘lhe principal of thease, besides that alread 

mentioned, are ‘‘ Historre de M Cleveland, 
Fils naturel d’Ohver Cromwell,’’ 1732, 6 vols. 
12mo, ‘* Histoire de Chevalier Grieux et de 
Manon I’Escaut,”’ 1733, 12mo, ‘‘ Le Doyen 
de kKullerine,” 173%, 6 vols., ‘* Histoire de 
Marguente d’Anjou,” 1740, 2 vols , ‘* His 

toire d’une Grecque Moderne,” 1741, 2 vols. , 
‘* Campagnes Philosophiques, ou les Memoires 
de M Montcalm,” 1741, 2 vols , all which ex 

hibit character, sentiment, and striking situa 

tions, but are prolix and il-planned. Then 
general air is also heavy , and in endeavouring 
to be spnghtly, the author usually fails. He 
likewise conducted a periodical literary and 
critical work, entitled ‘“* Pour et Contre.”’ Ils 
translations consist of the first volume of De 
‘1 hou’s History, Cicero’s Familiar Eynstles, and 
several English works, including the Clarissa 
and Sir Charles Grandison of Richardson 
whose manner may be traced in his own pro 
ductions. Jo these various labours is also tc 
be added ‘‘ A Portable French Dictionary o: 
W ords notin common Use , with an Abnidg. 
ment of French Grammar.’’—Necrologee I - 
Nouv. Dict. Hast. 

PRICE (Joun) a learned cntic, who war 
of Welsh extraction, but born in London in 
1600. He studied at Westminster school 
whence he removed to Christchurch, Oxford 
but having embraced the Cathohe religion h 
went to Florence, and was there admitted 
doctor of causal law. Returning home, h. 
visited Ireland in the train of the earl of Straf- 
ford, the lmd deputy, and on the disgrace o 
his patron, he went again to Florence, anc 
became keeper of the ducal cabinet of medal. 
and antiquities, and afterwards professor o! 
Greek at Pisa. He passed the latter part o’ 
lus life in a convent at Rome, where he die 
in 1676. His works consist of commentaries 
on the New Testament , notes on Apuleius 
&c.— Wood's Athen. Ozon. 

PRICE (Ricnarp) a dissenting minste: 
distinguished as a mathematician and statis 
tical writer. He was born at Liangunno, 1. 
Glamorgaushire, in 1723, aud was educatcd al 
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algarth, in his native county, whence he 

‘moved to a Presbyterian academy in Lon- 
on. After having for some time resided in 
the family of a gentleman at Stoke Newington, 
ie became pastor of a Novconformist congre- 
sation of Anan, or semi-Arian principles, at 
Hackney, where be continued as long as he 
‘ived. He commenced his [literary career 10 

798, by publishing a “‘ Review of the prin- 
ipal Questions and Difficulties in Morals,”’ 
'vo , which was followed by ‘“ Four Disserta- 
ions, on Providence, on Prayer, on the Rea- 
ons for expecting that virtuous Men shall 
neet after Death, in a State of Happiness, 
and on the Importance of Christianity, the 
Nature of Historical Evidence and Miracles,”’ 
767, 8vo. In 1769 he was comphmented 
vith the diploma of DD from the university 
£ Glasgow , and in 1771 appeared his “ Ob- 
servations on Reversionary Payments and 
Annaities,” 8v0, which established his cha 
racter as a mathematical calculator. He next 
pubhshed an ‘* Appeal to the Public on the 
Subject of the National Debt ,’’ and during 
the progress of the contest with our North 
American colomes, Dr Price advocated their 
ause in ** Observations on the Nature of 
-ivil Laberty, the Principles of Government, 
md the Justice and Policy of the War with 
America,’ 1776, 8vo , ‘© Additional Observa- 
ions,” anda ‘ Supplement.” these tracts 
orovoked the animadversions of a number of 
ariters on the opposite side of the question, 
and exposed him to some obloquy , but they 
also procured him a vote of thanks from the 
corporition of London, presented in a gold 
box. Ile engaged in an epistolary correspon- 
dence with his fnend Dr Joseph Priestley, on 
the subjects of materialism and necessity, the 
substance of which was laid beforc the pub- 
lic, in an octavo volume, 1n 1778 = After the 
conclusion of the war, when Mr Pitt bec ime 
prime minister, he availed himself of the abi- 
hties of Dr LDrice, in his schemes for the 
reduction of the national debt, and the 
‘stablishment of the sinking fund was the 
result of his recommendation. At the com- 
mencement of the kKrench Revolution, he, in 
common with most advocates for freedom, 
viewed that event as the source of unmixed 
benefit to society, and in a sermon whih he 
published in 1789, ‘ On the Love of our 
Country,” he warmly expressed his delight at 
the emancipation of the French people. Ihis 
discourse excited Mr Burke to the publication 
of his famous ‘‘ Reflections,” in winch, with 
little justace, he treated Dr Price as a political 
incendiary. He died April 19, 1791. Besides 
many papers in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society, of which he was a fellow, he 
published ‘‘ Sermons on the Chnstian Doc- 
trine, as received by the different Denomina- 
tions of Chnstians,”’ 8vo, and several single 
sermons, and politcal pamphlets. Dr Pnce 
was an amiable and able man, of an enthu- 
siastic temperament, a fact as deducible from 
much of his reasoning in regard to a suhong 
fund, and the miraculous effects of compound 
interest, as an refereuce to points which werc 
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better calculated to excite 1.—Arkin’s Gen. 


Bus e 

PRICE (James) a physician at Guildford, 
in Surrey, «ho professed himself to be 1n pos- 
session of the philosopher’s stone, or at least 
of the secret of making gold. He presented 
some of this manufactured metal to the king, 
and to the Royal Society, of which he was a 
fellow , and he also published ‘‘ An Account 
of Experiments on Mercury, Silver, and Gold, 
made at Guildford in May 1782, in the Labo- 
ratory of James Price, MD. FRS., to which 
is prefixed, an Abrdgment of Boyle’s Account 
of a Devradation of Gold,’ Oxford, 1782, 
4to. ‘Lhese pretended productions of precious 
metals were stated to be effected by means of 
a red and white powder, the composition of 
which the author kept a secret Bemg com- 
pelled by the Royal Society, on pain of exclu 
sion, to repcat his experiments before Kirwan 
and Woulfe, two skilful chemists his art for~ 
sook him, and after the failure of several ope 
rations, he begged for delay previously to an 
other exhibition Dreading the exposure which 
he knew awaited him, he soon afte: put an end 
to his hfe, August 5, 1783, as itis stated by 
drinking laurel-waiter. He was possessed of a 
handsome fortune, bequeathed to him by 1 re- 
lation, in conformity with whose wall he had 
exchan zed his onginal name of Higembotham 
for thit of Price, m 1781. He appears to 
have been a man of considerable talents but 
of greater ambition, who sacrificed his life to 
an absurd rage for personal distinction — 
Lond. Med. Journ. Guincys Lect. on Che 
misthy. 

PRIDDIN, AM. FSA. (Jonn) the son of 
a respectable bookseller in Fleet street, Ton 
don, where he was born in January 17 93, and 
continued to reside ull his decease, in the 
Apnil of 1825. He was first placed at St Piul’s 
school, whence he removed in 1777 to Qucen 5 
college, Oxford, and graduated the.e in 1781. 
‘Lhe following year, baving taken holy orders, 
he was electcd a minor canon of St Pauls 
cathedral, and employed the opportunities, 
which a residence in the metrupohs affoided 
him, of consulaung rare books and records in 
the cultivation of a taste for antiquarian re- 
search, which afterwards formed his principal 

ursuit. From the dean and chapter of St 

aul s he obtaimed the hvings of Caddington, 
bh rkshare, and St George, Botolph-lane, in 
the city of London, both which he retained 
tall his death. Ile was also a minor canon of 
Westminster and a priest of the chapel royal. 
Mr Pridden had produced a plan for the unit- 
ang Holborn-lnll with Snow-hill, by means of 
a stieet raised on arches, which was much ap- 
proved, but abandoned on account of the ex- 
pense. He was also the author of several 
tracts connected with antiquarian subjects , 
but the principal monument of his labours 16 a 
cunous Index to the Rolls of Parhament, i 
six volumes, which occupied the last thirty 

ears of hishfe.—Ann. Bug. 

PRIDEAUX (Jonn) a learned English 
prelate, born at Harford m Devonshire, m 
1578. His parents were persons in low cire 
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cumstances, but he was taaght to read and 
write when young, and with these attamments 
he became a candidate for the office of parish 
clerk at Ugborough, mm Ins natave county. 
Being disappointed, he travelled on foot to 
Oxford, and from the mean station of assistant 
in the kitchen of Exeter college, he rose to be 
one of the fellows of that society, and in 1612 
be was chosen rector. In 1615 he became 
repius professor of divimty, and canon of 
Christcharch , and he subsequently filled the 
station of vice-chancellor. In 1641 he ob- 
tained the bishopric of Worcester, through 
the influence of the marquis of Liamilton, who 
had been bis pupil, but in the course of the 
civil war he was deprived as a loyalist, and 
died in distressed circumstances in 1690. He 
was the author of ‘* Fasciculus Controver- 
siarum ,”’ ‘* ‘Theologie Scholastice Syntayma 
Mnemonicum ,’ and other works. He 1s also 
supposed to hive written ‘* An easyand com- 
pendious Introduction to reading all Sorts of 
Histories,”’ which has been ascribed to his 
son, Matthias Prideaux, who died in 1640.— 
Fuller’s Wothes. Bog Brit. 

PRIDEAUX (Humrurry) a learned di- 
vine and historian, born at Padstow, an Corn- 
wall, in 1648. Ife was educated at West- 
minster school, and Christchurch, Oxford , 
and while at the university he published the 
anulcnt inscriptions from the Arundel mar- 
bles, un ler the title of ‘* Afarmora Oxonen- 
sia.”’ Tine work recommended him to the 
patronage of the I ord Chancellor Finch, after- 
wards eail of Nottugham, who gave lim a 
lasing near Oxfoid and afterwards a prebend 
in Norwich cathedral. Jhe lord keeper North 
bestowe lon him the rectory of Bladen, with 
the chapelry of Woodstock, the former of 
which, on taking the degree of DD he ex- 


chan cd for the benefice of Sohim in Norfolk. 


He was subsequently promoted to the archdea- 
conry of Suflolh , and in 1702 made dean of 
Norwich. Ihis was his highest preferment, 
for having the misfortune to be afflicted with 
stone in the bladder, he submitted to an ope- 
ration for its 1cmoval, which being unskilfully 
performed, or not followed up by proper 
treatment, produced such incurable weakness 
as incapacitated him for the public offices of 
the ministry, im consequence of whi h he con- 
scientiously resigned his hivings, and dedicated 
his time to the study of sacred hterature. He 
was highly respected, and often consulted on 
the affurs of the church, and but for the in- 
firmity under which he laboured, he would 
have been raised to a bishopne. His death 
took place November 1, 1724, and his re- 
mains were interred in the cathedral of Nor- 
wich. Besides his great work, entitled “ Lhe 
Old and New ‘lestament connected in the 
History of the Jews and neighbouring Na- 
tions,” of which there are many editions, he 
was the author of ‘‘ Ihe Life of Mahomet, 
with a Letter to the Deists,”’ 8vo, ‘‘ Direc- 
tions to Churchwardens,” 12mo, “ The On- 
ginal and Right of Tythes,” 8vo , “ EccJesas- 
tical Tracts,’ 8v0, &c.— Bug. Brit. 
PRIESTLEY, LLD. FRS. (Josern) an 
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eminent plulosopher and dissenting divine, 
was born in March 1733, at Fieldhead, near 
Leeds. His father was a clotluer, of the Cal- 
vinustic persuasion, in which he was also lim- 
self brought up, under the protection of an 
aunt, who, after he had attaned a respectable 
degree of classical acquirement 10 several 
schools of the neighbourhood, finally placed 
him at the dissenting rani at Daventry, 
with a view to the mimstry. He spent three 
years at this school, when he became ac- 
quainted with the writings of Dr Hariley, 
which made a great impression upon his mind, 
and he was gradually led mto a partiality for 
the Anan hypothesis. On quitung the aca- 
demy, he accepted an mvitation to become 
minister of Needham Market 1n Suffolk, when 
being suspected of heretical opimons, he re- 
ceived httle encouragement, and after a resi 

dence of three years, he undertook the charge 
of a congregation at Namptwich, in Cheshire, 
to which be jomed a school. Here his repu- 
tation increased, and in 1761 he was invited 
by the trustees of the dissenting academy at 
Warmington, to occupy the post of tutor in the 
languages, soon after the acceptance of which 
post he marned the daughter of Mr Waikin- 
son, an iron-master near Wrexham. At War 

rington his political opimions found vent in an 
«« Essay on Government ,’’ he also published 
an ‘' Easay on a Course of liberal F ducation ,” 
and bis useful ‘‘ Chart of Biography” A 
visit to London having introduced him to Drs 
Frankhn, Watson, and Price, he was encou 

raged to compose a ‘‘ History of Clectnicity,” 
which firat appeared in 1767, and procured 
him an admission into the Royal Society, hav- 
ing previously obtained the title of doctor of 
laws from the university of kdinburgh. In 
the same year he accepted an invitation to 
preside over a large and respectable congrega- 
tion at Leeds, where Ins rehgious opmuions 
became decidedly Sociman, and he gradually 
became one of the most strenuous oppugners 
of the authonty of the estabhshment. It was 
at Leeds that bis attention was first drawn to 
the properties of fixed air, and here he also 
composed his ‘‘ History and present State of 
Discovenes relating to Vasion, Light, and Co- 
lours.”’ After a residence of six yeurs at 
Leeds, he accepted an invitation from the 
earl of Shelburne, afterwards marquis of Lans- 
down, to reside with him as a companion, 1n 
the nominal capacity of libraman. While 
forming a part of the estabhshment of this no- 
bleman, he occupied himself im scientific pur- 
suits, and in 1773 gave to the Philosophical 
I ransactions a paper on the different kinds of 
ar, wiuch obtained the pnze of Copley’s gold 
medal. This was followed by three volumes, 
the publication of which forms an erain the 
history of aeriform fluids, and has made him 
known to the scientific of every country of 
Europe. #In 1779, whale still resident with 
Lord Shelburne, he published his examination 
of the common-sense theory marntained by 
the Scottish doctors, Red, Beattie, and Os- 
wald , and soon after published that of Dr 
Iiartley. He had already declared himeelf a 
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believer in the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity, and in a dissertation annexed to his edi- 
tion of Hartley, expressed some doubts of the 
Immatenality of the sentient principle in man. 
This doctrme he still more forcibly sap- 
ported in his “ Disquisitions on Matter and 
Spint,” 1777 , and the obloquy which these 
works brought on him, producing a coolness 
in his noble patron, the connexion was dis- 
solved, the doctor retaining an annuity of 150/. 
per annum by original agreement. He next 
removed to Birmingham, where he became 
once more minister of a dissenting congrega- 
tion, and occupied himself in his ‘‘ History of 
the Corruptions of Christianity,” and ** His. 
tory of the early Opinions concerning Jesus 
Christ ,”’ both which productions proved fer- 
tile sources of controversy, as did also his 
‘‘ Familiar Letter to the Inhabitants of Bur- 
mingham,’’ chiefly wiitten in support of the 
Claims of the dissenters for a repeal of the test 
acts. tlhe gra of the French Revolution had 
now arrived, which adding to the usual animo- 
sity of theological dispute, the consequence 
proved very fatal to the repose of Dr Pnest- 
ley. The anniversary of the capture of the 
Bastile being celebrated at Birmingham by a 
party who looked padi upon that event, 
an opposing mob assembled and although Dr 
rnestley was not present, they proceeded to 
his house, which, with lus hbrary, MSS. and 
apparatus, was riotously made a prey to the 
flames. It 1s too certam that the outrage was 
at least not discountenanced by too many ex- 
ercising both lay and clencal influence , but, 
on the other hand, Dr Priestley had necessa- 
rily excited exceeding animosity by the undis- 
guised nature of his attacks, without regard 
either to caution or policy. The legal com- 
pensation which he obtained for this injury 
fell considerably short of his real losses , and 
quitting Birmingham, he was chosen to suc- 
ceed his friend Dr Price at Hackney, where 
he remained some time 1n the cultivation of 
his scientific pursuits, until finally goaded by 
party enmity to seek an asylum in the United 
States, which he reached in 1794, and took 
up his residence at Northumberland, in Penn- 
sylvania. Even in America he endured some 
uneasiness on account of his opinions, until 
Mr Jefferson became president, when he 
had the good fortune to outlive all disquiet on 
this head. In Amenca he dedicated his whole 
time to his accustomed pursuits, unul a severe 
ulness laid the foundation of a debility in his 
digestive organs, and a gradual decay fol- 
lowed, which terminated his existence Feb. 6, 
1804, in his seventy-first year. Dr Pnrestley 
it will be seen, was a forward and ardent con- 
troversialist, chiefly in consequence of extreme 
simplicity and openness of character, but no 
man felt less animosity towards his opponents 
than he did, and mavy who entertamed the 
strongest antipathy to his opinions, were con- 
verted mto fnends by his gentleness and urba- 
nity in personal intercourse. As a man of 
science he stands Ingh in the walk of inven- 
tion and discovery, and posmbly to no one has 
pneumatic chemistry been so much indebted- 
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Asa meétaphysician Dr. Priestley will be dif 
opposing theorists, but 
brs labours in elucidation of Hartley’s theory | 


ferently estamated b 


of association, upon philosophical necesmty, 
and upon matenalism, will always ensure the 
attention of those to whom these subjects may 
prove attractive. Asa theologist Dr. Priestley, 
who always fearlessly followed his convictions 
wherever they led him, passed through all the 
changes from Calvinism to a Unitanan system 
in some measure bis own, but to the last re- 
mained a zealous opposer of infidelity. Of 
his very numerous theological controversial 
works, those most generally esteemed are his 
‘© Institutes of Natural and Revealed Reh- 
gion ,”’ ard ‘ Letters to a Plnlosophical Un- 
believer ,’’ and he also published many works 
on practical divimty, ‘lhe principal works of 
this able and active minded writer have been 
enumerated in the preceding sketch, but the 
whole amount to about seventy volumes or 
tracts in octavo, analyses of which will be 
found in our authorities.— Life by Himself and 
Son. Rees s Cyclop 

PRINCE (Jonwn) an Fnghsh divine and 
biographer, was born m 1643 at Axminster, 
in Devonshire, and waa educated at Brazen 
nose college, Oxford,where he took his bache- 
lor’s degree 1n 16064 On entering orders he 
became curate of Biddeford, and was after 
wards chosen mmister of St. Martin’s church 
ut Lxeter, on which he graduated M A. at 
Caius college, Cambridge. From Uxeter he 
removed to the vicarage of Totness, and next 


to that of Berry Pomeroy, where he died in- 


1723. He is cluefly known by a work of much 
accuracy and research, entitled ‘* Danmonu 
Orientales Jllustres, or the Worthies of De- 
von,” printed in 1710, folio, and again in 
1810 4to — Wood. 

PRINGLE (oir Jonn) an emiment physi- 
eran and natural philosopher, was the young- 
est son of sir John Pringle, of Stichel, m the 
county of Roxburgh, No:th Britain, where he 
was born April 10, 1707. After studying at 
home under a private tutor, he was sent to 
the university of St Andrews, whence he re- 
moved, in October 1727, to Edinburgh, for the 
purpose of cultivating medical science. He 
staid there only a year, being dsirous of pur- 
suing his studies under Boerhaave at Leyden, 
where he became acquainted with Van Swie 
ten , andin July 1730 he was admitted to the 
degree of MD. Returning home, he settled 
as a physician at Edinburgh, where he was 
appointed adjunct professor of pneumatology 
and ethics, on which subjects he gave lec- 
tures, using as a text-book the tieatire of 
Puffendorff, «‘ De Officio Hominis et Civis.”’ 
In 1742 he was nominated pliysician to the 
earl of Starr, who then commanded the Bntish 
army on the coutinent and soon after phy- 
sician to the mulitary hospital in Flanders. In 
‘arch 1745 he received from the duke of 
Cumberland the appointment of pbysician- 
general to the Bntish forces in the Nether- 
lands, and also the royal hospitals atroad. In 
consequence of these promotions he resigned 
his professorship, the duties of which he had 
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hitherto beer allowed to diseharge by dep 
In 1745 he returned home with the army, in 
consequence of the invasion of Scotland by 
He was, in October, the same 
year, elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
After the battle of Culloden he returned to 
the continent, and continued there till the 
treaty of Aix la-Chapelle, after which he took 
up his residence in London, and engaged in 
medical practice In Apml 1749, Dr. Pringle 
was appointed physician to the duke of Cum- 
berland, and soon became known on account 
of his professional talents, as well as his scien- 
tufic acquirements. In 1750 he published, in 
a letter to Dr. Mead, ‘‘ Observations on the 
Gaol or Hospital Fever ,’’ and he also com- 
municated to the Royal Society ‘‘ Experi- 
ments on Septic and Antixeptic Substances, 
with Remarks relative to their Use in the 
Theory of Medicme ” In 1752 first appeared 
Dr. Prnngle’s principle work, ‘‘ Observations 
on the Diseases of the Army ,” and in 1753, 
he published in the Philosophical ‘lransac- 
tions an important paper on the Gaol Fever. 
In 1758 he entirely quitted the army, and in 
July, the same year, he was admitted a hi- 
centiate of the college of physicians. He was 
made physician to the queen’s household in 
1761, which honour was succeeded by that of 
physician extraordinary to her majesty; and 
in 1764 he became physician in ordinary to 
the queen. In 1766 he was created a ba- 
ronet, and 1n November 1772, on the death 
of Mr. West, he was chosen president of the 
Royal Society. Ill health induced him to 
resign this office in 1778, and in Apiil 1781 
he removed from London to settle at Iudin 
burgh. But he staid there only a few 
months, and returning to J ondon, died there 
January 18 1782 Mle was a member of the 
Socicty of Antiquaries, and of many other 
learned assoviations at home and abroad. His 
** Six Discourses’”’ before the Royal Souety, 
on delivering the Copleian medal, were pub- 
lished, with a Biographical Memoir, by Dr 
Kippis, in 1784.—Hutchinson’s Bug Med. 
PRINZ (Woricance Caspar) a native 
of Weildthurn, in the upper Palatinate, born 
in 1664. Has fatber, a magistrate of the town, 
being forced to quit 1t on account of his reli- 
gious opinions, retired to Vohenstraus, m the 
territory of Furstenburg, where Ins son, who 
had early discovered a strong taste for music, 
received his first instructions in the principles 
of that science. Having studied for three 
years at Altdorff, he became director of the 
music to count Promnitz at Dresden, and ac- 
companied that nobleman 1n Ins travels through 
great part of Germany. On the death of his 
patron, after spending a year at [riebel he 
marred, and accepted the situation of directer 
of the choir at Sarau in Upper Saxony, where 
ne remained till his death in 1717. Among 
hig works, which are numerous, the principal 
1s a‘ History of Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sic,” prnted in 1696 at Dresden , 1n which he 
commences with the mvention of the harp by 
Tuba! and treats at considerable length of the 
ancient Greek and Hebrew music. The anven- 
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tion of music in consonance he ascribes to St 
Dunstan, in 940, asserting, however, that he 
proceeded no farther than simple counter- 
point. Ile also wrote a book ‘‘ De Instru- 
mentis.”’— Bug. Diet. of Mus. 

PRIOLO, or PRIOLI (Bensamin) a 
French historian, was born at St Jean d’An- 
gel iu 1602, and was descended from a Vene- 
tian family. He studied at Leyden and at 
Padua. He became the confidant of the duke 
de Rohan, then 1n the service of Venice, who 
twice sent him to Spann as lis negociator. He 
was afterwards im the service of the duke of 
Longueville, from whom finally receiving a 
pension, he determined to settle at Paris. He 
was educated in the Protestant religion, but 
meeting with cardinal Barberim, he was b 
him converted to the Catholic faith. In the 
ensuing troubles of France, taking part with 
the prince of Condé, his property was confis- 
cated, and lis family exiled. On his return 
to Pans, he began his history, which much 
displeased the munisters, who threatened to 
oppose its publication, but Pnoli remon- 
strange with the king, was suffered to print 
his work in 1665. It 18 entitled ‘ ig sare 
Prioh ab Excessu Ludovi1 XIII de Rebus 
Gallicis Historiarum, hb. x11 ,’”? the best ed: 
tion 1s that of Leipsic, 1686. It presents a 
clear and impartial relation of the war of the 
Fronde and the administration of cardinal 
Mazarm, its style imitates that of Tacitus, 
and it is replete with characters and portraits, 
In 1667 he was charged with a secret commis- 
sion to the republic of Venice, but he died on 
the way, at Lyons, of apoplexy.—Niceron. 
Buyle. Moren. 

PRIOR (Marrtuixw) a distinguished Eng- 
lish poet, was born in 1664, according to one 
account in London, where his father was a 
citizen und joiner, and to another at Winborne 
an DorsetsInre. His father dying when he was 

oung, he was brought up by an uncle, who 

ept the Rummer tavern at Charing-cross, 
who acted with great paternal kindness, and 
at a proper age sent him to Westminster 
school. He early 1mbibed a strong taste for 
clasmcal hhiterature, and when taken from 
school, with a view of being brought up in 
the business of his uncle, he attracted the 
notice of the earl of Dorset, who enabled him 
to enter himself in 1682 at St John’s college, 
Cambnidge, where he proceeded BA. in 1086, 
and was shortly after chosen fellow. At col- 
lege he contracted an mumacy with Charles 
Montagu, afterwards eal of Halifax, in con- 
cert with whom, in 1688, he composed the 
‘* Country Mouse and City Mouse,”’ a parody 
on Dryden’s “‘ Hind and Panther.” He had 
previously written an ‘‘ Ode to the Deity” as 
a college exercise. In 1690 he repaired to 
London, and was introduced at court by the 
earl of Dorset, at whose recommendation he 
was appointed secretary to the English plem- 
potentiaries at the Hague. Wath this post he 
also held the tale of gentleman of the king’s 
bed-chamber , and being thus enlisted in the 
service of the court, he presented an ode to 
king Witham in 1695, on the death of queen 
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Mary , and soon after displayed his humorous 
vein in a burlesque parody of Boileau s ode 
on the taking of Namur, when it was recap- 
tured by Wilham. In 1697 he was nominated 
secretary to the commissioners for the treaty 
of Ryswick ; and on Ins return from that em- 
ployment, was made secretary to the lord heu- 
tenant of Ireland. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed secretary to the earls of Portland 
and Jersey, successively ambassadors to 
France. At Iength he was made under- 
secretary of state, and while holding that 
office, was sent to France to assist in the form- 
ation of the partition treaty. In 1701 he suc- 
ceeded Locke as a commissioner at the board 
of trade, but soon after deserted the Whigs, 
who had introduced him into hfe, and jomed 
the Tories, for which no very satisfactory rea- 
sons have been assigned. At the begmning 
of the reign of Anne, besides commemorating 
the battles of Blenheim and Ramillies, he pub- 
lished a volume of poems, and took some share 
in the Examiner. When the lIories again 
obtained the ascendancy, his diplomatic ta- 
lents were once more called into action, aud 
he was employed in secretly negociating st 
Pans the terms of the celebrated treaty of 
Utrecht. He remained im France with the 
authority and appointment of ambassador, and 
after the departure of the duke of Shrews- 
bury, 1n 1713, publicly assumed that charac- 
ter. On the accession of George I he was re- 
called home, and encountered on his return a 
warrant from the house of Commons, which 
placed him in the custody of a messenger. 
He was examined before the privy council in 
respect to his share in negoviating the treaty 
of Utrecht, and treated with great 11gour for 
some time, although ultimately discharged 
without tnal. Beimg reduced to a private sta- 
tion, without any provision for jis dechming 
ade except lus fellowship, he again apphed 
umself assiduously to poetry, and havin 
finshed Ins ‘‘ Solomon,’ he published the 
whole of lis poems by subscription, in a quarto 
volume, at two guineas. I his publication being 
liberally encouraged by party zeal, produced 
a considerable sum, which was handsomely 
doubled by the earl of Oxford, at whose seat 
the author died, after a lingering iliness, in 
1721, 1m the fifty-eighth year of hisage. He 
was interred in Westminster abbey, under a 
monument, for which “ last piece of human 
vanity’ (as he styles itin his wall) he left 
the sum of 500/. Prior seems to have made 
his way by wit, aptitude, and companionable 
qualities, rather than by moral or pohtical en- 
dowments of a superior order. Notwithstand- 
ing his admission into the best company, he 1s 
said to have always retained a taste for cvarse 
intercourse, and gross enjoyments. As a 
poet, his reputation has deciimed of late years, 
owing probably to the talent in which he prin- 
cipally excels being overloaded with attempts 
of a more serious class, which although, as in 
the mstances of his ‘‘ Solomon,’’ and * Henry 
and Emma,’’ splendid and correct in dic- 
tion, harmonious in versificanon, and copi- 
ous am poetical unagery, fail in moving either 
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the feelinjs or the fancy. The great art of ‘uralan 


Pnor conmsts in telling a etory with a degree 
of poetical ease and vivacity, which perhaps, 


setting aside La Fontame, has never been ex- 


celled. Hus ‘* Alma,” a piece of philosophi- 
cal pleasantry of a kindred nature, exhibits also 
a very felicitous vein of humour, and for these 
hghter pieces he now chiefly 1s, and most hkely 
always will be, read. <A ‘* History of his Own 
Times’’ was compiled from his MSS., but 
it contains little from his pen, and 1s of 
small value. His poems were pubhshed in 
1733, 1n 3 vols. 8vo, and are also in all the 
collections.— Buog. Brit. Johnson’s Lives. 

PRISCILLIAN, a heretic of the fourth 
century, who was a native of Spain. He 1s 
said to have united in his system the errors of 
the Gnostics, the Manicheans, the Arians, 
and the Sabellians, to which he added dog- 
mas of his own, viz. that the children of pro- 
mise were born of their mothers by the ope- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, whence he inferred 
that marnage was an abomination, that souls 
were of the substance of God , that they were 
sent to inhabit bodies on earth, as a punish- 
ment for sins committed 1n heaven, and that 
men could not resist the influence of their 
stars. Lhe Priscilliamsts are charged with in 
famous practices resulting from these opimions, 
and it 1s stated that no tortures availed to pro 
duce a confession of their errors. Hence it ap- 
pears that the accusations against them must 
1es principally on the testimony of their ene- 
mies , and, for the honour of human nature, we 
may conclude that they are exaggerated. At 
the council of Saragossa in Spain, in o80, 
Pmscillian was condemned as a heretic , his 
party, however, was sufhuentiy powerful to 
make him bishop of Avila, but he was, with 
some of his followers, put to death 1n 387. 
Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. 

PRISCIAN, a celebrated grammarian of 
Cesarea, who flounshed at the commence- 
ment of the fourth century. He was a disci- 
ple of Theoctistes, a famous rhetorician , and, 
as appears from many passages of his writings, 
he bad embraced Chnstiamty. Little more is 
known of lnm than that he presided over a 
school at Constanunople in 529. He was the 
author of ‘‘ De Octo Partibus Orationis, hbn 
xvi, deque Constructione earumdem hbri u ,’ 
and several other works on grammar, published 
by Putsch, in the ‘‘Grammatice Latine Aucto 
res Antiqui,’’ Hanau, 1609, 4to, and of a trea- 
tise on ancient money and weights. All Ins 
writings are compiised in Krehl’s edition of 
the works of Pnscian, Leipsic, 1819-24, 2 vols. 
8v0.— Bug. Univ. 

PRIICHARD (Hannan) a _ celebrate 
Enghsh actress, born in 1711, whose family 
name was Vaughan. She was, when very 
young, recommended to the notice of Booth, 
as a candidate for the stage, and he encou: 
raged her inthat pursuit , but she made he: 
first appearance before the public at the hitle 
theatre in the Haymarket, 1n one of Ficld 
ing’s dramas. She afterwards acted at Good 
man’s fields, and even at Bartholomew far, 
where she obtained great applause for her na. 

Bioo Dictr.—Vor. I. 
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d unaffected manner and lively drollery. 
At length she obtained an engagement at 
Drury-lane, where she appeared as Rosalind, 
in As You hke It, and at once confirmed 
the favourable opimion of her admirers. But 
ner chief excellence was in the personification 
of tragic characters, and in lady Macbeth, 
and other heromes of a similar cast, she was 
almost without a rival among her contempora- 
nes, After remaming on the stage thirty-six 
years, she retired to Bath in 1768, where she 
died, 1n August that year, in consequence of a 
mortification m the foot.—Thesp. Dict 

PRITZ (Joun Grorce) a German Luthe- 
‘an divine, was born at Leipsic, in 1662, 1n 
which university he was educated. In 1098 
“1@ was created doctor of divinity, and became 
rofessor of divinity and metaphysics, as well 
as minister at Zerbst, in Saxony, he held the 
game situations at Griefswalde, 11 Pomerania, 
and in 1711 he finally removed to Frankfort 
on the Main, where he was principal minister 
until Ins death, which took place in 1739. 
He published ‘‘ Introductio in Lectionem 
Novi lestamenti,’’ much esteemed, an edition 
of the Greek lestament, ‘‘ De Immortali- 
tate Anima ,’ an edition of the Works of 
St. Macarius , an edition of Miulton’s Latin 
Letters —Moer2. Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PROCACCINI (Camirzto) an eminent 
painter, was born at Bologna in 1546. He 
received his first instructions from his father 
Lrcole, and frequented the school of the Ca- 
raccl. He went to Milan, where he contri- 
vuted to the founding of an academy of paint- 
ing. He also went to Rome, where the works 
of Parmegiano and of Michael Angelo formed 
his chef study. He obtamed a high reputa- 
tion for the beauty of lis coloamng, the fire of 
his anvention, and lightnese of his touch. He 
was appointed by the duke of Parma to paint 
in the cathedral of Placentia, in conjunction 
with Ludovico Caracci. He died at Mulan, 
in 1626 —ITiis brother Giutro Crsari, also 
a distinguished painter, was born at Bologna, 
in 1948, and was brought up as a sculptor, 
which profession he quitted for that of a pain- 
ter. He attached himself to the style of 
Correggio, and surpassed all Ins other imita- 
tors. He ranks among the greatest artists of 
his ume for vigour of conception and variety and 
grandeur of colouring He became head of the 
academy of Malan, and died there in 1620. 
—Another brother, Canto ANTONIO, was a 
good landacape, fruit, and flower-painter, and 
his son Lrco1e was eminent in the same 
branches.—D Argentille. Pilkington. 

PROCLUS, a Platonic ieee ed and 
mathematician of the fifth century. Hes ead 
to have been denominated Lycius, from his 
birth-place, Lycea, but some state him to 
have been born at Constantinople, Al). 410. 
He studied at Alexandria, and afterwards at 
Athens, under Synanus, a Platomist, to the 
superintendence of whose school he suc- 
ceeded. He wrote against Christianity, and 
was answered by Johannes Grammaticus, he 
was also the author of a treatise on the Doc- 
trines of the Sphere, another on the Con- 
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struction of the Astrolabe , Commentaries on_ 


the Works of Plato, Homer, and Ilesiod , and 
Hymns to the Sun, Venus, and the Muses. 
He died in 48>. Ihe character of Proclus, 
hke tbat of all the later Platomsts, was enthu- 
siastic, and disposed to mysticism , nor did he 
adhere so religiously as Porphyry and Juhan 
to the doctrines and principles of his master , 
so that, in the opinion of Cudworth, he was 
a confounder of the Platonic theology, the su- 
premacy of which he maintained. — Bayle. 
Fabric Bibl. Gree. 

PROCOPE COUILLTAU, or MICHEL 
COLIELLI, a physician, born at Pars, in 
1684, who was the son of Irancis Procope, a 
Palermitan of a noble family, the first who 
established a coffee house in France, which 
became famous as the resort of men of letteis. 
Young Procope was destined for the church, 
but he preferred the medical profession, and 
having fimshed his studies, he received the 
degree of doctor, in 1708. He wis deformed, 
notwithstanding which, his wit and gr. ty ren- 
dered him a great favourite with the women , 
a circumstance which contributed much to his 
reputation at Paris. Hus professional writings 
consist of satirical and humorous tracts, in- 
cluding ‘* Analyse du Systeme de la [ritura- 
tion,” designed to explode ecquet’s opi 
nions relative to digestion, and ‘‘ L’Art de 
faire des Gargons,”’ a lively piece of badinage, 
which another wnter, J. A. Muillot, in a work 
on the same subject, was dull enough to treat 
aq a scrious production. But Procope wis 
chiefly distinguished as a dramatist , and he 
was the author of ‘* Arlequin Balourd,” a 
comedy, in five acts, performed im London, 
in 1719,’” ** Pygmalion,” a comedy, 1741, 
and other comic dramas. Ihis de ith tock 
place at Chaillot, December 21, 1793. Gi- 
raud published in the following year a bur- 
lesque poem, entitled, ‘* La Procopiade, oul A- 
pothCose du Docteur Procope,”’ 1794, 12mo. 
—Bog Uno. 

PROCOPIUS of Casarea, a Gieek his- 
tonan, who was a native of C rsaren, in Vales. 
tine. He went to Corstantinople, where he 
practised as an advocate in the reign of the 
emperor Anastasius, to whom he became one 
of the imperial counsellors, as he was after- 
wards under Justin and Justinian. Ie at length 
held the office of secretary to the famous ge- 
neral Gelisarius, whom he attended in his 
various expeditions, of which he wrote the 
history. Procopius was subsequently ad- 
mitted into the senate, and appointed prcfect 
of Constantinople, where he 13 supposed to 
lave died, about 560. Ilis works consist of a 
** History of his Own Times,” in eizht books, 
the first two relating to the Persian war, the 
two following tothe war with the Vandals, and 
the remaming four to the Gothic war, and a 
‘* History of the Edifices built or repaired by 
Justimian.”’ But besides these, there 1s extanta 
kind of scandalous chronicle of the court of Jus- 
tinian, including a most degrading account of the 
personal history of the emperor, the empress 
Theedora, and many other individuals. — [his 
work, which is entitled ‘‘ Anecdota,” has 
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occasioned warm disputes among the learned, 
some of whom deny that 1t was written by 
Procomus, while others, who admit its authen- 
tacity, account for its disagreement with the 
historian’s other works, 1n which Justimian 
and Iheodora are highly panegyrized, by 
supposing that the Anecdotes were compiled 
subsequently to the history, at a period when 
the writer was offended by the disappointment 
of his expectations of court favour, and being 
afterwards gratified, he endeavoured to make 
amends by composing his Ireatise on Edi 
fices. Lhe works of Procopius were pub- 
hshed at Pans, 1662, folio.— J abrierus. Booz, 
Uni. 

PROCOPIUS of Gaza, a Greek rhetonei in 
of the Gth century, who was a native of Pa- 
lestine. He was the author of a number of 
orations or declamations, founded on passag¢s 
from the works of Homer, two of which only are 
extant, wiz a ‘* I ulogy onthe emperor Ana 
stasius,’? and a ‘* Monody on the Runt of the 
Church of St Sophia, at Constantinople, over 
thrown by an Larthquake ” Ile also wrote 
Commentaries on some of the books of the 
Old Lestament — Buy. Univ. 

PROCOPIUS (Di Mirrivs) a native of 
Moscopolis, in Macedonia, who flournshed at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
IIe was a zealous cultivator of lhterature, and 
in 1720 he published an excellent work, en- 
titled “Emtrerpnpern érapeOpnotc, ac. “An 
Abridged Account of the Greek Literau of 
the past Century, and of some of those of the 
present Century.’’ Ibis treatise 18 inserted 
by Fabricius, with a Latin translation, in his 
Bibliotheca Grvca , and a Greek merchant of 
Pesth, named Zavira, a well-informed indivi- 
dual, who died a few years since, composed a 
supplement to the work of Procopius, which 
has never been printed, though copies are 
common im Greece.—Bug Univ. 

PROCOPOWl11 Z (Lurornanes) a learn- 
ed Russian prelate, born at hiow in 1681 He 
studicd in the academy of that city, of which 
lus uncle was rector, and he afterwaids 
visited Itome, to apply himself to theology, 
philosophy, and the languages. Returning 
home, he was appointed to the chair of poetry 
at Kiow, and in 1705 he took the monastic 
vows, adopting at the same time the name of 
Theophanes. He subsequently became pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, philosophy, and other 
sciences , and at length he taught theology, 
introducing much more hberal views of the 
subject than had previously existed among the 
Russian clergy. Becoming a favounte with 
Peter the Great, he was made abbot of the 
monastery of Bratakow, and rector of the 
academy of Kiow. In 1718 he was raised to 
the episcopal see of Plaskow and Narva, and 
two years after to the archbishopric of Novo- 
gorod. He died September 8, 1736. Many 
of his theological productions were printed in 
Germany after his death. Among these are, 
“« Chnsuana orthodoxa Doctrina de Gratuita 
Peccatons per Christum Justificatione,’’ Bres- 
lau, 1768-69, ‘* Chnstinz orthodoxe2 Theo- 
lope,” tom. 1—*. Kongsberg, 1773, &c. He 
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also wrote political memous, Latin verses, and 
satires. ‘Lo this enlightened prelate the Rus- 
slaps are indebted for the foundation of one of 
the largest hbranes in the empire, now be- 
longing to the university of Novogorod.— 
Bug Univ. 

RONOMUS, an ancient musician of 
Thebes, celebrated as the inventor of a pecu- 
har kind of flute, on which the performer 
could play in three different keys, every instru 
ment of this sort previous to ns time being 
adapted only for one. He was held in great 
esteem by his countrymen, who erected a tomb 
to his memory uear that of Epaminondas. 
Pausanias speaks of a hymn composed by him 
for the ciuzens of Chalcis, as extant, both 
words and music, in his time.—Buog. Dict. of 
Mus. 

PROPERIIUS (Sextus Avureiius) an 
ancient Roman poet, was born at Mevania in 
Umbnia, about the year of Rome 700. It 15 
said that his father was a Roman knight, who 
joined the party of Anthony, and being made 
prisoner at the capture of Perusia, was put to 
death by Augustus, his estate of course being 
forfeited. his catastrophe, which happened 
when the poet was young did not prevent his 
acquiring the patronage of Mcenas and Gal 
lus and among the poets of Ins day, he was 
very mumate with Ovid and Iibullus Lhe 
time of Ins death 1s not recorded, but it 
ws usually placed BC. 10 Of this poet 
there are a few books of elec gies remaining, in 
which branch of composition he was an 1m 
tator of the Grecian Callamachus, and he has 
alwiys becn ranked amon, the most eminent 
of the Latin clegists = Inferior to Libullus in 
tenderness, and to Ovid in variety, he 1» more 
learned, vanous, and omamented than the 
former, and certainly gave the frst specimen 
of the poctical epistle, which Ovid afterwards 
claimed as his own invention. Ihe works of 
this poet have been printed with almost all the 
editions of ‘Tibullus and Catullus, and also 
separately by Broukhusius, 4to, Amsterdam, 
1702, by Vulpius, 1755, by Barthius, 1777, 
by Burmann and Santelus, 1780, and by 
Kuinoelius, Leipsic, 180 >, 8v0.—C) uszus, Lives 
of the Roman Poets. Fabrica Bibl. J at. 

PROTAGORAS, a Greek plnlosopher, 
who was a disciple of Democntus. He was a 
native of Abdera, and ig said to have been a 
porter before he studied philosophy, in which 
he however became so emiment, that he opened 
a school at Athens. He 18 principally noted 
on account of his having incurred the charge 
of atheism, from the extreme licentiousness 
of his pubhc discourses , and being banished 
from Athens, he went to Lpirus, and after 
wards took a voyage to Sicily, in the course of 
which he died, but in what year 1s not known. 
He belonged to the Fleac sect of philosophers, 
and he flounshed BC. 423.—Sturley’s Hist. of 
Philos. ~ Fnfield. 

PROTOGENES, a famous ancient painter, 
was a native of Cannus in Caria, a city subject 
to Rhodes, and he flounshed about three cen- 
tunes before Chnst. «‘lhe early part of his life 
was passed in obscurity, but his ment coming 
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to the knowledge of Apelks that artist, 
superior to jealousy, encouraged him in every 
way. Pliny tells a cumous story of the way in 
which these two artists became acquainted. 
Apelles having landed at Rhodes, went to the 
house of Protogenes, who was from home. 
Being asked by the servant what name he 
would leave, he took a penal, and drew a 
coloured lime of extreme tenuity upon a board, 
and bid her show that to her master. Pro- 
togenes, on hisieturn, drew within it another 
coloured line, and again went out. Apelles 
renewed his visit, and with a third colour di- 
vided this hne by so fine a stroke, that 1t was 
impossible to subdivide it. Protogenes was 
then convinced that 1t was Apelles, and has- 
tened to meet him. On the siege of Rhodes 
by Demetrius Pohorcetes, Protogenes is said 
to have continued tranquilly working at his 
house 1n the suburbs, and being asked by De- 
metrius why he ventured to remain without 
the walls of the city, he answered, that he 
well knew that the king was at war with the 
Rhodians, but not with the arts , with which 
answer Demetrius was so pleased, that he 
gave him a guard for his protection. Proto- 
genes was also a sculptor, and his bronze 
figures were much esteemed. He wrote two 
books on design and painting.—Plinw ILlist 
Nat. Dati Pattort Antichi. 

PROYARI (Lirvain Bonaventurr) a 
French historical writer, born in 1743, 1n the 
province of Artois. After having finshed his 
studies in the seminary of St Louis at Panis, 
he adopted the ecclesiastical profession and 
devoted his time to public instruction. For a 
long while he discharged the functions of sub- 
principal of the college of Tours le Grand 
and he was aftc1wards mpl: to organize 
the college of Puy, which, under his direction, 
became one of the most flourishing schools im 
the kingdom. At the commencement of the 
Revolution, the abbé Pioyart, who had ob- 
tained a canonry in the cathedral of Arias, 
was deprived of his preferment, and obliged 
to emigrate to the Netherlands. He ictur cd 
to France on the conclusion of the concordat , 
and on the pubhcation of his work, cntitled 
“Lous XVI ct ses Vertus 1ux Prises avec la 
Perversite de son Siccle, Paris, 1808, 5 vols. 
8vo, he was arrested ind confined in the Be 
cetre. DLemg attacked with dropsy on the 
chest, his fnends procured leave for him to be 
trausferred to the seminary of Arras, where 
he died, March #2, 1808. His works are 
numeious, amounting to 17 vols 8&vo, and in- 
cluding ‘‘ Hhstorre de Loango, Kakongo, et 
autres Royaumes d’ Afnque,’’ 1776 , ‘* La Vie 
du Dauphin: Pere de Lowms XV,” 1783, 
‘‘ Histoire de Stanislaus, Roi de Pologne, 
Duc de Lorraine et de Bar,’’ 1784, and ‘‘ La 
Vie de Mane Leczinska, Reine de France.’’— 
Bug Nouv. des Contemp. Brg. Uni. 

PRUDENIIUS, or CLLMENS PRU- 
DENTIUS AURLLIUS, a Spanish poet, 
soldier, and judge of the fourth century. He 
was born at Saragossa about the year 348, and 
bemg a Christan, began in his fifty-seventh 
year to write devotional pocms, which, how- 
2 £2 
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ever, exhibit more zealthan harmony. There 
are several editions of his writings, especial] 
the Aldine, 1506, that of Elzevir, with 
Hemsius’s notes, 1667 , and one printed at 
Rome in 1788, 4to. Lhe emperor Hononus 
patronized him, and retained him about his 
person, but the time of Ins decease 18 uncer- 
tain.—Morerr. Cave. 

PRYCE (Witrtram) a Cormsh antiquary 
and naturalist, who practised as a physician at 
Redruth in Corn , and died about the end 
of the last century. He was the author of a 
work entitled ‘‘ Mineralogia Cornubiensis,”’ 
1778, folio, relating to the subterranean riches 
of the county which he imhabited, and of ‘Ar 
ch-eologia Cornu- Bnitannica, or an Kasay to pre- 
serve the Ancuient Cornish Language,” 1790, 
4to. Among the materials which he had col- 
lected for the 1mprovement of the latter trea- 
tuse, was a curious relic of British antiquity, 
consisting of five plays or interludes, in the old 
Cornish dialect, founded on the scripture his- 
tory of Jesus Christ. An account of these 
ae was published in the Archa ologia, 

y Daines Barrington, and they are now pre- 
served in the British Museum.— Medical Lte 
gister fo. 1779. Bug. Uni. 

PRY NNE(W1111am)alearmed law yer and 
antiquary, was born of a good family at Swans 
wick in Somersetshire,in1600. After ar ele- 
mentary education at the grammar school at 
Bath, he was placed at Onel college, Oxford, 
where he remained until he graduated BA in 
1620. He then removed to Lincoln’s inn to 
study the law, and became barnster bencher, 
and readcrof that society. His attendance upon 
the lectures of Dr Preston, a distinguished pu 
ritan, strongly attached lum to that sect and he 
began to write books in the spirit of his party 
so early as 1027, successively attackinz the 
diinking of healths, love locks, popery, and 
Arminianism, all which he deemed the enor 
mities of the age. About the close of 1652 
he published, in a hindied spirit, lus elaborate 
work against theatucal exhibitions, entitled 
“* Histrio-Mastix ,” which book, although h 
censed by archbishop Abbot’s chaplain, in 
consequence of some ieflections upon female 
actors, that were construed to be levelled at 
the queen (who had acted in a pastoral after 
the publication of the work), brought a per- 
secution upon the author in the star chamber. 
‘Lhe sentence pronounced upon him affords a 
memorable instance of the opprcssive spirit of 
that arbitrary tribunal, which condemned him 
to a fine of 5,000! , to be expelled the univer 
sity of Oxford and J incoln’s inn, to be de 
graded and disenabled from his profession of 
the law, to stand twie in the pullory, losing 
an ear each time, and to remam aprisone: for 
life. All this was inflicted with ngour, chiefly 
at the instigation of Laud, who revenged in it 
the attacka on Armimianism aud episcopacy. 
Prynne bore his sufferings with extraordinary 
fortitude, and coutanued writing against pre- 
lacy mm prison, until, for a virulent piece, en- 
tutled ‘‘ News from Ipswich,’’ he was again 
sentenced by the star-chamber to a finc of 
5,0001., to lose the remainder of his cars in the 
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pillory, and to be branded in each cheek with 
the letters S L (seditious libeller). ‘This 
sentence was also executed, and he was re- 
moved for imprisonment to Caernarvon castle, 
and afterwards to the asland of Jersey. His 
spirit was not, however, to be subdued, and 
he continued to write until the meeting of 
parhament in 1640, when, being chosen repre- 
sentative for Newport in Cornwall, the house 
of Commons issued an order for his release. 
He entered London, with other sufferers, in 
triumphant procession, and petitioned the 
Commons for damages ayainst his prosecutors. 
On the impeachment of Laud, he was em- 
pore as chief manager of the prosecution, 
and when the parhament became victorious, 
was appointed one of the visitors to the uni- 
versity of Oxford, where he laboured strenu- 
ously to advance the cause of presbyterianism. 
He warmly opposed the independents when 
they acquired ascendancy, and used all his in- 
fluence to produce an accommodation wath the 
king, being one of the members who were exe 
cluded and imprisoned on that account. He 
afterwards became a bitter enemy to Crom- 

ell, who confined him more than once With 
the other excluded members, he resumed his 
seat in 1659, and displayed so much zeal for 
the Restoration, that general Monk was ob- 
liged to check his impetuosity. He sat in the 
healing pirhament as member for Bath, and 
on the Restoration was appointed to the office 
of chicf keeper of the records in the Tower. 
He was hkewise made one of the commis- 
sion‘ rs foi appeals, and for regulating the ex- 
cise. He laudably occupied his later vears in 
writings connected with his office in the 1 ower 
and finished his laborious life at his chambers 
in Lincoln’s inn in 1669. He was a man of 
extensive learning and indefatigable industry, 
but wanted genius and yudgment. Haus works, 
of which Wood has given a catalogue, amount 
to 40 vols folio and 4to, the most valuable of 
which 1s his ‘* Collection of Records,’’ 3 vols. 
foho. As aman, he possessed the ungovern- 
able zeal, party spirit, and personal disinte- 
restedness which were not uncommon during 
that eventful period, and although of an un- 
amiable temper, he must be respected as an un- 
daunted assertor of lberty, and a conspicuous 
sufferer im its cause.—Brog. Brit. Hume. 
Granger. 

PRZIPCOVIUS (Samvet) a Polish kmght 
and distinguished wnter among the Unitanans 
of the seventeenth century, was descended 
flom a noble family, and born about the year 
1992. He studied at Altdorff, until lus adhe- 
rence to umitanian doctrines obhged him to re- 
move to Leyden. On his return to Poland, he 
was advanced to several posts of honour, and 
made use of his influence to encourage the 
propagation of his own opinions, and the es- 
tablishment of umtanan churches throughout 
Poland. Their flourishing state, induced him 
to compose a ‘ History of the Unitanan 
Churches m Poland ,’’ but his work was 
lost dunng the persecutions which they after- 
wards endured. On these reverses, he him 
self procured in asylum with the elector of 
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Brandenburgh, who gave him the appointment 
of privy counsellor, and in 1663 a synod of 
unitarians in Silesia employed him to conduct 
the correspondence with their brethren in 
other nations, the object of which was to ad- 
vance their mutual purposes. He died in 1670, 
at the age of seventy-eight, just as the elector 
of Brandenburgh, at the instance of the senate 
of Prussia, but against his own inclinations, 
was about to banish him from his dominions. 
The works of Przipcovius, which are very nu- 
merous, were collected in one volume, folio, in 
1692, and may be considered as the seventh 
volume of the collection, entitled ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum.”—-Life prefixed to Works. 
Toulmin’s Life of Socinus. 

PSALMANAZAR (Grorce) the assumed 
name of a man of letters, who 1s chiefly known 
as a literary 1mpostor. He was born of Ca- 
tholic parents, in the south of France, in 
1679. His mother, being abandoned by her 
husband, sent her son to a school kept by some 
Franciscan friars, in the neighbourhood of the 
place where she hved , and he was afterwards 
placed ma college of the jesuits. He then 
studied among the Dominicans, and having 
finished his education, he acted as a private 
tutor. Leaving his situation, he engaged in 
several adventures, and at length, having 
stolen from a church, where it had been dedi- 
cated, the habit of a pilgrim, he roved about 
in that character, subsisting on chanty. After- 
wards he descended to the condition of a com- 
mon vagrant, and then became servant to the 
keeper of a tavern, whose house he left clan- 
destinely, and renewing his wandemng mode 
of life, he conceived the project of professing 
himself to be a Japanese convert to Christi- 
anity who had found his way to Europe. As 
he did uot find this scheme very profitable, he 
adopted the more romantic character of a 
heathen native of the island of kormosa, and 
in order to support his pretensions he contrived 
a new language, which he called the Formo- 
san. At this time he became acquainted with 
a clergyman named Innes, who was chaplain 
to a Scotch officer in Flanders. Psalmanazar, 
for that was the name he now adopted, was 
not able to ampose on this person, but Mr 
Innes, conceiving he could turn the imposture 
to good account, persuaded the pretended 
Formosan to suffer himself to he converted to 
the church of England, which being agreed tu. 
the clergyman and his new disciple went to 
London, where the latter was presented to bi- 
shop Compton, Dr Gibson, and others, and 
the former was rewarded for his zeal with 
church preferment. Psalmanazar had the 
daring effrontery to translate the Church Ca- 
techism into his newly-invented kormosan 
language , and he published a history of For- 
mosa, which, favoured by the gullibility of the 
pubhe, passed through two editions. In the 
meantime he was sent to study at Oxford , and 
a controversy was carned on between his pa- 
trons and Dr Halley, Dr Mead, and some 
other less credulous persons, who had from 
the beginning refused to admit his pretensions. 
The imposture at length became clearly ma. 
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nifest, and the culprit, deserted by those 
whom he had deceived, was obliged to rely on 
the fair exercise of his literary abilities for his 
support. He settled in London, where he re- 
sided many years, and was much employed by 
the booksellers, particularly in the former part 
of the ‘‘ Universal History,’”’ published an 
1747. Towards the close of his life, he drew 
up an autobiographical memoir, in which he 
expresses much contrition for the deceptions 
which he had allowed himself to practise. His 
death took place in 1763.—Arkin’s Gen. Bing. 
Bug. Umv. 

PSELLUS (Micuatr) a Greek wniter of 
‘he eleventh century, was tutor to Michael, 
the son of the emperor Constantine Ducas. 
He wrote in a variety of branches, theological, 
legal, mathematical, medical, and political, and 
his works are highly eulogized. On the de- 
-hronement of his pupil, in 1078, by Nicepho- 
rus Botoniates, he was sent to a monastery, 
where he died the same year. He wrote ‘‘ De 
Victus Ratione,”’ ‘* Dialogus de Energia ct 
Operauone Demonum,” “ De Sanctissima 
Trinitate, cam Cynilo contra Nestonanos ,’’ 
‘ Paraphrasis in Cantica Capticorum ,”’ ‘' Sy- 
nopsis Legum Versibus Grecis ,”’ “¢ Compen 
dium quatuor Artium, s. de quatuor Mathema- 
ticis Surentus.”’—Vosstz Hast. Grac. Brbliog. 
Dict. 

PFOLEMY (Cravupius) a celebrated as 
tronomer, musician, and plnlosopher of anti- 
quity, born at Pelusium, in I ¢ypt, about the 
year 70 of the Christian era. Although sub- 
sequent discoveries have overturned Ins solar 
system, the basis of which wis the revolution 
of the sun round the earth as its centre, yet 
it 18 impossible to deny him the praise of 
being a bold and onginal thinker, far superior 
both in intellect and acute reasoning to most 
of his predecessors. Ags a veovrapher hi, 
merits are undisputed, and many of Ins ob 
servations appear to have been the result of 
a personal knowledge of the countries he de- 
scribes. With music as a science, his ac- 
quaintance was famuiliar and extensive, al 
though lus wntings on this subject are in 
parts unintellizible to modern comprehension. 
For this scrence, indecd, he betrays a degree 
of passionate fondness, amounting to absolute 
enthusiasm, and disposes with very httle ce- 
remony of the opinions of all former wntcrs 
who treat of it. Of exght different forms of 
the diatomc scale, however, winch he gives 
us (three of which he himself lavs claim to), 
but one 18 at all compatible with modern 
ideas. Ilias freatise on Jlarmonics was 
printed at Oxford, in 1682, by Dr Walhs, 
who executed his task with great Icarning 
and assiduity. An cdition of lis gcogriphical 
works appeared at Basil, in 4to, in 1593, and 
at Amsterdam, in folio, 1618, while his 
‘© Magna Constructio,” a compilation from 
anterior writers on astronome€al subjects 
was long held 2n especial esteem by the judi- 
cial astrologers and adepts of the middle ages, 
under its name of ‘‘ Almagestum,”’ so called 
from its Arabic version. There 1s a Latun 
translation of this work. In his ‘* Plani- 
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spherium”’ he corrects and enlarges the astro- 


nomical catalogue of Hipparchus, and indeed 
his whole hypothems of the umiverse, though 
erroneous, 18, to say the least, mgenious. 
Ptolemy 138 supposed to have died at Alexan- 
dna, where he had an observatory in the 
reign of Antonmus Philosophus. — Hutton’s 
Math. Dut. Burney’s Hist. of Mus. 
PUBLIUS SYRUS, so named from the 
country of which he was a native. He was 
originally aslave at Rome in the last days of 
the republic, but having exhibited a taste for 
literature, joined to considerable poetic talent, 
was manumuitted by his master, and rose to 
some eminence as adramatwt Of his wnit- 
ings for the stage, which were of that de- 
scription of comic pieces then known by the 
name of ‘* Mimes,’”’ none have survived the 
lapse of time. A collection of hs ‘‘ Moral 
Sentences’”’ has been more fortunate, and was 
printed towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury under the supenntendence of the learned 
John Gruter. He 1s said to have been an 
especial favourite with the first Casar, and to 
have reached the zemth of his reputation 
something less than half a century before the 
birth of Christ.— Vossir Poet. Lat. 
PUFFENDORFF (Samurt) a celebrated 
German professor and writer on history and 
jurisprudence. He was born in 1631, at a 
village near Chemnitz, in Misnia, where his 
father was minister. He received his educa- 
tion at the universities of Leipsic and Jena, 
after which he engaged in the office of private 
tutor in the family of the Swedish resident 
at the court of Copenhagen. War took place 
between Sweden and Denmark, and on the 
sudden expedition of Charles X. against Co- 
penhagen, in 1697, the Swedish envoy, with 
all his suite were committed to close custody. 
While in prison, Puflendorff employed him- 
self in writing lus “ Ulementa Turisprudentix 
Universe,” which he published at the Hague, 
in 1660, with a dedication to Charles Louis, 
the elector palatine. Ilhat prince soon after 
appointed him professor of the law of natwie 
and of nations, in the university of Heidelberg, 
where he remained till 1668, when he re- 
moved to a similar station in the then newly- 
founded umiversity of Lund, in Sweden. 
‘lhere, in 1672, he published Ins capital 
work, ‘* De Jure Nature et Gentium,”’’ 4to, in 
which he improved on the speculations of 
Grotius, and as he opposed the prevailing 
ethical doctrines of the schoolmen, he met 
with many antagonists, but the value of this 
treatise has becn long since acknowledged, 
and at has even been eulogized by pope Inno- 
cent XI. The hing of Sweden, Charles XI, 
nominated Puffendoff a royal counsellor, 
and made lim his historiographer, when 
he produced his commentaries, “ De Re 
bus Suecicas sub Gustavo Adolpho usque 
ad Abdicationem Christinw, et de Rebus a 
Carolo Gustavo gestis,” 2 vols. folio Owing 
to the credit he obtained by this work, he 
was invited to Berlin, wlither be went an 
1688 to wnite the hfe of the great clector of 
Bran suburgh, Frederic Wilhaum, in conse 
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quence of which he was honoured With the 
title of an electoral privy counsellor. In 
1694 he was raised to the dignity of a baron 
of Sweden; and he was solicited by the em- 
peror Leopold I to visit Vienna, and become 
the imperial histonographer, but he dechned 
accepting the proposal , and his death took 
place October 26, in the year above men- 
tioned. Puffendorff was the author of several 
works besides those already noticed, among 
which the most important are, “‘ Compendium 
Offic: Hominis et Crs ;”’ and his Introduc- 
tion to the History of Europe.’”’ The latter 
has been translated into English, and published 
in one volume, and afterwards with additions, 
in two volumes, octavo, and it has also been 
extended in French into a body of universal his- 
tory, of which the most complete edition 1s that 
of Pans, 1753, 8 vols. 4to, entitled ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion a 1’ Histoire de |’ Univers, par Puffendorff, 
augmentée et contmuée par De Grace.’’ The 
‘‘ Treatise on the Law of Nature and Nations,’’ 
was translated into Enghsh by Basil Kennett, 
1703, 8vo. and several times reprinted , and 
it subsequently appeared, with the notes and 
prefatory discourse of Barbeyrac, translated 
by Carew, 1749, folio.—Moreri. Stollu Introd. 
wn Hist. Ext. Brox. Univ. 

PUJOULX (Joun Bartisr) an ingenious 
French writer, born in 1762, at Sant Macaire 
in Guienne. He went to Pans when young, 
and acquired the reputation of taste and intel- 
ligence by the artacles wluch he furmshed to 
periodical works. He became a contributor 
to the “ Journal de Litteriture Francaise et 
Etrangere,’’ published at Deux Ponts , and he 
composed for different theatres a great num- 
ber of dramatic pieces, which were well re- 
ceived. ‘Taking no partin politics, he escaped 
molestation during the reign of terror, and 
in the latter part of jus hfe he was much oc- 
cupied wath the study of natural history and 
philosophy. He was engaged in several lte- 
rary undcrtakings, among which were the 
“* Journal de 1’] mpirc ,”’ and the “ Biographie 
Unmiverselle.”” He died at Pans, April 17, 
1821. A list of his numerous dramatic and 
other woiks may be found in the annexed au- 
thorities.—Biog. Nouv. des Contemp. Bueg. 
Una. 

PULCI (Lurei) an Itahan poet, born at 
Florence in 1491, of whose hfe httleis known, 
except that he was upon intimate terms with 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and Angelo Pohziano, 
JJis principal work 1s a poem, entitled ** Mor- 
gante Mapgiore,’’ written at the instigation 
of lucrezia, the mother of Lorenzo, printed 
at Veniwe in 1488. It has been doubted 
whether this or the Orlando Innamorato of 
Boyardo was first written, but 1t 18 certam 
that the latter was not published until 1495, 
and it may therefore be justly considered as the 
prototype of A1iosto s Orlando Funoso, The 
admurers of the ‘‘ Morgante”’ have been ex- 
tiavagant in their praise, as sts opponents have 
been violent in their censures. It displays 
much poetical fire and venuon, and parity of 
style, but at the same time 1s so unconnected 
and irregular, a8 to be tedious to a modern 
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reader, though itis still read with dehght by 
A spi- 


the lovers of the Florentine dialect. 
rited translation of it, by lord Byron, was 
given in “ The Liberal,’”’ from which its cha- 
racter may be well understood, The best edi- 
tion 1s that of Pans, with the date London, 
1768. Amongst some other printed poems of 
T.uig1 Pulci are three burlesque sonnets, writ- 
ten in conjunction with Matteo Franco. Their 
sonnets were published together, under the 
title of ‘‘ Sonetti di Mesere Matteo Franco e 
di Luigi Pulci jocosi ¢ faceti, cioé da ridere.” 
He had two brothers, also poets). Brrnarpo 
was the author of a translation of the Eclogues 
of Virgil, of a poem on Chnist’s passion, and of 
two elegies upon Cosmo de’ Medici and the 
beautiful Simanetta.—Luca wrote a pastoral 
romance, entitled ‘* Driadee d’ Amore ,’’ an epic 
romance, the first of the kind that appeared in 
Italy, entatled “ Il Cinffo Calvaneo ,’”’ stanzas 
on the tournament of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
epistles, &c.—Roscoe’s Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
Turaboschi. 

PULL} NorPULL US (Rosenrr) an English 
cardinal of the twelfth century, 1s supposed to 
have been a native of Oxfordshire. He studied 
at Pans, and in 1130 he returned to England, 
where he contributed to the restoration of the 
university of Oxford,neglected since, ravaged by 
the Danes. He spared no pains for the diftu- 
sion of learning among the British youth, and 
for five years he publicly read the Scriptures, 
which had been neglected in England, and in 
reward he was presented to the archdeaconry 
of Rochester. After this he returned to Pans, 
and became professor of divinity , but he wis 
recalled by his metropolitan, and the revenues 
of his benefice sequestered, until he obeyed 
the summons, but on appealing to the see of 
Rome, he gained a decision in his favour. He 
was invited to Rome, and was created cartinal 
by Celestine II, and afterwards chancellor o} 
the Roman church by pope Lucius II. He 
died about 1100. Ilis only work now extant 1s 
his ‘* Sententiarum Liber,’ Paris, 1695, which 
though somewhat obscure, possesses mucl 
judgment, and, contrary to the custom of the 
time, he prefers the authomnty of reason and 
the Scmptures to the testimony of the fathers, 
or the subtlety of metaphysics.—Dupin. Cave. 
Leland. Fuller’s Worthies. 

PULIENLY (Riciarp) an ingenious phy: 
sician and botanist, born at Loughborough 11 
Leicestershire, in 1730. He was educated fo: 
the medical profession, and settled as a sur- 
geon at Leicester, devoting his leisure tc 
scientific inquiries. In 179 he published u 
the Philosophical [ransactions ‘‘ An Accoun' 
of some rare Plants found m Leicestershire ,’ 
and the following year, ‘‘ Observauions upon 
the Sleep of Plants, with an Account of that 
Facalty which Linneus calls Vigihe Florum 
and an Enumeration of several Plants, whict 
are subject to that Law.” In 1762 he was 
chosen a fellow of the Royal Society , and h 
then communicated ‘“‘ A Case of a Man whose 
Heart was enlarged to a very uncommon 
Size.’ He took the degree of MD. at thi 
university of Edinburgh in 1764, when he de 
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ivered a thesis, ‘ De Cinchona officmali, 
ve Cortice Peruviano ,’”’ and soon after he 
attled at Blandford in Dorsetshire, where he 
rractised as physician during the remainder of 
us life. In1781 he published ‘ A General 
View of the Writings of Linnzwus,’’ 8vo, and 
in 1790 appeared his principal work, ‘* Histo- 
ical and Biographical Sketches of the Pro- 
gress of Botany in England, from its Ongin to 
the Introduction of the Linnean System,”’ 
“vols. 8vo. He also was the author of some 
lapers in the London Medical Journal, and the 
Memoirs of the Medical Society. His death 
ook place October 13, 1801.—Aees’s Cyclop. 
Bue. Univ. 
PULTENTY (Wixtram) earl of Bath, an 
Tinglish statesman, who distinguished himself 
8 the political antagonist of sir Robert Wal- 
sole. He was descended from an ancient 
‘amily, and was born in 1682. After receiving 
part of his education at Westminster school, 
he became a student of Christchurch, Oxford , 
and when queen Anne made a visit to the 
university, he addressed to her majesty a con- 
gratulatory speech on the occasion. After 
having travelled abroad, he returned to ns 
native country, to devote himself to pohtics , 
and being chosen a member of the house of 
“ommons, he jomed the party of the whiga, 
n the latet years of the reign of Anne. Under 
George I he obtained a seat at the council- 
board, and was made secretary at war. A 
dispute with sir Robert Walpole caused his 
removal to the ranks of the opposition, when 
he joined lord Bolingbroke in conducting an 
anti ministerial journal, called ‘* The Crafts- 
man.’ ln 1701 he fought a bloodless duel 
with lord Hervey, which gave offence to the 
king, who removed Mr Pulteney from the of- 
hice of privy counsellor, which he had hitherto 
held , and also from the commuasion of the 
peace. These and other marks of the dis- 
pleasure of hig majesty or his advisers, only 
served to increase the popularity of this lea- 
der of the opposition, who at length succeeded 
in procuring the resignation of his nval, Wal- 
pole,in 1741. Ihe party with which he had 
acted then came into power, and he was him- 
self raised tothe peerage, by the title of earl of 
Bath. From that period his favour with the 
people entirely ceased, and he became more 
completely the object of public contempt than 
perhaps any other political leader of lus time. 
His death took place June 8, 1764,—Buog. 
Peerage. 
PURBACH or PURBACHIUS (Geonrce) 
a learned German of the fifteenth century, so 
named from the place of his nativity. He was 
born in 1423, and received his education at 
Vienna, where he distinguished himself both 
as a good mathematician and a sound clas- 
sical scholar. He rose to be mathematical 
professor in the university belonging to that 
capital , and the science 1s indebted to hum for 
several improvements, theoretical as well as 
practical, especially as far as regards some of 
its instruments, and the construction of some 
useful tables in trigonometry, &c. He was one 
of the best astronomers of his day, and had set 
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about a translation of Ptolemy's ‘‘ Almages-' 
tum,”’ from the Arabic version, but was pre- 

vented by death from completing it. He was 
also the author of a treatise, entitled “* A 

‘Theory of the Planets.” His death took place 
in 1401.—Hutton’s Math. Dict. 

PURCELL (Henry) an English musical 
composer of first-rate skill and eminence. 
He was the son of an able musician and gen- 
tleman of the chapel royal, of the same name, 
who dying, in 1664, left him an orphan in his 
sixth year. He was admitted at an early age 
a chorister in the king’s chapel, where he stu- 
died music under captain Cook and his suc- 
cessor, Pelham Humphrey, aud afterwards 
completed his education under doctor Blow, 
who was so proud of his scholar, that at 
his death Ins fmends thought it worthy of 
being inscnbed on the monument of the de 
ceased, that he was ‘‘ Master to the famous 
Mr Henry Purcell.”’ In 1676, when only eaigh- 
teen years old, he obtained the situation of or- 
ganist to Westminste: abbey, and six years 
afterwards succeeded Dr Ldward Law in a 
similar capacity at the chapel royal, St James s. 
From this period his fame seems to have 1n- 
creased with a rapidity Labs bea ae to his 
merit, his anthems and church mupic in gene- 
ral being especially popular in all the cathe 
drals of the kmgdom. Nor were his compo: 
sitions for the stage and music-room less suc- 
cessful, no other vocal music being hstened 
to with pleasure in this country, comparatively 
speaking, till the mse of Handel, nearly thirty 
years after his decease. ‘Ihe unlimited powers 
of his genius embraced every species of com- 
position with equal facility , and with respect 
to chamber music, all prior productions seem 
to have been at once and totally superseded. 
Of Ine numerous compositions his celebrated 
« Te Deum ” and ‘* Jubilate ” have been er- 
roneously supposed, by | udway and others, to 
have been wntten for the opening of new St 
Paul’s, although the author did not lve to see 
the building finished, the fact, however, ap 
pears, from a copy preserved m the lhbrary 
of Christchurch, Oxford, to have been, that 
they were composed for the celebration of St 
Ceuiha’s day, 1694. Among bis other works 
of a sacred nature are three full and six verse, 
anthems, to be found in Dr Boyce's collection, 
a whole service in the key of B flat, with eight 
anthems preserved in the Bntish museum , and 
Hymns, Pealms, Motets, &c. of a singularly 
sublime cast, in a manuscnpt bequeathed by 
dean Aldnch to Chnstchurch hbrary. Of 
these, the ‘“* Te Deum” was constantly per- 
formed at St Paul’s, on the feast of the sons of 
the clergy, till 1t was superseded by that of 
Handel, written on the occasion of the peace of 
Utrecht, which in its turn deep to that for 
the victory at Dettingen, by the same com- 
poser, which still maintains its ground, and 
constantly forms a part of the solemnity on the 
occasion. Of his instrumental music a collec- 
tuon was published two years after his decease, 
by Frances Purcell, lis executrx, contaimmng 
airs in four parts for two violins, tenor, and bass. 
kew of hus songs appear to have been pmnted 
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during lis hfe, but many of them were pub. 
lished afterwards by his widow, under the 
title of ‘“‘ Orphets Britannicus.’”’ ‘* Ye twice 
ten hundred Deaties,’’ contamed in this col- 
lection, 38 considered the finest piece of recita- 
tive in the language , wlule his music in ‘* King 
Arthur ”’ hag maintamed its populanty andi- 
minished above a century. In 1695, the year 
of his death, he set to music ‘* Bonduca,” and 

The Prophetess,” an opera altered by Dryden 
from Beaumont and Fletcher, and, besides 
the works already enumerated, he was tha 
author of a vast vanety of Catches, Rounds, 
Gilees, &c. not Jess remarkable for their me- 
lody than for their spint, humour, and ongi- 
nality. ‘The works of no musical composer 
were, perhaps, ever more congenital with the 
na‘ional taste of this country, which displayed 
its gratitude by a monument erected to his 
honour, in Westminster abbey. Huis death 
took place November 21, 1695.—Danrex 
Purcrrxe, his younger brother, was also a mu- 
sician, but of far inferior reputation He was 
organist of Magdalen college, Oxford , and 
composed an opera, entitled ‘ Brutus of 
Alba,” as wellas another, called ‘* Lhe Grove, 
or Love’s Paradise.’? His fame, however, 
rests principally on his character as the most 
facetious punster of his day, and many spe- 
cimens of this kind of wit are attributed to um 
in the jest books of the period.—Burney’s 
Hist. of Mus. 

PURCHAS (Samvurt) an Enghsh divine, 
was born in 1577, at Lhaxteadin kssex. He 
was educated at Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of BD. ITlis principal work was 
entitled ‘‘ Purchas Ins Pilgrmages, or Rela 
tions of the World,” 5 vols folio, which was 
well received, and with Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
led the way to all other collections of the same 
kind, and have been much valued and esteem- 
ed. He also wrote ‘ Microcosmos, or the 
History of Man,” 8vo, “ Lhe King’s Power 
and Jnumphal Arch of London.” Mr Pur- 
chas was rector of St Martin’s in Ludgate, and 
chaplain to Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury. 
He died in London in 1628.—His son, Sa- 
MULL, wrote ‘* A ‘Theatre of Political lying 
Insects,’ 1657. A copy of the Pilgrim 
of Purchas 1s now deemed very valuable.— 
Bug. Brit. 

PURVER (Antnony) a native of Hamp- 
shire, who distinguished himself by a transla- 
tion of the Bible. He was born in low hfe, 
and was apprenticed to a shoemaker being, 
afterwards employed as a shepherd, he found 
leisure for study, to which he was excited by 
the perusal of a tract, 1n which some imaccura- 
cies in the authorized version of the Bible were 
pointed out. He then endeavoured to acquire 
a knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latan 
languages, which he did with very httle as- 
sistance , and having settled at Andover as a 
schoolmaster, he completed a translation of the 
Old and New Testaments into Enghsh, which 
work was published at the expense of Dr Fo- 
thergill in 1765, 2 vols, foo. As the produc- 
tion of a self-educated scholar, it deserves con- 
siderable approbation, the author having ge- 


nerally, succeeded im giving & more hteral 
vanseon of the Scnptures than those who 
preceded him. He belonged to the sect of the 
Quakers, among whom he was an occasional 
preacher. His death took place in August 
1777 ——Chalmers's Bug. Diet. 

PUTEANUS (Enycrus) ot Vander Put. 
ten, a learned writer, was born at Vanioo in 
1574. He went to Italy, and became professor 
of rhetonc at Malan, and historegrapher to the 
king of Spain, and was made a citizen of Rome. 
He returned to Louvaine, and succeeded Lip- 
gius as professor of belles lettres. He was 
also counsellor to the archduke Albert, and 

overnor of the citadel of Louvame, where he 
died 1n 1646. His works are, “ Statera Belli 
et Paas,’ ‘* Histona Insubnica ,”” ‘* Or- 
chestra Burgundica ,” ‘‘ Theatrum Hhstoricum | 
Imperatorum ,” ‘‘ Comus, seu de Luxu Som 
mum ,” ‘ De Usu Bibhothece Ambrosianz,” 
&c.— Bayle. Morerr. a Sar Onomast. 

PUITLNHAM (GeorceE) an English poet, 
was born about 1530, and educated at Oxford. 
He distingmshed himeelf in the court of Ed 
ward VI by an eclogue, entitled ‘ Elpime.” 
He then made one or two tours on the conti 
nent, and on his return he became one of the 
gentlemen pensioners of queen Ehzabeth. Ihe 
only pieces of his extant are, “‘ The Art of 
Poesie,”’ and “ Ihe Partheniades ,” the latter 
of which was presented to queen Elizabeth, 
as a new-year 8 gift, m 1579. The Art of 
Poesie proves the soundness of his judgment, 
and lis candour as acritic, and 1s a curious 
and entertaimmg work. It was reprinted by 
Haslewood in 1811.—Censura Lit. War ton’s 
Est. of Poetry. Gent. Mag. 

PUTNAM (Israer) a major general in 
the service of the United States of America, 
born at Salem, inthe province of Massachu- 
setts, about 1718 He was principally noted 
for his daring courage, which he displayed in 
a singular combat with a wolf in 1739. He 
was at that time a farmer residing at Pomfret in 
Connecticut , and his flocks, as well as those of 


his neighbours, being ternbly thmned by the 
ravages of a monstrous she wolt, Putnam, with 


a few associates, traced the ferocious animal to 
her den, which was a deep cavern 1m a rock 
Into that place he crept alone, with a torch in 
one hand and a musket in the other, and, at the 
utmost personal nsk, destroyed the creature, 
according to some accounts, by strangling her 
in bis arms, after he had wounded her. Inthe 
war with France, 1n 1750, he obtained the com 
mand of a company , and he served in the ex 
pedition against ‘Jiconderago m the following 
year. He was afterwards taken prisoner, and 
conveyed to Montreal, but was released on. 
peace taking place, when he retired to his 
farm. On the commencement of hostilities 
between this country and the colonies, he 
ritsed a regiment, and soon was appointed a 
»ux; ? general, im which capacity he com 
w did at the battle of Bunkers Inll. He 
w » atte $ards employed at New York, Phi 
ladeip'ny, « ? various other places, where he 
mamtzued $445 eputation as a bold and skilful 
officer. B itiars chuged him to retire from the 
ay 
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service, and he died in 1790, much regretted 
by his fellow-citizens.— Bg. Nouv. des Con. 

PUTTER (Jonn Sternen) 80 emment 
German wniter on history and natonal policy, 
who was a native of Iserlohn in Westphalia. 
His father was a merchant, and he studied at 
Marpurg, Halle, and Jena, whence he removed 
again to Marpurg in 1742. In 1744 he com- 
menced his academical career, by a course of 
lectures on the history of the empire; and in 
1746 he became professor at Gottingen. In 
1762 he went to Gotha, todeliver lectures to 
the hereditary prince, in consequence of which 
he was introduced to the great Frederic of 
Prussia, and 1n 1764, on the election of Jo- 
seph II as king of the Romans, this learned 
professor was appointed counsellor to the Ha- 
noverian legation at Frankfort. He was of- 
fered the title of aulic counsellor at Vienna in 
1766, but nothing could induce hm to leave 
Gottingen, where he obtained the office of dean 
of the faculty of jumsprudence 1n 1797, on 
the death of Boehmer. He died August 12, 
1807, at the age of aaghty two. Is principal 
works are, ** Institutiones Juris Public: Ger- 
mama,’ “‘ A Sketch of the History of Ger- 
many,” “ An Historical Developement of the 
Constitution of the Germanic Empire,” which 
was translated into Enghsh by Dr Dornford, 
and published in o vols 8vo, 1790, “ An Es- 
say toward an Academical History of the 
learned Men belonging to the University of 
Gottingen,’ ‘* Lhe Literature of German 
Public Law,” and his “ Autobiography. ’— 
Bug Unw. 

PUY (du). There were several learned and 
ingenious French writers of this name, whose 
family was connected by the ties of consan- 
gumity with that of the celebrated Phuanus 
Of these, Craupse ov Puy, an advocate of 
some eminence, had ihree sons Pitrre, born 
in 1512, at Agen, followed the profession of his 
father, became keeper of the royal hbrary and 
a counsellor to the king, 1m which capacity he 
contended for the civil privileges of the sove 


‘reign in the bishoprics of Metz, Verdun, &c. 


und published a treatise on the French flaws, 
respecting succession to the crown He was 
also a sound antiquarian, and besides an edi- 
tion of Lhuanus, which he supenntended, was 
the author of a variety of valuable works, on 
subjects connected with politics and history. 
lhe principal of these are, ‘‘ A Treatise on 
the Rights and Liberties of the Gallican 
Church,” folio, 3 vols. , ‘‘ Historical Remarks 
ou certain Events in French History, the 
Condemnation of the Knights Templars, the 
Schism of Avignon, &c’’ 4to, ‘ A History of 
the principal Favounites, &c.’’ ‘* On the Ma- 
jority of the kingsof Piance Regencies, &c.” 
He died in 1601, and 1s highly comphmented 
for his talents by Voltaire —CunistoruFr, 
the second brother, took holy orders, and 1s 
known as the publisher of ‘‘ Perroniana.”’ He 
survived his brother Pierre about three years. 
—Jacquns, the third brother, was also an ec- 
clesiastic, and obtained the pnory of St Sa- 
viour’s. He was the author of a Glossary to 
the names inthe history of lis kinsman De 
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Thou, and died in 1657.—Louis nu Puy, de- 
scended of the same family, was born in 1709 
at Bugey, and becoming librarian to the prince 
de Soubise, published under the auspices of 
that nobleman a translation of the tragedies of 
Sophocles. He was also for many years editor 
of the Journal des Savans, aud the author of 
a treatise on geometry, besides sundry philo- 
sophical papers in the Transactions of the Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions, of which he was a 
member.— Biog. Univ. 

PUY-SEGUR (Jacques pr Crastenrr, 
lord of) the name of two celebrated French 
commanders, father and son. The elder de- 
scended of a noble family of Armagnac, was 
born at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, and entering the army at an early 
age, served forty-three campaigns, in the 
course of which he was present 1n thirty hat- 
tles, and assisted at a hundred and twenty 
sieges; yet such was his good fortune, that 
though he always exposed his person with be- 
coming bravery, he never once received a 
wound. On retiring from the service, he 
amused his leisure hours by compiling his own 
memoirs, which appeared at Paris, about eight 
years after his decease, and are remarkable for 
their accuracy as well as interest. They em- 
brace a period of more than forty years, ex- 
tending from 1617 to 1658. IIe enjoyed the 
rank of heutenant-general, and died in 1682, 
at his estate in the neighbourhood of Guise.— 
His son, born in 1655, was also an excellent 
officer, and rose to the dignity of a mar- 
shal of France. He was the author of a 
treatise on tactics, which went through two 
editions, the first of which was in foho; the 
latter, printed in two quarto volumes, appeared 
five years after his death, which took place in 
1743.—Nouv. Dict. Hist. 

PUZOS (Nicuotas) a celebrated accou- 
cheur, born at Paris in 1686. He was the son 
of an army surgeon, and after having gone 
through a course of philosophy at the university 
of Paris, he served in the miltary hospitals, 
made severa] campaigns, and arrived at the rank 
of assistant surgeon-major. He afterwards set- 
tled at Paris, and devoted himself to the ob- 
stetrical branch of his profession. Becoming 
one of the first members of the Academy of 
Surgery, he was, in 1741, made a vice-director, 
and soon after director. The office of censor- 
royal for books on surgery was conferred on 
him on the death of Peut; aud in 1751 the 
king gave lim letters of nobility. He died 
June 7, 1753. Puzos was clnefly emiment as 
@ practitioner; but he was also the author of 
a valuable memoir on Ha:morrhages, in the 
Transactions of the Academy of Surgery, and 
of ‘'Traté des Accouchments, contenant des 
Observations importantes pour Ja Pratique de 
cetArt,”” published posthumously, Pans, 1759. 
4to.— Biog. Univ. 

PYE (Henny James) an ingenious English 
writer, bornin London 1745, and educated at 
Magdalen college, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated LLD. in 1772. On quitung the uni- 
versity he obtained a commission in the Berk- 
shire militia, his family being conuected with 
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that county, which at a subsequent peri-d he 
became a candidate to represent im paiuament, 
but lost his election after an expensive contest, 
Mr Pye was the author of a great variety of 
poetical pieces, the principal of which are an 
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four volumes of miscellaneous poetry, besides 
translations from Hfomer, Pindar, Aristotle, 
Burger, &c. together with several Birth-day 
Odes, written in his capacity of poet-laureat, 
To this situation he was appointed in 1790, 
and two years afterwards obtained that of a 
stipendiary magistrate of police, both winch 
he filled tll his death in 1813.—Ann, Bug. 

PYLE (Puomas) a learned and able po- 
Jemic of the last century, a native of Stodey in 
the county of Norfolk, born 1674. From 
Caius college, Cambridge, he removed, on the 
completion of Ins university education, to 
hKinp’s Lynn; and having taken holy orders, 
became minister of a chapel there, distinguish- 
ing himself both by his eloquence in the pulpit 
and the exemplary tenor of his life. Bishop 
Hoadly presented him at length with a stall 
in Salisbury cathedral, in consequence of the 
talent and zeal which he displayed in the ce 
lebrated Bangorian controversy ; and in 1732 
his revenues were farther increased by the ad- 
dition of the vicarage of St Margaret’s at Lynn. 
He was the author of valuable Paraphrases of 
the Old Testament, and of the Epistles con- 
tained in the New, as well as of the Acts and 
Revelations, which have gone through several 
editions. Two years after his decease, which 
took place in 1755, lus son, Philip Pyle, pre- 
bendary of Winchester, published a collection 
of upwards of sixty of his father’s sermons, in 
three 8vo volumes.— Boog. Brit. 

PYM (Joun) a noted parliamentarian in 
the reign of Charles I, was descended of a 
good family in Somersetshire, where he was 
born in 1584. He was educated at Pembroke 
college, Oxford, whence he removed to one of 


the inns of court, and was called to the bar, 
and placed as a clerk in the offico of tho ex 


chequer. He was early elected member of 
parhament for Tavistock in the reign of James 
I, and in 1626 was one of the managers of the 
articles of ampeachment against the duke of 
Buckingham. He was also a great opposer of 
Arminianism, being himself strongly attached 
to Calvinistic principles. In 1639 he, with 
several other commoners and lords, beld a 
close correspondence with the commissioners 
sent to Leadon by the Scottish covenanters ; 
and in the parliament of 1610 he was one of 
the most active and leading members. On the 
meeting of the next, or long parliament, he 
made an able and elaborate speech on giiev- 
ances, and impeached the earl of Strafford, at 
whose trial he was one of the managers of the 
house of Commons. It was the zeal and ear- 
nestness of Pym which chiefly led Charles 
into the imprudent measure of coming to the 
parliament in person, to seize him and four 
other members. Nothing intimidated, he con- 
tinued firm in the interests of parliament, but 
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it necessary, some time before his’ 
death, f draw up a defence of hia conduct, 
which leaves 1t doubtful what part he would 
have taken had he lived until hostilities com- 
menced. In November, 1643, he was ap 
pointed heutenant of the ordnance, and would 
probably have risen to greater distinction, had 
he not died of an imposthume in his bowels, 
December 8, 1643. The abilities of this par- 
lamentary leader are acknowledged on ali 
sides ; nor does there appear any sohd reason 
to impeach his integrity in what he deemed a 
conscientious discharge of his duty, beyond 
the imputations and surmises of the opposing 
party, which, as may be seen mn Clarendon, 
amount to little beyond rumours, and the infe- 
rences drawn from the fact of his dying rch.— 
Clarendon’s fist. of Rebell. Marshail’s Lun. 
Sermon. Burch’s Lives. 

PYNAKER (Apam) an eminent Dutch 
painter, was born at Pynaker in Holland, in 
1621. He went to Rome for improvement, 
and became a distinguished landscape painter. 
His management of light and shade, hveliness 
of colourmg, and architectural embellishments 
are much admired. He died im 1673, hs 
smal! pictures are most valued.—Puilkington’s 
Dict. 

PYNSON (Ricnarp) a printer, was born 
in Normandy, but was naturalized in England 
by the patent of Henry VII, whose printer he 
became. He was the first who introduced the 
Roman letter into this country, and he was 
eminently successful in his publications, which 
consist chiefly of law books. Ile 1s supposed 
to have died about 1529.—Dubdin’s T ypogra- 
phical Antiquities. 

PY RRO, an eminent Greek plulosopher, 
and founder of the sect of Pyrrhomsts, or 
Bceptics, was the son of Plistarchus, of the 
city of Liea, in the Peloponnesus. He flou 
rished about the 110th Olympiad, or BC. 340, 
and apphed himsclf first to painting, but ap- 
pinng to philosophy, became the disuple of 
Anaaarchus, whom he accompanied to India 


un the train of Alexander the Great. Ileze 
he mide himself acquainted with the opinions 


of the Brahmins, Gymuosophists, and Mig, 
from whom he imbibcd whatcrer seemed fa- 
vourable to his own natural disposition for 
doubting. <As he advanced in this career he 
gradually arrved at the conclusion, that all 
1s to be doubted, and nothing aflirmed , and 
formed a new s hool to establish the principle 
that every thing 18 involved in uncertainty. 
According to Diogenes Laertius, he carned 
his principles to a ndiculous extreme even m 
common hfe, but the respect paid to him 
by ancient wmiters, makes it probable that 
these storie s were mere calumnies of the Stoica, 
his opponents, especially as he was Inghly es- 
teemed by his countrymen, and after his Seeth 
the Athenians honoured his memory with a 
statue. He died about BC. 288, in the nine- 
tieth year of h.s age. The sceptiasm of 
Pyrrho 18 m a great measure ascnbed to his 
early acquamtance with the system of Demo- 
entus, and strung distaste for the endless 
cavils of the dogmatists. He left no writings 
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behind him, but the tenets of his school may 
be collected from the ‘‘ Pyrrhons Hypoty- 
poses” of Sextus Empincus.—Dug. Laert. 
Brucker’s Hist. Philos. Bayle. 

PYRRHUS, king of Epirus, one of the 
most celebrated warriors of antiquity, sup- 
posed to be descended from Achilles, was the 
son of Avacides, driven from his kingdom by a 
revolt. By the assistance of Glaucias, king 
of Illyria, he recovered his father’s kingdom 
at the age of twelve, but was expelled by his 
great-uncle Neoptolemus after he had occu- 
pied it hve years. He returned to his brother- 
in law, Demetrius Pohorcetes, and greatly dis- 
tinguisl.ed himself as a warrior at the battle of 
lpsus, BC. 301. At length, by the assistance 
of Ptolemy, king of [Cgypt, he recovered his 
throne, and immediately commenced the ca- 
reer of restless ambition, in which his whole 
future hfe was occupied. Of his various @dn- 
tests, that with the Roman republic occupies 
the most distinguished place in history. On 
this occasion, he acted at the head of a gene- 
ral Greek confederacy, which determined to 
assist the ‘larentines against the Romans. 
Leaving his son regent of Epirus, he landed 
in Italy, BC. 280, with an army of 29,000 men, 
including 7,000 of the veteian troops of Alex- 
ander, with a number of war elephants. Ihe 
course of this eventful war belongs to history, 
of which, as illustrative of the great military 
abilities of the contending parties, and the 
rising loftiness of the Romans, it forms a 
splendid portion. When obhged to return 
from Italy, Pyrrhus gladly seized a pretext to 
retire to Sicily, where he entered into a simi- 
lar contest with the Carthagimans, and with 
a like final result. A second expedition to 
Italy and Sicily, after much arduous and spi- 
rited warfare, ended very much hke the former. 
Attacks upon Sparta and Argos followed, in 
the latter of which this restless, but accom- 
phshcd warnor, was struck from his horse by 
a tile thrown at him from the top of a house 
by an Argive woman, and killed while he lay 
stunned senseless from the blow. Pyrrhus, 
who was regarded as the greatest captain of his 
day, was unhappily one of those leaders who 
love war for its own sake. ‘Ihe Romans en- 
tertained the highest opimion of lis military 
shill, and Hannibal 1s said to have placed him 
next to Alexander. Jie has been accounted 
the first who perfectly understood the art of 
encamping, and of drawing up an army, and 
several volumes which he wrote upon the sub- 
ject are mentioned by the ancients, He was 
fond of glory, and personally brave even to 
rashness , but his faults, both of ambition and 
love of war, were counterbalanced by a gener- 
ous nature, which disposed him to acts of 
kindness, and the performance of many cour- 
teous and benevolent actions, — Plutarch, 
Univ Hast. 

PYTHAGORAS, the first of the ancient 
sages who assumed the original modest title of 
pluiosopher, and the founder of the Itahe 
school. ‘lhe date of lis birth 1s contested, 
but the most probable wra assigned 1s BC. 586, 
His father, Mnemarchus, was an engraver of 
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Samos, who travelled with hie wife into Phe- 
micia, where, in the town of Sidon, Pythagoras 
was born. He was subsequently brought to 
Samos, where his first master was Creophilas ; 
and he afterwards received instructions from 
Pherecydes, in the island of Scyros, whence, 
it is asserted, that he went to Miletus, and 
conversed with Thales, who recommended him 
to viait E. He was received in the lat- 
ter country with great kindness by Amasis, its 
king ; and he remained there twenty-five years, 
during which time he became deeply versed in 
the science And mystenes of the Egyptian 
priesthood. From Egypt he 1s said by many 
writers, both Pagan and Christian, to have 
Visited the Kast; but this is contradicted by 
the express authority of Antiphon, quoted 
by Porphyry, which states that he returned 
directly from Egypt to Ionia, and opened a 
school at Samos, which, after a while, he 
quitted, disgusted, as it is said, with the ty- 
ranny of Polycrates. Be the motive what it 
may, he passed over into that part of Italy de- 
nominated Magna Grecia, and settled at Cro- 
tona, a city in,the bay of Tarentum, where he 
efa'schiBol with great success. He also 
taught*his doctrine in many other cities of 
Magna Grecia, as well as in other parts of Italy, 
and obtained numerous disciples, who held 
him in a degree of respect little short of adora- 
tion. Atthe same time, as he was a strenuous 
political reformist, and urged the inhabitants, 
not only of Crotona, but of several other places, 
te assert their rights and resist the encroach- 
ments of their rulers, he raised a eo op- 
position against himself, which ultimately led 
to his destruction. Among the most vicious 
and powerful of his enemies was Cylon, a 
wealthy leader of Crotona, whom he refused 
to enrol among his disciples ; in revenge for 
which repulse, the latter surrounded the house . 
in which the Pythagoreans were assembled, 
with a body of adherents, and brutally set it 
on fire. By this wicked outrage, about forty 
persons lost their lives; but Pythagoras, not 
being present, escaped. After the commission — 
of an act of this kind with impnnity, he 
deemed it expedient to withdraw, and endea- 
voured to obtain an asylum among the Lo- 
crians, who would not allow him to reside in — 
there country, aid he returned to Metapontum 
Here also finding himself surrounded with 
enemies, he took refuge in the temple of the 
Muses, where not being able to procure the 
necessary supply of food, he is said to have 
perished with hunger at the age of eighty. The 
particulars concerning Pythagoras are mixed 
with incredible fictions and extravagant tales of 
the wildest description, the propagation of which, 
there is strong reason to suspect, that he him- 
self promoted. His supernatural pretensions 
were uumerous and extraordinary, and could 
ouly originate in the arts of imposture. Such 
were his pretended adventures in the cave of 
Crete, his assumption of the chasacter of 
Apollo, and assertion that his soul had lived 
in the bodies of several persens of preceding 
ages, Whom he specified by name. We must 
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of the doctrines of Pythagoras, why, 2 a 
tation of the Egyptian assy Mh al 
papils to a strict course of vr eh ‘They 
were in the first instance enpiined « stlence of 
five years, in which they wery aniy to listen, 
and even afterwards they were to talk with 
great moderation. They were also obliged to 
give up their fortunes to the common stock, 
and to abstain from certain articles of food, 
and especially beans, with the greatest scru- 
pulosity. In the way of communication, he 
adopted the symbolical plan of the Egyptians, 
in which veiled manner he treated of God 
and the human soul, and delivered a vast 
number of precepts relating to the conduct of 
life, political as well as civil. He also made 
considerable advances in the arts and sciences. 
In arithmetic, the common multiplication-table 
is to this day called Pythagorean; and in geo- 
metry he discovered many theorems, and parti- 
cularly the famous one that in every nght- 
anyled triangle the square of the largest side 18 
equal to the sum of the squares uf thetwo shorter 
ones, for which discovery he made a solemn 
sacrifice. In astronomy, also, he made con- 
siderable progress, and even maintained soroe- 
thing respecting the true system of the world, 
which places the sun in the centre, a science 
established by Coperm:cus and Newton. The 
musical chords are also said to have been dis- 
covered by Pythagoras, to whom is attributed 
the invention of the musical canon, or mono- 
chord. To show his veneration for the mar- 
riage state, this philosopher took a wife at 
Crotona, by whom he had two sons, who as- 
sumed the direction of his school on his death. 
Whether Pythagoras left any writings behind 
him has been doubted by the ancients; but 
the soundest opinions are against the authent: 
city of several which have been attributed ts 
him. The “ Golden Verses,”’ which pass under 
his name, are supposed to have been written 
either by Epicharmus or Empedocles. Not- 
withstanding the high encomiums bestowed 
upon this philosopher, Brucker 1s of opinion 
that he owed much of his celebrity to impos- 
ture; but merited as this stricture probally 1s, 
his genius was undisputably of the highest 
order. The sect of Pythagoras subsisted until 
the end of the reign of Alexander the Great, 
when it yielded to the influence of the Aca- 
demy and Lyceum, or at least ceased as a so- 
ciety. The “ Golden Verses,” which may be 
considered as 8 brief summary of his popular 
doctrines, were translated by the dramatist 
Rowe, in 1707, 8vo.—Diog. Laertius. Stanley. 
Brucker 

PYTHEAS, a celebrated ancient travelier, 
was a native of Massilia (now Marseilles) a 
colony of the Phoceans, and flourished in the , 
time of Aristotle and of Alexander the Gregt, 
He was sent by his fellow-citizens to make new 4 
discoveries in the North, and explore ai} the 
sea-coasts from Cadiz to Thule, 13 irefand. 
His principal work, “ The Toure th, dearth,” 
ia not extant, and has been trenitent Le Polybius 


trabo a fabulous, while other gevgraphers 
hae enti hi ve etrusigadint Pie Misi. 
Gitec! Gk 


